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New Univerſal Etymological 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


CONTAINING 


An Additional Collection of Words, with their Explications 
and Etymologies from ' the Ancient Britiſh, Teutmick, 
| Dutch, Saxon, Daniſh, French, Italian, Spaniſh, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, &c. each in its proper Character.“ 


ALSO 


An Explication of Hard and Technical Words, or Terms, in all 
Ars and SCiENCES; with AccExnrTs directing to their proper 
Pronunciation, ſhewing both the Orthography and Orthcepia of, 
the Engli/h Tongue. We” 
ILLUSTRATED 


With ſome Hundred Curs, giving a clearer Idea of thoſe Figures, 
4 not ſo well apprehended by verbal Deſcription. | 


LIKEWISE 


A Collection and Explanation of WorDs and PuRASEs uſed in our 
ancient Charters, Statues, Writs, Old Records and Proceſſes at Law. 


ALSO — 


Tbe Theogony, Theology, and Mythology of the Egyptians, Greeks | | 
Romans, Cc. being an Account of their Deities, Solemnities 
Divinations, Auguries, Oracles, and Hieroglyphicks. 


AWHORK uſeful for ſuch as would UNDERSTAND what they READ! | 


and HEAR, SPEAK That they MEAN, 4 WRITE true 
ENGLISH, OY 


To which is added. COTE 
A DICTIONARY of CANT WORDS. 


= | By N. B ALES: » \ 
The F. I FT H EDITION. ; 


Corrected, and much improved throughout, by the Addition of Great 


Variety of Examples, explaining the true Significations of the 
Words, taken from the beſt Authors, 
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the Bulk or converſable Part is derived, and from 
the two laſt, the Technical Words or Terms of. 
Art and Science. The Britiſb Tongue, though 
originally the native Language of the Country, makes, however, 
but the ſmalleſt Part of the Compoſition, For the Britains, having 
been gradually weakened by their Wars with the Pidts, Romans, 
Saxoms, Danes, &c, for the Space of one thouſand Years, were at laſt 
obliged to retire over the Britiſb Alps, carrying with them their Lan- 
guage into that Part of Britain call'd Males, where they have pre- 
ſerved it to this Day. Mean while their victorious Oppreſlors have 
outed the proper Owners of their Country, and not only occupied 
their Lands, but induſtriouſly diſſeminated their own Languages, 
THE Roman Legions, though they reſided ſome hundreds of Years 
in Britain, made no extraordinary Alteration in the Britiſb Tongue, 
ſo tenacious were the Britains of their native Language at that Time. 
No did the Danes make much more, by Reaſon of the Shortneſs 
of their Reign, which was but about twenty ſeven Years, except in 
ſome of the Northern Counties, where they made their firſt Settle- 
ments, about 200 Years before they arrived at the ſupreme Power. 
To this may be added, the Averſion that their Barbarity to the 

Britains had wrought in them, to their Government, Perſons and 
Speech. 

"Tas Saxons, by a longer Poſſeſſion, did more ſuppreſs the Britiſb 
Tongue, then mixed with ſome Latin and Daniſh, and cultivated. 
their own Tongue univerſally throughout the Kingdom. 

To them ſucceeded the Normans, who induftriouſly laboured to 
eradicate the Saxon Language, and eſtabliſh the French in its Stead ; 
and 
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and by this Means, the preſent common Speech of England is for 


the greateſt Part of a Saxon and French Original. | 

Bur as for our Technical Words, or Terms of Art and Science, 
we, like the reſt of the Nations of Europe, have fetch'd them from 
the Greeks and Latins, together with the Arts and Sciences themſelves. 

We have likewiſe, by Commerce and Converſe, introduced many 
Words from the French, Danes, Germans, Italians, &c. 

By this Coalition of Languages, and by the daily Cuſtom of 
Writers to introduce any emphatical and ſignificant Words, that by 
Travels or Acquaintance with foreign Languages they find, has ſo 
enriched the Engliſh Tongue, that it is become the moſt copious in 
Europe; and I may (I believe) venture to ſay in the whole World: 
So that we ſcarce want a proper Word to expreſs any Thing or Idea, 
without a Periphraſis, as the French, Cc. are frequently obliged to 
do, by Reaſon of the Scantineſs of their Copia Yerborum. 

THIS Copiouſneſs of the Englih Tongue, rendring it not. poſſible 
to be comprized in the firſt Volume, has been the Occaſion, and 
the general Acceptance that my Labours therein have met with, the 
Encouragement, for my Proceedure in it, and preſenting the World, 
with this Second, in arder to render this Dictionary as complete as I 
am capable. © | 

Bur beſides what I would before have inſerted in the firſt Volume, 
had there been Room, I have ſince found many Words, and Terms 
of Art, and have had others communicated to me by ſome Perſons 
of generous and communicative Diſpoſitions, and have alſo added to 
this much other uſeful Matter, not at all in the former. 

Ap whereas bare verbal Deſcriptions and Explications of many 
Things, eſpecially in Heraldry and the Mathematicks, produce but 
a feint and imperfect Idea of them in the Mind, I have here given 
Cuts or engraven Schemes, for the more clear apprehending them, 

AND it being ſo common with our modern Poets, to interſperſe 
the Grecian and Roman Theology, Mythology, &c. in their Works, 
an Unacquaintance with which renders their Writings either obſcure, 
or at leaſt leſs intelligible and taſteful to the Readers, I have in this 
Volume taken Notice of the moſt material Parts of the Accounts we 
have of their Gods, Goddeſſes, Oracles, Auguries, Divinations, &c. 

AND as there has been among the Ancients, and 1s not yet grown 
out of Uſe, a Sort of Language called Hieroglyphical, i. e. expreſſing 
Matters by the Forms of Arimals, Vegetables, &c. in Painting or 
Sculpture, I have interſperſed in their proper Places the moſt material 
Remains we meet with in Authors of thoſe myſterious Charac- 
ters, for Aſſiſtance of ſuch as deſire to be acquainted with the Dialect 
of ſuch ſpeaking Pictures, as our Oxford Almanacks were wont to be, 
and ſuch Hiſtories in Sculpture, as that on the North Side of the Ho- 
aument near London- Bridge. 3 

AND again, for the better Underſtanding of Hiſtory-Painting, I 
have here deſcribed in what Form, Poſtures, Dreſſes, and with what 
Inſignia, Statuaries, Carvers and Painters, ancient and modern, _ 
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and do repreſent the Heathen Gods, Goddeſſes, Nymphs, Heroes, 
Virtues, Vices, Paſſions, Arts, Sciences, Months, &c. and thro” 
the Whole there are inſerted many Curioſities too many here to be 
mentioned. 

Ann foraſmuch as many Perſons of a ſmall Share of Literature, 
and not very converſant in Books, are frequently apt to accent Words 
wrong, eſpecially thoſe that are Technical, and ſuch as are not the 
moſt common, [ have placed an Accent on that Syllable, on which 
the Streſs of the Voice ſhould be laid in pronouncing: And here I 
would deſire the favourable Cenſure of Criticks, in that I have not 
confined myſelf to the placing it always on the Syllable that the 
Greeks have; becauſe they would, if fo accented, frequently ſound 
very uncouth, and harſh to ' Engliſh Ears, and very diſlonant to the 
Genius of the Exgliſb Tongue. 

As to the Method of this Volume, it is exactly the ſame as the 
furſt, and as to the Etymology, where I could not find any Original, 
I have in their Stead writ (Incert. Etym.) i. e. the Etymology is un- 
certain, Tho' I am perſuaded that many, nay moſt of our common 
Words (excepting ſuch as are humorous or canting) do owe their 
Original to the Saxon Language. But the Saxons having been a war- 
like People, who minded Fighting more than Writing, and the Art 
of Printing being not then found out, has been the Occaſion that 
there were few Books in the World in thoſe Times, and the great- 
eſt Part of them probably deſtroyed by the Normans, and the Iron 
Teeth of- Age having been gnawing the Remains of them for now 
near ſeven hundred Years, it is no Wonder, that what is left is ſo 
imperfect, | 

Bur having in the Introduction to the Firſt Volume given an Ac- 
count more at large by what Steps and Gradations our Engliſh 
Tongue is come-to be what it now is, from what it anciently was, 
and not having Room here to expatiate, I ſhall deſiſt, hoping that 
theſe my Labours may be both as acceptable and ſerviceable to my 
Countrymen, as they have been laborious to me in the Compiling, 

AND for the Satisfaction (but not the Imitation) of the Curious, I 
have added a Collection of Words, &c. uſed by the Canting Tribe. 
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ALPHABE T 8 of the Engliſh, Saxon, Greek, 
and Hebrew Characters, paralled for the Uſe of thoſe 
who would acquaint themſelves with the Etymological 


Words. 


Engliſh Capital A BC:DEF OHIK LM 
O. Engliſh Capitals, A BC DEF & p IJK LY 
Saxon Capitals, A B CD e F D pP IK L 
Greek Capitals, A B A E, H T EX AM 
Engliſh ſmall, CJ EIS ER 4.08 
O. Ezgifh mal, aA bene fFgnhet kl wm | 
Saxon ſmall, E ec panddiodt SEEM 7 
Greek ſmall, 1 E „ Re 
Hebrew, og $ 51 eds” As AN. 
. Englih Capital, N O P QR S T VU WX I Z th 
O. Engliſb Capitals, N OD Q RST u WEBIZ3 > 
Saxon Capitals, NO ö 2 
Greek Capitals, N O Il PET © r 15 
Engliſb ſmall, n Hen of 
O. Engljþ ſmall, n d par tt vu wry 3g « 
Saxon ſmall, n 0 Þ Þn Tim, -:..£.-F:4.2 M . of 
Greek ſmall, HF 9 "he ET TS EC u 4 the 
Hebrew, 3.3 TS $i 3 _ 
| Face 
4e 
" Greek, h XxX Php Pf Y Tn e Oo Neff 
Hebrew, Ch Gnany Phy Sy Th n Tzy Fol 
Saxon, Th 5, Sy That P, And TJ 
Hebrew V owels, are. i. or: u 
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A 
A a Roman Character, Aa Italick, A a 


o Engliſh, A @ Greek, & Hebrew, 

are the firſt letters or the alphabet; 

and in all larguages, ancient and modern, the 

character appropriated to the ſame ſound, 

is the firſt letter, except in the Aby/ſine, i. e. 
a people of Ætbiopia. ; 

This letter has in the Erg/iſb language, 
three different ſounds, the broad, open, and 
ſlender; the broad reſembling the German d 
in our monoſyllables all, wall, malt, ſalt ; 
in which @ is pronounced as au” in cauſe, or 
aw'in /aw ; many of which words were an- 
ciently written with au”, as fault, waulk 
which happens to be fill retained in fault. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Taliant, 
is found in father, rather, and more obſcurely 
in fancy, faſt, &c. 

A lender or cloſe is the peculiar a of the 
Engliſh language, reſembling the ſound of 
the French e maſculine, or diphthong ai in 
pars, or perhaps a middle ſound between them, 
or between the a and e, as in the wo. ds place, 
face, waſte, and all thoſe that terminate in 
ation; as relation, nation, generation. 

A is ſhort, as graſs, glaſs ;.. or long, as 


388 2 88K 


6 
SNN 


Q graze, glaze ; it is marked long, generally, 
by an e final, as plane, or by an i added, as 
1Tz 2 lain. No 


A it ſometimes redundant; as ariſe, arouſe, 
awake , the ſame with riſe, rouſe, wale. 

A [among Logictans}] is uſed ro denote an 
univerſal affirmative propoſition ; according 
to the verſe, | 10 
Aſerit A, negat E, verum generaliter ambe. 


Thus in the firſt mood, a ſyllogiſm con- 
fiſting of three univerſal affirmative propoſi- 
tions, is ſaid to be in Bar-ba-ra. The A 
thrice repeated denoting ſo many of the pro- 
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Etymological and Explanatory 


arner. 


ENGLISH , DICTIONARY. 


AB 
A or AA or A (with Phyſicians) ia 
| uſed in preſcriptions, and denotes ſimply equal 
parts of the ingredients therein mentioned. 

AAA (with Chymifts) is ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify Amalgama or Amalgamation, 

AB, at the beginning of Enghfp Saxon 
names, is generally a contraction of Abboz, 
i, e. an Abbot or Abby; ſo that as to the 
names of places, it may be generally con- 
cluded, that the place belonged to a monaſtery 
elſewhere, or that there was one there. 

AB (of JN, a father, Heb.) according 
to the Jewiſh computation, is the 11th 
month ot their civil, and the 5th of their 
eceleſiaſtical year, which latter begins with 
the month NMiſan, and the former anſwering 
to part of our July. 

The Fewws. obſerve the firſt day of this 
month as a faſt, on account of the death f 
Aaron, and the gth on account of the burn- 
ing of Solomon's temple by the Chaldeans ; 
and alſo of the building of the ſecond temple, 
after the captivity by the Romans : and alſo 
in remembrance of the edict of the emperor 
Adrian, whereby they were baniſhed out of 
Judea, and forbid ſo much as to look back. 
towards Feruſalem, tho' at a diſtance, with 
defign to lament the ruin of it. : 

They have alſo a notion, that on this day, 
the perſons who were ſent as ſpies by Foſoue 
from the camp, returned to the camp and 
engaged the people in rebellion, 

They likewiſe obſerve the 18th of this 
month as a faſt, on account of the going out 
of the lamp in the Sanctuary that night, in 
the time of king Abaz. & 6.) 

ABACUS (ACazoc, Gr.) a counting 
table, anciently uſed in calculations: this was 
ſometimes a. board covered with ſand, duſt, 
Sc. ſifted evenly upon it, on which Geome - 


poſitions to be univerſal. 


EW 


tricians, &c, uſed to draw their ſchemes., 
| nity ABACUS 


AB 


ABACUS (in Architefure) is the upper- 
moſt member or capital of a column, which 
ſerves as a fort of crowning both to the capi- 
tal and column, tho' ſome erroneouſly make 
jt to be the capital itſelf. 

The ABACUS is ſomething different, in 
different orders, It is a flat ſquare member 
in the Tuſcan, Dorick, and ancient Jonick or- 
ders. In the richer orders, the Corinthian 


and Compoſit, it loſes its native form, having 


its four ſides or faces arch'd or cut inward 


with ſome. ornament, as a roſe, ſome other 


flower, a fiſh's tail, &e. 

But there are other liberties taken in the 
Abacus, by ſeveral architects. Some make 
it a perfect Ogee in the Jonict, and crown it 
with a fillet. In the Dorick, ſome place a 
Cymatium over it, and ſo do not make it the 
permoſt member. In the Tuſcan order, 
where it is the largeſt and moſt maſſive, and 
takes up one third part of the whole capital, 
they ſometimes call it the Die of the capital: 
and Scamozzi uſes the name Abacus for a 
concave mou!ding in the capital of the Tuſcan 
pedeſtal, | 

To ABANDON (F. abandonner, derived, 
according to Menage, from the Italian 
abandezare ; which fignifies to forſake his 
colours; bandum (wexillym) deſerere, 
Paſquier thinks it a coalition of a ban donner, 
to give up to a proſcription : in which ſenſe 
we at this day mention the Ban of the empire. 
Ban, in our old dialect, fignifies a curſe ; 
and to abandon, if conſidered as a compound 
between French and Saxon, is exactly equiva- 
lent to diris devovere) fignifies, accord- 
ing to the different authors, 1. To give up, 
reſign, or quit to. 2. To deſert. 3. To 
— * generally with a tendency to an ill 

e. 

To ABANDON over, to give up to, to 
reſign. k 

ABANDONED, given up, forſaken, de- 
ſerted; corrupted in the higheſt degree, given 
up to wickedneſs. 

ABANDONMENT (abandonnemert, F.) 
1. The act of abandoning, 2. The fate of 
deing abandoned. | 

To ABA'SE (Sea term) to lower or take 
in, as to lower or take in a flag. 

ABA'SED (in Heraldry) is a term uſed of 
the vol or wing of eagles, &c. when the top 
or angle looks downwards towards the point 
of the ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut: 
the natural way of bearing them being ſpread 
ww the tip pointing to the chief or the 


A Bend, a Cheveron, a Pale, &c. are ſaid 
to be abaſed, when their points terminate in 
or below the centre of the ſhield. 2 

An Ordinary is ſaid to be abaſed, when be- 
low its due fituation. 


To ABATE (from the F. abbatre, to 


beat down.) 1. To leſſen, to diminiſh, 2. 


To dejeR, or depreſs the mind. 3. In com- 
merce, do let down the price in ſelling, ſome- 


AB 


times to beat down the price in buying. 
Te ABATE, to grow lefs ; as, his paſſion 
abates ; the ſtorm abates. It is uſed ſome- 


times with the 133 F before the thing 
e 


leſſened ; a diſeaſe abates of its virulence. 
To ABATE (in common Law) it is in 
law uſed both actively and nevterly, as to 
abate a caſtle, to beat it down. To abete 
a writ, is by ſome exception to defeat or over- 
throw it. A ftranger abateth, that is, enter - 
eth upon a hotiſe or land, void by the death 
of him, that laſt poſſeſſed it, before the heir 
take hig poſſeſſion, and fo keepeth him out. 
Wherefore, as he who putteth out him in 
poſſeſſion, is faid to diſſeiſe; ſo he that ſtep- 
th in between the former poſſeſſor and his 
heir, is ſaid to abate, In the neuter fignifi- 
cation thus: the writ of the demandant ſhall 
abate ; that is, ſhall be diſabled, fruſtrated, 
or overthrown, 

ABATEMENT of bonour (with Herald: ) 
is ſometimes an abſolute reverſion or over- 
turning of the whole eſcutcheon, or elſe only 
a mark of diminution, as a Point dexter parted 
tenne, a Coar finifler, a Delf, &c. Theſe 
marks muſt be either tawney, or murrey; 
otherwiſe inſtead of diminutions, they be- 
come additions of honour, 

AB'BESS (of *ACCaleia, Gr. Aburerre, 
Sax.) a Governeſs of nuns. 

AB'BEY 7 (of *aCCaltia, Gr. Abbornice, 

AB'BY S Sax. a government or kingdom) 
a convent or monaſtery, a houſe for religious 
perſons. 

AB/BOT = Abos, Sax.) the chief ruler 
of an abbey of monks and friars, who were at 
firſt lay perſons, and ſubject to the biſhop and 
ordinary priefts of the dioceſe, in which the 
monaſtery or abby was built; and theſe being 
for the moſt part in remote and ſolitary places, 
they had no concernin the affairs of thechurch ; 
but like other lay men were uſed to attend 
divine ſervice in their reſpective pariſh churches 
on Sundays and holy-days ; and if the =_ 
was at too great a diſtance from the pari 
church, then a prieſt was ſent to them to ad- 
miniſter the Sacrament. 

Biſhop ABBOTS, abbots, whoſe abbies 
have been erected into biſhopricks. 

Cardinal ABBOTS, abbots, who are alſo 
called cardinals, 

Commendatory ABBOTS, or abbots in Com- 
mendam, are ſeculars, and do not perform any 
ſpiritual offices, nor have any fpiritual juriſ- 
dition over their monks, altho* they have 
undergone the tonſure, and are. obliged by 
* bulls to take the orders, when they come 

age. 

Crozicr'd ABBOTS, are ſuch as bear the 
crober or paſtorai ſtaff, _ 

Mitred ABBOTS, are ſo galled, becauſe 


| they wear a mitre when they "officiate, and 
n but the pope, 


are independent upon any 
being free from the biſhops*s juriſdiftion, and 


having the ſame authority within their _— 
I 
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that the b'ſhop had : theſe mitred abbots in 


England were alſo lords of parliament, 
— ABBO Ts, are real monks or re- 


ligious, who have taken the vow, and wear 


the habits. 


ABBREVIATED (abbreviatuz, L.) made | 


ABBU'TTALS (of aboutire, F. to limit 
er hound, or of buxan or onburan, Sax.) the 
buttings and boundings of lands, highways, 

& either towards the eaft, weſt, north, or 


th. 

ABDICA'TIVE {abdicgtivus, L.) belong- 

to abdication ; alſo negative. 

ABDO'MEN (of abdo, L. to hide, and 
ementum, the caul.) 

ABDO MEN (with Anatomits) the lower- 
moſt of the three Yentres, or great cavities, 
which contains the ſtomach, liver, bladder, 
ſpleen, guts, Sc. 

A'BELE-tree (with Botaniſt:) a finer kind 
of white poplar. 

ABER TO01d Britiſh) the fall of a leſſer 
water into a greater, as of a brook into a 
river, a river into a lake or ſea. The mouth 
of a river; as Aberconway, &c. 

ABERE-MURDER (of abepe afpareat, 
and mopd murder, Sax.) plain or downright 
murder, in diſtinction from manſlaughter and 
chance medley. 

ABET'TORS (in Lazy) are alſo thoſe per- 
ſons, who without cauſe procureothers to ſue 
out. falſe appeals of felony or murder againſt 
perſons, that they may thereby render them 
infamous, 

ABGATO'RIA (of abgbirtin, Iriſh) the 
alphabet AB C, Ee. 

To ABHOR (ab horreo, L.) to hate with 
acrimony; to deteſt to extremity; to loath, 

ABHORRENCE (from abbor) 1. The 
act of abborrizg, deteſtation. 2, The diſ- 
poſition to abbor, hatred. 

ABHORRENCY, The fame with ab- 


| borrence, 


ABHORRENT (from abbor) 1. Struck 
with abborrence, 2. Contrary to, foreign, 
inconſiſtent with; it is uſed with the particles 
from or to, but more properly with from. 

ABHORRER (from abber) the perſon 
that abbors, a hater, deteſter. 


todo any thing, whether depending upon ſkill, 
or riches, or ſtrength, or any other quality. 
2. Capacity. 3. When in the plural num- 
ber, Abilities frequently ſignify the facul- 
ties or powers of the mind, and ſometimes 
the force of underſtanding given by nature, 
as diſtinguiſhed from acquired qualincations. 

To AB'JUGATE (abjugatum, L. ) to un- 
yoke, to uncouple. 

ABJURA'TION (in our Old Cuſtoms) ſig- 
ified a voluntary baniſhment of a man's ſelf 
from his native country or kingdom for ever. 

ABJURATION (in a Law Senſe) ſigni- 
figs a ſolemn promiſing, never to yield or give 


AB 

obedience or the aſſiſtance of a ſubject to any 
other perſon claiming a right to the crown in 
prejudice of the king then reigning . 

To AB/LEGATE (eblegatum, L.) to ſend 
abroad upon ſome employment ; alſo to ſend 
a perſon out of the way that one is weary of, 

AB'LENESS (of b.biliras, L.) capable- 
neſs to perform. 


_ AB'LUVENT (2@b/uens, L.] walking away 
cleanſing. | , 

ABLU'TION, a cleanſing or purifying by 
waſhing, 

This ceremony was firſt uſed by the Fervifb 
prieſts before the offering of ſacrifice ; for which 
purpoſe king Salomon made a great laver or ſea 
of braſs, into which the prieſts having firſt 
thrown the aſhes of the ſacrifice, they waſh d 
themſelves. 

The ancient Romans likewiſe, in imitation 
of this ceremony, were wont to waſh their 
head, hands, feet, or whole body, before 
they began the office of ſacrifiſing. 

The modern Roman Catholicks apply it to 
what the prieft, who conſecrates the water or 
hoſt, waſhes his hands with; and alſo to that 
ſmall quantity of vine and water that they 
drink after ſwallowing the wafer or hoſt to 
waſh it down. 

5 ABNE GAT ION, a denying a matter point 

ank. . 

ABOMWINABLE 2 i, according 
to the native ſenſe of the word, from ak. and 
omen, L. ſignifies to account a thing for an ill 
omen, or an unlucky ſign, and therefore to 
pray againſt it by certain forms of ſpeech) fit 
or deſerving to be abhorred, loathed or hated. 

To ABOM'INATE (abominari, of ab and 
omen) properly ſignifies to take a thing for an 
ill fign or unlucky omen; to pray againſt it, 
or wiſh the contrary, by certain forms and 
ſpeeches; we uſe it for to abhor, hate gr 
loath. | 

A'BON > (with the ancient Britains) 

A VON © ſignified a river, and was a geng- 
ral name for all rivers. 0 

To ABORT (aborto, L.) to bring forth be- 
fore the time; to miſoarty. 

ABORTION (abortio, L,) 1. The act 
of bringing forth untimely. 2. The produce 


of an untimely birth, 
ABILITY (babtlete, F.) 1, The power 


ABORTLVE, chat which is born before 
the due time. 

ABORTIVE (abortivus, L.) 1. That which 
is broutzht forth before the due time of birth. 
2. Figuratively, that which fails for want 
of time. 3. That which brings forth nothing. 

ABORTIVELY (from abortive) born 
without the due time; immaturely ; untimely. 

ABORTIVENESS ( from abortive) the 
tate of abortion, BG 

ABORTMENT (from abort) the thing 
brought forth out of time; an untimely birth. 

ABOR'/TION (with Gardeners) a term 
uſed of fruits that are produced too early before 


— 


their time, as trees happening to be blaſted by 
B 2 noxiQu3 


off,. 


AB 
noxious winds, are ſubject to this malady, ne- 
ver bringing their fruit to maturity. 
ABOR/TIVENESS, miſcarriage ; alſo 
unſucceſsfulneſs. 
ABOVE (from a and bupan, Sax. boven, 


Dutch.) 1. Higher in place. 2. More in 


quantity or number. 3. Higher in rank, 
power or excellence, 4. Superior to, unat- 
tainable by. 5. Beyond, more than. 6. Too 
proud for, too high for; a phraſe chiefly uſed 
in familiar expreſſion. 

ABOVE. 1. Overhead. 2. In the regi- 
ons of heaven, 3. Before. 

From ABOVE, 1. From an higher place. 
2, From heayen. | 

ABOVE- A. In the firſt place; chiefly. 
 ABOVE-Board. In open ſight, without 
artifice or trick. 

ABOVE-Cited. Cited before. 
 ABOVE-Greund. An expreſſion uſed to 
ſignify, that a man is alive; not in the 

ave. 

ABOUT (abutan or abuton, Sax. Which 
ſeems to fignify encircling on the outſide) 
1. Round, ſurround, encircling. 2. Near to. 
3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 
4. Engaged in, employed upon. 5. Appen- 
dant to the perſon, as cloaths, Cc. 6. Re- 
lation to the perſon, as a ſervant. 
ABOUT. 1. Cireularly. 2. In Circuit. 
3. Nearly. 4. Here and there, every where. 
5. With 70 before a verb; as about to fly, 
upon the point, within a ſmall diſtance of. 
6. The longeſt way, in oppoſition to the ſhort 
ſtrait way. 7. To bring about, to bring to the 
point or ſtate defired ; as be has brought about 
bis purpoſes. 8. To come abet; to come to 
ſome certain ſtate or point. 9. To go about 
a thing; to prepare to do it. 

To ABRA/DE (abradere, L.) to ſhave off. 

ABRA'/SION (with Surgeons) at ſuperficial 


raſing of the ſkin. 


ABRASION (in a Medicinal Senſe) the 
wearing away the natural mucus, which co- 


vers the membranes, 8 thoſe of the 


ſtomach and guts, by corroſive or | ſharp 
humours. N 

ABRASION (with Philoſophers) that mat- 
ter which is worn off by attrition of bodies 
one againſt another. 

ABRIDG/MENT (abregement, F.) an a- 
bridging, &c. wherein the leſs material things 


are inſiſted on but briefly, and ſo the whole 


brought into a leſſer compaſs, 
ABRIDGMENT of account, &c. (in Law) 


is the making it ſhorter, by abſtracting ſome 


of its circumſtances. 
The ABRUP'T (abruptum, L.) the une- 


ven, rough, broken, or craggy part of the 
aby ſs. Milton. 


ABRUP/TNESS, the breaking or being 


+broken off on a ſudden ; alſo craggineſs of a 


rock, mountain, &c, 


To ABSCIN'D (abſcindere, L.) to cut 


| 
. 


* 
— 


A B 


ABSC ISS (in Conick mT or other 


Curvilineal Figures) 
are the parts of the 
axis cut off by the 
ordinates, and ac- 
counted downwards 
from the vertex of 
the ſection; thus 
Vb or VB are 4b- | 
ſeize in this figure. Some writers call theſe 
the Intercepted Axes or intercepted diameters. 

ABSENCE. 1. The ſtate of being 4b- 
ſent, oppoſed to preſent. 2, Want of ap- 
pearance in the legal ſenſe. Abſence is of a 
fourfold kind, or ſpecies: The 1ſt, is a ne- 
ceſſary abſence, as in baniſhed perſons ; this 
is entirely neceſſary. A 2d, neceſſary and 
voluntary; as upon the account of the com- 
mon wealth. The zd, the Civilians call a 
probable abſence; as that of ſtudents on the 
ſcore of ſtudy. The 4th, an abſence entirely 
voluntary; as on the account of trade, mer- 
chandize, or the like, 4p 

To ABSENT one's ſelf, to be voluntarily 
abſent, not to appear, to keep out of the 
way. 
ABSIN/THIATED ( abfinthiatus, L.) 
mingled with wormwood. 

AB'/SOLUTE (with Grammarians) with- 
out regimen or government, as an ablative 
abſolute. 

ABSOLUTE Nouns Adje&ives(withGram.) 
ſuch adjectives as are in the poſitive degree, as 
great, little, low, leſs. | 

ABSOLUTE Nouns Subſftantives, ſuch 
nouns whoſe ſignifications imply a ſimple idea; 
as 4 Man, a Horſe, Earth, Air, &c. 

ABSOLUTE (in Theology) is ſometimes 
uſed to denote a thing being without any 
cauſe, in which ſenſe God is abſolute, 

ABSOLUTE is alſo uſed to fignify free 
from condition, as the decrees of God are ſaid 
to be abſolute in reſpect to men. | 

ABSOLUTE (with Remaniſts) is uſed in 
oppoſition to Declaratory, as they hold that 
a prieſt can forgive fins abſolutely ; but the 
3 ſay only declaratively and miniſte- 
rially. 

ABSOLUTE Motion, ſignifies the change 
of place in any moving body. 

ABSOLUTE Numbers (in Algebra) a num- 
ber which poſſeſſes one intire part or ſide of an 
equation, and is always a known quantity, 
and the rectangle or ſolid under the unknown 
roots in Quadraticks and Cubicks ; thus in this 
equation; @ a+ 16 a= 36, the abſolute 
number is 36, which is equal to the product 
of the two roots or values, multiplied one in- 
to another; this is call'd alſo Homogenum 
Comparationis, by Vieta. 

ABSOLUTE Place, is that part of in- 
finite and immoveable ſpace, that any body 
poſſeſſes. | 

ABSOLUTELY (with Geometricians) is 


uſed to ſignify intirely, compleatly, as a circle 


or 


ſe] 


in 


AB 

er ſphere is ſaid to be abſolutely round, in 
contradiſtinction to a figure that is partly ſo, 
as an Oval, a Spheroid, &. 
ABSOLUT ION (in the Canon Law) a 
juridical act, whereby a prieſt as a judge, 
and by virtue of a power delegated to him from 


| Chriſt, remits ſins. 


ABSOLUTION (in the Cvi7 Law) ſigni- 
Hes a definitive ſentence, whereby. a man ac- 
cuſed of any crime is acquitted. 

ABSOLUTION (in the. Reformed Churcbes 
is uſually underſtood of a ſentence by which a 


perſon ſtanding excommunicated, is, freed or 
© releaſed from the excommunication. 


ABSOLUTORIUM (with Phi 
an abſolute remedy, or moſt effectual medi- 
cine; alſo a certain cure or perfect reco- 
very, L. i 
AB/SOLUTENESS (of abſelu, F. abſo- 


lutus, L.) arbitrarineſs, freedom from con- 


ditions, Sc. | 
To ABSOR'B (with Gardeners, &c.) is 
2 term applied to thoſe greedy branches, that 


growing on fruit trees, do drink up and rob 
the other branches of the nutritious juice, that 


they ſtand in need of for their nouriſhment and 
augmentation. 
ABSTER/SIVE Medicines, ſuch as are 


uſed to clear the ſkin and outward parts ot the 


body from filth. > 

A'BSTRACT (in Phileſopbhy) that which 
is ſeparated from ſome other thing by an 
operation of the mind called abſtraction. 

An ABSTRACT - Idea, is ſome ſimple idea, 
detach'd and ſeparated from any particular 
ſubje& or complex idea, for the ſake of view- 
ing and conſidering it more diſtinctly, as it is 
in itſelf, its own nature, @c, | 
' ABSTRACTED Mathematicks, is uſed in 


mer ſignifying pure arithmetick, geometry, 
or algebra. 1 
ABSTRACTED Nouns Subſtanſtivss (with 


 Grammarians, &c.) are ſuch nouns as denote a 


thing; the exiſtence of which is real, and in 


the nature of the thing; but ſubfiſts only in 


the underſtanding; as Humanity, Truth, Vi- 


gilance, &c. 


ABSTRU'SE (abſftruſus. L.) far remov'd 


from the common apprehenſions or ways of 


conceiving. | 
ABSURD/NESS (abſurditas, L.) diſagreea- 


bleneſs to reaſon, impertinence, folly; an 


error or offence againſt ſome generally allowed 


truth or principle. 


ABUNDAN TIA, an allegorical divinity, 
which was repreſented under the figure of 
a young virgin amidſt all ſorts-of good things, 
in good plight of body, having a freſh lively 
colour, holding in her hand a horn, ſaid to be 
that of Acbelous. 

Self ABU'SE, the crime called otherwiſe, 
ſelf- pollution. ' | 

ABU'SIVENESS, offgnfiyeneſs, affront- 


ingneſe, Fc. 


| 


oppoſition to mix*'d mathematicks; the for- 


| 


AC 

ABYS/MAL,: pertaining to an abyſs. 

ABYSS ('AGiaooo;, Gr.) a bottomleſs pit 
or gulf, or any prodigious deep, where no bot - 
tom can be found, or is ſuppoſed; to. have no 
bottom; a vaff unfathomable depth of waters, 
ſuch as is ſuppoſed to be incloſed in the bowels 
of the ear tn. 

AC'/ADEMY, is a fort of collegiate ſchool 
or ſeminary, Where young perſons are in- 
ſtructed in a private way, in the liberal arts 
and ſciences, | 

ACADEMY (of Horſemanſoip) is alſo 
uſed to ſignify a riding-ſchool, — where 


1 perſons are taught to ride the great horſe, and 


other exerciſes, as fencing, &c. 
- ACATALEP/TICK (of *Axalanzwileg, 
Gr.) incomprehenſible, 

ACATHARSIA ('ax=0apoia, of à neg. 
and Kadi, Gr.) to purge or cleanſe) that 
filth or impurity in a diſeaſed body, which is 
not yet purged off. 

To ACCE DE, (accedere, L.) to come to, 
to draw near to, to enter into. 

ACCEL/ERATED Moetion (in Mechan,) 
a motion which receives continnal increments 
or acceſſions of velocity. | | 

ACCELERA/TION (with Philoſophers) 
a continual increaſe of motion in any heayy 

bodies tending towards the centre of the earth, 
by the force of gravity. | 

ACCELERATION (with the ancient 
Aſtronomers) a term uſed in reſpe& to the 
fixed ſtars, and ſigniſied the difference between 
the revolution of the Primum Mobile and the 
ſolar revolution, which was computed at 

minutes and 56 ſeconds. 

ACCELERATO'RES (Anatomy) certain 
muſcles, fo called of accelerandi, i. e. haſten» 
ing. 
To ACCEN'D (accendere, L.) to kindle, 
to ſet on fire. 

ACCEN'SION (Pb:loſophy) the inkindliug 
or ſetting any natural body on fire, 

ACCENT (with Rbetoricians) a tone or 
modulation of the voice, uſed ſometimes to 
denote the intention of the orator or ſpeaker, 
to give a good or ill ſignification to his words. 

Grave ACCENT (with Gram.) is this 
mark [] over a vowel, to ſhew that the 
yoice is to be depreſſed. | 

Acute ACCENT is this mark [] over 
a 'vowel, to ſhew that the voice is to be 
raiſed. | 

Crrcumflex ACCENT is this mark IJ 
over a vowel, in Greek, and points out a 
kind of undulation of the voice. 

The Long ACCENT (in Gram.) ſhews 
that the voice is to ſtop upon the vowel that 
has that mark, and is expreſſed thus | (-] 

The Short ACCENT (in Gram.) ſhews 
that the time of pronouncing ought to 'be 
ſhort, and is marked thus . ] 

To ACCEN'/'TUATE (accentuatum, I..) 
to pronounce in reading or ſpeaking according 


— 


to the accent. 
| ACCEN- 


KD -. 
 ACCENTUA'TION, 3 pronouncing or 
marking a word, fo as to lay a ſtreſs of the 


- voice upon the right vowel or ſyllable. 


* * — 


perſonal and regard. 4. It is ſome | 
times uſed with the particle ; as to acrepe 
of a perſon 


To ACCEPT (accipie, L. accepter, F.) 
1. To fake with pleaſure ; to receive kindly ; 
to admit with Approbation. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from receive, as ſpecifick from general ; noting 
a particular manner of receiving. 2. It is 
uſed in a kind of juridical ſenſe ; as, to accept 
terms, accept a treaty, 3. In the language of 
the Bible, to accept perſons, is to act with 


ACCEPTABILITY, the quality of being 


able. 

ACCE/PTABLE (accept, F. from the 
L.) It is pronounced by ſome with the accent 
is the firſt ſyllable, as by Milton; by others 
with = accent in — — That which 
is likely to be accepted, grateful, pleaſing. It 
it uſed with the particle to before the perſon 
accepting. 

ACCE'PTABLENESS (from acceprable) 
the quality of being acceptable. 

ACCEPTABLY (from acceptable, F,) 
in an acceptable manner, ſo as to pleaſe, with 
the particle to. , 

ACCEPTANCE (acceptance Fr.) 1. Re- 
ception with approbation. 2. The meaning 
of a Word, as it is received or underſtoed; 
acceptation. | 

ACCEPTANCE (in Law) the receivi 
of a Rent, whereby the giver binds himſelf, 
for ever, to allow a former fact, done by 
another, whether good or bad. 


ACCEP/TANCE '(in Law) a tacit 
ACCEPTA'TION & agreement: thus 


if a man and his wife, ſcized of land in 


right of his wife, do join in making a leaſe 


by deed, reſerving rent, the huſband dying, 
the wife receives or accepts of the rent, the 
leaſe ſhall be made good by this acceptance 
in her, and ſhall bar her from bringing the 
writ Cui in vita againſt the tenant, 
ACCESS in ſome of its Senſes it ſeems 
derived from acceſſus; in others from acceſſio, 
L. acces, F.) 1. The way by which any thing 
may be approached. 2. 'The means, or liber- 
ty, of approaching either to things or men. 
3. Encreaſe, enlargement, or addition. 4. It 
is ſometimes uſed after the French, to ſignify 
the returns of fits of a diſtemper; but this 
(ſenſe ſeems yet ſcarcely received into our 
language. | 
ACCESSION (acceſſio, L. acceſſion, F.) 
1. Encreaſe by ſomething added, enlarge- 
ment, augmentation. 2. The act of coming 
to; joining one's ſelf to; as acceſſion to a 
Confederacy. 3. The act of arriving at; as 
the King's acceſſion to the Throne. 
ACCES/SION (with Phyficzan:) the fit, 
or time of being worſt in any intermittent; 
the ſame as Paroxyſmus. 


AC 
encourage, adviſes, or conceals an offender, 
who is guilty of felony by ſtatute, 

PER AC'CIDENS (with Philoſophers) 
that which does not follow from the nature 
of the thing, but from ſome accidental qua- 
lity of it. Lat, 

AC'CIDENT (accidens, L.) a contingent 
effect, or ſomething produced caſually and 
without any fore- knowledge or deſtination 
of it in the agent that produced it, or to 
whom it happens. 

A thing is alſo frequently ſtiled an acrident, 
in reference to its cauſe, or at leaft as to our 
knowledge of it, and by this an effect either 
caſually produced, or which appears to have 
been ſo to us, is commonly underſtood. 

Common AC/CIDENTS (with Logicians) 
is the fifth of the univerſal ideas, and are 
when the object is a true mode, which may 
be ſeparated, at leaſt by the mind, from the 
thing of which it is ſaid to be an accident, and 
yet the idea of that thing ſhall not bedeſtroy'sd ; 
as round, bard, juſt, prudent, &c. 

Entitive ACCIDENTS (in Metaphyſicks) 
are either primary or ſecondary. 
| Primary entitive ACCIDENTS, are ſuch 
as are abſolute, as Quantity and Quality. 
| Reſpefiive entitive ACCIDENT (with Lo- 
gicians) is relation. | 

Modificative ertitive ACCIDENTS (with 
Metaphyfician) are quando, when; fitus, 
ſituation ; Habitus, habit. 

Prædicable ACCIDENT (with Legicians) 
implies a common quality, which may be, or 
may not be in the ſubject, as a particular 
colour, as redneſs in a wall. 

Predicamental ACCIDENT (with Logici- 
ans) is when it is in its eſſence or nature to 
ſubſiſt in, inhere or cleave to ſome ſubſtance, 
and cannot be alone. 

ACCIDENT (with hr ͤꝶĩ˖‚ is ſuch as 
does not flow immediately from the firſt 
cauſe, but from caſual interpofitions ; ſome 
uſe the exprefſion in much ſame feale as 
ſymptom. 

Abſolute ACCIDENT (with Roman Catho- 
_ is an accident which does, or may poſſi- 
ble ſubſiſt, at leaſt miracylouſly, or by ſome 
ſupernatural power, without a ſubject. 

AC'CIDENTS (in Heraldry) are the prin» 
cipal points in an eſcutcheon. 

ACCIDEN'TALNESS (of accidentalis, 
L.) the happening chance. 

ACCLAFM, acclamation, Milton. 

ACCLIVIS (in Anatomy) a muſcle called 
alſo Obliguus aſcendens. 
 ACCLIVITY (ac- A 
clruvitas, Lat.] is a 
ſteepneſs reckoned up- 
wards on a flope; de- 
clivity is a iteepneſs 
Ker ; thus BA B 
is an a«clivity, and 


ACCESSORY (by Statute) a perſon why 


| AB a declivity, —— 
. ACCLYVOUS 


OUS 


ay 


AC 


'. ACCLYVOUS (ci, L.) rifing up- 


wards, ſtcep up, 

ACCOLLE (in Heraldry) collared, or 
wearing a. collar, Fr. 

A MMODA'TION, the compoſure 
or putting an end to a difference, quarrel, &c. 


alſo convenience. 
ACCOMMODATION (in Philoſophy) 
analogy to 


the Application of one thing by 


another. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, ſomething at- 
tending or added as a circutnſtance to another, 
either by way of ornament, or for the ſake 
of ſymmetry, or the like, 

ACCOMPANIMENTS (in Her 
are all ſuch as are applied about the ſhield, 
by way of ornament, as the belt, mantlings, 


* &c. 


o ACCOM'PANY (accompagner, F.) 
to go or come with. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT (accompliſſement, 
— the entire execution, atchievement, or 
— of ſomething propoſed or under- 

N. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS, acquirements 
- literature, art, ſcience, good behaviour, 

c. 9 
To ACCORD (derived by ſome from 
corda, the ſtring of a muſical inſtrument; 
by others from corda, hearts; in the firſt, 
implying harmony, in the other unity) to 
make agree, to adjuſt one thing to another, 
with the particle t. | 

To ACCORD, to agree, to ſuit with one 
another, with the particle with, 

ACCORD (accord, F.) 1. A compact, 
an agreement. 2. Concurrence, union of 
mind. 3. Harmony, ſymmetry, juſt cor- 
reſpondence of one thing with another. 4. 
Muſical note. 5. Voluntary motion. 6, 
Action in ſpeaking, correſpondent to the 
words, 

ACCORDAMENT (from accord) 1. Agree- 
ment with a perſon, with the particle zwitb. 
2. Conformity to ſomething, 

ACCORDANT (accordant, F.) Willing, 
in a good humour. 

ACCORDING (f.om accord) 1. In a 
manner ſuitable to, agreeably to, in propor- 
tion, 2. With regard to. 

ACCORDINGLY (from accord) agreea- 
bly, ſuitably, conformably. 

ACCOUNT (from the old F. accompe, 
from compattus, L.) originally written ac- 
cempt; but by gradually ſoftening the 
prouunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account, 1. A computation of 
debts, or expences; a regiſter or Facts re- 
lating to Money. 2. The ftate or reſult 
of a Computation ; as the acccunt ſtands thus 
between us. 3. Such a ſtate of perſons or 
things, as may make them more or leſs 
wortay of being conſidered in the reckoning, 
value, or eſtimation. 4. Diſtinction, dignity, 
tank, 5. A reckoniog verified by finding 


"WE 


| the value of 4 thing equal eo what it was 


accounted, 6. A reckoning referred to, or 


ſum charged upon any particular 3 
and thence, figuratively, regard, c ration, 
Jake. 7. A narrative, relation, In this u 


it may ſeem to be derived from conte, F. a 
tale, a narration. 
amination of an affair taken by authority ; 
as, the magiſtrate took an account of t 


tranſaction, given to a perſon in authority. 
10. Explanation ; affignment of cauſes. 11. 
An opinion concerning things previouſly efta- 
bliſhed. 12. The reaſons of any thing collec- 
ted. 13» In Law account is, in the common 
Law, taken for a writ or action brought 
againſt a man, that, by means of office or 
buſineſs undertaken, is to render an account 
to another, as a bailiff to his maſter, a guardi- 
an to his ward. 


To ACCOUNT (ſee account) 1. To efteern 


to think, to hold in opinion. 2. To reckon, 
to compute. 3. To give an account, to aſ- 
ſign the cauſes; in which ſenſe it is followed by 
| the particle for. 4. To make up the reckon- 
ing ; to anſwer for practices. 5. To appear 
as the medium by which any thing may be 

6. To aſſign to, with the parti; 
cle to. 7. To hold in eſteem. 


ACCOUNTABLE (from acceunt)of whom 


an account may be required z who muſt anſwer 


or: followed by the particle to before the. 


perſon, and for before the thing, 

ACCOUNTANT (from account) accoun- 
table to ; reſponſible for. 

ACCOUNTANT, a computer, a man 
ſkilled or employed in accounts. 

ACCOUNT- Book, a book containing ac - 
counts, 

ACCOUNTING (from account) the a& 
of reckoning, or making up of accounts. 
— aan; growing or fticking to, 


ACCRETION (with Naturalifts) is fre- 


quently apply d to the increaſe of ſuch bodies 
as are without life, and it is alſo called Appo- 
tion or Fuxta-pofition. | 
ACCRETION (with Civilians) a 
ACCREMENT F vague or vacant por- 
tion of ground, joined or united with grounds 
| held or poſſeſſed by another. 
ACCROCHE!/ (in Heraldry ) is when one 
thing hooks into another, F. 


AC'/CURATELY ( accurate, L.) with 


exactneſs and nĩcety. 
Accus ABLE (accuſabilis, L.) that may 
be, or deſerves to be accuſed. | 
ACCUSA'TION 7 (in the Cari! Law) is 
ACCUSA'/TION S the intending a crimi- 


— 


a nal action againſt any one, either in one's 


own name, or that of the publick. 
ACEPHA'LOUS ('Axzipanc;, Gr.) with- 

out a head. a 
ACER'B (acer bus, L.) of a compound taſte, 


which conſiſts of ſour, and a degree of routzh - 
nels, 


8. The review and ex- 


tumult. 9. The relation and reaſons of - 


meſs; of of a taſte between ſour" and bitter; | ACINT (with Phyfician;) the ſeed that 
ſuch as moſt unripe fruits have. _ | is within a fruit, and thence - they in their 
-ACERB{ITUDE:(acerbitudo, L.) ſourneſs, | preſcriptions” frequenrly ' uſe owa' exaciniata, 
harſhneſs'in-taſte 3 between ſourneſs and bit- 3 the acini, or ſeeds being taken out, 
terneſs. | | N E 5 r . 
ACERVATION, a heaping up toge-- ACME (Asu, of « neg. and Kapyw, to 
ther, L. | be weary, Gr.) the uppermoſt point) top, or 
- ACETAB/ULA (Anatomy) certain Glan- pitch. | h BM 
dules in the Chorian, one of the ſkins which | ACME (with Phyſicians) is uſed to denote 


cover a child in the womb, the zd degree or height of diſtempers, of Which 
ACH'E (with Farriers) a diſeaſe in horſes, | many have four periods, iſt; The Hebe or 
cauſing a numbneſs in the joints. : beginning; 2d, Anabaſſs, the increaſe or 


ACHER'NER (in Aronomy) a bright fixcd'] growth 3 3d, the Acme, when the morbiſice 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude in Zridinus, whoſe | matter is at the height; 4th, the Paracme ' 
Longitude” is 10, 13 degrees, and latitude | or declenſion of the diſeaſe. | —_—— 
59, 18. ACON'TTAS ('axivriag; Gr.) a ſort of 

To ACHIEV'E (achever, F.) to atchieve, | comet or blazing ſtar, in form reſembling a 
to-accompliſh ; to perform or finiſh ſome no- javeline or dart. Lk 


table act or exploit. ACORN'ED (in Heraldry) bearing acorns. 
ACHIEVEMENT (achevemeat, F.) a no- | ACQUAINTED (of accornte, F.) intelli- 
table perfotmance; - X gence or notice of, made known to, inform 


ACHILLES,-a name which the ſchoolmen | or having told of any matter. x 
give to the principal argument alledged by each! A!CRE, an act of parliament made in the 
ſect of philoſophers in their behalf. time of king Edward I, ordained, that an 

ACHROWNIGAL 2 (achrenicus, L. of a | acre of land ſhould contain 160 perches or 

ACHRONICK privat. and ypiveg, | poles, to be made out ſquare, or 4840 yards 
time, Gr.) out of, or without time. ä ſquare, or 43, 560 feet ſquare; but in divers 

AlCIDs, are kinds of ſalts, all whoſe little places in this kingdom this has been altered 
particles are long, pointed and ſharp at their by cuſtom, by varying perches in the number 
extremities, and make the tongue feel a ſhatp- | of feet, as 18, 20, 24, and ſonietimes 28 
7 nefs, as citrons, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, | feet to the perch. 

4 Sc. the moſt ſenſible effect of them is the ACRO'/TERES (*Axpelnpa, — 

1 coagulation of thoſe liquors, with which they | ACROTE RIA (with Anatomiſtt the ut- 
1 are mixed. The manner how theſe coagu- | moſt parrs of a man's body; as his fingers 
ktions are effected, is by the Acids ſtopping | ends, &c. 

the pores of the liquor, upon which they are | To ACT“ (acrum, ſup. of ago, L.) to do, 
poured, in ſuch ſort, that the ſubtile matter | operate, cr perform. 10 
cannot paſs more into it, and ſo they grow ACT! (a&#us, of ago, L. to do) is the effec- 
Thick and loſe their motion. tive uſe or application of ſome power or facul- 

Natutal' ACIDS (with Phyſicians) are ſuch | ty, by means of which ſomething is effected. 
as have a proper ſharpneſs" or their owngz'as | ACTS, are alſo the deliberations and re- 
juice of lemons, c. ſolutions of a publick aſſembly, as of a par- 

Artificial ACIDS (with Chymifts) are ſuch» | liament, council, convocation, &c, | 
as are prepared by the fire, in chymical ope- Preparatory ACTION (in Lato) is that 

3 


rations. _- Prejudicial ACTION which grows from 

Mami ft ACIDS; ſuch things as affect the | ſome doubt in the principal; as ſuppoſe a man 
tongue, with a ſenſe of ſharpneſsand ſourneſs. | ſues a younger brother for land, deſcended 

Dubious ACIDS, ſuch things which have | from his ſather, and objection is made that he 
not enough of the acid nature, to give ſen- | is a baflard, the baftardy muſt be firſt try*d, 
ible marks to the taſte ; but yet agree with | and thence the action is call'd Prejudicial. 
the manifeſt acids in other properties, ACTION upon the caſe (in Law) a writ 
| ACIDITY ) (with Chymifts) the acidity | brought for an offence done without force 
1 ACIDNESS S or keenneſs of any liquor | againſt any man; as for defamation, non- 
[ that conſiſts in keen particles of ſalts diſſolved | performance of promiſe, or ſome other miſ- 

| 


and put into a viclent motion by the means of | demeanor. 
| fire. 155 ACTION on the caſe for 2pords, is brought 

19 ACID ULATED (of Acidula, L. ſpaw- | where a perſon is injuled or defamed, or for 
if waters) having à mixture of nitre, vitriol, words ſpoken which affect a perſon's life, 

4 alum; and falt, l | office or trade, or to his loſs of preferment in 

[; A/CINI (with Bataniſts) are taken for thoſe |' marriage, ſervice, or which occaſion any par- 

[| grains that grow thick, or ſmall grains grow- | ticu:ar damage. 

Ml ing in bunches, after the manner of grapes | ACTION on the flatute (Law term) an 
| ſtones, of. which the fruits of the Elder- action brought upon the breach of a ſtatute, 
bt tree, Privet, and other plants of the like kind | as where perjury is committed to the prejudice 
l\ are compoſed, . | of another, ö 
ix ACTION 
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ACTION (in Poetry) is an event, either | 


real or imaginary, which- makes the ſubject cf 
a dramatick or epick poem. 

- ACTION (in an Apict Poem) is reckoned 
the ſecond part; and this action, which is re- 


preſented by the recital, muſt be «nwerſal, | 


imitated, feigned, and the allegory af a moral 
truth, — 

Neceſſary moral ACTIONS (in Ethicls) 
are when the perſon, to whom the law or 
command is given, is bound abſolutely to per- 
form it by virtue of the law of the ſuperior. 

. ACTIONS moral-godd(in Etbicks)are fuch 
as are agreeable to the law. ; 

ACTIONS moral-evil (in Ecbicks) are ſuch 
a3 are diſagreeable to the law. | 

 ACTIONARY 

AC'TIONIST tion or actions, or ſhares 
of a company's ſtock. - 

ACTIVE NES (activitas, L.) nimbleneſs, 
readineſs, or propenſity to act. 

Sphere of ACTIVITY of a Body, is that 
ſpace which ſurrounds it, ſo far as the virtue 
or efficacy of it extends and produces any 
ſenſible fect. 

AC/TUAL Fire (with Surgeons) that which 
burns at firſt touch, as fire itſelf, or fearing 
Irons, | 

To ACUATE (acuatum, L.) to ſharpen. 

. AC'UTE accent, ſee accent. 
ACUTE angle (in Geometry) 
any angle leſs than a right angle; 
or containing leſs than 90 de- 


Prees - ? 
— — ACUTE gd triangle (in | 


Trigonometry) a triangle which 
has all its angles acute, as ; 


the proprietor of an ac- 


ACYROLOGVA (Axe - 


a, Gr.) an improper way of 
ipeaking; a bull. 7 
ADDER'*'z-Greafs, an herb. Fa. 
ADDER*'s-HWort, an herb, | 
' ADDV/TIONS of Eftate or Quality (in a Low 
Senſe ) are yeoman, gentleman, eſquire, &c. 
ADDITIONS (of Degree) the ſame as 
names of dignity, as duke, earl, Sc. 


ADDITIONS (of Place) as ſuch a perſon 


of London, Briſtol, 8c. 

To ADDRESS (addreſſer, F. From dere- 
ar, Span, From dirige, direttum, L.) 
1. To prepare one's {elf to enter upon any 
action ; as, be addreſſed bimſelf to the work. 
2, To get ready; to put in a ſtate for imme- 
diate uſe. 3. To apply to another by words; 
with various forms of conſtruction. 4. Some 
times without a propoſition. $5. Sometimes 
with to. 6. Sometimes with the reciprocal 


pronoun; as, be addreſſed himſeſf to the Ge- 


neral, 7. Sometimes with the accuſative of 
the matter of the addreſs, which may be the 
nominative to the paſſive. 8. To addreſs, is 
to apply to the king in form. a 

ADDRESS (addreſſe, F.) Verbal appli- 
cation to any one, by way of perſuaſion, peti- 
tion, 2, Courtſhip. 3. Manner of addreſſing 
another ; as we fay, a man cf an bapf y, or d 


| 


| 


Above. 


= 


AD 
plenfing addreſs; a man of an auk ward ad 
4. Skill, dexterity. 5. Manner of directing 
a letter; a ſenſe chiefly meicantile. 


ADDRESSER, (from addreſs) the perſon 


that addreſſes, or petitior.s. JF 

ADDU'CENT (adducens, L.) drawing or 
leading to. | 

23 Euſcles, ſee Adductores. 

ADEP HAGUVA('*A#29payiz, Gr.) an eati 
to fill, greedineſs. eb wins ng 

A'DEPS (with Anatomiſis) a ſmaller part 
of the body, differing from pinguedo, in that 
it is a ſubſtance. thicker, and more earthy, 
It flows from the blood through peculiar 
veſſels into bags or blanders, which receive it. 

ADEQUATE (adequatus, L.) ſomething 
equal] to or co- extended with another, and fill- 
ing the whole meaſure and capacity of it. 

To be ADF/QUATE, is to be every way 
equal, as to capacity, extent of power, and 
all other properties; neither falling ſhort of it, 
nor exceeding it in any part. | 

ADE'QUATENESS (of adaquatus, L.) 
equality, c. 

ADHE'SION 

ADHE/RENCE 5. fignifies che ftate of 
two bodies, which are joined or faſtened to each 
other, either by the mutual interpoſition of 
their own parts, or the compreſſion of exter- 
nal bodies. "al. hd” 

ADIAPHO'RA (CA, Gr.) things 
indifferent, neither commanded nor forbidden, 
which, while they are ſuch, perſons are at 
liberty to do, or not to do. 

ADIHAPHORIST (of & and J:apogic, Gr.) 
a moderate or indifferent perſon, _ 

ADIAPHQ/RY (CAS e, Gr.) a fort 
of eaſineſs or cool inclination, as to the choice 
of one thing before another; cool affection or 
bebaviogr-towards another perſon, - | 

ADJOU'RNMENT in Zyre (Law Term) 
an appointment of a day, when the juſtices in 
Eyre meet to fit again. 

ADñTPSA (CAU, Gr.) medieites or ju- 
leps to quench thirſt, [4 | 


To ADJUDGE (adjuduo, L.) 1. To give 


the thing controverted to one of the parties by 
a judicial ſentence z with the particle to before 
che perſon. 2. To ſentence, or to condemn 
to a-puniſhment, with go before the thing. 
3. Simply to judge; to decree; to determine. 
_ ADJUDICATION. (adjudicatio, L.) the 
act of judging, or of granting ſomething to a 


litigant, by a judicial ſentence. 


To ADJUDICATE (azjudreo, L.) 

To ADJUDGE ; to give ſomthing contro- 
verted to one of the litigants, by à ſentence 
or deciſion, a 


ADJUNCT { adjun#uy, L.) joined to. 


ADJUNCT({ (in Civil Concerns) a collegue, 


or fellow officer, aſſociated) to another, to 

aſſiſt him in his office, or to overſee him. 
ADJUNCT (with Pbiloſat bers) whatever 
does not naturally and effential.:y belong to a 
being, but is 2 or added to it over and 
| Ab- 


(in Natural Philoſophy) 


Doe bus 
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AD 
ION, a coupling or joining to, L. 

To AD JUST (adjufter, F.) 1. To regu- 
late; to put in order; to ſettle in the right 
form. 2. To reduce to the true ſtate or ſtand- 
ard; to make accurate. 3. To make con- 
formable. It requires the particle te, before 
the thing to which the conformity is made. 

ADJUSTMENT ' adjuſtment, F.) 1. Regu- 
lation; the act of putting in method; ſettle- 
ment. 2. The ftate of being put in method; 
or regulated, 

ADJUTANT, a petty officer, whoſe duty 
is to aſſiſt the major, by diſtributing the pay, 
and overſecing the puniſhment of the com- 
mon men. a. 

AD fU ro, a helper or affifter, L. 

ADTOTO/RIVUN (in the Medicinal Art) 
2 means of cure, ſubſervient to others of 
more importance. Uk 

ADJU'TORY (adjatorious, L.) aiding), 
aſſiſting, helping. 

ADJU'TRIX, a ſhe-helper, L. 

To ADMINISTER (adminiftro, L.) 1. To 

ive ; to afford; to ſupply, 2. To act as the 
Siniſter or agent in any employment or of- 
fence ; generally, but not always, with ſome 
hint of Fabord ation, to adminiffer the go- 
vernment. 3. To adminiſter Juſtice, 4. To 
adminiſter the facrament. 5. To adminiſter 
an oath. 6. To adminiſter phyſick. 7. To 
adminiſter to; to contribute; to bring ſup- 
plies. 8. To the office of an admi- 
niftrator, in Lato. See adminiftrator. 


To ADMINISTRATE, (adminiſftro, L.) 


to exhibit; to give as phy fick. 

ADMINISTRATION (adminiftratis, L.) 
1. The act of adminiſtring, or conduct in 
gaining employment; as, the conducting pob- 
ck affairs; diſpenſing the laws. 2. The 
active, or executive part of government. 3. 
Thoſe to whom the care of publick affairs is 


AD 
flag in his ſhipꝰs 3 riss 

AD'MIRALTY Court, the chief court at 
London of the lord high-admiral, erected for 
deciding maritime controverkes, ttial of male 
factors for crimes committed on the high- 
ſea, &c. | 

AD/MIRALTY Court, a tribunal in which 
cauſes relating to maritime affairs are try'd. 

All the proceſſes and ings in this 
court run in the name of the lord high - ad- 
miral, and not that of the king, _ - 

The lord high-admira! has in the court a 
deputy, who is ſtiled Fudge of the admirahy, 
and is uſually ſome: eminent doctor of the 
civil law; the proceedings in matters relating 
to property in this court, are determined by 
the civil law, the fea being accounted out of 
the verge or limits of the common law. 

The proceedings to action are by way of 
libel, and the plantiff gives ſecurity that he 
will proſecute the ſuit, and pay whatever 
ſhall be awarded againſt him, if he fails; and 
on the contrazy, the defendant ſecures the 
plaintiff at the diſcretion of the judge, that 
he will make his appearance in the court, 
ſtand to every thing his proctor ſhall do in 
his name, and ſatisfy any judgment that ſhall 
be given againſt him. 

They make ufe alſo of the laws of Rbodes 
and Oleron in this court. And the former de- 
crees and cuſtoms of the Fngliþ court of ad- 
| miralty have the force of precedents for decid- 
ing controverſies. | 

In criminal cauſes, ſuch as piracies, the 
proceedings were anciently by accuſation and 
information ; but this being found inconveni- 
ent, two ſtatues: were made in the reign of 
king Henry VIII. that ſuch ſhould be tried by 
witneſſes, and a jury, authoriz'd by ſpecial 
commiſſion of the king to the lord admiral of 
England, at which ſome of the judges in 


committed, 4. Diſtribution; exhibition; diſ- 
penſation. TEA 

" ADMINISTRATIVE-'(from admini/irate) 
that which adminiſters ; that by which any 
one adminiſters. - a | 

ADMINISTRATOR (adminifirator, I..) 
1. It is properly taken for him that has the 
Foods of a man dying inteſtate, committed to 

is charge by the ordinary; and is accounta- 
ble for the ſame, whenever it ſhall pleaſe the 
oplinary to call upon him thereunto. 2. He 
that officiates in divine rites. 3. He that con 
ducts the government. | : | 

ADMINISTRAPRIX (L.) the who ad- 

miſters in conſequence of a will. 

 ADMINISTRATORSHIP, the office of 
adminiſtrator. | 2 

Rear ADMIRAL, the admiral of the 

third ſquadron in a royal fleet, who carries his 
flag with the arms of his country in the-miz- 
zen top of his ſhip. F 74.41 

Vice ADMIRAL, another of the three | 
principal officers of a royal navy, that com- 


* 


Meſiminſter- hall are alſo in commiſſion. 

There are diſtinct boundaries and precincts 
of power to the com mon laws of Exgland, 
and the admiralty ; for in the ſea, as far as 
low-water-mark reaches,the placeis reckoned 
to bein, and the cauſes in the national county, 
And ſuch caſes as happen to be thence ariſing, 
are determipable by the common laws; but 
when theſea is full, the admiral has juriſdiction 
there allo, as long as the tide laſts, over mat- 
— done between the low- water- mark, and 

To ADMIRE (admire, L. admirer, F.) 
1. To regard with wonder; generally in a 
good ſenſe. 2. It is ſometimes uſed in more 
familiar ſpeech for, to regard tb love, 3. 
It is uſed, but rarely, in an ill ſenſe. 

To ADMIRE. To wonder: ſometimes 
with the particle at. 


2. In common ſpeech, a lover. 
ADMIRINGLY (from admire,) with ad ;- 


mands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries his | 
» A 2 a | 


miration; in the manner of an admirer. 
por” 1 _ ADMISSIBLE 


An ADMIRER (from admire.) 1. The per- 
| ſon that wonders, or regards with admiration. 
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ADMISSIBLE  {admitto, admiſſum, L..) 


that which may be admitted. 

ADMISSION (adi, L.) 1. The act 
or practice of admitting. 2. The ſtate of 
being admitted. 3. Admittance; the power 


of entering, or being admitted. 4. In the 


Eecleſiaſtical law. It is, when the patron 
preſents a clerk to a church that is vacant, 
vnd the biſhop, upon examination, admits and 


allows of ſuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by 
5. The al- 


ſaying, admitto te habilem, & c. 
Jowance of an argument; the grant of a 
p?fit.ion not fully proved. 


enter; fo grant entrance. 2. To ſuffer to 
enter upon an office; in which Tenſe, the 
pbraſe of admiſſion into a college, Sc. is 
uſed. 3. To allow an argument, or poſition. 
4. To allow or grant in general; ſometimes 
with the particle of. 

ADMITTABLE (from admit) the perſon 
or thing which may be admitted. | 

ADMITTANCE (from admit) 1. The 
act of admitting; allowance or permiſſion to 
enter. 2. The power or right of entering. 
3. Conceſſion of a poſition. 


ADMIXTURE (of admixtus, L.) a mix- 


ture or mixing with or to. | 


ADNASCEN'TIA (with the Anatomiſts) | 


branches that ſprout out of the main ſtock, | 
as the veins and arteries. | | 
ADNASCENTIA (with Boranifts) thoſe | 
excreſcencies, which grow under the earth, 
as in the Lily, Nareiſſis, Hyacinth, &c. which 
afterwards become true roots. 
ADO RARBLENESS (of adcradilis, L.) 
worthineſs to be adored. | 
ADORN'MENT, adorning, ornaments, 
beautifying. * 
ADOSCULA'TION (in Botany) a joining 
or inſertion of one part of a plant into ſome 
cavity, as it were mouth to mouth. | 
ADROTTNESS (of Adroit, F.) dexterouſ- 
wi ſki:lfulneſs, neatneſs, handineſs, clever- 
neſs. | 
ADR“ (a and oni Fe, Sax.) thirſty, 
ADVANCE Foſs (Feri cation) a ditch of 
water round the eſplanade or glacis of a place, 
to prevent it being ſurprized by the beſiegers: 
ADVANTA/GEOUSNESS (of avanta- 
geux, F.) profitableneſs. 
ADVENTITIOUS (in the C Law) 
is applied to ſuch goods as fall to a perſon 
either by mere fortune, or the liberality of a 
ffranger, or by coVateral ſucceſſion, in op- 
poſition to Prefectitious, i. e. ſuch goods as 
deſcend in a direct line, from father to ſon. 
ADVENTITIOUS Glandules (Anatomy) 
thoſe kerfiels which are ſometimes under the 
arm-holes, and in the neck; as in the Ang's- 
EI, &c. | 
AN bold, daring, haz- 
ardous. 
ADVEN'TURESOMNESS 


| 


(of avan- 


* 


AD 

| _ ADVI'SABLENESS (of adviſable, F. and 
neſs, Eng, termination) fitneſs to be adviſed, 
done, &c. expediency, 

ADVVSEDNESS (of adviſer, F.) conſi- 
derateneſs. 

ADVISE/MENT, confultation. 

ADULTYNESS (of adultus, L.) the being 
grown to ripneſs of years. 

ADUL'TERANT (adulterans, L.) adul- 
terating. "Rb 

ADUL'TERATED (adulteratus, L.) cor- 
rupted, marred, ſpoiled, counterfeit, made 


| of a baſer alloy or mixture. 


 ADUL/TERATENESS, baſeneſs or coun- 
terfeitneſs. 5 
ADUL/TERINE (in Civi! Law) a child 
iſſued from an adulterous amour or commerce. 
ADULTERY, is the act of incontinency 
or whoredom in married perſons ; but if one 


nication in the unmarried, and adultery in the 
married, 

ADUM'BRANT (adumbrans, L.) ſhadow- 
ing. 
ADUMBRA'TION (in Heraldry) is when 
any figure in a ccat armour is born ſo ſha- 
dowed or obſcured, that nothing is viſible but 
the bare purfile, or (as the painters call it} 
the out-line 3 when this happens, it is ſaid 
to be adumbrated, | 

Lord AD/VOCATE (in Scotland) an of- 
ficer of ſtate, appointed by the king to adviſe. 
about the making and executing Law; to. 
defend his right and intereſt in all publick aſ- 
ſemblies, to proſecute capital crimes, & & | 
College o in Scot- 
Faculty 7 : ADVOCATES 3 land) a 
college conſiſting of 180, appointed to plead 
in all actions before the lords of ſeſſions. 
AD'VOCATESHIP (of awzcar, Fr. ad- 
vocatus, L. and ſhip) the office cf an advocate. 

To ADVOW 2 (ina Law Senſe) thus he 

To AVOW is ſaid to avow, who. 
having taken a diſtreſs for rent, &c. juſtifies 
or maintains the act, after the party diſtrained 
has ſued a replevin to have hig goods again. 
ADUST (in a Medicinial Serſe) the blood, 
when by reaſon of its exceſſive heat, the 
thinner parts of it ſteam thro' in vapours, the 
thicker remaining biack, and full of dregs, as 
of e, or burnt 3 When ſo, it is ſaid to be 
ACEA, ſolomn feaſts and combats ce- 
lebrated in Agira, in honour of acus. 
EL 7 in compound names, is a Saxon par- 
AL F ticle, and ſignifies all, or altoge= 
ther, as way does in Greek. £1 pin, ſignifies. 
altogether * Elbe n, all illuſtri 
ous; Aldred, altogether reverend z Affred, al- 
together peaceful. : 
AEL a Saxon particle, according to the 
ELF & different 3 is AY Kat yg 
Ulf, Wulf, Rulf, Hilf or Hef, and ſignifies 
— that we pronounce Help 3 ſo an, 
QC a. i 


fureug, F.) ventureſomneſs. 


AE 


4s viRorious help : Aekwold, an auxiliary gover- 0 


nour; Aelfgrva, a giver of aid or aſſiſtance: 

AEL'LO CAN, Gr. awbirlwi: dor ſtorm) 
one of the harpies or . monſtrous birds, men- 
tioned by the poets. L. 

AEINGMATUICAL {*Ay;3parit:, Gr.) 
pertaining to riddles, &c. 

Z£O'LII SCLOPE, a wind-muſket which 
will ſhoot bullets with wind and air; as forci- 
bly as with powder. 

ON (Aus, Gr. age) the duration of a 
thing. 


AQUILIB'RIUM inMechanicts) is when 


equal weights at equal diftances, or unequal 


weights at unequal diſtances, mutually pro- 

portionable to the center, cauſe the artas of 

any ballance to hang even, fo that they do 

not outweigh one another; even weight and 
oize. 

ZEQUIPON'DERANT ( aquiponderan, 
L.) weighing equally; being of an equal 
weight, 

ERA is ſaid originally to have ſignified a 
number ſtamped on money, to denote the cur- 
rent value of it; and if fo, it may eme from 
:, braſs, from which plural Era, came 
the feminine ſingular, Æra; and that becauſe 
they put the word ra to each particular 
of an account, as we now do Ttem, or elſe; 
becauſe the Rcmans anciently marked down 
the number of years in tables with little braſs 
nails; and ſo in reference to the laſt mention- 
ed cuſtom, the word ra came to lignify the 
fame with Epocha, viz. a certain time or 
date from whence to begin the new year; or 
fome particular way of reckoning time and 

ears. 
? And in this ſenſe the word is thought to be 
compoſed of theſe initial letters A. E. R. A. 
for Annus erat regni 'Auguſti, the Spaniards 
Having began their Æra from his reign, There 
are many Ar2's uſed by n the 
moſt eminent of which are, 

The ra of "the creation of the world, 
which began, according to the Julian account, 
on the twenty-fouith day of the month of 
October, which ſome place 39 51 years before 
the birth of Chriſt ; others reckow 3983, 
and Kep/ar 3993. 

The Chriftian Ara, from the birth of 
Chriſt, begins December 298. 

The Roman Mira, from the building af the 
city of Rome, begins April 21, 2 is 752 
years before Chriſt's time. 

The Turkiſh Ara or Hegira, which they 
account from Mabomet's flight, begins the 
16th of Fuly, A. D. 622, 

The ra of the Olympiads begins 1 
the new moon in the ſammer ſolſtice 7 
years before the birth of Chriſt, This Ara 
and that of Ipbitus is chiefly uſed: by Greek 
hiſtorians. 

AERIAL. Perſpective, is — which re- 

reſents bodies weakened and diminiſhed in 
propartcn to their diſtance from the eyg. - 


1 


4 


AF 

AERIZU'SA (Aue, eu, Gr.) 4 gaſper 
ſtone, reſembling the air or ſky in colour. 

STIVAL, belonging to ſummer- time. 

AESTIVA' TION, a dwelling or reſidence 
in a place for the ſumtner⸗ time. 

AZ/TAS, age; hence anno æbatit fue, 
under the effigies of perſons, fignifies i in the 


year of their age, L. 


E THEL (A del, Sax.) 5 or fa- 
mous, as /Ethelred's famous counſel, &c, 

ETHER (A,0%, of de Dt, I run al- 
ways, or of de, thining bright, or of 43. 
Stor, always warming, Gr, or of NN, Heb. 
illuſtrious) is moſt commonly uſed to ſignify a 
very fine, thin, diaphanous fluid, which, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, ſurrounds the earth, up to as 
far as the interſtellary world, and which eaſily 
penetrates and runs through all things, and 
permits all things to run as eaſily through it. 

Dr. Hook calls that medjum or fluid body, 
in which all other bodies do, as it were, ſwim 
and move, Atber. But this ſome diſapy 
prove of, as fayouring too much the Carteſian 
Doctrine of an abſolute Plenum, which hag 
been proved an impoſſibility, by many infal- 
lible reaſons and experiments. Therefore as 
we call the Medium, in which we breathe and 
live, the Air, by which we mean an elaſtic, 
fluid body, which either has very large in- 
tetſtices devoid of all matter, or elſe is in part 
fill'd with a fluid, very eafily moving out of 
them by compreſſion, and returning as readily 
into them again, when that compreſſiou is 
taken eff; ſo we alſo do agree to call that 
finer fluid At be- (if it be a body) which is ex- 
tended round our air and atmoſphere, above it 
and beyond it, up to the planets, or to an in- 
definite diſtance, tho' we ſcarce well under- 
ſtand what we mean by the word ther. 

£2£THE'REAL World, all that ſpace a- 
bove the upper element, vix. Fire, which 
the ancients imagined to be perfectly homoge- 
neous, incorruptib e, unchangeable, &c. 

ETHEREAL Oi (Cbymiſtry) a fine ſubtle 
oil, approaching nearly to the nature of a 
ſpirit, | 

ZEVITER'NI (among the Romans) cer- 
tain deities, ſo called becauſe they remained to 
perpetuity, to whom they always offered red 
oxen in ſacrifice, 

AF'FABLENESS (affabilitas, L.) eaſineſs 
to be ſpoken to, or of addreſs, gentleneſs, 
courteous or kind behayiour. 

AFFECT (from the verb, affect) 1. At- 
tention; paſſion; ſenſation, 2. Quality; cir- 
cumſtance: 7 
A 0 AFFECT (affefter, F . afficio, Hectum, 
L.Y 1. To act upon; to produce effects in 
any other thing. 2. To move th paſſions. 
3. To ziq at; to epdeavour after; ſpoken of 
perfong! "4. To tend to ; ; to endeavour after: 
ſpoken of things. 5. To be fond of; to be 


pleaſed with; to love; to regard with fondneſs, 
6. To make a ſhew 'of ſomething ; to ſtudy 
has ts of pn) . with ſome de- 


bree 


aſineſs 
leneſs, 
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; cir- 
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AF 


gree of hypocriſy. 7. To imitate in an un- 


natural and conſtrained manner. 8. To con- 
vict of ſome crime; to attaint with guilt: 
a phraſe merely juridical. | 

AFFECTATION (affe&atio, L.] the act 
of mak ing an artificial appearance. . 

AFFECTED Participia! (from affect) 1. 
Moved ; touched with affection; internally 
diſpoſed. or inclined; 2. Studied with over - 
much care, or with hypocritical appearance. 
3. In a perſonal ſenſe, full of affectation; as, 
an affected lady. a | 

AFFECTEDLY (from affected) in an af - 
feed manner; hypocritically ; with more 
appearance than reality. ' 

AFFECTEDNESS (from affected) the 
quality of being affected; or making falſe 
appearances, 

AFFECTION (from aft&ion, F. Affectio, 
Lat.) ., The ſtate of being affected by 
any cauſe, or agent. 2. Paſſion of any kind. 
3- Love; kindneſs; zood- ill to ſome perſon; 
often with te, or tewwards, before the perſon ; 
4. Good-will to any object, zeal z paſſionate 
regard. . 5. State of the mind in general, 6. 
Quality; property, 7. State of the body as 
acted upon by any cauſe, 8. Lively repreſen- 
tation in painting. 

AFFECTIONATE (afe&#ionne, F. from 
affetion) 1. Full of affefion; ſtrongly moved 
warm; zealous. 2. Strongly inclined 70; 
diſpoſed to; with the particle . 3. Fond; 
tender. 4. Benevolent ; tender. 

_ AFFECTIONATELY 2 affetionate) 
in an * manner, fondly; tenderly; 
bene volently. 

AFFECTIONATENESS (from afectio- 
nate) the quality, or ſtate of being affe&onare ; 
fondneſs; tenderneſs ; good-will ; benevolence. 

AFFE 
fected; conceited ; the ſenſe is now obſolete, 
2. Inclined ; mutually diſpoſed. 

AFFECTIOUSLY (from affe#) in an af- 
fecting manner. | 

_ AFFECTIVE (from affe#) that which 
afjefts , that which ſtrongly touches; it is 
generally uſed for painful. 

AFFECTUDOSITY (from affetuous) paſ- 
ſionate neſs. 

AFFEC TU O US (from ae] full of paſ- 


ſion; as, an A ectuous ſpeech, a word little 
ſeg 


yied. 
 AFFECT'ION (with Naturalifts) a quality 
or property of ſome natural being. 2 
AFFECTION (in a Legal Senſe) fignifies 
3 making over, pawning or mortgaging a thing, 
to aſſure the payment of a ſum of money, or 
the diſcharge of ſome other duty or ſervice. 
AFFECTIONS (with Humanifts) are di- 
inguiſhed into, | 
Primary AFFECTIONS of Being (in Me- 
#apbyſicks) are Unity, Truth and Goodneſs. 
United AFFECTIONS of Being (in Meta- 
Fbyficks)-are ſuch as are predicated of Being, 
Engly and ſolely, and are convertible with it, 


CTIONED (from afe&#0n) 1. Af- 


| 


| 


| AF 


without any conjunction; as every Being is 
good, and all good is a Being. 

Diſunited AFFECTIONS of Being (in Me- 
tapbyſicks) are predicated of it with a disjunc- 
tive term, and by taking in both parts of the 
ſentence are convertible with it, as Being is 
either neceſſary or contingent, and whatſover 
is either neceſſary or contigent is a Hein 

AFFECTIONS of Body (with Natura lifts) 
certain modifications of a body, occaſioned or 
introduced by motion, by means of which the 
body comes to be ſo and ſo diſpoſed, 

AFFECTIONS of the Mind, are what are 
commonly called paſſions. 5 

AFFVANCE (with Divines) ſignifies an 
acquieſcence of the mind, by which it is ſup- 
ported againf all unneceſſary doubts and fears, 


upon account of the divine all-ſufficiency in 


general; but with a more ſpecial eye to 
knowledge, wiſdom and providence. 
AFFIDA'TION, a mutual fidelity be- 
tween one perſon and another, L. 
AFFIDA/VIT (I. e. he has plighted his 
faith or ſworn) a depoſition, or the witneſſing 
a thing upon oath. | 
To make AFFIDA/VIT (Law Term) to 
me to the truth of a thing before a magi- 
rate. | 
AFFIRMA'TION (in reſpect to the peo- 
ple called Quakers) ſignifies a folemn decla- 
ration in a judicial way, which by act of parli- 
ament is indulged them inſtead of taking an 
oath, - as other perſons do, and is in all mat- 
ters of meum and tuum or right, obligatory and 
valid, but in criminal cauſes of no force. 
AFFIR'MATIVE Heretick (in the Popiſb 
Law) one who owns the errors he is charged 
withal, and maintains the ſame in his exami- 
nation with firmneſs and reſolution. 
+ AFFIX/ION, a fixing or faſtening to. 
AFFLA'TION, a blowing or breathing 
upon. L. | 
AFFLA'TUS, a blaſt, or inſpiration, a 
blowing or breathing upon. L. : 
AFFLICT/EDNESS (of affiifus, Lat. 
and neſs) affliction, 
AF'FLUENCY (affluencia, L.) abundance, 
great ſtore, plenty, weal | 
AFF/LUENT (affiuens, L.) abounding, 
flowing to, increaſing. 
AF'FLUENTNESS (affluentia, L.) great 
plenty. | 
To AFFORD (affourrer, affourrager, F.) 
1. To yield or produce; as, the foil affords 
grain; rhe trees afford fruits, this ſeems to be 
the primitive ſignification. 2. To grant, or 
confer any thing, generally in a good ſenſe, 
and ſometimes in a bad, not properly. 3+ 
To bs able to ſell ; it is uſed always with re- 
ference to ſome certain price; as, I can atford 
this for leſs than the other. 4. To be able to 
bear expences; as, traders can afford more 
finery inpeace than war. 
To AFFRIGHT, to affect with fear; to 
terrify; it generally implies a ſudden im- 
Oy, preſſion. 
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AF 

preſſion of fear.” 2, Tt is uſed in the paſſive, | 
ſometimes with at, before the thing feared. 
2. Sometimes with the particle with, before 
the thing feared. & 

AFFRIGHT {from the verb) 1. Terror; 
fear 3 this word is chiefly poetical. 2. The 
eavſe of fear; terrible object. 

AFFRIGHTFUL (from affight) full of 

gbe, or terror; terrible, 

AFFRIGHTMENT (from a igt) 1. 
The impreſſion of fear; terror. 2. The 
Kate cf fearfulneſs. 

- +AFFRAY'. (probably of a Fayer, F.) a 
fight between two or more parties. 

_ AFFRA'Y (in Common Law) 
- AFFRAVTMENT S is an affrightment 
pot upon one or more perfons z which may 
be done by en open ſhew of violence only, 
without either a blow given, or a word 
ſpoken; as if 2 man ſhould appear in ar- 
mour, or with weapons not nſually worn, 
it may ſt:ilee a fear into ſuch as are un- 
armed, and therefore is a common wrong, 
and is enquizable in a Ceurt-Lert; but dif- 
fers from an aſſault, becaufe that is a par- 
ticuler mjory. | 
 AFFREIGHTMENT (ef fretement, 
hiring or freighting, F.) the ſame as af- 
Freramentum. | | 

AFRE'SH (of frais, F.) frefhly, anew, 
newly, over again; | | 

AFFRONUTRE (affronitum, L. of Ag 
froih, and viren, Gr. nitre) the ſpume or 
froth of nitre; 

An AFFRONT"”, an injury done either 
by words, bad ufage, or blows, F. 

AFFRON PE {in Heraldry) facing, or front- 
ing one another. 

AFFRONT'VENESS, abufiveneſs, of- 
fen ſiveneſs. 

AFFUTI!SIOW, à ſhining vpon. 

AFTER- Birth a ſkin or membrane in 
AFTER Burden d which the Fetus or 
child is wrapped in the Matrix, and comes 
away after birth of the child. 

AFTER-Patns, pains feit in the loins, 
groin, Tc, after the birth is brought away. 

AGALA'XY (agalaxia, L. of Ap 
The, Gr.) want of milk to give ſuck with. 

AGAMIST (agammwm,L, of #1aug, Gr.) 
an upmaerreed perfon ; a butchelor er widower. 

AGAPE/ ('A3a#y, Gr.) charity, kind- 
nefs, love; alms giving. 

AGAPET! ( Adu, Gr.) and gero, L. 
to hunt aſter} à whore-mafter ; one who 
hents after Women, 

- AGE (probably of a Fa, Sax. i. e. always) 
the whole continuance of a man's life; alſo 
the ſpace of an hundred years compleat, alſo 
# certain ſtate or proportion of the life of 
man, which i divided into four different ages, 


| ſented 


AG 
Manbood, terminates at fifty x. 
Old Age, commences from fifty, and ex 
tends till the time of death. | 
014 AGE ( Hieroglyphically) was repre- 
| by a raven, — x -bird lives 2 
great while, und therefore to repreſent a man 
dead in a very old age, the Egyptians painted 
a dead raven. F A 
A'GENCY (agence, F.) acting, manage- 
ment. "IE 
AGENHINE (or third Night, a'genhine, 
Sax.) a perſon that comes to an houſe as a 
gueſt, and lies there the third night, after 
which time he 4s Tooked upon as one of the 
family; and if he breaks the king's peace, 
his hoſt was to be anſwerable for him. See 
Hogenbine. | 
AGENT, a factor, or 
b»:finefs for another. | | 
AGENT (n Policy) a refflent or under 
embaſſador, that takes care of the affairs of 
his king or prince in a foreign court. 
AGENT (with Phibſophers) is that by 
which any thing is effected. | | 
AGENT (in Theotegy.) It is ſtrenuouſſy 
diſputed among divines, whether man is an 
agent or patient, i. e. whether it is purely in 
his power to do or refuſe any particular 
act, and thereby render himfelf accountable 
or not at the day of judgment, for what he 
has ated or done in this life, 
AGENT (in Phyficks) that by which 
a thing is done or effected, or which has a 
power by which it acts on another; or in- 
duces ſome change in another by its action. 
Natural } AGENTS (with < chclafticts) are 
Phyſical & ſuch as are immediately deter- 
mined by the author of nature to produce 
certain effects; but not the contrary thereto, 
as fire, which only heats, but does not cool, 
Free AGENTS (with 3 
Voluntary & ære ſuch as may equally do 
any thing, or the contrary or oppoſite of it; 
as acting not from any predetermination, 
but from choice; fuch the mind is ſup- 
poſed to be, which may either '<o7/! or ni 
the ſame thing. | 
Univocal AGENTS (with Naturalifts) 
are ſuch agents as produce effects of the fame 
kind and denomination with them. 
Ei vocal AGENTS (with Neturaliſis) 
are ſuch agents whoſe effects are of a different 
kind from themſelvcs. 
AGGLOMERA'TION, a winding into 
a bottom. L. oh 
AGGLU'TINANTS (in Medicine) 
ſtrengthening remedics, whoſe office and ef- 
fect is to adhere to the ſolid parts of the 
body, and by that to recruit and ſupply the 
place of what is worn off and waſted by the 
animal actions. 


perſon who does 


il «3 Infancy, Yowth, Mantod, Old Ape, F. 

'F Infancy or Chi alecd, extends from the | ther. IL. 

1 birth to the fourteenth year, aire AGGRAVNDISE MENT {agpgrondiffement, 

5 © Youth, or the age. of nber: commenees | F.) a making great; bat more eſpecially in 
| at tourteen, and ends at abet tycnty-five, . | Worley 
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worldly condition or eſtate, a making ho- 


nourable; OY, | 

AG/'GREGATE (agpregatum, L.) the 
whole maſs ariſing from the joining er col- 
lecting ſeveral things together. 

AGGREGATED Fleer (with Ha- 
niſt:) a flower which conſiſts of many little 
flowers, meeting together, to make one 
whole one, each of which has its Scylus, 
Stamina, and ſticking ſeed, and contained in 
one and the fame Calix. | 

AGGREGA'TION (in Phyſficks) a ſpe- 
cies of union, 'by which ſeveral things which 
have no natural dependence or cons ection one 
with another, are collected together, ſo as 
in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one, | 


AGGRIE'VANCE (probably of ad and |. 


grief, F.) affliction, great trouble, wrong, 
injury. 

"A'GILENESS (ogilitas, L.) nimbleneſs, 
activity. | 

AGIO (in Holland) a terra uſed in mer- 
chandiſe, which figniftes the difference in 
Hel/and or Venice of the value of current 
money and bank notes, which in Halland is 
often three or four per Cent, in favour of the 
note. | 

AGNA'TION (Civi! Law) that line cf 
conſanguinity or kindred by dlood, which is 
between fuch males as are deſcended from 
the ſame father, 

AGNOMINA'TION, a nick-name, L. 

To AGREE (agreer, F. from gr-, liking, 
or good-will; gratia, and gratus, L.) 1. To 
be in concord; to live without contention. ; 
not to differ. 2. To grant; to yield to; 
to admit; with the particles to or ufon. 3. 
To fettle terms by ſtipulation; to accord. 4. 
To ſettle a price between buyer and ſeller. 
5. To be of the ſame mind, or opinion. 
6. To ſettle ſome point among many. 7. To 
be conſiſtent; not to 'contradict, 8. To ſuit 
with; to be. accommedated to. 9. To caule 
no diſturbance in the body. ; 

To AGREE, 1. To put an end to a va- 
TIance, 2. To make friends; to reconcile. 

 AGREEABLE {(agreadle, F.) 1. Suitable 
to; conſiſtent with. It has the particle to 


-——_—_— 


or with... 3. Pleaſing; that is, ſuitable to 


the inclination, faculties, or temper. It is 
uſed in this ſenſe, both of perſons and things. 
3. It has alſo the particle to. | 
AGREEABLENESS (from agreeable) 1. 
Conſiſtency with; ſuitableneſs to; with the 
particle te. 2. The quality of pleaſing, It 
is uſed in an inferior ſenſe; to mark the 
production of Satisfaction, calm and laſting, 
but below rapture or admiration. 3. Re- 
ſemblance; likeneſs; ſometimes with the 
particle between, | 
AGREEABLY (from agreeab/e) 1. Con- 
ſiſtently with; in a manner ſuitable to. 2. 
"AGREED (from agree) ſettled by conſent. 
- AGREEINGNESS (trem agree) Con- 


| . 


cannot 


ſckence; ſuitableneſs. 


A G 


AGREEMENT (agrement, F. in Law Lat. 
Agreame num. Which Cole would willingly: 
derive from aggregatio mentium.) 1. Concord. 
2. Reſemblance ot one thi: g to another. 3. 
Compact; bargain ; concluſion of controverſy z 
ſtipulation, | 

AGROUND (a-'gnund, Sax.) upon the 
ground; alſo nonplus'd, obſtructed. 

AGRVYPNOCO MA (of 23+ g , watch- 
ing, and Kaya, a deep ſleep, Gr.) a waking 
drowſineſs, a diſeaſe wherein the patients ate 
conſtantly inclined to ſleep, but ſcarce can 
ſleep, being affected with a great drowfinefs 
in the head, a ſtupidity in all the ſenſes and 
faculties, and many times a Delirium too. It 
is the ſame as Coma Vigil. L. 

AGUE-TREE, Saflafras.  - | 

A'GUISHNESS (ef args, F. ſharp) the 
quality of an ague, coldneſs, ſhiveringneſs. 

To AID'(aider, F. Adjutare, L.) to help; 
to ſupport; to ſuccour. 

AlD (from to aid) 1. Help, ſupport.. 2. 
The perſon that gives help or ſupport; a 
helper. 1 In Law, a ſubſidy. Aid is alſo 
particularly uſed in matter of pleading, for a 
Petition made in court, for the calling in of 
help from another, that hath an intereſt in 
the caufe in queſtion 3 and is likewiſe both 
to give ſtrength to the party that prays in ard 
of him, and allo to avoid à prejudice ac- 
cruing towards his own right, except it be 
prevented: as, when a tenant for term of 
lite, courteſy, Sc. being impleaded touching 
his eſtate, he may pray in aid of him in the 
Reverſion; that is, entreat the court, that 
he may be called in by writ, to alledge what 
he thinks good for the maintenance both of 
his right and his own, ; | 

AID a tax paid by the vaſſal to the 

AYDE Schief lord, upon ſome neceſſary 
and urgent occafion, either; aſcertain'd by 
cuſtom, or ſpecified at the grant of lands. 

AID of the king (Law term) is where the 
king's tenant prays aid of the king on account 
of rent demanded of him by others. 

AIDS DE CAMP (of the ling) certain 
young gentlemen, whom the king appoints in 
the field to that office. 

To AIL- (og/an, Sax. to be troubleſome) 


3. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 2. It 


is uſed in a ſenſe leſs determinate, for to ah 
in any manner; as, ſomerbing ails me that I 
ſet fill; what ails the man that be 
laughs without reaſen? 3. To feel pain; to 
be ncommoded. 4. It is remarkable, that 
this word is never uſed, but with ſome inde- 
finite term, or the word nothing, as, what 
ails him? what does he 41“? be avis ſomething ; 
he ails nothing, ſomething ails bim; .nathmg 
ails bim. Thus we never ſay a fever ail 
him; or, he ai/s a fever; or uſe definite 
terms with this verb. | 
AIL (from the werb) a diſeaſe. 
AILMENT (from @z/) pain; diſeaſe, - | 
 » AILING: (from to aid) fickly ; full of 
*complaiuts, Ta 
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To ATM (it is derived by Skinny from 
er, to point at; a word which'T have not- 
nd.) 1 To endeavour to ſtrike with a miſ- 

five weapon; to direct towards; with the 
particle at. 2. To point the view, or direct 
the ſteps towards any thing; to tend towards; 
to endeavour to reach or obtain; with 70 for- 
merly, now only with at. 3. To direct the 
miſſile weapon; more particularly taken for 
the act of pointing the weapon by the eye, 
s its diſmiſſion from the hand. 4. To 
eſs. 

AIM (from the verb.) 7. The direction 
of a miſſile weapon. 2. The point to which 
the thing thrown is directed. 3. In a figu- 
rative ſenſe, a purpoſe; a ſcheme; an in- 
tention; a deſign. 4. The object of a de- 
fign ; the thing after which any one endea- 
yours. 5, Conjecture; gueſs, | 

AIR (aer, L. ave, Gr. of 1s" «#{ pi», be- 
cauſe it is always flowing, or as others from 
&1/4 , to breathe, or as others ſay of, Heb. 


light) is generally underſtood to be that fluid 


in which we breathe, and the earth is en- 
cloſed, and as it were wrapped up. 

All common air is impregnated with a 
certain viviſying ſpirit, which is abſolately ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation and continuance 
of animal life. 

This wrvifying ſpirit is inflammable, or of a 
nature proper to be aliment or fuel to fire, 


and is capable of being aduſt or conſumed 


thereby; for this ſpirit is actually deftroy'd by 
being cauſed to paſs through the fire and the 
air which has been ſo burnt (as has been prov- 
ed by experiment) will deaden red hot coals 
and extinguiſh flame, and deftroy lite. 

The particles of which air conſiſt give way 
to every ſmall impreſſion, and move readily 
and freely among one another; and this is a 
proof that air is a fluid. 


And as the preiſure encreaſes ſo does its den- 


fity, and as the preſſure decreaſes it expands 
itſe f. | 


AIR is found to have theſe fix properties 
following. 

1. It is liquid, and cannot be congealed 
like water. 7 

2. It is much lighter than water, but yet 
it is nct without its gravity. | 

3. It is diaphanous, that is, it tranſmits 
the light. 

4+ It can eafily be condens'd and rarefied. 

8. It has an elaſtic force. 

6. It is neceſſary for flame and reſpiration. 

I. It is much more liquid than water is, 
and cannot be congealed, and that for the 
reaſons following. | 

1. Becauſe it ſeems to have pores much 
larger, full of finer matter, of a very quick 
motion, whereby particles of air are continual- 
ly driven about, as it appears by this experi- 
ment, that if air be pent up in a vaſſel, it is 
eaſily condenſed z whereas no perſon yet, by 


any Invention, has been able to condenſe 


AI 

water, a 

2. The 
branched, ſo that they leave interſtices be- 
tween one another, and can never be fo 
into a compact body. e 

II. Water has been proved by experiment 
to be 840 times heavier than air, from whence 
wt will follow, that a certain bulk of air 
contains in it 840 times lefs homogeneous 
matter than an equal bulk of water does; 
and this is the reaſon why air may be condenſ- 
ed, but not water. | 

III. The Air is diapbanous, becauſe, have 
ing very wide pores, and ſeparable parts, it 
admits the matter whereof light conſiſts 
throvgh right lines. And hence it is, that 
not only the ſun and the planets ſhine or re- 
flect their light upon us, but alfo the fixt 
ſtars are ſeen by us at immenſe Diſtance, But 
as deep water does not tranſmit all the ra 
which fall upon it, becauſe the ſeries of light 
is interrupted by the motion of the watry 
particles; ſo many of the rays, which fall 
upon this prodigious bulk of ar over us, 
muſt needs be broken off and intercepted before 
they reach vs; which probably may be the 
cauſe, that where the fy is clear, it is not 
quite tranſparent, but appears of a more blue 
and wateriſh colour, | 

IV. AIR is condenſed. and rarefied, be- 
cauſed it confiſting of branchy particles, thoſe 
particles are ſcattered by an extraordi 
quick motion, which is called Rarefaction. 

Again, they are eafily thruſt into a Jeſs 
compaſs, while their branches are driven to- 
gether, and cloſe one with another, and 
thereby cruſh out the liquid matter which 
lay between them; and this is called Con- 
denſation. | 

There are a multitude of experiments to 
prove this; as there are a ſort of guns, into 
which ſuch a quantity of air may be forced, 
as to ſhoot out a leaden bullet with great 
violence. | a 

V. That the air has an elaſtick force, that 
is, that it has a power to return to the ſame 
ſtate, and re- occupy the ſame ſpace which it 


filled before, whenever the force that cruſheth 


it into a narrower compaſs is removed, the 
before-mentioned experiment, does demon- 
ſtrate. * 
VI. That AIR is neceſſary for flame or 
"reſpiration, Without air, flame and fire ge 
out, and air ſeems to have a nitrous or ſul- 
| phureeus matter in it, that the air which lies 
upon ſo many plants, animals and minerals, 
upon which the heat of the ſun continually 
operates and extracts a good part of them, 
muſt needs carry away with it innumerable 
particles of ſulphur and volatile ſalts where- 
with things abound, as chymical experiments 


demonſtrate. | 
Every time the air received into the lungs 
paſſes cut of them, the vivifying ſpirit is 
either deſtroyed or left behind; and thence 
| | 9 
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AL 
an animal will die as well for want of freſh air 
as by reaſon of the toral want of air, 


It is computed, that the quantity of vivify- | 


ing ſpirit that is contained in a gallon of com- 
mon air, will ſuffice one man*for the ſpace of 
a minute. 

AIR'INESS (of air) briſkneſs, livelineſs, 

Higb AIRS, are the motions of a horſe that 
riſes figher than terra a terra, and works at 
Curvets, Balotades, Croupades and Capriols. 

AIR (with Phyſicians) makes one of the 
Gx non-naturals. 

Innate AIR (with Anatomiſts) is ſuppoſed 
to be a fine, aerial ſubſtance, incloſed in the 
labyrinth of the inward ear, and to miniſter 
to the due conveyance ol the ſounds in the 
ſenſory. 

AIR (with Muſicians) fignifies the melody 
or the inflection of a muſical compoſition, 

AIR PUMP, a machine or inſtrument 
contrived to extract or draw the air out of pro- 
per veſſels. See Pump. | 

AIRY Meteors (with Aftronomers) ſuch as 
are bred of flatulous and ſpirituous exhala- 
tions or vapours : as winds, c. 

AISLE' (in Heraldry) fignifies winged, or 
having wings, F. 

AISTHERIUM 7 alofavoa;, Gr. to 

the brain, 
of ace, pain or grief, or 
acian, Sax.) to be painful, 


To A'KE 

To ACHE 
to be pained. 

To bawve an AKING tooth at one, to be an- 
gry at, to have a mind to rebuke or chaſtiſe 
one. 

ALA, the wing of a fowl. 

ALA (in Anatomy) a term uſed for ſeveral | 
parts of the body, which bear a reſemblance 
to the figure of a wing, as the top of an au- 
ricle, Sc. ; 

ALABAS TRA (with Botanifis) the buds 
or green leaves of plants which incloſe the 
bottom of flowers betore they are ſpread. 

ALAR'M ( Metapborically) any man- 

ALARUM 5 ner of ſudden noiſe, &c, 
cauſing fear, fright or trouble ; alſo a chime 
ſet in a clock or watch. | 

ALATER/NUS (with Botani/is) the moſt 
beautiful ſhrub for hedges, of a lovely green 
colour, and bearing ſweet ſcented bloſſoms, 

ALBER GCE ( Botany) a ſmall forward 
peach of a yellow colour, 

ALBIFICA'TION, a making white, a 
whitening, L. 

F AL/BURN Colour, a brown, See Au- 
urn, 

ALBUR/NUM (with Botanifts) is efteem- 
ed by ſome to be the fat of trees, that part of 
the trunk that is between the bark and timber, 
or the moſt tender wood, and is hardened af- 
ter the ſpace of ſome years. 

ALCALIZA'TION (with Chymiſts) 

ALKALIZA'TION the act of im- 
pregnating a liquor with an alcaline ſalt. 


AL 
eee of or pertaining to AI- 
cali. , 
AL'/CHYMY (of al an Arabick particle, 
and xu or xn, of xuw to melt metals) 
that ſublimer part of chymiſtry that teaches 
the tranſmutation of metals. 

Munera, letitiamgue Dei. 

ALCOLE'TA, the tartarous ſediment of 
urine, 

ALCO'RAD (with 2 a contrarie- 
ty of light in the planets. Ara 
ALDER tree (aldon, Sax. alnus, L.) a 
tree well known, delighting to grow in wate- 
ry, boggy places. 

ALE COST, an herb. 
. ALE-DRAPER, a victualler or ale-houſe 
keeper. | 

ALERT (alerte, F. probably from alacris; 
but probably from à Parr, according to art or 
rule) 1. In the military ſenſe, on guard; watch « 
ful; vigilant z ready at a call. 2. In the 
common ſenſe, briſk; pert; petulant; ſmart z 
implying ſome degree of cenſure and con- 
tempt. 

ALERTNESS (from alert) the quality 
of being alert ; ſprightlineſs; pertneſs, 

ALEXVCACON -(*a>z{:x2x0, of Rig, 
to expel or drive out, and xaxdy evil} a medi- 
cine to expel any ill humours out of the 


Ys 
 ALEXITE'RICUM (with Phyſicians) a 
preſervative againſt poiſon or infection. 
AL'GA ſaccharifera (with Botanifts) fugar 


plant will afford repeated effloreſcences of 
white ſugar, as ſweet as any prepared from 
ſugar-canes. L, 

AL'GAROT (Chymiſftry) a preparation of 
butter ot antimony, waſhed in a large quanti- 
ty of warm water till it turn to a white 
powder. It is otherwiſe called Mercurius 
vitæ. 

ALGEBRAIVCAL Curve (in Geometry) is 
a curve of ſuch a nature, that the 
abſciſſes of it will aſe bear 
the fame proportion to their re- 

ſpective — Sage thus if the E ML 
product of any Abſciſſe, AP x 

multiplied into the fame quantity, P will be 
always equal to the ſquare of the correſpon- 
dent ordinate, PM 2 yy, the equation ex- 
preſſing the nature of the curye will be p x 
yy, and the curve is the common parable. 
AL'/GIDNESS ( algiditas, L.) coldneſs, 
chilneſs. 

AL'/GOL (in Aſtronomy) a fixed ſtar of 


* 


the firſt magnitude in the conſtellation Perſeus, 


in longitude 51 degrees 37 minutes, latitude 

- degrees 22 minutes, called alſo Meduſa's 
ead. 

AL GORISM (with Mathbematicians) the 

practical operations in the ſeveral parts of 

ſpecious Arithmetick 3 alſo the practice of 

common Arichmetick, by ten numerical 


figure 8. 
5 
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ALHA/NDAL (in Pharmacy) the Arabian | 
name of Colocynthis, as Trochiſce Abandali, are 
Torchees compoſed of Coiocyntbis, Bdellium 
and Gum Tragacanth, 

ALIAS, a ſecond or further writ iſſued 
from the courts at Weſtminſter, after a Capias 
iſſued out without effect. | 

ALIBLE (alibilis, L.) Nutritive ; nouriſh- 
ing 3 that which may be nouriſhed. 

ALIEN (alienus, L.) 1. Foreign, or not 
of the ſame family or land. 2. Eſtranged 
from; not allied to; adverſe to; with the 
particle fr:m, and ſometimes to, but impro- 

rly. - 

PPA'LIEN (alienus, L.) 1. A foreigner; 
not a deniſon; a man of another country or 
family; not allied; a ſtranger. 2. In Law, 
an Alien is one born in a ftrange country, 
and never enfranchiſed. A man born out 
of the land, ſo it be within the limits beyond 
the ſeas, or of Exgliſp parents out of the 
king's obedience, ſo the parents, at the time 
of the birth, be of the king's obedience, is 
not Alien, If one born out of the king's 
allegiance, come and dwell in England, his 
children (if he beget any here) are not Aliens, 
but denizens. | 

To ALIEN (aliener, Fr. aliens, L.) I. 
To make any thing the propeity of another. 
2. To eſtrange; to turn the mind or affec- 
tion; to make averſe to; with from, 

 ALIENABLE (trom to a/enæte) that of 
which the property may be transferred. 

To ALIENATE (aliener, Fr. aliens, L.) 
1. To transfer the property of any thing to 
another. 2. To withdraw the heart or af- 
fections; with the particle from, where the 
firſt poſſeſſor is mentioned. 

ALIENATE (alienatus, L.) withdrawn 
from; ſtranger to; with the particle from. 

ALIENATION (alienatio, L.) 1. The 
act of transferring property. 2. The ſtate 
of being alienated, as, the eſtate was waſted, 
during its alienation. 3. Change of affection. 
4. Apply'd to the mind, it meant diſorder of 
the faculties. 

' ALIENATION, a making over, or giv- 
ing the right and property of a thing to ano- 
ther: alſo the drawing away or eſtranging 
the affections of one perſon for another, 

ALIENATION Office, an office to which 
all writs and covenants and entry, upon which 
fines are levied, and recoveries ſuffered, are 
carried, to have fines for alienation ſet and 
paid thereon. 
_ ALIENILO'/QUY (alienileguium, L.) a 
talking wide from the purpoſe, or not to the 
matter in hand, : 

ALIF'EROQUS (aer, L.) bearing or hav- 
ing wings. 

ALIG'EROUS (a/iper, L.) bearing, car- 

ing, or having wings. 

To ALIGHT” (alih'gan, Sax.) to get off 
oy Mow of an horſe; allo to ſetyic upon, as 
2 bird, | 


AL 
A'LIMA (of a privative, and aiyul;, Cr. 
hunger) medicines which either prevent or 
aſſuage hunger, L. 
A'LIMENT (in a Medtcinal ſenſe) all that 
which may be diſſolved by the ferment or 
natural heat of the ſtomach, and converted 
into the juice called Chile, to repair the con- 
tinual waſting of the parts of the body. 

ALIMEN TAL (alimentalis, L.) pertain. 
ing to nouriſhment. _ 

ALIMEN'TARINESS (of alimentarius, 
L.) nouriſhing quality. 

ALIMENTARY Du# (Anatomy) that 
part of the body through which food paſſes, 
from its reception into the mouth, to its exit 
at the anus, including the gula, flomach and 
inteſtines. Dr. Tyſon. Alſo it is ſometimes 
us'd for the Thoracick Duct. 

A'LIPEDE (alipes, L. of ales, a bird, and 
pes a foot) nimble, ſwift of foot. 

ALIP'TERY (alipterium, L. of a\unlieuy, 
Gr.) a place belonging to, or an apartment 
in baths, where perſons were anointed, 

AL'KALI (fo called from the Arabick 
particle a/ and Kali) an herb called otherwiſe 
Salt-wort or Glaſs-wort, which is a kind of 


in making glaſs, and affords a great quantity 
of this kind of ſalt, and is either fixed or 
volatile. 

AL'KALI Salts, are only acids concen. 
trated in little molecules of earth, and united 
with certain particles of oil, by the means 
of fire, 

Fixt ALKALIES (with Chymiſts) are made 
by burning the plant Kail, &c, and having 
made a lixivium, or lee of the aſhes, fil- 
trating that lee, and evaporating the moiſture 
of it by a gentle heat, ſo that the fixt alt 
may be left at the bottom of the veſſel, This 
fixt ſalt being rendered very porous by the 
fire having paſs'd ſo often through it in its 
calcination, and probably by fixing there ſome 
of its eſſential ſalt : and becauſe that many 
of the fiery particles do alſo ſtick in thoſe 
pores, when any acid liquor is mingled with 
it, cauſes a very great ebullition, or effer. 
veſcence. | 

Volatile ALK ALIES (Chymiſty) are the 
volatile ſalts of vegetables, which are fo 
called, becauſe they will ferment with acids. 

ALL (fee A) r. Quite; completely. 2. 
Altogether; wholly z without any other con- 
ſideration. 3. Only; without admiſſion of 
any thing elſe. 4. Although. Thy ſenſe is 
truly teutonick, but now abſolute. F. It is 
ſometimes a word of emphaſis ; nearly the 
ſame with juſt, 

ALL (ll, all, Kalle, alle, Sax. alls, 
Welſb; al Dutch ; alle, Germ. ano;, WF Is 
The whole number, every one, 2. The 
whole quantity; every part, 3. The whole 
duration of time. 4, The whole extent of 
plate, 
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AL 

ALL, the whole; oppoſed to part, or 
nothing. 2. Every thing, as, every thing is 
the better, the ſame, the fitter, 

ALL is much uſed in compoſition, but in 
moſt inſtances, it is merely arbitrary; as, 
all-commanding, Sometimes the words com- 
pounded with it, are fixed and clafſical , as, 
A'mighty. When it is connected with a par- 
ticiple, it ſeems to be a noun; as, all-ſur- 
rounding ; in other caſes, an adverb; as, al!- 


r or completely accompliſhed. 


Of theſe compounds, a ſmall part of thoſe 
which may be found is inſerted, 

ALLSEED, a plant ſo called from its a- 
bounding with ſeed. 

ALL-GOOD, the herb mercury, or Go 
Henry. 

ALLA'Y, the tempering and mixture of 
other metals with gold and ſilver. 

ALLEGOR'ICALNESS (of a/legorique, F. 
allegoricus, L. of anMnyopncc, Gr.) being 
allegorical. 

AL'LEGORY (a, of a Mog, ano- 
ther, and &yptuw, I ſay, Gr.) a ſaying one 
thing, ard meauing another, It is a conti- 
nued metaphor, in which words there is 
ſomething couched different from the literal 
ſenſe, and the figurative manner of ſpeech is 
carried on through the whole diſcourſe ; or 
it may be defined to be a ſeries or continuation 
of metaphors, as that allegory in Horace, 
Lib. x. Ode 14, 

O navis referent in mare te novi fluftus, 

Se. 
Where by the hip is meant the commonwealth ; 
by the waves, the civil war; by the port, 
peace and concord; by the cars, ſoldiers ; by 
the mariners, magiſtrates, &c. 

ALLELU'/JAH, the herb wood- ſorrel, or 
French ſorrel. 

ALLER (with antient wuriters) a word 
uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative degree, as aller 
good the greateſt good. 

ALLER SANS JOUR (Lavv phraſe) i. e. 
to go without a day) ſignifies to be finally diſ- 
miſs'd the court, another day of appearance 
being appointed, 

ALLIED (allie, F.) matched, united, alſo 
joined by league. 

To AL'LIGATE (alligatum, L..) to bind 
to. 


ALLIGA/TOR, a kind of a V% Indian 


crocodile, an amphibious creature, living both 
on land and water; they grow as long as they 
live, and ſome are 18 feet in length, and pro- 
portionably large, they have a muſky ſmell, ſo 
ſtrong, that the air is ſcented for. an hundred 
E round them, and alſo the water they 
„ 
AL/IOTH (Navigation) a ſtar in the tail 
of Urſa major, of much ule to navigators in 
finding out the latitude, the height of the 
pole, Sc 
ALLO/DIUM (civil Lazy) a freehold, 
every man's own land or eſtate that he poſ- 


4 


{ 


AL 
ſeſſes, merely in his own right, not yielding 
any ſervices to another, and is oppoſed to 
Feodum, ; 

ALLOW'ABLENESS (of allauer, F.) 
being allowable. 

To ALLAY (from all/oyer, F.) to mix one 
metal with another, in order to coinage ; 
it is therefore derived by ſome from à la loi, 
according to law; the quantity of metals being 
mixed according to law; by others from allier, 
to unite; perhaps from allocare, to put toge- 
ther. 1. To mix one metal with another, 
to make it fitter for coinage ; in this ſenſe, 
moſt authors preſerve the original French or- 
thography, and write alloy (which ſignifies, 
I. Baſer metal mixed in coinage. 2. Abate- 


ment; diminution,) 2. To join any thing to 


another, ſo as to abate its predominant qua- 
lities. 3. To quiet, to pacify, to repreſs, 
The word, in this ſenſe, I think not to be 
derived from the French alloger, but to be 
the Engliſh word lay, with a before it, ac- 
cording to the old form, | 

ALLAY (from alley, F.) 1. The metal 
of a baſer kind mixed in coins, to harden 
them, that they may wear leſs. Gold is al- 
layed with filver and copper, two carats to a 
pound Troy; filver with copper only, of 
which 18 pennyweights is mixed with a pound, 
Coxvel thinks that the allay is added, to coun- 
tervail the charge of coining; which might 
have been done, only by making the coin leſs, 
2. Any thing, which, being added, abates 
the predominant” qualities of that with which 
it is mingled 3 in the ſame manner as the 


' admixture of baſer metals a/lay the qualities 


of the firſt maſs. 3. Allay being taken from 
baſer metals, commonly implies ſomething 
worſe than that with which it is mixed, 

The joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope, 
and fear, Roſcom, 

ALLAYER (from Allay.) The perſon or 
thing that has the power or quality of allaying. 

ALLAYMENT (from allay.) That 
which has the power of allaying or abating 
the force of another. 

AL'LUM 9 L.) a mineral well 
known. 
Saccharine ALLUM, a compoſition of 


allum, roſe-water, and whites of eggs boiled 


to the conſiſtence of a paſte, | 

Plumoſe ALLUM, a ſort of ſaline mineral 
ſtone, moſt commonly white, inclining to 
green, which riſes in threads and fibres, re 
ſembling a feather., | 

ALLU'RINGNESS (of ad and lure) en- 
ticingneſs, 

ALLU'SION, a ſpeaking a thing with re- 
ference to another; and ſo alu ſion is made to 
a cuſtom, hiſtory, Sr. when any thing is 
ſpoken or wiitten that has relation to it. 

ALLUSION (in Rbhetorick) a dalliance or 
playing with words alike in ſound, but unlike 
in Enie, by changing, adding or taking away 
a letter or tWo. 

D 2 ALL 


n 

ALLU'SIVENESS (of allufio, L.) the 
having an alluſion to. 3 

- ALLU/VION (in the civi/ la) an acceſ- 
ſion or accretion along the ſea ſhore, or the 
banks of large rivers, by tem peſts or inun- 
dations. | 

ALLU/VIOUS (alluvius, L.) overflow- 
in 


ALMA (of almus, of alendo, L. nouriſh- 
ing, Cc.) nouriſhing, foſtering, cheriſhing, 
as alma mater Cantabrigia, the foſtering mo- 
ther Cambridge, | | 
ALMACAN'TORS (with Afronomers) 
circles of altitude parallel to the horizon, 
the common pole ot which is in the Zenith, 
Arab. | 
ALMICAN'TERAHS 
ALMICANTURAHS 5 the ſame. 
ALMACAN'TOR Staff (with Mathema- 
ticians) an inſtrument of box or pear wood, 
with anarch of 15 degrees, for taking obſerva- 
tions of the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, to find 
the amplitude, and thereby the variation of the 


_ compaſs. 


AL'MANACK, diſtribution or nbmber. 
ing. Arab. 

ALMODA'RII (law term) lords of free 
manors, lords para mount. 

ALMOI'N. See Frank Almoin. 

AL!/MONARY 7 the office or lodgings of 

AU'MRY the almoner, alſo the 

lace where alms are given, 

AL'MOND (amygdala, L.) a fort of nut 
well known, 

ALMOND Furnace (with * a fur- 
nace for ſeparating all ſorts of metals from 
cinders, pieces of melting pots, and other re- 
fuſe things. | 

ALMONDS of the Throat, are the glan- 
dulous ſubſtance, placed on each fide the 
Urula at the root of the tongue, reſembling 
two kernels; theſe receive the Salivaor ſpit- 
-tle from the brain, and diſperſe it to the 
tongue, jaws, throat, and gullet, to moiſten 
them, and make them ſlippery. Theſe being 
inflam'd and ſwell'd by a cold, &c. ftraighten 
the paſſage of the throat, and render it pain- 
ful and difficult to ſwallow even the ſpittle. 
This is called a ſore J broat, and by ſome the 
falling of the almends of the ears, 

AL'MONER 2 an eccleſiaſtical afficer of 

ALM'NER S the king, Sc. whoſe office 
is to take care of the diſtribution of the alms 
to the poor, to viſit the fick, to receive all 
things given in alms ; alſo forfeitures by miſ- 
eee and the goods of ſelf- murtherers, 

c. | 

ALMO'/ST (Al-mærr, Sax.) for the 
moſt or greateſt part. | 


ALMS (Een Heben, Er.) that which is 


freely given to the poor. 

AL'/OES A, Gr.) the gum or juice of 
a tree growing eſpecially in Egypt. 

ALOGY (d, Gr.) unreaſonableneſs, 
eſpecial'y in eating, | 


A1. 


ALOPECIA (ena, of Arn, a | 


fox, Gr. the fox-evil) a diſeaſe called the 
ſcurf, when the hairs fall from the head by 


the roots. 0 


ſtrong and audible voice. 
ALPHABET (in Polygraphy) a dupli- 
cate of the key of a cypher, which is kept 
each of the parties who correſpond toge- 


ther. 
ALPHE'TA (4 


liableneſs to be altered. 
AL'TERANT (alterans, L.) a 


indiſpoſition without cauſing any ſenſible eva- 
cuation. £ Bom 


motion whereby a natural body is changed or 
varied in ſome circumſtances from what it 
really was before, though as to the nature 
and bulk, they appear to ſenſe the ſame. 

To ALTERNATE (alternare, L.) to do 
by courſe or turns, as an alternate office, i. e. 
an office which is diſcharged by turns. 

ALTERNATE Angles (in Geometry) two 


equal angles made by a line 
cutting two parallels, and XZ 
makes thoſe parallel the one Wa 4 


on one fide, and the other on 7 
the other, as x and u, z and y are alterrate 
angles. 

ALTERNATE Proportion (with Geome- 
tricians) is when in any ſet of proportionals 
the antecedents are compared together, and 
the conſequents together. 

ALTERNA'TION (by ſome Mathema- 
ticians) is uſed for the different changes and 
alterations of order in any number of things, 
as the changes rung on bells, &c. 

ALTERN'ATENESS 

ALTERN!'ATIVENESS 
ceſſion by courſe. 

ALTERN/ATIVELY {(alternativement, 
F.) by turns. | 

ALTERN/ITY (alternitas, L.) inter- 
changeableneſs. | 

ALTIL/OQUENCE, (of altiloquens, L.) 
talking loud or high, 

ALTILO/QUIOUS (alriloguus, L.) talk- 
ing aloud ; alſo of high matters. 

ALTIL'OQUY (altiloquium, L.) loud 
talk ; alſo of high things. 

ALTVMETRY (of alta, high things, 
and metiri, L. ro meaſure) a part of Geome- 
try, that teaches the method of taking and 
meaſuring heights, whether acceſſible or in- 
acceſſible. = 

ALTVSONOUS (altiſonus, L.) ſounding 


(alternatio, 
L.) a ſuc- 


high, loud, farill, clear, Oc. 


AL- 


ALOUD (of aloud, Sax.) loudly, with a | 


) a ftar of the 
ſecond magnitude; alſo called Lucida Corona. 
ALTAR (altare, L.) the table in Chriſtian 
churches wherethe communion is adminiſter d. 
AL'TERABLENESS (of alterare, L.) 


or power in certain medicines, by which they : 
induce an alteration in the body, and diſpoſe 3 
it for health and recovery, by correcting ſome |} 
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AL'TITUDE of the Pole (in Afronomy 
and Geography) is the height or number of 


degrees, that the pole in any latitude is rais'd 
or appears above the horizon. 


ALTITUDE of a Triangle (in DR 
e 


is the length of a right line 

fall perpendicular from any of the 
angles on the fide oppoſite to 
that angle from whence it falls, 
and may be either within or 


N without the triangle, as is mark - 
— ed by the prick'd lines in the 


figure annexed. 
The ALTITUDE of a Rhombus (in Geo- 


metry) or of a Rhomboides, is 
a right line let fall perpendicu- 
i poſite ſide to that angle, and 
it may be either within or without the figure, 
as the prick'd lines in the figure annex'd. 


ALTITUDE (with Afronomers) the height 
of the ſun, moon, planets, or point of the 


heavens comprehended between the horizon 


and parallel circle of altitude, or between the 
ſtar or aſſigned point in the heavens and the 
horizon, 

AL'TITUDE (in Coſmography) is the 
perpendicular height of a body or object; or 
its diſtance from the horizon upwards. 

Meridian ALTITUDE of the Sun, an 
arch of the meridian, contained between the 
ſun and the horizon, when the ſun is in the 
meridian. 

Apparent ALTITUDE of the Sun, &c. 
(a Aſtronomy) is what it appears to our ob- 


ervation. 

Real (in Afronomy) 

True 5 ALTITUDE J (10, fen uch 
che refraction bas been ſubſtracted. 

ALTITUDE of the Equator (Aſtronomy) 

the complement of the altitude of the pole 
to a quadrant of a circle. 
_ ALTITUDE (in Opticks) is the perpen- 
dicular ſpace of place betwixt the baſe and 
the eye, or height of the viſual point above 
the baſe, 

ALTITUDE of @ Figure (with Geometri- 
cians) the perpendicular diſtance between the 
the vertex and the baſe. 

ALTITUDE of Motion ( Mechanicks) the 
meaſure of any motion counted according to 
the line of direction of the moving force. 

ALU MINATED (aluminatus, L.) done 
with alum, 

AM (Eom, Sax,) as I am. 

AMABILITY (amabilitas, L.) amiable- 
neſs, lovelineſs. 


neſs, 
Pannen (amaritudo, L.) bitter- 

nels. AE. | 
AMASMENT (from amaſs) a heap ; an 

accumulation; a collection. 

To AMASS (from amaſſer, F.) 1. To 

col ect together into one heap or maſs. 2. In 

a figurative ſenſe, to add one thing to ano- 


lar from any angle on the op- 


| 


[ 


AMARITUDE (amaritudo, L.) bitter- | 


AM 
ther, generally with ſome ſhare of reproach, 


either of eagerneſs, or indiſcrimiration, 


To AMAZE (from à and maze, per- | 


plexity) 1. To confuſe with terror. 2. To 
put into confuſion with wonder. 3. To put 
into perplexity. 
AMAZE (from the verb amaze) aſtoniſh- 
ment; conſuſion, either of fear or wonder. 
AMAZEDLY (from amazed) confuſedly; 
with amazement; with confuſion. 
AMAZEDNESS (from amazed) the ſtate 
of being amazed; aſtoniſhment; wonder; 
confuſion. 
AMAZEMENT (from amaze) 1. Such 
a confuſed apprehenſion, as does not leave 
reaſon its full force; extreme fear; horror. 
2. Extreme dejection. 3. Height of admi- 
ration, 4. Aſtoniſhment , wonder at an un- 
expected event. 
AMAZING 
aſtoniſhing. 
AMAZINGLY (from amazing) to 3 
degree that may excite aſtoniſhment 3 won- 


(from amaze) wonderful; 


derfully. 
AMBER-GREASE 7 a fragrant drug, 
AMBER-GRIS which melts al- 


moſt like wax, of an aſh or greyiſh colour: 
it is uſed both by apothecaries as a cordial, 
and by perfumers as a ſcent. 

It is found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, 
— the Coaſts of Muſcovy and on the Indian 

ore. 

Some imagine it to be a compound of war 
and honey, which being hardened by the ſun 
and falling into the ſea, is there brought to 
perfection: this opinion is the more probable, 
in that an eſſence much reſembling it may be 
extracted from a compoſition of wax and ho- 
ney : and this opinion ſeems to be further 
ſupported, in that large pieces have been 
found before it has arrived at its full maturity, 
which being broke had wax and honey in the 
middle of them. 


Liquid AMBER, is a ſort of native bal- 


ſam or reſin, reſembling turpentine, clear, of 
colour reddiſh or yellowiſh, of a pleaſant 
ſcent, almoſt like that of ambergreaſe. 

Oil of AMBER, is a fine yellow tranſpa- 
rent, ponderous oil, procured after the ſpujt, 
by augmenting the degree of fire. 

Spirit of AMBER, is an acid liquor drawn 
from amber, by pulverizing and diſtilling it, 
in a ſand bath, &c. 

AMBIDEX'TER, a prevaricator, a jack 
on both ſides, 

AMBIDEX/TEROUSNESS (of amb;- 
dexter, L.) the ufing of both hands alike. 

AMBIENT Air (with Naturalifts) the 
encompaſſing air, ſo called by way of emi- 
nency, becauſe it ſurrounds all things on the 
ſurface of the earth. 

AMBIENT Bodies (with Philoſophers) 
the ſame as circumambient bodies: natural 
b:dies that happen to be placed round about, 
or encompals other bodies, po 


AM 

AMBIGUITY (from ambiguous) doubtful- 
neſs of meaning; uncertainty of fignification : 
double meaning, - 

AMBIGUOUS (ambiguous, L.) 1. Doubt- 
ful; baving two meanings; of uncertain ſig- 
nification, 2. Applied to perſons uſing doubt- 
fal expreſſions. It is applied to expreflions, 
or thoſe that uſe them; not to a dubious, or 
ſuſpended ſtate of mind. 

AMBIGUOUSLY from ambiguous) In 
an ambiguous manner; doubtfully 3 uncer- 
tainly ; with double meaning. 

. AMBIGUOUSNESS (from ambiguous ) 
The quality of being ambrguors z uncertainty 
of meaning; duplicity of ſignification. 

AMBILOGY (from ambe, L. and xe, 
Gr.) Talk of ambiguous, or doubtful ſigni- 
fication. * | 

AMBILOQUOUS (from ambo and Loguor 
L.) uſing ambiguous and doubtful expreſſions, 

AMBILOQUY (ambiloguum, L.) The 
uſe of doubtful and indeterminate expreſſions ; 
diſcourſe of double meaning. 

AMBIT (ambitzs, L.) The compaſs, or 
circuit of any thing; the line that encom- 
paſſes any thing. 

AMBITION (ambitio, L.) The deſire of 
ſomething higher than is poſſeſſed at preſent. 
1. The deſire of preferment or honour. 2. 
The deſire of any thing great or excellent. 4. 
It is uſed with to before a verb, and of before 
a noun, 

AMBITIOUS (amb:tioſus, L.) 1. Seized 
or touched with ambition ; defirous of ad- 
vancement; eager of honours ; aſpiring. 
It has the particle of before the object of am- 
bition. 2. Eager to grow bigger; aſpiring. 

AMBITIOUSLY (from ambitious) In an 
ambitious manner; with eagerneſs of advance- 
ment or preference. 

AMBITIOUSNESS (from ambitious) The 
quality of being ambitious. 

AMBITUDE (anbie, L.) Compaſs ; cir- 
cuit 3 circumference. 

To AMBLE (ambler, F. ambulo, L.) 1. 
To move upon an amble. (See amble) 2. To 
move eaſily, without hard ſhocks, or ſhaking. 

3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſub- 
miſſion, and by direction; as, a horſe that 
ambles, uſes a gait not natural. 4. To walk 
daintily and affectedly. 

AMBLE (from to amble) A pace or move- 
ment, in which the horſe removes both his 
legs on one ſide; as, on the other ſide, he 
removes his fore and hinder leg of the ſame 
fide, at the ſaree time, whilſt the legs on the 
near ſide ſtand ſtill; and when the far legs are 
upon the ground; the near ſide removes the 
fore leg and hinder leg, and the legs on the 
far ſide ſtand ſtill. N 

AMBLYOPTA (of auCauwria, Gr.) dul- 
neis or dimneſs of fight, when the object is 
not clearly diſcern'd, at what diſtance ſoe ver i 
be placed, 4.4 | 

AMBULATION, a walking. L, 


| 


1 


AM 
AM'BULATORY (anbulatorit, L.) go- 
ing or moving up and down, not being fixed 
to any place; as Ambulatory Courts in oppo- 
fition to Sedenta 


that may be led or governed, 
AMEND'ABLENESS (of amendement, F. 
or emendabilis, L.) capableneſs of being a- 


mended. 


AMENDE (in French Cuſtoms) a mul& or 
pecuniary puniſhment, impoſed by the ſen- 
tence of the judge for any crime, falſe pro- 
ſecution, or groundleſs appeal. 

AMENDE honorable, is where a perſon is 
condemned to come into court, or into the 
preſence of ſome perſon injured, and make an 
open recantation ; alſo an afflitive pain, car- 
rying with it ſome note of infamy or diſgrace 
as when the perſon offending is ſentenced to 
go naked to his ſhirt, a torch in his hand, 
and a rope about his neck, into a church or 
before an auditory, and there beg pardon of 
God, or the king, or the court for ſome de- 
linquency. 

A'METHYST (in Heraldry) is the purple 
colour in the coats of noblemen, which is 
called purpure in the coats of lower gentry, and 
Mercury in thoſe of ſovereign princes. Sce 
Purpure, 

AMETHYSTIZO'NTES (of * auefu;:- 
C, Gr.) the beſt ſort of carbuncles or 
rubies, 

A'MIABLENESS (amabilitas, L.) love- 
lineſs ; alſo friendlineſs. 

AMNUVGENOUS (amnigenus, L.) born or 
bred in, of, or near a river. 

AMO'MUM (with Boraniſfis) the herb 
Our Lady's Roſe, or Roſe of Jeruſalem. 

8 (amoroſus, L.) an amorous 

on. 
2 AMOROUSNESS (of amoroſus, L.) lov- 
ingneſs, Sc. | | 

AMOR'PHOUS (of amorphus, L. 4proppoc, 
Gr.) without form or ſhape, ill-ſhapen. 

AMORTIZA'TION } (in Law) the act 

AMOR/TIZEMENT 5 of turning lands 
into mortmain, 7, e. of alienating or tranſ- 
ferring them to ſome corporation, guild or 
fraternity, and their ſucceſſors. See Mort- 
main. 

To AMOR'TIZE (in Law) to make 
over lands or tenements to a corporation, 
Se. 

AMPHIB'[OUSNESS (of amphibius, E. 
of ewu$:;$;, Gr.) amphibious nature, living 
on land and in water. | 

AMPHIL/OGY ('"apqinoyia, Gr.) an 
ambiguity of ſpeech, 

AMPLE (amplus, L.) 1. Large; wide; 
extended. 2. Great in bulk. 3. Unlimited; 
without reſtriction. 4. Liberal; large; with- 
out parſimony. 5. Large; ſplendid; with - 
out reſervation. 6. Diffuſive; not contract- 
ed; as, an ample narrative; that is, not an 


| epitome, 
AMPLE- 


AMENABLE (of amener, F.) tractable, IF 
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AMPLENESS (from ample) The quality 
of being ample, largeneſs, ſplendor. 
To AMPLIATE (amplio, L.) To en- 


large, to make greater, to extend. 


AMPLIATION (from ampliate) 1. En- 
largement, exaggeration, extenſion. 2. Dif- 
fuſeneſs, enlargement. 

To AMPLIFICATE (amplifice, L.) To 
enlarge, to ſpread out, to amplity, 

AMPLIFICATION (amplification, F. 
amplicatio, L.) 1. Enlargement, extenſion. 
2. It is uſvally taken in a rhetorical ſenſe, 
and implies exaggerated repreſentation, or dif- 
fuſed narrative; an image hightened beyond 
reality; a narrative enlarged with many cir- 
cumſtances. 

AMPLIFIER (from to amplify) One that 
enlarges any thing, one that exaggerates, one 
that repreſents any thing with a large diſplay 
of the beſt circumſtances, it being uſually 
taken in a good ſenſe. 

To AMPLIFY (amplifier, F.) Toenlarge, 
to encreaſe any material ſubſtance, or object 
of ſenſe, 2. To enlarge, or extend any 
thing incorporeal. 3. To exaggerate any 
thing, to enlarge it by the manner of repre- 
ſentation. 4. To enlarge, to improve by 
new additions, 

To AMPLIFY, frequently with the par- 
ticle on. 1. To ſpeak largely in many words, 
to lay one's ſelf out in diffuſion, 2, To form 
large or pompous repreſentations. We 

AMPLITUDE (amplitude, F. amplitudo, 
L.) 1, Extent. 2. Largeneſs, greatneſs. 3. 
Capacity. 4. Splendor, grandeur, dignity. 
5. Copiouſneſs, abundance. 6. Amplitude of 
the range of a projectile, denotes the horizontal 
line ſubtending the path in which it moved. 
7. Amplitude in aſtronomy, an arch in the 
horizon, intercepted between the true eaſt 
and weſt point thereof, and the center of the 
ſun or ſtar at its riſing or ſetting. It is eaſtern 
or ortive, when the ftar riſes, and weſtern or 
occiduous, when the ftar ſets. The eaſtern or 
weſtern amplitude are alſo called northern or 
ſouthern, as they fall in the northern or ſouth- 
ern quarters of the horizon. 

Magnetical AMPLITUDE, is an arch of 
the horizon contained between the ſun zt his 
riſing, and the eaſt or weſt point of the com- 
paſs; or, it is the difference of the riſing or 
ſetting of the ſun, from the eaſt or weſt points 
of the compaſs. 

AMPLY (ample, L.) 1. Largely, liberal- 
ly. 2. At large, without reſerve. 3. At 
large, copiouſly, with a diffuſive detail. 

To AM/PUTATE {(amputare, L.) to cut 
off; in gardening, to lop or prune. 

AMYG/DLAZ (with Anatomiſts) the al- 
monds to the ears; the ſame as pariſibmiæ and 
tonſill x. 

F ANABAP/TIST (of ave! and Barlitiiy, G. 
7. e. to baptize again) by this name were call- 
ed Jobn of Leyden Maneer, Knipperdoling, 


and other German Enthuſiaſts about the time | 


2 


AN 


of the reformation; they maintain d: x. 
That infants are not capable of baptiſm. 2. 
They rejected all communion with other 
churches and oaths, 3. That the godly ſhould 
enjoy a monarchy here on this earth, that 
men have free will in ſpiritual matters, and 
that any man may preach and adminifter the 
ſacraments. es ne 7 

ANABA'SIS (avaCaoi, of ayaGaive, Gr, to 
aſcend) an aſcending or getting up, an aſcent 
or riſe, 

ANACATHARSIS (&raxafapri; Of dvd, 
above and xa9Yaipw, Gr. to purge) a medicine 
that purges or diſcharges nature by ſome of 
the upper parts. | | 

ANACHORE'TA (&»2ywptrng, Gr.) a 
monk who retires from company, and leads a 
ſolitary life by himſelf, 

ANAGLYP/TICE (*avayaunlixi, Gr.) 
the art of engraving, chaſing or imboſſing. 

ANAGOGETV'ICAL (anagogeticus, L.) 
pertaining to myſteries, myſtical, myſterious, 
that has an exalted or uncommon ſignification z 
alſo that exalts the mind to divine contem- 
plations, 

ANAISTHESIVA (of ay? and aiftofz, 
Gr.) a loſs of, or defect of ſenſe, as in ſuch 
as have the palſy or are blaſted. 

ANALEM MA (with Aftronomers) an or- 
thographical projection of the ſphere, on the 
plain of the meridian, the eye being ſuppoſed 
to be at an infinite diſtance, and either in the 
eaſt or weſt points of the horizon. 

ANALEMMA ( Aftronemy) an inſtrument, 
a kind of aſtrolabe made either cf braſs or 
wood, conſiſting of the furniture of the ſame 
projection, with an horizon or curſor fitted to 
8 uſed for finding the ſun's riſing and ſetting, 

2 

ANAL'GESY (analgeſia, L. avarynait, 
Gr.) an indolency, a being free from pain 
and greief. 

ANALO/GICALNESS (of analogigue, F. 
analogicus, L. of avanoyixeg, Gr.) the being 
proportional, 

ANAL'OGOUS (analagus, L.) pertaining 
to analogy, anſwerable in proportion, reſem- 
bling or bearing relation to. 

ANAL/OGY (#yanoy{z of dya and Noyifuy 
Gr.) like reaſon, proportion, correſpondence ; 
relation which ſeveral things in other reſpects 
bear to one another. | 

ANAL/OGY (with Grammarians) the de- 
clining of a noun, or the conjugation of a verb 
according to its rule or ſtandard. 

ANALYSIS (with Chymifts) the decom- 
pounding of a mixt body, or the reducing any 
ſubſtance into its firſt principles. 

ANALYSIS (with Zog:cans) is the me- 
thod of finding out truth, and Synthefis is the 
method of convincing others of a truth already 
found out. It is the attention the mind gives to 
what it knows in a queſtion, which helps to 
reſolve it, and in which the analy/is principally 
conſiſts: all the art lying in extracting a 

| "OE --" peat. 


_ 


Puxions or differential calculus called the New 


AN 
great many truths, which lead us to the 
knowledge of what we ſeek after. | 

ANALYSIS (with Matkematicians) is the 
art of diſcovering the truth or falſehood of a 
propoſition, by ſuppoſing the queſtion to be al- 
ways ſolved, and then examining the conſe- 

uences, till ſome known or eminent truth is 
und out; or elſe the impoſſibility of the 
preſent propoſition is diſcovered, 

ANALYSIS of finite quantities (Mathe- 
maticks) that which is called Specious Arith- 
metick or Algebra. 

ANALYSIS of infinites, is the method of 


Analyſe. 
ANALYSIS, a table or ſyllabus of the 
principal heads or articles of a continued diſ- 
courſe, diſpoſed in their natural order and 
ndency. 

ANALVYTICAL Methed (in Logick) is 
the method of reſolution, ſhewing the true 
way by which the thing was methodically 
or primarily invented. 

ANALYTV/ICALLY (of analytique, -F. 
en L. of avaurig, Gr.) by way of 
analyſis. 

ANALYT'/ICKS 
ANALYT'ICAL 478 


(aαννννj, Gr.) 
a name common- 


ly given to Algebra, as being nothing elſe but | 


a general analyſis of pure mathematicks : or 
elſe becauſe it teaches how to ſolve queſtions 
and demonſtrate theorems, by ſearching into the 
fundamental nature and frame of the thing; 
which to that end is as, it were reſolved into 
parts, or taken all to pieces, and then put 
together again. 

ANAM 'NESIS (with Rhetoriciant) a fi- 
gure, when the orator mentions or calls to 
mind what is paſt. . 

ANAMNET/IGES (in Pharmacy) medi- 
cines proper to reſtore a decay d memory. 

ANAMOR/PHOSIS (of ayg and putppooss 
of wopqn, Gr. form or ſhape) a monſtrous pro- 
ject in perſpeCtive and painting: or the repre- 
ſentation of ſome figure or image, either upon 
a plane or carv'd ſurface in a deformed ſhape, 


—— — 


which at a proper diſtance ſhall appear regular 


and in proportion. 

ANANCZEVON (yayx:iizy, Gr.) a fi- 
gure in Rbetorick that makes out the neceſſity | 
of a matter, 

ANANTOPO'DOTON ( &@yavririFor:y, 
Gr.) a figure in R&etorick, when an oration 
wants ſome parts. 

ANAPH'ORA (&yap02, Cr.) a relation, | 
a repetition. L. ay 

ANAPHORA (with ancient All renomert) 
an aſcenſion or riſing up of the twelve ſigns 
of the zodiack, from the eaſt, by the daily 
courſe of the heavens. 

ANAPLEROT'ICES (avanrangoriza, Gr.) 
medicines proper to fill up ulcers and wounds 
with new fleſh. 

ANASAR'CA (av=capra, of dv and rap? 
fleſh, Cr.) a certain fort of dfopty, being a 


AN 


white, ſoft, yeilding ſwelling of ſome parts 
or of the whole body, that dents iti when 
preſſed. | 
ANASTOECHEIO'SIS ( avapayelwetc, 
Gr.) a reſolution of mixt bodies into their 
firſt principles by chymical operations, 
ANAT'ASIS (averaci;, Gr.) a ſtretching, 
reaching out, or extenſion upwards. 
ANATASIS (with Surgeons) an extenſion 
of the body towards the upper parts. | 
ANATHEMAT'ICALLY (of anatheme, 
F. anathema, L. ayzJ:aa, Gr.) in a curſing 
manner. | 
ANATOMIC'ALLY (anatomice, L. of 
dvar ñ0, Gr.) according to the rules of 
anatomy. . Wy 
A'NATRON (avarpoy, Gr.) a fort of ſalt 


extracted from the water of the river Mie; 


| 


* 


ö 


alſo a nitrous juice which condenſes in vaults, 
arches, and ſubterraneous places; alſo a vola- 
tile ſalt ſkimmed off the compoſition of glaſs 
when in fuſion ; alſo a compound ſalt made 
of quickſilver, alum, vitriol, common ſalt, 
and nitre. | 

AN'BURY (with. Farriers) a ſort of wen 
or ſpongy wart full of blood, growing in any 
part of the body of a horſe. 

AN'CESTOR, a fore-father. L. 

ANCESTOR (in Common Law) the dif- 
ference between anceſtor and predeceſſor is 
this, anceſtor is applied to a natural perſon, 
as AB and his anceſtors, and predeceſſor may 
be uſed of any perſons that were prior in time, 
as of a corporation or body politick, as a 
biſhop and his predeceſſor. 

ANCHOR ( Heeroglyphically ) repreſents 
hope, hope being as it were the anchor that 
holds us firm to our faith in adverſity. 
ee. o Boat the ANCHOR, to put it into the 

at. ; 

The ANCHOR. 7s foul (Sea Phraſe) is 
when the cable by the turning of the ſhip is 
hitched about the fluke. 

The ANCHOR is a Cock-bell (Sea Phraſe) 
uſed when the -anchor hangs right up and 
down by the ſhip's fide. 

The ANCHOR 7s a Peek (Sea Phraſe) is 
when it is juſt under the hauſe or hole in the 
ſhip's ſtern, through which the cable runs 
out that belongs to it. 

To let fall an ANCHOR 7 (Sea Phraſe) is 

To drop an ANCHOR to put or let it 
down into the ſea, in order to make the ſhip 


ride. 


The ANCHOR comes home (Sea Term) 
uſed, when it cannot hold the ſhip, but that 
It drives away by the violence of the wind or 
tide. 

To fetch home the ANCHOR 7 (Sea Term) 

T bring home the ANCHOR F is to weigh 
or take it up out of the river, &c. 

To ſhoe an ANCHOR (Sea Term) is to caſe 
the flook of it with boards, that it may bet- 
ter take hold in ſoft ground, N 
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- - ANCHORAGE (in- Law) a duty paid to 
the king for the privilege of caſting anchor 
in a pool or a Maven.” | I 

ANCHORA/LIS Proceſſus (with Andto- 
miſtt) the eſs or ſhooting forth of che 
ſhoufderebones like a beak, called Coratoides 
and Coralculu git. Taba we 

ANCIENT (aim, F. antiquis, L.) 1. 
Old; that happened long fince, of old time, 


not modern. Ancient ind old are diſt inguſſhed, 


old relates to the duration of the thing Kfelf, 
as, an old coat, a cot much worn ; and un- 
cient, to time in general, as, an ancient dreſs, 
a habit uſed in former times. But this is not 
always obſervgd, for we mention old c:flonis ; 
but tho” o/ be fometimes oppoſed to modern, 
ancient is ſeldom oppoſed to nerv. Sr 

ANCIENT Tenu#e is that, whereby all 
the manors belonging to the crown, in St. Fd- 
wards, or William the Conqueror's days, did 
bold. The number and names of which 
manors, as all others belonging to common 
perſons, he cauſed to be written in a book, 
aſter a ſurvey made of them, now remaining 
in the Exchequer, and called Doom {day-book ; 
and ſuch as by that book appeared to have 
belonged to the crowii at that time, are cal- 
led ancient Demeſnes. 1 

2. Old, that has been of long duration. 3. 
Paſt, former. | 

ANCIENT (from ancient) thoſe that lived 
in old time, were called ancients, oppoſed to 
the moderns, 

ANCIENT, the flag or ſtreamer of a 
ſhip, and, formerly, of a regiment, 

ANCIENT, the bearer of a' flag, as was, 
Ancient Fiel; whence in preſent uſe, an 
enſign. Os | 

ANCIENTLY (from ancient) in old times. 

ANCIENTNESS (from ancient) antiquity, 
exiſtence from old times. , 

ANCIENTRY (from ancient) the honour 
of ancient lineage 5 the dignity of birth, 

ANDROM'EDA (Astronomy) a northern 
conſtellation, confiſting of 27 ftarss 

ANDROT'OMY (of dynp, gen. &.3-&v, 
and Toe? a diſſection, Gr.) an anatomical 
diſſection of human bodies. 

ANEC'/DOTE, a ſecret hiftory, ſuch as 
relates the ſectet affairs of kings and princes 
ſpeaking with too much freedom or too 
much- fincerity, of the manner and conduct 
of perſons in ro F / 


- ANECDOTON (Avi, Gr.) a 
ANEK DOTON S ching not given forth, 
produced or made publick. 

ANEMOGRAPH (of * Avauce, the wind, 
and y5apn, Gr. a deſcription) a treatiſe or 
philotophical deſcription of the winds. 

ANEMO METER (of @v:j40;, the wind, 
and wwtrpoy, Gr. meaſure) an inſtrument or 
— for meaſuring the ſtrength of the 
wind, | 

ANEM/ONE (&vs,aw;n, the emony or 
wind flower, 


—_— 


 ANEUIERM tof dry, to Mate, Cr. 
p ſeretehlng ot burſting of the arteries, 10 _ 
they beat and ſwell continually, till Nog 
ſometimes become as large as an egg; the 
9 yields if it be preſſed with the finger, 
ut quickly recoils. 
and 7925 „a deſcription, Gr.) a deſcription of 
the ve els in the human body, 1. e. the 
nerves, Veins, atteties and Iymphatichd | 
ANGEL SHOT, chain ſhot, being a ean- 
non bullet cut in two, and the halves being 
joined together by a chain. | 
ANGEL'/ICA (Botany) an herb. 
ANGELICALNESS (of an el que, F. ak- 
gelicus, L.) the being A angelical na- 
ture, &c. * / 
ANGER (a word of no certain etymology, 
but with moſt probability, derived by Skinner 
from ange, Sax, vexed, which, however, 
ſeems to come originally from the Latin ane.) 
1. Anger is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of t 
mind, upon the feceipt of any injury, with 
a preſent purpoſe of revenge, Locke. 
ANGER is, according to ſome, a tranſient 
hatred, or at leaſt very like it. South, 2. 
Pain or ſmart of a fore or ſwelling ; in this 
ſenſe it ſeems plainly deducible from anger. 
To ANGER (from the noun) to make 
angry, to provoke, to enrage. 
ANGERLY (from anger) in an angry 
manner, like one offended. a 
ANGIGLOS'SI (of % e and yauoons, 
the tongue, Gr.) perſons who ſtammer in 
their ſpeech and tongue, eſpecially ſuch as 
with great difficulty pronounce the letters; 
K, LandR. A — 
 ANGIOMONOSPER'MOUS 9 %% 
_ ANGIOSPER'MOUS ;j/ _F* i" 
ſuch plants as have one ſeed ſucceeding fo 
one fingle flower, L. 
An ANGLE (angulus, L.) a corner, alſo 
a rod with a line and hook for fiſhing. 
ANGLE (in Geometry) a ſpace compre- 
hended between the meeting, of two lines, 
which is either greater or leſs, as thoſe lines 
incline towards one another, br ſtand farther 
diſtant aſunder ; theſe angles are either plain 
or ſpherical. | A. 


A plais ANGLE (in Geometry) is the 
tance or opening of two lines 
that touch one another in 
the ſame plane, but ſ» as 
not to make one ſtraight 
line, and the lines that form 

it are called legs, as in the 
figure above; or it is a ſpace 
bounded by the meeting. of 
two lines which cut one ano- 
ther on a plane, as in the 
figure, and are either right = 
lined, curvilinear, or mixed, the firtt of which 
are the angles above · 


Curvi lineal (Geometry) of 
Curwitinear 5 ANGLE 8 — fer 
E angles 


AN 
angle - is made by the | 
interſection or vote cut- 
ting one another two 
crooked lines, as in the fi- 


Mert ANGLE (Gemme- | 
try) is made by the meet- 
ing of a right line with a 
crooked or curved line, as 
in the figure. 


A Spherical ANGLE, 
(Geometry) is an angle made 
by the meeting of two angles 
ot great circles, which in- 
tercept or mutually cut one 
another on the ſurface of 
the globe or ſphere, as the 
| figure ABC, 
* ANGLES, whether plain or ſpherical, 
may be conſidered as right, acute and obtuſe. 
A Right ANGLE (Geometry) 
nnn, is an angle made by a line — 
ling perpendicularly on another, 
or Wt bich ſabtends an arch 
of go degrees, or a fourth part 
of a circle, as in the figure; 
| all circles being commonly di- 
vided into 360 parts, call'd degrees. 
An Acute ANGLE (Geo- 
» metry) is an angle that is leſs 
than a right angle, or than 
go degrees, as in the figure, 
and is ſo called, becauſe the 


- . ſha * 
angular point 1s ma , Obruſe ANGLE. (Geo- 


A metry) is one which has its 


angular point blunt or broad, 
N and is greater than a right 
one, its angular point conſiſting of more than 
90 degrees, as in the figure A, which is ſo 
much more than go degrees, as B is leſs than 
, both together making a ſemi-circle or 


degrees. 

W Right AN LED Triangle, 
is one which has one right 
angle, as the angle A in the 
figure, the other two B and 

B C being both acute, and 

— making both together but 


go <CRIEC'S. 


AN 
| >, CBD CBD, DBE, DBE; EBA, are 

e „ ts its 2 

2 * 
3 1 An e 
(Geometry) are ſuch as, are 
8 right lines croſ- / C 
ſing each other, and which 
only teuch in the angular 
point; they are called vertical on account of 
their being oppoſed ad werticem, or at the top, 
as the angles A and B are vertical or oppoſite 
angles, as likewiſe C and D. ; 
- An ANGLE alſo ina tri B 
angule is ſaid to be oppoſite 
to the fide that ſubtends it, 
as the angle A is oppoſite A 
to the ſide BC, and the an- 
gle C to the fide B, and C | 
* ingle,B to the fide AC, as in the figure. 

nterna Ti ; 

ite ANGLE S, : 

(Geometry). if a line cut two 
others that are parallel, the 
angles C and D are called in- 
ternal and oppoſite, in re- 
ſpect to the external ones, 
A and B, to which they are reſpectively equal 
as in the figure. | 

Alternate ANGLES Ar the 
angles E and D, and F and C, which are re- 
ſpectively equal to one another. | 

External ANGLES (Geometry) are the 
angles of any right-lined figure without it, 
when all the ſides are ſeverally produced and 
lengthened ; and all being taken together, are 
equal to four right angles. Fo 

Internal ANGLES (Geometry) are all an- 
gles made by the ſides of any right lined figure 
within. | 

ANGLE, at the centre 
of a circle, is an angle 
whoſe vertex is at the 
center of the circle, and 
whoſe legs are two Ra- 
dit of a circle, as in the 
figure, 2 1 

An ANGLE in the Seg- 
ment of a circle, is that 
which is concluded be- 
tween two chords that flow 
from the ſame point in 
the periphery, as in the 


Oblique ANGLE, is a name uſed in com- | fi 


mon to both acute and obtuſe angles. 

ANGLES have alſo ſeveral other names 

according to their different poſitions, their 

relations to the reſpective figures they are in, 
and the lines that erm them, as 

C Kala, 2 ances, 

LENLIBUORS | 

BY, (Grimerry) which have one 

D leę common to both angles, 

and both taken together ate 

equal to two right ones, as 


in the figure the angles | by a right line, either a tangent or a ſecant, 


gure. 

A Selid ANGLE (Geometry) is contained, 
under more than two planes or plain angles, 
not being in the ſame place and meeting in a 
point. ; 15 
Equal ſolid ANGLES (Geometry) are ſuch 
as are coutained under plain angles, equal both 
in multitude and magnitude. 

ANGLE of Contact (Geometry) is that 
| which a cireſe or other curve makes with 
a tangent at the point of contact. 

Horned ANGLE (Geometry) an angie made 
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with tue periphery of a circle. 1 

* is _ Homologous , ANGLES, 

( Ccametry) are ſuch as | 
are in two figures, and 
retain the order from 
the firſt in both figures, 


OR. 


*% 


ERS EET 
ANGLE ar the Seg- 
ment (Geometry). is compre- 
hended between the two 


— , ftandson the arch A B. 
Ciſhid ANGLE (Geometry) the inner angle 


which is made by two convex ſpherical lines | C 


interſecting each other. 


Pelecoid ANGLE (Geometry) an angle in | 


the ſhape or figure of an hatchet, _... 

Siflroid ANGLE (Geometry) an angle in 
form of a Siſtrum. * I 

ANGLES (in Anatomy) are underſtood of 
the corners of the eye or Canthi, where the 
upper eye-lid meets with the under. 

ANGLE of a Wall (Arcbitecture) is th 
point or corner, where the two faces or ſides 
of a wall meet. 5 

ANGLES ( Afrology) certain houſes of . 
ſcheme of the heavens, the firſt houſe or 
horoſcope is called the angle of the Za, the 
ſeventh the angle of the Hef, the fourth 
houſe the angle of the North, the teath 
houſe the angle of the South. | 

ANGLE of Longitude { Aftronomy) is the 
angle which the circle of a ftar's longitude 
makes with the meridian at the pole of the 
ecliptick. 8 | | | 

ANGLE of Elongation ( Aſtronomy) is the 
difference between the true place ot the ſun, 
and the geocentrick place of the planet. 

ANGLE of Commutation 9 is | 
the difference between the true place of the 
ſun, ſeen from the earth, and the place of 
a planet reduced to the ecliptick., | 

ANGLE of Incidence (in Dioptrickz) is an 
angle made by an incidentary with a lens or 
other refracting ſurface, | 

ANGLE of be Circumference (in Fortifi- 
eation) is the next angle made by the arch, 
which is drawn from one gorge to the other. 

ANGLE of the Courtain in (in Fortification) 
or rhe angle of the flank BAE is formed by or 
contained between the conrtain and the flank 
in any piece of fortification, _ 

Diminiſhed ANGLE (in Fortification) is 
the angle BCF, which is formed by the 
meeting of the outermoſt fides of the poly- 
gon, and the face of the baſtion. 

_ ANGLE of or at the Center (in Fortifica- 
tion) is the angle G K F, which is formed by 
the concurrence of two ſtrait lines drawn from 
the angles of the figure F C. 

ANGLE of the exterior Figure (in Forti- 
fication) is the ſame as the angle of the poly- 


ad 


ANGLE at * N 


son, and is the angle FCN, form'd at the 
| 


I AN 
point of the baſtion C, by the meeting of the 
two. vutermoſt ſides or 


3 wv TL 9 4 
- 


baſes of the polygon 
FC and CN, | WF Tan 


ANGLE of the interior Figure (in Forti. 
fication) is the angle CHM, which is formed 
in H the centre of the baſtion by the meet- 
ing of the inner moſt ſides of the figure GH 
and ded Th tia 5 

ANGLE Flanking (in Fortification). is 
angle which is — by the _ — — 
of defenge, vir. the two faces of the baſtion 
prolonged, 7. 

' ANGI, 
is the angle GLH formed by the 
line and the courtain. 

Flanked ANGLE (in Fortification) is the 
angle BCS, Which is made by the two faces 
BC, CS, and is the utmoſt part of the baſ- 
tion, moſt expoſed to the enemy's batteries, 
and is therefore called by ſome the angle of 
the baſtion, or the point of the baſtion. 

ANGLE forming the flank ( Fortification) 
is that which conſiſts of one flank and one 
Demi-gorge ; or it is compoſed by the flank 
and that Bae of the polygon, running from the 
flank” to the angle of the polygon, and were it 
extended would croſs the baſtion, | 

of the Epaule T ( Fortification 

ANGLE E. the ſhoulder & is ”- = 
ABC, which is formed by the lines of the 
face BC and the flank AB. | 

ANGLE of Elevation 'in Mechanicks) an 
angle comprehended between the line of a 
projectile, and a horizontal line. 

ANGLE of Direction ( Mechanicks) an angle 
comprehended between the lines of direction 
of two conſpiring forces, 

ANGLE of Incidence ( Mechanicks) an an- 
gle made by the line of direction of an im- 
pinging body in the point of contact. 

ANGLE of Reflection (Mechanicks) an an- 
gle made by the line of direction of a re- 
flected body, in the point of contact from 
which it rebounds. 

Front ANGLES (Military Affairs) the two 
laſt men of the front rank. 

Rear ANGLES (Military Affairs) the two 
laſt men of the rear rank. ; 

ANGLE of the Eaſt (in Navigation) is 
that point of the compaſs that the ſhip fails 
upon. BAN N 
E 3 


t upwards ( Forti fen ion) 
king 


Optick 


AN 
Optick ANGLE, is that which is contain- 
ed or included between two rays drawn from 
the extreme points of an obſect to the center of 
the pupil, 
ANGLE of 2 (Opticks) is the 
angle made by a ray of 1 and the 


axis of 1 
ANGLE of Re efiqn\ Co Opricks) is 
angle formed by the refleteday, at the — 
of 3 w the 1 part of the 
ne line: 
n ated in Opti e an angle 
Tae ** ** 


between 
dicular. 

ANGLE of Refratting ( feks) i is an an- 
gle made by the ray of frcidence, extended 
through another medium (as out of the air in 
to the water) and the 00 of refraction. 

Or ANGLE ticks) i an angle 

Viſual 1 b included between two 
rays, drawn from the two extreme points in 
an object to the center of the pupil, as ABC, 
PR, is 3 er che rays AB 


4 


ANGLE (in 4 & i.e Dialling) an 
angle that is made by the ſtrait line, proceed- 
ing from the ſun tothe dial plane. 

AN'GLER (of angel, Sar.) one who 
fiſhes with an angle. 

 ANGUFGENOUS (anguigenss, L.) in- 
gendered or begotten of ſer pents. | 

ANGUIN*EAL (anguineus, L.) pertain- 
ing to an eel. 

 ANGUIN'EAL Hyperbola, an hyperbola 
of an eel-like figure, which cuts its aſſymp- 
tote with contrary flexions, and is produced 
both ways into contrary legs. 

"AN'CULARNESS (of angulatre, F. an- 

ularis, L.) having corners. 

| AN/GULAR Motion Mechanicks) a com- 
nd fort. of motion, wherein the movea- 
e both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time. 

"ANGULAR Motion (with Aſtronomers is 
the increaſe of the diſtance cf any two planets, 
revolving round any body, as the common 

ter of motion. 

ANGULOS'ITY (with Philoſophers) the 
quality of chat which has ſeveral or many 
angles. 

ANGUST'NESS (or enguftus, L.) nar- 
rowneſs, ſtraitneſs. 

ANGUST'ITY (of 'anguyftitas, L.) ftrait- 
nefs or narrownels of place; alſo ſtraitneſs of 
circumſtances, poverty, &c. 

ANHALTINA (with Phyſicians) medi- 
cines that promote reſpiration. 

ANHELATION, a panting, a difficulty 
of breathing; ſaortneſs of breath, 3 


AN 


ANHELO'SE (anbeloſus, L.) fetching 
th quick and ſhort 3 Taq and blowing 
AN'IL, the plant Fro which — 


procured. 
ANULENESS - bebe, 10 the being a 
old woman. 


ANIMA, the breath; alſo the principle of 
life in de rat iegal, * or vegetative 


ſo 


"ANIMA, Mundi, Fla 
T2 Ad 444, the foul "of th e * r of t 
univerſe, (with Natural iſts) i is a dads pure 


ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit, which is diffuſe 

through the” maſs' of the world, which in- 
forms, actuates and unites the divers parts of it 
— 2 great, perfect, organical or vital 


"The modern Platon explain the anima 
to be a certain ethereal, univerſal ſpirit ; 
which exiſts perfect pure in the heavens 
but pervading elementary bodies on earth, an 
- ately mixing with all the minute atoms 

of it, 'affurnes ſomewhat of their nature, and 
ale becomes of a peculiar kind. 

Some again define it to be a certain ignifick 
virtue or. vivifick heat, infuſed into the chaos 
and diffeminated through the whole frame of 
it, for the conſervation, nytrition and vivifica- 
tion of it. 

'AN*TMABLENESS (of animabilis, L.) 
the having life, 

ANTMADVER'SIVENESS (of animus 
and advertere, I.) the animadverfive faculty. 

AN/IMAL, i. e. a living creature, is by 
ſome defined do be a being, which befides the 
power of growing, increafing and producing 
its Ake (which vegetables alſo have) is fur- 
ther endowed with ſenſation and ſpontaneous 
motion. 

ANIMAL (aniatolic, L.) 1. That which 

longs or relates to animals, 2. Animal 
functions, diftinguiſhed from natyral and vital, 
are the lower powers of the mind, as, the 
the will, memory, and agination. 3. A- 
wimal lite is oppoſed, on Wie fide, te ral 
tual, and on the other, to weperable. 
Animal | is vfed in oppoſition by ritual 5 
rational; as the animal nature. 

ANIMALCULE ( animalculum, L.) 2 
ſmall an ma !; particularly thoſe that are in 
their firſt and ſmall ſtate. 

ANTMALITY.(fram animal) The ſtate of 
animal exiſtence. 

To ANIMATE (anime, L.) Toquicken ; 
to make alive ; to give life to; as, the ſou 
animates the bedy; man muſt have been 
animated by a higher power. 2. To give 
powers to; to heighten the powers or effect of 
any thing. 3. To encourage ; to incite. 

ANIMATE (from to animate) alive ; j poſ- 
ſeſſing animal life. 

ANIMATED ( from animate ) lively ; ; 
vigorous. 


ANIMATENES3 (from animate) The 


| ſtate of being animated, 
ANIMATION 


forfeit 


junio 
conjun 
AN 


annex: 


AN 


of © animating or enlivening, 2. The ſtate 
of being enlivened. 

ANIMATIVE (from animate) That 
which has the power of giving life; or ani- 
mating. 

ANIMATOR (from animate) that which 

ives life ; that which implants a principle of 


ANIMOSE (azimoſitas, L.) full of ſpirit; 
hot; vehement. 3 
ANIMOSENESS (from animoſe) ſpirit; 
heat; vehemence of Temper. | 

ANIMOSITY (from antmeſfitas, L.) ve- 

hemence of hatred ; paſſionate. malignity. 
It implies rather the diſpoſition to break out 
into outrages, than the outrage itſelf, 
AN JOUR and WAST (Law term) a 
forfeiture when a man has committed petty 
treaſon and felony, and has lands held of ſome 
common perſon, which ſhall be ſeized for 
the king, and remain in his hands a year and a 
day, next after the attainder, and then the 
trees ſhall be pulled up, the houſes razed and 
pull'd down, and the paſture and meadows 
ploughed up ; except he, to whom the lands 
ſhould come by eſcheat or forfeiture, redeem it 
of the king. 

ANISCALP'TOR, i. e. the Arſe- * 

3 


ſeratcher, 

ANISCALP'TORIS Muyuſculi par 
(Anatomy) a muſcle called alſo latifſimus dorſi, 
from its largeneſs, 9. d. the broadeſt of the 
back : a pair of muſcles, ſo called from that 
action that is performed by the help of it, it 
ſerving to draw the arm backwards and 
down wards. 

AN'NALS, hiſtories or chronicles of thingy 
done, from year to year. L, 

To ANNEX (annecto, annectum. L. an- 
nexer, F.) 1. To unite to at the end; as, he 
annexed a codicil to his will. 2. To unite, 
as, a ſmaller thing to a greater; as, he an- 
nexed a province to his kingdom. 3. To 
unite @ poſteriori ; annexion always pre-ſup- 
poſing ſomething ; thus, we may ſay, pu- 
niſkment is annexed to gui:t ; but not guilt to 
puniſhment. 

ANNEX (from to annex) The thing an- 
nexed ; additamentum. 

ANNEXATION (from annex) 1. Con- 
junction; addition. 2. Union; coalition; 
conjunction. 

ANNEXION (from annex) the art of 
annexion, addition. 

ANNEXMENT (from annex) 1, The art 
of annexing. 2. The thing annexed. 

ANNOVUVSANCE (in Law) nuſance, a 
hurt or offence either to a publick place, as a 
high way, bridge or common river, or to a 
private one, by laying any thing that may 
breed infection; by encroaching or the like. 

ANNOISANCE, the name of a writ 
brought upon this tranſgreſſion. 

ANNUAL Penjion (in Law) a writ by 
which the king, having an annual penfion | 


ANIMATION (from animate) The aft 


| 


AN 


due to him from an abbot or prior for any of 
his Vi to omg Sc. 4 
ANNUAL Equation ( Aſtronomy) is the 
equation of the mean motion of the ſun and 
moon, and of the apogee and nodes. 


| AN'NUALS (with Becanifts) plants that 
are to be raiſed year by year; i ths 
winter. 


ANNWITY (of annuus, L. yearly) a year- 
ly income or rent that is to be paid for term of 
life; an enmity is difterent from a rent only 
in this, that the former only charges the gran - 
ter or his heirs, whereas a rent is payable out 
of land. | 

Dr, Halley, in his obſervations on the Breſ.. 
law bills of mortality, ſhews that it is 80 to 
1 a perſon of 25 yearg of age does not die in a 
year ; that it is 5 and a half to one that a 
man of 40 lives 7 years; and that one of 30 
may reaſonably expect to live 27 or 28 years: 
So great a difference there is between the life 
of man at different ages; that it is 100 to x 
if one of 20 lives out a year; and but 38 to 
to 1, that one of 50 does fo. 

When and from ſome other obſervations he 
has conſtructed the following tables, ſhewing 
the value of annuities from every 5th year of 
life to the tb. | 


Age ur. 


.| Age * 

1 10, 28 40 — 10, 57 
5 — 13, 40 | 45 — 9, 97 

IO — 13, 44 50 — 9, 21 
15 — 33, 33| 55 — 8, 3 

20 12, 7 GO — 7, O61 
25 — 12, 27 | 66 — 6, 54 

30 — Il, 72 | 70 — 5, 32 

| 35 — 11, 12 


AN'NULAR (annularis, L.) pertaining to 
a ring. 
ANNULAR Ligament ( Anatomy) a ſtrong. 


ligament encompaſſing the Carpus or wriſt, 
after the manner of a bracelet, 


ANOISANCE y (of nuiſance, F.) any 
NOVSANCE injury, damage or hurt 
NU'SANCE done to a publick place, 


bridge, highway, &c, or to a private one by 
encroachment, by laying in it any thing that 
may breed infection, Sc. 

ANOMALIS'TICAL Year (Aſtronomy) 
is the ſpace of time wherein the earth paiſes 
through her orbit. f f 

AN/OMALY (in Aftronomy) the diſtance 
of a planet from the Apbelion or Apogee; or 
an irregularity in the motion of 'a planet, 
whereby it deviates from the Apbelion or 
Apogee. 

ANOMALY of a Planet mean or equal (in 
the New Aſtronomy) is the Area, which is 
contained under a certain line drawn from the 
ſun to the planet. 

Mean ANOMALY of the Sun or Planet 
(with Aftronomers) is an arch of the ecliptick, 


between the mean place of it, and its apogee. 


— 
— 


AN 
In the modern Aſtronomy it is the time where - 
in the planet moves from the Apbelion to the 
mean place or point of its orbit, 


The true ANOMALY of the center ( Aftro- 


nomy) an arch of the zodiack, bounded by the [ 
true motion of the center; in the ne ro- 
nomy it is an arch of the eccentrick circle, in- 
a between the Apbelion and a right line, 
drawn through the center of the planet per- 
pendicular to the line of the Apfides, 

ANOMALY of the Eccentrick (New Aſ- 
tronomy) an arch of the eccentrick circle in- 
eluded between the Aphelion, and a right 
line drawn thro' the center of the planet per- 
pendicular to the line of the Apfides. 

True or equated ANOMALY (Afronony) 
is the angle at the fun which a planet's diſ- 
tance from the Aphe/ium appears under; or it 
is the angle at the Area taken porportional to 
the time in which the planet moves from the 
mean place to its Aphelion, | 
To ANSWER (the etymology is uncer- 
tain) 1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion, 
2. To ſpeak in oppoſition, 3. To be ac- 
countable for. 4. To vindicate, to give a 
ſatisfactory account of. 5. To give an ac- 
count. 6, To correſpond to, to ſuit with. 
7. To be equivalent to; to ftand for ſome- 
thing elſe. . 8. To ſatisfy any claim or peti- 
tion, 9. To act reciprocally upon. 10. To 
ſtand as oppoſite, or correlative to ſomething 
elſe. 11. To bear proportion to. 12. To 
perform what is endeavoured or intended by 
the agent. 13. To comply with. 14. To 
ſucceed, to produce the wiſhed event. 15. To 
appeat to any call, or authoritative ſummons. 
16. To be over-againſt any thing. 

ANSWER (from to anſwer) 1. That 
which is ſaid, whether in ſpeech or writing, 
in return to a queſtion, or poſition. 2. In 
Law, a confutatien of a charge exhibited a- 
gainſt a perſon. 

. ANSWERABLE (from anſever) 1. That 
to which a Reply may be made; that which 
may be anſwered ; as, the argument, though 
ſubtle, is yet anſwerable. 
an account, or ſtand the trial of an accuſa- 
tion. 3. Correſpondent, 4. Proportionate. 
5. Suitable; ſuited. 6. Equal. 7. Relative 
correlative. 

ANSWERABLY (from anſwerable) in 
due proportion; with proper correſpondence ; 
ſuitably. 

ANSWERABLENESS (from anſwerable) 
the quality of being anſwerable. 

ANSWERER (from anſwer) 1. He that 
anſwers ;z he that ſpeaks in return to what 
another has ſpoken, 2. He that manages 
= controverſy againſt one that has written 

rſt 


— 


ANTAG/ONIST (with Anatomifts 

ANTAGONIS'TA a muſcle that has 
an oppoſite ſituation to another or a contrary 
function, as the Abductar of the Cubitus, 
which ſerves to pull the arm back, and the 
Abduftor that Aretches it out. 


2. Obliged to give | 


AN | 
'  ANTANAC'LASIS (add, of 2!) 


refleQing or bearing back. | 
ANTAPO'DOSIS (aas, of ay} 
againſt) dd trom, and IiIwpu:, Gr. to give a 
returning cr paying on the other ſide, or by turns. 
ANTA'RES (with Aſtronomers) the ſcor- 
pion's heart, a fixt ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the conſtellation Scorpio, in longitude 4; 
degrees 13 minutes, latitude 4 deg. 27 min. 
ANTARTHRIT'ICKS (of a; and ag2g.. 
ring, Gr.) remedies good againſt the gout, 
ANTASTHMATV'ICES(ot ali and ad- 
ring, Gr.) remedies againſt the phthiſick or 


| | ſhortneſs of breath. 


ANTECEDENCE (antecedens, L.) a go- 
ing before, L. | 

ANTY/ECE/DENT Decree, a decree pre- 
ceeding ſome other decree, or ſome action 
of the creature, or the proviſion of that 
action. 

ANTECEDENTS of the Ratio (with Ma- 
thematicians) is the firſt term of ec enpariſon 
in a proportion, or that which is compared to 
another. "Thus if the ratio or proportion 
were of B to C, or 18 to 16, B or 8 is the 
antecedent, and C or 16 the confequent. 

ANTECEDEN'TIA ( Afronomy) when a 
planet appears to move weſtward contrary to 
the order or courſe of the ſigns, it-is ſaid to 
move in Antecedentia. 

AN'TECHAMBER 2 of ante camera, L. 

ANTICHAMBER an outer cham- 
ber of an apartment, where ſervants wait, 
and ftrangers ſtay, till the perſon is at leiſure 
to whom they would ſpeak. 

ANTEMUN/DANE (of ante and munda- 
nus, L.) before the beginning or creation of 
the world, 

ANTE'RIOUR, ſomething before another, 
eſpecially in reſpect of place. 

ANTHELMIN'THICKS (of ay: and 
e£AuhfgO-, Gr. a worm) medicines which 
deſtroy worms in human bodies. - 

AN'THEM (anthema, Ital. g. of a10upuy®, 
Gr. a church ſong, performed in a cathedral, 
Sc. by the choriſters, divided into two 
chorus's, who ſing alternately. 

St. AN'THONY*s Fire, See Eryſifclas. 
| ANTHRA'COTHE VOSALENVTRUM, 
(of avbeat, a cole, dero, ſulphur, dxg, ſalt, 
and, virgey, nitre, Gr.) all the ingredients of 


| gunpowder. 


ANTHOPOG'RAPHY (of "awgwnr®-, a 
man, and pan, Gr. deſcription) a phyſiological 
diſcourſe or treatiſe of all the component parts 
of a human body. | 

ANTHROPO'LOGY (in Theology) a way 
of ſpeaking of God after the manner of 
men, by attributing to him human parts, as 
hands, eyes, &c. 

ANTHROPO'/PHAGY, the act of eating 
man's or human fleſh. 

ANTRYPNOT'ICS (of ail; and de- 

Gr, fleep} inelicines that prevent fleep. 
|  ANTHY- 


and dvaxade, to firike back again, Gr.) 4 
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AN 
ANTHYPOCHONDRYACA (of à h- 
vroxerdęla, Gr.) medicines good againſt diſ- 
eaſes of che hypochondria. 8 

© AN/TACHAMBER, See Antec hamber. 

ANTICHRE'SIS (in the Civil Law) a 
covenant or convention between the 'debtor 
and the creditor, as to a lone of money upon 
a mortgage or pawn. 

ANTICHRIST (Aixeic@-, of allt, a- 
gainſt, and X ęicde, Chriſt, Gr.) a name which 
St. Paul gives, by way of eminence, to the 
man of fin and ſon of perdition, who, as is pro- 
pheſied in the ſacred ſcriptures, ſhall appear 
remarkably in oppoſition to Chriſtianity at the 
latter end of the world. 

ANTICHRISTIANITY oppoſite- 

ANTICHRIS'TIANNESS neſs to 
the doctrine of Chriſt, or the principles, &c. 
of Chriſtians, 

ANTICH'THONES, thoſe people which 
inhabit countries oppoſite to each other; now 
the ſame as Antipodes, © 

To ANTICIPATE {(anticipo, L.) 1. To 
take ſomething ſooner than another, ſo as 
to prevent him that comes after. 2. To 
take up before the time, at which any thing 
might be regularly had. 3. To fore - taſte, or 
take an impreſſion of ſomething which is not 
yet, as if it really was. 4. To prevent any 
thing by crouding in before it; to preclude, 

ANTICIPATION (from anticipate) 1. 
The act of taking up ſomething before its 
time. 2, Fore-taſte, 4. Opinion implanted 
before the reaſons of that opinion ca be 
known. 

ANTICOR (from anti, againſt, and cor, 
the heart.) A preternatural ſwelling of a 
round figure, occaſioned by a ſanguine and 
bilious humor, and appearing in a horſe's 
breaſt oppoſite to his heart 3 which may kill 
him, unleſs brought to a ſuppuration, by good 
remedies, 

ANTIDIA'PHORISTS (of al: and 
Nai, Gr. to differ) thoſe who are oppoſite 
to the diaphoriſts. 

- ANTIDYSENTER/ICA (of az]: and 
duetileęiude, Gr.) medicines that are efficacious 
againſt the dyſentery or bloody flux. 

ANTILEGO'MENA. (ayiepiniva, Gr.) 
contradictions, 1. 

ANTILOE'/MICA (of aim and Bete, 
Gr. the peſtilence) medicines againſt the 
plague. 

AN'TILOPE, a mungrel creature, en- 
gendered by a hart and a goat. N 

ANTIMETAS “TTA SIS (of am and 
ulld cacig, Gr.) a mutation) a tranſlating 
or changing to the contrary part. 

ANTIMONAR/CHICALNESS (of av: 
and {ovagxixogy r.) the being againſt govern- 
ment in a fingle perſon. 

ANTIMO/NIALS, preparatiogs of anti- 


mony, or ſuch medicines wherein antimony | 


is the baſis or principal ingredient. 
ANTIMONY is a mineral ſubſtance, of 
a metalline nature, having all the ſeeming 


| antimo 


— 


AN 
characters of a real metal, except malleability; . 
and may be called a ſemi- metal, being a foſſile 
glebe of ſome undetermified metal, combined 
with a ſulphurous and ſtony ſubſtance. Mines 
of all metals afford it; but chiefly thoſe of 
filver and lead; that in gold mines is reckoned 
beſt. It has its own mines in Hungary, Ger- 
many, and France, It is found in clods or 
ſtones, of ſeveral fizes, bearing a near re- 
ſemblance to black lead, only lighter and 
harder, Its texture is full o, little ſhining 
veins or threads, like needles ; * brittle as 
glaſs. Sometimes veins of a red or golden 
colour are intermixed, which is called male 
; that without them being denomi- 
nated female antimony. It fuſes in the fire, 
though with ſome difficulty; and diſſolves 
more eaſily in water. When dug out of the 
earth, it is put into large crucibles, fuſed by 
a violent fire, and then poured into cones, 
which make the crude ant imony of the ſhops. 
Of theſe cones the top is the pureſt part, and 
the baſe the fouleſt. It deſtroys and diſſipates 
all metals fuſed with it, except gold; and is 
therefore uſeful in refining. It is a common 
Ingredient in ſpeculums, or burning concaves, 
ſerving to give them a finer poliſh. It makes 
a part in bell- metal, and renders the ſound 
more clear, It is mingled with tin, to make 
it more hard, white, and ſound ; and with 
lead, in the caſting of printers letters, to ren- 
der them more ſmooth and firm. It is a ge- 
ral help in the melting of metals, and eſpecial- 


in cafting cannon balls. In pharmacy it is 


uſed under various forms, and with various 
intentions, chiefly as an emetick. 
ANTIMONY 
(Chym. Writers) is 
expreſſed by one 
of theſe charac- 
ters, 
Calx of ANTIMONY 7 isa white pow- 
Ceruſe of ANTIMONY 5 der produced of 
the regulus, diſtilled with ſpirits of nitre in a 
ſand furnace. : 
Cinnabar of ANTIMONY, is prepared of 
a mixture of ſulphur, mercury and antimo- 
ry, ſublimed in a luted bolt head, and a nak- 


ed fire, | 
Crocus of ANTIMONY 7 See Crocus Me- 
Liver of ANTIMONY S tallorum. 


Butter of ANTIMONY, a white gum- 
mous liquor, prepared either of crude, or re- 
gulus of antimony, and corroſive, ſublimate, 
22 mixt and diftiiled by a gentle 

eat. | 

Golden ſulphur of ANTIMONY 7 is pre- 

Precipitate of ANTIMONY pared 
from the ſcoria ariſing in preparing the re- 
gulus, by boiling, filtration, and adding dif- 
tilled vinegar. 

Magiftery of ANTIMONY, is a yellowiſk 
powder prepared from crude antimony, di- 
geſted in agua regia, which becomes an inſipid 
matter, by many repeated ablutions in _ 

rude 


AN 

cu. ANTIMONY, is the hative thine- 

ral antimony, melted down and caſt in cones: 
called alſo Ant imony in ſubſtance, | 

Prepared ANTIMONY, is that which 
has paſt under ſome chymical proceſs, by which 
the nature and powers of it have been altered 
and abated. n | 
Regulus of ANTIMONY, 2 pondetotis, 
metallick powder, which, upon fuſing ſome 
of that minetal in its crude ſtate, ſinks to 
the bottom, leaving the ſcoria or impurities 
on the top. | | 

Glaſs of ANTIMONY, is the erude anti- 
mony, and calcined by a very vehement fire 
in an earthen crucible, till it leaves off fum- 
ing, and then vitrified in a wind furnace. 
Flowers of ANTIMONY, are the volatile 
rts that ftick to the ſubliming pot, after 
ving been pulverized and ſublimed in aludels. 
ANTINOUS ( Aftronomy) a part of the 
conftellation, named ila or the eagle. 

ANTIPATHET/ICALNESS, the hav- 
ing an antipathy, or antipathetical quality, 

ANTIP'ATHY (antipathia, L. of avl;- 
era Ntla, of d{ againſt, and dd, the paſſion) 
ſome ſay the reaſon of antipathy between 
animals, is, that by the ſight of ſuch objects 
certam impreſſions are tranſmitted thro* the 
fibres of the nerves into the brains, which 
convey the animal Spirits into the nerves; 
which, upon the blood being rarifted after 
another manner than is uſual, ſends into the 
brains thoſe ſpirits, which are adapted to the 
fomenting or cheriſhing of terror. And a- 
gain, as eluvia and ſpirituous ſteams proceed 
from the bodies of all creatures, ſome of 
which diſagree with others, they do excite an- 

and hatred in each other. 

ANTIPEN'DIUM (with the Romanifts) a 
filver ſkreen, which covers the front of an 
alter, which is hanged on with ſcrews upon 
a feſtival day. 

ANTIPERISTASIS (from «i; and we- 
eig aHαH,l, Gr. to ftand —_ the oppoſition 
of a contrary quality, by which the quality 
it oppoſes becomes heightened or intended; 
or the action by which a body attacked by 
another collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger 
by ſuch oppoſition : or an intention of the 
activity of one quality cauſed by the oppoſi - 
tion of another. Thus quick lime is ſet on 
fire by the affuſion of cold water; ſo water 
becomes warmer in winter than in ſummer; 
and thunder and lightening are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continu- 
ally cold, and all by antiperaſiaſis. This is 
an exploded principle in the peripatetick 
philoſophy. 

ANTIPHRASIS (from cn, againſt, and 
$pacoic, Gr. a form of ſpeech) the ute of 
words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their proper 
meaning. 


g 
ANTIPODES (in Geography) ſoch inho- | 


bitants of the earth, who dwel: in oppoſite 


parallels of latitude, and under the oppobte 


AN 
| half of the ſame theridian, and walk with 
their feet directly oppoſite one to another. 

ANTIPYRETICUM þ oy ayr} and mveer%;, 
a fiery heat) a medicine that allays the heat 
of m—_— w — | 

AN'TIQUA NESS (of antiquatus 
L.) the being grown out of b \ or — ; 

ARLES E (antiquus, L.) ancient. Antique 
2 chiefly uſed by architects, carvers, painters, 

c. 

ANTISPASIS ( from & N, againſt, and 
#raw, to draw, Gr.) the revullion of any 
humour into another part. 

ANTISTER/NON (of ac, oppoſite to, and 
Figo, the breaſt) the back-bone. 

ANTITHE'NAR (of al; and Sivag, Gr.) 
one of the muſcles which extend the ach 
it is alſo a muſcle of the great toe, ariſing from 
the inferior part of the third Os cuaeiforme, 
ana paſſing obliquely is inſerted into Oe Seſ- 
ſamordea; | 

ANTITYP'ICmL (of antirypum; L. &f;- 
Turoy, Gr.) pertaining to an antitype. 

ANTIVENE'REALNESS (of ach, Gr. 
and wenereus, L.) the being uſeful againſt ve- 
nereal diſtempers. 

Bees ANTLER, the ftatt or branch next 
above the brow antler. 

Brow ANTLER, the ſtart or branch next 
the head. | | 

AN/TOCOW (with Horſe-doct᷑ors) a round 
ſwelling about halt as big as a man's fiſt, break - 
ing out in the breaſt of a horſe directly a- 
gainſt his heart. 

ANT, an emmet, a piſmire, a ſmall in- 
ſect well known. 

ANTS (Hieroglypbically) were uſed by the 
ancients to repreſent laborious perſons, dili- 
gent and induſtrious in their callings. For 
ants are very laboricus, induftrious creatures, 
— alſo ready to give aſſiſtance to their fel- 

ows. 

AN'VIL (anpilr, Sax.) a maſſy iron in- 
ſtrument on which ſmiths, Sc. hammer 
their work. 

A Rijing ANVIL, an anvil having two 
nooks or corners for rounding any piece cf 
metal. 

| ANXIETY (anxieztas, L.) 1. Trouble 
of mind about ſome future event; ſuſpenſe 
with uneaſineſs; perplexity; folicitude, 2. 
In the medical language, depreſſion; lownefs 
of ſpirits. 

ANXIOUS (an,, L..) diſturbed about 
ſome uncertain event; ſolicitous. 2. Care- 
ful; full of inquietude ; unquiet. 3. Careful, 
as of a thing of great importance. 4. It has 
generally for or about before the object, but 
ſometimes . 

ANXIOUSLY (from anxious) in an anxi- 
ous manner; ſolicitouſly; unquietly ; care- 
tul:v. | 1 

ANXIOUSNESS (from anxiovs) the 
quality of being anxious; ſuſceptibility of 
anxicty. 
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AP 

NY ani eni 3 Sax, 1. Eve 3 
Ws & 15! Lee it % It , in 
all its ſenſes, applied indifferently to perſons 
or things. 2. Whoſoever; whatſoever; as 
diſtinguiſhed from ſome other. 3. It is uſed 
in oppoſition to none. 4 

APE RESIS (with Rbetoricians) a figure 
when ſome matter is called in queſtion, which 
we willed the judge to remember. | 

APACE (from a and pots that is, with 
a great pace.) 1. Quickly, ſpeedily ;; uſed 
of things in motion. 2. With haſte ; ap- 
'plied to ſome action. 3. Haſtily ; with ſpeed; 
ſpoken of any kind of progreſſion from one 
ſtate to another. 

APART (apart, F.) 1. Separately from 
the reſt in place. 2. In a ſtate of diſtinction, 
as to ſet apart for any uſe, 3. Diſtinctly. 
4. At a diſtance; retired from the other 
company. : 

APARTMENT (apartement, F.) a part 
of the houſe allotted to the uſe of any par- 
ticular perſon ; a room; a ſet of rooms. 

APATHY (a not, and pathos, feeling) the 

uality of not feeling ; exemption, from paſ- 
R freedom from mental perturbation, 

APAGO'REUSIS (arzay%ewuri;, Gr.) a 
figure in rhetorick called an interdiction of 
forbidding, L. 

APATHETV/ICALNESS (of apathia, L. 
of ar dia, Gr.) a freedom from paſſion, and 
inſenſibility of pain. 

APAU'ME (in Heraldry) ſignifies an hand 
opened or extended, with the full palm ap- 
pearing, and the thumb and fingers at full 
length, F. 

A'PE (apa, Sax.) a monkey. 

APE, an animal that of all creatures comes 
the neareſt to, or is moſt like the figure of a 


man. 

APECHE MA (of 4 and iya, i. e. an 
echo, Gr.) a contra- fiſſure, when a blow i 
given on one fide, and the fracture made o 
the other. 

APE/RIENTS (in Medicine) aperient me- 
dicines, aperitives, ſuch as open the obſtructed 
paſſages of the ſmall veſſels, glands and pores, 
and by that means promote a due circulation 
of the contained juices. 

APE'RIENT Seed (in Medicines) are graſs, 
madder, eringo, capers and cammock, called 
the leſſer; ſmallage, fennel, aſparagus, par- 
fley and butcher's broom, called the five 
greater. "Ie 

APERT' (apertus, L.) open. 

AP'ERTURE 7 (apertura, L.) the opening 

. APER'TION : of any thing or a hole left 
in ſome ſubje&, otherwiſe ſolid or contiguous, 

APERTURE (with Geometricians) the 
ſpace left between two lines, which mutu- 
fy towards each other to form an 
angle, 

APET/ALOUSNESS (of à priv. and 
Tilanoy, Gr, a leaf) being without leaves. 

APEX (in Geometry) the top of a cone, 


3 


| 


— 


AN, of ans 


AP 
or any ſuch like figure. ending in a ſharp 


point, 
APH'ELON 5 
APHE'LIUM, 4, 

48 

a 

Va 
the orbit of the Aj 
earth or a pla- 
net in which it is at the lartheſt diſtance from 
the ſun that can be; thus a planet A in the 
figure, is in its utmoſt diſtance or Apbe= 
lion, S. 

APHILANTHROPY (a without, and 
pix geri, Gr. love of mankind) want of 
love to mankind. 

APHONY (a without, and ſpeech 
Gr.) loſs of I pie 27g 

APHORISM (aqpogirpc;, Gr.) a maxim; 
a precept contracted in a ſhort ſentence ; an 
unconnected po ſition. 

APHORISTICAL (from aphoriſm) in 
form of an aphoriſm ; in ſeparate and uncon- 
nected ſentences. | 

AP HORISTICALLY (from apboriflical) 
in the form of an aphoriſm. 

APHRODISIACAL (from apbrodite, 
Venus) relating to the venereal diſeaſe. 

APHRONIT'/RON (of dp, froth, and 
Meer, Gr. nitre) a kind of nitre ſuppoſed by 
the ancients to be ſpume or the ſubtileſt and 
lighteſt part of it, emerging at the top, 

APHYXIA (of «qvts, Gr. to draw out) 
a ceſſation of a pulſe thro' the whole body, 
_ the higheſt degree of ſwooning next to 
death. 

APVCIAN Art (fo called of Apicius, a fa- 
mous voluptuary) voluptuouſneſs, or volup- 
tuous cookery. 

APIARY (from apis, L. a bee) the place 
where bees are kept. 

APICES, of a flower (L. from apex, the 
top) little kncbs that grow on the tops of the 
ſtamina, in the middle of a flower, They 
are commonly of a dark purpliſh colour, By 
the microſcope they have been diſcovered to 
be a ſort of capſule ſeminales, or ſeed-veſſels, 
containing in them ſmall globular, and of- 
ten oval particles, of various colours, and 
exquiſitely formed. 

APIECE (from a, for each, and piece, or 
ſhare) to the part or ſhare of each. 

APISH (from Ape) 1. Having the qua- 
lities of an Ape; imitative. 2. Foppith, 
affected. 3. Silly, trifling, infignificant. 4. 
Wanton, playful. 

APISHLY (from api) In an apiſh man- 
ner; foppiſhly, conceitedly. 

APISHNESS (from api) Mimickry, 
foppery, infignificance, playfulneſs. 

A-PIT-PAT (a word formed from the 
motion) with quick palpitation. 

F APLUSTRY 
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APLUSTRE (Latin) the ancient enſign 


Carried in fea veſſels. 


APOCALYPSE (amnxanurle, Gr.) Re- 
velation, diſcovery z a word uſed only of the 
ſacred writings. 

APOCALYPTICAL (from apocalypſe) 
copcerning revelation 3 containing revela- 


” APOCALYPTICALLY (from apocalypti- 
cal) in ſuch a manner as to reveal ſomething 
ſecret. ' 2 

APOCOPE (from «moory, Gr.) a figure 


in grammar, when the Jaſt letter or ſyllable 


of a word is taken away; as ingent, for 


ingentt, 

RPOCRUSTICK, (amoxgvriva, from 
amoxece, Gr. to drive) remedies endued wit 
a repelling and aftringent power, by which 
they prevent the too great afflux of humours 
to a part diſeaſed. 

APOCRYPHA (from © arroxevnlaw, Gr. 
to put out of ſight) Books whoſe authors 
are not known. It is ufed for the Books 
appended to the ſacred writings, which being 
of doubtful authors are leſs regarded. 

' APOCRYPHAL (from apocrytha) 1. 
Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 2. 
Contained in the Apocrypba. 3. It is ſome- 
times uſed for an account of uncertain credit. 

APOCRY PHALLY (from apocryphal) 
uncertainly ; not indiſputably. 

APOCRY PHALNESS (from apncryphal) 
uncertainty ; donbtfulneſs of credit. 

APODICTICAL (from arelgig, Gr.) 
evident truth, demonſtration, demonſtrative, 
evident beyond contradiction. 

APODIXIS, demonſtration. 

APOLOGETICAL 2 (from are, 

APOLOGETICK 5 Gr. to deiend) 
that which is ſaid in defence of any perſon 
or thing. 

- APOLOGETICALLY (from apologerical) 
in the way of defence or excule, 

- APOLOGIST (from to aps/ogrze\ he that 
makes an apolcgy; a pleader in favour of 
another, 

To APOLOGIZE (from apology) 1. To 
plead in favour of any perton or thing. 2. It 
has the particle for before the ſubject of apo/ogy. 

APOLOGUE (from aweoyS-, Gr.) 2 
dle; ſtory contri ved to teach ſome moral truth. 

APOLOGY (from apolvgra, L.) 1. De- 
fence, excuſe. Apology generally ſignifies 
rather excuſe than vindication, and tends ra- 
ther to extenuate the fault, than prove in- 
nocence. This is, however, ſometimes un- 

rded by writers. 2. It has for before the 
object of excuſe. 

APOBATERION of 4rof8aivw, to de- 
part, Gr.) a farewel ſpeech or poem upon a 
perſon's going out of his own country, or 


lome other place, Where he had been kindly 


entertained. 


APOMECOM'ETRY (of ds and utleto, | 
Gr. to mealure) an art of ſhewing how to 


| 


2 


far they 


AP. 

are off from us. | 

APOPHLEG'MATICK Medicine (of 
anophiypalige, to purge the bead of phlegm) 
medicines to be chewed that have the facul- 
ty to purge the head and brain of cold phleg. 
matick humours by the noſe, mouth, &c. 

APOPHYGE/ (arospvzn, Gr.) a flight or 
eſcape. 

APOPHYGE ( Archircfure) that part of 
a column where it begins to ſpring out of its 
baſe, and ſhoot upwards; but this apophyge 
originally was really no more than the ring 
or ferrel antiently faſtened at the extremities 
of wooden pillars to keep them from ſplitting, 
and which afterwards was imitated in ftone- 


work, 


APO'/PLEXY (Aren la, of anommunlcly, 


to ſtrike or aſtoniſh) a diſeate which is a ſud- 


den privation of all the ſenſes, and ſenſible 
motions of the body, thoſe of the heart and 
lungs being excepted, and is 'attended with 
the deprivation of the principal faculties of 
the ſoul, by reaſon that the paſſages of the 
brain are ſtopt, and the courſe of the animal 
ſpirits hindered. 

APORON ( Axeger, of a privat. and Togo, 
a paſſage, Gr.) a problem in the matbema- 
ticks, which, though it is not impoſſible, is 
nevertheleſs very difficult to be reſolved, and 
has not actually been reſol ved, ſuch as the 
ſquaring of the circle, Sc. 

APORVA (with Rbetericians) a figure 
where the orator is at a ſtand what to do, 
as, ſhall I ſpeak ont, or be ſilent f 

APOSIOPE SIS ('amerwmneot;, of Axe- 
oiwwnaw, to hold one's peace, Gr.) reticency 
ſilentneſs. 

APOSPASMA (with Surgeons) the 
drawing of one part from another, which 
naturally ſtuck to it; as when the ikin is ſepa- 
rated from a membrane, a membrane from 2 
muſcle, one muſcle from znother, &c. 

APOSTAT'ICALLY (of apoſtata, L. of 
d red rung, Gr.) after the manner of an 
apoſtate. 

APOSYTUME (of amrgiua, of epirada, 
Gr. to depart) a preter-natural tumour or 
ſwelling, cauſed by corrupt matter collected 
together in any part of the body, commonly 
called an Impoſibume. 

APOSTOL'/ICALLY (apeftoliguement, F. 
of *Anoria©®-, Gr.) after the manner of an 
apoſtle. | 

APOSTOL'/ICALNESS, the being of a- 
poſtolical appointment. | 

APOSYR'MA (with Surgeons) a ſhaving 
of the ſkin or of a bone. 

APO* THECARIES, 
having ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the ancient 
ſociety of Grocers, grew 
ſo much in favour with 
king Fames I. that he 
uſed to call them his com- 
pany, and gave them a 
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in the fiſteenth year of his reign. Theft arms | 


are argent. Apollo armed with a bow and 
arrow, ſurmounted a Python, Their ſup- 
porters two unicorns, the creſt a rhinoceros 
ſurmounting a torce and helmet, The motto, 
Opifer per orbem dicor. 


APOTHERAPY (apotherapia. L. of | 


Arobega ria, Gr.) that part of phyſick that 
cures 'or prevents wearineſs from too much 
labour, | 
TB APO'TOME (in Mathematicks) is 
the remainder or difference of two in- 
commenſurable quantities, an irrational 
reſidue, as D C, when from a rational 
celine BD, call'd &, you cut off a rational 
part B C, called c, only commenſura- 
1 D ble in power to the whole line B D. 

To APPA'LE (of appalir, F.) to daunt, 
aſtoniſh or diſcourage. 

APPA/NAGE, See Apbenage. 

APPARA'/TUS, is uſed to fignify the 


© vtenſils pertaining to a-machine, as the ap- 


paratus of a Microſcope, Air-pump, &c. 
APPARATUS (with Surgeons) the 
bandages, medicaments and dreſfings of a 
art, 
APPARA/TUS major and minor (with Li- 
tbotomiſfts) the greater and leſſer preparation, 


| two different methods of cutting for the 


ſtone, L. 
High APPARATUS (with Litbotomiſts) 


is pertormed by making an incifion above the 


groin along the Linea alba, into the fund of 
the bladder; and thro” that they extract the 
ſtone. 

The ſmall or h] APPARATUS, is per- 
formed by thruſting the two fore-fingers up 


the fundament till they touch or come againſt 


the ſtone, and with them drive it to the neck 
or the bladder, and extract it from thence, 
thro' an incifion in the Perinæum. 
APPA'RENT Heir, one whoſe title is clear 
bey ond diſpute or contradiction. | 
APPA'RENT Conjunction ( Allronomy) is 
when the right line ſuppoſed to be drawn 
thro" the centers of two planets does not paſs 
through the center of the earth, but thro' the 
ſpectator's eye. 
APPARENT Horixon ( Aftronomy) is that 
great circle which limits our fight; or that 
piace where the heavens and earth ſeem to us 
to meet, 
APPA'RENTNESS (apparentia, L.) 
plainneſs to be ſen. 5 
APPARI'TION (with Aſtronomers) is the 
becoming viſible of a ſtar or other luminary 
Which before was hid. - 
APPAR/ITOR (in the Univerſity) a ſort 
of beadle, who carries the mace betore the 
maſters, facuities, Sc. 
 APPAR/LEMENT (in Common Law) 
likelihood, likeneſs or reſemblance, as ap- 
arlement of War. 
To APPE/ACH, the ſame as to impeach 
ie. to accuſe ond of an; cine. 
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APPE/AL (of appellatio, L. whence an- 
pe/, F.) the removing a cauſe from an inferior 
judge or court to a ſuperior, in order to rec- 
tify ſomething amiſs in a ſentence paſſed by 
an interior judge ; it is alſo an accuſation or 
declaration of the crime of any perſon ; par- 
ticularly the accuſing of a murderer by a per- 
fon who is intereſted in the party murthered. 

APPEAL by Bi (in Law) is where a man 
of himſelf gives up his accuſation in writing, 
offering to undergo the burden ot appealing the 
perſon therein named. 

APPEAL by Writ (in Law) is when a 
writ is purchaſed out of chancery by one to 
another, to rhe intent that he appeal a third 
perſon of ſome felony committed by him, 
finding pledges that he ſhall do it. 

APPEARANCE (apparentia, L.) the ex- 
terior ſurface ot a thing; or that which fiſt 
{trikes the ſenſe or the imagination, 

APPEAR ANCE (in Proſpe&we) is the 
repreſentation of a figure, body, or the like 


| object, vpon the perſpective plain. 


APPEARANCES (with Afronomers) are 
more uſually called Phenomena. 

To ſave APPEA'RANCES, is ſeemingly 
to diſcharge one's duty, or to acquit himſelf 
of the formalities or externals of it, ſo as to 
ſave his character ai.d avoid giving offence or 
ſcandal. | | 

APPEAS/ABLE (of appaiſer, F.) that 
may be pacified. | 

APPEASA'BLENESS, capableneſs of be- 
ing pacified, 

APPEL'LATIVELY (of appellatif, F. 
appellatiuus, L.) by way of appellation, 
To APPEN'D appendere, L.) to hang up 
or to. 

APPEND/ANT (appendens, L.) hanging to. 

APPENDY/ED Remedies (in Medicine) are 
ſuch as are outwardly applied by hanging a-' 
bout the neck. 

APPEN'NAGE the fortune, or por- 

APPA/NNAGE { tion which a ſove- 
reign prince gives to his younger ſon or chil- 
dren, The younger ſons of England have 
no certain appennages, but only what the 
king is pleaſed to beſtow upon them; but in 
France the king's younger ſons have (by vir- 
tue of the law of A/punnage) dutchies, coun- 
ties or baronies granted to them and their” 
heirs, the reverfion reſerved to the crown, 
and all matters of regality, as coinage, levy- 
ing faxes, Se. N 

AFPET'/IBLENESS (of apperibilis, L.) 
worthineſs to be dehred, | 

AP'PETITE (by Philoſophers) is defined a 
deſire of enjoying ſomething wanted, or a 
complacency in the enjoyment of a thing pre- 
ſent. It is diſtinguiſh' d into woluntary and 
natural, 

Voluntary APPETITE (with Schoolmen) is 
the will itſelf acting under a competent 
k nowiedge or information of the matter in 


hand, as the deſue of 1afpiueſs. ; 
4 * * 
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Natural APPETITE (with Schoolmen) a 
ſort of inſtinct, whereby we are mechanical- 

uſhed on to conſult our own preſervation, 

APPETUVTION, an ea:neſt defire, or 
eager purſuit after. 

APPLIABLE (from apply) that which 
may be applied. For this word the moderns 
uſe applicable; which ſee. 

APPLIANCE (from apply) the act of 
applying; the thing applied to. 

APPLICABILITY (from applicable) the 
quality of being fit to be applied to ſomething. 

APPLICABLE (from apply) that which 
may be applied, as properly relating to ſome- 
thing. 

APPLICABLENESS (from applicable) 
fitneſs to be applied. 

APPLICABLY (from appli:able) in ſuch 
a manner as it may be properly applied. 

APPLICATE (from apply) a right line 
drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as to biſect the 
diameter thereof, 

APPLICATION (from app/y) 1. The 
act of applying any thing to another; as, he 
mitigated his pain by the application of 
emollients. 2. The thing applied; as, he 
invented a new application, by which blood 
might be ſtaunched 4. The act of applying 
to any perſon, as a ſolicitor, or petitioner, 
4+ The employment of any means for a cer- 
tain end. 5. Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe 
ſtudy. 6. Attention to ſome particular 
affair; with the particle to. 7. The condi- 
tion of being uſed as means to an end. 

APPLICATIVE (rom a) that which 

lies. 
APPLICATORY ( from apply) that 
which comp:eherds the act of application. 

APPLICA TORY (from apply) that 
which applies. 

To APPLY (applico, L.) 1. To put one 
thing to another, 2. To lay medicaments 
upon a wound, 3. To make uſe of as rela- 
tive or ſuitable to ſomething. 4. To put to 
a certain uſe. 5. Touſe as means to an end. 
6, To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy; with to. 
7. To have recourſe to, as a ſolicitor, or 
petitioner z with to. $8. To endeavour to 
work upon. 9g. To ply; to buſy; to keep 
at work; an antiquated jenſe. 

To APPOINT (appornter, F.) to fix any 
thing; as, to ſettle the exact time for ſome 
tranſaQtion.. 2. To ſettle any thing by com- 
pact. 3. To eſtabliſh any thing by decree, 
4. To furnith in all points; to equip; to 
ſupply with all things neceſſary: uſed an- 
ciently in ſpeaking of ſoldiers. 

APPOINTER (from appoint) he that 
ſettles or fixes any thing or place. 

APPOINTMENT (apporntement, F.) 1. 
Stipalation 3 the act of fixing ſomething in 
which two or more are concerned, 2. Decree, 
eſtabliſhment. 3. Direct ion, order. 4. Equip- 
ment, furniture, . An allowance paid to 
any man, commonly uſed of allowances to 
pudiick oihcers, 
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| APPOST'TION (with — — an ad. 


dition of matter to any body outwardly; but 
it is uſually applied to the encreaſe of bodies 
without life; and is called alſo accretion, and 
Juxta-poſition. 

APPOS'ITENESS of appoſitus, L.) fit- 
neſs for the purpoſe. 
. APPRAISE'/MENT,, the valuation of any 


NS. 

To APPREHEND (apprebendo, L. to 
take hold of) 1. To lay hold on. 2. To 
ſeize in order for trial or puniſhment. 3. To 
conceive by the mind. 4. To think on with 
terror, to fear. 

APPREHENDER (from apprehend) con. 
ceiver, thinker. 

APPREHENSIBLE (from apprehend) 
that which may be apprehended, or conceived, 

APPREHENSION (from pre benſio, L.) 
1. The mere contemplation of things, without 
afirming or denying any thing concerning 
them. So we think of a horſe, high, ſwift, 
animal, time, matter, mind, death, Ce. 
2. Opinion, ſentiments, conceptions. 3. The 
faculty by which we conceive new ideas; or 
power of conceiving them. 4. Fear. 5. Sul. 
picion of ſomething to happen, or be done, 
6. Seizure. 

APPREHENSIVE (from apprehend) 1, 

ick to underſtand. 2. Fearful. 

APPREHENSIVELY (from apprehen/iv:) 
in an apprehenſive manner. 

APPREHENSIVENESS (from appre- 
henfive) the quality of being apprehenſive. 

To APPRISE (from apprendre, appris, F.) 
to inform ; to give the knowlege of any thing, 

To APPROACH (from approcber, F.) 
1. To draw near locally. 2. To draw near, 
as time. 3. To make a progreſs towards, 
in the figurative ſenſe, as mentally, 

APPROACH (from the verb) x, The 
act of drawing near. 2. Acceſs. 3. Hoſtile 
advance. 4. Means of advancing, - 

APPROCHER (from approach) the per- 
ſon that approaches, or draws near. | 

APPROACHMENT (from approach) 
the a& of coming near. 

APPROBATION (approbatio, L.) 7. 
the act of approving, or expreſſing himſelf 
pleaſed. 2. The liking of any thing. 3. At- 
teſtation, ſupport, 

APPROOF (from approve, as proof from 
prove) approbation ; commendation , a word 
rightly derived, but old. 

To APPROPERATE (appropero, L.) to 
haſten, to ſet forward. 

To APPROPINQUATE (from appre- 

nue, L.) to draw nigh unto; to approach. 

To APPROPINQUE (from appropingus, 
L.) to approach, to draw near to. 

APPROPRIATE (appropriatus L.) 

APPROPRIATED a term uſed by 
philoſophers of ſomething which is indeed 
common to ſeveral ; yet in ſome reſpect is 


peculiarly attributed, 
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APPROPRIATE (in Law) ſignifies a 
church or benefice, the patronage of which 
is annexed to ſome church dignity, ſo that 
the parſon receives the tithes, 

APPRO'/PRIATENESS (of approprier, 
F. appropriatum, L.) fitneſs for ſome other 
thing, Er. 

APPROPRIA'TION, is the appointing a 
thing to a particular uſe. In an Eccleſiaſtical 
ſenſe it is applying the benefice of 'a church to 
the proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religious 
community. 

It is whey the advowſon of a parſonage 
belongs to a biſhoprick or religious houſe, col- 
lege, &c. and their ſucceſſors, ſo that the 
body is both patron and parſon, and ſome one 
of their members officiate as vicars 

Theſe appropriations were introduced in the 
time of William the conqueror : the Parochial 
clergy being then generally Saxons, and the 
biſhops and temporal clergy Normans, they 
made no ſcruple to impoveriſh the inferior 
clergy to enrich the monaſteries, which were 
generally poſſeſſed by the friends of the con- 
queror. 

Where the churches and tithes were fo ap- 
propriated, the vicar had only ſuch a compe- 
tency as the biſhop or his ſuperior thought fit 
to allow. 

APPROV'ABLE (of approuver, F. ap- 


Probare, L.) that may be approved. 


APPROVEMENT(approveamentum, Law, 
L. ) is uſed for improvement by ancient writers. 

APPROXIMA'TION, a coming or put- 
ting near to, L. 

APPULY (with Horſemen) is the ſtay 
upon the horſeman's hand, or the reciprocal 
ſenſe between the horſes mouth and the 
bridle hand; or the horſe's ſenſe of the action 
of the bridle in. the horſeman's hand 

A full APPUI (in Horſemanſhip) is a firm 
ſtay without reſting very heavy, and without 
bearing upon the horſeman's hand. 2 

A more than full APPUI (with Horſe- 
men, a term they uſe of a horſe that is 
opt with ſome force, but ſtill ſo that he does 
not force the horſeman's hand, 

APRIL (of ap:riendo, L. opening, becauſe 
the pores of the earth are then opened) the 
fourth month from December. 

APT (aptus, L.) 1. Fit. 2. Having a 
tendency to. 3. Inclined to, led to. 4. Read 
quick; as an apt wit. 5. Qualified for, 

To APT (apto, L.) 1. To ſuit, to adapt. 
2. To fit, to qualify. 

To APTATE (aptatum, L.) to make fit. 

APTITUDE, (French) 1. Fitneſs, 2. 

Tendency. 3. Diſpoſition. 
_ APTLY (from apt) 1. Properly ; with 
Juſt connection, or correſpondence ; fitly. 
2, Juſtly, pertinently. 3. Readily, accutely; 
as he learned his buſineſs very aptly. 

APTNESS (from apt) 1. Fitneſs, ſuitable- 
nefs. 2. Diſpoſition to any thing. 3. Quick - 
neſs of apprehenſion; readineſs to learn, 4. 
Tendency, 
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AQUA (Latin) a word ſignifying water 
and Wo ary os in * writings, 

AQUEDUCT (aguedufius, L.) a con- 
veyance made for carrying water from one 
place to another; made on uneven ground, 
to preſerve the level of the water, and con- 
vey it by a canal. Some agueducts are under 
ground, and others above it ſupported by 
arches, 

The conſtellation AQUARIUS has two ob- 
ſcure ftars on the head, one great one on each 
ſhoulder, one on each elbow, one bright one 
on the extreme part of his right hang, one 
on each pap, one on the left hip, on on 
each knee, upon his right leg one; in all 
ſeventeen, The pouring out of water is on 
the left hand. It has thirty ſtars, of which 
two are bright, the reſt obſcure, | 

AQUALITIES (in Botany) ſuch plants 
as grow in water. 


AQUEO' MERCURIAL, water and mer- 


A'/QUEOUS Du#s ene certain duts 
whereby the aqueous humour is ſuppoſed to 
be conveyed into the inſide oſ the membranes 
which incloſe that liquor. 

A'QUEOUSNESS F (of agquoſitas, L.) 

AQUOSE/NESS water. 

AQUILA ( Affronomy) the eagle, a con- 
ſtellation conſiſting of 70 ſtars, according to 
the Britiſb catalogue. 

AQUOSITY (aqueſitas, L.) wateriſhneſs, 

ARABESK (ſo called from the Arabs, 
who uſe this kind of ornaments, their reli- 
gion forbidding them to make any images or 
figures of men or animals) a term apply'd 
to ſuch painting, ornaments of freezes, &c, 
which conſiſted wholly of imaginary foliages, 
plants, ſtalks, &c, without any human or 
animal figures. 

ARAB'ICK (Arabicus, L.) belonging to 
the Arabians, 

A'RABISM, an idiom or manner of ſpeak - 
ing, peculiar to the Arabs, or Arabians, 

ARZ/EOMETER {of a gad, Gr. thin, 
and pueTpy, meaſure, Gr.) an inſtrument to 
meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids, 

ARAIGNEE' (in Fortification) the branch, 
return, or gallery of a mine. 

ARAY (probably of arrayer, 

ARAYING S Od French) dreſs, garb, 
rayment. 

AR'BITRAL (arbitralis, L.) of or per- 
taining to an arbitrator or arbitration. 

AR'BITRARILY (ex arbitrio, L.) after 
one's own will. 

ARBITRARINESS (of arbitrarius, L.) 
acting merely according to will and pleaſure. 

ARBITRATOR (with Civilians) is un- 
derſtood differently from an arb:ter, 

An arbitrator being left wholly to act ac- 
cording to his own diſcretion, without ſolem- 
nity of proceſs or courſe of judgment ; where- 
as an arbiter is obliged to act according to law 
and equity, 
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_ AR'BOR ( 
part of a machine which ſerves to ſuſtain the 
reſt; alſo a ſpindie , axis on which a ma- 
chine turns, L. 

ARBOR GenzaVogica, 7. e. the tree of eon · 
ſanguinity; is uſed to fignify a lineage drawn 
out under the form or reſemblance of a root, 
ſtock, branches, &c, | 

AR'/BORARY (arborarius, L.) belonging 
to trees. 

AR BORE TS, little arbours. Milt. 

ARZO'REOUS (arboreut, L.) of, or like, 
or pe} Fi ing trees. 

ARCANUM Jeviale (with Chymifts) is 
an amalgama made of equal parts of tin and 
mercury, powdered and digeſted with good 
ſpirit of nitre; the dry maſs being powdered 
again after the ſpirit of nitre has been drawn 
off in a retort, and laſtly digeſted in ſpirit 
of wine, till the powder is become taſteleſs. 

ARC BOUTANT (o, arc and bouter, F. 
to abut) in Architecture ſignifies a flat arch 
abutting againſt the reigns of a vault in or- 
der to ſupport it, and prevent its giving way. 

ARCH (probably of &zx3;, Gr.) arrant or 
notoriousz as an arch=rogue, an'arch-traytor, 

an arch-wwap. 


ARCH-BISHOP (agg i e er., Or.) 


is the chief or metropolitan biſhop of Eng- 
land, who has under him ſeveral ſuffragan 
biſhops. | 

The title of arch-biſhop' was firſt intro- 
duced in the eaſt about the year of Chriſt 340, 
but was at that time only honorary, and was 
given to all biſhops of great cities. 

England has only two arch-biſhops, that of 
Canterbury and that of York, who are called 
Primates and Metropolitans, The biſhop of 
Canterbury had anciently juriſdiction over re- 
land, and was ftiled a patriarch. 

He was dignified with ſome ſpecial token 
of royalty, as to be patron of the biſhoprick 
of Rocheſter, To create knights, coin mo- 
ney, Ec. 

He is ftill accounted the firſt peer of 
England, and next to the royal family: hav- 
ing the precedence of the dukes, and all the 
great officers of the crown. 

By the common law of England he enjoys 
the power of the probate of wills and teſta- 
ments, and granting letters of adminiſtration. 
And of granting licences and diſpenſations 
in all caſes formerly ſued for in the court 
of Rome, and not repugnant to the law of 
God, He holds ſeveral courts of judicature, as 
the court of arches and of audience, the pre- 
rogative court, and court of peculiars. 

The archbiſhop of York is inveſted with the 
ſame power in his province as the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury has in his: he has alſo the title 
to the ſecond degree of peerage, and takes 
precedence of all dukes not of the blood 
royal; and all officers of fiate next to the 
lord chancellor. a 


ARCH DEACON (apxudiar®,, of Abe | 


in Mechanicks) the principal 


| 
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A R 
and Naxerte, to miniſter or ſerve, Gr.) a 
church officer whoſe buſineſs is to viſit the 
pariſhes within a certain diftrict, It was ori- 
ginally given to the firſt or eldeſt deacon who 
attended on the biſhop, but without any 
power; but fince the council of Nice, the 
function is become a dignity, and raiſed a- 
bove that of prieſt, tho“ in the primitive 
times of chriſtianity it was far otherwiſe. 

For in thoſe times the archdeacon was the 
biſhops chief miniſter in all external affairs, 
and particularly the temporalities. 

In the 1oth century they began to be 
eſteemed, as having juriſdiction in their own 
right, or elſe attach'd to their office, with a 
power of delegating it to others; but this 
being thought too much, their power was 
leflened by increaſing their number. 

There are in England fixty Archdeacons, 
whoſe office is every ſecond year to viſit and 
enquire into the reparations and movables of 
churches, to reform abuſes ineceleſiaſtical at- 
fairs, and to bring the more weighty affairs be- 
fore the biſhop. 

They have alſo a power to ſuſpend, ex- 
communicate, and in many places to prove 
wills, and in ſome places to inſtitute to be- 
nefices. 

One branch of their office is, to induct all 
clerks into their benefices within their juriſ- 
dition, and by the act ot uniformity, they 
are now obliged to be in prieſts orders, | 

Many of them have their courts and offi. 
cials as biſhops have. | 

ARCHAEOLOGY ( *a1gxiatoyla of de- 
xaiO-, ancient, and 8 ſpeech) the 
ancient way ot ſpeaking or writing; alſo a 
treatiſe of antiquity. 

ARCH'/NESS, waggiſhneſs, dexteroyſneſs 
in management, craft, craftineſs, 

ARCH CHAN'TER, the chief or prefident 
of the chanters of a church. 

ARCH CHYMICK, as arch chymick ſun, 
the chief chymiſt the ſun, Milton. 
ARCH DRUID, the chief or pontiff of 
the ancient Druids, | 

An ARCH (oi arcus, L, a bow) a bend- 
ing in form of a bent bow. 

ARCH (in Aſtronomy) as the diurnal arch 
of the ſun, is part of a circle parellel to the 
equator, which is deſcribed by the ſun in his 
courſe between rifing and ſetting. 

ARCH of Direction (in Aſtronomy) is an 
arch of the Zodiack, which a planet ſeems 
to paſs over, when the motion of it is accord- 
ing to the order of the ſigns. | 

ARCH of Retrogradation (in Aſtronomy) 
is an arch of the Zudiack, deſcribed while a 
planet is retrograde, moving contrary to the 
order of the ſigns. 

ARCH of Vijiun ( Aſtronomy) is the depth 
of the ſun below the horizon, at which a 
tar b-gins to riſe again, which before was 
hid in his rays. 
| Similar ARCHES (Geometry) are ſuch as 
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Semicircular ARCHES ( Architefure) are 
thoſe which make an exact ſemicircle, and 
have their centre in the middle of the cord of 
the arch. 

Scheme ARCHES ( ArchieFure) arches that 
are leſs than a ſemicircle, and of conſequence 
are flatter, containing 90, 70 or 60 degrees. 

ARCHES of the third and fourth point 
(in Arebitecture) are ſuch as conſiſt of two 
arches of a circle ending in an apgle at the 
top, and are drawn from the diviſion of a 
chord into 3 or 4 parts at pleaſure. 

Eliptical ARCHES (Arcbitect.) conſiſt of 
a ſemi-elipſis, and have commonly a key 
ſtone, and chaptrels or impoſts, they were 
formerly much in uſe for mantle trees in 
chimneys. 

Strait ARCHES (Architefure) are arches, 
the upper and under edges of which are ſtrait ; 
as they are curved in others, and alſo thoſe 
two edges parellel, and the ends and joints all 
pointing to a centre; they are uſed over 
windows, doors, Sc. 

ARCHE“ ("apy#, Gr.) the beginning, an 


entrance. 


ARCHE (in Medicine) the beginning of a | 


diſtemper. 

ARCH'ED Legs (with Farriers, &c.) an 
imperfection in a horſe, when being in his 
natural poſition he has his legs bent forward, 
and the whole leg makes a kind of arch or 
bow. a 

ARCHIAL'OGY (arcbialogia, L. of 
apxiatoy{z, Gr.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 
antiquities. - 

ARCHI'GRAPHY (archigraphia, L. of 
apxiypapla, Gr.) ſecretariſhip. 

ARCH-PRIOR, the maſter of the order 
ef the knights templars. | 

Naval ARCHITECTURE, an art that 
teaches the conſtruction of ſhips, galleys, 
and other floating veſſels for the water ; 
with ports, moles, docks, &c. on the ſhore, 

Counterfeii ARCH/ITECTURE, is that 
wherein the projectures are painted either 
with black or white, or coloured after the 
manner of marble; alſo called ſcene work in 
the painting of columns, &c. that ſeem to 
ſtand out in relie vo, in theatres. 

ARCHITECTURE (in PerſpeFive) a ſort 


| Of building, the members of which are of dif- 


ferent meaſures and modules, and diminiſh in 
proportion to their diſtance, to make the 
buildings appear longer and larger to the view 
than it really is. 

AR'CHITRAVE (of azyn, Gr. chief, 
and trabs, L. a beam) that part of a column 
or order of columns that is above or lies im- 
mediately upon the capital. It is the loweſt 
member of the frize, and even of the whole 
entablature ; it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
principlal beam in timber buildings. It is 
lometimes called the Reaſon- piece, as in por- 


| 


AR 
| tico's, cloiſters, Cc. the Mafter-piece in 
chimneys, and r tee over the jambs of 


doors or linrels windows · | 


ſuch as have an architrave on the jambs 
and over the door, upon the cup piece, 
If ſtrait, or if the top be curved on the 
arch. | | 

ARCHITRAVE Windows (with Archi-- 
tecti) are commonly an ogee raiſed out cf the 
ſolid timber, with a liſt over it. 

ARCHIVAULT (arcbivolte, F.) the 
inner contour of an arch ; or a frame ſet off 
with mouldings, running over the faces of the 
arch ſtones, and bearing upon the impoſts. 

ARCUATVLE (arculatilis, L.) bowed or 
bent. 

ARCUA/TION (with Gardeners) the raiſ- 
ing of trees by layers. | | 

ARCU'ATURE (arcuatura, L.) the bow- 
ing or bending of an arch. 

AR'/DENTNESS (of ardens, I..) heat; 
alſo eagerneſs of defire, warmth of affection. 

AR/DENTLY (ardement, F. ardenter, L.) 
with warmth or paſſion. 

AR'DOR, vehemence, fervency, earneft 
deſire, | 

AR'DUOUSNESS (of arduitat, L.) 
difficulty. 

A/REA (with Gardeners) a bed or quar- 
ter in a garden. — 0 | 

AREA (with Aſtronomers) a circle about the 
moon and ſome ſtars, otherwiſe called Halo, L. 

AREA (in Fortification) the ſuperficial 
content of any rampart or other work, 

To AREA, to dedicate to, to inform, 
Milton. | 

ARENA'CEOUS (arenaceus. L.) ſandy, 
or like ſand. ; 

ARE/NARY (arenarius, L.) of or belong 
ing to ſand or gravel. 

ARENA'TION (with Phyſicians) a ſort of 
dry bath, when the patient fits with his feet 
upon hot ſand. 

AREOM'ETER (of due, the air, and 
Alg, Gr. to meaſure) an inſtrument uſuall: 
made of fine thin glaſs, which having had © 
much running quickſilver put into it, as wi 
ſerve to keep it up- right, is ſealed up at 1} 
top: ſo that the ſtem or neck being divid. 
into degrees, the heavineſs or lightneſs of ar 
liquor may be found by the vefleis finki: 
more or leſs into it, , 

ARETOL/OGY (of ain, virtue, ar 
Aiyw, Gr. to diſcourſe) that part of mor: 
philoſophy that treats of virtue, its natur- 
and means of arriving at it. 

ARGENT" of argentum, L.) ſilver, F. 

AR'GENT alſo ſignifies in a wvoman, tha! 
tity ; in a maid, virginity ; in judges, juice 
and in the rich, humility. 

ARGENTA'TION, gilding, Cc. wit! 
Glver, L. | | 
 ARGENTI'NUS (among the Raman: 


the deity of filyer coin. 
| SY, ARGILLA/- 


ARCHITRAVE Doors (with Architeds) 


AR 

ARGILLA'CEOUS (argillaceut, L. dę- 
51e, Gr.) of, or belonging to white clay. 

To ARGUE (argue, L.) 1, To reaſon, 
to offer reaſons. 2. To perſuade by argu- 
ment. 3. To diſpute, with the particles 
roth or, againſt before the opponent, and 
againſt before the thing oppoſed. | 
To ARGUE, 1. To prove any thing by 
argument. 2. To debate any queſtion; as 
to argue a cauſe, 3. To prove, as an argu- 
ment. 4. To charge with, as a crime; 
with of. | | | 

To AR'GUE a priori (with Locigians) is 
to prove effects by the cauſes, L. | 

To ARGUE a poſteriori (with Logicians) 
is to prove cauſes by their effects, L. 
ARCGUER (from argue) a reaſoner, a 
diſputer, a controvertiſt. 

ARGUMENT (argumentum, L.) 1. A 
reaſon alleged for or againſt any thing. 2. 
The ſubje& of any diſcourſe or writing. 3. 
The contents of any work ſummed up by 
way of abſtraft. 4. A controverſy. 5, It 
has ſometimes the particle 72 before the thing 
to be proved, but generally for. The beſt 
moral argument to patience, in my opinion, is 
the advantage of patience itſelf, Tillatſon. 

This, before revelation had enlightened 
the world, was the very beſt argument for 
a future ſtate. Atterbury's Sermons, | 

6. (in Aftronomy) an arch by which we 
ſeek another unknown arch, proportional to 
the firſt. Chambers. | 

ARGUMENT (with Painters, &c.) the 

rſons repreſented in a landſkip, in contra- 
Tition to the country or proſpect. 

ARGUMENTAL (from argument) be- 
longing to argument, reaſoning. 

ARGUMENTATION (from argument) 
reaſoning; the act of reaſoning. Argumen- 
tation is that operation of the mind, whereby 
we infer one propoſition from two or more 
propoſitions premiſed. Or it is the drawing 
a concluſion, which before was unknown, or 
doubtful, from ſome propoſitions more known 
and evident; ſo when we have judged that 


matter cannot think, and that the mind of 


man doth think, we conclude, that therefore 
the mind of man is not matter. Watis's Logick. 

ARGUMENTATIVE (from argument) 
conſiſting of argument, containing argument, 

ARGUMEN'TATIVENESS (of argu- 
mentari, L.) convincingneſs by way of argu. 
ment. 

ARGUMEN'TATIVELY (of argumen- 
tum, L.) by way cf argument. 

ARGUTATION from argus, L.) a 
proving by argument; a diſputing for and 
againſt. | 

ARGUTE (arguto, Ital. argutus, L.) 1. 
Subtile, witty, ſharp. 2. Shrill. 

ARID (aridus, L.) dry, parched up. 

ARIDITY (from arid) 
2. Siccity. Salt taken in great quantities 


will reduce an animal body to the greateſt | 


1. Dryneſs.. 


AR 


| extremity of aridity, or dryneſs, Arbuth, an 


8— 


Aliments. | ON. 
AR'GUS, having a head full of eyes (Hie. 
roglyphically) repreſents, this great world, 
becauſe the eyes of our creator are every 
where, and of all things do, as it were, take 
notice, and are witneſſes of our behaviour. 
ARGYRTTIS (o avyelrig, I") the ſcum 
or foam which riſes from filyer or lead, that 
is mixt with filver in the refining furnace, 
ARGYROLY'/THOS (of ape, fil. 
ver, and ai9'S-, a ftone) talk, a ſort of mi- 
neral ſtone. 
ARGYROPE/A (of dgwgo, and weste, 
Gr. to make) the art of making filver. 


A'RIANISM, the principles and doctrine 


of Arius, a heretick in the beginning of the 
fourth century; he taught that Chriſt or the 
ſon, was not God conſubſtantial with the fa- 
ther; but the firſt of created beings, &c. 

"ARIES, = ratn, L. 

ARIES (in Afronomy) the firſt fign of 
the zodiack, which the ſun enters in the 
beginning of March; it is deſcribed on globes 
by the figure of a ram, and is a' conſtella- 
tion of 19 ſtars, and is commonly expreſſed by 
this character 1. Ss ies 

To ARIE'TATE (of arietatum, L.) to 
puſh or butt like a ram. a 

ARIGHT (from à and right) 1. Rightly, 
without mental error. 2. Rightly, without 
crime. 3. Rightly, without failing of the 
end deſigned. | 

To ARISE, aroſe, ariſen; (from a and 
Je) 1. To mount upwards, as the Sun, 
2. To get np, as from ſleep, or from reſt. 
3. To come into view, as from obſcurity. 
4. To revive from death. 5. To proceed, 
or have its original. 6. To enter upon a 
new ſtation. 7. To commence hoſtility, 
For the various ſenſes of this word, ſee riſe. 

ARISTIFEROUS (ariftifer, L.) bearing 
ears of corn, | | | 

ARISTOCRAT'ICALNESS (of ariſto- 
cratique, F. ariſtocraticus, L. of dpirongaliuig, 
of 2piro the beſt, and Ae, dominion, Gr.) 
the being ariſtocratical, or governed by the 
nobility, 3 7 

ARISTOTELIAN, of or pertaining to 
Ariſtotle, 

ARISTOTE'LIANISM, Ariftotle's phi- 
loſophy, or the dogma's and opinions of that 
philoſopher, which are contained in his four 
books De Cœlo, and his eight books of Phyſjichs. 

ARISTOTE'LIANS, a ſect of philoſo- 
phers following Ariſtotle; otherwiſe called 
Peripateticks, | | 

ARITHMETICK (ars arithmetica, L. 
of agnhανu n, Gr.) a ſcience which teaches 
the art of counting by number, and ſhews 
all the powers and properties of numbers, Cc. 

Theorical ARITHMETICK, is the ſcience 
of the properties, relations, &c. of numbers 
conſideret abſtractly, with the reaſons and de- 
nominations of the ſeveral rules, 
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Prafical ARITHMETICE, is the art 
of computing; that is, from certain num- 
bers given of finding certain others, whoſe 
relation to the former is known. 

Inflrumental ARITHMETICK, is that 
where the common rules are performed by the 
means of inftruments contrived for caſe and 
diſpatch, as Neprers Bones, &c. 

Logarithmetical ARITHMETICK, is 
that which is performed by tables of loga- 
rithms, 

Numerous ARITHMETICE, is that 
which gives the calculus of numbers, or in- 
determinate quantities, by the common nu- 
mera] quantities. | 

Specious ARITHMETICK, is that which 
gives the calculus of quantities, by uſing letters 
of the alphabet inſtead of figures. 

Decada! ARITHMETICK is that which 
is performed by a ſeries of ten characters, 
ſo that the progreſſion is from ten to ten. 

Dyadic ARITHMETICK, is that where 
only two figures 1 and o are uſed, 

Tetractic ARITHMETICK, is that 
wherein only the figures 1, 2, 3, are uſed, 

Vulgar ARITHMETICK, is that which 
is converſant about integers and vulgar fractions. 

Sexagefimal ARITHMETICK, is that 
which proceeds by ſixties, or the doctrine of 
ſexageſimal fractions, 

Decimal ARITHMETI CK, is the doc- 
trine of decimal fractions. 

Political ARITHMETICK, is the apply- 
ing of arithmetick to political ſubjects, as the 
ftrength and reyenues of kings, births, burials, 
the number of inhabitants, &c, 

ARITHMETICE. of infinites, is the me- 
thod of ſumming up a ſeries of numbers, con- 
fiſting of infinite terms, or of finding the 
ratio's thereof, 

ARM (eapm, eonm, Sax.) 1. The limb 
that reaches from the hand to the ſhoulder, 
2- The bough of a tree, 3. An inlet of wa- 
ter from the ſea. 4. Power; might. In 
this ſenſe is uſed the ſecular arm, &c. 

To ARM (armo, L.) 1. To furniſh 
with armour of defence, or weapons of offence. 
2. To plate with any thing that may add 
ſtrength, 3. To furniſh 3 to fit up; as to 
arm a loadſtone, is to caſe it with iron. 

To ARM, 1. To take arms, 2. To pro- 
vide againſt, t 

ARMADA (Span. a fleet of vl an ar- 
mament for ſea; a fleet of war, It is fre- 
quently erroneouſly ſpelt armado. 

ARM (with Gardepers) is uſed fora branch, 
in ſpeaking of cucumbers, melons, &c. 

To ARM (in the Manage) is ſaid of a 
horſe when he endeavours todefend himſelf a- 
gainſt the bit, to prevent obeying or being 
checked by it. 


ARM (with Geographers) a branch of a ſea 


or river. 
ARMAMENT (armamentum, L.) a force 
raren for war; generally uſed of a naval 
ce. | 


AR 
| ARMAMENTARY (armamentarium, L.) 
an armory, magazine, arſenal, 8 

ARMATURE (armnatura, L.) armour, 
ſomething to defend the body from hurt. 

ARMED (in Heraldry) is uſed in ref; 
of beaſts and birds of prey, when their teeth, 
horns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, are of 
a different colour from the reſt; as he bears 
a cock, or a falcon armed, Or, 

ARMENTAL (armentalis, or armemts 
| ARMENTINE F tinus, L.) belonging to 
a drove or herd of cattle. 

ARMENTOSE (armentoſus, L.) abound- 
ing with cattle. 

ARMVGUERQUS (a#miger, L.) a bearing 
arms Or weapons. 
| ARMILLAR (armillarii, L.) of or like a 
hoop or ring. 

ARMIL/LARY Sphere, is when the greater 
and leſſer circles of the ſphere being made of 
braſs, wood, paſte-board, &c, are put together 
in their natural order, and placed in a frame, 
ſo as to repreſent the true poſition and motion 
of thoſe circles, 

ARMILLATED (armillatus, L.) wearing 
bracelets, 

ARMIP' OTENCE (armipotentia, L.) puiſ- 
ſance at arms. 


ARM'LET, a little arm, as of the ſea, 


Sc. 

AR'MOMANCY (of armus, L. a ſhoul- 
der, and farliia, Gr. divination) divination 
by ſhoulders of beaſts. 

ARMOY'NIACE 7 a ſort of volatile ſalt, 

AMMO'NIACEK 5 of which there are 
two ſorts, ancient and modern. | 

Volatile Salt ARMONIACK, is made by 
ſubliming it with ſalt of tartar. | 

Flowers of Sa! ARMONIACK, are made 
of it with ſea ſalt decrepitated. 


AR/MORIST (with Heralds) a perſon 
well ſkilled in the knowledge of armory or 
coats of arms. 

Coat AR'MOUR, there being as it were, 
a kind of ſympathy between the arms and 
the perſons to whom they belong, he who 
uſes or bears the arms of any perſon, that do 


| not of right belong to him, ſeems to affront 


the perſon of the bearer, 
ARMOR (in Law) any thing that 
ARMOUR F a man either wears for his 


defence, or that he takes into his hand ia 
his fury or rage to ſtrike or throw at another. 
The AR'MOURERS 
were incorporated in the 
— wy, of the regin of 
Henry VI. the king him- 
ſelf being pleaſed to be free 
of their company, their 
arms argent on a cheyron 
les, a gantlet between 
four ſwords in ſaltire, on a chief ſable a buek - 
ler argent, charged with a cxoſs gu/es, betwixt 
two helmets of the firſt. Their creſt is a 
man demi-armed at all points, ſurmounting 


PW 


a Force 


- 
AR... 
a torce and helmet. Their motto, Male ai/ 
ts 
9 Mouny, a branch of heraldry, be- 
ing the knowledge of coat armour, as to 
their dlagons - various nn. | 
owrteſy T thoſe arms ancient- 
ARMS ; of Para ly uſed in juſts and 
tournaments, as ſwords without either edge 
or point, and ſometimes wouden (words, and 
alſo canes ; lances not ſhod, &c. 

Paſs: of ARMS (among the ancient Cava» 
lars) a kind of combat fo named. 

ARMS (in Heraldry) ſo named becauſe 
they are borne chiefly on the buckler, cuiraſe, 
banners, Cc. are uſed for marks of dignity 
and honour, being compoſed regularly ot cer- 
tain figures and colours given or authorized 
by ſovereign princes to be borne in coats, 
ſhields, banners, &c. for the diſtinction of 

ſons, families and ſtates. 

Charged ARMS (in Heraldry) are ſuch as 
retain ancient integrity, with the addi- 
tion of ſome new honourable charge or 8 
Intire in Hera/dry) are ſuc 
Fall Nu 8 retain ar primi- 
tive purity, integrity, and value, without 
any alterations, diminutions or abatements. 

Vecal ARMS (in Heraldry) ſuch wherein 


the figures bear an allufion to the name of 


the family. 

AROMATICAL (from aromatich) ſpicy, 
fragrant, high ſcented. 

AROMATICK (rom aroma, L. ſpice) 
1. Spicy. 2. Fragrant, ſtrong ſcented. 

AROMATICES, ſpices. 

AROMATIZATION (irom aromatize\ 
The mingling of a due proportion of aromatick 

ices or drugs with any medicine. 

To ARQMATIZE (from Aroma, L. 
ſpice.) 1. To ſcent with ſpices ; to impreg- 
nate with ſpices. 2. To ſcent; to perfume. 

AROSE, the preter tenſe of the verb 
ariſe. See ariſe. 

AROUND (rom @ and reuzd.) 1. Ina 
circle. 2. On every fide. 

AROUND, about. 

To AROUSE (irom @ and roſe) 1. To 
wake from fleep. 2. To raiſe up; to excite. 

AROW (from @ and row) in a row; 
with the breafts all bearing againſt the ſame 
line ; and twenty, rank in rank, they rode 
arow. Dryden. 

To ARRAIGCN (arranger, F. to ſet in 
order.) 1. To ſet a thing in order, or in its 
place. One is faid ts arraign a writ in a 
county, that fits it for trial before the juſtices 
of the circuitz a priſoner is ſaid to be ar- 
raigned, where he is indifted and brought 
forth to his trial. Cæwel. 2., To accule ; 
t> charge with faults in genera!, as in con- 
troverſy; in a ſatire. 3. it hu for before 
the fault. | 

ARRAIGNMENT (from arrai 
act of arr2igning ; an accuſation; a — 

T ARRANGE (arranger, F.) to put 
in the proper crder for any purpoſe. 


- 


AR 
ARRANGEMENT (from arrange) the 
act of putting in proper order; the fate of 
being put in order, 

To ARRA'Y a Panne (Lato Phraſe) i; 
to rank, order, or ſet forth a jury empan- 
nelled upon a cauſe, 

To quaſh an ARRAY (Law Phraſe) is to 
ſet afide the pannel of the jury, 

Commyſſioners of ARRAY (of arrotatorer, 
F.) certain officers, whoſe buſineſs it is to take 
care of the arms of the ſoldiery, and to ſee 
that they are duly accoutered, 

ARREAR'ANCES 7 (of arricre, F. be- 

ARREAR'S hind) are the re- 
mainders of any rents or monies unpaid at 
the due time z the remainders of a debt or 
reckoning, 

ARREAR'AGES (in Law) is the re- 
mainder of an account or a ſum of money in 
the hands of an accountant. 

Saving the ARREN'TATIONS (Law 
Phraſe) ſignifies the reſerving a power to grant 
licences to'one, who owns land in a foreſt, to 
incloſe them with a low hedge, and a little 
ditch, paying an annual rent, Foreft Lav. 

ARREST (from arrefter, F. to ſtop.) 1, 
In law. A ftop or ſtay ; as, a man appre- 
hended for debt, is ſaid to be arreſted. To 
plead in arreſt of judgment, is to ſhew cauſe 
why judgment ſhould be ftayed, tho' the 
verdict of the twelve be paſſed, To plead in 
arreſt of taking the inqueſt upon the former 
iſſue, is to ſhew cauſe why an inqueſt ſhould 
not be taken. An arreſt is a certain reſtraint 
of a man's perſon, depriving him of his own 
will, and binding it to become obedient to 
the wiel of the land, and may be called the 
beginning of impriſonment. 2. Any cap- 
tion. 3. A ſtop, Coxvel, 

To ARREST (from arrefler, F. to top.) 
1. To ſeize by a mandate from an officer or 
court of juſtice, ſec arreſt, 2, To ſeize any 
thing by law. 3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. 
4. To with-bold ; to hinder, 5. To ſtop 
motion. 

ARRE'STS (with Farriers) mangey hu- 
mours upon the finews of the hinder legs ot 
a horſe between the ham and the paſtern. 

ARRETED (arrectatus, low Latin) he 
that is convened before a judge, and charged 
with a crime, It is uſed ſometimes for in- 
puted or laid unto, as, no folly may be ar- 
reted to one under age. 

To ARRIDE (arrideo, L.) to laugh at. 
2. Taſmile ; to look pleaſantly upon one. 

ARRIERE/BAN (in the French Cuſton:) 
is a general proclamation, whereby the king 
ſummons to the wars all that hold of him; 
both his own vaſlals, i. e. the Nobleſſe, ot 
nobility, and their vaſſals. * 

ARRIER Val or Tenant, the vaſſal or 
tenant of another vaſſal or tenant. 
| ARRIERE FEE, a fee dependent on ſome 
other inferior fe. 


| ARRISION (arriſe, L.) a ſmiling men. 
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ARRIVAL (from arrive) the act of com- 
ing to any place; and, figuratively, the at- 
tainment of any purpoſe, | 

ARRIVANCE (from arrive) company 
coming- | 

To ARRIVE (arriver, F.) to come on 
ſhore. 1. To come to any place by water, 
2. To reach any place by travelling, When 
we were arrived upon the verge of his eſtate, 
we ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves and 
our horſes. 3. To reach any point, 4. To 
gain any thing. 5. The thing at which we 
arrive is always ſuppoſed to be good, 6. To 
happen; with to before the perſon, This 
ſenſe ſeems not to be proper, 

ARROGANTNESS ( arragantia, L.) 
haughtineſs, pride, preſumption z ſelf-con- 
ceit, 

ARROGATION, a claiming to one's 
ſelf, L. 

AR/SENICK, a ponderous minereal ſub- 
ſtance, cauſtick and corroſive to ſo great a de- 
gree as to be poiſon, It is ranked in the claſs 
of ſulphurs. There are of it divers forts, yel- 
low or native, red and cryſtalline, 

Native ARSENICK, is either of an orange 
or yellow colour, and is by colour-men and 
painters called Orpiment, it is found in cop- 
per mines; from this ſort are made the two 
others. 

One property of Arſenick is, that mixing a 
very {mall portion of it with any other metal 
it renders that metal friable, and immallea- 
ble; for which reaſon the refiners fear nothing 
ſo much as Arſenick being mixed among any 
of their operations, , 


Yellow 4 ARSENICK | is of a yellow | j 


Native colour, chiefly 
found in copper mines in a fort of glebes or 
ſtones ; it is found to gontain a ſmall portion 
of gold, but fo little, that it will not quit 
the coſt of ſeparating it; it is thence called 
Auripigmentum, | 

Red ARSENICK, the native yellow arſe- 
nick rubified by fire, called Realgal. 

White ARSENICK, is drawn from the yel- 
low by ſubliming it with a proportion of ſea- 


8 ſalt, Cryſtalline Arſenick, 


Cauſtict Ore of ARSENICK, is a butyrous 
liquor prepared of arſenick and corroſive ſubli- 
mate; it is like butter of antimony. 

ARSENICAL, of or pertaining to 
arſenick. 

ARSENICAL Magnet (with Chymifts) is 
a preparation of antimony with ſulphur and 
white arſenick. | 

ARSENOTHE'LYS (of drt, a male and 
Inv;, a female) an hen a beaſt 
which is both male and female. 

AR'SIS (dyor;, of age, Gr. to lift up) the 
raiſing the voice in pronunciation, 

ART (of Aars, L. of aptly, virtue, Gr. 
or, as others ſay, from apog, profit) is vari- 
oully defined. The ſchoolmen define it to be 
2 habit of the mind operative or effective, ac - 


cording to right reaſon; or a habit of the 


| 


AR 

mind preſcribing rules for the uftion of 
certain che. Others define an 
poſal of the things of nature by human thought 
and experience, ſo as to make them anſwer 
the deſigns and uſes of mankind ; as that 
which is performed by the wit and induſtry of 
man; alſo a collection of rules, inventions 
and experiments, which being obſerved, give 
ſucceſs to our undertakings in all manner of 
affairs; or it is that to which belongs ſuch 
things as mere reaſon would not have attained 
to, 

AR'TERY, a hollow fiſtulous canal of 2 
conical form, whoſe uſe is to receive the 
blood from the ventricles of the heart, and diſ- 
perſe it all over the body, for the preſervation 
of life and heat, nd the conveyance of 
the neceſſary nutriment. | 

It is compoſed of three coats; the firſt 
nervous being a thread of fine blood veſſels 
for the nouriſhment of the other two. | 

The ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpiral 
fibres, which have a ſtrong elafticity, and 
have either many or few ſtrata, according to 
the ſize of the artery. 

The third and inmoſt coat is a fine denſe 
tranſparant membrane, which keeps the blood 
within its channels, 

Definite ARTICLE (Grammar) the article 
(thr) fo called, as fixing the ſenſe of the word 
it is put before to one individual thing. 

Indefinite ARTICLE (Grammar) the arti- 
cle) (A) fo called, becauſe it is applied to 
names, taken in their more general figni- 
fication, 

ARTICLE (with Anatomfts) a joint or 
juncture of two or more bones of the body. 
ARTICLE (with Aritbmeticians) fignifies 
10, with all other whole numbers that may 
be _ into 10 parts, as 20, 30, 

, 5o, &c. 

+ ARTICLE of faith (Theology) ſome point 
of chriſtian doctrine, which we are obliged to 
believe, as having been revealed by God him - 
ſelf, &c, 

ARTICLE of death, the laft pangs or 
agony of a dying perſon. | 

ARTVCULATENESS, diſtinctneſs. 

ARTIFVCIAL ARGUMENT {with Rbe- 
toriciant) all thoſe proofs and confiderations 
that proceed from the genius, induftry or in- 
vention of the orator. 

' ARTIFFCIALNESS (arrifice, F. artiſci - 
um) artfulneſs. 

ARTIL/LERIES, warlike engines. 

ARTILLERY, (artil/lerie, F.) the hea- 
vy equipage of war, comprehending all forts 
of great fire arms, with what belongs to 
them, as cannons, mortars, Sc. the fame 
that is called ordnance. 

Park of ARTILLERY (in a Camp) that 
place ſet apart for the artillery or large fir<-- 
arms. 

Train of ARTILLERY, a ſet or number 


of pieces of ordnance, mounted on carriages 
G 2 with 
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a torce and helmet. Their motto, Make all 


ſure, 
ARMOURY, a branch of heraldry, be- 


their blazons ＋ various — — 

| F Courteſy 2 thoſe arms ancient- 
ARMS ? of EP ly uſed in juſts and 
tournaments, as ſwords without either edge 
or point, and ſometimes wooden ſwords, and 
alſo canes ; lances not ſhod, &c. | 

Paſs of ARMS (among the ancicnt Cava- 
bers) a kind of combat ſo named. 

ARMS (in Heraldry) ſo named beeauſe 
they are borne chiefly on the buckler, cuiraſs, 
banners, Cc. are uſed for marks of dignity 
and honour, being compoſed regularly of cer- 
tain figures and colours given or authorized 
by ſovereign princes to be borne in coats, 
mields, banners, &c. for the diſtinction of 
perſons, families and ſtates. 

Charged ARMS (in Heraldry) are ſuch as 
retain their ancient integrity, with the addi- 
tion of ſome new honourable charge or bearing. 
Int ire in Hera/dry) are ſuch 
Full FARMS 3 8 retain dba primi- 
tive purity, integrity, and value, without 
any alterations, diminutions or abatements. 

Vocal ARMS (in Heraldry) ſuch wherein 


the figures bear an allufion to the name of 


the family, 

AROMATICAL (from aromatzick) ſpicy, 
fragrant, high ſcented. 

AROMATICK (from aroma, L. ſpice) 
1. Spicy. 2. Fragrant, ftrong ſcented. 

AROMATICKS, ſpices. 
 AROMATIZATION (irom aromatize) 
The mingling of a due proportion of aromatick 

ices or drugs with any medicine. 

To AROMATIZE (from Aroma, L. 
ſpice.) 1. To ſcent with ſpices ; to impreg- 
nate with ſpices, 2. To ſcent; to perfume. 

AROSE, the preter tenſe of the verb 
ariſe, See ariſe. 

AROUND (from à and round.) 1. Ina 
circle. 2. On every fide. 

AROUND, about. 

To AROUSE (irom à and yrouſe) 1. To 
wake from ſleep. 2. To raiſe up; to excite. 

AROW (from à and row) in a row; 
with the breaſts all bearing againſt the ſame 
line ; and twenty, rank in rank, they rode 
arow., Dryden. 

To ARRAIGN (arranger, F. to ſet in 
order.) 1, To ſet a thingin order, or in its 
place. One is faid to arraign a writ in a 
county, that fits it for trial before the juſtices 
of the circuitz a priſoner is ſaid to be ar- 
raigned, where he is indifted and brought 
forth to his trial. Cowel. 2. To accuſe ; 
to charge with faults in general, as in con- 
troverſy; in a ſatire. 3. It has for before 
the fault. 


ARRAIGNMENT (from erraige) the 


act of arraigning ; an accuſation ; a 


AR 

ARRANGEMENT (from arrange) the 
act of putting in proper order; the fate of 
being put in order, 3 5 
To ARRA'Y a Panne (Law Phraſe) is 
to rank, order, or ſet forth a jury empan- 
nelled upon a cauſe, | 

To quaſh an ARRAY (Lato Phraſe) is to 
ſet aſide the pannel of the jury, 

Commiſſioners of ARRAY (of arroiatores, 
F.) certain officers, whoſe buſineſs it is to take 
care of the arms of the ſoldiery, and to ſee 
that they are duly accoutered. | 

ARREAR'/ANCES 7 (of arriere, F. be- 

ARREAR'S hind) are the re- 
mainders of any rents or monies unpaid at 
the due time; the remainders of a debt or 
reckoning, 

ARREAR'AGES (in Law) is the re- 
mainder of an account or a ſum of money in 
the hands of an accountant. 

Saving the ARREN'TATIONS (Law 
Phraſe) ſignifies the reſerving a power to grant 
licences to'one, who owns land in a foreſt, to 
incloſe them with a low hedge, and a little 
ditch, paying an annual rent, Foreſt Law, 

ARREST (from arreſter, F. to top.) 1, 
In law. A ſtop or ſtay ; as, a man appre- 
hended for debt, is ſaid to be arreſted. To 
plead in arreſt of judgment, is to ſhew cauſe 
why judgment ſhould be ftayed, tho? the 
verdict of the twelve be paſſed. To plead in 
arreſt of taking the inqueſt upon the former 
iſſue, is to ſhew cauſe why an inqueſt ſhould 
not be taken. An arreſt is acertain reſtraint 
of a man's perſon, depriving him of his own 
will, and binding it to become obedient to 
the wil of the land, and may be called the 
beginning of impriſonment. 2. Any cap- 
tion. 3. A ſtop. Cowel, 

To ARREST (from arrefler, F. to top.) 
1. To ſeize by a mandate from an officer or 
court of juſtice, ſec arreſt, 2, To ſeize any 
thing by law. 3. To ſeize; to lay hands on, 
4. To with-hold ; to hinder, $5. To ſtop 
motion. 

ARRE'STS (with Farriers) mangey hu- 
mours upon the finews of the hinder legs of 
a horſe between the ham and the paſtern. 

ARRETED (arrectatus, low Latin) he 
that js convened before a judge, and charged 
with a crime, It is uſed ſometimes for in- 
puted or laid unto, as, no folly may be ar- 
reted to one under age. 

To ARRIDE (arrideo, L.) to laugh at. 
2. Taſmile ; to look pleaſantly upon one. 

ARRIERE/BAN (in the French Cuſtoms) 
is a general proclamation, whereby the king 
ſummons to the wars all that hold of him; 
both his own vaſlals, i. e. the Nobleſſe, ot 
nobility, and their vaſſals. N 

ARRIER Paſal or Tenant, the vaſſal or 
tenant of another vaſſal or tenant. 

ARRIERE FEE, a fee dependent on ſome 
other inferior fe. 
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ARRIVAL (from arrive) the a& of com- 
ing to any place; and, figuratively, the at- 
tainment of any purpoſe. ; 

ARRIVANCE (from arrive) company 
coming- a 

TO ARRIVE (arriver, F.) to come on 
ſhore. 1. To come to any place by water. 
2. To reach any place by travelling. When 
we were arrived upon the verge of his eſtate, 
we ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves and 
our horſes. 3. To reach any point. 4. To 
gain any thing. 5. The thing at which we 
arrive is always ſuppoſed to be good. 6. To 
happen; with to before the perſon, This 
ſenſe ſeems not to be proper. 

ARROGANTNESS ( arragantia, L.) 
haughtineſs, pride, preſumption ; ſelf-con- 
ceit, 

ARROGATION, a claiming to one's 
elf, L. 

AR/SENICK, a ponderous minereal ſub- 
ſtance, cauſtick and corroſive to ſo great a de- 
gree as to be poiſon. It is ranked in the claſs 
of ſulphurs. There are of it divers forts, yel- 
low or native, red and cryſtalline, 

Native ARSENICK, is either of an orange 
or yellow colour, and is by colour-men and 
painters called Orpiment, it is found in cop- 
per mines; from this ſort are made the two 
others. . 

One property of Arſenick is, that mixing a 
very ſmall portion of it with any other metal 
it renders that metal friable, and immallea- 
ble; for which reaſon the refiners fear nothing 
ſo much as Arſenick being mixed among any 
of their operations, , 


Yellow J ARSENICK } is of a yellow | j 


Native colour, chiefly 
found in copper mines in a fort of glebes or 
ſtones ; it is found to gontain a ſmall portion 
of gold, but fo little, that it will not quit 
the coſt of ſeparating it; it is thence called 
Auripigmentum, | | 

Red ARSENICK, the native yellow arſe- 
nick rubified by fire, called Realgal. 

White ARSENICK, is drawn from the yel- 
low by ſubliming it with a proportion of ſea- 
ſalt, Cryſtalline Arſenick, 

Cauftick Ore of ARSENICK, is a butyrous 
liquor prepared of arſenick and corroſive ſubli- 
mate; it is like butter of antimony. 

ARSENICAL, of or pertaining to 
arſenick. | 

ARSENICAL Magnet (with Chymiſts) is 
a preparation of antimony with ſulphur and 
white arſenick. | 

ARSENOTHELYS (of apny, a male and 
Inv, a female) an hermaphrodite, a beaſt 
which is both male and female. | 

AR'SIS (dg, of ag, Gr. to lift up) the 
raiſing the voice in pronunciation. 

ART (of Aars, L. of aptly, virtue, Gr. 
or, as others ſay, from apog, profit) is vari- 
ouſly defined, The — define it to be 
2 habit of the mind operative or effective, ac - 
dording to right reaſon; or a habit of the 


| 
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mind preſcribing rules for the production of 
certain effects. Others define it a peper diſ- 
poſal of the things of nature by human thought 
and experience, ſo as to make them anſwer 
the deſigns and uſes of mankind ; as that 
which is performed by the wit and induſtry of 
man; alſo a collection of rules, inventions 
and experiments, which being obſerved, give 
ſucceſs to our undertakings in all manner of 
affairs; or it is that to which belongs ſuch 
things as mere reaſon would not have attained 
to, 

AR'TERY, a hollow fiftulous canal of 2 
conical form, whoſe uſe is to receive the 
blood from the ventricles of the heart, and diſ- 
perſe it all over the body, for the preſervation 
of life and heat, and the conveyance of 
the neceſſary nutriment. | 

It is compoſed of three coats; the firſt 
nervous being a thread of fine blood veſſels 
for the nouriſhment of the other two. 


The ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpiral | 


fibres, which have a ftrong elaſticity, and 


have either many or few ſtrata, according to 
the fize of the artery. | 


The third and inmoſt coat is a fine denſe 


tranſparant membrane, which keeps the blood 


within its channels, 


Definite ARTICLE (Grammar) the article 


(th!) ſo called, as fixing the ſenſe of the word 
it is put before to one individual thing. 

Indefinite ARTICLE (Grammar) the arti- 
cle} (A) fo called, becauſe it is applied to 
names, taken in their more general ſigni- 
fication, | | 

ARTICLE (with Anatomiſts) a joint or 
juncture of two or more bones of the body. 
ARTICLE (with Arithmeticians) ſignifies 
ro, with all other whole numbers that may 
be divided exactly into 10 parts, as 20, 30, 
40, 50, Cc. | 

ARTICLE of faith (Theology) ſome point 
of chriſtian doctrine, which we are obliged to 
believe, as having been revealed by God him- 
ſelf, &c, | 

ARTICLE of death, the laſt pangs or 
agony of a dying perſon. ; 

ARTVCULATENESS, diſtinctneſs. 

ARTIFVCIAL ARGUMENT (with Rþe- 
toriciant) all thoſe proofs and conſiderations 
that proceed from the genius, induftry or in- 
vention of the orator. | 

ARTIFFCIALNESS (artißce, F. artifict- 
um) art fulneſs. : | 

ARTIL/LERIES, warlike engines, 

ARTIL'/LERY, (artillerie, F.) the hea- 
vy equipage of war, comprehending all ſorts 
of great fire arms, with what belongs to 
them, as cannons, mortars, @c, the ſame 
that is called ordnance, 

Park of ARTILLERY (in a Camp) that 
place ſet apart for the artillery or large fire- 
arms, 

Train of ARTILLERY, a ſet or number 
of pieces of ordnance, mounted on carriages 
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AR 
with all their forniture, fit for marching, | 

ARTILLERY, is alſo uſed for what is 
called Pyrotechnia, or the art of fire-works, 
with all appurtenances of it. 

ARTI- NATURAL, of or pertaining to 
nature imitated by art. 

To AR'TUATE (artuatum, L.) to divide 
by joints, to quarter, to diſmember. | 

ARUNDIN A'/CEQUS (arundinaceus, L.) 
of or belonging to reeds. 

ARUNDINOSE (arundinoſus, L.) full 
of, or abounding with reeds, 

A'RUSPICE (aruſpicium, L.) a ſoothſay- 
ing or divination, by inſpection into the en- 
trails of beaſts. 

AS (ali, Teuton,) 1. In the fame manner 
with ſomething elſe. 2. In the manner that. 

. That, in a conſequential ſenſe. 4. 
in the ſtate of another. 5. Under a par- 
ticular conſideration; with a particular 
reſpect. 6. Like; of the ſame kind with. 
7. In the ſame degree with. 8. As if; in 
the ſame manner, 9. According to what. 
10. As it were; in ſome ſort. 11. While; 
at the ſame time that. 12. Becauſe. 13. As 
being. 14. Equally. 15. How; in what 
manner. 16. With; anſwering to like, or 
ſame. 17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering 
to as. 18, Going before as, in a compara- 
tive ſenſe ; the firſt as being underſtood, 19. 
Anſwering to ſuch. 20. Having ſo to anſwer | 
it, in a conditional ſenſe. 21. So is ſome- 
times underſtood. 22. Anſwering to ſo con- 
ditionally, 23. Before how it is ſometimes 
redundant; but this is low language. 24. 
It ſeems to be redundant before yer; to this 
time. 25. In a ſenſe of compariſon followed 
by jo. 26. As for; with reſpe&t to. 27. 
As if, in the ſame manner that it would be, 
if. 28. As to; with reſpect to. 29. As 
__; equally with. 30. As though; 


as if, 

To ASCEND (aſcendere, L.) to get or 
climb; alſo to riſe or fly upwards. 

The ASCENIYANT {aſcendens, L.) as to 
gain the aſcendant of a poſes is to obtain a 
power over him, &c. to have an over-ruling 
or powerful influence over a perſon. 

ASCENDANT Line } (with Genealogiſts) 

ASCENDENT 5 ſignifies ſuch rela- 
tions as have gone before us, or thoſe that 
were pr are nearer the root of the family. 

ASCENDANT (in Arcbitecture) an or- 
nament in maſonry and joyners work, which 
borders the three ſides of doors, windows, 
and chimueys. It differs according to the 
ſeveral orders of architecture, and conſiſts of 
thiee parts, the tap, which is called the tra- 
verſe, and the two ſides, which are called the 
aſcendants. The ſame as Chambrale 

ASCENDING (with Aftrozomers) fignifies 
thoſe ſtars or degrees of the heavens, &c. 
which are riſing above the horizon in any paral- 
lel of the equator. 


ASCENDING Latitude ( Aftronomy) the 


A'S 


les, 

FP ASCENDING Node ( Aftronomy) is that 
point of a planet's orbit wherein jt paſſed the 
ecliptick to proceed to the northward, 1 

ASCENDING Siga: (Aftrotegy) are thoſe 

figns which are upon the aſcent or riſe, from 
the nadir to the zenith. 
ASCENDING (by 2 a term ap- 
plied to ſuch veſſels as carry the blood up- 
wards, or from the lower to the higher parts 
of the body, 

PETIT, riſing, going, or getting 
up; . 

"ASCENSION day z a feſtival obſerved in 
commemoration of the day on which our 
Saviour aſcended into heaven, 40 days after 
his reſurrection from the dead, in the ſight of 
120 of his apoſtles and diſciples. 

ASCENT' of fluids (with Phil:ſopbers) is 
their riſing above their own level between the 
ſurface of nearly contiguous bodies, or in 
ſlender capillary glaſs tubes, &c. 

To ASCERTAIN (acertener, F.) 7. To 
make certain, to fix, to eſtabliſh. 2. Ta 
make confident, to take away doubt; often 
with of. | 

ASCERTAINER (from aſcertain) the 
perſon that proves or eſtabliſhes. 

ASCERTAINMENT (from aſcertain) 
a ſettled rule, an eſtabliſhed ſtandard. 

ASCETICK (a7xi:z©-, Gr.) employed 
wholly in exerciſes of devotion and mortifi- 
cation. f 

ASC ETICK, he that retires to devotion 
and mortification; a hermit. 

ASCIL. It has no ſingular (from a and gx:a, 
Gr. a ſhadow) theſe people who, at certain 
times of the year, have no ſhadow at noon 
ſuch ate the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
becauſe they have the ſun twice a year verti- 
cal to them. 

ASCITES (from acuO-, Gr. a bladder.) 
A particular ſpecies of dropſy, a ſwelling of 
the lower belly and depending parts, from an 
extravaſation and collection of water broke 
out of its proper veſſels, This caſe, when 
certain and inveterate, is univerfally allowed 
to admit of no cure, but by means of the 
manual operation of tapping. Quincy. 

There are two kinds of dropſy, the anaſor- 
ca, called alſo leucophlegmacy, when the ex- 
travaſated matter ſwims in the cells of the 
membrana adipoſa 3 and the aſcites, when the 
water poſſeſſes the cavity of the abdomes. 
Sharp's Surgery. 

ASCITICAL 7 (from aſcites) belonging 

ASCITIR F to an aſcites; dropfical; 
hydropical. 

ASCITITIOUS (aſcititivs, L.) ſopple* 
mental, additional, not inherent, not original- 

ASCRIBABLE (from aſcribe) that which 
may be aſcribed. 7 

To ASCRIBE (aſcribo, L.) 1. To attii- 
bute to 2 cauſe. 29 To attribute to as 4 


latitude of a planet when going towards the 


poſſeſſor, or ſubſtance receiving accidents. 
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N cribin . 4, 
Naschirrrr 10s (aſcriptitius, L. ) that 
which is aſcribed. 

ASH (Acre, aſke, Dan.) a tree well 
known. 

ASH (in proper names) at the beginning ge- 
nerally denotes that the name was from the 
aſh tree, as As Aſpton, &c. See As. 

To ASHA'ME (o pcamian, Sax.) to put 
to ſhame, to cauſe to be aſhamed, 

ASHES (of axan, Sax.) the terrene or 
earthy part of wood or other combuſtible 
bodies remaining after they are burnt. 

ASH'LERING (with Builders) is a name 
given to quartering, to tack to in garrets, in 
keight two and a half- or three feet perpendi- 
cular to the floor, up to the infide of the 
rafters. 

To ASK (areian, Sax.) 1. To petition, 
to beg; ſometimes with an accuſative only; 
ſometimes with for. 2. To demand, to 
claim; as to aft a price for goods. 3. To 
enquire; to queſtion z with for before the 
thing, and ſometimes of before the perſon. 
4. To enquire; with after before the thing, 
5. To require, as phyſically neceſſary, 

ASKER (from aſk) 1. Petitioner, 2. En- 


irer. 
TASKEW (from a and ſkew) aſide, with 
contempt, contemptuouſly, diſdainfully, 

To ASLA'/KE (from a and flake or ſlack) 
to remit, to mitigate, to flacken. 

ASLANT (from à and ſſant) obliquely, 
on one fide, not perpendicularly. 

ASLEEP (from a and ſ{zep) 1. Sleeping, 
at reſt, 2. To ſleep. 

ASLOPE (from @ and ſlope) with de- 
clivity, obliquely, not perpendicularly, 

ASOMATOUS (from à priv. and oopuc, 
Gr, a body) without a body. 

ASP, the aſpen tree, a kind of white 
poplar, the leaves of which are ſmall, and 
always tremble. | 

ASP (aſpis, L.) a kind of ſerpent, 

asick ©, oſe poiſon is ſo dangerous 
and quick in its operation, that it kills with- 
out a poſſibility of applying any remedy, It 
is ſaid to be very ſmall, and peculiar to 
Egypt and Lydia. Thoſe that are bitten by 
it die in three hours; and the manner of their 
dying being by ſleep and lethargy, without 
any pain, Cleopatra choſe it, as the eaſieſt 
way of diſpatching herſelf. Calmet. 


AS!'PECT (aſpe&us, L..) looks, the air of | 


one's countenance. 

ASPECT (with Aſtrolagers) is when two 
planets are joined with or behold each other ; 
or when they are placed at ſuch a diſtance 
in the zodiack, that they (as it is ſaid) mu- 
taally help or aſſiſt oneanother, or have their 
\rtues or influences increaſed or diminiſhed, 

ASPECT (with, Aftronomers) fignifies the 
lituation of the ftars or planets. in reſpect to 


other; or certain configurations or mu- 


ASCRIPTION (aſeriptio, L.) the act of 


| AS 
| tual relations between the planets arifing frong 
their ſituation in the rodiack. | 

Partile ASPECTS (Afrology) are when 
planets are diſtant juſt ſuch a number of de- 
grees, as 30, 36, 45, Oc. 

Plat ic ASPECTS ( Aftro 
planets do not regard each other from theſe 
very degrees; but the one exceeds as much 
as the other wants, | 

AS'PEN Tree, See Aſp. 

>, AS'PERATE (aſperatum, L.) to make 
roug . 7 

ASPERIFO'LIOUS (aſperifolius, L.) hav- 
ing rough leaves. 

ASPER/ITY (with Philoſophers) the 
roughneſs of the ſurface of any natural body 
ſo that ſome parts of it ſtick out ſo far above 
the reſt, as to hinder the finger or hand from 
paſſing over it eaſily and freely. 

ASPHAL'ITES (of « and opa>aw, Gr. E 
ſupplant) the fifth Vertebra of the loins. 

ASS (aſinus, L. aral, Sax.) a beaſt of 
burden well known. 

ASSAY, of filver and gold, is the melting 
part of a maſs or ingot in a very ſtrong fire, 
which being weighed before it was put into 
the coppel or melting pot, very exactly and 
alſo when it comes out, the fineneſs of the 
whole is judged by this aſſay ; for what is loſt 
by this part ſo tried is proportioned to the 
whole, which is accordingly pronounced 
more or leſs fine as it loſes more or leſs in 
the a ay. 

ASSAPAN'ICK, a little creature in 4 
merica, a ſort of flying ſquirrel. 

ASSART (of A artum, L.) a tree pulled 
up by the roots. 

To ASSART (of aſſrtir, F. to make 
plain, which Spelman derives of exertum, F.) 
to pluck up by the roots, to grub up trees, 
buſhes, Cc. 

ASSART Rents, rents paid to the crown 
for lands aſſarted. 

ASSA'/TION (in Pharmacy) the preparing 
or drefling of medicaments in their own 
juices, without the addition of any foreign 
moiſture, 

An ASSAS'SIN, an aſſaſſinator. 
2E (Haſſinat, F.) an aſ- 
ſa in, | 

ASSASSIN/ANS, a petty government 
or body of Ma bometan thieves, or military 


the Mountains, who taught their youth to 

ſaſſinate whom they commanded ; they had 
ſix cities in their poſſeſſion, and were about 
40000 in number, and inhabited Antaradus 
in Syria. At the command of their chief 
maſter, they would refuſe no pain or peril, 
but ſtab any prince he commanded them, 
They were ſubdued, and their king put to 


Hence thoſe that are ready to execute bloody 
deſigns are called A aſſint. = 
7 


F | 


) are when the 


knights, who called their king the Ancient "of | 


death by the Cham of Tartary, Ann. 1257. 
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A8 
To go ASSAULT, to grow proud, as 
es do. ; 


ASSEM'/BLAGE, an uniting or Joining 
of things together, or the things ſo united 
or joined. F. 8 

ASSEMBLEE (in Herald) a duftail or 
more to hold the two parts of the eſcutcheon 
rogether, where the partion line is, being 
counter-changed, fome of the metal and 
ſome of the colour of the efcutcheon. F. 

_ ASSEM'BLY (&affemblee, F.) a concourſe 
of meeting together of people. 

Unlawaful ASSEMBLY (in a Law Senſe) 
is the meeting together of three or more per- 
ſons for the committing of an unlawful act 
altho* they do not effect it. 

ASSEMBLY (with Military Men) is a 
particular beat of the drum or ſound of the 
trumpet, and is an order for the ſoldiers to 

air to their colours. 

ASSEMBLY (with the Beau monde) a 
ſtated and general meeting of perſons of both 
ſexes, for converſation, gaming, gallantry, Oc. 

Actual ASSEN'T is a judgment whereby 
the mind perceives a thing to be true, 

Habitual ASSENT”, conſiſts of certain 
habits induced in the mind by repeated arts. 

ASSENTAfTORY (afſentatorius, L.) be- 
longing to a flatterer or flattery. 

ASSER”'TION (with Scholafticks) a pro- 
poſition which is advanced, which the ad- 
vancer avows to be true, and 1s ready to 
maintain in publick. 

ASSES'SION, a fitting down, at, or by, 
or together; an aſſiſting. | 

ASSES'SOR (A eur, F.) one who fits by 
and aſſiſts another in office and authority; a 
judge lateral or aſſiſtant; alſo one who makes 
the aſſeſſment or rate for the payment of 
publick taxes; alſo an officer in the preſbyte- 
rian afſemblies. L. | 

ASSESSORY (aſſefſorivs, L.) belonging 
to aſſiſtance; fitting at, or by. 

Rea! AS'SETS (in Law) are where a man 


dies poſſeſſed of lands in fee fimple. 
| "ng ASSETS (in Lato) are where a 
1 


P 
man dies poſſeſſed of any perſonal eſtate. 
ASSETS per Deſcent (in Law) are when 
a man enters into bonds, and dies ſeized of 
lands in fee fimple, which deſcend to his 
Heirs, and are therefore chargeable as aſſets 
in his hands. 
ASSETS entre mains (in Law) is when a 


man dies indebted, leaving to his executors 


ſufficient wherewith to diſcharge his debts 
and legacies. F. | 

ASSEV'ER (affeveratum, L.) to avouch, 
to affirm boldly, to avow, to aſſure. 

To ASSIGN Wafte (Law phraſe) is to 
ſhew eſpecially wherein the waſte is com- 
mitted. | 

ASSIGN ABLE (of affigner, F-.) that 
may be aſſigned. | 

ASSIM/ILATENESS (of affimilis, L.) 
hkeneſs, * 


AS 
| ASSIMIL A'TION, an act whereby thing 
are rendered fimilar or like to one another, 

. * * 
ASSV/ZE'? a writ directed to the ſheriff 

ASSIVSE \ for the recovery of poſſeſſion 
of things immoveable, of which a man's ſelf 
or anceſtors have been diſſeiſed. 

ASSIZE (of Bread, Ale, &c.) a ſtatute 
or ordinance relating to the price, weight, 
meaſure, or order of ſeveral commodities ; 
alſo the meaſure or quantity itſelf ; thus it 
is ſaid, when wheat, t. is of ſuch a price 
the bread ſhall be of ſuch aſſize. ö 

ASSIZE (in Law) a fourfold writ for the 
recovering of lands, cenements, Fc. of which 
one has becn diſpoſſeſſed ; alſo the jury ſum - 
monet upon ſuch writs. 

To ASSIZE (of affiſe, F.) to adjuſt weights 
and meaſures. 

ASSIZES, were originally uſed for extra- 


courts depending on their juriſdiction, to en- 
quire whether ſubaltern judges and officer 
did their duty. | 

Special ASSIZE, a particular commiſſion 
granted to ſeveral perſons, to take cognizance 
of ſome one or two caſes, as a difſeizin, or 
the like, 

Clerk of the ASSIZE, an officer of the 
court who ſets down all things judiciarily done 
by the juſtices of the aſſize in their circuits, 

ASSOCIABLE (aſſociabilis, L.) that 
which may be joined to another ; ſociable. 

To ASSOCIATE (afſocier, F, aſbciare, 
L.) 1. To unite with one another as a confede- 
rate. 2. To adopt as a friend upon equal 
terms. 3. To accompany, to keep company 
with one another, 4. It has generally the 
particle with; as, he aſſociated with his 
maſter's enemies, 

ASSOCIATE (from the verb) confede- 
rate, joined in intereſt or purpoſe. 

ASSOCIATE (from the verb) 1. A per- 
ſon joined with another; a partner. 2. A 
confederate. 3. A companion; implying 
ſome kind of equality. 


on, conjunction, ſociety. 2. Confederacy, 
Union for particular purpoſes. 3. Partner- 
ſhip. 4. Connexion; aſſociation of ideas is 
of great importance, and may be of excellent 
uſe. 5, Appoſition, union of matter, 

ASSONANCE, an ecchoing, 
ASSONANCE (in Rbetorick and Poetry) 
is uſed where the words of a phraſe or verſe 
have the ſame ſound and terfMination, and 
et make no proper rhyme. ' 
k AS/'SONANT (aſjonans, L.) agreeing in 
ound, 

ASSU'RANCE, the ſame as Inſurance. 

Policy of ASSURANCE, is a contract 
whereby one or more perſons oblige them- 
ſelves to make good any damages that goods, 
a houſe, ſhip, &c, may ſuſtain by fire, the 


ſea, or pirates. 
„ 48 
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AS 
ASSU'RER, a perſon who afſures. 
ASTE'RIAS (age,, Or.) a precious 


ſtone that ſhines like a ſtar, 


' ASTERISM (Arend of dip a far 


Gr.) a conſtellation or ciufter of fixed ftars, 
which on globes is commonly repreſented by 
ſome particular figure of a living creature, 
Cc. in order to the more eaſily diſtinguiſhing 
of their places; as Aries, the ram, Taurus 
the bull, and the reſt of the figns of the 
zodiack ; as alſo Urſa Major and Urſa Minor, 


the two bears. : 


ASTERITES (*acygiln; Gr.) a precious 


ſtone, a kind of oval, which ſparkles with 
beams like a ftar. 


ASTHMAT'ICAL (5% dri:3;, Gr.) 


pertaining to or troubled with an ahma; purſy. 


ASTON /ISHINGNESS (ettonement, F. 


ſurprizing nature or quality. 


ASTRAGAL (with ArchiteFs) a member 


or round moulding like a ring or bracelet ; 
ſerving as an ornament on the tops and at the 


bottoms of columns, or a ring that incircles 


iT the baſes, cornices or architraves of pillars, 


accofding to the ſeveral orders; the French 
call it Talon, and the Lalians Tondino. 
AS/TRAGAL (d-edyaa©®-, Gr.) the A, 


© cragal is alfo uſed to ſeparate the falciæ of 
the architrave, in which caſe it is wrought in 
chaplets or beads and berries. 
both above and below the lifts, adjoining 
immediately to the ſquare or dye of the 


It is alſo uſed 


pedeſtal. 
AS'TRAL Year, See Solar Year. 
ASTRA'PIAS (dpgdmiag, Gr.) a preci- 


bus fone, whoſe luſtre reſembles flaſhes of 


ASTRA'RIUS bares (of aſtra the hearth 


if of a chimney) is where the anceſtor by con- 


) confede- 


1. A per · 
er. 2. A 
implying 


veyance hath ſet his heir apparent and hi> fa- 
mily in a houſe in his life time. Old Records. 
ASTRIDE (of penezve, Sax.) 
ASTRAD'DLE 5 aftraddle, ſtraddling one 
leg on one fide of an horſe, &c. and the 


other on the other. 
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ASTRIG/EROUS (aftriger, L.) bearing or 
carrying ſtars. | 
ASTRIN'GINGNESS (of aftringens, L.) 
bindingneſs. | 
ASTRO'BOLAS, a precious ſtone re- 
ſembling the eye of a fiſh, taken by ſome to 
be the After iat. f 
ASTRO'GRAPHY (of dc a ftar and 
y7-9n, Gr. deſcription) a treatiſe or philoſo- 
phical deſcription of the ſtars. BH: 

ASTROUTES (A gęotree, Gr.) a precious 
ſtone, a kind of tecolite ; alſo the ſtar- ſtone, 
ſo named becauſe it is ſet off with little 
blackiſh ſtars on all fides. 
 ASTROL/OGY, an art which takes its 
tiſe from Aflronomy, whence aſtrologers pre- 
tend by obſeryations made on the aſpects of 
planets, and by knowing their influences, to 
m what is paſt, and foretel what is to 

i | 


þ 


| 


— 


| 


3 
Natural ASTRO LOG, is the art of pre» 


dicting natural effects from the ſtars or hea- 
venly bodies; as weather, winds, florms, 


foods, earthquakes, thunder, &c. 


ASTRON'OMY (&;poouta, Gr.) a cis 
ence which treats concerning the heavenly 
bodies or ſtars; ſhewing the magnitudes, order, 
and diſtances of them; meaſuring and ſhew- 
ing their motions, the time and quantities of 


eclipſes, Sc. In a more extended ſenſe it is 


underſtood to ſignify or comprehend the doc- 
trine of the ſyſtem of the world, or theory 


of the univerſe and primary laws of nature; 


but this ſeems rather a branch of Phyficks 
than of the Mathematichs, | 

It is very ancient, having been ſtudied by 
the Chaldeans near 2000 years before Alexander 
took Babylon ; the clearneſs of their Hemiſ- 
phere giving them a very fair opportunity of 
making obſervations, which were improved 
by continual practice. 

From Chaldea, it was communicated . to 
the Egyptians, among whom Prolomy Phila- 
delphus erected an academy for the ſtudy and 
improvement of it; in which Hipparcbus 
made a great ciency by obſervations and 
diſcoveries, calculating and ſoretelling eclipſes 


for ſeveral ages after. 


From Egypt it came into Greece, and the 
Saracens brought a little of it out of Egypt 
upon their conqueſt there, in the 8th century, 
and from thence it came into Europe. 

And Alphonſus king of Caſtile, in the 13th 
century, is ſaid to have ſpent 400000 crowns in 
compoling more correct tables than had been 
before known ; at this time well known by 
the name of the Apbonſine tables. 

About the beginning of the 16th century, 
the old exploded doctrine of the ſun's being 
the centre of the ſyſtem and the earth a pla- 
net moving round him, was revived by Co- 
pernicus, 

He was follow'd by Kepler, and other great 
aſtronomers, who alſo made very conſiderable 
diſcoveries 3 and eſpecially Galilæo, by the 
help of proſpective glaſſes, which haye fince 
been improved into Teleſcopes of various ſorts, 
upon which many of the new dſcoveries 
depend, | 

Sir Iſaac Newton has aiſo done wonders, 
and there is ſtill room left for further diſco- 


very, in order to compleat what has been 


un. 

ASTRONOMY, the ancients uſed to 
paint aſtronomy like a goddeſs with a filver 
creſcent on her forehead, clothed in an azure 
mantle, and a watchet-ſcarf, ſpangled with 
golden ſtars. c 

ASTRONO'MICALLY (aftronemique,.. F. 
of aftronomicus, L. of groan, of ale and 
ue the law or rule, Gr.) by Aſtronomy. 

ASTRO'SE (aftroſus, L.) born under an 
unlucky planet. 

ASTRO-THEOL'OGY, a demon- 
ſtration of the being and attributes of 2 
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AS 


fo the conſideration of the heavenly bodies. | 


© ASUNDER (apunvnan, Sax.) apart; ſe - 
parately ; not together. 

ASYLUM (L. from à not, and ruhte, 
Gr. to pillage) a place out of which he that 
has fled to it, may not be taken; a ſanctuary; 
a refuge. | 

ASYMMETRY (from « without, and 


oujujutlein, Gr. ſymmetry) 1. Contrariety to 


metry ; diſproportion. 2. This term is 
1 uſed in mathematicks, for what is 


more uſually called incommenſurability ; 
when between two quantities there is no 
common meaſure. 

ASYMP'TOTES (#z%punle;, of a priv. 
ety and , Gr. to fall or coincide, 9. d. 
that do not fall together) they are lines which 
continually draw near to each other; but if 
they were continued infinitely, would never 
meet. There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe, as 
the curves of the conchoid or ciſſoid are the 
aſymptotes in conic k ſections. 

ASYMPTO'TICAL (in Mathematicks) 

ining to an aſymptote. 

ASYS'TATON -(&ovolaloy, Gr.) repugnant 
or contradiftory, &c. 

ASYSTATON (with Logicians) a trifling 
inconſiſtent ſtory, that does not hang together, 
but contradicts itſelf, | 

AT (er, Sax.) 1. At before a place, 
notes the nearneſs of a place; as, a man is 
at the houſe, before he is in it. 2. At before 
a word, fignifying time, notes the exiſtence of 
the time with the event; the word time is ſome- 
times included in the adjective. 3. At be- 
fore a cauſual word, ſignifies nearly the ſame 
as with, 4. At before a ſuperlative adjective 
implies in the ſtate, as atmoſt, in the ſtate of 
moſt perfection, &c. 5. At before a perſon, 
is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than ludicrouſly ; as, 
he longed to be ar him ; that is, to attack 
him. 6. At before a ſubſtantive ſometimes 
fGignifies the particular condition or circum- 
ſtances of the perſon as, at peace, in a ſtate 
of peace. 7. At before a ſubſtantive, ſome- 
times marks employment or attention. 8. 
At ſometimes the fame as furniſhed euith ; 
after the French, a, g. At ſometimes notes 
the place, where any thing is, or acts. 10. 
Sometimes fignifies in conſequence of. 11. 
At marks ſometimes the effect proceeding 
from an act. 12. At ſometimes is nearly the 
fame as in, noting ſituation. 13. At ſome- 
times marks the occaſion, like on. 14, At 
ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the power of, 
or obedient to. 15. At ſometimes notes the 
relation of a man to an action,. 16. At ſome- 
times imports the manner of an action. 17. 


At, like the French chez, means ſometimes | 
application to, or dependance on. 


18. 4 
, in any manner, in any degree. 
Nothing more true than what you once let 
fall, 
Moſt women have no charaQers at all. 


Pepe. 


and conſtellation, called the Plet 


AT 
ATCHIEVEMENT (Heraldry) which is 


are hung out on the fronts of houſes, after 
the death of noble perſons, 

ATECH'NY (atechna, L. Sr, Gr.) 
unſkilfulneſs, inartificialneſs. 

ATEGAR (of aeran, Sax. to fling or 
throw) a weapon, a ſort of Hand- dart. 

AT GAZE (of Ferean, Sex. to look upon) 
a gazing, ſtaring at, or looking earneſtly. 

 ATHANASTA (atavagts of a privat. 
and SE., Gr. death immortality, 


two ſyllables in poetry) the diſbehef of a God. 
ATHEIST (from aße, Gr. without 
God) ene that denies the exiſtence of God, 
| Atheiſt, uſe thine eyes, 
And having view'd the order of the ſkies, 
Think, if thou canſt, that matter blindly 


hurl'd, 
Without a Guide, ſhould frame this wond' rous 
world, Creech, 


No Atheift, as fuch, can be a true friend, 

an affectionate relation, or a loyal ſubject. 
Bentley's Sermons, 

ATHEIST, atheiftical ; denying God. 

ATHEISTICAL (from atherft) given to 
Atheiſm ; impious. 2 

Men are atbeiſtical, becauſe they are firſt 
vicious; and queſtion the truth of Chriſtiani- 
ty, becauſe they hate the practice. South, 

ATHEISTICALLY (from atheiftical) in 
an atheiftical manner, - 

ATHEISTICALNESS (from atbeiſtical) 
the quality of being ather/ftiral, 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profanenef: 


and atheifticalneſs., Hammond's Fundamental. 
ATHEISTICK (from atheiſt) given to 
athe iſm . 


ATHEOUS (from af:©-, Gr.) atheiſtick, 
godleſs. 

ATHE'ROMA (&081pujun, of addgn, pulſe 
or pap, Gr.) a ſwelling contained in its ow! 
coat, proceeding from a thick and tough hu- 
mour, like ſodden barley, which neither 
cauſes pain, nor changes the colour of the 
ſkin, nor yields eaſily to the touch, nor leaves 
any dent when it is preſſed. 

ATHLET'ICK Crewwn, one appointed for 
the crowning victors at the publick games. 
| Fane Cs TE'AN, of or pertaining to A.- 


ATLAN'TICK Sifers ( Aftron,) the ftars 
s, or ſe- 
ven ſtars. Milton. 

ATLAN/TIS, an ifland ſpoken of by 
Plats and other writers, with extraordinary 
circumſtances, which the controverſy among 
the moderns concerning it have rendered famous. 

AT'LAS (of athiui, Gr. to cariy) the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, which ſupports 
the head, 


| 


AT- 


corruptly called batchment, is the coat of 
arms of a nobleman, gentleman, Cc. duly | 
marſhalled with ſupporters, helmet, wreath | 
and creſt, with mantles and hoods. Such as 


F 


ATHEISM (from atheiſt; it is only of 


arius, 
Called p 

AT] 
of ſul; 
In the 
in the 
mentat 
| AT] 
nk) in 

ATE 


TOUS, 


zhich i 


AT 5 


AT 


ATLASSES (in Architecture) figures or | virtue of a man's privilege to call another to 
coat of half figures of men, uſed inſtead of columns | that court, to which he himſelf belongs, and 
c. duly | or pilaſters, to ſupport any member of archi- | in reſpe& whereof he is obliged to anſwer 
wreatli tecture, as a balcony, r. ſome action. | * 


Such as 


AT/MOSPHERE ('a],ucopupa, of arpu©®-, 


ATTACK“ (Military Art) the general 


8, after a vapour, and g&-paipz, 2 ſphere, Gr.) that | aſſault or onſet that is made to gain a pott or 
region or ſpace round about the earth, into | upon a bedy of troops. ; 
«, Gr.) which exhalations and vapouts are raiſed, To ATTACK' in flank (Military term 


either by being forced up by ſubterraneovs 


is in a ſiege to attack both fides of the baſ- 


fling or re; or, as others define it, an appendage | tion. i 
rt. of our earth, confifting of a thin, fluid, e- Regular ATTACK, is an attack made in 
ok upon) uctie ſubſtance called air, ſufrounding the | due form according to the rules of art, called 
fly. f terraqueous globe, to a conſiderable height. | alſo Right or Dr-17, 

privat. By atmoſphere is generally underſtood the To gain a place by right ATTACK, is to 
ty. ole maſs of ambient air. But more ac- | gain the place by formal attack and regular 
only of WF curate writers reſtrain atmoſphere to that | works without a general ſtorm. 

f a God. part of the air next the earth, which receives ATTAIN/ABLE, that may be attained. 

without vapours and exhalations, and is terminated by ATTAIN DER by appearance (in Lat 


of God. 
yes, 


r bl indly 


the refraction of the ſun's light, 

The higher ſpaces, altho* perhaps not 
wholly without air, are ſuppoſed to be poſſeſ- 
ſed by a finer ſubſtance, called tber, and 
are thence called the etherial region. 


is either by battle, by confeſſion, or by Verdict. 

ATTAINDER by battle, is when the 
party appealed by another rather chooſes to try 
the truth by combat than -by jury, and is 
| vanquiſhed, 


vond' rous The atmoſphere inſinuates itſelf into all the ATTAINDER y confeſſion, is eit her by 
Creech. vacuities of bodies, and ſo becomes the great | pleading guilty at the bar before the judges, 
ue friend, ſpring of moſt of the mutations here below, | and not putting himſelf upon the trial by the 
ſubject. as generat ion, 888 diſſolution, &c. jury; or before the Coroner in ſanctuary, where 
ermons. ATMOSHERE of conſiſtent bodies (accord- in antient times he was obliged to adjure the 
g God. ing to Mr, Boyle) are effluvia, or particles of | realm. | | 
| given to matter which exhaleor ſteam out from many, ATTAINDER by default is when a 
or probably all ſolid, firm and confiſtent bo- ATTAINDER by outlawry & perſon flies 
ey are firſt dies ; as glaſs, ſtones, and metals, which be- | and does not appear, after he has been five 
Chriſtiani- ing rubbed againſt one another ſtrongly, emit | times called into the county court, and is at 
Fout h. ſenſible and often offenſive ſmells. laſt pronounced outlawed. | 
eiftical) in ATO/CIUM (Ari, Gr.) any medica- ATTAINDER by Perdif, is when the 
ment that prevents conception or birth. priſoner at the bar pleads not guilty to the 
atheiſtical) ATOMICAL Ph/oſophy, the doctrine of | indictment, and is pronounced guilty by the 
atoms, or- the method of accounting for the | jury, | 
profanene!: origin and formation of all things, from ATTAIN'MENT, an obtaining; alſo a 
ndamenta's, the ſuppoſition of atoms endued with gravity | thing attained or gotten, Ne e 
) given to and motion, called alſo Epicurean or Carte- To ATTEMPERATE (attemperatum, 
| an. L.) to make fit or meet. 0 a 
atheiſtick, ATONVA (dra, Gr.) a want of tone | ATTEN'TION of mind (with Moralifts) 


aden, pulſe 


or tenſion, a looſening of the nerves and fi. 
news; a failing or decay of ſtrength ; infir- 


an act of the will, by which it calls off the 
underſtanding from the conſideration of other 


in its ow! mity, weakneſs, faintneſs. | objects, and directs it to the thing in hand. 
| tough hu- ATRABILIA'/RIOUSNESS (of atrabili- ATTENTION 22 ts is the ſtrain - 
ich neither arius, L.) the being affected with a humour | ing the Membrana Tympani, as to make 
Jour of the called atra bilis. | it more capable of receiving ſounds, and 


ATRA BILIS (with Phyſicians) a fort 


1, nor leaves more prepared to catch even a weak agitatiori 

of ſulphureous, | earthy ſalt, which breeds | of the air. 913913 ? 1 e s 
ppoĩnted for in the body of animals, and is carried about | ATTENTIVENESS, (attention, F. of 
ck games. in the blood, where cauſing an undue, fer. | L.) heedful attention. 592 20 
ining to At. entation, it produces melancholy, Cc. L. ATTENUAN TIA, attenuating medi- 


”. the ſtars 
ladet, or ſe- 


oken of by 


 ATRAMEN'TOUS 
nk) inky, like ink. % | 
ATROCIOUS (arrox, L.) cruel, barba- 


Tous, . 


(of atramentum, L. 


cines, i. e. ſoch as with their ſharp and 
viſcous particles open the pores of the body, 
cut the.thick.and viſcous humours; ſo that 
they can paſs eafily through the veſſels.” 

ATTENUA'TION, - a'thinniſt,” Sr. the 


ATRO/CIOQUSNESS, (atrocitas, L.) 


xtraordinary einquſneſs, outrageouſneſs, cruelty. making any: fluid thinner” of lels ebnſiſtent 
verſy among To ATT ACH“ a perſon to one (in a Figu- than it was before. F. of III.. 
dered famous. e Senſe) to lay him under an obligation, AT'TICK (in Arcbitecturt) 'the' name of 
o cariy) the nd to engage bim to one's ſelf by good of- | a baſis, which) the modern architects! have 
nich ſupports es. - siven to the Doric pille. 


ATTICK. (in Acbitecture) a kind af build · 


H , ing 


l arrAHMENT of Privilegry". is by | 
AT- . | 


AT 
ing wherein there is no roof or covering to be 
ſeen z uſed at Athens. 
- ATTICK.  Otder (ArchiteFure) a ſort of 
ſmall order raiſed upon another that is larger 
by way of crowning, or to finiſh the building. 
ATTICK wo (ArchiteFure) a peculiar | 
kind of baſe, uſed by ancient architects in 
the Jonick order, and by others in the Dorick. 
_ ATTICK of @ Roof (Architecture) a ſort 
of parapet to a terrace, platform. Cc. 
- ATTICK continued (Architecture) is that 
which encom paſſes the whole pourtour of a 
building, without any interruption, follow- 
ing all Jetts, the returns of thepavillions, Q:. 
- | AT.TICK. interpoſed ( ArchiteFure) is that 
which is ſituate between two tall ſtories, and 
ſometimes adorned with columns and pilaſters. 
ATTICK Salt, a delicate, poignant fort 
of wit and humour, peculiar to the Athenian 
authors; 
- ATTICE Me, an exellent one. 
- ATTICK Viitneſi, one incapable of being 
corrupted. | 
ATTIRE (with Beotanifts) the third part 
belonging to the flower of a plant, of which 
the two former are the empalement and the 
foliation, and is called either florid or ſemi- 


form. | 
Florid ATTIRE (Botany) is commonly 
called thrums, as in the flowers of Mari- 
golds, Tanſey, Fc Theſe Thrums Dr. Grew 
calls Suits, which conſiſt of the two, but 
moſt commonly of three pieces; the outer 
parts of the ſuit is the Floret, the body of 
which. is divided at the top like the Cowſlip 
flower into five parts or diſtinct leaves, 
Semiſorm ATTIRE ( Botany) this conſiſts 
of two parts, i. e. the chives (which by 
ſome are called Stamina) and Semers or Apices, 
one upon each attire. 
ATTIRE. (with Sportſmen) the branching 
orns of a buck, | 

- "AT'TITUDES (in Painting, Statuary, 
&c.) the poſture of a figure or ſtatue ; or the 


diſpoſition of its parts, by which we diſcover 
the action it is engaged in, and the very ſenti- 


ment ſuppoſed to be in its mind; 


ATTOR'NEY General (of the Xing) one 
who manages all law affairs of the crown, ei- 
ther in criminal proſecutions or otherwiſe; 


eſpecially in matters of treaſon, ſedition, &c. 
., ATTORNPUSHIP, 


office cf an attorney. 


* 4 . 
. 4 , 


ATTORNMENT 2 (in Lzww) is when 
ATTUuRNMENT I che tenant attourns 
new. lord; or it is a 
transferring, thoſe duties he owed to his former 


to or acknowledges, a 
lord to another. | | 


. "ATTRACTION (in Mechanicks) the act 
of a moving power, whereby a moveable is 
r | (belonging to the divine willy are Fuftict 


brought nearer to the mover. The powe 
to. Auf action is called Repulſiont - 


Oppou 
., ALTTRACT'IVE Force: (in Phyficks) is 
a natural power inherent in certain bodies, 


| and draw them towards themſelves. 


procuration; alſo the 


AF 
Thi; 
by Peripateticks is called the Motion of At. 
tration, ard ſometimes Suction. But modern 
philoſophers do generally explode the notion 
of attraction, aſſerting that a body cannot act 
where it is not, and that all motion is perform - 
ed by mere impulſion. | 
ATTRACTIVE Poxver (according to Sit 
Iſaac Newton) is a power or principle where. 
by all bodies and the particles of all bodies mu- 
tually tend towards each other. Or Attraction 
is the effe of ſuch power whereby every par- 
ticle of matter tends towards every other 
particle, | 

ATTRACT'/IVENESS (of attra#if, F, 
of attractiuus, L.) the drawing or attracting 
quality. 


 AT!TRAHENTS (in Phyſfick) attracting 


particles open the pores of the body, ſo as to 
diſperſe the humours, cauſe the parts to dray 
bliſters in the ſkin, L. 1 
ATTRIBUTE (attributum of attribuo, L.) 
a property which agrees to ſome perſon ct 
thing; or a quality which determines ſome- 
thing to be after a certain manner. - 
ATTRIBUTE, a property belonging to, or 
peculiar to ſome perſon or thing, by which he 
is capable of performing certain acts; or in: 
more extended ſenſe is common to all thing 
of a like kind, altho' different in quantity or 
extent; as to knozp and to think is a property 
common both to God and man; but is ver 
different in extent; that o© God being to 
know all things and perfectly too, and our 
being to know but few things, and thoſe too 
imperfectly. 74 
ATTRIBUTES (with Divines) certain 
properties or glorious excellencies, ibed to 
God, to render us the more capable to conceive 
of him, as that he is Eternal, infinitely Wiſs 
Good, Almighty, Ke. | 
| ATTRIBUTE (with Logicians) an epithe! 
given to ary ſubjeR, or it is any predicate 
thereof; or whatever may be affirmed or de- 
nied of any thing, F145 | 
' Poſitive ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as gives 
thing ſomewhar, as when we ſay of man, 
that he is animate. -xvoaghe 
Negative ATTRIBUTE, that which de- 
nies cr takes away ſomewhat, as when wt 
 fay of à ſtone, that it is inanimate.” 
Commer "ATTRIBUTE, is chat which 
agrees to ſeveral different things as animal 
Proper ATFRIBUTE, ſuch as agrees {0 
one kind only, as Reaſon to mankind. 
"AT TRIBU TE S'communicabl: of Go 
(with Divines) belonging to the divine facul- 
ties of acting, are Poxver and Dominion, 


ATTRIBUTES ' commuricable of Ci 


Geodneſs, Faithfulneſs. '© . 
ATTRIBUTES conmunitable of Cod (be. 
longing to the divine underſtandingz) are Knew 


whereby they act on other diſtant bod ies, 


* 


ledge,* Wiſdom, Providence, 


or drawing medicines, ſuch as by their minute 


Ar. 
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vicable of C 


dixine facul 
Col 


ominion, 


ble of 


are Jufti 


of God (ber 
ag) are Knew 


Al. 


A 


are Simplicity, Unity, Immutability, Infi- 
wteneſs. | | x 
ATTRIBUTES (in Painting and Sculp- 


tere) are ſymbols added to ſeveral figures to 


intimate their particular office and charaQer ; 
as an eagle to Jupiter, a peacok to Juno, a 
caduceus to Mercury, a club to Hercules, and 
2 palm to Victe in 


ATTRITENESS (of attritus, L.) the be- 


ing much worn. 
AT TRT TION (with Divines) a ſorrow or 


regret for having offended God, ariſing from 


the ſenſe of the odiouſneſs of ſin, and the ap- 
prehenſion of having incurred the Joſs of 
heaven and puniſhment ; or, as others define 


it, the loweſt degree of repentance, a flight 


and imperfect ſorrow for fin. 

ATTRITION (in Philoſophy) a Triture 
or Friction, ſuch a motion of bodies againſt 
one another, as ſtrikes off ſome ſuperficial 
particles, whereby they become leſs and 
leſs. | 

To AVAIL (of ad and valere, L. valoir, 
F.) to be profitable, ſerviceable, or advan- 
tageous to. | 

AVAIL/ABLENESS (of waleir, F. of ad 
and valere, L.) conduciveneſs, &c, 

AVANT, before, forward. 

AV ARFCIOQOUSNESS, covetuouſneſs. 

AUC*TION, an increaſing, L. 

AUCTORA'TION, a binding one's ſelf 
an apprentice or Servant, L. 

AU'DIBLENESS (of audibilis, L.) capa- 
bleneſs of being heard. 

AU'DIENCE (in Polit. Afﬀairs) the cere- 
monies practiſed at court at the admitting 
ambaſſadors and publick miniſters to a hear- 


ing. 
AUDIEN/TES 7 Catechumens, or perſons 
AUDITO'RES S newly inſtructed in the 


myſteries of the chriſtian religion, and not yet | 


admitted to be baptized. | 

To AU/DIT an Account, to examine it. 

AUDUTION, hearing, L. | 

AU DITOR (in Law) an officer of the 
king or ſome other great perſon, who yearly 
examines the accounts of under officers, ac- 
countable, and makes up a general book, 
with the difference between their receipts and 
charges, and their allocations or allowances ; 
alſo an allowance paid by each merchant, ac- 
cording to his cargo, to a maſter of a ſhip 
upon ſpecial occaſions when he ſuffers da- 
mages · | 

To AVEN'GE (avenger, F.) to take ven- 
geance on an offender. 

AVER Land, ſuch land as the tenant did 
plough and manure, cum averiis;ſuis, for the 
ule of a mona or the lord of the ſoil. 

AVERAGE (in Common Law) that ſer- 
vice which the tenant owes the lord to be 
performed by horſes or carriages. 

AV'ERAGE (with Huſbandmen) paſture 


ATTRIBUTES imcomm:nicable of God, 


| , 


from, before the object of hate. 


from, to drive or keep back. 


AV 


pres a law ſignifies oxen and horſes for the 
plough ; alſo ſometimes any cattle: or per- 
_ eſtate, as Catella, all goods and chat- 

K 1 

AV'ER AGE (in Navigation ard 
ſignifies the damage which the veſſel or the 
goods, or loading .of it ſuſtains, from the 
time of its departure to its return: and alſo 


ing ſuch damages; alſo the quota or propor» 
tion which each merchant or proprietor in 
the ſhip or loading, is adjudged upon a reaſori- 
able eſtimation to contribute to a common 
average; alſo a ſmall duty, which thoſe mer- 
chants who ſend goods in another man's hip, 
pay to the maſter for his care of them over 
and above the freight. 

AVERDUPOVSE. See Awvoirdupoiſe. 

AVERMENT, an aſſertion of a thing to 
be true, an affirming, &c. Ly 108, 

General AVER'MENT (in Law) is the 
concluſion of every plea to the writ, or in 
bar of replications or other pleadings. 

Particular AVERMENT (in Law) is 
when the life of a tenant for life, or a tenant 
in tail is averred ; and the averment contains 
as well the matter as the form, 

AVER'NI (with ancient Naturaliſts) lakes, 
grottoes, and other places which infe& the 
air with poiſonous ſteams and vapours. 

AVERRUNCATION (from averruncate) 
the act of routing up any thing, 

To AVERRUNCATE (averranco, L.) 
to root np; to tear up by the roots, 

AVERSATION (from awverſor, L.) 1. 
Hatred; abhorrence ; turning away with de- 
teſtation. 2. It is moſt properly uſed with 
from before the object of hate. 3. Some- 
times with te, leſs properly. 4. Sometimes 
very improperly with towards. | 

AVERSE (adverſus, L.) 1. Malign; 
not favourable, 2. Not pleaſed with; un- 
willing to ; having ſuch a hatred as to turn 
away. 3. It has moſt properly from, before 
the object of averſion. 4. Very frequently 
but improperly 10. 

AVERSELY (from averſe.) 1. Unwilling- 


ly. 2. Backwardly. 


AVERSENESS (from averſe) unwilling - 
1. Hatred; 


neſs; backwardneſs. 


AVERSION (æverſce, L.) 


diſlike; deteſtation; fuch as turns away from 


2. It is uſed moſt properly with 
3. Some- 
times leſs properly, with to. 4, Sometimes 
with for. 5. Sometimes very improperly with 
towards, 6. The cauſe of averſion. 

To AVERT (averto, L.) 1. To turn 


the object. 


aſide; to turn off, 2. To put by as a cala- 
mity | 


To AVERT (avertere, L.) to turn away 


To AUGMENT (augmentor, F.) to en- 


creaſe ; to make bigger, or more. | 


or fodder for catt!e, eſpecially the Eddiſh, or | 
$'a's after mowing or reaping, . 


H 2 Ta 


— 


the charge or contributions towards defray- 


AU . 


A 


ro AUGMENT, to encreaſe; to grow | AVOIDER (from awoid) 1. The perſon 


bigger. 
AUGMENT (augmentum, L.) 1. Enereaſe. 
2. State of encreaſe. ; 
AUGMENTATION (from augment) 1. 
The act of encreafing or making bigger. 2. 
The ſtate of being made bigger. 3. The 
thing'added, by which another is made big» | 


ger. 
AUGMENTATION-COURT, a court 


erected by king Henry VIII. for the encreaſe | N 


of the revenues of his crown, by the ſuppreſ- 
fion of monaſteries. 

AUGULAR (augularis, L.) of or belong- 
ing to an augur or ſoothſayer. 

To AUGU/RE (augurare, L.) to predict, 
to conjecture or gueſs, 

AUGURY, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed to 
Ggnify only the pretended art of divination, 
or foretelling future events by the flying, fing- 
ing, Cc. ot birds; but in the general and 
more commen received ſenſe, it is uſed of 
any kind of divination, or foretelling fu- 
ture things, either by birds or other animals, 
the elements, the heavens, water, Cc. and 
thus uſed it takes in aſtrology, magick, pal- 
miſtry, &c. 

AUGUST, the eighth month in the year, 
ſo called from the emperor, who having con- 
quered Egypt, and put an end to the civil 
war, entercd that month into his ſecond con- 
ſulſhip. 

AUGUST, majeftick, royal, great, or 
pertaining to majeſty, royalty, greatneſs, &c. 
this title was firſt given to Ofawius Ceſar by 
the Roman ſenate, when they conferred the 
ſovereign power on him. 

AUGUST'NESS (of auguſte, F. auguſtus, 
L.) royalneſs, majeſtickneſs, venerableneſs, 
Aus, advice, intelligence or advertiſe- 
ment of ſomething to be made known, 

A/VITOUS {awvitus, L.) that which came 
to us by our anceſtors ; ancient, of long ſtand- 
ing. 

AUK'/WARD (æpond, Sax.) untoward 
or unhandy. 

AUK WARDNESS (of /Epend, Sax.) 
unhandineſs, Cc. 

AU'MONER, a diſtributor of alms, an 
almoner. 75 

To AVOCATE (avoce, L.) to call off 
from buſineſs ; to call away. 


AVOCATION. (from awvcate) 1. The 


act of calling aſide, 2. The buſineſs that 


calls; or the call that ſummons away. 

To AVOID (wuider, F.) 1. To ſhun; 
to eſcape. 2. To endeavour to ſhun. 3. To 
evacuate z. to quit. 4. To oppoſe ; to hin- 
der effect. * 

To AVOID, 1. To retire. 2. To become 
void or vacant, 


AVOIDABLE (from avoid.) that which 


may be avcided, ſhunned, or eſcaped. 
"AVOIDANCE (from awvs1d. ) 

act of avoid.ng. 

any thing is carried off, 


Lucky; b 


1. The 


that avoids or thuns any thing. 2. The per- 
ſon that carries any thing away. 3. The 
veſſel in which things are carried away, 
AVOIDLESS (from awoid) inevitable 
that which cannot be avoided- 
AVOID/ANCE (in Fa#) is by the death 
of the incumbent. | 
AVOIDANCE (in Law) may be by 
ceſſion, plurality, deprivation, deſignation, 


c. | 

AVOIR Du POIS (in Law) ſuch mer- 
chandizes as are weighed by this-weight, and 
not by Troy weight. | 

To AVOW/ (awouer, F.) to own, con- 
feſs or acknowledge, to grant. 

AVOWEE' (Law term) he to whom 

ADVOWEE/ 5 the right of advowſon of 
any church belongs, ſo that he may preſent 
therego in his own name; and is diſtingviſh'd 
from thoſe who preſent in another's name, 
as a guardian for his ward, &c, 

AVOW'SAL, a confeſſion. 

AURF'LIA (with Naturalifis) the firſt 
apparent change of the Eruca of an inſect. 

AUREO'LA (with Romiſh Schoolmen) a 
ſpecial reward beſtowed on martyrs, virgins, 
doors and other ſaints, on account of theix 
having performed works of ſuperercgation, 

AURORA (of aura, L. or ata, Gr.) 
the morning twilight, the dawn or break of 
day; which begins to appear, when the ſur 
is come within 18 degrees of the horizon, and 
ends when it is riſen above it. 

AUSPICE (aſpicuum, L.) 1. The omens 
of any future undertaking drawn from birds. 
2. Protection; favour ſhewn by proſperous 
men. 3. Influence; good derived to others 
from the piety of th eir patron. 

AUSPICIAL (from auſpice) relating to 
prognoſticks. 

AUSPICIOUS (from auſpice) 1. With 
omens of ſucceeſs. 2. Proſperous; fortu- 
nate; applied to perſons, 3. Favourable; 
kind; propitious; applied to perſons. 4. 
appy; applied to things. 

AUSPICIOUSLY (from auſpicious) hap- 
pily ; proſperouſly ; with proſperous omens. 

AUSPICIOUSNESS (from auſpicious) 
proſperity 3 happineſs. 

AUSTERE (auſterus, L.) 1. Severe; 
harſh ; rigid. 2. Sower of taſte; haiſh, 

AUSTERELY (trom auftere) ſeverely; 
rigidly, 

AUSTERENESS (from auſtere). 1. Se- 
verity; ſtrictneſs; rigor. 2. Roughneſs in 
taſte. +; f 

AUSTERITY (from auſtere.) 1. Severi- 
ty 3 mortified life; ſtrictneſs. 2. Cruelty; 
harſh diicipline, 

AUTHOR {(ar&or, L.) 1. The firſt be · 
ginner or mover of any thing; he to whom 
any thing owes its original. 2. The efficient; 


he that effects or produces any thing. 3. 


2. The courie by which | 


The firſt Writer of any thing; diſtinct * 
. the 
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AU 

the tranſlator or compiler, 4+ A writer in 
eneral,  .. | | 

N AUTHORITATIVE (from aurbority.) 

1. Having due authority. 2. Having an air 

of authorit . ; 

AUTHORITATIVELY (from authort- 
zative) in an authoritative manner; with a 
ſhew of authority. 2. With due authority. 

AUTHORITATIVENESS (rom au- 
thoritative) an acting by authority ; authort- 
tattve appearance. 

AUTHORITY (au#oritas, L.) 1. Legal 
power. 2. Influence; credit. 3. Power; 
rule. 4. Support, juſtification, countenance. 
5. Teſtimony. 6. Weight of teſtimony ; 
credibility, 

AUTHORIZATION (from authorize) 
eſtabliſhment by authority. 

To AUTHORIZE (from autoriſer, F.) 
1. To give authority to any Perſon., 2. To 
make any thing legal. 3. To eſtabliſh any 
thing by authority. 4. To juſtify, to prove 
a thing to be right. 5. To give credit to 
any thing or perſon. | 

AUTOKINE'SIA (auloximoia, of aulog 
and au. , to move, Gr.) a free moving ot 
itſelf to and fro. | 

AUTOM'ATON (aulopaliy, of aulig and 
alot, OF avloualicg, ſpontaneous, Gr.) 2 
ſelf- moving engine; a machine which has 
the principle of motion within itſeif, going 
either by a vice, ſcrew, ſpring or weight; 
any piece of mechaniſm that ſeems to move 
of itſelf, as a clock, jack, watch, &c, 

AUTOMATORY (automatoria, L.) the 
art or ſcience of making clocks, watches, c. 
and ſuch machines as move of themſelves. 

AUTOTHE'IST (of aulss and Sa, 
God, Gr.) one who believes God's ſelf- 
ſubſiſtence. 

AUTUMN (autumnus, L.) harveſt, the 
time from the ſixth of Auguſt to the ſixth of 
November, 

AUTUM'NAL Point (with Aſtronomers) 
is one of the equinoxial points; being that 
from which the ſun begins to deſcend towards 
the north pole. 

AUTUMNAL Equinox ( Aſtron.) the time 
when the ſun is in the autumnal point. 

AUTUMNAL Signs (Aſtron.) are thoſe 
through which the ſun paſſes during the au- 
tumn ſeaſon ; they are, Libra, Scorpius, and 
Sagittarius. | 

AUTUR'/GY (auturgia, L. of aulis, ſelf, 
and ezſov, Gr. work) ſelf-working. 

AUXILIA'TION, help, aid, ſuccour. 

 AUXIL/IUM (with Phyſicians) any me- 
dicine that is good againſt a diſeaſe. 

To AWAIT! (of ache, Teut.) to wait 
for, attend upon; alſo ready to befal one, 
(ſpoken of ill.) 

To AWAKE (peccian, Sax. To awake 

s the preterite ale, or, as we now more 
commonly ſpeak, azwaked.) 1, To rouſe out 
of lleep, 2. To raiſe from any ſtate re- 


AW 
| ſemibling ſleep. 3. To put into new action. 

To AWAKE. To break from ſleep; te 
ceaſe to ſleep. 

AWAKE (from the verb) without ſleep, 
not ſleeping, | 
To AWAKEN. See Awake. 

To AWARD. 1. To adjudge ; to give 
any thing by a judicial ſentence. 2. To 
judge; to determine. f 

AWARD (from the verb) judgment, ſen- 
tence, determination. | 

AWARE (from a and ware) vigilant 3 
in a ſtate of alarm; attentive, 

To AWARE, To beware; to be cau- 
tious. 

AWAY (ape g, Sax.) 1. Abſent. 2. 
From any place or perſon, 3. Let us go. 
4. Begone. 5. Out of one's own hands; 
into the power of ſomething elſe, 6. It is 
often uſed with a verb; as to drink away an 
eſtate ; to idle away a manor z that is, to 
drink or idle till an eſtate or manor is gone. 

He play d his life away, Pope. 

7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this 

is the original import of the following 

phraſe : 

Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt ? 

Sh. JT. G. of Verona. 

8. Perhaps the phraſe, be cannot awway with, 

may mean, he cannot travel with; be cannot 

bear the company. 9. Away with, Throw 

away, take away. 

| AWE (ee, 07a, Sax.) Reverential fear, 

reverence. 

To AWE (from the noun, to ſtrike with 
reverence or fear. 

AWEBAND (from a and band) a check. 

AWFUL (from awe and full) that which 
ſtrikes with atwe, or fills with reverence. 2. 
Worſhipfol; in authority; inveſted with 
dignity. This ſenſe is obſolete. 3. Struck 
with awe; timotous; ſcrupulous, This ſenſe 
occurs but rarely. 

AWFULLY (from awful) in a reveren- 
tial manner. | 

AWFULNESS (from awful.) 1. The 
quality of ftriking with awe ; ſolemnity, 2. 
The ſtate of being ſtruck with azve. 

AWN (with Huſbandmen) the ſpire or 

ANE C beard of barley, or other bearded 
grain; alſo the beard that grows out of the 
huſk of corn, or graſs. | | 

AX VETCH, an herb. | 

AXIL'LA (in anatomy) the cavity un- 
der the upper part of the arm, commonly 
called the arm-pit. L. | 

AxlOMA (with Logicians) is the diſ- 
poſing one argument with another, where 
a thing is ſaid to be or not to be. 

AXIlOMA'TICKS (axiomatici, L. of 
AF,Hj o, 2 perſons worthy of ſome 
dignity or publick office. 

AXIS, properly fignifies a line or long piece 
of iron or wood, paſſing through the center 
| of a ſphere, which is moveable upon the 8 


AX 

AXIS [with Boranils] (by a metaphot 
taken from the axis of l wheel, which is 
that ſmooth part about which it turns) is the 
ſmoedth part in the center of ſome fruits, 
about which the other parts are diſpoſed,  ' 

AXIS of the Earth (Geography) is a right 
line upda which the eatth performs its daily 
rotation, | | 

AXIS of a Planet ( Aſtron.) is a right line 
dada threngh the center of the planet, and 
about which it revolves. | 

AXIS of a Circk F „ 
A AXIS Jede, Aen. 
is à ſtrait line paſſing thro” 
, the center from one fide to 
C - another, and is the ſame as 
diameter. 
* Axis (Arcbitect.) is other - 

ä wiſe called Cathetus : as, 
Axis (of the Tonick Capital) is a line 
piſſing perpendicular through the middle of 
the eye of the volute. | 

Spiral AXIS ( ArchiteR.) is the axis of 
# twiſted column, drawn ſpirally, in order to 
trace the cireumvolutions without. 

AXIS of a Magnet, is a line paſſing thro” 
the middle of à Magfet lengthwiſe, in fuch 
manner, that however the Magnet is divided, 
the lozdftofie will de made into two loadſtones, 
A the divifios be according to a plane wherein 
fel ne is Found. | 

AXIS (in Peritrochia) a machine for the 
rarſing of weights conſiſting of a cyTndrical 
beam, which is the axis lying horizontally, 
and ſupported at each end by a piece of tim- 
ber; and ſomewhere about it it hath a kind 
of tytp#n&9n7 of Wheel, which is called the 
peritroc um; in the circumference of which 
are made holes to put in ſtaves (like thoſe of 
4 Windlafs or capſtan, in order to turn the axts 
round the more eaſily, to raife the weight by 
a rope that winds round the axis. 
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AXIS (in Conict 
Sections) is a line that 
' goes through the mid- 
dle of the figure, and 
cutting all the ordi- 
nates at right angles. 
Tranſverſe AXIS 
(of an Ellipfis or Hy- 
perbola) is the axis 
AP laſt defined, It 


AZ 
| is alf6 the frf or prin- 
ei pal axis, in contra- 
diſtinction to the con- 
jugate or ſctondary axis, 

Conjugate Ax 18 2 

Seco AXIS 
(of an Elliyfit) is the 
line FE drawn from 
the center of the fi- 
gure C, parallel to the 
ordinate MN, and 
perpendicular ly to the 
tranſverſe ax:s AP. 

AXIS determinate (in an Hyperbols) is 1 
right line drawn between the vertexes or top: 
of the oppoſite ſections. | 
Axis irldeterminate (of an Hyperb.) is 
right line which divides into two equa! parts, 
and at right angles, an infinite number cf 
lines drawn parallel to one another within the 
hyperbola. 

AXIS (in Mecbanichs) as the axis of 2 
balance, is the line upon which it turns cr 

moves. 
| AXIS #f 4 Conict, is the right line or fide 
on which the triangle turns or makes itz 
motion in forming the cone. 

AXIS of 4 Lens (Ofticks) is a right line 
paſſing along the axis of that ſolid, where- 
of the Lens is a ſegment, 

AXIS of any Glaſs (Opticks) is a right 
line drawn perpendicularly thro” the center 
of the Claſs, and if it be a convex Gli ſi, 
through the thickeſt part; or if it be a c- 
cave Glaſs, thro* the thinneſt part (which 
in each of them is termed the pole of the 
glaſs) directly on the center of the ſphere, ot 
which the glaſs figure is a ſegment. 

AXUN*GHTA, a kind of fat, the ſofteſt 
of any that is in the bodies of animals; alſo 
the fwarf or greaſe in the axle-tree of a 
wheel; boar's greaſe. 

AxUNGI, (f Glafs) called alſo the falt 
or gall of glaſs, is a ſcum which is taken off 


1 


from the top of the matter of glaſs before it 


is vitriſied. 


old Muſſulmen bands, more ancient than the 
N themſelves, but very much de- 
pis'd; they are made uſe of as Pioneers, and 
are ſometimes merely a bridge to the horſe 
in marſhy grounds, and ſo many faſcines ta 
fill up the ditches of a place beſieged. 
AZ/EROLE (with Botanifls) a kind of 
medlar-tres, the leaves of which are like 
parſtey, the flowers grow in cluſters, and have 
ſeveral leaves, which appear roſewiſe, the 
fruit is ſmaller tha a medlar, red, and of an 
agreeable taſte, 
AZIMUTH Dial, one whoſe ſtyle or 
gnomon is at right angles to the plane of the 
horizon. a 
Magnetical AZIMUTH (in Mronomy) is 
the . diſtance of the 0 Roh the 
north or ſouth point of the compaſs. 
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2 zone or country) with Myrbologifts, ſuch 
gods as were not private divinities, of any 
particular country, but were acknowledged as 
gods in every country, and were worſhipped 
by every nation. 

AZURE (of azurro, Ital. or au, Sp. 
which ſignifies blue, or of Lazulus lapis, L.) 
the colour of the ſky. 

AZURE (in Heraldry) i. e. blue ; this co- 
lour, Gai/lim ſays, conſiſts of much red and 
2 little white, and repreſents the colour of 
the ſky in a clear, ſun- ſhiney day, and in 
engraving is expreſs d by lines drawn a- croſs 
the ſhield, as in the eſcutcheon. 


B. 
b Roman, B 6b Italick, B h Englifp, 
Be Greek, J Hebrew, are the ſecond let- 
ters of theſe alphabets. 
B, in Engliſh words, is not heard or pro- 
nounced after , as climb, dumb, rumb, 
thumb, &c. 


B, is uſed as an abbreviation of ſeveral | 


words, as B A. Baccalaureus Artium, a batch - 
elor of arts; B. V. Beata wirge, i. e. the 
bleſſed Virgin, Sc. Maria. | 

B (with the Ancienti) a numeral, denot- 
ing 390. 

B, with a daſh, over it fignifies 3000. 

BA AL (in the Hebrew, ſignifies lord or 
mighty) an idol of the Moabites and Phæni- 
cians, called alſo Rel, and is thought to have 
been the firſt of idols. 


BA'BEL 22, Heb. i, e. confuſion) a 
hoge tower in the land of Shinar in Meſopo- 
tamia, ſaid to have been built 5146 paces 
high, having an equal baſis ; the paſſage was 
round the fide, and had many apartments 
and rooms for people, cattle, horſes, carts, 
&c. incloſed within it, The hands of all or 
moſt of the inhabitants of the earth were 
employed in it after the flood, before they 
were ſeparated ; ſuppoſed to be begun by the 
order of Nimrod, to ſecure them againſt a 
ſecond flood. It was rendered famous upon the 
account of the confufion of Janguages, which 
cauſed them to deſiſt from their attempts. 

To BABBLE (babbelen, Germ. babiller, 
F.) 1. To prattle like a child; to prate im- 

2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 
3. To talk thoughtleſs ly; to tell ſecrets. 4. 
To talk much. — | 

BABBLE (6abrl, F.) idle talk; ſenſeleſs 
prattle. 

BaBBLEMENT (from Babble) ſenſeleſs 
Prate. | | 

BABBLER (from babb/:) 1. An idle talker; 
an. irrational prattler. 2, A teller of ſecrets. 

BAB'YLON, anciently the merropolis of 


» 


AZO(NES (of « privative, and Zahn, Gr. 


| 


Chaldæa, founded either by Nimrod or Belas, 


and by Minus and Semiramis improved, fo as to 
be accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the 


world for its extraordinary walls and gardens. | 


BA 


The river Zuphrates ran through the middle 
of the city, the two ſhores being joined by a 
bridge of ſtupendous architecture: Some au- 
thors write, that the city, when in its greateſt 
grandeur, wag in compaſs 46 miles. The 
walls were built by queen Semiramis, ſo lege 
and high, that ſome write they were 200, 
others 2 50, and others 300 feet high; but 
the moſt common received meaſure is, that 
they were fi:ty cubits high, and ſo broad, that 
three chariots might go upon them without 
danger. Diodorus Siculus writes, that they 
were 300 or 350 ſtadia in compaſs, that is, 
above twenty-two Engliſh miles, and five 
ſtadia high, baving pleaſant gardens on them. 
BACCA'TED {baccatus, L.) beſet with 
| pearls, alſo having many berries. 
|  BACCHANA'LIA, a feſtival in honour of 
Bacc bas, celebrated with much ſolemnity by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans; theſe feaſts 
were alſo called Orgya, of 'Ogy1, fury of tranſ- 
port, by reaſon of the madneſs and enthu- 
ſiaſm that the people ſeemed to be poſſeſſed 
with at the time of their celebration, 
BACCHAN'TES the priſteſſes and 
BAC/CHANALS prieſts of Bacchus, 
who celebrated his faſtivals with cymbals, 
drums, timbrels, noiſe and ſhouts, running 
about in a frantick manner, crowned with 
ivy, vine-twigs, &c. and carrying in their 
hands a thyrſis or ſtaff wreathed with the 
ſame plants, L. k 
BACHELORSHIP (bacca/aureat, F. bac- 
calaureatus, L.) the eftate or condition of a 
man never married, | 
BACK (bac, bzc, Sax. bach, Germ.) 
I. The hinder part of the body, N 
neck to the thighs. 2. The outer part of 
the hand when it is ſhut; oppoſed to the 
palm. 3. The outward part of the body; 
that which requires cloaths; oppoſed to the 
Belly. 4. The rear; oppoſed to the van. 
5+ The place behind, 6. The part of any 
thing out of fight, 7. The thick part of 
any tool, oppoſed to the edge; as, the back 
of a knife, or ſword 3 whence backſeord, or 
ſwo:d with a back, 8. To turn the back on 
one, is to forſake him, or negle& him. . 
To turn the 4gct is to go away; to be not 
within the reach of taking cognizance. 
BACK (from the noun.) 1, To the place 
from which one came. 2. Backward ; from 
the preſent: ſtation, 3. Behind; not com- 
ing torward, 4. Toward things paſt. 5. 
Again; in return, 6. Again; a ſecond 
time. N 
To BACK (from the noun back.) 1. To 
mount on the back of a horſe, 2. To 


break a horſe 3 to train him to bear upon his 
back. 3. To place upon the back. 4. To 
ma'ntain ; to ſtrengthen, 5. To juſtify ; ta 
ſupport. 6+To ſecond. * 
To BACK BITE (from back and bite) To 
cenſure or reproach the abſent. _ 
BACKBITER (from backbite,) 


A privy 


calum- 


B A 


ealumniator z a cenſurer, of the abſent. 

- BACKCARRY. Having on the back. 
Manwood, in his foreſt laws, noteth it for 
one of the four circumſtances, or caſes, 
wherein a foreſter may arreſt an offender a- 
gainſt vert or veniſon in the foreſt, wiz, Sta- 
ble-ſtand, dog-draw, backcarry, and bloody- 
hand. Covoe!. 

BACKDOOR (from back and door) The 
door behind the houſe; privy paſſage. 

Popery, which is ſo far ſhut out, as not to 
re · enter openly, is ſtealing in by the backdeer 
of atheiſm. Atterbury. 

BACKFRIEND (from back and friend) 


friend backwards; that is, an enemy in 


ſecret. 

BACKST AFF 2? (in Navigation) 

BACKQUADRANT 5 an inſtrument by 
the French, called the Exgliſb quadrant, 
invented by captain Davis; being the fim- 
pleſt and exacted inſtrument hitherto invent- 
ted for taking the ſun's zenith diſtance at ſea, 
by the help of which the altitude is preſent- 
ly known. 


Tt confiſts of two arches, the arch x of the 
leaſt radius contains 60 degrees, and that of 
y having the largeſt radius contains three de- 

It has alſo three vanes ; the vane at 5 
is called the horizon vane, that at S the 
ſhadow vane, and the vane at E is called the 


fight vane, 
BACK WARD 2 (bac pend, Sax.) on, 
BACK WARDS5S at or towards the ba 


part; alſo unwilling, Joath to. 
BACK/WARDNESS (bacpeanwnerre, 
Sax.) an unreadineſs, an unwillingneſs ; alſo 
a defectiveneſs in procifiency in any attain- 
ment. | ws 
BAG (in Traffick) a particular quantity of 
ſome ſort of commodities, as of pepper, from 
1 to 3 hundred weight, &c. 
BA'GAVEL (with the citizens of 
BETHU'GAVEL $ Exeter) a certain 
tribute or toll granted to the citizens upon all 
manner of wares brought to that city to be 
ſold, towards the paving of the ſtreets, re- 
pairing of the walls, and maintenance of the 
ily. . | 


| 


| 


* 


| 


| 


BA 
BAG/GAGE (of carrying a bag or 
ſack) a ſoldiers's trull; a OR 
a ſorry wench, - 
BAIL (in a Foreſt) a limit or bound, ae- 
cording as a foreſt is divided into the particular 
—_— of ſeveral foreſters, 
AILE'E (in Law) the perſon to wh 
Wr a . bled — 2 
R in aw) the a - 
livers ſuch 9 eh, ) 0a; rpg 
White BA'KERS, this company is of great 
antiquity ; They were a 
company the 1ſt of Ed- 
ward II. had a new char. 
ter 1 Henry VII. con- 
firmed by Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI, queen 
Mary, queen Elizabeth 
and king James. Their 
arms are gules, three garby 
Or on a chief, an arm iſſuing out of a cloud 
proper, holding a pair of ſcales Or, between 


three garbs of the firſt. 


Brown BAKERS were 
incorporated the 19th of 
king James I. Their 
arms are gules, a hand 
iſſuing out. of the clouds 
proper, holding a pair of 
balance, an anchor in a 
chief barry wavy Or and 
azure, on a cheveron 
gules, between three garbes. 

BAKER (of bacian, Sax.) a maker of 
bread. 

BA'LANCE (probably of bilanx, L. 

BAL'/LANCE f or balance, F. ) one of the 
fix ſimple powers in Mechanicks, uſed princi- 
pally for determining the equality or difference 
of weight in heavy bodies; they are of ſeveral 
forms, as ſcales, ſteel-yards, we. | 

BALANCE 1 with Aſtronomers) called 


BALLANCE in Latin Libra, of which 
this is the characteriſtick, is one of the 
12 ſigns of the Zodiach, into which the fun 
enters at the autumnal equinox in September; 
the conſtellation conſiſts of eight ſtars, repre- 
ſented on a globe by the form of a balance or 
pair of ſcales, ' | | 

BALANCE (of the ir) the weight of 
that fluid, whereby, according to its known 
property; it preſſeth where it is leaſt reſiſted, 
till it is equally adjuſted in all parts. 

BALAS'SIUS, the balaſs ruby, a preci- 
ous ſtone of a faint red colour. 

BALATRO/NES (balatrones, Hor.) an 
ancient name given to wicked and lewd per- 
ſons, from Serwilius Balatro, a debauch'd 
libertine, whence probably the French have 
derived their Poltroon, _ I 

BALD (zal, Welch) 
2. Without natural covering. 3. Without 


the uſual covering. 4, Unadorned ; inelegant. 
; without dignity 3 with- 


5. Stripped; naked 
out value; bare, 
| | BALD- 


1. Without hair. 


BA 


BALD'NESS (balvnerre, Sax.) not hav- 
ing hair; alſo in regard to ſpeech, unpolite- 


goods packed up for carriage, 

BALE (bel, Sex. bale, Dan. bal, bol, 
Icelandiſh) miſery ; calamity. 

To BALE, a word uſed by ſailors, who 
bid bale out the water; that is, /ave it out, 

way of diſtinction from pumping. 

To BALE (embeller, F. imballure, Ital.) 
to make up into a bale. 


of miſchief z deſtructive. 
BALEFULLY (from balefiu!) ſorrowfully; 
miſchievouſly. By” 
To BALK. 7. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate. 


any thing; to heap as on a ridge. 

BALK (among Brictiayert) a great beam, 
ſuch as is uſed in building; alſo a poll or 
rafter over an out-houſe or barn, 

BALL (bal, F.) a publick dancing meet- 
in 


8. | 

BAL'LAD (balad, F.) a ſong. | 

BALLS (in Heraldry) a common bearing 
in coats of arm; but always by heralds cal- 


a pair of led by other names, according to their diffe- 
hor in 2 rent colours, as ogreſſes, beſants, golps, guzes, 
y Or and hurts, pellets, plates, pomeis, orenges, tor- 
cheveron 


teauxes; Which ſee in their proper places. 
BAL/LISTERS (in a Church) an incloſute 


naker of of pillars, which rails in the communion table. 
BALLIS/TICKS (of alli, L. croſs- 
lanx, L. bows or engines for caſting javelins, great 
one of the ſtones, Ec.) the art of making ſuch engines. 
ed princl- BALLIVA (Ol Deeds) a whole county 
difference under the juriſdiction of a ſheriff ; alſo a hun- 
of ſeveral dred with reſpect to the chief conſtable ;z or 
a manor, with reſpect to the ſteward. 
ers) called BALLUSTRA'DE, a row of balliſters 
, of which or ſmall turned pillars, of ſuch a height as 
one of the a man may lean his elbow upon them; fixed 
h the fun upon a terrace walk or top of a building, to 
September; divide it into two or more ſeparate parts. 
ars, repre- BALM (with Chymiſfts) an extract of com- 
balance or mon ſalt, made on the following manner. 
r They firſt diſſolve the ſalt, and having ela- 
Weig 
its known of two or three months, and after this it is 
aſt reſiſted, diſtill'd ſtrongly with a ſand heat, which 
© produces an unctious ſubſtance, of a quality 
ys a preci- lo preſervative, that (it is ſaid) the moſt cor- 
ruptible things being ſteep'd in it are preſerved 
Hor.) an ume out of mind; and that the dead bodies 
d lewd per- of the ancients have been preſerved by it, 
de bauch d without being reduced to a mummy. 
French have BAL'NEARY (balnearius, L.) belonging 
ö Nd" to baths, & C. 
ithout halt, BALNEA/TORY (balneatorius, L) be- 
2, Without onging to a bath or ſtove. | 
1 ; inelegant- BAL'SAM (in Pharmacy) certain liquors 
nity 3 wich- *Xtratted or drawn from gums-and roſiny ſub- 
„b "ances, as nervous balſam, ſciatick baſſam. 


ALE (Salle, F.) a bundle or parcel of 


BALE (from bale) full of miſery z 
full of grief; ſorrowful; ſad; woful. Full 


B A 
| _ popleAick BALSAM, a feet feented ſyf- 


| rituous ſubſtance of the confiſtence of un 
ointment, a perfume, | 
| «- BALSA/MUM (Sara,, Gr. of 3, 
, Heb.) the balſam or balm-tree, or tlie 
juice that drops from it, that is of a moſt 
fragrant ſcent, L. | 
AM, at the beginning of the names of 
places in Great Britain, denotes the quality 
of the place, that it either now or former 
was woody, from the Saxen beam, which fig- 
niſies a 2 of timber, as Bam feld, Bam- 
bridge, Bambury. s | 
BAN (ban, Teut. a publick proclamati 
as of proſcription, interdiction, excom munica- 
tion, publick ſale.) 1. Publick notice given 
of any thing, whereby any thing is publick! 


2. To miſs any thing. 3. To omit, or refuſe, | commanded or forbidden. This word we 


eſpecially in the publiſhing matrimonial con- 
tracts in the church before martiage, to the 
end that if any man can ſay againſt the in- 
tention of the parties, either in reſpe& of 
kindred or otherwiſe, they may take their 
exception in time. And, in the canon law, 
Banna ſunt proclamationes ſponſi er ſponſe in 
eccleſurs fieri ſolitæ, Cowel. 2, A curſe ; ex- 
communication. 3. Interdiction. 4. Ban 
of the empire; a publick cenſure by which 
the privileges of any German prince are ſuſ- 
pended. a 

To BAN {banren, Dut. to curſe) to curſe 
to execrate. | 

BAND (Band, Sax.) an ornament or 
cloathing for the neck. ; 

To BAND (Banden, Sax.) to bandy, to 
gather into, or conſpire with a faction. 

BAND of Mufick, a company or ſet ef 
muſicians, united or ſelected for the petfor- 


mance of a ſytnphony on an extraordinary 
occaſion. . 


BAND of Gentlemen Penſtoners, are a com- 
pany of gentlemen bearing halberts, who at- 
tend immediately the king's perſon on ſolemn 
] occafions. 5 . 
BANDELET (with Architect) any line 
or flat moulding, as that which crowns. the 
Derick architravez it encompaſſes a pillat 
quite round about like a ring, is greater than 


. 


rified it well, ſet it in horſe dung for the ſpace | a liſt, but leſs than a plat- band. 


BAN'DCG {of band and deg) a dog kent 
in a band or chain; alſo a maſtiff or houſe» 
dog ; alſo a dog for baiting bulls, bears, &c. - 

BANE (bana, Sex. a murderer) 1. Poi- 
ſon. 2. That which deſt:oys ; miſchief, 
ruin, 

To BANE (from the noun) to poiſon. 

BANE/FUL, poiſonous, deſtructive, ; 

BANE'/FULNESS, poiſonouſneſs, deſtruc- 
tiveneſs. 


way of diverſion, &c, 
. BANS'T ICKLE, a ſmall fiſh, called a 
ſtickle back. 


To BAPTIZE (bapti/er, F. from a NI, 
1 Cr.) 


A BAN TER, a jeering, a rallying by . 
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com pages or ſtructure is held together, 


B A 
Gr.) To ehriſten; to adminiſter the ſacrament 
of baptiſm. 


which ſhips cannot ſail. over at low water, 5. 
Any thing uſed for prevention. 6. The place 
where cauſes of law are tried, or where cri- 
minals are judged ; ſo called from the bar 


placed to hinder crouds rom incommoding the 


court. 7. An incloſed place in a tavern or 
coffeehouſe, where the houſekeeper fits and 


receives reckonings. 8. In Law, a peremptory | 


ex-eption againſt a demand or plea brought by 
the de.endant in an action, that deſtroysthe ac- 
tion of the plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a 
Gar to common intent, and a bar ſpecial; a 
Gar toa common intent, is an ordinary or ge- 
neral bar, that diſables the declaration or plea 
of the plaintiff; a bar ſpecial, is that which 
is more than ordinary, and falls out in the 


- caſe in hand, upon ſpecial circumſtance of the 


fact. Cowel, 9. Any thing by which the 
10. 
Any thing that is laid croſs another, as bars 
in heraldry. 11. A bar of gold or filver, is a 
lump or wedge from the mines, melted down 
to a ſort of mould, and never wrought. 12. 
"Bars of a horſe. The upper part of the gums 
between the tuſks and the grinders, that bears 
no teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and 
by its fruition, the horſe governed, 13. 
Bars, in muſick, are ſtrokes drawn perpendi- 
.cularly acroſs the lines of a piece of muſick; 
uſed to regulate the beating or meaſure f 
muſical tune, 

BAR-SHOT. Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar; uſed in ſea engage · 
ments for cutting down the maſts and rig- 

ing. 
910 BAR (from the mars 
or ſhut any thing with a 
To hinderz to obſtruct. 3. To prevent. 
4. To ſhut out from, 5. To exclude from 
a claim, 6. To prohibit. 7. To except; 
to make an exception. 8. In law, to hinder 
Ne proceſs of a ſuit. 9. To bar a vein. 

his is an operation performed upon the veins 
of the legs of a horſe, and other parts, with 
intent to ſtop the maiignant humours. It is 
done by opening the ſkin above it, diſengaging 
it, and tying it both above and below, and 
ftriking between two ligatures. 


1. To faſten 


ſavage. | 


| 


B A 


BARBARIAN. Belonging to Barbarian: 


I BAR (barre, F.) 1. A piece of wood, BARBARICK (barbaricus, L.) Foreim 
Fr iron, or other matter, laid croſs a paſſage to | far ferched, | | 
734 Hinder entrance, 2. Abolt ; a piece of iron | BARBARISM (barbarimus, L.) 1. 4 
1 or wood faſtened to a door, and entering into | form of ſpeech contrary to the purity aid 
14 the poſt or wall to hold it, 3. Any obſtacle exactneſs of any language. 2. Ignorance df 
WG which hinders or obſtructs, 4. A rock, or bank arts; want of learning. 3. Brutality ; fa 
hes. of ſand, at the entrance of a harbour or river, | vageneſs of manners; incivility. 4 Cruel. 


ty, barbarity; unpitying hardneſs of heart. 

BARBAKITY (from wee; x | 1. Sa. 
vageneſs; incivility. 2. Cruelty; inhu mani. 
ty. 3. Barbariſm; unpurity of ſpeech. 

BARBAROUS (barbare, F. BagCag6, 
Gr.) 1. Stranger to civility ; ſavage; uncivi- 
lized. 2, Ignorant ; unacquainted with art, 

Cruel; inhuman. | 

BARBAROUSLY (from 6abarous.) 1. 
Ignorantly ; without knowledge of arts. 2, 
In a manner contrary to the rules of ſpeech, 
3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 

BARBAROUSNESS (from barbaro:,) 
1. Incivility of manners. 2, Impurity cf 
language. 4. Cruelty. | 

BARATTA, a ſort of balſam brought 
from the Weſt Indies. 

BARALLOT'S, a ſect of heret'cks at 
Bolegne in Italy, who had a' things in com- 
mon, even their wives and children. 

BARB, a horſe of the Barbary breed, 
much eſteemed for their ſwift running, and 
therefore are much coveted for ſtallions ; the 
being ſaid to retain their native vigour to the 
very laſt. The owners of them in Barban 
preſerve the genea'ogies of theſe Barbs, 2 
carefully, as we do thoſe of our noble fami- 


lies; they are ſaid alſo to be able to outrun 


an oſtrich, and ſome of them are bought 
at the pri.e of two or three hundred pound: 
erling. | 

BAR'BACAN (barbacane, Ital.) a canal 
or opening left in a wall for water to come 
in and go out at, when buiidings are erectet 
in places liable to be overflowed, or to dran 
the water off a terraſs. 

BARBACAN (in Military Aﬀarrs) 10 
aperture or cleft, made in the walls of a cal- 
tle or fortreſs to fire upon the enemy. 
BAR BARVY Falcons, a kind of thawks 
commonly taken in Barbary, they making 
their paſſage through that country; thi 
bird is leſs than the 11 ven 
bold; it is plumed with red under the Wing) 
and armed with long talons and ftretchers. 

BARBE, the armour of the horſes of tht 
ancient knights and ſoldiers, who were ac 


coutered at all points. gravita 

BARBARIAN (64rbarus, L. It ſeems | BARBS, a ſort of armour for horſes, which Mer th l 
to have ſignified at firſt only foreign, or a | covered the neck, breaſt and crupper. - chance 
foreigner; but, in time, implied ſome de- BAR'BES (with baſbandmen) a diſtempet The 
gree o wildneſs or cruelty.) 1. A man un- | in black cattle, knewn by” a ſupertiv0vi follow: 


civilized; untaught; a ſavage. 2. A foreigazr, 


piece of fleſh on their tongues, which ſome- 


ſealed 


tenth 6 
Wes, 


3 A brutal monſter; a man without pity ; times hinders them from eating their meat. 
term of reproach, | a BARBER Chirurgrons, They were in, 
1 1 | i: corporate 


B A 1 
I corporsted by king EA. 
| ward IV, 2 confirmed 
by moſt kings and queens 
| fince with enlargements. 
| Their arms are a croſs. 
| quartered Gules, a lion paſ- 
fant gardant, Or, in the 


zrbarian: ; 
1 7 . 7 9 
3 Foreign 


3 1. 4 
purity aid 


Nr firſt quarter a chevron be- 
N 18 fl between three, in the ſecond party per pale 
8 haz] argent & wert, a roſe crowned with an im 
* 1 T i perial crown, the firſt as the fourth, the ſe- 

; a * cond as the third. 

bean. BAR/BICANAGE (04 Ree.) money 

. W given for the maintenance of a barbican or 

2 1 tönen W watch tower. 6 5 

| ith arts BARDS (among the ancient Britons and 
M Gauls) a ſort of poets who deſcribed and ſung 

larous.) 1 in a kind of verſe, the noble atchievments of 

f * 4 great commanders and noblemen ; they la- 


boured to encourage virtue, and frequently 
influenced the chiefs on both ſides to hearken 
to a reconciliation, as to the matters in 
Edifference, even when the two armies were 


ready to join battle. 
| BARO'ME- 


of ſpeech, 


barbaront.) 
mpurity cf 


m brought 


, of Bog©-, and 
ergo, Gr. mea- 
ſure) an inftru- 
ment for eſtimat- 


heret'cks at 
183 in com- 


en. 
bary breed, 


ing the weight or 
unning, * pillar of the at- 
allions z the) moſphere, and the 
e bor ſeveral minute va- 
1 * riations of the 
e Barbs, % weight of that 
| cv-ng _ pillar ; by which 
le to ourru variations the va- 
are bought rious changes of 
adred pound the weather are 
determined. 
al.) a cand The firſt inven- 
ater to come tor of it was Tor- 
s are erectel ricelli, at Florence, 
„ or to drais in 1643. From 
; whence father 
Fairs) 10 Mer ſenne . brought 
alls of a cal- it into France the 
3emy- | ear following, 
d of . — and Mon- 
they mart fieur Paſchal tried 
Duntry 3 = it in 1646, and 
atle, but vt) gave an account of 
er the wing) it in apiece printed 
ſtretchers. 1 in 1647; the uſes 
horſes of t of this inſtrument 
tho were 3c are to diſcover the 
tation of the incumbent atmoſphere (one 
horſes, uh. of the nobleſt philoſophical diſcoveries) the 
ber vices of the weather, Cc.“ 
) a Aaken The mechaniſm of the Barometer is as 
a ſupertv0» follows: A glaſs tube A B, hermetically 
which ſome · aled ; ing i 1 
* = in A, having its diameter about one 


—_ tenth of an inch, and its length at leaſt 13 
hey W 


TER ( Bagir- | 


B'A 
| not to have any air over it, nor any bubt les 


beſt done by means of a glaſs funnel, with 
a capillary tube; the orifice of the tube, fil- 
led after this manner, ſo as to overflow, is 
cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo as to exclude 
any air betwixf it and the mercury, and thus 
immerged in a wooden veſſel of a convenient 
diameter, ſo however as not to touch the bot- 
tom at the diſtance of 23 inches from the 
furface of the mercury, are fixed two plates 
CE, and DF, divided into two inches, and 
theſe again ſubdivided into any number of 


in a wooden frame, to prevent its being broke, 
and the baſon open, though ſecured from 
duſt. | 

Many attempts have been made to render 
the changes in the Barometer more ſenfible, 
and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere more ac- 
curately; which has given riſe. to a great 


Hence comes the heel Barometer, Diagonal 
Barometer, Horizontal Barometer, Pendant 
Barometer, &c, „ 

marine BAROME TER, being only a 
double Thermometer for conveniency at *. 
See Thermometer, 

Obſcrwations for the uſe of the Barometer. 

1. The motion of the mercury in the tube 
does not exceed three inches in its rifing and 
falling. : 

2. The riſing of the mercury generally 
preſages fair weather, and its falling foul; ag 
rain, ſnow, high winds and flo-ms. 


weather preſages thunder, | 

4. The riſing of the mercury in winter, 
foreſhews froſt , and if the mercury falls three 
or four divifions in froſty weather, a thaw 
will certainly follow, but if the mercury 
riſes in a continued froſt, ſnow will follow. 

5. If ſoon after the falling of the mercury 
foul weather enſues, there will be but little 
of it; and on the contrary, if the weather 
p*oves fair ſoon after the mercury has riſen, 
the ſame will happen. 

6. If the mercury riſe much and high in 
foul weather, and continues ſo for two or 
three days before the foul weather is over, 
then continued tair weather will enſue. 

7. If the mercury falls much and low 
in fair weather, and continues ſo for two or 


may expect a great deal of wet, and very pro- 
bably high winds. : 

8. If the mercury be unſettled in its mo- 
tion, it denotes uncertain and changeable 
weather, 


the diviſions of the inſtrument, tho' for the 
moſt part the alterations of the weather will 
agree with them, yet they are not fo ſtrictly 
to be minded, as in the riſing and falling of 


mches, is filled with mercury ſo juſtly, as 


corpora 


. 


the mercury according to the foregoing obſer · 
I 2 vations 


adhering to the fides of the tube, which is 


ſmaller parts. Laſtly, the tube is *incloſed 


number of Barometers of different ſtructures. 


3- The falling of the mercury in very hot - 


three days before the rain comes, then you 


9. As to the words that are graved near 


—_ — - 
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BA 
vations ; for if the mercury ſtands at moch 
rain; and riſes up to changeable, it then 
foreſhews fair weather, although not to con- 
| tinue fo long as it would have done if the 
mercury were higher; ſo places which are 
more nottherly have a greater alteration of 
the rife or fall of the mercury, than thoſe 
that ace more ſoutherly. 1 
ee 


BAROME- 


the ſpace of three years, or 


B A 
pay into the Er. 
cheguer a ſum ſufficient to do it, which + 
eight pence per day, amounts to the ſum of 
1095 pounds ſterling. 1 
This degree of honour is next to a Baron ? 
and takes the precedency of all knights, ex. 
cept knights of the garter, and is the loweſt 
degree of hanocur that is hereditary. 
BAR'REL of the ear (with Anatomiſti) , 


large cavity behind the tympanum of the eat, 
in depth about three or four lines, covered 
| with a very fine membrane, on which are ſeve. 


TER, is a 
contrivance 


forthe apply- 


to the com- 
mon Baron e- 
ter, which 
index ſhews 
the variation 


tude of the 
mercurial cy- 
linder, which 
at moſt does 
not exceed 
three inches, 
which ne ver- 
theleſs may 
be made as 
diſtinguiſhable as if it were three feet or three 
yards, or as much more as is defired, the 
torm of it is as here deſcribed. 

BARON, is a degree of nobility, next but 
inferior to a viſcount, but ſuperior to a gen- 
tleman, anciently they were ſuch as bad the 
government of provinces committed to them, 
and are in probability the ſame with court 
barons, and were immediately after the con- 
quelt ; they, if they would, might come to 
pariiament, and were probably the fame with 
our court Barons now, and then fat as Peers 
in the upper houſe of parliament, call'd lords ; 
this dignity st the firſt wholly depended on 
the king's pleaſure ; but afterwards they ob- 
tained letters patent of the King, to make 
the title hereditary to their male iſſue, and 
were called Barons, either by writ or creation. 

BARONS by Writ, were call'd allo Ba- 
xans by preſcription, becauſe they and their 
anceſtors have continued Barons, beyond the 
memory of man, ard have their ſurnames 
added to the title of lo d; but thoſe by their 
patent are callcd after the names of their ba- 
ronies. 

- BARONS &y Tenure, are ſuch as the biſhops, 
who have baronies annexed to their biſhopricks, 
and have the tite of lords ſpiritual, and take 
their ſeats in the houſe of lo ds. 

BAR ONETS, by K. James I. in the 
year 1611, were created on condition of de- 
fending the province of Die, in Feland, 
which was at that time much haraſſed by the 
rebels, with the arms of which they were 
allow'd to charge their coat, and for that 


purpoſe they were to maintain 30 ſoldiers for 
fox : 


ing an index | 


of the alti- 


perſon ſhall have children or not? If one of 


are trees cut with fix faces, and croſſed with 


foot. 


ard or atter, or inner. 


BARRELS of earth (in an a ſort 
of half hogſheads filled with earth, which ate 
uſed as breaſt-works for covering the ſoldiery; 
and alſo to break the gabions made in the 
ditch, and alſo to roll into breaches, 

BARREL of a watch. See Fuzee, 

Thundering BARRELS (with Gunners) bar. 
rels filled with bombs, granadoes, and other 
fire-works, to be rolled down a breach. 

BARRENNESS (of unbenend, Sax.) un. 
fruitfulneſs, a not bearing. 
BAR'REN SIGNS (with Afrologers) the 
ſigns Cemini, Leo and Virgo, ſo called becauſe 
when the queſtion is aſk'd, whether ſuch 2 


D TIBET ain ig, 


thoſe figns be uf on the cuſp, or firſt point ci 

the fifth houſe, they may take it for grar t:d, 

that the perſon enquiring ſhall have none, 
BARRICA/DOES (inregular Fortification) 


battoons of the length of half pikes, bound 
with iron at the feet; to be ſet up in paſſages 
or breaches, to keep back either horſe cr 


BAR'/RIERS (in 
Fortification) are 
great ſtakes ſet up 
about 10 feet di- 
ſtance one from a- 
nother, and about 
4 or 5 feet high, 
having tranſoms or 
overthwarth rafters 
to ſtop ſuch as would violently force their 
way in. Theſe are uſually erected in void 
{paces between a citadel and the town, in half 
. moons and other works. 
BAR'RISTERS (of Bar at which the) 
| plead) are pleaders at the bar of a court ei 
judicature, and are of two forts, either out- 


Our BARRISTER 2 one who after 

Utier BARRISTER long Rudy of 
the law, at leaſt 7 years, is called to public 
practice, and a2mitted to plead, ftandirg 
without the bar. | 

Inner BARRISTER, one who being 2 
ſerjeant at law, or elſe an attorney cf the 
king or prince, or any of the king's, Cc. 
council, are allow'd out of reſpect to plead 
within the bar. 


BARYCQOUA (of Sag, dully, and daes, 


Cr, 


he Ex. 
hich at 


ſum of Sl 


Baro, 


ts, ex. 
 loweg 


miſe) 2 
the ear, 
COvered 
re ſeve. 
| a ſort 

ich are 
in the 


rs) bar. 
d other 


*. un- 


fert) the 
becauſe 
ſuch 2 
one of 
point cf 
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one. 
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horſe or 
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in void 
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her out- 


ho after 


ſtudy of 
publ.cx 
ſtandirg 


being a 
of the 
”S, ; Se. 
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1d aud, 
Cr. 


ar ˙ oat. 


of g. ; : 
„ BARYPHONIT/A (agua, Gr.) a dif- 
fleulty of ſpeaking. 


BASAL/TES (SAN, Gr.) a fort of 


Marble of an iron colour, the hardeſt black 


marble. 

BASE (with Gunners) the fmalleft piece 
of ordnance ; 4 feet and a half ong; the dia- 
meter at the bore 1 inch 1 quarter; it weighs 
203 pounds, carries a ball 1 inch 1 $th dia- 
meter, and 5 or 6 ounces weight. 

BASE (in Archite&ure) the foot of a pillar 
which ſupports it, or that part which is 
under the body, and lies upon the zocle or 


pedeſtal, 


BASE diftin# (in Optich:) is that preciſe 
diſtance from the pole of a convex glaſs, in 
which the objects, which are beheld through 
it, appear diſtin, and well defined; and is 
the ſame with what is called the Focus. 

BASE Ring (of a Cannon) is the large ring 
next to and juſt behind the touch- hole. 

BASE Tenure (Law term) is holding by 
villenage or other cuſtomary ſervice, in diſ- 
tinction from the higher tenure in capite, or 
by military ſervice. | 
BASE, a fiſh, otherwiſe called a ſea-wolf. 

BASE (bas, F. baſſo, Ital. baxo, Span. 
baſſus, low Lat. 84s, Gr.) 1. Mean, vile, 
worthleſs. 2. Of mean ſpirit, diſingenuous, 
illiberal, ungenerous, low, without dignity of 
ſentiment. 3. Of low ftation, of mean ac- 
count, without dignity of rank, without ho- 
nour. 4. Baſe-born, born out of wedlock, 
and by conſequence of no honourable birth. 
5. Applied to metals: without value; it is 
uſed in this ſenſe of all meta! except gold and 
filver, 
It is more frequently written aſs, though 
the comparitive baſer ſeems to require baſe, 

BASE-BORN. Born out of wedlock. 

BASE-COURT. Lower-court, not the 
chief court that leads to the houſe. 

1 Mean- ſpirited, worth- 
els. 


BASE-VIOL (uſually written Sa-,“ q 


an inſtrument which is uſed in concerts for 
the baſe ſound. | | 

BASE (from®bas, F. baſs, L.) 1. The 
bottom of any thing 


any ornament that hangs down, as houſings. 
4+ The broad part of any body; as the bot- 
tom of a cone. 5. Stockings, or perha 

the armour for the legs, from bas, F. 6. 


The place from which racers or tilters run; 


the bottom of the field. 7. The ſtring that 
gives a baſe ſound. 8. An old ruſtick play; 
written by Skinner, bays. 
To BASE (baſier, F.) To embaſe, to make 
leſs valuable by admixture of meaner metals. 
BASELY (from baſe.) 1. In a baſe man- 
ner, meanly, diſhoncurably. © 2, In baſtardy, 


6. Applied to ſounds ; deep, grave. 


; commonly ufed for | 
the lower part of a building, or column. 2. 
The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. 3. That part of 


B A 


| - BASENESS (from boſe.) 7. Meannefs, 


vileneſs, badneſs, 2. Vileneſs of metal, 3. 
Baſtardy. 4. Deepneſs of ſound. 8 

BAN ILICK (farny, Gr.) a large hall, 
having two ranges of pillars, and two iſles or 
wings with galleries over them. Theſe Ba- 
filicks were at firſt made for the palaces of 
princes, and afterwards converted into courts 
of juſtice, and at laſt into churches z whence 
F bafilick is generally taken for a magnificent 
| cared, as the bafhick of St. Peter at Rome. 

BASILISK (6afiliſce, Ital.] a long piece 
of ordnance, | | 


| 


| BASON (with Aratomiffs) a round cavity 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


in the form of a tunnel, fituate betwixt the 
anterior ventricles of the brain, and ending 
at the point of the glandala pituitaria. 
BASSO Relievo (in Maſonry, Carving, Caſt- 
ing, &c.) i. e. Baſs or low Relief, or imboſ- 
ſed work, is when only half the bodies or 
figures are repreſented, or when the work is 
low, flat, or but a little raiſed 3 as when a 
medal or coin has its figure or impreſs low, 
thin, and hardly diſtinguiſhable from theplane, 
it is ſaid that the relief is low and weak ; but 
when it is much raiſed, the relief is ſaid to 
be bold and ſtrong. 8 | 
BAS'TARD (in Law) one born of a wo- 
man unmarried, ſo that the father is 
"known by the order of the law. 0 
BAT ARD, an inquiry, examination 
or trial at law, whether one be à baſtard or 
not. , ; 1 
BASTILE (in Paris in France) the name 
of a priſon. | | 
BASTION (in Fortification) a maſs of 
earth, and ſometimes faced or lined with tone 
or brick, and ſometimes with ſods, which ge- 
nerally advances towards the campaign, the 
bounding lines of it being two faces, two 
flanks, and two demi-gorges, Gr. 
Hollow BASTION ? ( PFortification ) a 
Voided BASTION 5 baſtion having only 
a rampart, and a parapet, ranging about its 
flanks and faces, ſo that a void ſpace is left 
towards the center, ** 
BA STON (in Arebitecture) the 
BATTOON ſame as Torus, a round 
member encompaſſing the baſe of a pillar be- 
tween the Plinth and the Lit. 
BATAVIANS, Hollanders or Dutch peo- 
ple, who inhabit the Low Countries called 
the United Provinces. | 


BATCH'ELOR, the original of this word 
is much controverted by criticks ; ſome de- 


rive it from Bacca laurea, L. i. e. Laurel ber- 
ry, in alluſion to the ancient cuſtom of crown- 
ing poets with laurel, baccis laurt; others, 
of baculus or bacillus, L. a ſtaff, becauſe 
(they fay) a ſtaff was put into the hand of 
batchelors at their commencement, as a ſym- 
bol of their authority, of their ſtudies being 
finiſhed, and of the liberty they. were reſtored 
to, Hence the title of Batchelor of Arts, 


Divinity, Muſick, &c. 
| Ys HY, | BATCHE- 


»*- 


B A 
BATCHELOR 7 (of Bas chevalier, F.) 


BACHELOR this title was aneiently 
given to perſons who, ambitious to acquire ho- 


nour by their valour, were ſuperior in quality 


to eſquires; but not in circumſtances to raiſe 
a company of Gens de arms, and therefore ſerv- 
ed in the army under. the ſtandard of Ban- 
xerets, being allowed colours of their own, 
and to lead their vaſſals. 

In the ancient conſtitutions of the admiralty 
his title was given to all under the dignity 
of Barons, | 

BATCHELOR of Arts (in Oxford) is 
ene who has taken the firſt degree in the 
liberal arts and ſciences, in order to which he 
is required to be a ſtudent there 4 years, and 
in 7 years to be intitled to that of maſter of 
arts, and in 14 to be a batchelor of divinity. 

BATCHELOR of Arts (at Cambridge) 
this title there requires only 3 years ſtudy, 
and 6 to be maſter of arts, and 13 for batche- 
lor of — 75 

BATCHELORS (in Law) the title re- 
quires the perſon to ſtudy 6 years. 

BACHELORS (in 2 young ſol- 
Cers, who have ſignalized themſelves in the 
firſt campaign, and were preſented with the 
military or gilt ſpurs. 

BATCH'ELOR, in ancient times, was 
alſo a title given to a young cavalier, who 
had made his firſt campaign, and receiyed 
the military girdle, 

BATCHELOR (of baculus, L. a ſtaff) a 
title given to young military men, on account 
that the young cavaliers exerciſed themſelves 
with ſtaffs and bucklers ; hence they were 
called Bacculares and Bacularii, in the time of 
king Richard II. by Odorict and Walfinghbam, 
Hence | 

BATCHELORS of arms, was a title an- 
ciently given to thoſe who came off victors in 
their firſt engagement, - 

BATH'MIS (with Anatomifis) a bone, the 
ſame as Treclea ; a cavity in the bone of the 
arm or ſhoulder on each fide one, that re- 
ceives the proceſs of the undermoſt and leſſer 
of the two bones of the cubit, when the 
whole hand is ſtretched out and bent. 

BATON (in Arcbit.) a large ring or mould- 
ing in the baſe of a column, otherwiſe cal- 
led the Tore. 

To BATTER (batere, to beat, F.) 1. To 
beat, to beat down; frequently uſed of walls 
thrown down by artillery, or of the violence 
of engines of war. 2, To wear with beating, 
3. Applied to perſons; to wear out with ſer- 
vice, 

To BATTER. A word uſed only by 
workmen. The fide of a wall, or any tim-- 
ber, that bulges from its bottom or founda- 
tion, is faid to batter, Meoxon's Mech. Exer. 

BATTERER (from batter) he that 
batters. | 

BATTERY (from batter, or batterie, F.)p 


2. The att. of battering, 2. The inftruments } the ere in care and dare.) 1, This is a' word 


— 


— 
| with which a town is battered, placed iy. 
order for action. 3. The frame or raiſed 
work, upon which cannons are mounted. 
BATTERY en rouge ( Fortification) a bats. 
tery uſed to diſmount the enemy's cannon. 
BATTERY (in Law) an act that tend: 
to the breach of the peace of the realm, 
by violently ſtriking or beating a man, who 
may therefore indi& the other perſon to have 
the action of treſpaſs, or aſſault and bat · 


tery. 
BATTERY (in Law) is the wrongful 


beating of a perſon, upon which the perſbn 
thus injured may lay an indictment againſt the 
offender, or he may have an action of treſpaſs ; 
but if the plaintiff made the firſt aſſault, the 
defendant ſhall be diſcharg'd, and the plaintiff 
ſhall be amerced to the king for his falſe 
ſuit. | 

But all beating is not indiftable or actionable, 
for a perſon may juſtify the beating of another. 
for an offence, ſo as moderately to correct him, 
as a father his child, a maſter his ſervant, 
a ſchoolmaſter his pupil; ſo likewiſe if a per- 
ſon ſhall attempt to take away my goods, I 
may lay hands upon him; and if he will not 
deſiſt, may beat him rather than let him car - 
ry them away. 

Menacing or threatening begins the breach of 
the peace, aſſaulting increaſes it, and battery 
accompliſhes it. 

BATTOL/QGIST (SH, ., Gr.) a 
vain babbler, 

To BAULK (Incert. E'ym.) to croſs, to 
diſappoint. | 

BAW/DINESS, lewdneſs, obſcene diſ- 
courle or action. 

BAY of Joeiſis (Arcbit.) the ſpace betwixt 
two beams, | 

BAY, a part of a barn at the end where 
corn, Sc. is laid; thus if a barn conſiſt of a 
floor and two heads where they lay corn, they 
fay a barn of two Bayr. 

 BAIZ, a ſort of woollen cloth, having 2 
long nap ſometimes fugzed on one fide, and 
ſometimes not. 

BAYS, the making of B ys, Sos Ser- 
ges, (Fe. was brought into England by the 


Flemings, who fied hither to avoid the per- 


N 


ſecution of the duke of a, about the 
fifth year of queen E/izabeth. | 

BE, a prepoſition common to the Teutonic, 
German and Saxon, &c. dialect j alſo now to 
Mc: 

To BE (beon, Sax.) to exift. 

BEAM (beam, Sax.) a ray of Hght pro- 
ceeding trom the ſun or any other luminouz 
body. ROSS 

BEAN Caper, a fruit. 

BEAN Treſil, an herb. | 

BEAR (bea q, be ha, Sax.) a wild beaſt. 

To BEAR, 2 J bore, or bare; part. 


paſt, bore, or born, (beonan, benan, Sax. 
bairan. Gothick. It is ſounded as bare, as 


uſe 


BY 


- wſed with ſuch latitude, that it is not eaſily | 


explained. But as a matter of curiofity and 
uſefulneſs, the different ſignifications ſhall be 
given ; ſupported by examples. from autho- 
rities, too long to be here inſerted, We ſay, 


to bear % burden, to bear ſorrow or reproach, 


to bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear 
fruit, or to bear children. 2. To carry as a 
burden. 3. To convey or carry. 4. To carry 
as a mark of authority. 5. To carry as a 
mark of diſtinction. 6. To carry as in ſhow. 

To carry as in truſt, 8. To ſupport, to 

eep from falling. 9. To keep afloat. 10, 
To ſupport with proportionate ſtrength. 11. 
To carry in the mind, as love, or hate. 12. 
To endure, as pain, without ſinking, 13. 
To ſuffer, to undergo. 14+ To permit, to 
ſoffer without reſentment. 15. To be capa- 
ble of, to admit. 16, To produce, as fruit. 
17. To bring forth, as a child. 18. To 
give birth to. 19. To poſſeſs, as power or 
honour. 20. To gain, to win, 21. To 
maintain, to keep up. 22, To ſupport any 
thing good or bad., 23. To exhibit. 24. To 
be anſwerable for. 25, To ſupply. - 26. To 
be the object of. 27, To behave, to act in 
character. 28. To hold, to reſtrain. 29. To 
impel, to urge, to puſh. 30. To conduct, 
to manage. 31. To preſs. 32. To incite, 
to animate. 33. To bear a body; colour in 
painting. 34. To bear date; the time 
when any thing was written. 35. To bear 
a price; to have a certain value. 36. To 
bear in hand; to amuſe with falſe pretences, 
to deceive, 37. To bear e; to carry away 
by force. 38. To bear out; to ſupport, to 
maintain, to defend. | | 

To BEAR, 1. To ſuffer pain. 2 To 
be patient. 3. To be fruitful, or prolifick. 
4. To take effect, to ſueceed. 5. To act in 
character. 6. To tend, to be directed to any 
point. 7. To act as an impellant, or as a 
reciprocal power; generally with the particles 
upon or again. 8. To act upon. 9. To 
be ſituated with reſpect to other places. 10. 
To bear up; to ſtand firm without falling. 
11. To bear with; to endure an unpleaſing 
thing | | 


BEAR 7 (lee, Teut.) a thing made 
BIER ule of to cairy a dead corpſe 
upon, 


BEARS (in Aftronomy) two conſtellations 


called Urſa major and minor. 

* The Ship BEARS (ſpoken as to her bur- 
den) when ſhe having to lean or ſlender a 
quarter, finks too deep into the water, her 
freight being light, and ſo of conſequence 
can carry but a ſmall burden, * 

To BEAR under another Ship's Lee (Sea 
Phraſe) is when a ſhip, which was to the 
windward, comes under another ſhip's tern, 
and ſo gives her wind. 

To BEAR . (Sea Term) is a dicec- 
tion to let the ſhip go between her two ſheets, 
d rely before the wind. 


Te BEAR (ſpoken of places) to be ſituate, 


— 


þ 


| 


B E 
as ſuch a cape bears off ſo and fo from fuck 3 
Cape. | 

BEAR wp the Helm, a direction to the 
ſteerſman to let the ſhip go more at large be- 
fore the wind. | 

BEARDED Creeper, a ſort of herb. 

BEARD'LESS (beanylep, Sax.) having 
no beard. 

BEAR'ING (in Geography and Naviga- 
tion) the ſituation of one place from another; 
that is, with reſpect to the degrees of the 
horizon, which by navigators are divided into 
32 equal parts, called points of the compaſs, 
therefore when they have found what point 
of the compaſs will carry them from one 
place to another, they call that the bearing 
of that place with retpent to the other, 

To BEAT, preter, beat, part. paſſ. beat 
or beaten (battre, F.) 1, To ſtrike, to knock, 
to lay blows upon. 2. To puniſh with ftripes 
or blows. 3. To ſtrike an inſtrument of mu- 
ſick. 4. To break to powder, or communi- 
cate by blows. 5. To ſtrike buſhes or ground, 
or make a motion to rouze game. 6. To 
threſh, to drive the corn out of the huſk, 7. 
To mix things by long and frequent agitation, 
8. To batter with engines of war. g. To 
daſh, as water, or bruſh, as wind. 10. To 
tread a path. 11. To make a path, by mark- 
ing it with tracks. 12. To conquer, to ſub- 
due, to vanquiſh, 13. To harraſs, to over- 
labour, 14. To lay or preſs, as ſtanding corn 
by hard weather. 15. To depreſs, to cruſh 
by repeated oppoſition ; uſually with the par- 
ticle down. 16, To drive by violence. 17. 
To move with fluttering agitation, 18. To 
beat down ; to endeavour by treaty to leſſen 
the price demanded. 19. To beat down 5 
to fink or leſſen the value. 20. To beat up; 
to attack ſuddenly, to alarm. 21. To beat 
the hoof; to walk, to go on foot. 

To BEAT. 1. To move in a pulſatory 
way. 2. To daſh, as a flood or ſtorm. 3. To 
knock at a door, 4. To move with frequent 
repetitions of the ſame act or ſtroke. 5. To 
throb, to be in agitation, as a ſore ſwelling, 
6. To fluctuate, to be in agitation. 7. To 
try different ways, to ſearch, 8. To act upon 
with violence. 9. To ſpeak frequently, to 
repeat, to enforce by petition. 10. To beat 
up, as to beat up for ſoldiers. ' 

BEAT, part. paſſ. (from the verb.) 

BEAT (from the verb.) 1. Stroke, 2. 
Manner of ſtriking. 3. Manner of being 
ſtruck ; as the beat of the pulſe, or a drum. 

BEATEN (from to beat.) 

BEATER (from beat.) 1.' An inſtrument 
with which any thing is comminuted or 
mingled, 2. A perſon much given to blows, 

To BECOME pret. I became, comp. pret. 
I have become (from by and come.) 1. To 
enter into ſome ſtate or condition, by a change 
from ſome other. 2. To become of; to be 
the fate of, to be the end of, to be the final 
condition of, It is obſervatle, chat = 

war 
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; 
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BE 


word Is never, or very ſeldom uſed but with 
the interrogative bat. 3. Where is be be- 
come? is uſed for what is become of him P 


To. BECOME (from be or by, and 


cpemen, Sax. to pleaſe.) 1. Applied to 
ons, to appear in a manner ſuitable to 
hing. 2. Applied to things, to be ſuita- 
ble to the perſon, to befit, to be congruous to 
the appearance, or character, or circum- 
ſtance, in ſuch a manner as to add grace; to 
be graceful. F 4 
BECOMING (from become) that which 
pleaſes by an elegant propriety ; graceful, It 
is ſometimes uſed with the particle of, but 
generally without any government of the fol- 
lowing words. | 
BECOMINGLY (from become) after a 
becoming or proper manner, + 
BECOMINGNESS (from becoming) de- 
cency, elegant congruity, propriety, 
Nor is the majeſty of the divine govern- 
ment greater in its extent, than the becoming- 


vet hereof is in its manner and form. 


Greww's Coſmologia Sacra, b, iii. c. 1. 
To BEGREA'SE (of be and graiſſe, F.) 
to dawb or ſmear with greaſe. 
To BEGRV'ME (of begrimen, Teut.) to 
dawb or ſmear with grime, as the black of a 
idge-pot, chimney, Cc. 


ney 
BEHA'VIOUR (of be and habban, Sax.) 


carriage or demeanour, either as to perſon or 
Manners. ” 

BEHEATYING (of beheapivian. Sax.) was 
firſt uſed in England, in the year 1072, in 
the time of William the conqueror, Waltheof, 
earl of Huntington, being the firſt nobleman 
that was beheaded here. . 

BEHEL'D (of behealdan, Sax.) looked 
upon, or did behold. 

BEHOLD'EN 7 (of be and healtan, 

BE HOLDING Sax. to hold, 9. d. 
holding of another) under an obligation to a 
perſon for favours beſtowed. 

BEHOOF (of behopan, Sax.) bounden 
duty, obligation, c. 

BEHOO'V ABLE (of beho pan, Sax. and 
able) becoming, to be done as a duty ; alſo 

table, uſeful. — 

BEING (in Meraphyſicks) is diſtinguiſhed 
into Complex or Iacomplex, Rational or Real, 
Actual or Potential. 

A pojitive BEING, is that which has a 
real exiſtence in the courſe of nature, 

A Negative BEING, deſtroys this ex- 
iſtence, and if it deſtroys it abſolutely, it is 
a perfect Negative Being. | 


A Privative BEING, is that which only | 


prevents-its being in a ſubject, which was ca- 
pable to receive it. 

A Rational BEING (in Metaphyſicks) is the 
mere product of reaſon, and has no exiſtence, 
but in the mind in Iden; and ceaſes to be, 
when it is not thought upon. 

A Rea! BEING; (in Metaphyſics) is a 


Jeing that is not produced by the ſtrength of 
| 


N 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


BE ' 


| imagination or fancy; but has a real exiſtence 


in nature before any thought or conception of 
the mind. 


An Aftual BEING (in A is 
ſuch a Being that — does exiſt in * 
order of nature, whether it depends upon any 


cauſe in order to produce it, as an amt; o 
whether it be before all cauſe, as Cod. 
A Potential BEING (in Metaphyſicks) i 
a Being that may be produced by the power of 
ſome agent. ; 
To BEL A BOUR (of be and /aborare, L.) 
to beat or bang ſoundly. ; þ 
To BELAM' {probably of lamin, Dut.) to 
make lame) to beat or bang ſoundly. _ 
BELANDE a kind of ſea veſſel hav- 
BELAN'DRE & ing fails and tackle like 
a hoy ; but broader and flatter, ſeldom above 
24 * are uſed to carry merchant; 
33 6 
To BELA (of be and lay) to faſten any 
running rope ſo, that when it is haled it can- 


not run out again. 
BELEMNITES (of ge,, Gr. a dart) 
nger-ſtone, a kind of 


the arrow-head or 
ſtone of a whitiſh and ſometimes a gold colour, 
ſo named becauſe of its reſemblance to. the 
point of an arrow. 

BELI oculus (i. e. Belus's eye) a kind of 
precious ſtone that reſembles an eye, L. 

BEL. See Baal. 

BELL flowers (with Floriſts) a pleaſant 
flower, of which there are ſeveral ſorts called 
alſo blew-bells, , 

BELL metal, a metal made by a mixture of 
copper and tin for caſting bells. 

BELL pear, a pear called alſo a ground 


pear. 
* BELLYGERVOS (Seliger, L.) making or 
Waging war. | 

BELLIE'F (zeleapa, Sax.) credit. 

BEND'/ABLE (of bendan, Sax.) that may 
be bended. 

BENDS (of a ſip) the outermoſt timber? 
of the fide, to ſet the feet on in climbing up, 
&c. 

BEND/WITH, an herb. "I 

BENEFAC'TRESS, a female benefactor. 

BENEFAC'/TURE (benefactura, L.) 3 
good deed, | | 

BENEFICENCE (beneficentia, L.) the 
doing of good offices, a delight in doing good 
to others, kindneſs, liberality. | 

Simple BENEFICES, are | ſuch where 
the parſons are only obliged ro 'read prayers, 
Ec. | 

Sacerdete! BENEFICES, are ſuch where 
they are charged with the care of ſouls, &c. 

BENEFICENCE (ſay the Moraliſls) is the 
higheſr and moſt illuſtrious ſtrain of huma- 
nity, when a man out of a pure inclination, 
that ariſes either from a native generoſity oi 
ſoul, or from pity and compaſſion to perſon 
in diſtreſs, is at ſome pains or charge in be- 
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B E 
eve his neceſſity or promote his advantage. 
The virtue that anſwers 
giver, is gratitiide in the receiver. 

- BENGAL'/ (of Bengala in the 
dies) a ſort of filk, Sc, | 

BENIGN NESS (benignitas, L.) ſweet- 
neſs of diſpoſition, goodneſs, kindneſs, cour- 


tely. . | 

BENIGHT'ED of be and nihre, Sax.) 
overtaken the night or darkneſs; alſo 
darkened, blinded. "0 | 

BEN'NET, an herb. 8 
BENT (of bendan, Sax.) prone, inclined 
to be reſolved upon; alſo bowed, crooked. 

BENUM/MEDNESS, a being 
BE ORN (beonn, Sax. a prince or other 
chief man) it is a poetical word, and from it 
proceeds Beornred, chief in counſel, Beornod, 
a princely mind. 

BEPIST! (of be and ie, Dan.) wetted 
with piſs. 

BREQUEATH'MENT, a legacy. 

BEREAVEMENT, a deprivation, of be- 
ing bereaved or deprived of any thing. 


BERG J (of Tnupy©-, Gr. with the an- 
BORG & cient Phrygians #ipyz according 
BURG (to Mr. Baxter) ſignifies a caſtle 
By RG Jof a city, or a mountain forti- 


fied with a caſtle, a city, any place of hahi- 
tation. | | | 
ERE/NICES hair ( Aftron.) a conſtella- 
tion called coma Berenicss in the northern he- 
miſphere, conſiſting of ſtars near the lion's 
tale. 59, ; 
BE'RIA 7 (Old L. records) a flat, wide 
BERE'A 5 plain or heath, and from hence 
ſeveral large meadows or open grounds are ſtill 
called Berries or Beri-fields, Hence the ter- 
PR of many names, as Thornbery or 
EN 
BERLIN, a fort 
chair, chariot, &c. ſuc 
lin in Pruſia. E 
BERRY, the ſame as Borough. 
BESHRE'W your heart, i. e. ill luck attend 
Ou. 4 p 
BESI'DES (of be and p've, Sax.) over 
and above, more than, | 
To BESMO'AK (of be and pmacian, Sax.) 
to make ſmoaky or ſmoaked. 
BESPOKE _ be and ppecan, Sax.) 
o inchanted, ' 
To BESPAUL (of be and ſcayen, Teut. ) to 
ſpit about or make filthy by ſpitting. 


travelling carriage, 
as are uſed in Ber- 


to ſpeak for ſomething z to give order for it 
to be made; alſo to inchant. 

To BESPIT (of be and rpiwan, Sax.) to 
ſpit upon. 

To BESPOT (of be and ſpot, Teut. igno- 
miny) to cauſe ſpots on, Cc. 

To BESPUT'TER (of be and ſputare, L.) 
to ſpirt or flirt ſpittle upon. 

BEAST'LINESS ( beaftialitas, 
c 
410 beaſtly quality, filchinefs, 


benummed.” 


To BESPE'AK (of be and ppzcan, Sax.) 


to benefice in the | 
Eaft-In- | 


country in the Turkiſh e 


— 


—— 


.) th 
N of a man or woman with 1. | 
E 


Bl 

BESTIA'RII (among the Romans) thoſe 
men who combated with wild beaſts. *' 

Theſe were either captives taken in war, 
or ſlaves guilty of crimes ; they were expoſed 
unarmed to the fury of ravencus wild beaſts, 
and if they maſtered one, another was im- 
mediately ſet upon them; and in the times of 
perſecution, chriſtians were thus worried to 
death, to make ſport for their heathen per- 
ſecutors. | 
Sometimes alſb young men armed, to 
ſhew their bravery and dexterity, undertook 
theſe encounters, and ſometimes with thoſe 
of their own ſpecies, and ſome again prac- 
tiſed this ſort of ſpott for the ſake of money. 

To BESTREW* of pxnepian, Sax.) to 


ſtrew, to ſcatter about. 


To BESTRVDE (of be and prnzyen, 
Sax,) to get up aſtride on a horſe, E.. 

BETHO/UGHT (of be Sencan, Sax.) did 
call to mind. 5 

BEVEL angle, fignifies any angle that is 
neither 90 nor 45 degrees. 
. 15 of Partridges (with Fowlers) 3 in a 

_ INE | | 

BEVY (in a Metaphorical ſenſe) is a knot 
or company of perſons, as a bevy of goſſips, 
of knaves, &c. | 

To BEWIL/DER (of be and vil 5 
Sax, a wilderneſs) to ſcare, to affright, to 
put into confuſion. | 

BEY, a governor of a maritime town or 
mpire. 

Oriental BEZO AR, is that which comes 
from ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

Occidental BEZOAR, is what is brought 
from the Weſt Indies from Peru, and is found 
in the belly of ſeveral animals peculiar to 
that country, 

German BEZOAR, is found in the ſto- 
mach of ſome cows, eſpecially in the Cha» 
mots and IJſard. Some weigh 18 ounces, but 
it is not of much eſteem in medicine. „ 
BEZOAR DICK remedies (in Medicine) 
cordial medicines or remedies or antidotes a- 
gainſt poiſon or infectious diſtempers. 

BIA'NGULOUS (Singulus, L.) having 


two corners, 


BIB (probably of bibere, L.) a garment of 
linnen for the breaſt of a child. 

BIBA'CITY (&ibacitas, L.) great or hard 
drinking. 

BIBA'CIOUS 
drinkin 


(bibax, L.) much given to 
BIBBER (biberon, F. bibo, L.) a toper of 


liquors. 


BI'BLE (of 8:Ca©-, Gr. i. e. a book) the 
collection of the books of the Old and New 


| Teſtament, ſo called by way of eminence, 


The firſt tranſlation of the books of the 
Old Teſtament was out of the Hebrew into 
the Greek, by the 72 interpreters, and thence 
it is called the Setuagint, and from the Sep- 
tuagint it was tranſlated into Latin, which is 
call;d the old Latin verſion, 


BI 


The Latins have various modern verſions ; 


but two that are antient, as that which is | 


called the Tralich, and that of St. Jerome, 
which is called the * becauſe it was 
confirmed by the council of Trent for vulgar 
uſe. 

The pſalms were tranſlated into Engliſp 
Saxon by Adelm, biſhop of Sherbourn, about 


the year 709, and Zalfrids or Ecbert, biſhop | 


of Lindiffern, tranſlated ſeveral other parts 
into the ſame language about the year 730, 
and Venerable Bede tranſlated the whole about 
the year 735. And about the year 1357, 
Fobn Treviſa publiſhed the who'e in Engliſh, 
at the requeſt of Thomas Lord Berkely. William 
Tindal afterwards tranſlated it, in the year 
1534, and it was brought to England 
from Antwerp in the 21ſt year of the 
teign of Henry VIII. and then printed, but 
being excepted againſt, a reviſion and alteration 
was publiſhed in 1538, with a preface by 
archbiſhop Cranmer, In 1549 and in 1551, 
another tranſſation was reviewed by ſeveral 
biſhops, and from them called the biſhops 
bible. ü 

It was again tranſlated in the reign of 
king James I. about the year 1603, the di- 
viſion of the bible into chapters was in the 

1252. 0 | 

In 1604, at the Hamf ten- court conference, 
2a new tranſlation was reſolved upon, which 
was performed in the year 1607, and is what 
is now generally uſed by all parties in Great 
Britain. ; 

BIBLIOTA/PHIST (of 6ibliotapbus, L.) 
of 8:Cxiirap©», of gie, a book, and ray, 
a ſepulchre, Gr.) an hider or burier of 
books. | 

BIBLIOTHE'CA (8iCauwSnzn, Gr. of 
Bie- and Suan, a repoſitory) a place where 
books are kept, a library, a ſtudy ; alſo the 
books themſelves. LL. 

BIBLIOT HE'CAL (6i6/iothecalis, L.) of, 
or belonging to a library. | 

BIBLIO'THECARY (Giblietbecarius L.) 
a libraxy-keeper.  _. 

BiB'ULOUS (Eb, L.) given to bibbing 
or drinking much or often; ſucking up, as a 
ſpunge, the ſea ſand, &c. 

To BICK/ER {probably of bicre, C. Brit.) 
to tilt, to ſkirmiſh 3 a:ſo to wrangle, to 
quarrel, &c, | 

BUCORNE, the bone of the tongue eal- 
led alſo hyoides, _ Wis, 

BID, I bid, bad, bade; I have bid or 
bidden (bid dan, Sax.) 1. To deſire, to aſk, 
to call, to invite. 2. To command, to or- 
der, before things or perſons. 3. To offer, 
to propoſe, as to bida price. 4, Toproclaim, 
to offer, or to make known by ſome publick 
voice. 5. To pronounce, to declare. 6. To 
denounce, 7, To pray.. 


* 


Commanded. 4 
. . BIDDER (from 


y | | 
: BIDDEN (ſrom to 6id.) 1, Invited; 2. 


to bid.) one who offers 


| 
| 


BI 
or propoſes a price. | | 
BIDDING (from bid) command, order, 
To BIDE (from bidan, Sax.) To endure, 
to ſuffer, 
To BIDE. 
habit, 
All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that ide 


1. To dwell, to live, to in- 


In heaven, or earth, or under earth in hell. 


Par. Loſt. b. iii. 
2. To remain in a place. 3. To continue 
in a ſtate. It has probably all the fignifi- 
cations of the word abide; but it being 
grown ſomewhat obſolete, the examples of 
its various meanings are not eaſily found. 

BIDENTA'LES (among the Roman:) 
prieſts inſtituted for the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies on occakon of a thunder. 
bolt's falling on any place. They were 6 
called of Bidental (i. e. ſheep of two years 
old having teeth on each fide) which they of- 
fered in ſacrifice, | 

BI/FVD (with corn f leaf, &c. of a 
plant, is ſo called when it is eut or divided in- 
to two parts, LI. 

BI/FEROUS (b6ifervs, L.) bearing double; 
alſo bearing fruit twice a year. 

BIFIDATED (8&/fdatus, L.) cut or cleft 
two parts, eloven into two parts. 

: BIFC'ROUS (biforis, L.) that has double 
oors. 0 

BUGAMIST (6i/gamus, L.) one that hath 
two wives or huſbands at the ſame time, 

BUGENOUS {bigens and Gbigenus, L.) 
born of parents of two different nations ; al- 
ſo of parents of different kinds, 

BUGAT, an ancient Roman coin ſtamped 
with the figure of a chariot drawn by two 
horſes abreaſt, in value equal to the Denarius, 
or ſeyen pence half-penny Engliſh money. 

BIGARRA'DE, a kind of great o- 
range, F. 

To bo'd by the BIGHT (Sea Phraſe) is to 
hold by that part of the rope that is coiled or 
rolled up. 

BI'GOT (biget, F. probably of bey and 
gott, Germ. or by God, Engl.) a perſon who 
ſtiffly adheres to a party or prince. 

BIGOT/TED, become a bigot, zealouſly 
and obſtinately adhering to a party or princi- 
ple in religion. : | 

BIGOT'TISM, a ſtiff adherence to a 
party or opinion, though without or againſt 
reaſon. | 7 | 
- BIJU'GOUS (&ijugus, L.) yoked or cou- 
pled together, | 

BILIN'GUOUS (Gilinguis, L.) that can 
ſpeak two languages; double tongued, de- 


ceitful. : 
BIL/IOUS (Sies, L.) full of bile or 


choler. 

BILL of Debt (in Commerce) is the fame as 
a bond or writing obligatory z only being 
drawn in Zrnglifh, it is called a bill; but 
when in Latin a bond; or a bill is a fingle 
| bond without any condition: annexed, rs wor) 
a bon 
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2 bond has a penalty and condition. | 
BILL of Review. See Review. : 

BILL (in Pa-liament) a paper containing 

pofitions offered to the houſes to be paſſed 

the king, and then preſented to the king 
to paſs into an act or law. 

BIL'LETS, little Tflands. 

BIL/LON (in ceinage) a fort of baſe metal 
either of gold or filver, in the mixture of 
which copper predominates. 

BIMA'RIAN (bimaris, L.) of or per- 
taing to two ſeas, 

BIME/DIAL (with Mathematicians) if two 

C medial lines, as 
B] 


| D BC and CD 
| ccmmenſurable 
only in power, containing a rational rectan- 
gle, are compounded, the whole line B D ſhall 
be irrational, and is called a firſt bimedial line. 

BINARY Arithmetick, an arithmetick, 
in which, inſtead of the 10 figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progreſſion 
from 10 to 10, only two figures are uſed; the 
two figures'are © and x, and the cypher mul- 
tiplies every thing by 2, as in common arith- 
metick by 10. Thus 1 is 1, 10. 2, 11. 3, 
100. 4, Ge. | 

BINARY Number, one compoſed of two 


units. 


* 
— 


BINARY Meaſure (in Muſick) is a mea- 


ſure wherein you beat equally, or the time 
of riſi ig is equal to that of falling, 

To BIND; I bound, bound or bounden, 
(binden, Sax.) 1. To confine with bonds, to 
enchain : 2. to gird, to enwrap, to involve. 
3. to faſten to any thing: 4. to faſten toge- 
ther: 5. to cover a wound with dreſſings and 
bandages: 6. to compel, to conſtrain: 7. to 
oblige by ſtipulation or oath : 8. to oblige by 
duty or law: 9. to oblige by kindneſs ; 10. to 
confine, to hinder: 11. to hinder the flux 
of the bowels, to make coſtive: 12. To re- 
ſtrain: 13. to bind a book, to put it in a co- 
ver: 14. to Bind to, to oblige to ſerve ſome 
one: x5, to bind to, to contract with any body: 
16. to bind over, to oblige to make appearance. 
TO BIND, 1. To contract the parts to- 
gether, to grow Riff and hard: 2. to make 
coſtive: 3. To be obligatory. 

BIND ; a ſpecies of hops. 

BINDER; a fillet, a ſhred cut to bind with. 

BINDING (from to bind) a bandage. 

BINDWEED, an herb., 


# 


BI'NDING (with Falceners) is a tiring, or 


when a hawk ſeizes, 

BINN (binne, Sax) a great cheſt to put 
corn, &c. in. 

BINO'MIAL Root (in Matbematicks) is a 
Root compoſed of two parts joined by the 


fign +: Thus x+y or a Tb, or 3-+4 is a 


Binomial root, conſiſting of the ſum of two 
quantities g If it has three parts as x +y +2, 
it is called a Trinomial, and any root conſiſt- 
parts is called a 


1 


ing of more than three 
Multinomial, 


4 


| 


1 


— 


B I 


BINO/MINOUS (6inominis, L.) that ha 
two names. W. 

BVPAROUS (6iparus) that bath brought 
forth twice. . he” 

BIPE/DAL (of bipedalis, L.) of two feet 
long, wide, &c. 0 7 

BIPEDAL'ITY (bipedalitas, L.) the 
length of two feet. | 

BIPEDANEOUS (bipedaneus, L.) two 
feet thick, deep or hollow within the ground. 

BIPET”ALOUS (of bis and wels, Gr.) 
conſiſting of two flower leaves, Ns ter 

BIQUA/DRATE, i. e. a double quadrate or 
ſquare, * 1 

BIRD's Eye, Foot, Tongue, Neſ, ſo many 
different kind of herbs. 

The BIRTH of a Meſs (on Shipbeard) the 
proper place for a meſs to put their cheſts in, 

BIRTH- Hort, an herb. 

BIRTH (Beonpe, Sax.) the deſcent, ex- 
tration or original of a perſon. 

BIRTH (Sea Term) is us'd to fignify 
room or covenience for, either for failing or 
living; hence the phraſe 3 he has gotteh a 
good birth, which means he gotten a 
good place, for either convenience or profit, 

BIRTH'RIGHT (of beonpe, and nike, 
Sax.) the honour or eſtate belonging to the 
firſt-born or prior in birth, | 

BISCOTVN (Confe#.) a confection made 
of fine flower, powder'd ſugar, marmalade, 
the white of eggs, &c. | 

BISH'OPRICK (of bircod and nic a 
kingdom, Sax.) the province or juriſdiction 
of a biſhop. | 

BISH/OP*s Leaves, an herb. 

BISHOP's Hort, the plant called alſo 
Catharine's flower. 8 85 4 

BISMUTH, otherwiſe called tin glaſs, is 
a mineral and ſemi-metal, compoſed of the 
firſt matter of tin; its ſubſtance is hard, heg- 
vy, ſharp, and brittle, of a large grain, poliſh'd 
white and ſhinning. It is alſo called Mar- 
caſite, on account of its extraordinary white- 
neſs and beauty. It contains an arſenica! 
ſalt that renders it very dangerous to be taken 
inwardly. 

BIS'QUET (probably of bis, twice, and 
coctus, ba ked) a ſort of hard baked-breador cake. 


BISKET (with Confectioners) a com- 
BIS'QUET S poſition of fine flower, eggs, 
ſugar, &c, | 
1 To BISSE CT. See Biſect. 6 
BI'STER 7 (with Painters, &c.) a co- 
BI'STRE & lour made of the foot of chim - 


neys boiled, and afterwards diluted in water, 
to waſh their deſigns. 
BL/SUS, or Panis Bifius (ancient Deeds) a 
brown loaf, or brown bread. 
BISUL!'COUS (biſculus, L.) cloven-footed, 
forked. 
BIT, a little piece of any thing. 
A BITE (a bire, Sov.) any hurt made by 
the teeth; alſo a quantity bitteu off at once; 
K 2 alſo 


B L 
alſo a cheat, 
trick, Ce. 
BITT, . piece of filver in Barbadoes, cur- 
rent at ſeven pence half-penny. 
BI'TINGNESS (of biran, Sax.) ſharp- 
neſs of taſte, or pungency of words, &c, 
BITTER (biren, Sax.) 1. Having a hot, 
acrid, biting taſte, like wormwood : 2. ſharp, 


eruel, ſevere: 3. calamitous, miſerable : 
4. painful, inclement : 5. ſharp, reproachful, 
fatyrical: 6. mournful, afflicted : 7. in any 


manner, unpleaſing or hortful. 

BITTERLY (trom bitter) 1. With a bit- 

ter taſte: 2. in a bitter manner, ſorrowfully, 
calamitouſly : 3. ſharply, ſeverely. 
; BITTERNESS (f (from bitter) 1. A bitter 
taſte: 2. malice, grudge, hatred, implaca- 
bility : 3. ſharpneſs, ſeverity of temper : 4. 
ſatyre, piquancy, keenneſs of * 5. 
ſorrow, vexation, affliction. ' 

* BITUMEN, an inflammable matter, fat 
and unctious, which -Naturalifts diſtinguiſh 
into three ſorts, hard, ſoft, and liquid or oily ; 
ſome bitumens are foſlils, others are found 
floating on lakes, and others ſpring out of the 
earth like fountains, one kind of it is a ſort 
of lime, clammy like pitch, and ſmelling 
ſomething like brimſtone, The ancients uſed 
It inſtead of mortar for building, and alſo in- 
ſtead of oil for lamps. 

BIVEN'TER (with Anatomiſfts) the ſixth 
muſcle of the jaw, and laſt of thoſe that ſerve 
to open it; it is called Biventer on account 
of its having as it were two bellies for its 
two extremities, 20 a w—_ in the mid- 
dle. 

BIX-WORT, an 3 

BLACK (blac, Sax. ), a colour, is ſome- 
what opaque and porous, which imbibing all 
the light falling on it reflects none, ane tor 
that reaſon exhibits no colour. 

BLAGENESS (blacneppe, Sax.) "OY 
to ariſe from ſuch a peculiar texture and 
fituation of the ſuperficial parts of any black 

' body, that doth, as it were, deaden and 
abſotb the light fallen upon it, and reflects 
none or very little of it outwards to the eye. 

BLACK -BIRD, à bird well known. 

BLACK Sulphur (with Chymifis) 
is expreſſed by this character. a O 

To BLACKEN (of blacian, Sax.) to 
make or grow black; to ſcandalize, &c, 

BLACK - SMITH (of blac and Smi S, 
Sax.) a worker in iron. 

BLADE (blz>, Sax.) a leaf, with Bota- 
niſts, the firſt ſprout of a plant that cames 
out of tbe ground, lo long as it is au to 
be cropped. | 

BLADE, a bravo, an hector; alſo a ſpruce 
fellow, a beau. 


19g. 

BLAIN (blen, Du, * Sax.) with 
Surgeons, an angry puſh, ſomewhat. reſem- 
wy he . pox, det redder and much 


* . ad 4 
* * 


To BLADE ie, to go flaunting or vapour- 


| ed. 
| 


a tricker; alſo a ſharping | painfuller, and is one of the ſymptoms of 


the plague. 
BLAIN (in Cattle) a ditemper, being a 
bladder full of wind and water, riſing from 


and will at laſt ſtop the breath of the beaſt. 

BLAMEABLE (from blame) culpable, 
faulty. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, 

which are on both ſides equally blameable, 
 Dryden's 25 ATA 

BLAMEABLENESS ** 
fault, the ſtate of being liable to b/ame. 

BLAMEABLY (from 6lameable) mh 
in a manner liable to cenſure, 

To BLAME (6/amer, F.) 1. To cenſure, 
to charge with a fault: it generally impliez 
a flight cenſure: 2. to b/ame has uſually the 
particle for before the fault: 3 8 
but rately, of. 

BLAME (from the verb.) 1. Fault, im- 
putation of a fault: 2. crime, that which 
produces or deſerves cenſure: 3. hurt. 

BLAMEFULL (from blame no) 
criminal, guilty, meriting lame. 

BLAMELESS (from 6/ame.) 1. Guiltleſs, 
innocent, exempt from cenſure or blame: 2; 
ſometimes it is uſed with e,. 

We wil be blameleſs of this thine oath. 
Joſbua, ii. 17. 

BLA MELESSLY ( from blameleſe) inno- 
cently, without crime. 

RLAMELESSNESS (from blame] h) in- 
nocence, exemption from cenſure. 

BLAMER (from 6/ame) one that blames 
or finds fault, a cenſurer. | 

BLAME-WORTHY row blame and 
worthy) culpable, blameable, worthy of blam: 
or cenſure, 

AI BLANCH'ER (blanſebiſſtur, F.) a 
whitener. 

BLANCH'ING (nch, F.) a white. 
ening. 

BLANCH-LION (i. e. bie lion) th 
title of one of our putſevants at arms. 

BLAN/DIMENT (Slandimentum, L. ) 2 
thing pleaſantly done or ſpoken. 

BLANK'NESS,:,paleneſs, Cc. 
out of countenance or abaſhed. 

BLANK Ferſis, verſes without Ain 

RLAPSIGONVYA (ENA He, Gr. ) a diſ- 
eaſe in bees when they do not breed, or their 
young ones miſcarry. 

BLASPHE'MA TORINESS, blaſphe- 
mouſneſs. 

BLASPHE'MER (blaſphemateur, F. blaſ- 
phemator, L.) one who ſpeaks blaſphemy. 

BLASPHEMY (þaarprpuda, Gr.) an ut- 
tering of reproachful words, tending to the 
diſhonour of God, Sc. vile, baſe language. 
« BLASPHE/MOUSNESS (blaſphbeme, F. 
blaſtbemia, L.. Brarpiguir, Gr.) blaſphemy. 

LASTED (of blor x, Sax.) withered 
with the winds; mar. '< ſpoiled, deſtroy- 


a * 


BLASTED 


the root of the tongue, which grows larg rge, 
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hite. 


. N ing of the eyes red 


of ſight, a privation of the 
ariſing from a total deprivation of the organs 


p * 


BL. 
BLASTED Cory, corn that is poor and 
hin in the ear, having but little in it. 

BLE (in Botany) the inward bark of a 


5 ree, F. N 


To BLEACH (probably of Blerſen,- Teut. 
blechen, Dut, or ;eblecen, Sax.) to whiten, 


; : £0 dry in the ſun. For 


BLEAKNESS, coldneſs of the wind. 
BLEAR- eyed, having the external cover- 
turned outwards. 
BLEATING of blæezan, Sax.) the cry- 
ing of ſheep. we Ovary HO 
BLEEDING (of blezan, Sax.) ſending 
or letting out of blood,” © 
BLEPHAROXIS'TUM (of Batpager, and 


eu, to ſcrape off, Gr.) an inſtrument fo 


pulling hairs out of the eye-lid, © - 
BLES'SEDNESS (of blepz1an, Sax.) fe- 
licity, beatitude. To - 


BLIND'FOLD (of blind and fealvan, | / 


Sax,) having the eyes covered. 

BLIND Nettle, and herb. 
BLIND/NESS (blindnerre, Sax.) want 
Talstzan of ſight, 


of it, or an inveluntary obſtruction of their 
functions. | 


BLIS'FULNESS (of blippe and full, Sax.) 


| 5 happineſs. 


To BLIS SOM, to leap as a ram does up- 
on a ewe. n 


-- BLITES, a kind of beet, an herb that has 

ſcarce any taſte or ſcent. 

' BLITH/NESS | (of bliSenexre, 
BLITH'SOMNESS Sax.) a being very 


= pleaſant or merry. 


BLITHLV (of be and lif, Sax. life) 


4 briſk ly, readily, faſt, apace. 


BLO ACH, a puſtule, wheal or ſmall 
ſwelling, * g | 


BLOCK (with Falconers) the perch where. 
on the hawk is kept. [dv 


BLOCK. Lands, a piece of land ancient- 


| | ly, that which is now called freehold land. 


Double BLOCKS (in 3 Sbip) are ſuch as 


are uſed When much ſtrength is required, 


& becauſe they will purchaſe with more eaſe 


than fingle blocks, tho* much ſlower. 

- BLOGK and BLOCK (Sea Term) a phraſe 
uſed when two blocks meet, in haling any 
tackle or hallyard, having ſuch blocks be- 
longing to them. ö mf 

FISH- BLOCK (ina Ship) is a block hung 
in a knot at the end of a davit; the uſe of 
it is to hale up the flooks of the anchor to a 
ſhip's bow, bY 

SNATCH-BLOCK (in a Ship) is a large, 
block with a ſhiver in it, and a notch cut 

through one of its cheeks, for the more 

ready receiving in of any rope. It is uſed 

{xr the fall of the winding tackle, | 


= - To BLISTER (blyyfter, Dutch) to raiſe | 
£ bliſters. e 


BLOCK, a piece of marble as it comes 
out of the quarrx. . 


BL 
a 2 
To BLOCR ADE (Military Term) to flop 
or ſhut up all the avenues and paſſages, and 
hinder all intelligence being ſent into or out of 
town or fort; ſo that it may receive no 
relief. 3 
BLOCK HEAD (of block, Teut. and 
heafow, Sax. the head} a ſtupid, ignorant, 
fellow, Tc. 4 , 
BLOCK'/ISH (of block, Teut. ) ignorant 
ſtupid. 8 , [Kt . 
BLOCK/ISHNESS, ſtupidity, &c. 
BLOOD (blow, Sax. and Dan.) a warm red 
liqour or humour, circulating by means of ar- 
teries and veins through every part of the body; 
by microſcropes the blood appears to confiſt of 


little red globules ſwim ming in an aqueous li. 


qour, ſuppoſed to be the cruor and ſerum. 

BLOOD/LESS (bloplep, Sax. ( having no 
blood, 2 
BLOOD/INESS (of blovigneppe, Sax.) 
a being bloody in body; alſo bloody - minded 
neſs, * | re 

BLOOD-hed, the ſpilling of blood, mur- 
der, ſlaughter. | 

BLOOD-ſbetten, a diſtemper of the eyes, 
when the blood veſſels are very much extended, 
ſo as to make the eyes appear red. 

BLOOM'ING 2 (of bloym of blotgp- 

BLOOM'Y mian, Sax.) bloſſoming 
or in bloſſom. | | 

BLOS'SOMLESS, without bloſſoms. 

_ BLUE Mantle, the title of one of our 
purſevants at arms. 

Turnſole BLUE, a blue uſed by painters, 
by boiling a quarter of a pound of turnſole in 
a pint and half of water. 

BLU/ING of Metals (with Gilders) is the 
heating any metal till it has aſſumed a blue 
colour. 

To BLUNDER (blunderen, Dutch.) 1. To 
miſtake groſsly, to err very widely, to miſtake 
ſtupidly: it is a word implying contempt 3: 2. 
to flounder, to ſtumble, 

To BLUND ER; to mix fooliſhly or 
blindly. | | | 
BLUNDER (from the verb) a groſs or 
ſhameful miſtake, 
BLUNDERER (from blunder) a man apt 
to commit blunders, a blockhead. 
BLUNT, having a dull edge or point, 
A BLUNT Fellozw, one who is fincere and 
plain in his diſcourſe, not uſing fawning or 
complaiſance, but freely reproving perſons for 
their follies or vices. 
BLUNTTSEH, ſomething blunt, not very 
ſharp. ' | 

To BLUR, to blot or ſtain paper with ink, 
alſo to make a houſe ſound with a trumpet. 
To BLURT out, to ſpeak raſhly and in- 
conſiderately. | | 
BLUSH, a redneſs in the face, proceeding 
from modeſty. #& 
BLUSH'ING, a phenomenon in the animal 
85 excited from a ſenſe of ſhame, 

* n * 


BOAR TSH. 


B O 


BOARUSHNESS (of banipc and nerre, 
Sax.) ſwinith diſpoſition. 0985 
To BOAST (50%, — 1. Brag, to 
diſplay one s own worth, or „ in great 
words, to talk oftentatioufly ; with : 2. 
ſometimes it is uſed with in: 3. to exalt 
one's ſelf. | 
To BOAST ;-to brag of, to diſplay with 
oſtentatious language: 2. to magnify, to 
exalt. & 4943 | 

BOAST (from the verb.) 1. A cauſe of 
Beaſting, an 'oceafion of pride, the thing 
boaſted : 2. an exprefſion of ion, a 
proud ſpeech. | 
- BOASTER {from beaft) a bragger, a man 
that vaunts any thing oftentatiouſly. | 

BOASTFUL (from boaſt and full) often- 
tatious, inclined to brag. 

- BOASTINGLY. (from boaſting) oftenta- 
tiouſly. 

6 BOAT (baz, Sax.) 1. A veſſel to paſs 
the water in. It is diſtinguiſhed from other 
veſſels by being ſmaller and uncovered, and 
com moved by rowing : 2. a ſhip of 
ſmall fize, as a paſſage-boat, packet-boat, &c. 
- BOCARDO® (with Legiciant) the fifth 
mode of the third figure. In a fyllagiſm in 
Bocardo, the firſt propoſition is particular 
and negative, the ſecond univerſal, and the 
middle term the ſubje@ of the two propoſi- 
tions, as 1 

I. Some animal is not man. 
2. Every animal is endued with ſenſation, 

3. Therefore there is ſomething endued with 

ſenſation befides man. 
- - BODY (bodige, Sax. as defined by Natu- 
ralifts) a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubſtance, 
compoſed of matter, form, and privation, 
according to the Peripateticls. 

2. Of an aſſemblage of hooked heavy at- 
toms, according to the Corpuſcularians and 
"Epicureans; of a certain quantity of extenſion 
according to Des Cartes; of a ſyſtery or aſ- 
ſociation of ſolid maſſy, hard, im ble, 
moveable particlesranged or diſpoſed in this or 
that manner according to Sir Iſaac Newton ; 
whence reſult bodies of this or that form, 
diſtinguiſhed by this or that name; others de- 
Ane body robe that which has extention, re- 
fſtance, and is capable of motion. 

BODY, with regard to animals, is us'd in 
oppoſition to the ſoul, wiz. for that part 
compoſed of bones, muſcles, canals, juices, 
nerves, Sc, in which ſenſe body makes rhe 
ſubject of anatomy. | 
. Regular BODY (in Geometry) one which 
Has all the angles and ſides; as alſo all the 
planes which compoſe the ſurface, alike and 
equal; of which there are no more than 
Fve kinds, the dodecaedron confifting of 12 
pentagons, the bexaedron, iceſacdron of 20, 
vHardron of d pentagons, and rerraedron of 4 
angles and the cube of 6 ſquares. - Theſe are 
called Platomct bodies, | 
* BOG; ſome detive it of baagen, Dut, to 


| 


4 


| 


„ 


B Q 


bend, becauſe it gives way when it is trod upon, 


or quagg, Eng. or rather gp#*p, Sax. and 
Fuac, tender, and foft, Baxter) a maſh, 
d full of water and mud. 


BOG'G LE-BOE, a bugbear to fright . L 


children. 
; BOICININ'GA, an animal (in America) 
call'd the rattle-ſnake, whoſe bite is deadly, 


except a ſ remedy be applied. | 
BOILING - Phyficks} the agitation of ; 
fluid body, ri from fire being applied 
to it. 
BOIS“ TEROUSNESS, tempeſtuouſneſ;, 
unrulineſs. 


BOLD (bald, Sax.) 1. Daring, brave, 
Rout, courageous, magnanimous, ſearleſs, in- 
tre pid 2. executed with ſpirit, and without 
mean caution: 3. confident, not ſcrupulous, 
not timorous: 4. impudent, rude: 5. licen- 
tious, ſuch as ſhew great liberty of fiction: 
6. ſtanding out to the view, ſtriking to the 
eye: 7. open, ſmooth, even, level: a failor's 
term: 8. to make bold; to take freedoms; 
a phraſe not grammatical, though common. 
To be bold is better, as I woes bold to ſpeak. 

Some men have the fortune to be eſteemed 
wits, only for making bold to ſcoff at theſe 
things, which the greateſt part of mankind 
reverence. Tillotſon. 

To BOLDEN (from Sold) to make 60/4, 
to give courage. 

BOLDFACE (from Sold and face) impu- 


| dence, ſaucineſs: a term of reproach and re- 


prehenſion. 

BOLDFACED (from bold and face) im- 
pudent. " 

BOLDLY (from bold.) 1. In a bold man- 
ner, with courage, with ſpirit; 2. it may 
perhaps be ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe, for 
impudently. ; | 

BOLDNESS (from be/d,) 1. Courage, 
bravery, intrepidity, ſpirit, fortitude, magna- 
nimity, daringneſs: 2. exemption from cav- 
tion, and ſcrupulous nicety : 4. freedom, li- 
berty : 4. confident truſt in God: 5. aſſurance, 
freedom from fear: 6. impudence. 

To BOLT into company, is to come ſudden- 
ly, unexpectedly or rudely into it. 

BOLTER, a cant name for one who con- 
ceals himſelf in his o houſe or ſome pri- 
vileged place, and dares only peep and not 
go out from his retreat. 

BOLT-HEAD (with Chymifh) along ſtrait 
necked glaſs veſſel for diſtillations, which be- 
ing fitted to the noſe of an alembick, or ſtill, 
is called a receiver; and when the neck of 
one is well joined to the neck of another it is 


called a double veſſel. 
(in a ſbip) are a ſort 


Fend BOLTS 
Fender BOLTS 5 of bolts made with 


long and thick heads, and truck into the ut- 
termoſt wales or bends of the ſhip, to fave 
the ſides of her from hurts, gallings and 
bruiſes. | 


| 
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for forcing the planks and other works, and 
to bring them cloſe together. 

Ring BOLTS (in a ſhip) are bolts made uſe 
of for bringing of the planks and thoſe parts, 
to which the breeches and tackle of the 
ordnance are faſtened. 

Tranſum BOLTS (with Gunners) are bolts 
which go betwixt the cheeks of a gun-car- 
riage to ſtrengthen the tranſums, 

Priſe BOLTS (with Gunners) large knobs 
of iron on the cheek of a carriage, which 
prevent the handſpike from ſliding, when 
it is poiſing up the breech of a piece. 

Traverſe BOLTS (with Gunners) two ſhort 
bolts, put one into each end of an Eng 
mortar carriage, which ſerves to traverſe the 
mortar. 4 

Bracket BOLTS (with Gunners) bolts 
which go thro* the cheeks of a mortar, and 
by the help of the coins keep it fixed to the 
elevation given her. þ 8 

Rag BOLTS (in a ip) are ſuch as have 
jags 5 barbs on as A to keep them 
from flying out of the hole in which they 
are. 


Clench BOLTS (in a ſip) bolts that are 


clenched with a riveting hammer, at the 


end where they come through. 

Drive BOLTS (in a fhip) are long pieces 
of iron, which are uſed to drive out other 
bolts, tree nails or the like. 

Forelo:k BOLTS (in a Hip) are thoſe 
which have a forelock of iron at the end 
driven in to keep it from ſtarting back. 

BOLT'ING (in Gray's 7 a kind of 
exerciſe or arguing caſes among the ſtudents. 

BO'LUS (with Phyſicians) a medicine pre- 
pared of a confiſtence ſomewhat thicker thari 
honey; being a quantity that can be taken on 
the point of a knife at one mouthful . 

BOLUS Armoniaeus, i. e. Bole armoniackh, 
a ſort of crumbling earth or ſtone found in 
Armenia, uſed by Phyſicians and Painters. 
BOMBS (Gun- 
nery) large ſhells 
of caſt iron, 
having large 
vents to receive 
the fuſees, theſe 
fuſees B ate 
made of wood, 
and drove full of 
2 corgpoſition 
made of meal 
powder, ſul- 
phur and falt- 
petre. After 
the bomb has been filled with this powder, the 


fuſees is driven into the vent within an inch of 


the head, and pitched over to preſerve it ; 


they uncaſe the fuſee When they put the bomb 
into the mortar and ſalt it with meal powder, 
Which having taken fire by the flaſh of the 
powder in the chamber of the mortar, burns 


all the time the bomb is in the air, and the | 


Bo 
| compoſition in the fuſee being, ſpent, it fires 
the powder in the bomb with a great force, 
blowing up whatever is about it, and the great 
height it goes in the air, and the force with 
yu it falls, makes it go deep into the 
earth. 

BOND (bord, Sax. bound.) It is writ- 
ten indiflerently, in many of its ſenſes, bond 
or band ; 1. Cords, or chains, with which 
any one is bound : 2. ligament that holds any 
thing together: 3. union, connection: 4. 
chains, impriſonment, captivity : 5, cement 
of union, cauſe of union, link of connexion: 
6. a writing of obligation to pay a ſum, or 
perform a contract: 7. obligation, law by 
which any man is obliged, | 

BOND (from bind, perhaps from bond, 
_ Febonden, Sax.) capture, in a ſervile 
tate, 

BONDAGE (from bond) captivity, im- 
priſonment, ſtate of reſtraint. | 

BOND SOCOME (Common Law) a cu- 
ſtom of the tenants being bound to grind 
their corn at the lord's mill. 

BOND (in Carpentry) à term uſed, as 
make good bond, kgnifics laden two or more 
pieces together, either with tenanting, or 
mortifing, or dove - tailing. 

BOND (with Anatomiſt) a part of the body, 
white, hard and , brittle, undiſtendably and 
void of ſenſation ; ſupporting and ſhaping the 
whole body, covered with a membrane called 
Perioftcum, which is extremely ſenſible ; bones 
are generally hollow and contain an oily ſub- 
ſtance called marrow : the texture of bones 
conſiſt in thin Lamina or plates, lying over 
one another, and they of fibres, running 
lengthways, ſome to the extremities; but 
others not ſo far, none of them terminating 
in a direct end; but are continued tranſverſly 
and ſomewhat arched, the fibres of one fide 
meeting with thoſe of the other; ſa that 
they are continuations of one another in a ſort 
of long ellipſes, not of equal lengths; but 
ſome longer, others ſhorter. 

 BONE/LESS (of þbanlear, Sax.) without 
bones. 

BON'ITY (bonitas, L.) goodneſs. 

The ſhip has ber Courſe and BONNET 
abroad (Sea phraſe) is as much as to ſay, ſhe 
has the bonnet added to her courſe, which be- 


{ore ſhe had not. 

BON/NINESS (of 6oxus, L.) ſpruceneſs, 
cleverneſs. | 

BO'NY NESS, a being bony or full of 
bones, 

BOOK'ISHNESS (of boc and iſb, an ad- 
ject. termin. and nerre, Sax.) diſpoſition to 
read books much. | 

BOOM'ING (Sea term) uſed: of a ſhip 
when ſhe makes all the fail ſhe can, and is 
then ſaid to come booming. : 

BOOR/ISHNESS, ciowniſhneſs. 

BOOTS, the plant Marigold. 4 
| BOOTES (C55, an ox, and ddt, to drive, 


3, ©, 
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#, e. the ox - driver) the name of a northern 
conſtellation, containing 34 ftars, called alſo 
Arctophylax, and in Engliſh King Charles's 
Wain, / * of 

BOOT'Y (butin, F. or of heute, Teut. 
or of bute, Du.) prey, ſpoil, pillage, prize. 

To play BOOTY, to prevaricate, to play a 
loſing game, to draw in others to play. 

BORAX (borax, low Lat.) an artificial 
ſalt, prepared from ſal armoniac, nitre, cal- 
cined tartar, ſea ſalt, and alum, diſſolved in 
wine. It is principally uſed to ſolder metals, 
and ſometimes an uterine ingredient in medi- 
cine. N ; | 
BORN, the participle paſſive of bear. 
Clodius may be bold and inſolent, born away 
by his paſſion. Swift, 

To be BORN (derived from the word to 
bear, in the ſenſe of bringing forth ; as my 
mother bore me twenty years ago; or I was 
born twenty years ago. 1. To come into life. 
Nor nature s law with fruitleſs ſorrow 
mourn, 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou waſt born. 

Prior. 

2. It is uſually ſpoken with regard to cir- 
cumſtances; as he was born a prince, he was 
born to empire, he was born for greatneſs, that 
is, formed at the birth. 

Vet man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks 
fly upwards. Fob. v. 7 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother 
is born for adverſity. Prov. xvii. 17. 

BOROUGH (bonboe, Sax.) 1. It figni- 
fied anciently a ſurety, or a man bound for 
others, As the old laws uſe it, it is not a 
borougb town, that is, a franchiſed town, but 
a main pledge of an hundred free perſons, 
therefore called a free borough, or francplegium, 
2. A town with a corporation. 

BOROUGH Engliſh, is a cuſtomary 
deſcent of lands or tenements, whereby, in 
all places where this cuſtom holds, lands and 
tenements deſcend to the youngeſt ſon ; or, 
if the owner have no iſſue, to the youngeſt 
brother. Cowel. 

BOSCAGE (boſcage, F.) wood, or wood- 
lands ; repreſentation of woods, 

BOSKY {boſgue, F.) wocdy, 

BOSON (corrupted from 6oatſevain.) 

BOSS (boſſe, F.) 1. A ſtud, an orna- 
ment raiſed above the reſt of the work, a 
ſhining prominence : 2. the part riſing in the 
_— of any thing: 3- a thick body of any 

ind. 5 

+ BOSVEL, a ſpecies of crowwfoot, 

BOTANICAL 7 (from B8:ir&m, Cr. an 

BOTANICK 5 herb) relating to herbs, 
killed in herhs. 

BOTANIST (from botany) one ſkilled in 
plants, one who itudies the various ſpecies of 
plants, | | To 
 BOTANOLOCY (&rav»yia, Gr.) a 
diſcourſe, upon plants, | 

BOTANY (from cru, Gr, an herb) 


B O 


the ſcience of plants, that part of natual WM 
hiftory which relates to vegetables. 
BRAIN (bnzgen, Sax. breyne, Dutch.) 
1. That collection of veſſels and organs in 
the head, from which ſenſe and motion ariſe 


2. that part in which the underſtanding iz ond ne 


placed; therefore taken for the underſtand. BOL 
ing: 3. ſometimes the affections. to oblig 
To BRAIN mpg the. noun) to daſh out BOL 
the brains, to kill by beating out the brains, having 
BRAINISH (from brain) hot-headed, BOL 
furic us; as cerebroſus in Latin. nitas, L 
BRAINLESS (from brain) filly, thought. BOL 
leſs, witleſs. e liberalit 
BRAINPAN (from brain and pan) the To 
ſkull containing the brains; : bud, to 
BRAINSICK (from brain and fick) diſeaſed BOU 

in the underſtanding, addle-headed, giddy, dlow, a 
thoughtleſs. | p BOU 
BRAINSICKLY (from brainfick) weakly, horſe, 1 
headily. + | with fa 
BRAINSICEKNESS (from 6rainfick) in- BOV 
diſcretion, giddineſs. inſtrum 
BOTANO SOPHISTS (of Bolavi, an BOV 
herb, and cobig ne, a ſophiſter, Gr.) a bota- former! 
niſt or one ſkilled in herbs. of the 
BO'THRION (þ:9guv, of 8e9©-, a ditch, BON 
3 kind of hollow, narrow and hard ulcer or draſs 
in the tunica cornea; alſo the ſocket of the ® lath o 
teeth. & ly uſed | 
To BOTTOM. off (a Drinking term) W 4 #4 
drink the laſt draught of a pot of drink, BO 
or the laſt glaſs of a bottle of wine. Wy ordnanc 
BOTTOM'LESS (of bozan, and ler, BOW 
Sax.) having no bottom, 1 BON 
BOTTOMRY (fo called from the bot-, . ToB 
tom of the Ship) is a ſort of uſury that ij 2 puddin 
founded upon the ſafe return of a ſhip, from BOW 
the voyage to the place where her cargo is Jour) an 
conſigned :; as follows, the maſter, purſer, inter wos 
mate or other perſon takes up a certain ſum To B 
of money at 20, 30, 40, or more per Cent, with boy 
to be paid at the ſafe return of the ſhip, but A BC 
if the ſhip be taken by enemies, or pirates, 45 Ws 
rink. ou 


or founders at fea, the lender loſes his mo- 
ney. 8 
BOVIL'LON (with Farriers) is a lump of 
fleſh or excreſcence growing either upon or 
juſt by the fruſh, which makes the fruſh 
ſhoot out like a pump, which is called the 
neſh blowing upon the fruſh, and makes 2 
horſe halt, F. 

BOUL'DER Walls ( ArchiteR.) certain 
walls built of round flints or pebbles, laid on 
a ſtrong mortar z uſed where the ſea has 
a beach caſt up, &c. 

BOULE'TE (with Horſemen) a term uſed 
of a horſe, when the fetlock or paſtern joint 
bends _— and out of its natural fitua- 
tion, F, | 

BOULTINE (with Archite#s) a conver 
moulding, whoſe convexity is but a 14th of 
the circle, and is placed next below the plinth 
in the 1uſcan and Dorick capital. 

9/96 A BON ck, 
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er, &c. alſo a boaſt * 

To BOUNCE, to brag, to vapour or ſpeak 
boaſtingly ; alſo to make a crack with a very 
Jond note, as gunpowder. 

BOUND/EN (of bond, Sax.) pertaining 
to obligation, &c. | 

BOUND'/s.ESNESS (of bondlear, Sax.) 
having no bounds or limits. | 

BOUN'T EOUSNESS (of bonte, F. of Bo- 
nitas, L.) a giving plenteouſly, 

BOUN'TIFULNESS, fulneſs of bounty, 
liberality. bi ; 

To BOUR/GEON (bourgeonner, F.) to 
bud, to ſhoot, to put forth buds. 

BOUT (of behzen, Sax. to beat) ftroke, 
blow, attempt, trial. 

BOUT (with Horſemen) a term uſed of a 
horſe, when he is over-done, and quite ſpent 
with fatigue. f by ſ bend) 

BOW (bo'za o an, Sax, to an 
inſtrument fy ors arrows. 

BOW (with Mathematicians) an inſtrument 
formerly uſed in navigation to take the height 
of the ſun, 

BOW (with Shipwwrights) a beam of wood 
or braſs, with three long ſcrews that direct 
a lath of wood or ſteel to any part, common- 
ly uſed to make dravghts of ſhips, &c. 

A bold BOW (of a Ship) is a broad bow. 
BOW Pieces (in a Ship) are the pieces of 
ordnance at her bow. 

BOW Anchors } anchors that are carried 

BOWERS in the ſhip's bower. 

To BOWEL (of beyeau, F. or botulus, L.) 
a pudding) to take out the bowels. 


lour) an arbour made or covered with greens 
interwaven, 

To BOWL (jouer à la boule, F.) to play 
with bowls in a bowling- green, &c, 

A BOWL (bolle, Sax. boule, F.) a veſſel 
or cup of wood, metal or earthen ware to 
drink out of. 


Check the BOW-LINE y (Ses Terms) 

Eaſe the BOW-LINE F which im- 

Run up the BOW -LINE port, let it 
be more ſlack. 


To BOWLT a Coney (Hunting term, of 
bouter, F.) to ſtart or put up a coney. 
BOW'SING upon the tack (with Sailors) 
fignifies haling upon the tack. ; 
BOW'YERS, this com- 
pany was incorporated 
ann 16223 but had been 
'} a fraternity long before; 
and the company doubt- 
| leſs more eminent when 
the long bow was more 
in uſe, before the inven- 
| tion of gunpowder., Their arms are argent 
upon a cheyron between three floats, as many 
wr Os 
OX (box-7 „Sax. box · tree, or 
dox · wood. | e , 


A BOUNCE, a ſudden noiſe, as of gun- 


BOWER (of bun of bune, Sax. a. par- 


BR 


Box (in Tue certain different quan- 
tities and weights of certain commodities. 
BOX and needle (with Mat bematicians) a 
ſmall compaſs applied to a theodolite or wo 
ſuch inftrument uſed in ſurveying, &c, to 
find out how any place is fituated, by the 
point of a needle, touched with a loadſtone's 
pointing towards the North, 
BOY (prob. of vate, Gr. but Minſevus 
GY it of bube, Teut.) a male child, a 
d. 
BOY'ISHNESS, the acting like a boy. 
BRAB'BLER (of brabbe/en, Du.) a wrange 
ler, a brawler. e | 
BR A'BANT, fo called of Brabo, a noble 
Roman, and relation to Julius Ceſar, who 
attended him in his Gallick expedition. A 
dutchy. 4 
BRACE (a Hunting term) a le or pair 
as of bucks, dogs, foxes, e. jo t 
BRACE (at Milan) a meaſure equal to 
1 2d ells Engliſh, 
BRACE (at Venice) a meaſure equal to 2, 
96 ells . * 
To BRACE be yard (Sea phraſe) is to 
bring the yard to either fide, 
BRACHELE'TS (Oi Records) hounds or 
beagles of the ſmaller and lower kind, ? 
BRACHIO'LUM (with Mathenaticians) 
a member of an inſtrument uſed upon aſtro- 
labes, Ic. and uſually made of braſs, with 
ſeveral joints, that the end or point may be 
ſet to any degree of the aſtrolabe, ſometimes 
called a creeping Index, 


BRACH/MANS , ſo called of Brachmor 
BRA MENS 5 or Bromba, the pre- 
BRAM'INS ſcriber of their rights 


or -_ prieſts or learned men in Zaft-India, 


anciently a ſort of philoſophers, which from 


their going naked were called gymnoſophiſts, 
and were to the Indians, as the Chaldees to 
the Mrians, and the Magi to the Perſians, 
and the Druids to the ancjent Britons and 
Gauls, 

BRACE'ISHNESS (of brack, Dut. ſalt) 
ſaltiſhneſs. | | 
a BRADS, a ſort of ſlender nails without 

eads. | | | 

BRAIN (metaphorically) is uſed for wit 
and judgment, — 


Sax. the brain) witleſs, 
BRAIN- SICK, crazy-headcd alſo fickle, 


unconſtant. N 


BRAISES (in Cookery) meat drefſed 4 Ia 
braize, is either meat broiled upon the coals, 
or elſe baked in a campaign oven between two 
fires, one above, and the other below. 

BRAN (of bonn, Sax. a river) at the be- 
ginning or end of the names of places, de- 
notes it to be a place at or near a river, as 
Rrenford. 


BRANCH (by Botaniſie) is defined to be 
the diviſion of a talk of a plant; in trees ic 
| is _ a bough, | 


A fruit 
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A in BRANCH (with Gardeners) that 
which ſhoots out of the cut of the preceding 

year, and is naturally of a conſiderable thick - 
3 | 


eſs, + » | | 
A BRANCH half ewod (with Gardeners) 
is one that is too groſs for a fruit branch, and 
too Nender for a wood branch. 

Spurious wood BRANCHES - (with Gar- 

deners) are ſuch as come otherwiſe than from 
the cuts of the preceding year ; becauſe 
branches ſhould never come, but from thoſe 
of- the laſt cut. 
- BRANCHES (with Architects) the arches 
of Gotbick vaults, which arches tranſverſing 
from one angle to another, diagonal-wiſe 
form a croſs between the two arches which 
make” the ſides of the ſquare, of which the 
arches are diagonals, 


- BRANCH'INESS, the fulneſs or ſpread- | 


ing of branches. | | 
BRASMA'TIAS, a kind of earthquake, 
when the earth moves directly upwards. 
BRASS (bnær, Sax.) a compound or 
fictitious metal, made by mixing melted cop- 
per with Lapis calaminaris. | 
BRAS'SICOURT 2 (with Horſemen) an 
BRACHICOURT 5 horſe whoſe fore 
legs are bended naturally, 
BRAS'SINESS (of bnapineppe, Sax.) a 
being braſſy. | 
BRAVE (brave, F.) 1. Courageous, dar- 
ing, bold, generous, high · ſpirited. 
From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 
Shows your brave heart victorious as your 
eyes. Waller. 
2. Gallant, having a noble mein, lofty, 
graceful: 3. magnificent, grand. — 
But whoſoe er it was, nature defign'd 
Firſt a brave place, and then as brave a 
mind. | Denham. 
4. Excellent, noble: it is an indeterminate 
word, uſed to expreſs the ſuperabundance of 
any valuable quality in men or things. 
BRAVE (brave, F.) 1. A hector, a 
man daring beyond decency or diſcretion : 2. 
a boaſt, a — a defiance. 
To BRAVE (from the noun.) 1. To 
defy, to challenge, to ſet at defiance: 2. to 
a' boaſting appearance of. 
BRAVELY (from brave) in a brave man- 
ner, courageouſly, gallantly, ſplendidly. 
BRAVERY (from 8 1. Courage, 
magnanimity, generoſity, gallantry, Cer. 
tainly it denotes no great bravery of mind; 


to do that out of a defire of fame, which | 


we could not be prompted to by a generous 
paſſion for the glory of him that made us. 
Spectator No. 255. 
2. Splendour, magnificence : 3+ ſhow, often - 
to tion. 5 
Let princes chooſe miniſters more ſenſible 
of duty than of riſing, and ſuch as love bu- 
fineſs rather upon conſcience than upon bra- 
Very. | Bacon s Eſſays, No. 37. 
4. Bravado, boaſt. \ 
There ace thoſe that make it a point ef 


" brawery) to bid defiance to the oracles of d. 
vine revelation. L' Eft ragt. 

BRAVO (brawo, Ital.) a man Who mur. 
ders for hire. | 


neſs, 

BRA'/ZENNESS (of brafs) appeariug like 
braſs ; alſo impudence. 

To clear a BREACH, is to remove the 
rubbiſh out of it. 6 
| BREADTH (bhavnyrpe, Sax.) broadneſi, 
wideneſs. : | 
' A BREAK, a turning bankrupt, a being 
or pretending to be inſolvent. ay 

To BREAK @ horſe in trotting (with Horſe. 
men) is to make him tight upon the hang 
by trotting, in order to make him fit for a 
gallop. | 

To BREAM a ſbip. See to broom, 

BREAST (bheorz, Sax.) a prominent 
fleſhy part on the outſide of the Thorax of 2 
human body, whoſe uſe in women is to ſe- 
parate the milk; and it is alſo one of 
the three venters or hollow ſpaces in an 
animal body which contains the - heart and 
lungs, 

To BREATH (prob. of bna'Sian, Sax,) 
to receive and diſcharge the air as above. 

BREATHABLE of bnadian, Sax.) that 
may be breathed or drawn into the lungs by 
breathing, as a ᷣreatbable air. 

BREATH'LESS, void of breath, dead. 
| BRED/WITE (bread pize, Sax.) an im- 
poſition of amerciaments or fines for defaults 
in the aſſhize of bread, 

To BREECH, to whip. 

BREED (with Horſemen) a place where 
mares for breed and ſtallions are kept, in 
order to raiſe a ſtud. * 

BREEDING (brewan, Sax.) producing, 
nouriſhing ; alſo education. 

BREEZ (6rezza, Ital. riſe, F.) a freh 
gale of wind, blowing from the ſea or land 
alternately, for ſome certain hours of the day 
or night, only ſenſible near the coaſt, 

BREG'MA (ertyua, of Gpiyw, to water, 
becauſe thoſe parts are generally obſerved to 
be moiſt) the forepart of the head; er, as 
ſome ſay, the forchead bone, or the fide and 
ſhelving bone of the Cranium, on each fide 
of the Sagittal Suture. 

BREPHOTRO/PHY (brephotrophia, L. 
of Ceepeleopia, of Corpig, a babe, and Tg@"y 
Gr. nouriſhment) an heſpital for orphans. 

BREVIER, a ſmall fort of printing let- 
ter, the ſame as this hook, 

BREWERS were incor- 
porated anno 1424. The 
Vith year of Henry VI. 
And confirmed the ſecond 
of queen Elizabeth; their 
arms are gules, on a chev- 
ron argent between three 
ſaltires of garbs, or ag ma- 
ny tuns ſable. | 


BRAWN'INESS (of braven, of bar, an; I 
Bun, Sax.) finewineſs, hardnefs and ſtrong. | 


iy 
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; Their hall is fituate on the north fide of ] | BRIEFNESS (of brief or brevite,"F, bre- 
$ Of di. le. Greer. | | vit or brevitas, L.) brevity: te 
ft ragt. - BRVBERY (in Law) is when any man BRIE!ZE (rife, F. brezza, Ital.) a chilly 
0 vs belonging to a court of juſtice, or great offi - or cool wind. | | ; # „3 
ar cer, takes any fee, gift or reward for doing BRIGHT (ene, Sax.) 12. Shining, 
CY his office, of any perſon except the king glittering, full of light, % 84 7364! 
ſtrong. | 5 | FA. vr ewes 1 cloud, 0 
6 f A b. of bricke, Du. or bnye, | Drawn round about thee, like a tadiant ſhrine 
ug like N or broken off ) a | Dark, with exceſſive bright, wm _ . 
: . = | 2 * 7 ar. . {1 is | 
ve the IC ILN (of. hricke, Du. and cylin, | 2. _ _ 3. illuſtrious, as a 1 
n ning bricles. * | reign, a br:ght action: 4. witty, acute, ſu 
dadneſs, Fax.) 2 ace 3 BRICKL AYERS] tle, as, a bright "uf * ge” 
% | were iforporated anne To BRIGHTEN (from bright.) 1. To 
a being þ | 1586. Their armorial | make bright, to make to ſhine, 059 
| enfigns are Azure, a The purple morning riſing with the year, 
1 Horſe. chevron, Or, between a | Salutes the ſpring, as her celeſtial eyes 
e hand Flower de Lys, Argent, | Adorn the world, and brighten all the ſkies. 
t for a enters two brick-axes in | * Dryden, 
| chief, and a bundle of | 2. To make luminous by ligbt from without. 
* W Jathes in baſe or creſt and armed, holding | An ecftaſy that mothers only feel, 824 
Wan brick - aß, Or. Their motto, In God is all Plays round my heart, and brightens up 
ox of 2 dur traſh.” + e „„ n o,. | 29 415 
s to ſe- To BRICO'LE (bricoler, Fr) to give a | Like gleans of ſunſhine in a louring ſky. 
one of bricole, to paſs a ball, to toſs it ſideways.” Philips's D. Moths 
at ka Flying BRIDGES (in an Army) are boats | 3- To make gay, or alert: 4. to make illuſ- 


= with' planks and neceſſaries for joining and trious: 5, to make acute, or wittys | 
making a bridge in a very ſhort time, being | | To BRIGHTEN, to grow bright; to/clea 
, Sax.) two ſmall bridges laid over one another, in | up; as, the ſty brightens. N 9 594 
ve. ſuch manner, that the uppermoſt ſtretches ; BRIGHT Y (from bright) ſplendidy, with 
*,) that WF or runs out by certain cords' running thro? luſtr ee. 
ungs by ullies placed along the ſides of the under * Safely 1 flept, till bright! dawning ſhone, 
briage, which puſh it forwards, till the end | The morn conſpicuous on her golden throne. 
dead. of it reach to the place it is deſigned to be 2 r Pope. 
an im, . fixed in. It is alſo made of large boats] BRIGHTNESS (from bright.) 1. Luſtre, 
defaulis Wi with planks laid over them, and other neceſ- ſplendour, glitter. ; | I 


1 


ſaries. c Vex'd with the preſent moments heavy 
BRIDGE of Communication (in Fortifica- gloom, "> ” 0 243 
e where tion) is a bridge made over a river, by means |. Why ſeele we brightneſs from the years to 
kept, in of which, two armies or two forts, that are „ Prior. 
a ſeparated by the river, have a free commu- 2, Acuteneſ. ; a 
oducing, nication one. with the other. 8 1 The brightneſs of his parts, the ſolidity 
BRIDGE (with Gunners) the two pieces | of his judgment; and the candour and gene- 
2 freſh of timber which go between the two tran- | rofity of his temper, diſtinguiſhed him in an 
or land ſums of a gun-carriage, on which the bed | age of great politeneſs, Prior. 1 
f the day refts. 3 BRILLANT, glittering, ſparkling, bright, 
. Floating BRIDGE (Military Art) a bridge] ſhining, ¹²FEiEni OO | ? 
0 Water, made in form of a work, in fortification | BRILLANT (with Horſemen) a briſk, 
erved th called a redoubt, conſiſting of two boats | high mettled, ftately horſe, that * rais'd 
J. Or, 4 covered with planks, which are ſolidly | neck, a high ＋ excellent haunches, A 
' fide and framed, ſo as to bear either horfe or can- | upon which he riſes though never ſo little 
ach fide non. . 0 TIC 15 1 
. BRIEF, letters patent, or licence to any | BRIM'/STONE Flour, a plant. ; { 
bhia, L. ſufferer by fire, &c. for collecting the cha-!“ BRIM'STONY, dawb'd with, or of the iF 
d geg, ritable benevolence of the people for any pri- nature of brimſtone, L 
hans. vate or publick loſs, BRIN DED 2 variegated, or being of 
ting let- Apoſtolical BRIEF, a letter which the |  BRIND'LED { divers colours. | 


pope ſends to princes and other magiſtrates] BRING UP (with Bricklayers) to raiſe or 
concerning any publick affairs. They are ſo | build, as bring up the wall. "2499 
called becauſe very ſhort, - written without any | To BRING in a borſe (with Hor ſemen) is 
preface or preamble, by which they are diſ- | to keep down the noſe of a horſe that bores, 
tinguiſh from Bulls, which are large and al- | and toſſes his noſe up tothe wind. 
ways written on parchment, whereas briefs| BRININESS (of bryneneppe, Sax.) ſalt- 
are written on paper, and ſealed with red | neſs like the ſea, ; 107 
wax, the ſeal of the fiſherman or St. Peter in | BRIONY, See Bryeny. 
t. 


a boa L's RISK 


Hvelineſs, fprightlinefs, - - 
BRIST/LY (of -bripzl, Sag.) having or 
| fol of briſtles. 
To 'BRSST LE. (briyrlian, Sar.) to e- 
rect the hairs on the back like an enraged 
boar. 
BRITTLENESS (of briven's, Sax.) apt- 
neſs to break. 8 
. BROKET's Sifter, a hind of the third 


year. 

— BRQOOLI, an hokan plant of the colly- 

flower kind. 

G n (un brodeur, F.) an em- 
broiderer. 


args w EN (of bracan, Sax. to break) 
parted by breaking 


Pawn BROKERS, are fluch as lend money 

to neceſſitous people upon pawns z alſo ſuch 
as buy and fell old houſhold goods are called 
brokers. 
Stock BRQKERS, are ſuch gs buy and ell 
ſhares of joint ſtocks of a company or cor- 
poration for other perſons, as the Bank, Soutb- | 
Sea, Eaft-India company, &c. 

BRONT'IAS (of C118, Gr.) a fort of pre- 
ciouz ſtone, ſuppoſed to 0 fall by thunder. 

BRONTOL'OGY (Code,, of Cg, 


_— 


and 7 ., diſcourſe, Gr.) a treatiſe or dif- | 


£ourſe of thunder. 
BROOK-LIME (of brook-lim, Sax.) 
an herb. 
BROW Pef (with Carpenters) an dver- 
thwrat or croſs beam. 
BROWN'NESS (of brun, Sax.) the be- 
of a brown colour. 
- A BRVUISE (of bryre, Sax.) a contuſion, | 
BRUISE WORT, an herb. 
BRU MAL (brumalis, L 2 pertaining to 
winter. 
BRUSH WOOD, ſmall wood, or ſmall | 
tic ks for fewel. 
- BRUTAL (brutal, F. from brute.) 1. 
That which belangs to a-brute, that which 
we bave in common with brutes 1 2. ſavage, 
Eruel, inbuman. 
BRUTALITY (brutalite, F. ) favageneſs, 
2 inhumanity. 
Cour in an ili-bred man, has the air, 
And apes not the opinion of brutality. 
: Locke, 
To BRUTALIZE (brutaliſer, F.) to grow 
brutal or ſavage. 
To BRUTALIZE, to make brutal or 
"hs. — 
' BRUTALLY (trom brutal) churlithly, i in- 
humanly, cruelly, : 
-» BRUTE (bat, L) 1. Senſeleſs, un- 
conſcious. 
Nor yet are we fo lo 100 baſe as their 
atheiſm would depreſs us ; not walking ſta- 
tues of clay, nor the ſons of brute earth, 
whoſe final inheritance is death and corrup- 


tion, 


RSR NESS (prob, of Frificb, Teut.) | 


| 


BR 
common with beaſts : rough w_ 
uncivilized. 7 , 
The brute philoſopher, who ne'er has proy d, 
The joy of loving or of being lov'd, Pope, ; 
BRUTE (from the adjeQtive) a brute crez, 
ture, a creature without reaſon, à ſavage. 
To thoſe three preſent impulſes, of ſenſe, 


ſagacities of brutes may be reduced, 
Hale's Orig. Mankind. 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book 
of fate, 


ſtate ; 


ſpirits know © 
Or who could ſuffer deing here below. 
Pope's Eſſ. on Man, 


man a brute. 
O thou ſalacious woman! am 1 then bru. 


bloſſom, I am ripe horn mad. 
 Congreve's Old Batch, 
BRUTISH (from brute.) 1. Beſtial, re. 
ſembling a beaſt: 2. having the qualities of x 
brute; rough, ſavage, ferocious : 
carnal : 4. ignorant, untaught, uncivilized, 
BRUTISHLY (from 5rutifh) in the man. 
| Der of a' brute, of a ſavage and unnatur; 


man. 


ſavageneſs, inſenſibility. 
' BRU'TISHNESS (6rutalitas, L.) beaftli. 
neſs, inhumanity, ſavageneſs, 


bubbles; alſo a chowſing or cheating. 
BU'BB 


money on imaginary funds. 


more of the fluid, as in raining, or in its ſub- 


of its parts. 
| ' BUCKANNE'ER. See Bucanniers, 
BUCKLER Thory, an herb. 


on account of their luſt in rutting time; pro- 
penſe or forward to amour, amorous, wan” 
ton, Ee. 
B propenſity to amour, 

c 

To BUG'GER (bougeronner, F.) to copu- 
late with a beaſt ; alſo with a man or woman 
after an unnatural manner. 

BUG'GERER (bougre F.) one who copu- 
lates beaſtlily. 


of wi.d ox, 
BU'GLES, a ſort of glaſs beads. 
Regular BUILDING, is one whoſe plan is 


5 Sehe, irrational, ſerine 2. 


ſquare, its oppoſite ſides are equal, and it! 
parts diſpoſed by ſymmetry, 
Irregulat 


memory, and'inſtin, moſt, if not all, th, 


| All but the page preſcribed, this preſent 2 


From brutes what men, from men what 
To BRUTIFY (from brute) to make ii 
tified h ay, feel it here; I ſprout, 1-bud, 1 ; 


» groſs, Wa 


BRUTISHNESS (from 6ratifþ) brutaliy, 


- BUBBLING, a riſing or ſwelling up in 


LES (in Commerce) a name given to 
certain projects in the year 1720, of raiſing 


| BUCK/SOM (of bucca Sax.) a male deer, 


BUBBLES (in Phyſicks) little round drops F 
or veſſicles of any fluid, filled with air, and 
formed on its ſurface upon the addition of 


ſtance upon a vigorous inteſtine commotica 15 


_ wy * i wa 361 . 7 4 N e a 


BU'GLE (of bucula, L. an heifer) a kind 


erociou 
prov d 
P oße. 
ate crea, 
vage. 
of ſenſe, 
all, the 


[ankind, 
he book 


{ Batch, Þ | 


rial, re. 
ties of; 
. groſs, 
vilized. 
ne man · 
nnatural 


rutality, | 
beaſtli. | 


g up in 


_ 
* 1 
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given to 


F raiſing 
nd drops j 


air, and 
dition of 


its ſub» 
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. 

1e . pro- 
85 Wan- 
amour, 


o copu- 
woman 


10 copu- 
) a kind 
plan is 
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Bagel BUILDING, that which is net 


contained within equal and parallel lines, and 
whoſe" parts have not a juft relation one to 
the other in the elevation. | 8 75 

Inſulated BUILDING, one which is not 


attached, or contiguous to any other, or is en» | & 


compailed with a ſquare, as the Monument, 

St. Pauls, Ke. N / 
Engaged BUILDING, one compaſſed and 

has no front towards any ſtreet, or publick 


place, or communication but by a narrow 


age. | 
— BUILDINGS 2 ſuch, the area 
Sunk BUILDINGS of which is be- 
low the level or ſurface of the place on which 
it ſtands, and of which the loweſt courſes of 
Kone are hidden. ; * 68 
' BULBA!CEOUS (bulbateus, L..) full of 
little round heads in the root. 
BULBS (with Ferit) the round ſpired 
beards of flowers. | 
BUL'GED (ſpoken of a fe) when ſhe has 
ſtruck off ſome of her timber upon a rock or 
anchor, and ſprings a leak, 


To break BULK (Sea term) is to take out 


0210 of the ſhip's cargo or lading out of the 
hold. ef : 


BULK bead aſore (in a ſip) a partition 
between the fore-caſtle and grating in the 
ſhip's head, 9 | 195 
BULK /IN ESS (of buce, Sax.) bigneſs. 
4 BUL'LATED (bullatus L.) Sarniſhed with 

uds. 1 . ( « » „ = 1 
BULL-FINCEH, a bird. 

BULL Weed, an herb. . . 

BUU/LARY, a falt houſe, ſalt pit, or other 
place where ſalt is boiled. | 
' BUL'/LEN, ſtalks of hemp pilled, 


| Red bot BUL'LETS (in the Art of War): 


bullets heated red hot in a forge, and then 
put into a piece of ordnance, that has had a 
good ſtopple or turf firſt: rammed down it, 
to be diſcharged into a beſieged towa to fire 
the houſes, &c. 4 | 
— BULU'RUSH (bull.nipc, Sac.) a plant. 
BULLY, a vapouring, heQoring fellow, 
who pretends to be a champion and ready to 


fight any one and upon any little occaſion; 


alſo one who attends trumpets and night- 

walkers, pretending to be the huſband of any 

of them, and threatning, in order to extort 

money from them, any perſon, that ſhall 

happen to be caught in their ſnares. 

' To BUMBAS'TE (of bum and baſte, i. e. 

to beat) to beat or bang. | 

_ BUMBAST' words or ftile, a high flown 

unintelligible way of expreſſion ; jargon. 
BUMP, a riſing or ſwelling, a ſtandout of 


a thing beyond the level ſurface, 


To BUNG, to ftop with a bung. 

BUNG/LINGNESS, the awkwardneſs of 
doing a thing, Cc. 

The BUNT holds mach leetoard wind (Sea 
term) 1. e. the middle of the ſail hangs too 


much to lee ward. 


| 


, 


4 


BU 


|  BUOY'ANT (of boye, F.) buoying or bear- 


ing ups 

BURDEN (of a hip) ſo many ton weight 
as ſhe will tow or carry, in quantity, of goods. 
BUR'DENSOMNESS (bynSenpomnepre, 
ax.) heavineſs, or troubleſomneſs to bear. 

BUREAU” 7 (bureau, F.) a cabinet cheſt 
BURO'E F of drawers or ſerutore for 
depoſiting paperg of accounts, alſo a bouffet 
for ſetting plate, China-ware, Cc. 

BUR'/GERSHIP 7 (burh-pcipe, Sax.) 

BUR/GESSHIP the dignity or privi- 
lege of a burger, | 

BURGH (bung, Sax.) a berough, a large 
village, a commonalty; anciently a town, 
having a wall or ſome encloſure about it. 

BU'RIAL (of byrigian, Sax.) a funeral 
ſolemnity or interment.- 1 © by | 

BU'RY ABLE (probably of bynigneyre, 
Sax.) that may te to be buried. 4 

BU'RIN, a graver or engraving tool, 

To BURL, to dreſs cloths, as fullers do. 

BURLE'SK L 5 burleſco, Ital.) a 

BURLESQUE ind of poetry, mere- 
ly jocular, and bordering on ridicule, is a ſort 
of verſe proper for lampoon; but it is a man- 
ner of verſifying harder to be acquired than 
that which is moſt harmonions and beautiful, 
The more the feet hobble in moſt places, the 
more perfect is the meaſure ; as for harmony, 
that is little minded in burleſque. 

BURLESK'ED, turned into burleſque. 

BUR'LINESS (g. 6oor, likeneſs) bigneſs, 

largeneſs of body, G. Abs, 
BURN (in a Medicinal wy 1 a ſolution 
of the continuity of a body, made by the im- 
preſſion of fire; alſo a mark remaining upon 
the thing burnt, 

A BURN (Surgery) an impreſſion of fire 
made upon a part, in which there remains 
much heat with bliſters, and ſometimes an 
eſcar, according as the fire has more or leſs 
effect. 

BURN (burna, Sax. a river or fountain 
at the beginning or end of a word, fignifies 
the place from a river or fountain, as Burge 
bam. . 

Thorny BUR'NET, a kind of ſhrub. 

To BURNISH (6urnir, F.) to poliſh, te 
give a gloſs to. 

The barge the ſattin, like a hurniſp d throne, 
burnt on the water. 

Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatre. 

To BURNISH, to grow bright or gloſſy. 
[ye ſeen a ſnake in human form, 

All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 

Burniſh, and make a gaudy ſhow, 

Become a gen'ral, peer, and beau. Stvifte 

BUR'/REL Fly, an inſect. 

BURREL Sor (with Guizners) ſmall bul- 
lets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, &c., 


put into caſes, to be diſcharged out of the ord - 


nance or murdering pieces; caſe ſhot, 7 
| | 3 
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BU 


To BURST ; 1 bur, 1 have zun, 
ſurſten, (bunpean, Sax.) 1. To break, or fly 
open: 2. to fly aſunder-: 3. to break away, 
to ſpring: 4. to come ſuddenly: 5. to come 
by violence: 6. to begin an action 8 
To BURST); to break ſuddenly, to make 
a quick and violent diſruption, 

- BURST (from the verb) à ſudden diſrup- 
tion, a ſedan: yioleat” action of any 
kind, | 

Impriſon'd bre, in the cloſe dungeon bent, 
Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle for a * 1 
Caſting their way, and under mining all, 

Till with-a mighty burſt whole mountains fall. 


Addiſon 

BURT-WORT, an herb. 

BURST'NESS, a being broken aſunder. 

BUSH'INESS (bullen, F. a buſk) the be- 
ing buſhy. 

BUSINESS (from buſy.) 1. Employwent, 
multiplicity of affairs: 2. an affair. In this 
ſenſe it has the plural: 3. The ſubject of 

buſineſs, the ful or obe that engages the 
Care : 4. ſerious engagement, in 1 to 
trivial tranſactions. 

When diverſion is made the buſineſs and 
fudy of. life, though the actions choſen be in 
themſelves innocent, the exceſs will render 
them criminal. Rogers. 


| | 
F. Right of actions: 6. 2 point, a matter 


of queſtion, ſomething to be examined or 
confidered : 7. ſomething to be tranſacted: 
3. ſomething required to be done : g. to do 
one's 9 1 to kill deſtroy, or ruin 

im. 

BUSY "IE SY La 1. Employed 
= earneſtneſs ; 2. b uſtling, aire, med- 

Ing. 

Religious motives and inſtincts are ſo buſy 
in the heart of every reaſonable creature, 
that no man would hope to govern a ſociety, 


without regard to thoſe principles. Add! os 8 1 


Preebolder. 


* To BUSY (from the noun) to employ, to | 


engage, to make or keep buſy. 

_  BUSY-BODY (from buſy and bedy) | a 

vain, meddling, oro perſon, * + 
BUTCHERS, this company was not In- 

corporated till the 3d of 


were made a corporation 
by the name of maſter, 
wardens, and commonal- 
ty of the art and myſtery 
of Butchers ; yet the fra- 
ternity is ancient; their 
arms azure, two: axes 
ſaltirewiſe argent between three bulls heads 
cowped, attired er, a boar's head gules, be- 
twixt two garbes vert. 

BUT CHER-ROW (beucherie, F.) a row 
of butchers-ſhops, ſhambles, 
| N N nature or 
tion. 


| 


| 


| 


| bouter, F.) to puſh at or 


C A- 


BUT'LERSHIP (of boureilher, F.) the of« 
fice of a butler, 
(bu vercanl, Sax, ) 2 


BUTSE/CARL 
BUTE'SCARL 


To BUTT (buttare, ' Ital. Borten, Du. 


ainſt. with 
horn, as bulls, goats, &c. bs * 


* ABUTT (Se word) the end of any plank 
which: joins to another on the outfide of the 
ſhip under water. 

Broad BUT'TOCE (of a ſip) one bull 
broad at the tranſums. 

Narrow BUT TOCK (of a fp) one built 
narrow at the tranſums, 

To BUTTON {boutonner, F.) to faſten 
with buttons. 

BUX'EOUS * xeus, L. ) of or like box. 

A BUZZING (bourdornement, F.) a hum · 
ming bi * that it. bees, which 

i, Sax.) wi as alfo 

what, as by a day 25 N 
BV the BY, privately. 

BY-BLOW, a merry-degotten child, 5 
daſtard · 

BY-ENDS, ſelfiſh ends or deſigns, 

BY ZAN'TI NE (of Byzantium, i. & 
„ 3 9 


f 


de, 1 e, 0 Movek; C, t, 

” Engliſh, are the third letters; ty 

Kk, x, Greek, the tenth ; and J, He- 
brew, the eleventh of their reſpeRive al- 
phabets, 

C (in rr vowels, a, o, and 
u, is generally produced, or long, as cap, 
corpſe, cup, Ay , 

C (in Enpii ) before e, i, ee, ie_and , 
is ſounded 1 "Fx 3 © as , «ty, adi 
cieling, Cyprus, | 

C (in "g/. 12 generally goes before b 


| when a vowel precedes, and there is no con- 


ſonant before 4; as back, berk, thick, lock, 
muck 3 but if a vowel follows kh, the c, is 
not et before it; as cake, peke, frike, firoke, 


C (in the titles of books, inſcriptions on 
tombs, under ſtatues, Sc.) is an abbreviation 


oy” 
king James I, then they . 8 


each hundred, as CCC, 400. 

When c ſtands. before the vowels, 4, o, 1, 
it ſounds like &, but before e and i like 73 ; the 
old grammarians were inclined to throw away 
1 and to uſe c and « inſtead of it, and the 

Yr 


tique, ccc. 

CABAL (cabale, Fr. in en duden ) 
1. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew Rabbins 
2. a body of men united in ſome cloſe defighs 
A cabal differs from a erg, as few from 
many ; 3. intrigue 7s 


boatſwain br mariner. 


of centum, Latin, 100, and is repeated for 


ench ſubſtitute qu inſtead of 6, a; in __ 


going 1 
CA. 

perſon 

fow], 


abbins: 
e deſiga · 
0 from 


T9 


CA 


Fntrigues z to intrigue , to unite in ſmall 


arties · ** 
PC ABALIST (from cabat) one Mkilled in 
the traditions of the Hebrews, | 1 
CABALLISTICAL 2 (from cabal) ſome 
CABALLISTICE thing that has an 
occult meaning, | | * 

_ CABALLER (from cabal) he that engages 
in cloſe defigns ; an intriguer. 

Pay more CABLE (with, Sailors) is to let it 
more out from the ſhip, that the boat that 
carries the anchor may the more eaſily dropt it 
into the ſea. 

The CABLE is well laid (Sea Term) ſigni- 
fies it is well wrought or made. 

Veer more CABLE (with Mariners) ſigni- 
fies to put more out, 

Shot of a CABLE (with Sailors) is two 
cable ſpliced or faſtened together, 

Sheets Anchor CABLE (of a Ship) is the 
largeſt cable that belongs to it. 

CABLE'E (in Heraldry) as a Croſs Cablee, 
is a croſs made of two ends of a ſhip's 
cable. 

CABLE's length (with Sailors) is 120 
fathom. 

CABLE Flutes (with Archite&s) flutes 
that are filled up with pieces reſembling 
cables. 

CACA'O, a nut about the fize of a com- 
mon almond, produc'd by a tree in the Ve- 
Indies, the fruit is incloſed in a pod in the 
fize and figure of a cucumber, containing from 
10 to 30 or 40 ſeeds of a violet colour and 
and dry like acorns, each covered with a rind, 
which being taken off, it divides into. five or 
fix parts; in the middle of which is a kernel 
with a tender bud, of which, with the addi- 
tion of a wholſome drug called Vanilla, is 
made the cake by us called chocolate. 

Theſe trees growing in a very hot ſoil, and 
being tender, are planted under the ſhade of 
ethers which are called their mothers. 

CACHECTICAL 7. (from cachexy) hav- 

CACHECTICK 5 
dy ; ſhewing an ill habit, 

CACHEXY (rayafia, Gr.) a general 
word to expreſs a great variety of ſymptoms ; 
moſt commonly ir denotes ſuch a diſtempera- 
ture of the humours, as hinders nutrition, 
and weakens the vital and animal functions, 
proceeding from weakneſs of the fibres, and 
an abuſe of the non-naturals, and often from 
ſevere acute diſtempers. Arbuth, on Diet. 

CACHINNATION, a great and unmea- 
ſurable laughter, L. 

CAC HO, an aromatick drugg, reckon d 
among perfumes, called alſo Terra Faponica. 

To CACK (cacare, L. ) to eaſe the body by 
going to ſtool, 7 

CACK LER, a prater, a tell - tale, a noiſy 
2 3 allo a humorous word for a capon or 


To CAB A1. (eabaler, F.) to form cloſe 


ing an ill habit of bo- 
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CAOCRYMICAL 2 (from eacechyny) 


CACOCHYMICEK ving the hu- 
mours corrupted. |; ' 

CACOCHYMY (xaxs » Gr.) a de- 
ptavation of the humours from a ſound ftate, 
to what the phyſicians call by a general name 
of a cacachymy. Spots, and diſcolourations of 
the ſkin, are figns of weak fibres; for the 
lateral veſſels, which lie out of the road of cir- 
culation, let groſs humours paſs, which could 
not, if the veſſels had their due degree of 
ſtricture. Artbuth, on Aliments. 

Strong- beer, a liquor that attributes the bet- 
ter half of its ill qualities to the hops, conſiſt- 
ing of an acrimonious fiery tiafure, fets the 
blood, upon the leaſt cacochymy, into an orgaſ- 
mus, by an ill ferment, 

Emory on Conſumptions. 

| naxo$wnla, Gr.) a bad 
ſound of words, | * i 
 CACOL'/OGY (of 4% and x47 ., a 
word) an evil by | 

CACOPH'AGY (zatopz{a, Gr.) a de- 
youring. , 

CACOPHY'XY (cacophyxia, L. of zen; 
and qyfn, the pulſe, Gr.) a bad pulſe, 

CACOPHRA'GY (with Phyſicians) an 
indiſpoſition of body, particularly in thoſe 
parts that conveys the nouriſhment. | 

CACORHYTFMUS (of ande bad, 
fu9a3;, the pulſe, Gr.) an unequal pulſe. 

CACOSIS'TATA (with Logicians) argue 
ments propoſed between two perſons, that 
will ſerve as well for the one as other; as, 
you ought to forgive bim becauſe be is a child 
Ve, for that reaſon I will beat him, that be 
may be better hereafter. 

CACOTECH'NY (cacotechnia, L. of rant 
and T:zxvi, Gr. art) a hurtful art or invention. 

CACOZELUM (a term uſed by Rhetorici- 
ans) when a ſpeech is faulty by impropriety of 
words, want of coherence, redundancy; ob- 
ſcurity, Sc. 

CADAVEROUS (cadaver, L.) having 
the appearance of a dead carcaſs ; having the 
qualities of a dead carcaſs, 

The urine long detained in the bladder, as 
well as glaſs, will grow red, fætid, cadave- 
rous, and alkaline, The caſe is the ſame with 
the ſtagnant waters of hydropical perſons. 
Arbuth, on Aliments. 

CADENCE (with Orators) when the ſounds 
end agreeably to the ear. 

CADENCE, in verſe and proſe, is formed 
by the difference of time in pronouncing 
this is more diftinguiſhable in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, than in the living languages; 
but there can be no verſe where cadence does 
not ſhine, if there be any poetry without it. 

CADENCE (with Poets) à certain meaſure 
of verſe, varying as the verſe varies. 
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CADENT cadens, L.) falling down. 

CAD'MIA (sable, Gr.) a mineral, wheres - 

of there are two ſorts, natural and artificial. - 
P . aturead 
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EST > C A 
Natura! CADMIA, is either that which | to projeft for any certain end. 
contain metallick parts, and is called Cobalt, The reaſonableneſs of religion clearly 25. 
or that which contains none, called Lapis] pears, as it tends fo directly to the happineß Bl 
Calaminaris.  _ | ; of men, and is, upon all accounts, calculate; i 
Arrificial CADMIA, is prepared from cop- for our benefit. 4 
r in furnace... kg . CALCULATION (from calculate.) 1, 4 
CAIS'SON a tovered waggon or carriage | practice, or manner of reckoning, the art d 
for pr oviſions and ammunition for an army.. - | Pumbering : 2. a reckoning; the reſult a 
| CE Rs CAIS'SON | arithmetical operation, h 
( Gunnery ) a | CALCULATOR from calculate) a con. 
wooden cheſt, | putor, a reckoner. | 9 
containing 4 | CALCULATORY. (from calculate) be.. 
or 6 combs; | longing to calculation. | 
or filled only | CALCULE (calculus, L.) reckoning, com. 
with powder | pute. | 
which the be- CAL'CULIT (Anatomy) little ſtones in the 
| | fieged bury | bladder and kidneys. L. | 
under ground, in order to blow up a work CALCULO'SE (calculoſus, L.) full of ona 
that the beſiegers are like to be maſters of. | or gravel, FS | 1 
Thus after the bonnet has been blown up by | CALCULA TOR, pertaining to cal. 
the mine, they lodge a Caſſon under the ruins | culation, = 
of it, and when the enemy has made a lodg- CALEFAC'TORY (of calefa#us, L.) 
ment there, they fire the Caiſſon by the help | warming, heating, | 
of a ſauciſs, and blow up that poſt a ſecond | CALEFAC'TORINESS (of calefa#io, L,) 
time. 3 | warmth, a being made hot. 
CALAME'LANOUS, ſweet mercury. CAL'ENDAR. (is derived of Calendæ, L. 
CAL'AMINE, the ſame as Lapis Cala- | 7. e. the firſt days of every month) it is au 
minaris, _ | | | annual book commonly called an Almanac, 
CALAMITOUSNESS, fulneſs of ca- | wherein the days of the month, the feſtivals, 
mit. 7755 ſ the fign the ſun is in, the ſun's riſing and ſet. 
To CALCINE. (calciner z Fr. calx, L.) | ting, the changing of the moon, Cc. are ex- 
1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable | hibited, 2 
ſubſtance. To CALENDER (calendrier, F.) to pres, 
The ſolids ſeem to be earth, bound together | ſmooth, and ſet a gloſs upon linnen, Ic. alſo 
with ſome oil; for if a bone be calcined ſo as | the engine itſelf. : 
the leaſt force will crumble it, being immerſed | CALVBRED (with Gunners) meaſured with 
in oil, it will grow firm again, Arbuth. on | calibre com paſſes. 


Aliments. . | CAL/IDUCTS (calidu&us, L.) . pipes or 
2. To burn up, _  Þ canals to convey heat, diſpoſed along the walls 
To CALCINE, To become a calx by | of houſes and rooms, to convey heat to ſeve - 

heat. ral remote parts of the houſe from one com · 


CALCINA'TION (of Flints, &c,) is per- | mon furnace. : : 
formed by heating them red hot, and then | CALIVGINOUSNESS, darkneſs, fulneſs 
caſting them whilſt ſo into cold water or | of obſcurity. | 
vinegar 3 which being done four or five times, | CALLICRE/AS nan], Gr 
they will be very friable and eafily powdered. CALLICREON Napier, . 

CALCINATION (of Lead) is performed | (with Anatom.) a glandulous ſubſtance in the 
by melting the lead in an earthen pan un- | meſentery, lying near the bottom of the 
«Bu. keeping it ſtirring over the fire with a | ſtomach : in a hog it is called the ſweetbread, 
ſpatula, till it js reduced into a powder, | in beaſts the burr, L. See Pancreas, | 

CALCINATION {of Tia) is performed by CAL'LIDNESS (calliditas, L. ) eraftineß, 
putting the metal into a large earthen pan | cunningneſs. Ab 
unglazed in a great fire, ſtirring it from time | CALLIL'OGY (callilagia, L. of xaxain« 
to time for 36 hours, then taking it off, and | yia, Gr.) an elegancy of diction. 


letting it cool. CALVINISM, the doctrine or principles 
CALCINA'TORY, a veſſel to calcine me- | of Jabn Calvin and his adherents, who hold 
tals in. that Predeſtination and reprobation were prior 


CALCO'GRAPHIST (of xa>yiyeca$®-, | or before the preſeience or foreknowledge of 
of ad-, braſs, and yedpw, toengrave, Gr.) | good or evil works, and that they do depend 
an engraver in braſs. | merely upon the will of God, without an) 
To CALCULATE (calculer, F. from | regard to the merits of mankind, 

ealculus, L. a little ſtone or bead, uſed in | They likewiſe maintain that God gives to 
operations of numbers.) 1. To compute, | thoſe whom he has predeſtinated a faith which 

to reckon: 2. to compute the fituation of the | they cannot loſe, a neceſſitating grace, whi 
Planets, at any certain time; 3. to adjuſt, | takes away the freedom of will, and that be 
| | impute? 
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Alſo that the righteous cannot do any good 


are contaminated, and that men are juſ- 
tied by faith. | 

CALLOSITY (callefir?, F.) n kind of 
ſwelling without pain, like that of the ſkin, 
by hard labour; and therefore, when wounds, 
or the edges of ulcers, grow ſo, they are 
ſaid to be callous. 8. ＋ 
CaALLOUS (callus, N 1. Indurated, 
hardned, having the pores ſhut up: 2. hard- 
ned, inſenſib e. F340 | 

Licentiouſneſs has ſo long paſſed for ſharp- 
neſs of wit, and greatneſs of mind, that the 
conſcience is grown callous. L' Eftrange. 

CALLOUSNESS (from callous.) 1. 
Hardneſs, induration of the fibres, 2. inſen- 
Gbility 
CALLOUS, unfledged, naked, without 
feathers, 

CALLUS (Latin.) 1. An induration of 
the fibres: 2. the hard ſubſtance by which 
broken bones are united. 

CALM (calme, F. lalm, Dut,) r. Quiet, 
ſerene, not ſtormy, not tempeſtuous, applied 
to the elements: 2. undiſturbed, unruffled, 
applied to the paſſions. 

It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould 
be frightning men into truth, who were 
made to be wrought upon by calm evidence, 
methods of perſuaſion, Atterbury. 

CALM. 1, Serenity, ſtillneſs, freedom 
from violent motion, / 

Nor God alone in the till calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon 

the wind. Pope. 
2, Freedom from diſturbance, quiet, repoſe, 
applied to the paſſions, | 

To CALM (from the noun.) 2. To ſtill, | 
to quiet : 2, to pacify, to appeaſe. 

CALMER (from calm) the perſon or thing 
that has the power of giving quite. 

CALMLY (from calm.) 1. Without 
ſtorms, or violence, ferenely: 2. without 
paſſions, quietl xy. 

CALMNESS (from caln.) 1. Tran- 
hav” ſerenity : 2. mildneſs, freedom from 

ion, 

CALMY (from calm) calm, peaceful, 

It was a till 

And calmy bay, on th' one fide ſheltered, 

With the broad ſhadow of a hoary hill, 

; Fairy Queen, b. i, 

CALOT'TE, a cap or coif of hair. 

CALOT'TE (with Arcbitects) a round 
cavity or depreſſure in form of a cap, lathed 
and plaiſtered, to lefſen the riſing of a mo- 
derate chapel, . Ic. which elſe would be too 
high for other pieces of the apartment, 

CALX, chalk; burnt lime, mortar. 

CALX (in Chymical Writers) is expreſs'd 
by this character, C. 


tes no fin to thoſe that are thus prede- 
| Kinated or elected. f 


J 


great abundance, | 


ſembly of our anceſtors on 


C A 
fine friable powder, which remains of metale, 
minerals, &c. aftef they have undergone the 
violence of the fire fot a long time, and have 
loſt all their humid parts. 

CAM/ARADE 2 (of camera, L. a chams 

COMRADE ber) a chamber-fellow, 
a fellow-ſoldier, an intimate companion, F- 

CAM'EL (camelus, L. of zaumr@-, Gr.) 
a ſtrong beaſt fit only for bearing burthens, 
which they are ſaid to be able to carry (ſome 
of them) 7 or $ hundred Wo or half a tun 3 
ſome of them have 2 butiches on their backs 
like a ſaddle, and are fit both for being ridden 
by men or carrying burthens ; there ate alſo 
a third fort of theſe, which are both leſſer and 
leaner than theſe, called Dromedaries, uſed: 
by the great men of the Arabians, &c. as 
horſes to ride on, and it is reported that they 
can travel 10 or 12 days without food. 

CAME'LEON (of yapainiwy, or & 
on the ground, and , a lion, Gr.) a little 
creature reſembling a lizard z but that the 
head of it is bigger or broader; it is a quadru- 
pede, having on each foot three toes, and a 
long tail, by which it will faſten itſelf vpon 
trees, as well as by its feet. It frequents the 
rocks, lives upon flies, gnats, &c. and lays 
eggs, the common colour of it is a whitiſh 
grey, but if it be expoſed to the ſun, or ſet 
upon other colours, ſome parts of the ſkin 
change their colour after a pleaſant manner. 

CAM'ERATED (cameratus, L.) vaulted, 
cieled, arched. 

CAM'ERA OBSCURA (in Opticks) a room 
darken'd every where, but only at one little 
hole, in which a glaſs is fixed to convey the 
rays of objects to a frame of paper or white 
cloth behind it. 

CAMPECHIO Wd, a fort of wood fo 
called from Campeachy in America, the place 
of its growth; commonly called log-wood, 
uſed by dyers 3 the heart of the tree is that 
only which is uſed ; it is at firſt of a red co- 
lour, but afterwards turns black, and if ſteep- 
ed in water gives it ſo ſtrong a tincture of that 
colour, that it may ſerve inſtead of ink ; it 
is very weightyz burns freely, and produces a 
clear laſting flame. 

CAMPEST RIAN {campeſtris, L.) be. 


{ longing to a plain field or champion country. 


(camphora, L.) the gum 


CAM'PHOR 
or roſin of a tree called 


CAMPHIRE 


| Capur, much like a walnut - tree, that grows 


on ſome mountains near the ſea in the Haft- 
Indies, and alſo in the iſland Borneo : and to 


| ſuch a degree of largeneſs, that an hundred 


men may ſtand under the ſhade of it, This 
gum after terppeſts and earthquakes flows in 


CAMPHORA'TED (campberatus, L.) 
mixed with camphire. SD i ns oy: 
CAMPUS Martii ? (in ancient euſtoms) 
CAMPUS Maii an anniverſary aſ- 


day, where- 


CALX (in Chymiftry) a kind of aſher, or 


| they or together to 


the king · 


CA 
dom againſt foreigners and all enemies. 
"CAN ALIC'ULATED (canaliculatus, L.) 
channe led, made like a pipe or gutter. | 
CANARIES, ſo called of canes dogs, be- 
-cavſe) many dogs were found in it when firſt 
diſcovered. © INands in the Atlantick fea, an- 
ciently call'd the Fortunate Iſlands, from 
v hence comes the Canary wines. 4 
. CANARY Bird, an excellent ſinging bird 
of a gteen colour, formerly bred in the Ca- 
naries and no where elſe. | 
"CANARY Graſs, an herb. | 
To CANCEL (canceller, F. from cancel(is 
wtare, Ly to mark with croſs * 1. To 
croſs a writing: 2. to efface, to obliterate in 


general. . : 
Now welcome night, thou night ſo long ex- 
* 1 ed 

Da days labour dath at laſt defray, 
And all my cares which cruel love collected, 
"Has ſummon'd in one, and cancelled for age. 


"Thou whom avenging pow'rs obey, 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 

Before the fad accounting day. 
Roſcommon. 


with lines croſſing each other. 
© CANCELLATION, according to Barto- 
Jus, is an expunging or wiping out of the 
contents of an inſtrument, by two lines drawn 
in the manner of a croſs. 
life's Parergon. 
”- CAN'CELLING (ſome derive it from 
xyn Ee, Gr. to encompaſs or pale a thing 
round) in the Civi! Lato, is an act whereby 
A * conſents that ſome former act be 
rendred null and void, 71 
CANCER, a crab fiſh. 
CANCER (with Aftronom,) one of the 
twelve ſigus of the zodiack, which the ſun 
enters in the month of June; the characteriſtic 
of it with Aſtrologers, &c. is this O, and is 
'repreſented on the celeſtial globe by the figure 
of a crab-fiſh. 
Tropick of CANCER (with. ers) 
an imagipary line in the heavens, parallel to 
the equinoctial, thro' the beginning of which 
line the ſun paſſes in June, and makes our 
longeſt day; it is called the northern tropick. 
' Ulcerated CANCER (with Surgeons) is a 
cancer when it has grown larger U a pri- 
mative one, and has been opened. 


Blind CANCER (with Surgeons) is a 
Latent CANCER 5 rimative cancer, 
Occult CANCER fore it is grown 


large and opened, which is one that comes of 
itſelf, and appears at firſt about the bigneſs of 
a pea, cauſing an internal, continual and 
icking pain. . j 
To CAN'CERATE (eanceratum, L.) to 
ſpread abroad eanceronſſy, L. 
CANCERATTION (a ſpreading abroad 
eancerouſly, L. 
"CAN'CEROUSNESS. 
being cancerated, 


lot cancer, L.) the 


1 


Spenſer. | 
$a thou, fond youth, a candidate for praiſe ? 


CANCELLATED, croſs-barred, marked | 


CA 
CANDID (candidus, L.) 19 White, thiy 
ſenſe is very rare. 0 
The box receives all black ; but pour'd from 
thence, | he. 
The ſtones came candid forth, the hue of 
innocence, - Dryden, 
2. Wichout malice, without deceit, fair, open, 
ingenious. | | 
The import of the diſcourſe will, for the 
moſt part, if there be no deſigned fallacy, 
ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent reader; 
into the true meanipg of it. Locte. 
A candid judge will read each piece of wit, 
With the ſame fpirit that its author writ. 
WOT Pops, 
' CANDIDATE (candidatus, L.) a —_ 
titor,, one that ſolicits, or propoſes himlelf 
for ſomething of advancement. 
So many. candidates there ſtand for wit, 
A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get. 
| | Anonymout, 
2. It has generally for before the thing ſought, 
What could thus high, thy raſh ambition raiſe? 


Pope, 


Thy firſt fruits of poeſy were giv'n, 

To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there, 
While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate of heav'n. Dryden. 

CANDIDLY, fairly, without trick, with- 
out malice, ingenuouſly. 

CANDIDNESS, ingenuity, openneſs of 
temper, purity of mind. 

It preſently ſees the guilt of a finful ac- 
tion; and, on the other fide, obſerves the 
. candidneſs of a man's very principles, and the 
ſincerity of his intentions. South, 

To CANDIFY(4ndifiee, L.) to make white, 
to whiten, | 

'CANDAR (candor, L.) ſweetneſs of tem- 


per, purity of mind els, ingenvit 
38. " * D bree » Ingenvlty, 
He ſhould have ſo much of a natural candeur 
and ſweetneſs, mixed with all the improve- 
ment of learning, as might convey knowledge 
with a ſort of gentle inſinuation. Watts. 
To CANDY (probably from candare, 2 
word uſed in later times, for to whiten,) 1. 
To conſerve with ſugar, in ſuch a manner, 
as that the ſugar lies in flakes, or. breaks 
into tangles: 2. to form into congelations : 
3. to incruſt with congelations, : 
To CANDY, to grow congealed. - 
CANVCULARES DIES (with Aron.) 
the dog-days, commonly called Dies canitu- 
lares, L. are days wherein the dog-ftar riſes 
and ſets with the ſun : during which time the 
weather is ſultry and hot: theſe Deg- day: 
begin about the zoth of July, and end about 
the 6th of September. 
— ANIFORM (caniformis, L.) ſhaped like 
a dog. 
CAN'NON (canon, F.) a piece of ordnance, 
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| afterwards became common in the wars be- 
ween the Genoeſe and the Yenetians, in the 
year 1380 ; and in 1386 were uſed in En- 
gland, the firſt being diſcharged at the fiege 
of Barwick. | 
CANON (canonicus, L. caneniſte, F.) a 
profeſſor or doctor of the canon law. 
CAN ONEss (with the Remaniſts) a maid 


1 


tion for maids, without being obliged to re- 
nounce the world, or make any vows. 
CANONS Regular, are canons who ſtill 
live in community, and who, to the practiſe 
of their rules, have added the profeſſion of yows. 
CANONS- Secular, are lay-canons, ſuch 
among the laity as out of honour and reſpect 
have been admitted into ſome chapters of 
Canons, 
CAN'ONRY, the benefice fill'd or ſup- 
ply'd by a canon. 
To CAP (Sea Term) uſed of a ſhip, in the 
trials of the running or ſetting of currents. 
 CA'PABLENESS (capacitas, L.) ability, 
ſufficiency, ſkill, reach of wit. 
CAPA'/CIOUSNESS (of capacitas, L.) 
largeneſs, ability to receive. | 
CAPA'CITY (in a Logical Senſe) an ap- 
titude, faculty or diſpoſition to retain or hold 
any thing. N 
CAPE (i. e. take) a judicial writ relating 
to plea of lands or tenements, and is of two 
ſorts, viz. Grand-cape and Petit-cape, both 
which take hold of things immoveable, and 
differ chiefly in this, that Grand-cape lies be- 
fore appearance, and Perit-cape after it. 
A CA'PER (probably of caper, L. a goat, 
a miſchievous creature, or of capio, L. to 
take) a privateer or pirate ſhip, 
A CAPER (of caper, L. a goat, a friſky 
creature) an agile or briſk and high leap in 
dancing. ; 
To CA'PER (of capriſſare, L.) to cut a 
caper, to leap briſkly, high and wantonly. 
' CA'PERATED (caperatus, L.) wrinkled 
like a goat's horn. een | 
CAPIL'LAMENTS of the Nerves, are the 
fine filaments of fibres, whereof the nerves 
are compoſed, | 
CAPILU'LARINESS (of capillaris, L. ca- 
Pillaire, F.) hairineſs, likeneſs to hairs. 
CAPIL'LARY (capillaris, L.) pertaining 
to, or like hair. n 
CAPILLARY Tubes (in Phyſicks) are lit- 
tle pipes, whoſe canals are the narroweſt that 
poſſibly can be, or ſuch whoſe diameter does 
—_ that of a common hair. 
I'STRATED (capiſtratus, L.) muz- 
eled, bridled. | (dir f ) 
_ CAPHTAL Line (in Fortiffcation) is a right 
line drawn from the angle of the polygon 


to the point of the baſtion, or from the 


point of the baſtion to the middle of the 
rge. 
CAPITAL Letters (with Printers) are the 


| the coaſt of Denmark, in the year 1964; and 


— 


who enjoys a prebend, affected by the founda- 
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C/A- 
initial letters, wherewith titles, &c, are com- 
poſed,” and all periods, verſes, Sc. com- 


terms of arts, ſciences and dignities begin, 
CAPITAL {in Archirefure) is a principal 
and. eſſential part of an order of columns or 
pilaſters; and is different in different orders, 
and is that Which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and 
characteriſes the orders. N o 
The Corinthian CAPITAL, is much the 
„it has no Owolo, and its abacus is very 
different from thoſe of the Doriet, Janice and 
Tuſcan, It has its faces circular, hollowed 
inwards, having a roſe in the middle of each 


ſtead of an ovolo and annulets; the neck 
being much lengthened and inriched with a 
double ro of eight leaves in each, bending 
their heads downwards, ſmall ſtalks ariſing 
between, from whence the volutes ſpring 5 
but they reſemble not thoſe of the Tonick 
capital, which are 16 in this, inſtead of 4 in 
the Jonict, on each fide 4 under the 4 horns 
of the abacus, where the 4 volutes meet in a 
ſmall leaf, which turns backwards towards 
the corner of the abarus, Theſe leaves are 
divided, each making three ranges of leſſer 
leaves, whereof they are compoſed ; again 
each leſſer leaf is ſometimes parted into three, 
called laurel leaves, but generally into 
called olive leaves. The middle leaf, whic 
bends down, is parted into eleven. In' the 
middle, over the leaves, is a flower, ſhoot- 
ing out between the ſtems and volutes like the 
roſe in the abacus, The height of this capi- 
tal is two 2-3ds modules, and its projecture 
one 2-Sths. | 


and unadorned. Its members or parts are no 
more than three ; an abacus, and under this 
an ovolo or quarter-round, and under that a 
neck or collarine. | 


its being eompoſed of members borrowed from 
the capitals of other columns. 

From the Derick, it takes a quarter · round 
or ovolo; from the Ionic, an aſtragal under 
this, together with volutes or ſcrolls; from 
the Corinthian, a double row of leaves, and 
in moſt other things reſembles the Corinthian, 
generally confiſting of the ſame members and 
the fame ion. | ' 

There 12 in the middle of the 
abarus, and leaves which run upwards under 
the horns, as in the Corintbian. It has flow- 
ers inſtead of ſtalks in the Corinthian, lying 
cloſe to the vaſe or bell, which twiſt them- 
ſelves round towards the middle of the face 
of the capital, is two modules 1-3d, and its 
projecture one module 2-3ds, as in the Co- 
rintbian. | 

The Dorick CAPITAL, beſides an a>2cus 
and an ole, and a neck in common with 
the Tuſcan, has 3 annulets, or little s are 


1 
members underneath the ov , inſtead of the 


aſtraga 


mente ; all proper names of perſons, places, 


” ——s 4M. 
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ſweep. It has only a brim, and a vaſe in- 


The Tuſcan CAPITAL, is the moſt ſimple 


Compoſite CAPITAL, takes its name from 


_— — — rw. - * 
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aſtragal in the Tuſcan, and over the abacus, 2 
talon, cima or ogee with a fillet. The height 
of this capital is one module, and its projec- 
ture 37 minutes and an half. 

The Jonick CAPITAL compoſed of 


is 
three parts, an abacus, which \confiſts of an | 


Ogee and a fillet ; and under this a rind which 
produces the volutes or ſcrolls, which is the 
moſt eſſential part of this capital, The aſ- 
tragal, which is under that oe, belongs to 
the ſhaft, and the middle part is called a rind 
or bark, becauſe of its bearing ſome reſem 
blance to tho bark of a tree laid on a vaſe, the 
brim of which is repreſented by the ovolo, 
and ſeems to have been ſhrunk up in drying, 
and to have twiſted into the volutes ; the ovo/o 
is adorn'd with eggs, fo called from their oval 
form. The height of this capital ſome reckon 
18 minutes, its projecture one module 7 
20ths. 

Angular CAPITAL (in Arcbitecture) is 
that which bears the return of the entabla- 
ture at the corner of a projecture of a fron- 
tiſpiece. 

CAPITAL of a Balluſter (in Arebitecture) 
that part that crowns the ball uſter, ſomething 
reſembling the ſonick min | 

"CAPITAL of * Triglyph ( Archite@ure) 
à platband over the triglyph. 


CAPITAL of a Niche ( Architefure) a ſort 


of ſmall canopy over a ſhallow niche cover- 
ing a ſtatue, | | 


CAPITAL Steck (in trade, &c.) is the 


Rock or fund of a trading company, or the 
ſum of money they jointly contribute to be 
employed in trade. | 

CAPITAL City, the principal city of a 
kingdom. is 

CAPITALNESS (of capitalis, L. capital, 
F.) the being great, chief. 

CAPITATED PLANTS (with Boraniſt) 


eK 
N Gta, bo lt = ee 
CA'PRICE pieces painting 
| CAPRICHIOT ind muſick, where the 
— imagination goes beyond the rules 
art. 
CAPRICE . ? (caprice, F. caprichs, 
CAPRICHIO F Span.) freak, fancy, 
whim, ſudden change of hymour, 
og" a view is one, and that the 
Whole; | | 
That counterworks each folly and coprice, | 
| That diſappoints the effect of every . 
e. 


Their paſſions move in lower ſpheres, 
Where er caprice or folly ſteers. Swift, 
CAPRICIOUS (capricieus, F.) whimfical, 
fanciful. humourſome. 
CAPRICIOUSLY whimſically, in a man- 
ner depending wholly upon fancy. mers 
CAPRICIQUSNESS. The quality of 
_— by caprice z humour, himſi- 


neſs, 

A ſubje& ought to ſuppoſe, that there arg 
reaſons, although he be not appriſed of them ; 
otherwiſe he muſt tak his prince of _ 
ouſneſs, inconſtancy, or ill deſign, wit. 

CAPRICORN (with Afronomers) one of 
the figns of the aodiack, repreſented on globes 
in the form of a horned goat ; the ſun enter: 
this fign in the midſt of winter, about the 
{ 11th of December. | 

CAPRIGENOUS (caprigenus, L.) born 
of a goat, or goat kind. 

CAPRI( **. a caper or leap in dancing, 
a goat leap, F. | — 

e 0 (eepripe, L) fot 
like a goat. 

CAPRUVZANT Pulſe (pulſus caprizans, 
L.) an uneven or leaping pulſe. 

| CAPSTAN (cabeftan, F.) A cylinder, with 
levers to wind up any great weight; particu- 


— 


are ſuch plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of | larly to raiſe the anchors of a ſhip. 


many edged and hollow little flowers, and Mr. 


Ray calls them by this name, becauſe their 
ſcaly calix moſt commonly ſwells put into a 


large and round belly, containing within it 
the pappous ſeed, as Carduus, Centaury, &e. 
CAPITE (in Lazy) a tenpre by which a 


E held of the king immediately, as af 
is 


crown, either: by knight's ſervice or ſpc- 
cage ; and not of any honour, caſtle or ma- 
nour belonging to it. But by a ſtatute 12 
Chart 1 II. all ſuch tenures are aboliſhed. 
CAPITOL, the Capitol at Rome was con. 
ſecrated to Jupiter Imperator, was built upon 
the Tarpeian mountain; was a very famous 


NruEture, the richeſt and moſt noted in all 


Italy. 
Capo (in a Figurative ſenſe) an effemi- 
nate fellow, fo called by way of deriſion. 
' CAPON'S Tail, an herb. | 
CAP'RAE SALTANTES (with Mercaro- 
logifts) a fiery metaphar or exhalation, which 
ſometimes appears in the atmoſphere, and is 


not fed in a ſtrait ling, but with windings 
| | n 4 


No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
As ſeamen at a capſian anchors weigh. 
Swift, 

Moin CAP'STAN is the machine or cap- 
Aan placed behind the main · maſt. 

Feer CAPSTAN is the machine placed 
between the main-maſt and the foremaſt ; 
it is made uſe of to heave upon the jeer-rope, 
or upon the Viol, and to hold off by, when 
the anchor is weighing. | | 
4 Come out CAPSTAN (Sea term) is 

Launch the CAPSTAN & uſed. when the 
mariners "would have the cable that they 
heave by lacked, 

Paul the CAPST AN (Sea term) fignifies to 
ſtop it with the paw], to keep it from recoili 
or turning backwards. 2 | 
Mas the CAPSTAN (Sea term) is to 
place ſo many men at it, gs can ſtang to heave 
and turn it about. OW. ICE 
7 1 of a CAPSTAN, is the main bo- 

y of it, | TT 
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10 made faft to it, to hinder the cable 
cadning too nigh in turning it about. 
CAP'SULACORDIS (with Anatomifts) 
the ſkin that encompaſſes the heart, the ſame 


as Pericardium, 2 5 3 
CAPSULA (wi an 

veſſel in form of a pan, — things, which 

are to undergo a violent operation by fire are 


P CAP'SULAR (capſularis, L.) pertaining 
to a coffer , cheſt or caſket. 
Lieutenant CAP'TAIN, the captain's ſe- 
eond, or the officer who commands the com- 
pany under the captain and in his abſence. 
APTAIN {of a mercbant- ip) the maſ- 
ter of it, who has the 2 ox direction 
of the ſhip, crew, ladin 
CAPTAINSHIE, 


acap proline 


ATION, a catching at, ambition ; 


as Captation of popular favour, L. 
* CAPTION (from capio, L. to take.) The 
aſt of taking any perſon by a judicial els. 


CAPTIOUS (captieux, F. captioſus, L.) 
1. Given to cavils ; eager to ; 2. In» 
ſdious; enſnaring. 

CATIOUSLY., In a captious manner; 
with an inelination to object. 

Uſe your words as captiouſly as you can, in 
your arguing on one fide, and apply diſtinc- 
tions on the other. Locke. 

CAPTIOUSNESS, inclination to find 
fault; inclination to object ; ; peeviſhneſs. 

CAPTIOUSNESS is a fault oppoſite to 
civility, it often produces miſbecoming and 
provoking expreſſions and carriage. Locke, 

To CAPTIVATE (captiver, F. capti vo, 
L.) 1. To take priſoner; to bring into 
bondage. 

He deſerves to be a ſlave that is content to 
have the rational ſovereignty of his ſoul, 
and the liberty of his will, ſq captivated. 


king Charles, 


2+ To charm z to overpower with excellence, 
to ſubdue. 

Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivates 
dim with her appearance, that he gives him- 
ſelf up to her. Addiſon, Guardian' 3. 

1 To enſlave; with to. 

hey lay a trap for ee and cap- 
tivate their underſtandings to miſtake, falſe- 
hood, and error. -, Locke, 

CAPTIVATION, the act of taking one 
captive, 

CAPTIVE (captif, F. captivus, L.) r. 
One taken in war ; A priſoner to any enemy: 
2. one cbarmed, or enſnared with beauty or 
excellence. 

My woman's heart 
Groſsly grew captive to his honey words. 
Shak. Rich, III. 

CAPTIVE, made priſoner i in war; kept in 
bondage or confinement. 

To CAPTIVE, to take — to bring 
into a condition of ſervitude. ; 


— — 


. dignity nge of 


C A 
CAPTIVITV ſervi 
When love's wall ed, ft ors Lare 


lov 
The ref the brave, the virtuous and the 


Sink in the ſoft cativity together, 
Aal Cato, 
CAPTOR (capie, L. to take) he. that 
takes a priſoner, or a 
CAPTURE (capture. F. captura, L. ) os 
act or practice of "ttking of any-thing: 2. ths 
thing taken ; a prize. 
 CAPUT mortuum (in Chymical Writer 
is expreſſed by this character. ( 
CAR, a of rolling throne, uſed in 
trjumphs, and the ſplendid entry of princes. 
CAR, is a contraction of Kaer, Brit. and 
ſignifies a city, as Carliſle, Carleon, 
CAR, ſigniſies a low, my place, where 
grow z or a pool; as Cardetw. 
CAR/AT of Gold, is properly the weight 
of 24 grains; or one ſcruple 24 carats make 
one Ounce. hs gold be ſo fine that in 
purifyi Ying it, it loſes nothing or but very little, 
it is to be gold of 24 carats; if it loſeg 
one carat, it is ſaid to be gold of 23 carats, c. 
CARAVAN'SERASKIER, the director, 
ſteward, or intendant of a caravenſera. 
CAR'AWAYS, a plant. 
CAR/BUNCLE (with Surgeons) a fiery 
botch or plague-ſore, with a black cruſt or 
ſcab, which falling off leaves a deep and dans 
gerous ulcer, called alſo Anthrax, 
L.) 


CARBUNCULO'SE 6—— 
CAR CANET (of carcan, F.) a chan for 


full of ſores, 


the neck 

CAR CASE (earcaſſe, F, g. d. caro caſſs 
CARCASS F vita, i. e. dec without 

3 a dead body. 
AR' a ſort of eval form, made 
with ribs of 
iron, and af- 
terwards fill'd 
with a compo- 
tion of metal 


powder, falt= 
petre, broken 
glaſs, ſhavings 
of horn, pitch, 
1 linſeed oil, and afterwards coated 
over with a pitch cloath, and being primed 
with meal powder and quick match, is fired 
out of a mortar, in order to ſet houſes on 
fire: there is alſo another ſort for ſea ſervice, 
which is'the ſame as the bomb, only that it 
hath five holes in it, all primed with powder 
and quick match, and being diſcharged out 
of the mortar, burns violently out of the 
holes. See Bomb, 

CARCELLAGE (of carcer. L. a priſon) 
the fees that priſoners pay before they can be 
diſcharged. 

CARD (charta, L.) a ſea chart, 


CARDINAL Virtues with Morg'ifts) are 


prudence, 


_— A 


called by Eobick —— — cards, L. a 
hinge , Cora they confider them as hinges, | 
n hien all other virtues turn. 

caRpixarstiir (cardinalss, F.) the 
dignity of a cardinal. 

CARDINAL WINDS, the al, Weſt, 
North and Soath;* 

CARDO (with gemi) the ſecond ver- 
tebra of the neck, ſo termed, becauſe the 
head turns upon it. 

CARE (cane, Sax.) 1. Solitude, anxiety; 

of mind, concern. 
Or, if I wosld take care, that tire ſhould be 


For wit that the world, and liv'd 
j . tire me. Dryden. 
4. Caution: regard, charge, heed in or- 


der to protection and preſervation. k 
I 1 God, an 
takes care of us, and we be careful to pleaſe 
_ this cannot be but a mighty comfort to 
; ata Tillotſon, 
| * * * © bote ung vague word, implying 
— or inclination, in any degree more 
or 9. v4 
We 18.5 to flatter 9 with 
imaginary and ſpeẽts of future hap- 
pineſs. Fo Atterbur y. 
The object Ae of caution or of love. 
Your ſafety, more than mine, 1 then my 
cære f 
Leſt of « $I bereft, the rudder loſt, 


your thip ſhould run againſt the rocky coat, 


To CARE, to be anxious or ſolicitous ; pk 
be in concern about any things ' / 
To CAREEN à Ship (of carina, L. a 
Keel, curiner, F.) is to fit or trim the fides 
or bottom, to caulk her ſeams, or to mend 
any fault ſhe has under water; a ſhip is ſaid 
to be brought to @ careen, when the greateſt 
part of her lading being taken out, ſhe is 
made ſo light, that by means of another lower 
veſſel laid near her, ſhe-may be brought down 
to one fide, to the gd, ach or gth ſtrake, as 
low as occaſion requires, and fNere kept by 
ballaſt to be caulked, trimmed, Sc. 

A half CAREEN, is when they cannot 


come at the bottom of the ſhip, and fo can 


only careen half of it, F. 
CAREE'NAGE, a carcening place; alſo 
the pay for ca 


„F. 
CAREFUL, 1. Anxious, folicitous, full 


of concern. 

Welcome, thou pleafing ſlumber; 

A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, 

And charm my careful thoughts. 

Denbam's Sopby, 

2. Provident, diligent, cautious: 3. watch- 
ful: 4. ſubject to perturbations, expoſed to 
'troubles, full of full of ſolicitude. 


By him that raisꝰd me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which 1 enjoy'd. 
bakſpear, Rich, III. 


CAREFULLY, heedfully, watebſully, vi. | 


juſtice and fortitadez fo 3 gilantly, 


ö 


_ 


C 
attentisel y. a 
CAREFULNESS, riglance, heedfoloek 


caution, 
„ unattentiye. 


* x ? 


CARELESSLY, 


ly, without care, — tl 1 
CARELESSNESS, heedleſatieſs, inatten- "i 


tion, negligence, abſcence of care; 
I who at ſometimes ſpend, as others ſpareg 
Divided between careleſſneſs and care. Pope, 
CARELESS. 1. Without tare; without 
ſolitude, unconcerned, negligent, inattentice, 
heedleſs, regardleſs, thoughtleſa, neglectiul 
unheeding, , came "th of 
or about, 
Nor loſe the good advanta of bis grace, 
By ſeeming eold, or careleſs of his will. 


1 01 * 25 Iv. 
Cheerful, undiſturbed. p 
1 wiſely ute ug innocently gay, 
Cheerfol he play d. Pope, 
. Unheeded, thoughtleſs unconfidered, 
The freedom of as many carele/ 
things as other people, without being ſo * 
verely remarked upon. Pope, - 
4+ Unmoved by, unconcerned at. 
Careleſs of thunder from the clouds that break, 
My only omens from your looks I take. 
Tg yr 
To CARESS (care ſſer, F. from carus, L 
To endear, to fondle, to treat with kindnef. 
If I can feaſt, and pleaſe, and careſs my 
mind with the pleaſures of worthy ſpecula- 
tions, or virtuous practices, let greatneſs and 
malice vex and abridge me a can. 
Sourb, + 
CARESS, an act of endearment, an ex; 
preffion of tenderneſs. 
He, the knew, would intermix, 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute, 
With conjugal careſſes. Par. Loft. b. viii. I. 54, 
CaRINATED (with Botanifts} bending 
or crooked, like the keel of a ſhip, carina, 
L. fo the leaves of the A are faid 
to be. * 
CARK!INGNESS, anxiouſneſs, careful. 


nefs. 


] 


: 


! 
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An old CARLE. either of cer, C. Brit. 
or ceorl, Sax. a churl) an old doating, co- 
vetous hunks, a ſurly niggard. | 

CARMINE, - a red colour, very vivid, 
made of the cechineal meſtique. 

CARMINANT (with Phyſicians) carmi- 
native medicines, i. e. ſuch as are efficacicut 


fleſnli⸗ 


CARNEOL, a ſort of * ſtone; allo 
a kind of herb. 

To CARNIFICATE (carnificatum, L.) 
to quarter, to cut in pieces as a hangman. 
Fig. ARNOUSNESS, fleſhineſs, fulneſs of 

ſh. 

CARQ (with Anatomiſts) the fleſh of ari- 
mals, which they define to be a fimiler, fi- 
brous, bloody, ſoft and thick part, which, 

| togetha 


in diſperſing and driving out wind, L. 


CARNALNESS (carnalitas, 1.) 


neſe, a being given to fleſhly luſts. 
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W horſe-b; 
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oF games, 
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CAR 


Lom uſ 
carte bla 


ditions 1 

CAR 
be a ſim 
which i 


but ſoft. 


der the 


CA 


2865 64e. Or.) a lethargy or deep 


i in which the perſon affected, being 
ge alles, pinched, or called, ſcarce diſcoyers | 
ten. ny fign of feeling or hearing ; this diſtem- 


Wa lethargy, but leſs than an apoplexy. 
== CAR'OTINESS (of cero, 4 red root) 
eo rs (ede, Or.) two ar 
A ROT WES (agi, Gr.) two ar- 
| — of the neck, one on each ſide, ſerving 
to convey the blood from the Aorta to tlie 
brain; ſo called, becauſe when they are 
WE opt, they preſently incline the perſon to 


ſleep. - ö ; „ 
"CARP Stone, a ſtone of a triangular form, 
found in the palate of a carp. | 
were incorporated anno 
1476. Their arms are 
argent, a cheveron in. 
"grayPd between 3 pair 
of com to- 
wards the baſe, and a 
| little extended. Their | 
hall is fituated on the north fide of London- 
wall, over againſt — = | 
= CARPOBAL'SAMUM - (zaenoCanoaucn, 
= Gr.) the fruit of the Balm or Balſam 8. 
= very much like that of the turpentine, in 
ſhape, fize and colour, \o 4-2 
= CAR'PUS (with Anatomiſt) the wriſt con- 
== fiſting of eight bones, with which the cubit 
or elbow is joined to the hand, L. 
= CARRIER (carriere, F.) one who con- 
7 duCts or drives waggons from country to town, 


h the bones, is che main prop of 


ö 


[ 


C A 
7 ſaick, Cc. the Cartoons of Ra- 
phael Urban at Hampton-Court, are ſaid to be 
(cartocets,” Ital.) an 


for tapeſtry, 
' CARTOU'SE ? 

ornament in Archie 
tecture, Sculpture, &c. repreſenting à ſeroll 


CARTOUU CH 
of paper; it is moſt commonly a flat member 
h wavings, on which is ſome inſcription 
or device, cypher, ornament' of armory, Cc. 
CAR/TULAIRES, papers wherein the 
contracts, ſales, exchanges, privileges, im- 
munities, exemptions and other acts that be- 
long to the churches and monaſteries are col - 
lected and preſerved, 4 
Apothecaries\ 


tapeſtry, Mo 


CARYOCAS'TINUM {with 
an electuary ſo denominated from its ingre- 
dients, vi. Cloves and Coftos, which is chiefly 
uſed for the gout and pains in the limbs. 

CARYOPAYL'LEOUS, of or like a gilly- 
flower. | e 

CASE-HARDENED, obdurate, harden- 
ed in impiety. N 

CASE-HARDENING;, a method of 
making the outſide of iron hard by a particu- 
lar method of putting it into a caſe of loam; 
mixt with dried hoofs, ſalt, vinegar, &c. 
and heating it red hot in the forge, and after- 
wards quenching it in water, m 
'CASE-HA'RDENED NESS, obduracy, 
impudence, &c, | 4 

CASE of conſcience, a queſtion or ſcruple 
about ſome matter or religion, which the 
perſon that is diſſatisſied, is defirous to have 
reſolved, © : a , 

BREAST CAS'KETS (in a Ship) the 
longeſt of the caſkets, in the middle of the 
yard juſt between the ties. 


E | N CASS-WEED (with Betanifis) a kind of 
te, WE CARRIERING (of carriere, F.) a run- | herb. | 
ii. 1.54, ning or paſſing full ſpeed. Milton. CASSONADE caſk ſugar, ſugar put 
bending AS CARROU'SEL, a magnificent ' feſtival, CASTONADE up into caſksor cheſts, 
carina; made upon occaſion of ſome publick rejoycing, | after the firſt purification, 
are (a Wy conſiſting of a cavalcade or ſolemn riding on | CAST of the Country (with Miners) the 
oy 4 horſe-back of great perſonages, richly array'd, | colour of the earth. . 
careful. courſes of chariots and horſes, publick ſhews, | To CAST. a bawk to the perch ( Faule.) to 
x = games, Sc. L. fg put her upon it. | 
C. Brit.. To CARRY a bone (Sea term) is faid of | _CAS'TER (of caſtrum a camp, or caftellum, 
ng, co- Wl? ſhip, when ſhe makes the water foam be- L. a camp or caſtle) ſet at the end of a name 
| WF fore her. | | © | of. a place, intimates there had in that place 
y vivid, = CARTE BLANCHE, a blank paper, fel- | been 2 camp, caſtle, &c. of the Romans, 
om uſed but in this phraſe, to ſend one a4 7 CAS'TIGATE (caftigatum, L.) to 
) carmi- rte blanche, figned to fill up with what con- | chaſtiſe. © | By Nor hs 
Aicacious ditions he pleaſes, Nee | CASTING (in Foundery) is the running 
: = CAR'TILAGE, (by Aut.) is defined to | of melted metal into a mould prepared for 
fleſhli be a fimilar, white part of an animal body, | that purpoſe, _ 
which is harder and drier than a ligament, CASTING (with Foiners) wood is ſaid to 
ne ; allo if but ſofter than a bone, the uſe of it is to ren- | caſt or warp, when it ſhoots or ſhrinks by 
der the articulation or jointing of the bones | moiſture, air, ſun, &c. 
wm, I.) more eaſy, and defends ſeveral parts from | To CASTLE, a term uſed at cheſs-play. 
gman. outward injuries. F468 990-3 I Proto CASTLE (in a Ship) is the riſe or 
Ineſs ol CARTON 8 (in Paigting) a defign | elevation of the prow over the uppermoſt 
CARTOON F made on ſtrong paper, | deck towards the mizzen. 2 
n of ani- to be afterwards calked through'z and tranſ- | Stern CASTLE (in a Ship) the whole ele- 
nilar, fi- terred on the freſh plaiſter of a wall to be vation that runs on the tern over the laſt 
, which, Painted in freſco ; à pattern for working ) Wann (DES 8 0 0000009" "Rs 
- 4 4X : . 


togeth 


> 


CA 


deck, where the officers cabins and places of | 
Heraldry) are emblems of | 


embly are. 
CASTLES (in 
grandeur and magnificence ; they alſo detiote 
fanQuary and ſafety z they are given for arms 
to ſuch as have reduced them by main force, 
or have been the firſt that mounted their 
walls, either by open aſſault or by eſcalade; 
alſo to one that has defeated ſome enemy or 
taken ſome priſoner of note, who'bore them 
in his banner or ſhield. | 

. CAS TOR, an amphibious animal, called 
alſo a Beaver, living both on land and in the 
water. It is of a white or aſh colour, has 
ſharp teeth, the fore-feet reſemble thoſe 


very | þ 
of a dog, and the hindermoſt thoſe of a gooſe, 


having on! each five toes. The Americans 
eat the fleſh of theſe animals for food, and 
make uſe of their ſkins for clothes ; and we 
their furr for making hats; what ſome have 
reported, that when this creature is purſued 
he bites off his teſticles, is ſaid by others to 
be a miſtake, and that what is ſold by the 
apothecaries is only ſome glands found near 
his flank and ſhare. | 
CASTOR and Pollux (in meteorology) a fiery 
meteor, which, at ſea, appears ſometimes 
Kicking to a part of the ſhip, in form of one, 
two, or even three or four balls. When one 
is ſeen alone, it is more properly called He- 
lena, which portends the ſevereſt part of the 
ſtorm to be yet behind; two are denominated 
| 2 Pollux, and ſometimes Tyndarides, 
which portend a ceffation of the ſtorm, 
| Chambers. 
CASUAL (caſuel, F. from caſus, L.) ac- 
cidental, ariſing from chance, depending upon 
chance, not certain. | 
That which ſeemeth moſt caſual, and ſub- 
ject to fortune, is yet diſpoſed by the ordi- 
nance of God. Ratecigh's Hiftory. 
Whether found, where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in 
vale, | | 
Down to the veins of earth. 
Par. F 
. CASUALLY, accidentally, 
or ſet purpoſe. 
| Go, bid my woman 
lly 


b. xi. I. 566, 
without defign 


Search for a jewel, that too caſua 
Hath left my arm. Shakeſ, Cymb 
CASUALNESS, accidentalneſs, 
CASUALTY, 
ing by chance, not defign. 
P With 33 patience — TA the loſſes 
that befall them by mere caſualty, than the 
damages which ſuſtain by injuſtice. 
Raleigh's Eſſay. 
2. Chance that produces unnatural death. 
Builds in the weatber on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of caſualty. 
: Shakeſ. Mech, Venice. 
CASUIST (caſuifte, F. 
one that ſtudies and ſettles caſes of conſcience. 


The judgment of any caſuiſ, or learned 


rom caſus, L.) 


| 


| 


elini. | 
1, Accident, a thing hap- 


divine, 

is not ſufficient to give him confidence. Scuti 
Who ſhall decide, when doQuors diſagree, 
And ſoundeſt caſu;fts doubt like you and me, 


| | Pete, 
CASUISTICAL, relating to caſes of ck 


CA 


caſes. | 

What arguments they bave to beguile pom 
ſimple, unſtable ſouls with, I Know not; 
but ſurely the. practical, coſuiſffical, that i 
the principal, vital part of their religion, ſa- 
vours very little of ſpirituality. Sautb. 

CASUISTRY, the ſcience of caſuifts, the 
Morality, er falſe guardians n 
Chicane 10 Kn, and caſuiſtry in lawn, 
| *% Pope's Duncial. 
enſion. : 

. CATALEPSIS (with 
very much like an apoplexy, by means c 
which all the animal functions are aboliſhed ; 
but yet ſo, that the faculty of breathing re- 
mains, and the patient returns to the ſame 
habit of body that he had before he was ſen d 
with the diſtemper, Gr. 
| CATAPEL'TA (among the Ancients) a 
inſtrument of puniſhment. It conſiſted in: 
kind of preſs compoſed of planks, betweea 
which the criminal was cruſh'd. 
water, a caſcade,  _ 

| What if all 


Her ſtores are open'd, and this firmament 

Of hell ſhould ſpout her catara#s of fire? 

' Im t horrors ! 

Milt, Par. Loft. b. ii. I. 170. 
Torrents and loud impetuous cataracis, 

Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaſhion't 


tracts; . 
[Run down the lofty mountain's channel 
des 


And to the vale convey their foaming tides, 
Blackmore, 
CATASAR'CA (zarzoapxe, Gr.) a kind 
of dropſy, the ſame as Araſarca. 
CATASCHAS/MOS (of aa and Re 
Cr, to ſcarify) a ſcarification. 


CATATA'SIS (Anatomy) an extenſion or 
ſtretching out of an animal body towards the 


lower parts. 1 & : 
CATEGOR/ICAL Syllogiſm (with Logi- 
cians) is a ſyllogiſm wherein both propoſitions 
| are categorical or poſiti ve; as for example. 
Every wice is odtous. 
Drankenneſs is a vice; 
Therefore drunkenneſs is odious. 
CAT/EGORY (naTryougia of ara et, 
Gr. to accuſe) an accuſation; a term in L.. 
pick for order or rank, predicament. 
CAT'EGORIES (of xareyipnuea, Gr.) ate 
reckon'd by Logicians 10, ſubſtance, quantity, 
gualiry, relation, wy; ſuffering, where, 
T Hon, : ing. | 
n, ſitustion, having CATE- 
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ſcience, containing the doctrine relating W 8 
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NA'TION, chaining. E. 

N CATERPILILER (in a Ft rative ſenſe) 
an envious perſon that does mi chief without 
provocation. | hs 
CATHAR'TICALNESS (of cat harticus, 
L. of xa Saw, Gr. to purge) purging quality. 

CATHOL/ICALNESS (of catholicus, L. 
catholique, F. of nate, Gr.) being of a 
catholick ſpirit, univerſalneſs, 

CATHY P'/NIA (of xabunviw, Gr. to ſleep 
ſound) a deep or profound ſleep, ſuch as per- 
ſons are in by taking opiates, or in a lethargy. 
CATOP'SIS (sale, Gr.) the ſcience of 
reflex viſion; the part of the ſcience of Op- 
ticks, which ſhews after what manner objects 
may be ſeen by reflection; and explains the 
reaſon of it, : 

CATO'PTRICAL Dial, one which ex- 
hibits objects by reflecting rays. _.. 
CATOPTRICAL Teleſcope, a teleſcope 
that exhibits objects by reflection. 
CATOTHE'RICA (in Phyjick) medicines 
which purge the reigns and liver from vicious 
Juices by urine. 

CATT HOOK (in a Ship) a hook to raiſe 
or hoiſe up the anchor from the top of the 
fore-caſtle. | 
CATULOTV'ICA (of a, Gr. to ſkin 
over) medicines which cicatrize wounds. 
CAVA VENA (in Anatomy) i. e. the hol- 
= low vein, the largeſt vein in the body, de- 
= ſcending from the heart. It is ſo named from 
its large cavity, and into it, as into a common 
channel, all the leſſer veins, except the Paul- 
monaris, empty themſelves, | 

To CAVALCA DE, to ſkirmiſh as they 
march, and firing at one another by way of 
W diverſion, 
Ss CAVILLA'TION (with School-men) a 
ſophiſtical and falſe argument; a particular 
manner of diſputing, grounded on nothing but 
quirks and contentious niceties. 

Greater CAVITIES of the Body (with 
Anat.) the head for the brain, the cheſt for 
the lungs, Cc. the lower belly for the liver, 
ſpleen and other bowels, | 
_ Leer CA'VITIES of the Body (with Anat.) 
= the ventricles of the heart and brain; alſo the 
hollow parts of bones. 

CAUSABLE (from cazſa, L.) that which 
may be cauſed, or effected by a cauſe. 

That may be miraculouſly affected in one, 

Which is naturally cazſable in another, 

Brown's Vulg. Err. b. iii. c. 21. 

CAUSAL, relating to cauſes, implying or 
containing cauſes. 

CAUSALITY, the agency of a caufe, the 
quality of cauſing, 

CAUSALLY, according to the order or 
ſeries of:#atſes. 
CAUSATION, the act, or power of 

edu g. 
CAUSATIVE, that expreſſes a cauſe, or | 


reaſon. 


| 


—_FW__— 
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| CAUSE (cauſa, L.) that which produces 


or effects any thing. 

The wiſe and learned amongſt the very 
heathens themſelves, have all acknowledged 
ſome firſt Cauſe, - whereupon originally the 
1. — of all things dependeth. Hooker, b. i. 

2. 

Cauſe is a ſubſtance exerting its power into 
act, to make one thing begin to be. Locke. 
2. The Reaſon, motive to any thing: 4, cauſe 
of debate, ſubject of litigation: 4. fide, party, 
ground or, principle of action, or oppoſition, 
Ere to thy cauſe, on thee my heart inclin'd, 
Or love to party had ſcduc'd my mind. 

Tickell. 
ö To CAUSE, to effect as an agent, to pro- 
uce. 

She weeping aſk'd, in theſe her blooming 
years, 

What unforeſeen misfortune cauſed her care 

To loath her life, and languiſh in deſpair, 


Dryden's Fables. 
CAUSELESELY, without cauſe, without 
reaions 0 


CAUSELESS, 1. Without cauſe, orignal 
to itſelf. | | 
Reach the Almighty's ſacred throne 
And make his cauſcleſs power, the cauſe of all 
things known, Blackmore's Creation 
2. Without juſt ground, or motive. 
As women yet who apprehend, 

Some ſudden cauſe of cer fear, 

Altho' that ſeeming cauſe ta ke end, 

A ſhaking thro' their limbs they find, 

| Waller, 

CAUSE being that which produces an ef- 
fe, or that by which a thing is; cauſes are 
divided into four kinds. 

Efficient CAUSE, is that which produces 
another cauſe ; alſo an external cauſe from 
which any thing derives its being or eſſence 
by a real action. There are ſeveral of theſe 
pecies. 

A diftant CAUSE, ſo is a grandfather in 
reſpe& to his grandſon, _. 

An equi vocal CAUSE, is that which is of 
a different kind and denomination from its 
effect; as God, with reſpect to his creatures. 

An inſtrumental CAUSE, the inſtrument 
with which a piece of work is done. | 

An intelleaual CAUSE, a man with res 
ſpect to what he does with judgment, | 

A free CAUSE, ſuch is a man who walks, 
A natural CAUSE, the ſun. 
A neceſſary CAUSE, the fire that burns 


A proper CAUSE, as the ſun of light; ſo 
alſo the ſun giving light to a chamber, the 
window is but the conditional cauſe, without 
which the effect would not have been; con- 
ditio fine qua non. | 

| The Phyſical CAUSE, is that which pro- 
eg a ſenſible corporeal effect; as the ſun 
Fcauſe of heat; alſo a fire which burns 
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CAUSATOR, a cauſer, an author of any | 
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The moral CAUSE, the man-who ſets it | 


on fire ; alſo that which produces a real effect, 
but in things immaterial, as repentance is the 
cauſe of forgiveneſs. 

A total CAUSE, is that which produces 
the whole effect, as God in creating Adam, 
becauſe nothing concurred with him in it, 
Partial CAUSE, is that which concurs 
with ſome other in producing the effect, as 
'the father and mother of a child, becauſe both 
the one and the other were neceſſarily con- 
cerned in the gencration of it. | 
. Accidental CAUSE, as the ſan that kills 
a man by its heat, becaufe he was ill diſpoſed 
before. 

Productive CAUSE, is the mother of her 
child. 

A preſerving CAUSE, as the nurſe of her 
child. 

An univirſal CAUSE, is that which by 
the extent of its power may produce all ef- 
fects, as a father in reſpect to his children, 
| becauſe they are like him in nature. | 

Univerſal CAUSE, the air that enters an 
organ, is ſo of the harmony of that organ. 

A particu/ar CAUSE, is that which can | 
only produce a ſingle effect; or a certain kind 
of effects. 

* The particular CAUSE of the harmony of 
an organ, is the diſpoſition of each pipe, and 
he who plays. - 

- Theſe are all diſtinctions that ſome Logi- 
cians make of the efficient caufe. 

The final CAUSE (among Logicians) is the 
end for which a thing is, or the motive which. 
induced a man to act, This again is diſtin- 
guiſhed into principal ends and aeceſſary ends, 
which are conſidered only as over and above, 

CAUSE (in Merapbyſicts) is an active prin- 
ciple, influencing the thing cauſed. | 
Internal CAUSE, is that which partakes 
of the eiſence of the thing cauſed, viz, Mat- 
ter and Form. 

External CAUSE, is that which has an 
outward influence, viz. Efficient and Final. 

The material CAUSE (among Logicians ) 
is that out of which things are formed; as 
filver is the matter of a filver cup. 

The 3 CAUSE (with Logicians) is 
that which makes a thing what it is, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from others; as a ſtool, a ta- 
ble, &c. 

Fir CAUSE, that which acts by itſelf, 
and from its own proper force and virtue; as 
God is the firſt cauſe, q 

Second CAUSES, are ſuch as derive the 

wer or faculty of acting from a firſt cauſe. 

CAUSO DES (xav733z;, Gr.) a continual 
burning fever. 
 CAUS/TICK Stone (with Surgeons) a com- 
polition of ſeveral ingredients, for burning or 
eating holes in the part to which it is applied. 

CAUTION (caution, F. cautio, L.) 1. 
Prudence, as it reſpects danger, foreſight, 


provident care, warinels ; 2. ſecurity fer. 


o 


CE 
He that objects any crime, ought to gixe 
caution by the means of ſureties, that he will 
perſevere in the proſecution of ſuch crimes, 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 
3. Proviſion, or ſecurity againſt, direction. 
In ſpite of all the rules and cautions of go- 


verament, the moſt dangerous and mortal of 1 


vices will come off, L' Eftrange. 
4+ Warning. 

CAUTIONARY, given as a pledge, or 
in ſecurity. Ot 

CAUTIOUS (cautas, L.) wary, watchful, 

| CAUTIOUSLY, in an attentive wary 
manner. | 

CAUTIOUSNESS, watchfulneſs, vigi. 
lance, eircumſpection, provident care, pry- 
dence with reſpect to danger. | 

We ſhould always act with great coutiou/- 
neſs and circymſpeCtion, in points where it i; 
not impoſſible that we may be deceived, 
Addiſon's Spefator, No, ex. 

ToCEASE (refer, F. ceſſo, L.) 1. Tolear 
off, to ſtop, to give over, to deſiſt: 2. to 
fail, to be extinct. 

The ſoul being removed, the faculties and 
operations of life, ſenſe and intellection, ceaſe 
from that moles cor porea, and are no longer in 
it, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

3. To be at an end: 4. to reſt. 

To CEASE, to put a flop to, to put an 
end to, | 
The diſcord is complete, nor can they ceaſe, 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace, 

| Dryden, 

CEASE, extinction, failure. 

The ceaſe of majeſty 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraw 
What's near it, with it. 

| Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 

CEASELESS, inceflant, perpetual, con- 
tinual, without cauſe, without ſtop, with- 
out end. 

All theſe with — praiſe his works behold, 
Both day and night. Par. Left, b. iv. I. 679. 
| Like an oak 
That ſtands ſecure, tho' all the winds employ 
Their i roar, and only ſhed its leaves. 
Or maſt, which the revolving ſpring reſtores, 
, Philips, 
(celebritas, I. 


CEL/'EBR ATEDNESS 

CEL'EBRATENESS celebrite, F.) 

CELE/BRIOUSNESS famouſneſs, re- 
nownedneſs. 


CELER/RIMI deſcenſus lin-a (with Ma. 
thematictans) is the curve of the ſwifteſt de- 
ſcent of any natural body; or that curved ot 
crooked line, in which an heavy body, de- 
ſcending by its own gravity or weight, wou!d 
move from one given point to another, in 
the ſhorteſt ſpace of time. a 

CELES'TIALNESS (of celeftis, L.) hes - 
venlineſs. 

CE'LIAC Paſſion (of xoMia Gr. the belly) 
a kind of flux of the belly, wherein the pa 
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does not indeed paſs perfectly crude, but half 


igeſted. a 
EC EL/IBATENESS (of celibatus L. 

CEL/IBATESHIP celibat, F.) bat- 
chelorſhip. 

CEL'LULZ. adipoſe (Anatomy) the /oculi 
or little cells wherein the fat of bodies that 
are in good habit is contained, L. 

CELOTOMI/A (of u a rupture, and 
rope, Gr. A cutting} the operation of the 
Herma, 

CEN'/SORS (in antient Rome) magiſtrates 
whoſe office was to reform manners, and to 
value eſtates and tax them accordingly ; to 
inſpect the management of private families 
in relation to education and expences ; they 
were two in number choſen both at the ſame 
time, one of a noble or patrician family, and 
the other of a common or plebean family ; 
and continued in their office five years. 

This office became in time to be in ſo great 
reputation, that none were choſen into it, 
till they had gone through the moſt conſide- 
rable in the republick. 

The ftate of Venice has a like officer at 
this day; cenſors is alſo a title given to thoſe 
perſons appointed by the ſtate to licenſe books. 

CENSO'RIOUSNESS (of cenſerius, L.) 
aptneſs to cenſure. | 

CEN/SURABLENESS, liableneſs to be 
cenſured, 

CEN'SURAL Book, a regiſter of taxations. 

CEN'TAURS (with fron.) a ſouthern | 
conftellation repreſented on a globe in that 
form, and conſiſting of 40 ſtars. | 

CENTRE (:entrum, L.) the middle, that 
which is equally diſtant from all extremities. 
The heav'ns themſelves, the planets and this 

centre, 
Obſerve degree, priorily, and place. i 
Shakeſ. Troilus and Creſſida. 


To CENTRE, to place on a centre, to fix | 


a8 on a centre, 
One foot he centred, and the other turn d 
Round thro* the vaſt profundity obſcure. 
g Milt. Par, Loft, b. vii. I. 228. 
O impudent, regard ful of thy own, 
Whoſe thoughts are centred on thyſelf alone ? 
Dryden. 
To CENTRE. r. To reſt on, to repoſe 
on, as bodies when they gain an equilibrium, 
to meet in a point, ag lines in a centre. 
Where there is no viſible truth wherein to 
centre, error is as wide as men's fancies, and 
may wander to eternity. Decay of Piety. 
2. To be placed in the midſt or centre. 
As God in heaven 
Is centre, yet extends to all, ſo thou, 
Centring, recelv'ſt from all thoſe orbs. 
Par. Loft, b. ix. 
CENT RICK, placed in the centre. 
CENTRE of Attraction (in the New A- 
Aronomy) that point to which the revolving 
planet or comet is attracted or impelled by 
the force or impetus of gravity, 


C'E 
| CENTRE of Percuſfien (with Phileſo; bers) 
is that point of a body in motion wherein all 
the forces of that body are conſidered as united 
in one. f 

CENTRE of a curve of the higbeſt kind, is 
the point where two diameters concur, | 

CENTRE-FISH, a kind of ſea-fiſh, 

CENTRIFU GAL Force (with Mat hema 
ticians) is the endeavour of any thing to fly 
off from the center in a tangent. For all 
moving bodies endeavour after a rectilinear 
motion, becauſe that is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, 
and moſt ſimple. And if ever they move in 
any curve, there muſt be ſomething that draws 
them from their rectilinear motion, and de- 
tains them in the orbit, whenever the cen- 
tripetal force ceaſes, the moving body would 
ſtrait go off in a tangent to the curve in that. 
very point, and ſo would get ſtill farther from 
the center or focus of the motion, 

CEN TRIPETAL Force (with Philoſopbers) 
is that force by which any body moving round 
another, is drawn down or tends towards the 
center of its orbit; and is much the ſame 
with gravity, | | 

CEN TROBAR'IC Method (in Mechanicks) 
a certain method of determining the quantity 
of a ſurface or ſolid by means of the center of 
gravity of it. 

CENT'RUM Pbonicum (in Acouſticks) is 
the place where the ſpeaker ſtands in polyſyl- 
labical echoes.” 

CEN'TRUM Phonicampticum, is the place 
or object that returns the voice in an echo. 

CENTUMGEM'INQUS (centumgeminus, 
L.) an hundred- fold, | 

CENTUM'VIRAL, of or pertaining to 
the centumvirate. | 

To CENT UPLICATE (centuplicatum, of 
centum and plico, L. to fold) to fold or double 
an hundred- fold, 

CENTU'RIZE (among the Roman people) 
certain parties conſiſting each of 100 men. 
Thus divided by Servius Tullius, the ſixth king 
of Rome, who divided the people into fix claſ- 
ſes, The firſt claſs had 30 centuries, and 
they were the richeſt of all; the ſecond, third 
and fourth conſiſted each of 20 centuries, and 
the ſixth claſs was counted but one century, 
and comprehended all the meaner ſort of people. 

CENTURY (centuria, L.) 1. A hundred, 
uſually employed to ſpecify time, as, the ſe- 
cond century. ' 

The nature of eternity is ſuch, that, though 
our joys, afteg ſome centuries of years, may 
ſeem to have grown older, by having been en- 
joyed ſo many ages, yet will they really con - 
tinue new. Boyle., 


2. It is ſometimes uſed ſimply for a hundred. 
EY | When 
With wild wood leaves and weeds I have 
ſhrewed his grave, 
And on it faid a century of prayers. 
Such as I can, twice v'er, I'll weep and ſigh. 
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Shakefp. Cymb. 
CEPHA- 


CE 


CH 


CEPHALAL'GICS (Ae οανν,O u, Cr.) | 25 5s founded on moral evidence, fuch as that; 


medicines good forthe head- ach. 

CEPHALAL'GY (cephalalgia, L. of ata 
AR], of u. νν, the head, and 49, pain, 
Gr.) any pain in the head; but ſome appro- 
priate it chiefly to a freſh head - ach; one that 
proceeds from intemperance, or an ill diſpo- 
Gtion of the parts 

CEPHALICA (with Anatomiſts) the ce- 
phalick vein, is the outermoſt vein that creeps 
along the arm, between the ſkin and muſcles; 
it is called the Cephalick Vein from uepany, 
Gr. a head; becauſe the antients uſed to open 
it rather than any other for diſeaſes in the 
head; but ſince the diſcovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, it is accounted equal, 
whether the blood be taken from the Cepha- 
tica, Mediana or Baſilica, L. 

CEPHALICRS, medicines good for diſ- 
tempers in the head. 

" CERA'TED (ceratus, L.) covered with 


Wax. 

- CERATOVDES tunica (with Anatomifts) 
the horny coat of the eye. 

. CERTAIN (certus, L.) 1. Sure; indubi- 
table; unqueſtionable z undoubted; that which 
cannot be queſtioned, or denied. 

Thoſe things are certain among men, which 

cannot be denied ; without obſtinacy and folly, 


Tillotſon. 
2. Reſolved ; determined, 

However I with thee have fix d my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom of death, 

Conſort with thee, 

Milt. Par, Loft. b. g. I. 953. 
3. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome; as a certain 
man told me this. 

I got them in my country's ſervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roared, and ran. 
From notle of our own drums, 
X ; Shakeſp. Coriol. 
4. Undoubting; put paſt doubt. 

CERTAINLY, indubitably, without 
queſtion, without doubt: 2. without fail. 

CERTAINNESSS$ 1. Exemption from 

CERTAINTY doubt. 
Certainty, is the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of our ideas. | 
Lecke, 
2. That which is real and fixed. | 
For certainties, 
Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowing, 
The remedy then born, Shakeſp, Cymbeline, 
CER'TITUDE (certituds, L.) is properly 
a quality of the judgment or-#he mind; im- 
porting an adheſion of the mind to the pro- 
poſition we affirm; or the ſtrength wherewith 
we adhere to it. iy 
CER'TITUDE Meraphyfica', is that which 
ariſes from a metaphyſical evidence; ſuch a 
one as a geometrician has of the truth of this 
propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones. « 
CERTITUDE Moral, is ſuch a certitud 


| 


| 


ture, &c. 


criminal has, who hears his ſentence read. 

CERTITUDE - Phyffeal, is that which 
ariſes from phyſical evidence, ſuch as a per. 
ſon that has fire in his hand, when he fech 
it bur”, or ſees it blaze, 

CER'VICAL, belonging to the neck. 

ER'VIX (Anatomy) the hinder part of thy 
neck, 

CESSA'TION (of Arms) is when a gover. 
nour of a place beſieged, finding himſelf re. 
duced to the laſt extremity, ſo that he mug 
either ſurrender, or himſelt, garriſon, and in- 
habitants would be ſacrificed, or at leaſt lie 3. 
the mercy of the enemy, erects a white flag on 
the breach, or beats a Chamade for a capitu- 
lation, at which both parties ceaſe firing, and 
all other acts of hoſtility ceaſe, till the pro. 
poſals made are heard, and either agreed to o 
rejected. 

CES'SION (in the Civil Law) a voluntary 
and legal ſurrender of effects to creditors, to 
avoid an imprifonment. 

CES'SMENT, an aſſeſſment, a tax. 

CEST Us (xi+7©-, Gr.) a marriage - girdle, 
that of old times the bride uſed to wear, and 
the bridegroom unlooſed on the wedding- 
night; alſo a leathern gauntlet garniſhed with 
lead, uſed by combatans, or in the exerciſe: 
of the Athlete ; 

CH have a particular ſound in Egg 
word, as arch, mar;h, rich, roach, tencl, 
perch, drtch, Dutch, change, charge, &c. 

CH, in ſome words of a Greet derivation, 
is ſounded as before, as 2 arc hitec. 

In ſome others it 1s founded like 
K, as Archangel, &c. 

CH, in words of a Hebrew derivation, is 
moſt commonly ſounded as K, Cham, Racha), 
Michael, Nebucadnezzay ; but in ſome it 13 
ſounded as in Engliſh, as Chittim, Rachel, &c, 

CHACE, the gutter of a croſs- bow, 

Aged CHACE (Sea term) a ſhip is ſaid 
to have a good chace, whea ſhe is built ſo fer- 
ward on or a ſtern, as to carry many guns, to 
ſhoot right forward or back ward. 

Foot in CHACE (Sea term) to lie with 2 
ſhip's forefoot in the cbace, is to fail th: 
neareſt courle to meet her, and to croſs her in 
ber wayne 1 ä 
CHAGRILN (chagrine, F.) ill humour, 
vexation, fretfulneſs; pteviſhneſs. It is pro- 
nounced ſpagrern. 

Hear me and touch Belinda with chagrin ; 
That fingle act gives half the world the ſpeen. 
| Pope. 

I zrieve with the old, for ſo many additio- 
nal inconveniences and chagrins, mere than 
their ſmall remain of life ſeemed deſtined to 
undergo. Pope's Letters. 

' To CHAGRIN (chapriner, F.) to ver, to 
put out of temper, to teaze, to make unealy. 

CHAIN (chaine, F.) 1. A ſeries of links 
faſtened one within anotHer ; 2. a bond, 
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priſoners are bound. | 
Still in conſtraint your ſuffering ſex remains, 
Or bound informal, or in real chains. * 

oe. 
3. A link of links, with which land is 
meaſured, | | 

A ſorveyor may as foon with his chain 
meaſure out infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher, 
by the quickeſt flight of mind, reach it, or 
by thinking, comprehend it, Locke, 

A ſeries link'd together, 

Thoſe ſo miſtake the chriſtian religion, as 
to think it is only a chain of fatal decrees, to 
deny all liberty of man's choice toward good 
or evil. Hammond. 

As there is pleaſure in the right exerciſe of | 
any faculty, ſo eſpecially in that of right rea- 
ſoning; which is ſtill the greater, by how 
much theconſequences are more clear, and the 
chains of them more long. 
| Burnet”s of the Earth. 

To CHAIN. 1. To faften or link with a 
chain : 2. to bring into ſlavery, 
| This world, *tis true, 

Was made for Ceſar, but for Titus too 

And which more bleſt? who chained his 
country, ſay, 

Or he, whoſe virtues ſighed to loſe aday ? 


Pope, 
3. To put on a chain; 4. to unite, 
CHALCI DICK (of xanz3;, braſs, and 
CHALCIDICUS 5 Nan, juſtice) a mag- 


nificent hall belonging to a tribunal or court 
of juſtice. ' 
_ CHALCI'TIS (xaagilc, Gr.) brafs, or 
the ſtone out of which braſs is tried; alſo red 
vitriol. CA | 
CHALCOSMARAG/DUS (yanucrua- 
exy3©-, Gr.) the baſtard emerald, 
CHA'/DRON, See Cha'dron. 
Principle CHALLENGE is what is 
Peremptory CHALLENGE & allowed by 
law, without cauſe alledged or further ex- 
amination, and the priſoner may except a- 
gainſt 21, and in caſes of high treaſon 35. 
CHALLENGE pon reaſon, is when the 


priſoner does alledge ſome reaſon for his ex- 


ception, and ſuch as is ſufficient, if it be true. 

CHALCEDO'NIUS (with Fewwellers) a 
defect in ſome precious ſtone, when th 
find white ſpots er ſtains in them, like thoſe of 
the Chalcediny, © _ 

CHALYB'EATE (of chalybs, L. ſteel) of 
or pertaining to ſteel, or that is of the temper 
or quality of ſteel. | | 

CHAMZE LEON (yzuantuy, of Nat, 
the ground, and As, Gr. a lion) a little 
beaſt like a lizard, which for the moſt part 
lives on the air or flies, &c. See Chameleon, 

Bottled CHAMBER, (of a Mortar piece) 
that part where the powder lies, being glo- 
bical, with a neck for its communication with 
the cylinder. 
 CHAM'BER' (of a Mine) the place where 


mithcle,' 4 fetter, ſomething with which | 


. 


the powder is conſined, and is generally of a | 


CH - 


Powder CHAMBER (on 2 Battery) a placs 
funk into the ground, for holding the powder 
or bombs, &c. where they may be out of 
danger, and preſerved from rain. 

CHANCE, hazard or fortune ; a term we 
apply to events, to denote that they happen 
without any neceſſary cauſe. F. 

CHANCE ( Meraphyfick:) many things hap- 
pen by chance in the world, with regard to 
ſecond cauſes; but nothing at all happens by 
chance in reſpect to the firſt cauſe ol who 
diſpofes and pre-ordains all things from all eter- 
nity, For chance and fortune are only to be 
ſaid properly, in reſpect to him that is igno- 
rant of the intention of the director. And 
inaſmuch as the divine intention is hid from 
man till the thing is done; therefore the ſame 
with reſpect to man, is ſaid to happen by chance; 
but not in reſpect to the firſt cauſe, 

CHANCE, is alſo ufed for the manner of 
deciding things, the conduct ordirection, where- 
of is left at large, and not reducible to any de- 
terminate rules or meaſures, or where there is 
no ground or pretence, as at cards, dice, &c, 

CHANCELLOR (cancellarius, L. chat 
celier, F.) is the chief judge in cauſes of pro- 
perty ; for he hath the power to moderate and 
temper the written law, and ſubjecteth himſelf 
only to the Jaw of nature and conſcience. 

| Convel. 

Ariſtides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſ- 
tice, and beſt acquainted with the laws, as 
well as forms of their government; ſo that 
he was in a manner Chancellor of Athens. 

: Swift. 

To CHANGE (changer, F. cambio, L.) 
1. To put one thing in the place of another: 
2. to reſign any thing for the fake of another, 
with for before the thing taken or received, 


| cubical form. 


Perſons grown _ the belief of any religion, 


cannot change that for another, without ap- 
plying their underſtanding duly to conſider and 
compare both. South, 
The French and we ſtill change, but there's 
the curſe, 
They change for better, and we change for 
worſe. 
Dryden's Span. Friar, Pretogue. 
3. To diſcount a large piece of money into 
ſeveral ſmaller. 

4. To give and take reciprocally. 

To ſecure thy content look upon thoſe thou- 
ſans, with whom thou wouldſt not, for any 
intereſt, change thy fortune and condition. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
5. To alter: 6. to mend the diſpoſition or 
mind, 

To CHANGE. To undergo change; to 
to ſuffer alteration 3 as, his fortune may ſoon 
change, though he is now fo ſecure. 

CHANGE, an alteration of the ſtate of 
any thing. 

CHANGEABLENESS, inconſtancy, 
fickleneſs. 


CHAN- 


CH 


CHANCELLORS, there are alfe 3 chan- 
cellor of the order of the Garter, a chancel- 
lor of an univerſity, a chancellor of the firſt 
fruits of a dioceſe, &c. , 

A CHANCELLOR (of an Univerſity) 
ſ:als the diploma's or letters of decrees, pro- 
viſion, Sc. given in the univerſity. 

CHANCELLOR (of Oxford) is their ma- 
giſtrate, whom the ſtudents themſelves elect, 
his office is togovern the univerſity durante 
wita, topreſerve and defend the rights and privi- 
leges of it, to call together aſſemblies, and 
do do juſtice among rhe members under his 

juriſdiction. 

Vice CHANCELLOR (of Oxford) is no- 
minated annually by the chancellor, and e- 
lected by the univerſity in convocation, to 
ſupply the abſence of the chancellor. 

Pro-Vice-CHANCELLORS, four perſons 
choſen out of the heads of colleges, by the 
vice- chancellor, to one of which he deputes 

his power in his abſence. 

CHANCELLOR (of Cambridge) much 
the ſame with the chancellor of Oxford, ſav - 
ing that he does not hold his office durante 
vita, but may be elected every three years. 

Vice CHANCELLOR (of Cambridge) is 
annually choſen by the ſenate out of two 
perſons nominated by the heads of colleges 
and halls. | 

CHANCELLOR (of the order of the Garter) 
an officer, who ſeals the commiſſions of the 
chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps the 
regiſter, and delivers the acts under the ſeal 
of the order. 

CHANCELLORSHIP (of cancellarius, L. 
cancelier. F.) the office or dignity of a chan- 
cellor. 

CHANCERY.Ceourt, was firſt ordained by 
William the Conqueror, who alſo appointed or 
inſtituted the courts of juſtice, which always 
removed with his court. 

CHAP'TER, a cummunity of clergymen 
or ecclefiaſticks, who ſerve a cathedral or col- 
legiate church. 

CHAPTER (in Military Affairs) an aſ- 
ſembly or meeting of officers for the regula- 
tion of their affairs. 

CHAR (in the 5B. iti tongue) is uſed for 
Cacr, which ſignifies a city, and being ad- 
joined to the names of places, ſignifies the 
city of that place. 

To CHAR, to make charcoal of wood 
cf cak, alder, lime-tree, &c. by cutting it 
into convenient lengths, and piling it up in 
the form of a pyramid in a deep pit, made 
in the ground for that purpoſe, having a lit- 
tle hole to put in the fire, 

CHAR/ACTER (of yagaulig, Gr.) a 
certain manner of air or aſſemblage of qua- 
lities, which reſult from ſeveral particular 
marks, which diſtinguiſh a thing from any 
other, ſo as it may be thereby known; as 
we ſay the character of Alexander, Cicero, 
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CHARACTER (with Poets) is the reſult 
of the manners, or that which is proper tv 
each perſon, by which he is ſingular in his 
manners, and diſtinguiſhable from others. 

CHARACTER, is alſo uſed for certain 
viſible qualities which claim reverence or re. 
ſpect from thoſe that are veſted with them ; 
as the character of a biſhop, an ambaſſador, 


5 ä 

Nominal CHARACTERS; are thoſe pro- 
perly called letters, which ſerve to expreſs 
the names of things. 

Real CHARACTERS, as ſuch as expreſs 
things and ideas inſtead of names. 

Emblematical CHARACTERS, are ſuch 
as not only expreſs the things themſelves ; 
but in ſome meaſure perſonate them and ex- 
hibit their form; ſuch as the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphicks, 

CHARACTERIS'TICK triangle of a 
curve (in the higher Geometry) is a rectilinear 
right angled triangle, whoſe hypothenuſe is a 
part of the curve, not ſenſibly different from 
a light line. 

CHARACTERIST/ICALNESS (of cba- 
racteriſticus, L. characteriſtigue, F. of a- 
wha Gr.) having characteriſticks, or be- 
ing characteriſtical. 

CHARGE (charge, F.) a burden or load; 
alſo management or care ; alſo office, employ 
or truſt ; alſo an accuſation, impeachment ; 
alſo an engagement, fight or onſet. 

CHARGE (with Parnters) an exaggerated 
repreſentation of a perſon in which the like- 
neſs is preſerved, but at the ſame time ridi- 
culed, called alſo over-charge, 

CHARGE/ABLENESS (of carias, or cher, 
dear, or charger, F.) coſtlineſs, dearneſs, 

CHAR/GED (Heraldry) ſignifies the figures 
repreſented on an eſcutcheon, by which the 
bearers are diſtinguiſhed one from another. 
Too many charges in an eſcutcheon are not 


| accounted ſo honourable as fewer. 


CHA'RINESS (of cher, F. carus, L.) 
choiceneſe, ſparingneſs, tenderneſs. * 

CHA'RIOCK, a kind of herb. 

CHARITABLE (charitable, F. from cha- 
rite.) 1. Kind in giving alms, liberal to the 


oor. 

F He that hinders a charitable perſon from 
giving alms to a. poor man, is tied to reſti- 
tution, if he hindered him by fraud or vio- 
lence, | Taylor's Holy Living. 

How ſhall we then wiſh, that it might be 
allowed us to live over our lives again, in 
order to fill every minute of them with cba- 
ritable offices, Atterbury. 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, 
The lab' rer bears: what his hard heart denies, 
His caritable vanity ſupplies. Pope. 
2. Kind injudging of others, diſpoſed to ten- 
derneſs, benevolent. 

CHARITABLY. 1. Kindly, liberally, 
with inclination to help the poor: 2. bene- 
volent:y, without malignity, 
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Nothing will more enable us to bear our 
croſs patiently, injuries charitably, and the 
labour of religion comfortably, 
| . Taylers Guide to Devotion. 
"Tis beſt fometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain. 
| Pope's Eſſay en Criticiſm, 

CHARITY (charite, F. charitas, L.) 1. 
Tenderneſs, kindneſs, love. | 

| By thee, 


Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known. 
| Milt. Par. Loft, b. iv. I. 756. 
2. Goodwill, benevolence, diſpoſition to think 
well of others. ; 
My errors, I hope, are only thoſe of cha. 
rity to mankind, and ſuch as my own charity 
has cauſed me to commit, that of others may 
more eaſily excuſe. Dryd. Rel. Laici, Pref. 
3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. 

Concerning charity, the final object where- 
of is that incomprehenſible beauty which 
ſhineth-in the face of Chriſt, the Son of the 
living God, Hooker, b. i. p. 38. 

*. Only add, 
Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable; add 
faith; 
Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 
By name to come, call'd charity, the ſoul 
Of all the reſt. 
| Milt. Par. Left, b. xii. I. 584. 

Faith believes the revelations of God; 
hope expects his promiſes; charity loves his 
excellencies and mercies. Taylor. 

Charity, or a love of God, which works 
by a love of our neighbour, is greater than 
faith or hope, Atterbury. 

4. Liberality to the poor: 5. alms, relief 
given to the poor. | | 

CHARTTY, is the love of our brethren, 
or a kind of brotherly affeftion one towards 
another. The rule and ſtandard that this 
babit is to be examined and regulated by a- 
mong Chriſtians, is the love we bare to our- 
ſelves, or that Chriſt bore to us; that is, it 
muſt be unfeigned, conſtant, and out of no 
other deſign but their happineſs. 

CHAR'LOCE, a kind of herb. 

CHARMS (charmes, F.) certain verſes or 
expreſſions, which by ſome are ſuppoſed: to 
have a bewitching power ; alſo certain parti- 
cular graces in writing, as the charms of Elo- 

ence, of Poetry, &c. 

CHARMING (of charmant, F.) engaging, 
alluring, delighting. 

CHARMINGNESS, charming, delight- 
ing quality. 

CHARTS H . are ſheets of 


CHARTS Marine large paper, 
Sea CHARTS on which ſe- 
ral parts of the land and ſea are deſcribed, 
with their reſpective coaſts, harbours, ſounds, 
flats, ſhelves, ſands, rocks, &c. together with 
the longitude and latitude of each place, and 
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| the points of the compaſs. 


CHARTS, are maps of ſome part or parts 
of the ſea and the coaſts belonging thereto, 


in which are ſet down iſlands, ſhoals, moun- 


tains, rocks, quick-ſands, &c. of theſe there 
are ſeveral ſorts, as beſides Mercator's charts; 

There are the Globular Charts, wherein 
the meridians incline and the parallels are 
both equidiſtant and curvilinear, and the rumbs 
ſpirals, 

The Plain Chart, is one wherein the me- 
ridians and parellels are repreſented by right 


lines, parallel and perpendicular to each o- 


ther. 


The Reduced Chart, in which the meridians . 


are repreſented by right lines converging to- 


wards the poles, and the parallels by right 


lines parallel to one another, but at unequal 
diſtances; this laſt comes nearer the truth 
than the plain Chart, See Mercator's 
Chart. 


CHAR'TEL (cartel, F.) a letter of de- 


fiance or challenge to a duel, uſed in ancient 
times, when combats were allowed for the de- 
termination of difficult controverſies in law. 
CHARTERS, were firſt confirmed by the 
broad ſeal in the time of king Edward the 
confeſſor, who was the firſt king of England 
that made uſe of that large and ſtately im- 
reſſion. | 
33 a rock in the ſtralghts of 
icily, | 
To CHASE (cbaſſer, F.) 1. To hunt: 


2. to purſue as an enemy: 3. to follow as a 


thing defirable : 4. to drive. | 

When the following morn had chas'd away 

The flying ſtars, and light reſtor'd the day. 
: Dryden, 

CHASE. 1. Hunting, purfuit of any thing 
as game. 

There is no chaſe more pleaſant, methinks, 
than to drive a thought, by good conduct, 
from one end of the world to another, and 
never to loſe fight of it till it fall into eter- 
nity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, | 
2. Fitneſs to be hunted, appropriation to chaſe 


or ſport: 3. purſuit of an enemy, or of ſome=. 


thing noxious. 
They ſeck that joy, which uſed to glow, 
Expanded on the hero's face; 
When the thick ſquadrons preſt the foe, 
And Villiam led the glorious chaſe. 
. Prior. 
4. Purſuit of ſomething as deſirable, 
Yet this mad chaſe of fame, by few purſu'd, 
Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude. | 
. Dryden's Juvenal. 
8 Hunting match: 6. the game hunted. 
onour's the nobleſt chaſe, purſue that game, 
And recompenſe the loſs of love with fame. 
| Granville. 


# af Open ground, ſtored with ſuch beaſts as 


are hunted, | 
CHASER, hunter, purſer, driver. 
Stret;h'd 
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Stretch'd on the lawn, his ſecond hope ſurvey, . 
At ance tho' chaſer, and at once the prey, 
Lo Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the foreſt like a wounded hart, 
, Pope. 
CHASTE (chaſte, F. caſtus, L.) 1. Pure 
from all commerce of ſexes, as a chaſte vir- 
gin: 2. with reſpect to language, pure, in- 
corrupt, not mixed with barbarous phraſes : 
3- without obſcenity. 7 
Among words that ſignify the ſame prin- 
cipal ideas, ſome are clean and decent, others 
unclean, ſome chaſte, others obſcene, Watts's 
ic. 
4. True to the marriage · bed. | 
Love your children, be diſcreet, chaſte, 
keepers at home. Titus, ji. 5. _ 
To CHASTEN (chaſtier, F. caſtigo, L.) 
to correct, to puniſh, to mortify. 
I follow thee, ſafe guide! the path | 
Thou lead'ſt me; and to the hand of heay'n 
ſubmit, 
However chaſt' ning. 
Milt, Par. Left, b. xi. 1. 373. 
Some feel the rod, 
And own, like us, the father's chaff ning hand. 
Row's Royal Convert, 
From our loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide 
Her cloſe decrees, and chaſten human pride. 
Prior. 
- To CHASTISE (caftigo, L.) 1. To pu- 
niſh, to correct by puniſhment, to afflict for 
faults. f | 
Like you, commiſſion'd to chaſten and bleſs, 
He muſt avenge the world, and give it peace. 
Prior. 


1 
| 
| 
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2. To reduce to order, or obedience, 
The gay ſocial ſenſe | | 
By decency chaſtis'd. | Thomſon. 

CHASTISEMENT {chaftiſement, F.) cor. 
rection, puniſhment, Theſe words are all 
commonly, though not always, uſed of do- 
meſtick or parental puniſhment. 

He receives a fit of fickneſs as the kind 
chaſtiſement and diſcipline of his heavenly. fa. 
ther, to wean his affections from the world. 

Bentley. 

CHASTISER, the perſon that chaſtiſes, 
a puniſher, a corrector. | 

CHASTITY (cefiitas, L.) 1. Purity of 
the body. 

Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence 
abſtinence is that of virgins or widows, con- 
tinence of married perſons ; chaſte marriages 
are honourable and pleaſing to God. | 
| Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity: 3. freedom from 
bad mixture of any kind. 

CHASTLY, without ir.continence, purely, 
without contamination. 

CHASTNVNESS, chaftity, purity. 

CHASE (Sea term) the ſhip chaſed. 

To CHASE (with Goldſmiths, &c.) is to 
work plate after a particular manner, called 


chaſed-work, 


| 
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CHASER (Sea term) the ſhip in purſuit 
of the chaſe. 

Stern CHASE (Sea term) is when the chaſed 
is right a head with the chaſer. | 

To lie wwith the ſhips fore foot in the CHASE 

Sea term) is to ſail the neareſt Way to meet 
er, and ſo tocroſs her jn her way, 

A ſhip of a good forward CHASE (Sea term) 
a ſhip that is built forward on a ftern, that 
ſhe may carry many guns, to ſhoot right for. 
wards or backwards ; called alſo a ſhip of a 
good ſtern chaſe, 

CHASE Guns (of a ſhip) are ſuch whoſe 
ports are either in the head (and then they are 
uſed in chaſing of others) or in the ſtern, 
and are uſed only when they are chaſed or 
purſued by others. ' 

CHASE'ABLE, that may be chaſed or 
hunted, 

CHAUS'SE TRAPS (in 
Mil. Affairs) machines of 
iron, having four points of 
about three or four inches 
long, ſo made that which 
ever way they fall, there is 
ſtill a point up, and they 
are to be thrown upon 
breaches, or in paſſes where 
the horſe are to march, to annoy them by 


| running into their feet and clamming them. 


CHEAP (of ceapan, Sax, to buy or ſell) 
derotes the place's name, to which it is added, 
to be or have been a market town or place, 
as Cheapfide, Eaftcbeap, Weſicheap, &c. 

CHEAP (of ceapan, Sax.) fold for a ſmall 


price, 
CHEAR/FULNESS of chere, F. of 
CHEAR'/INESS Xalęn, Gr.) light- 
heartedneſs. 
CHECK'Y (in Heraldry) is one of the moſt 


noble and moſt ancient figures 
that are uſed in armory; and a 
certain author ſays, ought to be 
given to none but valiant war- 
riors, in token of their nobility, 
For the cheſs-board repreſents 
a field of battle, and the pawns and men on 
both fides repreſent the ſoldiers of two armies, 
which move, attack, adyance or retire, ac- 
cording to the two gameſters that are their 


generals. See the figure annexed, This figure 


is always compoſed of metal and colour, and 
ſome authors would have it reckoned among 
the ſeveral ſorts of furs. 

 CHEAT'INGNESS (of cexxa, Sax.) de- 
fraud or defrauding quality. | 

CHECK (echec, F.) loſs, fatal blow, miſ- 
fortune, 

CHELONTTES (of yeaden, Gr. a ſwal- 
low) a . ſtone found in - bellies of young 
ſwallows, good againſt the falling fickneſs, 

CHE'MIA (aN, xa, Gr.) the ſame as 
Chymia. | 

CHE'MICE, che art of caſting figures in 
metals, | 


CHEMIN, 
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mies, 
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. feet long, and a foot diameter, cut into 6 
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CHEMIN, des rondes (in Fortificat.) the 

way of the rounds, à ſpace between the ram- 

art and the lower parapet, for the rounds to 
go about. See 2 bray. 

CHE MISE a ſhirt or ſhift, a lining or 
caſing with ſtone, F. > | 

- CHEMISE (with Maſons) the ſolidity of a 
wall from the Telus or ſlope, to the ſtone- 
row, F. 

CHEMOSIS, a ſwelling of the white coat. 
of the eye, called a/buginea tunica, that makes 
the black of it . hollow, and is a violent 
inflammation with extreme pain, the eye-lids 
being turned infide out. 

CHER/ISHER (of cherir, F.) one who 
cheriſhes. | bs 

CHERSONE'SE (in Geography) à pen- 
inſula, a tract of land almoſt encompaſſed with 
the ſea, 

CHERVIL, an herb. 

To CHER / WIT, to cry like a partridge. 
| CHESS, a game performed with little ound 
pieces of wood, on a board divided into 64 
ſquares, where art and fagacity ate ſo indiſ- 
penſibly requiſite, that chance ſeems to have 
no place; and a perſon never loſes but by his 
own fault. Each fide has 8 men and as many 
pawns, which are to be moved and ſhifted ac- 
cording to certain laws and rules of that game. 

CHEVAL (Mil. Af.) a 

CHEVAUX DE FRIZES fort of turn- 

pikes being ſpars of wood, about 10 or 12 


faces and bored through; each hole is armed 
with a ſhort pike, ſhod with iron at each end, 
about an inch diameter, 6 feet long and 6 
inches diſtant one from another; fo that it 
points out every way, and uſed in ſtopping 
ſmall overtures or open places, or placed in 
breaches, alſo a defence againſt horſe, 
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CHEVRETTE 
(in Mit. Af.) an en- 
gine for raiſing guns 
or mortars into their 
carriages ; it is made 
of 2 pieces of wood a- 
bout 4 feet long, ſtand- 
ing upright upon a 

third which is ſquare ; 
they, are about a foot 

aſunder and parallel, 
being pierced with 
holes exactly oppoſite 
to one another, with 
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higher or lower at pleaſure, which ſerves, 
with a hand- ſpike, which takes its poiſe over 
this bolt, to raiſe the gun or mortar. 
CHICA'NE (of cicum, the ſkin of a 
CHICA/NERYY pomegranate, according 
to Menage ; whence the Spaniards derive their 
chico, little, flender, chicane ; being converſ- 
ſant about trifling things) in Laco it is an abuſe 
of judiciary proceedings, either with deſign to 
delay the cauſe, or to impoſe on the judge or 
the contrary party, a wranglirg, crafty man- 
ner of pleading a cauſe with tricks, quirks 
and fetches, the perplexing or ſplitting a cauſe, 
pettifogging. 
CHICA/NE (in the are, is uſed 
CHICA/NARY F to import vain {ophiſms, 
ſubtleties and diſtinctions, with deſign to obſcure 
truth and protract diſputes. 
CHIEF (chef, F.) firſt, principal, ſoveraign. 
CHIEF (in M. I. Afeirs) a commander in 
chief, a general. 
CHI'DING (of civan, Sax.) rebuke, Cc. 
CHIEFLY (of chef, F. principally. 
CHILD/INGNESS (eilv, Sax. a child) the 
frequent bearing children. 
CHILD/ISHNESS (eilvdirner, Sax.) 
ſimplicity ; unexperiencedneſs. 
CHILIASTS of Xe, Gr. a thouſand) 
a ſect of Chriſtians, called alſo Millenaries, 
ſuppoſed to have taken their riſe in the ſecond 
century, being introduc'd by Papras, biſhop of 
Hieropolis, diſciple to St. Jobn the Evangeliſt, 
which opinion ſeems to have proceeded from 
his making uſe of ſome paſſages of the Re- 
welations, | | 
The ancieat adherents are charged with 
believing that the ſaints ſhall live 1000 years 
upon earth after the general or laſt judgment, 
and enjoy all manner of innocent ſatisfaction. 
The modern Millenaries refine upon their 
predeceſſors, and ſay, that the ſatisfaction 
they ſhall enjoy in that tate, ſhall be rational 


ſenſuality, 
As to the time of this thouſand years reign, 
| tho* the notion ſeems to be favoured by ſeveral 
texts of ſcripture, yet the abettors of it diſa- 
gree, Dr. Burner is of opinion, that the 
world ſhall be firſt deſtroyed, and that a new 
paradifiacal earth ſhall be formed out of the 
aſhes of the old one, where the ſaints ſhall 
converſe together for 1000 years, and then be 
tranſlated to a higher ſtation. On the con- 
trary, others ſuppoſe that it will both begin 
and end before the general conflagration, 
CHIMZAZ'RA (yipaiza, Gr.) a monſter 
feigned to have the Kead of a lion, the belly 
of a goat, and the tail of a ſerpent; alſoa 
mere whimſy, a caſtle in the air, an idle 
fancy. | 
CHIMER/ICALNESS (of chimerigue, F. 
of chimera, L. xipaige, Gr.) imaginarineſs, 
whimſicalneſs. 
CHIME (prob. of gamme, F.) à tune {et 


a bolt of iron bing 
put thro' theſe holes, 


vpon bells, er in a clock; a kind of periodical 
O muſic 


and angelical; not tainted with any Epicurean 
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tuuſick, produced at certain ſeaſons of the 


day, by a particular apparatus added to a 
clock 


ck. 

CHIME. rt. The conſonant or harmonick 
ſound of many correſpondent inſtruments. 

. The ſound 
Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard, of and organ. | 
| . 25 Milt. Par. Loft. b. xi. 

Love virtue, the alone is free; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the ſphery chime, - 
2. The correſpondence of ſound, _ 
Love firſt invented verſe, and formed the 

rhime, 
The motion meaſured, harmonized the chime. 
Dryden's Fab. 

3. The correſpondence of proportion, or 
relation. | | 

To CHIME. 1. To {ound in harmony or 
conſonarce: 2. to agree; to fall in with: 3. 
to ſuit with. | 
Alp, a bit chipt off from wood. 

CHIP (from cyppan, Sax. to buy and ſell) 
fhews that the place, to which it is added, 
either is or was a market town, as Chipnam, 
Chippenham, &c. 

CHIP/PING (of cyppan or ceapan, Sax. 
to buy or ſell) fignifies the place, to the name 
of which it 1s added, to be or have been a 
market-town or place, as Cbippin Norton, 
Chipping-Wicomb, &c. 

CHTROGRAPH (Xeiplypaqpoy, of zie, 
a hand, and yexpw, to write, Gr.) a hand- 
writing, a bond or bill of one's own hand. 

CHIRON/OMY (chironomia, L. of ei- 

sula, of yes, the hand, and 5% , law, 
Gr.) ure with the hand, either in orators, 
or dancers, &c. | 
. CHIROTONVA (xyegilowz, Gr.) the im- 
poſition of hands in conferring any prieſtly 
orders. | 

CHIRRICHO'TE, a word uſed by the 
Spaniards in derifion of the French, who pro- 
nounce chirri for hyry. 54 ö 

CHIRUR'/GERY (xuipveyia, of Ni, a 
hand, and tpyuy, work, Gr.) is the third 
branch of the curative part of medicine, and 
teaches how ſundry diſeafes of the body of 
man may be cured by manual operation. It is 
by ſome divided into 5 parts; 1. Synthefis, a 

etting together of things that are ſeparated : 
2. Diæreſis, a ſeparating of things that were 
continued before; 3. Diortbeſis, a correcting 
of things ſqueezed together: 4. Exereſis, a 
taking away of what is ſuperfluous; 5. Ana- 
#/erofrs, a filling up that which was deficient ; 
it is vulgarly pronounced and written Surgery. 
. CHLEUAS'MUS (of xhevzsge, Gr. to 
jeer) a laughing to ſcorn, a mocking, a jeer- 
ing or ſeoffing, a rhetorical figure uſed to 
that purpoſe, __ 
To CHOCK 2 to give a perſon à Tight 
To CHUCK S touch with the fingers; 


| 


peeviſhneſs. 


T::der the chin, as a token of Kindneſs : allo i 


| 
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to play at pitching money, Cc. into a hole. 

CHOICE (chorx, F.) 1, The act of chooſ. 
ing, determination between different thingy 
propoſed, election. | 

If you oblige me ſuddenly to chuſe, 

The choice is made, for I muſt both refuſe, 

agg Dryd. Ind. En. 
2. The power of chooſing; election. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, 
is a contradiction; for where their is force, 
there can be no choice; whereas all moral 
goodneſs conſiſteth in the elective act of the 
underſtanding will. 

Grew's Coſmsl. b. 3. c. 2. F. 23. 
3. Care in chooſing; curioſity of diſtinction. 
4+ The thing choſen ; the thing taken or ap- 
proved, in perference to others, 
Take to thee, from among the Cherubim, 
The choice of flaming warriors. 
; Milt, Par. Left, b. xi. 
5. To make choice of: 6. to chooſe, to take 
from ſeveral things propoſed. 
ka of what herſelf approves, makes 
choice, 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. 
Denbam. 
CHOICE (choifi, F.) 1. Select; of extra. 
ordinary value. 
Thus in a ſea of folly toſs'd, 
My chgiceft hours of life are loſt. 
Swift, 
2. Chary, frugal, careful; uſed of perſons. 

CHOICELESS. Without the power oi 
chofing ; without right of choice; not free, 

CHOICELY. Curiouſly, with exact 
chdice, valuably, excellently, 

CHOICENESS, Nicety ; particular value. 

To CHOKE (aceocan, Sax. from ceoca, 
the cheek or mouth.) 1. To ſuffocate ; to 
kill by ſtopping the paſſage of reſpiration : to 
ſtop up; to obſtruct z to block up a paſſage. 
Whi - prayers and tears his deſtin'd progreſs 

ay, 
And crowds of mourners chgke their ſov'reign's 
way. Tickell, 
3- To * by obſtruction: 4. to ſuppreſs, 
5 to overpower. | 

ACHOKER : one that holes or ſuffocates 
another; 2. one that puts another to ſilence: 
3. any thing that cannot be anſwered, 

CHOKY, That which has the power of 
ſuffocation, : | 

CHOLER (cholera, L.) 1. The bile: 2. 
the humour, which, by its ſuperabundance, is 
ſuppoſed to produce iraſubility : 3 anger, rage. 

CHOLERICK (cholehicus, L.) 1. Abound- 
ing with choler ; 2. angry, iraſuble; of per- 
ſons: 3. angry, offenſi ve, of words or actions. 

CHOLERICKNESS; anget, iraſubility, 


_ CHON'DROS (with Anatomfts); a car- 
tilage or griſtle, the moſt earthy and ſolid 
part of the body, next to a bone. 
CHONDROSY N/DESMOS (yorteroindt7- 
4D, Gr.) 4 cartilaginous ligament, or the 
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joining of bond together by means of a car- 


ilage or griſtle. 
on CHOP, a cut; alſo a cutting of a loin 
of mutton. 

CHORD (of chorda, L. of aon, Gr.) a right 
line in Geometry, which joins 
the 2 ends of any arch of a 
circle, otherwiſe called a ſub - 
tenſe, or it is one right line 
that cuts a circle into 2 parts, 
as in the figure. 

CHOR'DA (x#n, Gr.) a bowel, a gut; 
alſo the firing of a muſical inſtrument made 
of a gut. | a 

CHORDAP'SUS (enn de, Gr.) griping 
or wringing pains of the ſmall guts ; ſo that 
they being twiſted, or their periftaltick or 
worm-like motion being inverted, the ordure 
is thrown up at the mouth only. This diſ- 
temper is alſo called by the names of Ileus, 
Iliaca Paſſio, Volvulus and Miſerere mei. 

CHORDA'TA Gonorrbæa (with —_— 
a malady, when, together with the effuſion 
of the Semen, the Urethra or urinary paſ- 
ſage is bent like a bow with pain, L. 

CHOREPIS'/COPI (of xe, the coun- 
try, and in{oxor@®-, a biſhop) rural biſhops 
antiently appointed by the prime dioceſan. 

CHOROGRAPH'/ICALLY (of y42©-, a 
country, and ypdpw, to deſcribe) according to 
the art of chorography. 

CHOROVDES Plexus (of xb and ed., 
form, Gr.) the folding of the carotid artery 
in the brain, in which is the glandula pinealis; 
alſo the uvea tunica, which makes the apple 
of the eye. 

CHOROM/'ETRY ( yoeoperreia of ye», 
a country, and fergew, Gr. to meaſure) the 
art of ſurveying. | 

CHOSE in action (Law Term) a thing that 
has not a body; being only a right; as an 
annuity, a covenant, a bond, &c. Choſe in 
action may alſo be called Choſe in ſuſpence, as 


having no real exiſtence, and not being pro- 


perly in poſſeſſion. 

CHOSE Vocal _ Term) a thing fixed to 
a place, as a mill, Cc. 

CHOSE in ſuſpence (Law Term) is ſo called 
as having no real exiſtence, and not being pro- 
perly in poſſeſſion. See Choſe tranſitory. 

CHRISMATORY, a veſſel in which the 
chriſm is kept. 

CHRISTYCOLIST (cbr:ficola, L.) a wor- 
ſhipper of Cheri, a Chriſtian. 

CHRIST MASS, in the primitive eaſtern 
church Chriſtmas and the Epiphany were ac- 
counted but one and the ſame feaſt, and even 
till this time the church univerſally obſerves a 
continual feſtival within theſe limits, 

CHRO'MATISM (with Phyſicians) the 
natural tincture or colour of the blood, ſpit- 
tle, urine, @c. nn 

CHROMATO/GRAPHY (ypwuaroyen- 
bia of yeama, colour, and ygdpv, Gr. to de- 


ſcribe) a treatiſe of colours ; alſo the art of | 


| 


— 


| 


| 


CH 
painting in colours. mY 

CHROMATOPOTA (yuan, Cr.) 
* — — colours. 

HRONICK (chronicus, L. of 11 
Gr.) of or pertaining to time, or that is of 
long continuance. 

CHRO'NICALNESS (of chronicus, L. 
chronique, F. of ypivO-, Gr. time) the being 
of long continnance, - 

To CHRONICLE (chroniquer, F.) to 
write or enter down in ſuch an hiſtory, 

CHRO'NODIX (e., and d , Gre 
to ſhew) a ſort of dial or inſtrument to ſhew 
the paſſing away of time. $43, 

CHRONOLO'GICALLY (of %., 
time, and Atyw, to ſay) according to chronology. 

CHRONO/METRUM (xe. and s- 
Te©-, Gr.) the ſame as a pendulum to mea- 
ſure time with. | 

CHRONOS ( Gr, time) is ſaid to 
have been the ſon of Cælus, and that not im- 
properly, ſince it is evident that the motions 


of the heavens meaſure forth to us the dura- 


tion of time. | 

He is generally deſcrib'd as an old man bare 
headed, with all the infirmitics of age in his 
forehead, eyes and countenance, his ſhoulders 
bowed, and he juſt able to hold a fickle, and 
ſometimes a key in his right' hand, and a 
ſerpent biting his own tail in his left, 

All theſe allude to time, as diſeloſing and 
revealing all ſecrets, impairing and devouring 


all things, ſtill conſuming, and yet renewing 


itſelf by a perpetual circulation. 

Sometimes he is deſcribed with fix wings 
and feet of wool, to ſhew that time paſſes 
ſoftly, yet it will be found to be very ſwift 


in its progreſs. 


CHRONO'SCOPE (of x e., time, and 
ox6n®-», a mark) the ſame as a pendulum to 
meaſure time. 1 

CHRY'SALIS (with Naturalifts 
the ſame as Aurelia, the ſame as 9 L 0 
of butterflies and moths. | 

CHRYSO'LITHOS (ypuoiaidO-, Gr.) a 
precious ſtone of a tranſparent gold colour with 
green; a chrylolite, 

CHRYSO'SPASTUS ( 
a precious ſtone, ſprinkled 
gold ſand. 

CHRYSOR'/CHIS (with Phyſicians) an 
abſconding of the teſticles in the belly. | 

CHRYS'TAL. See Cryſtal. 

CHRYSTALLENUS humour (of yeu- 
ca., of yeust;, gold, Gr.) the tranſparent 
humour of the eye. | | 

CHUB'BEDNESS (of cob, Sax.) the hav - 
ing full cheeks. 1 

CHUFFINESS, clowniſhnefs, ſurlineſs. 

CHURCH AMilitant, the aſſembles of the 
faithful throughout the earth. : 

CHURCH Triumphant, the church or 
company of the faithful already in glory, 

Greek CHURCHES the- churches of 

Eaſter: CHURCHES all thoſe coun- 

O 2 N tries, 


evoiomac®-, Gr.) 
as it were with 
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tries, formerly ſubject to the Greet and | 


Eaftern empire. | 
Latin or W:fe#n CHURCHES, compre- 
hends all the churches of France, Spain, Italy, 
Africa, the North, and all other churches 
whete the Latins carried their language. 

Simple CHURCH, one which has only a 
nave and a choir, with ifles ; that which bas 
a row of porticoes in form, with vaulted gal- 
leries, and has a chapel in its pourtour. 

CHURCH ins Greek Croſs, one the length 
of whoſe croſs is equal to that of the nave, 
in which form moſt of the Greek churches 
are built. 

CHURCH Service, the common-prayer, 
collects, &c. uſed in the church, 

CHURCH Se, vice, was firſt ſung in Exg- 
liſh in the time of king Edw, VI. in the year 
1548, who purſuing the reformation his a 
ther had begun, commanded it ſo to be, 

CHURL (ceorl, Sax. carl, Germ. is ſtrong.) 
1. A ruſtick, a countryman ; 2. a rude, ſur- 
ly, ill-bred man: 3. a miſer, a niggard, a 
Lian or greedy wretch. | 

CHURLISH. 1. Rude, brutal, harſh, 
auſtere, ſour, mercileſs, unkind, uncivil: 
2. ſelfiſh, avaritious: 3. (of things) unpliant, 
croſs-grained, unmanageable, harſh, not 
yielding: 4. intractable, vexatious. 

CHURLISHLY. Rudely, brutally. - 

CHURLISHNESS. Brutality, ruggedneſs 
of temper. - 

Better is the cburlineſs of a man than a 
courteous woman. Eſcluſ. xlii. 14. 
In the churlineſs of fourtune, a poor honeſt 
man ſuffers in this world. L' Eftrange, 

. CHU'SABLE (of ceopan, Sax. or choiſir, 
F. to chuſe) deſerving to be, or that may be 
choſen. 

CH Y'LE (with Naturalifis) is a white 
Juice in the ſtomach and bowels, which pro- 
ceeds from a light and eaſy diſſolution and 
fermentation of the victuals, This juice ming- 
ling and fermenting with the gall and pan- 
creatick juice, firſt paſſes the /afeal Verns, 
Ee. and at laſt is incorporated with the blood. 

CHY'ME (xn, Gr.) the ſame as cbyle, 

though ſome diſtinguiſh between chyle and 
chyme, and reſtrain chyme to the maſs of food 
while in the ſtomach, before it is ſufficiently 
comminuted and liquefied to paſs the Pylorus 
into the Duodenum, and from thence into the 
lacteals, to be further dilated and impregnated 
wal the pancreate juice, where it becomes 
HY MIA (of yum, to melt, Gr.) is a 
reſolution of mixt bodies into their elements; 
and again, when it can be done, coagulation 
gr redintegration of the ſame elements into 
the bodies, which they conſtituted before ; 
there are two parts of it, ſolution and coagu - 
lation; by the addition of Arabick particle al, 
is called Alchymy. 


| 9  (chymicus, L.) 1. made 
MICK & dy chymiftry ; 2. relati 
to chymifry. ode 212 


— 
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CHYMICALLY, in a cbymcal manner. 

CHYMIST, a profeſſor of chymiftry, , 
philoſopher by fire, 

CAYMISTRY (from yuu®-, juice, or 
xu, Gr. to melt) an art whereby ſenſible bodie: 
contained in veſſels, or capable of being con- 
tained therein, are ſo charged, by means of 
certain inſtruments, and prineipally fire, that 
their ſeveral powers and virtues are thereby 
diſcovered, with a view to philoſophy, or 
medicine. Boerbaave, 

CHY MICO'-.STATICAL, of or pertain. 
ing to chymiſtry and ſtaticks, as CHymicoſa- 
tical experiments, 

CICATRI'/SIVE (with Phyſicians) deſic- 
cative, and tending to form a cicatrix. 

CyFCATRIX (with Surgeons) a ſcar of 2 


wound. , 

CI CELY or ſweat Cicely (with Botaniſti) 
an herb. 

- (Anatomy) the eye-brows or eye. 

„ . | 
CINERI'TIOUSNESS (of cineritivs, L.) 
aſhineſs, likeneſs to aſhes, 

CINN'ABAR, a mineral tone, red, heavy 
and brillant, found for the moſt part in mines 
of quickſil ver, | 

This is the common vermilion when ground 
up with ſpirit of wine and urine. There are 
mines of this mineral only. 

It is properly quick-filver petrify'd, as ap- 
pears by the chymical operations, whereby a 
pound of good cinnabar will yield 14 ounces. 

CIN'NABAR Native, is a mineral which 
while it is in the lump, is of a browniſh co- 
lour 3 but when pulverized, is of a very high 
red colour, and called vermilion. 

CINNABAR Artificial (with rr is 
a compoſition of brimſtone and quick -filyer 
ſublimed together. e 

CIRCLE (eirculus, L.) 1. A line con- 
tinued till it ends where jt begun, having all 
its parts equidiſtant- from a common center, 
In circle following circle gathers round 
To cloſe the face of things. Thompſon's Sun, 
2. The Space included in a circular line. 

3. A round body; an Orb, 

It is he that ſetteth upon the circle of the 

earth, Tſai. xi. 22. ; 
4. Compaſs; incloſure. 5. An aſſembly ſur- 
rounding the principal perſon. 6. A com- 
pany 3 an aſſembly. 7. Any ſeries ending as 
it begins, and perpetually repeated. 

Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 

And the year volls within itſelf again. 

Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
Te CIRCLE 7. To move round any thing. 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 
And other planats circle other ſuns. 
| Pope's Dunciad. 
2. To incloſe; to ſurrqund. | 
While theſe fond arms, thus circling you, 


may prove (Eh ps 
Mare heavy chains than theſe of hopeleſs 
| love. N Prior. 
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Unſeen, he glides thro' the joyous ero wd, 
With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud. 
Pope's Odyſſ. 
3. To circle in; to confine z to toge · 
ther: to circle : to move circularly z to end 
where it begins, ; 
92 The well fraught bowl 
Circles inceſſant 5 whilſt the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jeſts re- 
ſounds, - Philips. 
Now the circling years diſcloſe 
The day predeftin'd to reward his woes. 
, . Pope's Odyſ. 
CIRCLED, having the form of a circle, round. 
Th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb. 
Shakeſ. R. and J. 

CIRCLE T, a circle, an orb. 

Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay'd, 
His golden circiet in the Weſtern ſhade. 
Pope's Odyſſ. 

CIRCLING, having the form of a circle, 
circular, round, 

Round he ſurveys, and well might, where 

he ſtood, 
So high above the circling canopy | 
Of nights extended ſhade. 
| Milt, Par. Loft, b. iii. 

CIRCLES of Excurſion, are circles parallel 
to the ecliptick, and at ſuch a diſtance from 
it, that the excurſions of the planet towards 
the poles of the ecliptick may be included 
within it; which are fixed at 10 degrees, 

CIRCLES of Altitude, otherwiſe called 
Almicanters, are circles parallel to the horizon, 
having their common pole in the zenith, and 
ſtill diminiſhing as they approach the zenith, 

CIRCLES »f Latitude, are great circles 
parallel to the plane of the ecliptick paſſing 
through the poles of it, and through every 
ſar and planet. 

Horary CIRCLES (in Dialling) are the lines 
which ſhew the hours on dials, tho” theſe are 
not drawn circular, but nearly ſtrait. 

Diurnal CIRCLES ( Aſtronomy) are im 
moveable circles ſuppoſed to be deſerib'd by 
the ſeveral ſtars and other points of the heavens 
in their diurnal rotation round the earth, 

Polar CIRCLES ( Aftronomy) are immove- 
able circles parallel to the equator, and at a 
diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt 
declination of the ecliptick. 

Parallel CIRCLES, are ſuch as are deſcrib- 
ed with the ſame point as a pole in the ſuper- 
ficies of a ſphere, the greateſt of all theſe 
parallels is a great circle, and the nearer they 
are to one of their poles, the leſs they are. 

Vertical CIRCLES (in Aſtronomy) are great 
circles in, the heavens, interſecting one another 


in the Zenith and Nadir, and conſequently | 


are at right angles with the — * 
CIRCLE (in Phyſics) is un among 
the Schoolmen of the viciſſitude of generations 
ariſing one out of another, | Mo 
CIRCLE (in Gch the fault of an argu · 
ment that ſuppoſes the principal it ſhould 


| 


| 


| 


I 
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prove, and afterwards proves the principal by 


the thing it ſeemed to have proved. 

Formal CIRCLE (in Legict) is that which 
in two reciprocal ſyllogiſms begs the medium, 
which is the next cauſe of the greater extreme. 

The material CIRCLE (in Logich) confiſts 
of two ſyllogiſms, the former whereof proves 
the cauſe by the effect; and the latter, the 
effect by the cauſe. | 

CIR/COS (xipx®-, Gr.) a dilatation or 
ſwelling of the veins crooking or winding, 
and ariſing in one or more parts of the body, 
ſo much that the veins threaten a rupture. 

CIR/CUIT, the circuits of the judges were 
firſt appointed by king Henry II. who in the 
21ſt year of his reign divided the whole king- 
dom into fix circuits, appointing three judges 


to every circuit, who ſhould twice every year 
ride together, and hear and determine cauſes ; 


which cuſtom is ſtill obſerved, tho' there is 
ſome alteration in the number of the judges, 
and ſhires of the circuits. 

CIRCULAR Letters, letters directed to 
ſeveral perſons who have the ſame intereſt in 
the ſame affair. | 

CIRCULAR Sæiling, is that which is per- 
formed in the arch of a great circle. 

CIRCULARFTY, circularneſs. 

CIRCULAR Lines (with Matbematicians) 
are ſuch ſtraight lines as are divided in the 
diviſions made in the arch of a circle, ſuch as 
lines, tangents, ſecants, &c. | 

CIRCULAR Velocity (in the New Aſtro- 
nomy) a term ſignifying that velocity of any 
planet or revolving body, that is meaſured by 
the arch of a circle. 

CIRCULARNESS (of circularis L. circu 
laire, F.) roundneſs. | 

CIRCULUS decennovennalis (with Aftrs- 
nomers) the golden number, or a period or 
revolution of 19 years, invented to make the 
lunar year agree with the ſolar ; fo that at 
the end of it the new moons happen in the 
ſame months, and on the ſame days of the 
month, and the moon begins again her courſe 
with the ſun. This is called Circulus Mero- 


nicus, from Meton, the inventor of it, and 


ſometimes Ennedecaterts. 
CIRCUMADJA'CENT (of c:reum, about, 

and adjacens, L, lying near) lying near, all 

round about, encompaſling near at hand. ; 
CIRCUMAM'/BIENTNESS, the encom- 
fling round. 


To CIRCUMAM'BULATE (circumam- 


bulatum, L.) to walk round about. 
*CIRCUMDUC'/TILE (circumdu2ilis, L.) 
eaſy to be led about. - 
CIRCUMERR/ATION, a wandering a- 
bout, L. | 
CIRCUMFERENCE (circumferentia, L.) 
I. The periphery, the line including and ſur- 
rounding any thing. 
4 thus far thy N 
This de uſt circumference, O wocldꝰ 
7 * Milt. Par. Leſſ. 
» 3. » The 
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2. The ſpace ineloſed incloſed in a circle. 
So was his will 

Pronounc'd among the Gods, and by an oath, 

That ſhook heay'n's whole circumference, con- 

\ © firmed. h Milton. 
3. The external part of an orbicular body : 
4+ an orb, a circle, any thing circular, or or- 
bicular. 

His pond'rous ſhield, large and round, 
Behind him caſt, the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders, like the moon. 

Mili . P ar. Loft o 

To CIRCUMFERENCE, to include in a 
circular ſpace. 

Nor is the vigour of this great body in- 
cluded only in itſelf, or circumferenced by its 
ſurface, but diffuſed at indeterminate diſtances. 

Beroun s Vulgar Errors, b. il. c. 2. 

The CIRCUMFERENCE of every circle 
(among Geometricians) is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees, ſuppoſed 
to be divided into 60 equal parts, call'd mi- 
nutes. 

CIRCUMFLUENCE, an incloſure of wa- 
ters. 

CIRCUMFLU ENT (circumfluens, L.) 
flowing round any thing. 

I rule the Paphian race, 

Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves 

embrace, 

A duteous people and induſtrious iſle. 

Pope's Odyſſ. 

CIRCUMFLUOUS (carcumfuuus, L.) en- 
vironing with waters. 

He the world 

Nuilt on circum flucus waters calm, in wide 

Cryſtalline ocean, 

Milt. Par, Loft, b. vii. I. 269. 

CIRCUMFLU'OUSNESS (of circumfiuus, 
L.) the flowing round about. 

CIRCUMFU'SED (circumfuſus, L.) pour- 
ed or ſhed round about. 

CIRCUMLOCU”TION, a circuit or round 
of words, uſed either when a proper term is 
not at hand to expreſs a thing naturally and 
immediately by, or when a perſon chooſes 
not to do it out of reſpect, Sc. nts 

CIRCUMPOSI/TION, a laying roun 
about. L. 


CIRCUMPUL'SION, the thrufting for- 


ward of bodies; which are moved by thoſe 


that lie round them. 
CIRCUMRA'SION (with Boranifts) a 
ſcraping or taking off the bark round about. 
To CIRCUMSCARIFI'CATE (circum- 
r L.) to ſcarify round about. 

o be CIRCUMSCRIBED teally (with 
Philoſophers) is ſaid of a body, when it has a 
certain and determinate Li, or Place, with 
re ſpect to the circumambient or encompaſſing 
bodies. It is the ſame as 20 be in place cir- 
cumſeriptively. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED Hyperbola (with Ma- 
thematicians) an Hyperbola that cuts its own 


Ajymptotes, and contains the parts cut off 


N 


| 


| 


ſcriptus, L.) the being circumſcribed, 


CI 
within its own proper ſpace. 6 
CIRCUMSCRI'BEDNESS (of circum and 


CIRCU MSPECT'N circumſpecti 
F.) circumſpection. gd _—_ 

CIRCUMSPECTIVELY, as a thing iz 
ſaid to be in @ place circumſpectively, when it 
has a certain or determinate Ub; or Place, 
with reſpect to the circumambient or encom- 
paſſing bodies. 

CIRCUMSTANCES, the incidents of an 
event, or the particularities that accompany 
an action. * 

CIRCUMSTANCES (with Maraliſ:) ſuch 
things, that tho? they are not eſſential to any 
action, do yet ſome way effect it. 

CIRCUMSTANCES properly moral (in 
Ethicks) are ſuch as do really influence our 
actions, and render them more good or evil 
than they would be without ſuch circum. 
ſtances. Which writers in Etbicks ſum up 
in this verſe. r 

Quis, quid, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomado, 
uvands, 

CIRCUMSTANCES purely phyfieal (in 
Etbicks) ſuch as do not connect any moral 
good or evil with the action; as if a perſon 
kills another, whether he kill him with the 
right hand or the left, 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL'ITY 7 the qua- 

CIRCUMSTAN'TIALNESS 5 lity of 
that which is circumſtantial. 

To CIRCUMVAL'LATE (circumvallare, 
L.) to intrench round about. 

CIRCUMVEC'TION, a carrying about, L. 

To CIRCUMVOLVE (circumvolvere, 
L.) to roll or wheel round. 

CIRCUMVOLU'TIONS (in Architec- 
ture) the turns of the ſpiral line of the Tonick 
volute. | 

CIRCUS (in Rome) a ſpacious place be- 


! tween the mounts Palatine and Aventine, in- 


vironed with buildings in the form of a circle, 
for the exhibition of publick plays; round 
it was the amphitheatre, in which were gal- 
leries and boxes for the ſpectators to fit or 
ſtand in. This was firſt begun to be built by 
TarguimiusPriſcus ; but was afterwards adorn d 
and rendred more ſtately and beautiful by the 
emperors Claudius, Caligula and Heliogabalus, 
being imbelliſhed with marble round buts, 
round which the courſers ran; there were al- 


ſo pillars and -obeliſks adorned with hierogly- 


phicks ; the emperor Claudius cauſed moſt of 
the obelifks to be gilt with gold; and Caligula 
paved it with vermillion ſtone ſoldered with 
gold. Heliogabalus added the filings of gold 
and ſilver; the galleries were adorned with 
the images of their gods and the richeſt ſpoils 


of their enemies, 


CIR'SOS (ae,, Gr.) a crooked ſwollen | 


vein, a ſort of ſwelling, when a vein, by 
reaſon of the ſoftneſs of its coat is ſtretched out 
with much thick blood, and ſeems as if it 
would burſt, / i 
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CITIZENSHIP, the dignity and privilege 
a citizen- 
CITRINE (of citrinas, L.) of or per- 
taining to, or 6f the colour of a pomecitron. 

CIT TA (with Phyſicians) a fault in the 

ite, as when young women long for 
1 that are not fit to be eaten, as chalk, 
coals, &c. the greenfickneſs. 
CIV ICK (civicus, L.) belonging to a city. 
CIV/ICK Crown, a garland 
that was given by the Romans to 
a brave ſoldier, who had ſaved 
the life of a fellow-citizen, or 
reſcued him after he had been 
taken priſoner. This crown 
was made of oaken leaves with 
the acorns on them, if they could be had, be- 
cauſe that tree was dedicated to Fupiter, who 
was eſteemed the protector of cities and their 
inhabitants. | 
CIVIL, a term oppoſite to criminal or ec- 
cleſiaſtical. | 

CIVIL (ciwvilis, L.) courteous, kind, well- 
bred, 

CIVIL, in its general ſenſe, is ſomething 
that reſpects the policy, publick good, or re- 
ſe of the citizens, city or ſtare. 

CIVIL War, a war carried on between two 
factions in the ſame kingdom or ſtate. 

CIVILNESS (civilite, F. avilitas, L.) 
civility. 

CIVILISATION (Law term) a law, act 
of juſtice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal proceſs, civil. 

CLAIM ABLE, that may be claimed, 

CLAM'OROUSNESS (of clamor, L.) 
noiſineſs. | 

A CLANG (clangor, L.) the ſound of a 
trumper, 

A CLAP (clapoir, F.) a ſwelling in the 
groin and privities. . 

A CLAP, a noife by hitting againſt, 

CLAPPING (of clappan, Sax.) a ſtriking 
together of the hands,'@c, 

CLARION (clario, L.) a fort of ſhrill 
trumpet: bes 

CLASHING, a noiſe of two ſwords, &c, 
one hitting againſt another; alſo a diſagree- 
ment, | 

To CLATTER (clarnange, Sax. a rattle.) 
1. To make a noiſe by knocking two ſfono- 
rous bodies frequently together. 

Now the ſprightly trumpet, from afar, 
Had 1 the neighing ſteeds to ſcour the 

fields; | 
While the fierce riders clatter*d on their ſhields, ' 
Dryden's nerds. 

2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck together. 
Down ſunk the monſter-bulk, and prefs'd | 


the ground, 
His arms and clatt ring ſhield on the vaſt | 
body found, * Dryden. 


r 


3. To talk faſt and idly. 
All thoſe airy ſpeculations that bettered no 
mens manners, were only a noiſe and clatter- 
ing of words, Decay of Pity 


To CLATTER, to firike any thing ſo as 
to make it ſound and rattle. ro | 
When all the bees are gone to ſertle, 
You clatter ſtill your brazen kettle, 
| Swift, 
2. To diſpute, to jar, or clamour. Martin, 
A low word. 

A CLATTER. 1. A rattling noiſe made 
by the frequent and quick collifion of ſono- 
rous bodies: 2. it is uſed for any tumultuous 
confuſed noiſe. 

The jumbling particles of matter, 
In chaos make not ſuch a clatter. 
Swift. 

CLAUDICATION, a halting or going 
lame, 4. 

CLANIS, a key, alſo the direction to the 
opening, and decyphering a cypher, or any 
ſecret writing. 

CLA'VUS (with Oculifs) a little hard 
ſwelling in the corner of the eye, 
CLAVUS (with Phyſicians) the ſame as 


Clavis. 

CLEANLINESS (elæanlicnerre, Sax.) 
eleanneſs. ö 

CLEAR Ven (in Opricks) is cauſed by a 
great . rays of the Ad 3 — 
lightening the correſpondent points of the 
image ſtrongly and vigorouſly. | 

CLEARNESS (clarte, F. claritas, L.) a 
being clear, ; 

CLE/DONISM (of adv, a rumour, and 
ait, a bird) a ſort of divination among the 
antients, ſuppoſed to be much the ſame as 
Ornithomancy, | 

CLEVDES (in Anatomy) the clavicles or 
channel bone, joined on each fide to the top 
of the breaſt, and to the ſhoulder-blade, the 
neck or throat-bone, 

CLE MENCY (clementia, L.) was eſteem'd 
as a goddeſs, and the Roman ſenate ordered a 
temple to be dedicated to her after the death 
of Julius Ceſar, The poets deſcribe her as 
the guardian of the world, the is repreſented 


holding a branch of laurel, and a fpear, to 


ſhew that gentleneſs and pity belongeũ princi- 
pally to victorious warriors. a 
CLEMENTNESS (cle mence, F. c lementia, 
L.) gentleneſs, courteſy. ' 
CLERGY, comprehends the whole body of 
prieſts, divines or eccleſiaſticks, of what na- 
tion or people ſoever. | Ro) BE 
The clergy of England had formerly many 
ivileges, ſome of which are now abridged ; 
t yet they ſtill enjoy ſome conſiderable 


ones; as their being exempt from ſerving all 


office but their own, their goods paying no toll 
in fairs nor markets, 'and many other ad- 
vantages. | | 
CLERGY (in Law) the appeal of a clerk 
or clergy, or his appeal to an indictment; for 
in antient times a clergyman being convicted 
of felony before a ſecular judge, was allowed 


the privilege 0 pray bis clergy z that is, to 
; e 


CL 
that he might be delivered to his ordinary 

Lp 1 this privilege afterwards 
was allowed to all perſons convicted of ſuch 
felony, as this benefit was granted for. This 

privilege was, that if the priſoner being ſet 

to read a verſe or two in a Latin book, in a 
Gethick black charger, commonly called a 
neck-verſe, and the ordinary of ate 
anſwered to the court, Legit ut clericus, i. e. 
he reads like a clerk or ſcholar, he was only 
burnt in the hand, and then ſet free; but by 
a late act of parliament the clergy, or benefit 
of the clergy, has been taken away in moſt 
caſes, except Biga and Manſlaughter. 

CLERK Convit, is one who prays his clergy 

de fore judgment. 

CLERICAL Crown, antiently a round 
lift of hair ſhayed off around the head. 

- CLERK (of the Aci: belonging to the 
Navy) an officer, who receives and enters the 
commiſſion and warrants of the lord admiral, 
and regiſters the acts and orders of the com- 
miſſioners of the navy. 

CLERK (of Aſjze) an officer who writes 
all thingy judicially done by the juſtices of 
aſſize in their circuit. | 

CLERK of the Check (in the King's Court) 
an officer who has the check and controll- 

ment of the yeoman of the guard, and all 
other ordinary yeomen or uſhers belonging to 
the king, Cc. either giving leave or allow- 
ing their abſence or attendance, or dimini 
ing their wages fer the ſame. 

CLERK of the Cloſet, a divine, otherwiſe 
called Confeſſor to his Majeſty, his office is to 
attend at the king's right hand during divine 
ſervice, to reſolve all doubts concerning . + 
ritual matters, to wait on the king in hi 
private oratory, &c, 

CLERK (of the Crown) an officer of the 
court of King's-Bench, who frames and re- 
cords all indiftments againſt traitors, felons 
and other offenders there arraigned upon any 
publick crime. | 

CLERK of the Crown, (in the court of 
Chancery) an officer who continually attends 
upon the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, 
either in his proper perſon or deputy, upon 
ſpecial matters of tate : alſo all general par- 
dons upon grants of them at the king's coro- 

nation; or at a parliament; the writs of 
parliament, Sc. are returned into his office; 
he alſo makes ſpecial pardons and writs of 
execution upon bond of ſtatute ſtaple forfeited, 

CLERK of the Errors (in the King*s-Bench) 
an officer who tranſcribes and certifies the re- 
cords of ſuch cauſes in that court, into the ex- 
chequer, if the cauſe or action were by bill. 

CLERK of the Eſſvigns (in the court of 
Common Pleas) an officer who keeps the E/- 

ſeign Rall, provides the parchment, cuts it 
into rolls, delivers it to the proper officers, | 
and receive them again when written, 

CLERK of the Eftreats (in the office of 


| 


CL 


eſtreats out of the Lord Treaſurer's Renen. 
brancer"s-Office, and writes them out to be 

levy's for the king. | 
CLERK of the- Hamper 7 (in the Cbos. 
CLERK of the Hanapar & cery) an offiter 
who receives all money due to the king's ma. 
jeſty ior the ſeals of charters, patents, com. 
miſſions and writs z and likewiſe fees due to 
the officers for enrolling and examining the 
ſame. He is obliged to attend on the Ira 
—_— or Lord Keeper, in term-time daily, 
uries (in the court 


and at all times of ſealing, 
rata Wrin & of Commen 


CLERK of the 

CLERK of the 
Pleas) an officer who makes out the writs 
called Habeas Corpora, and Diftringas, for 
the appearance of the jury, either at the court 


or at the afſizes, after that the jury is im- 


pannelled or retured upon the Venire faciai. 

CLERK or Martial (of the King's Heuſi) 
an officer who attends the marſhal in his court, 
and records all his proceedings. 

CLERK of the Market (of the Xing r Houſe) 
an officer whoſe duty is to take charge of the 
king's meaſures, and to keep the ſtandards 
of them; that is, examples of all the mea- 
ſures that ought to be throughout the land. 

CLERK f the Nichils (in the Excbequer) 
an officer who makes a roll of all fuch 
ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriff, upon their 
eſtreats of green wax, and delivers them into 
the office of the Lord Treaſurer s Remembran- 
cer, in order to have execution done upon 
them for the king. 

CLERK (of the Parliament) one who re- 
cords all things done in the court of par- 
liament, and engroſſes them fairly into parch · 
ment-rolls, for the hetter preſerving them 
to poſterity, There are two of theſe, one 
of the Houſe of Lords, and the other of the 
Commons. ö 

CLERK of the Outlaxuries (in the court of 
Common Pleas) an officer who is deputy to the 
king's attorney general, for making out the 
writs of Capias Utlegatum, 

CLERK. of the Peace (belonging to the 


 Seffions of the Peace). an officer who in the 


ſeſſions reads the indiftments, enrolls the 
acts, draws the proceſs, Sc. 5 

CLERK of the Pell (in the Exchequer) an 
officer who enters tellers bills into a parch- 
ment-roll called Pellis Receptorum, and alſo 
makes another roll of payment called Pelli 
Exituum, in which he enters down by what 
warrant the money was paid. 

CLERK of the Petty Bag (in Chancery) of 
theſe officers there are three, and the maſter 
of the rolls is their chief: their office is to 
record the return of all inquiſitions out of 
every ſhire ; all liveries granted in the court 
of wards, all oufter les mains, to make all pa- 
tents for cuſtomers, gaugers,, controllers, Cc. 
ſummons fer the nobility and burgeſſes to par · 
liament ; commiſſions to knights of the ſhire 


the Exchequer) an officer who receives the 


4 


m— 


— a 


| 


for ſcizing ot ſubſidies, Cc. 
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CLERK of #be Pipe (in the Exchequer) an 


officer who receives all the accounts and debts 
due to the king, being drawn out of the 


# rcmembrancer*s office, and enters them down 


into the gteat roll, and writes ſummons to 
ſheriffs to levy the ſaid debts. 


CLERK of the Pleas (in the ape is | 


an officer in whoſe office the officers of the 
court upon ſpecial privileges belonging to'them 
ht to ſue or be ſued upon any action. 
CLERK {of the Privy Seal) of theſe of- 
ficers there are four who attend the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, or the principal 
ſecretary, if there be no privy ſeal; and alſo 
to make out privy ſeals upon any ſpecial oc- 
caſion of his majeſty's affairs. 

CLERK (of the Seqvers) an officer belong- 
to the commiſſioners of ſewers, who is to 
write down all things that they do by virtue 
of their commiſſion, 

CLERK (of che Signet) an officer who 
continually attends upon the principal ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, and has the cuſtody of the privy . 


ſignet, which is as well for ſealing his majeſ- 
ty's private letters, and alſo ſuch grants as 
paſs his majeſty's hand by bills ſigned ; of 
theſe there are four. 

CLERK. of the King's ſilver (in the court 
of Common Pleas) an officer who receives all 
the fines, after they have been with the cuſ- 
tos breurum, &c. | 

CLERK of the Treaſury (in the court of 
common Pleas) an officer who has the charge 
of keeping the records of Miſt prius, has the 
fees due for all ſearches, the certifying of all 
records into the king's bench, when writs 
of error are brought; makes out writs of 

deus de non — | 

ERK (of the King's great Wardrobe) 
an officer of the king's houſe that keeps an 
account in writing of all things belonging to 


the king's wardrobe. 


CLERK of the Warrants (in the court of 
Common Pleas) an officer who enters all war- 
rants of attorney for plaintiff and defendant, 
and enrolls all deeds of indentures of bargain 
and fale, acknowledged in court or before any 


judge of the court. | 

| — CLERKS, the com- 
pany of clerks called Pa- 
riſþ Clerks, is ancient, and 
ſtand regiſtered ' in the 
books of Guild. ball. 
They were incorporated 
the 179th of Henry III. 
Their arms are azure, a 
flower-de-lace Or, on a 


chief gules, a leopard's head betwixt two 


books, Or : their creft an arm extended, ſur - 
mounted on a torce and helmet, holding a 
ünging book open. 

CLERK of the Superſedeas, an officer of 
the court of Common Pleas, who makes out 


writs of Superſedeas (upon the defendant's ap- 


pearing to the . exigent) whereby the ſheriff 


z forbid to return the exigent, 


| 


| 


| 
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CLEVEy at the beginnning or end of 
LIF or + the proper name of a place, 
CLIVE denotes it to be a rock or fide 


of a hill, as Cleveland, Clifton, StanchF. 

CLEV'ER Fellow, one that has a knack 
at doing or deviſing any thing. 

CLI'ME (with Aſtronomers) for the 

CLI'MATE 0 diſt inction of places and dif- 
ferent temperature of air, according to their 
ſituation, the whole globe is divided into 48 
climates, 24 northern, 24 ſouthern, accord- 
ing to the increaſe of half an hour in the 
longeſt day in ſummer, 

To CLIMB (climan, Sax, kunmen, Dut.) 
to aſcend up any place, to mount 
ſome hold or footing : it implies labour and 
difficulty, and ſucceſſive efforts, 

Tug on” of this great world both eye and 
oul, | 
Acknowledge him thy greater, ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou rb, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when 
thou fall'R, F | | 
Milt, Par. b. V. 1. 1 
No rebel Titan's Akio. crime, = 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb, 
Roſcomon, 
What controuling cauſe 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature's laws, 
Climb up, and gain th' aſpiring mountain's 
height. Blackmore, 

To CLIMB, to aſcend. 

Thy arms purſue 


Paths of renown, and climb aſcents of fame. 


0 | Prior, 

Forlorn he muſt, and perſecuted fly ; 

Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie, 
g Prior, 


Virginian CLIMBER (with Botanifts) a 


ſhrub, the Virginian ivy. 


CLINCA, a ſmart and witty expreſſion. 

CLINICE (of in, Gr.) that part of 
phyfick that reſpects bed-rid people. 

CLINK-ERS, thoſe bricks that by having 
much nitre or ſalt -petre in them (and 
lying next the fire in the clamp or kiln) by 
the violence of the fire run and are glazed over. 

CLOD'DINESS (eluddineyre, Sax.) being 
full of clods. | 

CLOD Sah (at the Salt Works) a cake 
that fticks to the bottom of a pan, and is 
taken out once in 24 hours, 

To CLOD (of clut, Sax. or Wot, Dut.) 
to gather into clods or lumps. 

CLOF (of clou'Fh, Sax. a fiſſure or 

CLUUGH C open patlage in the fide of a 

CLOW mountain) being added to the 
name of a place, intimates it to have been 
ſuch a ſort of a place, as Cloughton, 

CLOG ina Figurative Senſe) a load, a let, 
a hindrance. 

CLOG/GINESS 


a a being apt to clog 
CLOGGINGNESS 


or binder, 


CLOISTER (in Monefteries) a ſquare gal - 
lery with a little r in the * 
heſc 


by means of 


its eb gr oro gg TO OR. 


A&A 
theſe were in former times uſed as ſchools 
for the inſtruction of youth, and were many 
of them well endow'd, and allow'd ſeveral 
rivileges, and amorig others they were al- 
Lol to be a ſort of ſanctuaries to ſuch as re- 
tired to them for ſhelter. 
To CLOSE (#/uys, Dut. cles, F. clauſus, L.) 
. To ſhut, to lay together. 2 
dleep inceſſantly fell on me, call'd, 
By nature as in ald, and clos' d mine eyes. 
| ; Milt. Par. Left. 
2. To conclude, to end, to finiſh. 
* Edward and Henry, now the. boaſt of fame, 
And virtous Alfred a more ſaered name; 
After a life of generous toils endur'd, | 
Cle“ d their long glories with a ſigh to find, 
Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. 
bas a e Pope's Ep. of Hor, 
3. To incloſe, to confine, to repoſite. 
8 90 Every one 
According to the giſt that bounteous nature 
hath in him clos' d. Sbaleſ. Macbeth, 
4. To join, to unite fractures, to conſolidate 
fiſſure. 2 24 
To CLOSE. 1. To coaleſce, to join its 
own parts together: 2. to cloſe upon, to a- 
gree upon, to join in. 
3. To cloſe with to come to an agree- 
To cliſe in with F ment with, to comply 
with, te unite with: 4. to grapple with in 
wreſtling. e 
CLOSE, any thing ſhut up, without out. 


let. 
.- -CLOSE/NESS (of clypan, Sax. to cloſe) 
the being cloſe, 
CLOT (clud, Sax.) a clod or lump. 
CLOTTED, in clods or lumps. 
CLOTH (Sea Term) a ſhip is ſaid to ſpread 
much cloth, when the has broad fails. 
CLOTH-WORKERS 
were incorporated the 
22d of king Henry VIII. 
- anno 153c,andisthe 12th 
company of the city of 
Landon. Their arms are 
fable, a chevron ermin in 
chief, two crabbets ar- 
— R. gent, in beiſe] or beazel, 
Or. Their ſupporters are two griffins, their 
creſt a ram on a torce and helmet; their 
motto, My truſt is in Cod alone. Their hall 
is on the eaſt fide of Mincing- lane. 
CLO/THIER (of cla$an, Sax. to clothe) 
a clothworker. | | 
- CLOUDS (whence they take their name | 
is not certainly determined; Somnerus derives 
them of clud, Sax. a lump or clod, g. 4. 
. clodded vapours; but * of claudere, L. 
to ſhut up, becauſe they thut up the ſun from 
us.) It is a queſtion among philoſophers, 
whether clouds or thick. fogs are compounded 
alike, or whether there is ſomething more 
in the clouds, than there is in thick fogs : 
- ſome are of opinion, that the clouds are 
groiſer than all fogs, and that they are com- 
poſed of flakes of ſngw, rather than particles 


CE 
of water, ſuch as fogs are made of. 
again are of opinion, that the clouds are only 
a cloſe ſort of fogs. And indeed thoſe fog 
that hang upon the tops of very high hill, 
appear to people that are on the plains to be 
all one with the clouds; tho' thoſe that an 
at them perceive nothing but a thick for, 
Clouds then, are formed of yapours raiſed fry 
water or moiſture, or thoſe exhalations that 
aſcend from the earth, and are no other than 
ſmall bubbles detached from the* waters by 
the power of the ſolar or ſubterraneous hezt, 
or both. And being lighter than the atmor. 
phere, are buoy'd up thereby, till they 
become of an equal weight therewith in 
ſome of its regions aloft in the air, or neare; 
to the earth. 8 

The clouds then are higher than fogs, and 
hang in the air, and are carried about in it by 
the winds, They are alſo of various figures; 
ſometimes ſo thin, that the ſun's rays pa 
thro' them; they alſo appear of ſeveral co. 
lours, as white, red, Sc. and alſo ſometimei 
of very dark colours. _ 1 

As to the hanging in the air, it ſeems a mat- 
ter of ſome difficulty to account for that; be. 
cauſe all watery particles, of which cloud: 
conſiſt, are heavier than air, ſo that were 
there nothing to hinder they would fall to the 
earth. But there are two things that are ſup- 
poſed to bear them up, the firſt is the winds, 
which blow from all parts under the region 
of the clouds, and do with them bear about 
many lighter ſorts of bodies; eſpecially if thoſe 
bodies contain but a ſmall quantity. of ſolid 
matter under a broad ſuperficies, - Thus it is 
commonly ſcen how eaſily boys paper kites 
are kept up by the wind when they are mount- 
ed pretty high, and in like manner the parti. 
cles of water very much rarified may eaſily 
be ſuſpended at that height. 2dly, Their ne 
exhalations perpetually fuming, out of the 
earth, and by their motion upwards, hinder 
the clouds ſrom falling or deſcending, unleſs 
the denſity of the clouds preponderates. And 
ſo we ſee, that the vapour of the fire carries 
lighter bodies up the chimneys ; nay, the ſmoke 
of a fire in a chimney is able to turn a thin 
plate of iron round, that is artfully placed in 
it, ſo ſtrongly, as to turn about a ſpit, and 
roaſt a piece of meat of a conſiderable weight, 

As to the colours of the clouds, they are va- 
ried according to the ſituation of the ſun, and 
way of refleCting its light in reſpect to us. 
The denſity of the clouds, proceeds from the 
cloſeneſs of the vaporous particles one to ano- 
ther, and their thinneſs from the diſtance of 
thoſe particles one from another, of which 
there are ſeveral cauſes, When they are very 
thin, they leave ſo many interſtices, that the 
rays of the ſun dart thro' them in many 
places, but are intercepted in others. 

As to the figures or forms of the clouds, all 
their variety ariſes from their plenty of va- 


pours, and the influence of the ſun and . 
| * en 
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mble for them to be variouſly | | COATANEOUS (comtancus, L.) which” 
3 and carried about in uh lives in the ſame age with one. | , 
Ar, and their figures not to be changed. .CO/ETER/VAL (comternus, L.) coeter- 
Clouds are ſuſpended in the air, becauſe | nal, equally eternal with another, , 
conſiſt of water rarefied by the heat off COZE'NOUS (coun, L.) of the ſame 
the ſun into ſteam, which Ream being lighter | age with another, ; ; *. 
chan air is'cafried up by it into the colder re- | COAGULA'TION (in Chymical Writers) 
„ Where it is again condenſed into water, | 18 expreſſed by theſe characters, H E. ern tft 
and from that into ice and ſnow, which be- [ COAG'ULUM,. what ever ſerves to join 
coming tco heavy for the airto ſupport, breaks | things together, L. ny 
into pieces, and geſcends by their ſuperior | COAL'TERN (coalternus, L.) reciprocal, 
weight. . read” mutual, by turns, 58 
End clouds ſwim in the air as ſhips at ſea; COAT. (cotta, Ital, corre, F.) a garment - 
for the air being thicker near the earth, and | wore commonly uppermoſt ; alſo the outſide - 
the particles of-a cloud but thin, they are | of fruit: alſo a thin covering laid or done 
eafily born up; but, according to the greater | over as a covering of fine mould; GS. 
* or leſſer weight of a cloud, and ſetting of the | COAT (of coz, Sax. an hut or cottage + 
85, and wind, it finks or riſes. * Ec.) denotes that the place, to which it is 
in It by When the particles of the clouds are fo | added, was denominated from a cottage, &c. 
figures; thick that they can no longer be kept up by | in that place. : | | 
ays pal; the reſiſtence of the air, then are they con- COB, a foreign coin, the ſameas a Piafter. - 
eral co- genſed into water, and fall down into rain. | COBAL'TUM (in medicine) a ſort of 2 
metimes See Condenſation and Vapour. mineral of a blackiſh colour, and a cauſtick 
LO CLOUDY, overcaſt with clouds; alſo | quality; it conſiſts of filver and arſenick, and c 
$ a mat- looking moroſely. * 2 is, as it were, the mother of it. j 
nat; be. CLO'VEN, (of cleopan, Sax.) cleft, di-. COB'BLINGNESS (of leber, Dan.) bun- 
2 cl ekt : glingneſs. | 7 4 $32 a 
at were CLOU'TERLINESS (prob. of clur, Sax. | COCH, (in Doctors Bills) ſtands for cocb- ; 
ill to the a clout) iN-ſhapedneſs, bunglingneſs. leare, i. e. a ſpooaful. 
are ſup- CLOWNS Treacle, garlick. * COCHINE/EL W, orm, an inſet eng | 
e winds, CLOWWISHNESS (of colonus, L.) in the fruit of a ſhrub five or fix feet high, 
e region CLOWN'ERY ruſtick behaviour. called Tonna ; there are whole plantations in 
ar about A CLUB (las, Teut. clubbe, Sax.) a Guatimala, and other 'parts of the Spaniſh 
y if thoſe large or thick ftick ; alſo a company or ſo- Weft Indies; on the top of the fruit grows a 
of ſolid ciety of perſons who meet together to drink, red flower, which, when mature, falls on the 
hus it ü by fruit, which opening. diſcovers a clift two or 
zer kites CLUM'PERED, clotted together in little three inches diameter. The fruit then ap- 
e mount- lumps. 5 | pears full of little red inſects, having wings of 
he parti. CLUM'SINESS, ſhortneſs and thickneſs. | 2 ſurprizing ſmallneſs, The Indians ſpread 
ay eaſily CLUS'TERING, producing cluſters. | 2 cloth under the tree, and. ſhake it with 
heir new M. kon. | poles, till the inſets are forced to quit their 
t of the CLUTCH'ES; the hands clutched, alſo | lodging, and fly about the tree, but not being 
s, hinder ſafe poſſeſſion or clinched, as in one's clutches. | able to do it long, they tumble down dead in- 
8, unleſs CLUTCH-fffed, having great clumſy | to the cloth. Y 8 
es. And hands. 7 V COCHLEA 
re Carries CLYPEIFOR/MIS (with Meteorologiſts) a | (in Mecha- 
he ſmoke fort of comet reſembling a ſhield in form, L. ns) a ſcrew, 
rn a thin CLEMODACTTVYLOUs (with Anatom iti) one of the 
placed in a muſcle, otherwiſe called Extenſor internodii | fix mechanical 
ſpit, and digitorum, 2 powers; it is a 
e weight, COACH (on beard a flag-ſpip) the council | trait cylinder 
ey are va- chamber, | | furrowed ſpi- 
ſun, and [> 7 COACH-MAKERS, | ral wiſe; if the 
ct to us. are ofa late incorporation. | furrowed ſur - 
from the They have for their ar- face be convex, ; 
1e to an- morial enſigns Azure, a | the ſcrew is ſaid | 
liſtance of chevron between three | tobe both male | 
of which "* coaches, Or. The creſt is | and female 
are very Phebus drawn in a cha- | ſcrew. Where 
, that the riot all of the ſecond, and motion is to be a 
in many the ſupporters two hor- | generated, che | 
ſes Argent armed Or, | maleandfemale 
clouds, all W Their motto Poſt nubila Pharbus. Their hall | ſcrew are al- 
ity of va- is that of the Seriveners. | ways joined; ; 
and wind. COADJU'TRIX, a ſhe-helper with ano-'| that is, wheneyer the ſcrew is to te uſed as 2 


For ter, L. £ SR ſimple 


, * 
W. » 
N 
(( 


Gmple engine or mechanical power, when 


joined with an axis in Peritrochio, there is no 


occaſion for a female z but in that caſe it be · 
comes part of a compound engine. 
COCHINEEL Grain, is a red berry grow- 
ing in America, found in a fruit, reſembling 
that of the cochineel-tree or tonna ; the firſt 
2 roduce a yellow flower, the point 
whereof, when ripe, opens. with a cleft of 
three or four inches. This fruit is full of 
kernels or grains, which fall at the leaft agi- 
tation, which the Indians carefully gather up; 
eight or ten of theſe fruits yields about an 
vunce'of grain. | | 
This berry yields 2 dye almoſt as beautiful 
as that of the inſect, and is ſo like, that a 
perſon may eafily be deceived in them. 
CO'CHLEA ( Architefure) a winding 
air - caſe. | 
COCK (coce, Sax. cog.F.) the male to the 
hen; a domeſtick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride and courage. 
1 55 True cocks o' th* game, 
That _— for what, or whom, they 
ght; | | 
But turn "em out, and ſhew em but a foe, 
Cry liberty, and that's a cauſe of quarrel. 
* 2..4 4:6 Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
Fed and defended by the fearleſs cock. 
Thomſon's Spring. 
2+ The male of any ſmall birds: 3. a ſpout 
to let out water at will, by turning the ftop : 
4+ the weathercock, that ſhews the direction 
of the wind by turning: «5. the notch of an 
arrow: 6. the part of the lock of a gun that 


ſtricks with the flint: 7. a conqueror; a lea- | 


der, a governing man. 
My * es call'd me a dunce and a 
doll; 

Aut at cuffs I was always the cock of 9 

| wift. 

A COCK ( Hieroglyphically) fignified a no- 
ble diſpoſition of — there being no bird of a 
more generous and undaunted 
fight of imminent danger. 
COCK-FIGHTING, the original of this 
ſport is ſaid to be derived from the Athenians, 
on the following occaſion: when Tbemiſtocles 
was marching his army againſt the Perfrans, 
he by the way eſpying two cocks fighting, 
cauſed his army to behold them, and made the 
pry ſpeech to them ; Behold theſe do not 
ght for their bouſpold-gody, for the monuments 
Js their anceſtors, nor 2 2 nor for liberty, 
nor for the ſafety of their children; but only be- 
cauſe the one will not give way to the other, 
This ſo encouraged the Grecians, that they 
fought ſtrenuouſſy and obtained the victory over 
the Perfians ; upon which cock-fighting was by a 
particular law ordained to be annually practiſed 
by the Athenians, and hence was the original 
of this ſport in England derived. 375 


courage at the 


COCKS-COMB (Borany) the herb alſo 


the Digits but in theſe things 


«; * 9 LA ? 


co. 


| i! | yellow 4 aft,” 


COCK-LOFT (prob. of coe, high, and J 
Heb. a roof) an upper loft or garret. 

cock ISH (of cock) uppiſh. 

COCK'ISHNESS, uppiſhneſs,, . 

COC'QUET, a beau, a. gallant, an amo. 
roſo or general lover; alſo a wanton maiden, 
who keeps ſeveral lovers in ſuſpence, F. 

COD'DY (covey, Sax.) having pods or 
ſhells, as peas, R 

CODE (of codex a book, of caudex the 
trunk or timber of a tree, becauſe the 
books of the antients were made of wood, 
and their leaves were ſomething like our table 
books) a volume or book. 
CODE (among Laruyers) a certain book ct 
volume of the antient Roman law. In old time, 
the pleas and anſwers of the lawyers were 
in looſe ſcrolls or ſheets of parchment or paper, 
Theſe the emperor Jufinian having collected 
and compiled into a book, called it Codex, 
and ever fince this book by way of eminence 
has been called the Code, and is accounted the 
ſecond volume of the Roman civil law, and 
contains twelve books. | 

The matter of it, eſpecially as to the 
firſt eight books, is pretty near the ſame with 
| it differs, 1. 
As to the ſtile, which is not fo pure. 2. It: 


method is not ſo accurate as that of the Di. 


geſts, 3. In that it diſcuſſes matters of more 
common uſe ; whereas the more abſtruſe and 
ſubtle queſtions of the law are diſcuſs d in the 
Digeſt, and there are the opinions of the 
ancient lawyers upon them, and ſo contains 
more polite, fine witty arguing, than of uſ: 
to the generality of mankind. 

And for this reaſon g compos d the 
Code, becauſe he found the Dięeſs in many 
places too fine and ſubtle for common uſe, 
and alfo very defective and imperfect, as not 
deciding many caſes that did daily occcur, 

This Code was compiled from the anſwe:: 
and determinations of 56 emperors and their 
councils, many of which were learned and 
ſkilful lawyers, as the famous Papinianus and 
ſome others, from the time of the emperot 
Adrian to Fuſtinians's own time. And in 
this Code there are abundance of things fully 
and diſtinctly determined, which before were 
either omitted or too briefly handled, 

The Tbeadgſian CODE, is of good uſe to 
explain the other Code, which cannot well be 
underſtood without it, This was held in gre* 
eſteem, and was uſed in the weſtern parts 0f 

Europe for ſeveral hundred years, as Mr. 
Selden relates, after that law wag in a man- 
ner diſuſed and forgotten; but now the Tbes- 
deſian Code is alſo grown. much out of uſe. 

CODOSCE/LA. (according to Fallopiv;, 
venereal buboes in the groin, 
COE'CUM (Anatomy) the blind gut, the 
firſt of the thick inteſtines, ſo called becauſe 

made like a ſack, having but one 1 
: p hic 


* uſe. 


Fallopiut, 


gut, the 
| becauſe 
apertute, 
hich 


ea © 

which ſerves it for both entrance and exit, 4 

-.COEFFI'CIENCY (of chien, L.) the 

cauſing or bringing to paſs together with 
| up 


20 | | 
COEFFI'CIENTS (in Algebra) are num- 
bers prefix'd to letters or ſpegies into which 
they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied ; and there- 
fore with ſuch letters or with the quantities 
repreſented by them, they make a rectantzle 
„or coefficient production, whence the 
name, thus — — — the 33 
repreſented ao are mu into Cl- 
ent 6, and — out of theſe two the rectangle 
or product 6ab is formed. | 
COF'LIA (Sn, Gr, Anat.) ſignifies any 
kind of original cavity in an animal body 
and hence diſcaſes ſeated in the eavities or ven- 
ters of the body, are called Celiac Afﬀettions, 
COE/LIACE (of ana, the belly) of or 
belonging to the belly. 4 
COELIACK paſſion, a diarrhæa, or flux, 
that ariſes from the indigeſtion or putrefaction 
of food in the ſtomach and bowels, whereby 
the aliment comes away little altered from 
what jt was when eaten, or changed like cor- 
rupted ſtinking fleſn. \ Qiu iney 
COELFGENOUS (cee, L.) heaven 
born. a 
COPLUM, Heaven (with Anatomiſts) 
the cavity of the eye towards the corner, L. 


- COEMPTION (coomptio, L.) the act of | 


buying up the whole quantity of any thing. 
Monopolies and coemption of wares for re- 
ſale, where they are not reſtrained, are great 
means to enrich, Bacon Efſay's. 
COENOTA/PHIUM 2 (of e., emp- 
CENOTA'PHIUM ty, and rue, 
a ſepulchre) an empty tomb or monument 
erected in honour of ſome illuſtrious perſon 
deceaſed, who periſhing in ſhipwreck, battle, 
or the like, his body could not be found to be 
ted in it. ** y 
COEQUAL (of coogualis, L.) a 
| COEAUALNESS being equal Ay, 
To COERCE (coerces, L.) to reſtrain ; to 
keep in order by force, 98 —© - - | 
Puniſhments are manifold ; that they may 
coerce this profligate ſort, 
| e Parer . 
COERCIBLE, that 2 * — 
that ought to be reſtrained. 
COERCION, penal reftraint 5 check. 
Government has :oercion and animadver- 
fion upon ſuch as neglect their duty; without. 
which coercive power, all goyernment is tooth- 
leſs and preeariovs. ' South's Sermons, 
COERCIVE. r. That which has the 
power of laying reſtraint : 2. that which has 
the authority of reſtraining by puniſhment, 
The virtue of a magiſtrate or general, or a 
king, are prudence, counſel, active fortitude, 
coercive power, awful command, and the 
exerciſe of magnanimity, as well as juſtice. 
Dryden"'s Fuv. Dedication. 


C O 
COESSEN'TIALNESS 2 (of cen and ef- 
COESSENTIALITY F ſentia, E.) 

being of the ſame eſſence with. 


COETA'NEOUSNESsS (of con and afar} 
the being of the ſame age with. 

COETER'NALNESS 7 (of cooternal, F.) 
bo 411 0poorndgke 1 the being eternal 


COEVALITY, the being of the ſame 
2 — — Fa 

XIS'TENCE (of con and exiftentia, L. 

the exiſting at the ſame time with. 2 


of boat uſed on the river Humber. 
CO'GENCY (of cogens, L.) the 
— IGCES being cogent or com=- 
ing. a 


COGITA'TION (with the Cartefi 2 
whatever a man experiences in himſelf, and 
which he is conſcious; as all the operations of 
3 underſtanding, will, imagination and 

et. | | 
ETON TION; kindred, affinity, al- 


e. 
- | CO'GNIZANCE (connoifſence, F. cegnitio, 


| 2 knowledge. 
 .  COGNISANCE, a badge of arms ona ſerv- 
ing man, or waterman's fleeve, ſhewing that 
he belongs to a particular maſter or ſociety. 
CO'GNIZABLE (of conneiſable, F. of coge 
noſcere, L.) that may be known; alſo that 
may be liable to the cenſure of the law. 
CO/GRITAL Line ( Fortification) a line 
drawn from the angle of the centre to that of 
the baſtion. | 
COHABITANT, one who inhabits with 
another. | | 
COHAB/ITANCE (of  cobabitare, L.) a 
cohabiting or dwelling with. | 
COHERENT Diſcourſes, are ſuch diſcour- 
ſes in which there is x connexion and agree- 
ment between their parts, 
COHERENT Propoſitions, ſuch that have 
ſome relation or agreement the one with the 


other. 

COHE'/SIVENESS (of cobærere, L.) co- 
heſi ve quality. 

COIN/CIDENCE (coincidentia, L.) 

COINꝭCIDENTNESS a falling or jump- 
ing together. * 


CO'KER, a boat- man or water-man. 

CO'KERS, fiſhermens boats. 

To CO'LAPHIZE (colaphizo, L. of 
xoXapite, Gr.) to buffet. 

COLDNESS (cealdnerre, Sax.) the be- 
ing cold or quality of cold, | 

COLDNESS Potential, is a relative quali- 
ty, which plants, &c. are ſuppoſed to have. 
Thus a plant is ſaid to be cold in the ſecond 
or third degree; not that it is actually cold to 
the touch; but in its effects or operations, it 
taken inwardly. 

To COLLATE (confero, collatum, L.) 1. 


' COER/CIVENESS (of coercere, L.) com- 


To compare one thing of the ſame kind with 


| another: 


COG, the teeth of a mill-wheel, alſo a ſort 1 


c 
Gmple engine er mechanical power, when 
joined with an axis in Peritrochio, there is no 
occaſion for a female; but in that caſe it be · 
comes part of a compound engine. 
COCHINEEL Grain, is a red 
ing in America, found in a fruit, reſembling 
that of the cochineel-tree or tonna; the firſt 
ts produce a yellow flower, the point 
22 ripe, opens with a cleft of 
three or four inches. This fruit is full of 
kernels or grains, which fall at the leaſt agi- 
tation, which the Ind ans carefully gather up; 
eight or ten of theſe fruits yields about an 
dunce of grain. | 
This berry yields 2 dye almoſt as beautiful 
as that of the inſet, and is fo like, that a 
perſon may eaſily be deceived in them. 
CO'CHLEA (Architefure) a winding 
Nair-caſe. - . 
COCK (cocc, Sax. cog.F.) the male to the 
hen; a domeſtick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride and courage. 
; True cocks o th* game, 
That 1 for what, or whom, they 
cht; "240908 | 
But turn "em out, and ſhew em but a foe, 
Cry liberty, and that's a cauſe of quarrel. 
, 1 * 0 Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
Fed and defended by the fearleſs cock. 
Thomſon's Spring. 
2. The male of any ſmall birds: 3. a ſpout 
to let out water at will, by turning the ftop : 
4+ the weathercock, that ſhews the direction 
of the wind by turning: 5. the notch of an 
arrow: 6. the part of the lock of a gun that 


o 


ſtricks with the flint: 7. a conqueror; a lea- | 


der, a governing man. 
My r pogrued call'd me a dunce and a 
ool ; 3 
Aut at cuffs I was always the cock of the — 
Sit. 
A COCK (Hieragiypbically) fignified a no- 
ble diſpoſition of —. there being no bird of a 
more generous and undaunted courage at the 
fight of imminent danger. 
COCK-FIGHTING, the original of this 
ſport is ſaid to be derived from the Arhentans, 


on the following occaſion: when Themiſtocles 


was marching his army againſt the Perfrans, 
he by the way eſpying two cocks fighting, 
cauſed his army to behold them, and made the 
priya ſpeech to them: Behold theſe do not 
ght for their bouſpold-gods, for the monuments 
Js their anceſtors, nor fo 2 nor for liberty, 
nor for the ſafety of their children; but only be- 
cauſe the une will not gi ve way to the other, 
This ſo encouraged the Grecians, that they 


fought ftrenuouſly and obtained the victory over 


the Peyfiens ; upon which cock-fighting was by a 
particular law ordained to be annually practiſed 
by the Athenians, and hence was the original 
of this ſport in England derived. | 


— 


"CW 

fled vellow ratth „ 
COCK-LOFT (prob. of co, high, and J 
Heb. a roof) an upper loft or — 
COCK ISH (of cock) uppiſh. 
COCK'/ISHNESS, uppiſhneſs. 
COC'QUET, a beau, a gallant, an amo. 
roſo or general lover; alſo a wanton mai 
who keeps ſeveral lovers in ah oc F. 

COD DV (covey, Sax.) having pods or 
ſhells, as peas, beans, Ge. * 
CODE (of codex a book, of caudex the 
trunk or timber of a tree, becauſe the 
books of the antients were made of wood, 


* 


* 


and their leaves were ſomething like our table 


books) a volume or book. 

CODE (among Larcuyert) a certain book c 
volume of the antient Roman law. In old time, 
the pleas and anſwers of the lawyers were 
in looſe ſcrolls or ſheets of parchment or paper, 
Theſe the emperor Zufinian having collected 
and compiled into a book, called it Codex, 
and ever fince this book by way of eminence 
has been called the Code, and is accounted the 
ſecond volume of the Roman civil law, and 
contains twelve books. 

The matter of it, eſpecially as to the 
firſteight books, is pretty near the ſame with 
the D:gefs; but in theſe things it differs, 1. 
As to the ſtile, which is nat fo pure. 2. It: 
method is not ſo accurate as that of the Di. 
geſts, 3. In that it diſcuſſes matters of mor: 
common uſe ; whereas the more abſtruſe ant 
ſubtle queſtions of the law are diſcuſs d in the 
Digeſſs, and there are the opinions of the 
ancient lawyers upon them, and ſo contain 
more polite, fine witty arguing, than of uſt 
to the generality of mankind. 

And for this reaſon geg compos d the 
Code, becauſe he found the Digeſs in many 
places too fine and ſubtle for common uſe, 
and alſo very defective and imperfect, as not 
1 deciding many caſes that did daily occcur, 

This Code was compiled from the anſwe:s 
and determinations of $6 emperors and their 
councils, many of which were learned and 
ſkilful lawyers, as the famous Papinianus and 
ſome others, from the time of the emperor 
Adrian to. Fuſtinians's own time. And it 
this Code there are abundance of things folly 
and diſtinctly determined, which before were 
either omitted or too briefly handled, 

The Theodoſian CODE, is of good uſe to 
explain the other Code, which cannot well be 
underſtood without it, This was held in grez 
eſteem, and was uſed in the weſtern parts 0 
Europe for ſeveral hundred years, as Mr. 
Selden relates, after that law wag in a man- 
ner diſuſed and forgotten; but now the Tbes. 
deſian Code is alſo grown. much out of uſe. 

CODOSCE/LA. (according to Fallapiui 
venereal buboes in the groin, 

\ COE'CUM (Anatomy) the blind gut, the 
firſt of the thick inteſtiges, ſo called becauſe 
made like a ſack, having but one 3 

| p hic 


tt 


| 


COCKS-COMB (Botany) the herb alſo 


f uſe. 
Fallopiui 


gut, the 
4 becauſe 
aperture, 
ki 


C O 


which ſerves it for both entrance and exit, & 
cauſing or bringing to pals together with 


another. - 

COEFFI'CIENTS (in Algebra) are num- 
bers prefix'd to letters or ſpegies into which 
they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied ; and there- 
fare with ſuch letters or with the quantities 
repreſented by them, they make a rectantzle 
product, or coefficient produttion , whence the 
name, thus implies that the quantities 
re by ad are multiplied into the effici- 
ent 6, and that out of theſe two the rectangle 
or product 6ab is formed. . 

COF'LIA (So, Gr. Anat.) ſigniſies any 
kind of original cavity in an animal body; 
and hence diſeaſes ſeated in the cavities or ven- 
ters of the body, are called Celiac Afﬀettions, 

COE LIACK (of ni, the belly) of or | 
belonging to the belly. - 
COELIACK 2 a diarrhœa, or flux, 
that ariſes from the indigeſtion or putrefaction 
of ſood in the ſtomach and bowels, whereby 
the aliment comes away little altered from 
what jt was _ eaten, or changed like cor- 

ed ſtinking fleſh. — Quincy. 
RLT ENOUs ({celigena, 19. 
born. 8 * 
COPLUM, Heaven (with Anatomiſts) 
the cavity of the eye towards the corner, L. 

- COEMPTION (coompeio, L.) the act of | 
buying up the whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for re- 
ſale, where they are not reſtrained, are great 
means to enrich,  Bacon's Efſay's. 

COENOTA/PHIUM 7 (of e, emp- 

CENOTA'PHIUM F ty, and re,, 
a ſepulchre) an empty tomb or monument 
erected in honour of ſome illuſtrious perſon 
deceaſed, who periſhing in ſhipwreek, battle, 
or the like, his body could not be found to be 
depoſited in it. | 

COEQUALI/ITY. 2 (of coegualis, L.) a 

COEQUALNESSY being equal with. 

To COERCE (/coerces, L.) to reſtrain; to 
keep in order by force, - © - - | 

Puniſhments are manifold ; that they may 
coerce this profligate ſort, | 

| | Ayliffſe' s P are gon. 


COERCIBLE, that may be reſtrained ; 
that ought to be reſtrained, 
— COERCION, penal reſtraint; check. _ 
Government has :oercion and animadvers- | 
ſion upon ſuch as neglect their duty; without 
which coercive power, all government is tooth- 
leſs and precarious. | South's Sermons, 
COERCIVE. 1. That which has the 
power of laying reſtraint : 2. that which has 
the authority of reſtraining by puniſhment. 
The virtue of a magiſtrate or general, or a 
king, are prudence, counſel, active fortitude, 
coercive power, awful command, and the 
exerciſe of magnanimity, as well as juſtice. 
Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
_ COER'/CIVENESS (of coercere, L.) com- 


| 


C O 


"" COESSEN'TIALNESS 7 (of con and of: 


COESSENTIAL/ITY & ſentia, L.) 
being of the ſame eſſence 0 

COETANEOUSNESs (of con and afar) 
the being of the ſame age with. 


COETER NALNESS 7 (of coeternal, F. 
— COETERNITY 8 


COE VAL TTV, the being of the ſame 
age - — — * 
the exiſting at the ſame time with. ws. 
COGS, the teeth of a mill-wheel, alſo a ſort 


of boat uſed on the river Humber. 
CO'GENCY (of cogens, L.) the 
. eee being cogent or com=- 
ing. | 


COGITA'TION (with the Carteftans 
whatever a man experiences in himſelf, and 
which he is conſcious ; as all the operations of 
_ underſtanding, will, imagination and 
es. | 
nen kindred, affinity, al- 


| .CO'GNIZANCE (connoijſence, F. cognitie, 
L.) knowledge. _— 


| . © COGNISANCE, a badge of arms ona ſerv- 
Ing man, or waterman's fleeve, ſhewing that 


he belongs to a particular maſter or ſociety. 
CO'GNIZABLE (of connoiſable, F. of ceg- 
noſcere, L.) that may be known ; alſo that 
may be liable to the cenſure of the law. 
CO/GRITAL Line ( Fortification) a line 
drawn from the angle of the centre to that of 
the baſtion. | 
COHABITANT, one who inhabits with 
another. | | 
COHAB/ITANCE (of ' cobabitare, L.) a 
cobabiting or dwelling with. | 
COHERENT Diſcourſes, are ſuch diſeour- 
ſes in which there is à connexion and agree- 
ment between their parts, 
COHERENT Prepeſ tions, ſuch that have 
ſome relation or agreement the one with the 


other. 
COHE'/SIVENESS (of cobærere, L.) co- 
heſi ve quality. 
COIN'CIDENCE © Þ (coincidentia, L.) 
_ COIN'CIDEN'TNESS | a falling or jump- 
ing together. 0 


CO KER, a boat- man or water-man. 

CO KERS, fiſhermens boats. 

To CO'LAPHIZE (colaphizo, L. of 
x oN b az Gr.) to buffet. | 

COLDNESS (ceabdnerre, Sax.) the be- 
ing cold or quality of cold. | | 

COLDNESS Potential, is a relative quali- 
ty, which plants, @c. are ſuppoſed to have. 
Thus a plant is faid to be cold in the ſecond 
or third degree; not that it is actually cold to 
the touch; but in its effects or operations, if 
taken inwardly. | 

To COLLATE (confero, collatum, L.) 1. 
To compare one thing of the ſame kind with 


re 


C O 


another: 2. to collate books, to examine if 


nothing be wanting: 3. with to. To place in 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 


COLLATERAL. (con and latur,' L.) 1. 


Side to ſide. 


Of high collateral glory. 
| Milt. Par. Loft, b. x. l. 86. 
2. Running parallel : 3. diffuſed on either fide. 
But man by number is to manifeſt - 
His ſingle imperfeCtion ; and beget 
Like of his lie, his image multipled;. 
In unity deſective, which requires | 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. 


Milt. Par. Left. | 


4. In genealogy, thoſe that ſtand in equal re- 
lation to ſome common anceſtor : 5. not di- 
rect, not immediate: 6. concurrent. | 

COLLATERALLY, fide by fide, indi. 
reculy, i in collateral relation. 

aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon 
of our faith, I have created two enemies: 
the Papiſts more directly, becauſe they have 
kept the ſcriptures from us, and the. Fanaticks 
more collaterally, becauſe they have aſſumed 
what amounts to an infallibility in the private 
Ip irit, Dryden. 

* COLL ATV'ERAL (in Geography)any place, 
country, Se. fituate by the fide 

COLLATERAL 7 x0 (in Coſmegraphy) 
are the intermediate points, or thoſe between 
the cardinal points. 

Primary COLL ATERAL Points, are ſuch 
as are removed by an equal angle on each —_— 
from two cardinal points. 

Secondary COLLATERAL Points, are 
either thoſe which are equally diſtant from a 
cardinal and firſt primary; or equally diſtant 
from ſome- cardinal or primary, and firſt ſe- 
condary. 

COLLATERAL. genre, is ſpringing out 
of the fide of the whole blood, as grand- 
father's brother, G. 

COLLATERALS (in Genealogy) are ſuch 
relations as proceed from the ſame ſtock, but 
not in the ſame line of aſcendants or A 
dants; but being as it were aſide of each other. 
Thus uncles, aunts, nieces, couſins, are colla- 
terals, or in the collateral line. 

COLLA'TION (in a Logical Senſe) a com- 
paring one thing well with another. 

COLLATION (in Common Law) the com- 
pariſon or repreſentation of a copy to its eri- 
gina), to ſee whether they are al:ke ; alſo the 
report or act of the cfficers who made the 
compariſon. . 

COLLEC'TION (with Logicians) an infe- 
rence or concluſion. 

COLLE'GATARY. (Civil Law) a perſon 
to whom a legacy is left in common with one 
or more perſons. 

COLLIERIES, coal-mines. | 

COLLIGA'TION, a gathering or tying 
up together, L. 

r N a levelling at, or aim- 


Thos faying, from his radiant ſeat he roſe, 


another. 8 


C O 


ing to kit che mark, L. ers 

COLLIQUANT n L. , a 
ing, waſting. 

To COLLIQUATE (colliguatum, L.) to. 
melt, conſume or waſte. 

, COLLIQUATIV ENESS (of colliguativus, 
L.) waſtingneſs, conſumingneſs. 
2 COLLIQUEF ACTION, a A melting down, 
T.) 

To COLLOCATE (of collocatum; L. ) to 
place, to ſet, to appoint to a place. 

COLLOC'UTION, a talking together, I. 

CO'LON (with Anat.) i is one of the thick 
guts, and the largeſt of all, being in length 
about eight” or- nine hands breadth, and full 
of little cells, ſometimes ſtuffed with wind 
and other matters, which cauſe pains of the 


| cholic., 


COL'ONEL H one who com- 


-| mands a regiment of guards, whereof the king, 


prince or other perſon of the firſt eminence is 
colonel. 

Lieutenant COLONEL, 1 the ſecond off 
cer in the regiment, who is the captain, and 
commands in the abſence of the colonel. 


_ goons, is the firſt captain of the regiment. 

COLOPHONTA (with Chymiſts, of x0- 
nagar, Gr.) the top of a ching, the chief, the 
end, L. the caput mortuùm, or groſa ſubſtance 
of turpentine, the more 1550 part being diſ- 
tilled into oil. | 


iſſuing out of the pine tree. 
COLORISA/TION 
COLORA'TION: changes of © colour 
which bodies undergo, by the various opera- 
tions either of nature ar t 20 by calcinations, 
coftions, &c. 


Rbodes. 
COLOUR (color, L.) 
of bodies to the eye only, hue, die. 
It is a vulgar idea of the colours of ſolid bo- 
dies, when we perceive them to be a ted, a 
blue, or green tincture of the ſurface ; but a 
philoſophical idea, when we conſider the va- 
rious colours to be different ſenſations, excited 
in us by the refrafted rays of light, reflected 
on our eyes in a different manner, according 
to the difterent fize, or ſhape, or ſituation of 
the particles of Which the ſurfaces of thoſe 
bodies are compoſed. Watts's Logick. 
2. The freſhneſs, or appearance of blood in 
the face ; 3. the tint of the painter. 
When each bold figure juſt begins to live, 
The treach' rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation on. away. 
pes K J. Crit. 
COLOUR, i is defined to be ** different mo- 
difications of the rays of light, which. excite 
in us the ſenſation, by which we. diſtinguiſh 


Co 
COLOUR (coder, L.) is a quality . 


| 


Lieutenant COLONEL of horſe. or dra- 


COLOPHONIA. refina, a kind of rofin 
(in Pharmacy) the 


COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of prodigious fize at 
r. The appearance 


things, and call them red, yellow, green, blue, 
S 


z 
color 


od in 


live, 
ay, 


crit. 

t mo- 
excite 
1gviſh 


blue, 


jerent 
to 


co 


tv natural bodies, which are faid to be ſo and 


| coloured 1 as others define colour, an acci- 
— that happens to them by the reflectien 
of light ; alſo complexion, looks; alſo pre- 
tence or ſhew. We” want 

COLOUR (in Philoſophy) a property inhe- 
rent in light, whereby, according to the dif- 
ferent fizes or magnitudes of its parts, it ex- 
cites different vibrations in the fibres of the 
optick nerve, which being propagated to the 
ſenſorium, affect the mind with different ſen. 
ſations. - | -4 Wt 

COLOUR of Offce (Lato Phraſe) an evil 
or unjuſt act done by the countenance of of- 
fice 6r authority. 

COL/OURING (with Painters) the man- 
ner of applying and conducting the colours of 
a picture, or the mixture of lights and ſha- 
dows form'd by the various colours employ'd 
in a painting. | | 

Empbatical COLOURS (according to the 
antient Natura! Philoſophy) are, as they term 
them, thoſe apparent colours frequently ſeen 
in the clouds, before ſun- riſing or after its 
ſetting; the colours that appear in the rain- 
bow, Sc. theſe they will not allow to be true 
colours, becauſe they are not permanent or 
laſting, 

Field COLOURS, are ſmall flags of about 
a foot and a half ſquare, carried along with 
the quarter-maſter general, for marking out 
the ground of the ſquadrons and battalions. 

COL/OURABLENESS, plavfibleneſs. 

COLTS-FOOT (Botany)' an herb good in 
diſtempers of the lungs, 2 

COL TER (cultron, Sax.) a piece of 
iron belonging to a plough, that cuts the 
ground. - | vie 

- COLUBRINE (colubrinus, L.) of or belong- 
ing to a ſerpent, alſo wily, crafty. 

COL/UMIBNE (columbinus, L.) of, like 
or pertaining to a pigeon. 

COLUMN (calumna, L.) a round pillar to 
bear up or beautify a building; or for a mo- 


nument of ſome notable event. 


COL'UMN (in Architecture) in a ſtrict 
ſenſe is that long, round cylinder, or part of 
a pillar, which is called the aft or trunk, 
and contains the body of it from the ſpire to 
the baſe; or from the aſtragal of the baſe to 
the chapiters, - 

Tuſcan COLUMN, is the ſhorteſt and moſt 
ſimple of all the columns, its height, accord- 
ing to Scamozzi, is 15 modules, to Vitru- 
vius, fc, 14. | 

Doric COLUMN, is ſomething more deli- 
cate, its height from 14 to 15 modules, and 
is adorned with flutings. e 

Corinthian COLUMN, is the richeſt and 
moſt delicate of all, its height is 19 modules, 
its capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
and with caulicoles, from whence volutes do 
ſpring out. | 

Lonick COLUMN, is more delicate than 
the Doric, its height is t7 or 18 modules, it | 


CO 

is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the volutes in 
its capital, and by its baſe, . / 

- Compoſite COLUMN, its height is 19 and 
a half, or 20 modules, it has two rows of 
leaves in irs capital like the Corinebian, and 
angular volutes like the nici. ; 

COLUMNS (Mid. Art) is a long file orrow 
of troops, or of the baggage of an army in its 
march, M414 

COLUMN (with Printers) is a part of a 
page divided by a line, as the pages in this 
book are into two columns, and others into 
three, four, &c. 

Cylindrical COLUMN, a column that has 
neither ſwelling nor diminution. | 

Attic COLUMN, a pilaſter inſulated, hav 
ing four equal facesor fides, and of the higheſt 
proportion, | | 

Angular COLUMN, is an inſulated column 
placed in the coin or corner of a portico, or 
inſerted into the corner of a building. 

Doubled COLUMN, is an aſſemblage of 
two columns, joined in ſuch a manner, as that 
the two ſhafts penetrate each other with a 
third of their diameter, 

Fufible COLUMN, is a column made of 
ſome metal or matter caſt. | 

Hydraulick COLUMN, a column from the 
top of which a jet d' eau proceeds, to which 
the capital ſerves as a baſon, whence the wa- 
ter deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpi- 
rally around the ſhaft. 

Mouided COLUMN, is one made by im- 
paſtation-of gravel and flints of divers colours, 
bound together with a cement, which grows 
. hard and receives a poliſh like mar- 


Tranſparent COLUMN, a column made 
of ſome tranſparent alabaſter, Ec. 

Water COLUMN, one whoſe ſhaft i= 
formed of a large jet d eau, which ſpouting 
out water forcibly from the baſe, drives it 
within the tambour of the capital, which is 
made hollow, thence falling down again, it 
has the effect of a liquid chryſtal-column. 

COLUMN of Foinery, is made of ftrong 
timber boards, joined, glued and pinned toge- 
ther, is hallow turncd in the lath and uſually 
fluted, . $24 218 

Incruſtated COLUMN, is made of ſeveral 
ribs or thin ſkells of fine marble or other rare 
ſtone, cemented upon a mold of ſtone, brick 
or the like. 

Aftronomical COLUMN, a kind of ob- 
ſervatory in form of an high tower, built 
hollow, and with a ſpiral aſcent to an ar- 
millary ſphere, placed at the top for taking 
obſeryations of the courſes of the heavenly 
bodies. | 

Carolitick COLUMN, is one that is adorn- 
ed with foliages or leaves, or branches turned 
ſpiral'y around the ſhaft; or in crowns and 
feſtoons, | 

Diminiſhed COLUMN, is one that begins 
to taper or diminiſh from the baſe in imi- 


tation 


| CO 
tation 
Cantoned EOLUMNS, are ſuch as are en- 
| r to 
pport fo | 


ur ſprings of an arch. 

COLUMNS, are ſuch as are diſ- 
poſed by two and two, ſo as almoſt to touch 
each tro at their baſes and capitals. 


Chronological COLUMNS, are ſuch as bear 
ſome hiſtorical inſcription, digeſted according 
to the order of time. Kit 

Geminatad COLUMN, a column whoſe 
ſhaft is formed of three fimilar and equal ſides 
or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, 
and faſtened at the bottom with iron pins, and 
at the top with cramp-irons. | 

COLUMN of Maſonry, is made of rough 
Kone well laid and coloured with plaiſter, or 
of bricks moulded triangular-wiſe and co- 
vered with fur. | 

COLUMN. with Tambours, is one whoſe 
thaft is formed of ſeveral courſes of ſtone or 
blocks of marble, leſs high than the diameter 
of the column. 

COLUMN in Truncheons, conſiſts of three, 
four or five pieces of ſtone or metal, differing 
from the tambours, being higher than the 
diameter of the column. 

Fluted COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft is 
adorned with flutes or channellings, either 
from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its 


height. | 

Fluted COLUMN enriched, a column 
whoſe flutings are filled up with ornaments 
of foliages, rinds, ribbands, &c, inſtead of 
cables 


Cabled COLUMNS, are ſuch as have pro- 
jectures in form of cables in the naked of the 
thaft, each cable having an effect oppoſite to 
a fluting, and accompanied with a little liſt 
on each fide, . 

Cabled and fluted COLUMN, one wh 
flutes are filled up with cables, reeds or ſtaves, 
beginning from the bottom of the ſhaft, and 

reaching one third of its height. 

ColofjJal COLUMN, a column of an enor- 
mous fize, too large to enter any ordonnance of 
architecture. 

Gathick COLUMN, a round pillar that is 
either too ſhort for its bulk, or too ſlender for 
its height. 

Hermetick COLUMN, a ſort of pilaſter in 
manner of a Terminus, having the head of a 
man inſtead of a capital, 

Hiſtorical COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft js 
adorned. with a bafjo relieve, running in a 
ipiral line its whole length, and containing the 
hiſtory of ſome great perſonage. 


Holle COLUMN, is one that has a ſpiral | 


ſtair=caſe on the inſide or the conveniency of 
aſcending to the top. | 
Indicative COLUMN, one which ſerves 
to ſhew the tides, c. along the ſea-coaſts. 
Itinerary COLUMN, a column erected in 
the croſs ways in large roads, having ſeveral 
faces, which by the inſcriptions ſervę to ſhew 


of trees. | 1 


1 
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 Lafary COLUMN, acolumnin the hero. 
market at Rome, having a cavity in its pedeſtal 
where young children were put, being aban. 

doned by their parents either out of poverty 
or inhumanity, 

Lega/ COLUMN, a column whereon the 
| fundamental laws of the ſtate were engraven, 

Ltmitropbous COLUMN, one that ſhewz 
the bounds and limits of a country conquered, 

Luminous COLUMN, a kind of column form. 
ed on a 9 frame mounted and covered 
over with oiled paper, &c. ſo that lights being 
diſpoſed in ranks over each other, the whole 
appears to be on fire. 

Manubiary COLUMN (of manabie, I. 
ſpoils of an enemy) a column adorned with 
trophies in imitation of trees, on which the 
antients hung the ſpoils of the enemy. 

Median COLUMN, are two columns in 
the middle of a porch, whoſe intercolumnia- 
tions are larger then the reſt, 

; Phoſphorical COLUMN, a hollow column, 
or a light-houſe built on a rock or the tip of a 
mole, to ſerve as a lantern to the port. 

Memorial COLUMN, a column raiſed on 
account of any remarkable event. | 

Maſſive COLUMN, one that is too ſhort 
for the order whoſe capital it bears. 

Reftoral COLUMN, a column adorned with 
beaks or prows of ſhips, and galleys-with an- 
chors and grapnels; erected to preſerve the 
memory of ſome notable ſea-fight, 

Sepulchral COLUMN, a column erected 
on a tomb or ſepulchre, with an inſcrption 
on its baſe, | | 
: Statuary COLUMN, one which ſupports: 

tatue. 

Symbelical COLUMN, a column repreſent- 
ing ſome particular country by ſome attribute 
peculiar to it, as the Fleur-de-lis for France, 

Grouped COLUMNS, are ſuch as are plac'd 
on the ſame pedeſtal or ſocle, either by 3 and 
3, or by 4 and 4. | 

Gnomemick COLUMN, a cylinder on which 
the hour of the day is repreſented by the ſta · 
dow of a ſtyle. 

Nich COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft en- 
ters with half its diameter into a wall, which 
is hollowed for its reception. | 

Paſtors! COLUMN, one the ſhaft of which 
is formed in imitation of a trunk of a tree, 
with barks and knots, 

Polygonous COLUMN, one that has ſeve- 
ral fades or faces, 


| Oval COLUMN, one whoſe ſhaft bas 2 


flatneſs z the plan of it being made oval to 
reduce the projecture, 

Funeral COLUMN, one which bears an 
urn, in which the aſhes of ſome deceaſed he- 
ro are ſuppoſed to be incloſed; and the ſhaft 
of which is ſometimes overſpread with tears 
or flames, which are ſymbols of ſorrow and 
immortality. | 

Inſerted COLUMN, is one that is attach'd 
to a wall by a third or fourth part of its di. 


the different routs, 


, 


ame ter, 


Injulated 


% 
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hero. LUMN one that Na free this, and therefore whatever action is com- 
ede ſtal 1 on all hies from gr | pound, whatever time above what is mecyſſary. 
ban body.. | —_— PUTS 1586-445 2: for the repreſentation, whatever ſcene js re- 
overty Serpentime COLUMN, a column formed of | moved from one ſtreet to another, or one houſe 
three ſerpents twiſted” together, the heads of | to another, break the rules, br are againſt ha- 
on the * which ſerve as a capital. ue ture. e | | „ 
of Wa Sewelled COLUMN, is one which has a That which diſtinguiſhes our comick-poetry 
ſhews bulging or ſwelling in proportion to the height | from all others, and gives it the advantage 
Juered, of the ſhaft. . N * over both the ancients and moderns, is hu- 
form. Tui COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaſt is | mour, which Mr. Dryden thus defines; 
zovered round in manner of a ſcrew, with It is the ridiculous extravagance of conver. 
s being fix circumyolutions, and is for the moſt part | ſation, wherein one man differs from all o- 
whole of the Corinthian order. 855 e chers. | FF OOO E 
Tuoiſted flited COLUMN, is 'a column | Some have fancied that the excellence of 
2, L. whoſe flutes follow the contour of the ſhaft | comedy conſiſts in the wit of it; others con- 
d with in a ſpiral line throughout the whole length. | fine it to the intrigue, and turns of incidents 3 
ich the COLUMN tevifted and inrich'd, is a column | and others to the humours. * But indeed the | 
| of which one third of its ſhaft is fluted, and | excellence lies in the juft mixture of the whole. | 
mus in the reſt adorned with branches and other in- |  COME'LINESS, gracefulneſs, beauteouſ- 
amn. nchments. neſs. IE 
Triumphal COLUMN (among the Ancients) | COMET (in Heraldry) as Guillim ſays, is 
olumn, a column exected in honour of a hero; of | Not of an orbicular form as o- | 
ip of a which the joints of the ſtones or courſes were | ther celeſtial natures are; but 
» adorned with as many crowns as he had made | protrats its light at length like 
iſed on military expeditions, 8 a beard, or rather dilates it in 
| Zepborick COLUMN (of Cree, Gr. | length like an hairy buſh, and 
do ſhort bearing living creatures) a ſtatuary column, | thence growtaper-wiſe like the 
s on which the figure of ſome animal is placed, | tail of a fox. That it contracts its matter or 
ed with cou (of the Britiſh word tum, which | ſubſtance from à ſlimy exhalation, and was 
ith an- COMB C fignifies low) at the beginning of | Not originally in the creation; nor is number'd 
rve the COMP )] che name of a place, intimates | among natural things mentioned in the hiſ- 
that the place ſtands low, as Comton or Comp- | tory of Gdhefis 5 but is ſomething preternatu - 
erected a — ral, and is placed with heavenly bodies, be- 
ſcrption COMBINA'TION of Quantities, the many cauſe they ſeem to de of their kind. Many 
ſeveral ways that may be taken in any num- | are of opinion, that they prognoſticate dread- 
1pports a ber of quantities, wi out having any reſpect ful and horrible events of things to come; 
to their places. II | but others hold, that they are as much ſtars 
preſents COMBINATION (in Arithmetick) is the | as any other, and only draw nearer to us at 
tribute art of finding how many different ways a cer- | the time they appear, and do not forebode 
France, tain given number” of things may be varied, | any accidents whatſoever. The figure an- 
re plac'd or taken by 1, and 1, 2, and 3, Cc. Ard | nexed is azure, a comet or blazing-ſtar ſtream - WP 
y 3 and thus the combinations of the 24 letters of the ing in bend, Or, * ban 
| alphabet, firſt taken 2 by 2, and 3 by 3, and COMUETS (cometa, L. of tn, Gr. fo 
n which ſo on, has been calculated to be 139,172, called becauſe of their figure, which ſeems 
the ſha- 420, 888, 725, 999, 425, 128, 493, 402, 200 | to be as it were hairy) are an imperfect ſub-" 
139 millions of millions of millions; and ſo | ſtance, which confifts of a thick fat vapour, 
haft en- "0h, wy, » 1 that is ſuppoſed to be enkindled in the upper 
„ Which COMBINATION (in Lav) is the enter. region of the air; they ſeem hairy or to ſhed | 
ing of ſeveral perſons: into a conſpiracy, to | hairs, eſpecially on that fide which is oppoſite i 
of which put in practice ſome unlawful 'defign, | to the fun, but after a various manner: ſome 
f a tree, COMBUSTIBLENESS (of ' combuſtibilis, | drag a tail after them, and are called Crinita; | 
L. ] aptneſs to take fire or burn, oh | others have a long beard, and are called Bar- 
has ſeve- COMEDIOG'/RAPHY. (of enn and |. Sat; others appear ſomething in the ſhape 
ea, Or. a deſcription or writing) the write- of a roſe, having thoſe hairs ſcattered round 
ft bas 2 ing of comedies, ee them; others are in the ſhape of a ſword, 
oval to COMEDY (of n, a village, and , and are called En/ifermis. Comets compaſs 
a ſong ; becauſe comedies: were firſt acted in | the whole earth in the ſpace of 24 hours, 
bears an country villages) is an agreeable tepreſentation | and are never of very long appearance. The 
eaſed he- of the actions of human life. It is reckoned | comet of the longeſt continuance that ever 
the ſhaft part of the great poetry on account of its end, | was in the world, was" in the time of Nero, 
ith tears which is inſtruction as well as pleaſure. For | which was viſible for ſix months. 
row and men will ſooner be laugh'd out of their fol- } COM/FORTABLE, bringing or producing 
: lies, than beat out of them ; and therefore | comfort, refreſhing. : ; 
attach d comedy will arrive at the end of dramatick }| COM FORTABLEN ESS (of comfort, F.) 
f its d. oF poetry ſooner than tragedy. The three uni- pleaſantneſs, refreſhing quality, 
Injulaics ties of action, time and place are requiſite in | W *COM- ? 


contro TI Ess, being without comfort. 


Martius, for the election of magiſtrates, or 
conſulting of other important affairs of the 


| r. is a height or eminence oppoſite to 
rhe 
of 


- etninence that can play upon the back of any 


| tis, L.) worthy to be commended, 


8 makes a parſon a biſhop, his benefice is re- 
' ſigned by the promotion; but if he is im- 


* — 


Riſtories written by thoſe perſons who had the | 


Geometry) are ſuch as may be meaſured by one 


co. 


COM'FORT LESNESS, the being with- 
out comfort. 

COMUICALLY (of comigue, F. comice, L.) 
pleaſantly, with mirth, Ce. | 

COMI'CALNESS, pleaſantnefſs, Cc. 

COMI/TiA (among the Romans) an af- 
ſemb'y, either in the comitium or campus 


— 


ſtate. : 
Front COMMAND ING Ground (in For- 


face of the poſt, and plays upon the front 
FR. < | | 
Reverſe COMMANDING Ground, is an 


7 COMMANDING Ground } is an 
Courtin COMMANDING Ground & emi- 
nence, which with its ſhot ſweeps or ſcours 
all the length of a ftrait line. | 
COMMATERIAL/ITY, the quality of 
being of the fame matter Sc. with another. 
COMME M'ORABLE (commemorabilis, 
L.) worthy to be mentioned or remembered. 
To COMMEN'CE @ borſe (with Horſe- 
men) is to initiate him in the manage, or to 
put him to the firſt leſſons in order to break 


im. 
COMM END/ABLENESS (af commendabi- 
COMMEN'DAM (in Law) when a king 


powered by the king to retain his benefice, 
then he ſtill continues to be parſon of it, and 
is ſaid to hold it in Commendam. 

 COMMEN'SUR ABLE Magnitudes (in 


and the ſame common meaſure. 

 COMMEN'SURATENESS, the quality 

of the being of the ſame or equa! meaſure, 
COM'MENTARIES (with Hiforians) are 


greate(s hand or ſhare in the actions there re- 
lated, as Cæſar' s Commentartes, 

COMMENTARIES, alſo are ſuch as ſet 
Forth a naked continuance of the events and 
actions, without the motives and deſigns, the 
councils, ſpeechs, occaſions and pretexts, with 
other paſſages, 


COM'MENTITIOUSNESS (of commen- | 


titius, L.) counterfeitneſs, forgedneſs, | 
COMMER'CIAL (of commerce, F, of com- 

mercium, L.) of or pertaining to commerce or 

traffick. | 
COMMINA'TORY (of comminari, L.) 


of or pertaining to threatening, | 


COMMINU'TION (with Surgeons) is 
when a bone is broken into many ſmall parts, 

COM'MISSARY of forrs (in Military af- 
fairs) an officer of the artillery who has the 
charge of all the ſtores. | 

GOMMISSARY of horſes (in Military Af 


Mw 
. 
has the inſpection of the artillery horſes, 1, 
ſee them muſtered, and to ſend ſuch orders 1 
he receives from the commanding officer of 
the artillery, by ſome of the conductots of 
horſes, of which he is allowed a certain nun. 
ber for his aſſiſtants. , 
COMMIS'/SION ne autho. 
rity or power, by virtue ot which one perſon 
tranſacts buſineſs for another, which is done 
uſually, by deed or writing duly executed. 
COMMISSON (in T-ade) ſignifies both 
the power of acting for another, and alſo the 
emium or reward he is to have for his ſo do- 
ing, which is uſually one half, 1, 2, 3, or 


| more per Cent. 


COMMISSION, a warrant for an office 
or place 3 a charge to buy or to do any act 
for another, 

COMMISSION, commiſſion- money, the 
wages or reward of a factor. 

COMMIT MENT (of commetre, F. cin. 
mittere, L.) a being committed or ordered to 
priſon; alſo the doing an indecent or illegal 
action. 

COM MODATE (Crwi! Law) the loan 
or free conceſſion of any thing moveable or 
immoveable for a limited time, on condition 
to reſtore the ſame individual at the expir;- 
tion of that time, 

COMM ODIOUSLY (commodemen!, J. 
commade, L.) advantageouſly, conveniently, 

COM'MON (communis, L.) that which 
belongs to all alike ; own'd or allowed by al 
and not affected to chi more than that. 

COMMON (with Grammarians) that gen- 
der of nouns that is equally appli to bot 
ſexes, male and female. 

COMMON (in Geometry) is applied to an 
angle line or the like, which belong equal} 
EA figures, or makes a neceſſary part a 


COMMON {according to the Low df. 


tion) that ſort of water, the uſe of which i 
common to a particular town or lordſhip; alſo 
as common of paſture for feeding cattle ; comme 
| of fiſhing, &c. common of turbary, i. e. 
liberty of digging turf. 

COMMON (in groſs) a liberty to have 
common alone, that is, without any land or 
tenement in another man's land to himſelf fer 
life, or to him and his heirs. 

COMMON Council (in London) wat fit 
conſtituted in the reign of king Fohn, who 
ordained that 35 of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens 


| ſhould be choſen, and he alſo gave the city 


the liberty to chuſe a new mayor and fherifts 
every year, which before held their places 
during life. — 
COMMON pendant 7 a liberty of com · 
COMMON a/purtenant & man appertain- 
ing to, or depending on ſuch a freehold, which 
common muſt be taken with beaſt common - 
ble, as * oven, &c. and not of goats, 
greſe, ang hogs. | | 
had itt 


Fairs) an officer belonging to the artille y who! 


COMMON Law {pf England) 
e original 


CO 
dle ſor 


” 


60 


original from Ec ward the confeſſor, who out 
of the Daniſh, Saxon, and Mercian laws, 
collected one univerſal and general law about 
the year 104 5. 25 
COMMON Places (among Rbetoricians) 
are general advertiſements, which help thoſe 
that conſult them to remember all the ways 
which a ſubje& many be conſidered, Tho 
there are many more ways by which a thing 
may be confidered ; yet the authors of topicks 
have ſettled fixteen common places ; which 
are, the Genus, the Difference, the Definition, 
the Diviſion or Diſtribution, the Etymology, 
the Conjugation, the Similitudes, the Diſſimi- 
litudes, the Contraries, the Oppoſites, the Com- 
pariſon, the Antecedents, the Adjun#s, the 
pot moe the Efe#, and the Cauſe, Theſe 
are ſufficient to furniſh with ample matter for | 
a diſcourſe, and to make the invention of a 
barren underſtanding fruitful, _ 
COMMON Ray (in Opricts) is a right 
line drawn from the point of concourſe of the 
two optical axes, throꝰ the middle of the right 
rrp which paſſes by the centre of the apple 
e eye. | 85 | 
COM'MONALTY (in Law) are the mid- 
dle ſort of king's ſubjects, ſuch of the com- 
mons, who being raiſed above the peaſants, 
arrive at having the management of offices, 
and are one degree inferior to burgeſſes. 
COMMUNIBU S annis, ſigniſies the ſame 
thing in regard to time, as  communibus locis 
does toplaces,taking the yearsone with another. 
COMMUNIBUS becis, a term often uſed 
by writers for ſome medium or mean relation 
between ſeveral places, as taking one place 
with another, | 
COMMU'NICABLENESS (communica- 
bilis, L.] eafineſs to. be co ted or to 
communicate. | | | 
 COMMUNICABILITY(in Met ) 
is when one being may partake of * 1 
COMMUNICATION, the a& of com- | 
municating intercourſe, converſe, conference ; 
alſo the act of imparting a thing to another, 
or making him a ſharer therein. 
COMMUNICATION (with Rbetoriciens) 
is when the orator argues with his auditory, 
and demands their opinion, as Gentlemen, ſup- 
poſe 2388 in the ſame caſe, what meaſures 
would you bave taken but thoſe that I lot? 
what would you bave done upon the like occaſion, 

COMMUNICATION of Idioms (with Di- 
vines) fignifies the communication of the at- 
tributes of one nature in Chriſt Feſus to that 
of another. 

_ COMMU'NICATIVENESS (of communi- 
catrve, F. of L.) aptneſs to communicate. 

g * 'NTY (in 8 fig- 
nities joint ects between a 
huſband and wiſe. N 7 
Tacit COMMUNITY, a community con- 
tr acted between a man and woman by the 
mere mingling of their effects, provided they 
have lived together the ſpace of a year and a day. 


_— 


COMMUNITY continued, is that which 


— 


ſubliſts between two perſons joined in marriage, 
and the 'mi-or children of that marriage, 
when the ſurvivor bas not made an invento: y 
of the effects in poſſeſſion during marriage. 
COMMU'TABLE (commutabilis, L.) that 
may be eafily altered or changed, 
COMMUTA'TION (in Afronemy) the 
angle of commuration is the diſtance between 
the ſun's true place, ſeen from the earth, and 
the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptick. 
COMMU 'FATIVE Fuſtice, is that juſtice: 
that ought to be obſerved and done in buying 
and ſelling, borrowing and lending, perform 
ing covenants, &c. 
COMMU'FATIVELY (of commutatif, 
F. of L.) by way of exchange. \ 
COMPACT'NESS (of cempacte. F. com- 
pattus, L) cloſeneſs together. a 
COM PAN ION F the garter, a knight of 
that noble order. | 
COMPAN/IONSHIP (of compagnon, F.) 
accompanyir.g with, the being of the ſame 
company. | 
Independent COMPANY, acompany of foot 
or troop of horſe not embodied in a regiment. 
COMPA'/RABLENESS, | of comparabiit, 
L. and wh) the being comparable to. 
COMPARATIVE Anatomy, is that 
branch of it that conſiders the ſame parts of 
different animals with relation to the different 
ſtructure and formation which is moſt ſuited to 
the manner of the living, and the neceſſities 
of every creature. | 
COMPAR/ISON of Ideas, is an act of 
the mind by which it compares its ideas one 
with another, as to extent, degree, time, 
place, and other circumſtances. | 
COMPARISON (with Rbetoricians) com- 
pariſons differ from ſimilitudes only in this, 
that compariſons are more warm of the two. 
Note, that in compariſons it is neceſſary 
that there be an exact agreement between all 
the parts of a compariſon and the ſubject that 
is treated of; for ſeveral things are taken 
in for no other reaſon but to render the com- 
iſon more lively. 
COMPARISON parallel, the relation of 
two perſons or things conſidered as oppoſed or 
ſet before each other in order, to find out where= 


in they agree or differ. ; 
COMPAR'TIMENT 2 (Gardening) a 
COMPART'/MENT 5 bed, border or 


knot ; a deſign compoſed of ſeveral difterent 
figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry to adora a 
parterre, platfond, Sc. 

COMPARTMENT (in Foinery, &c,) a 
ſymmetrical diſpoſition of figures to adorn 
pannels, Sc. the ſquares of a cieling, Cc. 

COMPARTIMENT of Tiles, an arrange- 
ment of white and red tiles, varniſhed for the 
decoration of the covering of a roof. 

COMPARTITION (in Arcbitecture) the 
uſeful and graceful diſtribution of the whole 
ground plot of a building, into rooms of recep- 
tion or entertainment, office, &c. ; 


Q 2 


Bean 
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Beam CO Mp ASSES, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument made of wood or braſs, with ſliding, 
ſockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, in 
order to draw circles of very long radii, o 
uſe in large projections, and for drawing the 
furniture on wall-dials. 


COMPASS Callipers (with Gunners) is an 
Inſtrument for diſpartinę a piece of ordnance. | 


It reſembles two ſemicircles, having a handle 


and a joint like a pair of compaſſes; but the | 


points- are blunt, and may be opened at 
pleaſure. N e ele 
COMPASS, or an inflrument of 
«+ Mariners COMPASS & great uſe in Dia/- 
ling, Navigation, Surveying and ſeveral other. 
parts of the mathematicks. 
circle drawn on a round piece of paſte- boatd, | 
which is called the fly; this circle is divided 
into four quadrants, which. repreſents the 
four principal points or cardinal winds ;, Eft, 
Ven, North and Sourh.; and each of theſe 
quadrants or quarters are again ſubdivided into. | 
eight other equal parts; which in all makes 
32 points of the compaſs, called rumbs. This | 
card or paſte-board hangs horizontally on a pin 
ſet upright, and under it is fixed a needle of 
iton wire, touched with a. load-ſtone, which 
keeps the fly or point of the north-pole always 
towards the north, and by this means directs 
the ſteerſman how to keep the ſhip in her 
courſe, SY $4 $99 45 408 ; 
 Meridional COMPASS, is the common 
compaſs before deſcribed. - } . 3» 
Dart COMPASS, is the ſame as the other; 
hut that the fly has the points marked with 


j 


black and white, without any other colours, 


and is ſo called becauſe moſt convenient tor 
ſteering by candle light. „ 
Hair COMP ASSES, compaſſes ſo con+ 
trived on the inſide as to take an extent to a 
hair's dreadthe as a A i, Fir t 25 
- German COMPASS ES, thoſe whoſe legs 
are a little bent outwards towards the top, ſo 
that-when ſhut the points only meet. 

Spring COMPASSES,, are dividers made of 
hardened ſteel, the head arched; which by its 
ſpring opens the compaſſes, the opening being 
directed by a circylar ſcrew, faſtened, to one 
leg and let through the other worked with 
a nur, K IAN: M es 
Teiſeciag COMPASSES, | compaſſes for 
the triſſecting of angles geometrically, © - + // 
- Draughe COMPASESS, a pair of com- 
paſſes with ſeveral moveable points, uſed in 
making fine draughts or maps, charts, Cc. 
alſo in Architecture, Dialling, Fortification. 

Fy ef - the COMPASS, is the round piece 
of paſte-board (called alſo the card) on which 
the points-of the compaſs is drawn. 

Variation COMPASS, is a compaſs the uſe 
of which is to ſhew how much the common 
compaſs varies from the exact points of North 

COMPAS/SIONATENESS (of c on 
F. of L.) fellow feeling, &c. INES 


It confifis of a |: 


| MENTS (ina Pa- 


— n 4 | a Þ | 
"COMPEL/LABLE, that may be forced, 
COMPENDIA'RIOUS (compendiarius, L 


f brief, ſhort, abridged. . 


COMPENDIOSITY (compendiefitas, L.) 
compendiouſneſs, > 0) ane? 3 
COM'PETENCE, (comperentis, T.) 


COM/PETENCY F ſufficient eſlate, flock 
of learping, Ce. 

COM'PETENTNESS (of cenperentia, L.) 
ſufficientneſs, | 


Co + 
COMPETIBLENESS (of comperit, L.) 
ſuitableneſs;, Ce. n 
. COMPITALYTIA, feaſts held among the 
antients in honour of the L ares. 
COMPLA'CEN TNESS (of complacentia, 
L.) a. being plesſed with. 

. .COMPLAISANT'NESS, the ſame as com. 
plaiſance, ; an | 
 ..COM'PLEMENT (in Heraldry) fignifie: 
the full moon. ot not 6 | 
COMPLEMENT (with Aſtronomers) the 
diſtance of a ſtar from the zenith, or the 
arch that is compehended between the * 
of a ſtar above che horizon and the zenith, 
COMPLE- 4 eras 


rallelegram) are the 
two leſſer patallelo- 
grams, A and B, 
which are made by 
drawing two right 


lines parallel to 


each ſide of the figure thro' a given point in 
the diagonal. See the figure./ . 
COMPLEMEN'TAL (of 
of or pertaining to complement. || 
 ' COMPLEX! Diſeaſes, diſtempers that can 
not be ſeparated, as a pleuriſy and fever. 
| A COMPLEX Propofition (with Logician) 
is that which has at leaſt one of its terms 
complex, or ſuch an one; as contains ſeveral 
members, as cauſal propoſitions. + 
| & . COMPLEX'/NESS (of complexus, I.) 2 be» 
ing compounded of divers things. 0 
| .COMPLEXIO _ 1 Rbetorician: ) 
 ,-COMPLICA'TIO I a- rhetorical figure, 
which is the ſame as Simploce, which ſee, L. 
To COMPLICATE (gomplicatum, L.) to- 
fold or wrap up together. 
. COMPLICATEDNESS (of complicatio, 
L.) a being ſolded together. 
COMPLOSION, à ſtriking or ſhaking to- 
gether. G aa Gf w | 
COMPONENT (componens, L.) compo 
ſing, making up, conſtituting, as component 
parts, parts that make up the whole. 
- To be COMPOS Mentit, in à right mind, 
| having a-. found mind and not delirious. 
' COMPOSED Baſtion (in Fortification) i 
when the two fideg of the inner polygon ate 
very unequal, which makes the gorges allo 


* un lot: 81. d 444412050 | 
COMPOSEDNESS: (of compoſer, F.) 


. . 
* 
* 


COMPAT'IBLENESS (compatibilite, F.) 


9 COM- 


como TES (in Pharmacy) medicines 

compounded of ſeveral ſimple ones; as elec- 

tuaties, oint ments, opiates, f ps, Ge. 
COMPOSITION (in Mt aphyſicks, is an 

\nity that is diviſible. | 

2 COMPOSITE Ndnbe (with Arirhmeri- 


cians) a 1mber 
may be divided by ſome number lefs than the 


compoſite itſelf, but greater than unity; as 


„ 6, 8, 9, 10, Ce. 
+ COMPOSIT ION Fntitative (with School- 


c. g. two or more drops of water. 5 
COMPOSITION EH,“ (with Scbool- 
men) is when things of different kinds are 
joined, ahd thus conſtitute” new things or eſ- 
ſences, different from any of the parts; and 
thus they lay from the matter and the form 
of wood ariſes wood, whoſe effence is very 
>fferent from either of theſe ingredients taken 
ſeparately. | | 65 
COMPOSITION (with Oraters) is the 
roper order of the parts of the diſcourſe ad- 
Berit ts each other. | 
COMPOSITION (with Logicians) is a 
method of reaſoning, wherein a perſon 


ceeds from ſome general ſelf-evident GET to 


particular and fingular ones. 
COMPOSITION (with Grammarians) the 
Joining of two words together, or the pre. 
fixing a particle to another word, toaugment, 
diminiſh or change its ſignification. | 
COMPOSSIBIL/ITY, capableneſs of ex- 
iſting together. 
COMPOS'SIBLE (of con and fofibilis, E.) 
capable of exifting together. 
COMPOUNTY (compoſites, L.) that which 
is made up or compoſed of different parts. 
COMFOUND Quantities, (in Algebra) are 
ſuch as are joined together by the figns + 
and —, and are either expreſſed by the ſame 
Bade unequally repeated, or by ſome more 
tters chin one, as bd = 6 and 22 
are compound quantities. | 
A COMPOUND Leaf, {with Bor.) is di- 
vided into ſeveral parts, each of which reſem- 
bles a fingle leaf, * eee ee 
_ COMPOUNDABLE, that may be com- 
pounded. 2 Ge tt > | 
. COMPREHENSION. of an idia (among 
T ogicians) is the comprehenſion of the attri- 
butes it contains in itſelf, and which cannot 
be taken away, without deſtroying it, as the 
comprehenſion of the idea of a triangle in- 
cludes extenſion, figure, three lines and three 
angles, Sc. a ay REN eg f 
COMPREHENSITION (in Metaphyſics) is 


an act of the mind, whereby it apprehends or 


knows any object which is preſented to it on 
all ſides, on which it is capable of being ap- 
prehended or kn.] W. | | 

COMPREHENSION (with Rbetoricians) 
a trope or figure whereby the name of a whole 
is put for part, or that of a part for the 
whole; or a definite number or thing for an 


_ 


indefinite, 


compound number, or a number which 


— 


, 


4 


men) is between things of the ſame nature, | 


[wn 


to put to the hazard of being cenſured. * 


J 


o 


| 


E 0 
COMPREHENSIVENESS, aptneſs tip 
mprebend, or to be comp . | 
COMPRESSIBLENESS ' ( compreſibilied, 
F.) capableneſs to be preſſed cloſe; * 

06 COMPROMISE (in a fpurative 


MPUL/SIVE, of a reſtraining natures” 

COMPUL/SIVENESS (of compulſio, L. 
compelling quality, | 

COMPU'TABLE (computabilis, L.) that 
may be counted or reckoned. 1 

MPUTA'TION (in Common Lato) fg. 

nifies the true and indifterent — 
time, ſo that neither party ſhall wrong the 
other, or that the determination of time re- 
ferred to ſhall 52 by taken the one way 
or the other; but ſſ computed according 
to the cenſure of the law. * a 

cO Ms (among the Aurienti) the God 
of banqueting. BP, us >» 
- CONA'TUS (in a Body of Motion) is that 
diſpoſition or aptitude to go on in a right line; 
if not prevented by other cauſes; it is the 
lame as. attraion or gravitation, in matter 
without motion. | 
a CONCAMERA/TION;avoelitny or arch« 
ing, L. | 

CONCATENA'TION' of Cauſes . (with 
Philoſophers) a term uſed to expreſs that an 
effect is the reſult of a long chain of cauſes; 
linked to, or depending one upon another; 

CONCAT'ENATENESS (of concatenatios 
L.) the being chained together. 

CON CAVE (concavus, L.) hollow on the 


inſide or vaulted like an oven; alſo hollow- 
neſs; i. e. the inſide of a hollow body, eſpe - 
cially if it be circular. 4 


CONCAVE Glaſſes, are ſach as are ground 
hollow, and are uſually of a ſpherical or round 


figure; though they may be of any other, as 


bolical, Sc. | T 
CONCAVE/NESS (cancavitas, L.) the 

hollowiieſs of the infide of a round body. 
CONCAVO'CONCAVE, concave on both 


ſides. 


Plans CON CAVE, concave on the one 
ſide, and plain on the other. 1 

CONCAVO cenber, concave on one fidey 
and convex on the other. 

Convexo CONCAVE, as when the one or 
the other furface is a portion of à leſs ſphere. 
3 EDNESS (of cencelare, L.) hid. 
denneſs. n 

CONCEIT'EDNES (of concipere, L.] & 
being ſel'-opinionated. | 

CONCEIV/ABLENESS, eafineſs to be 
conceived. 

CONCEIVIING (with Logicians) is the 
fimple view that we have of the things which 
preſent themſelves to the mind; as if we 
imagine the ſun, a tree, a globe, a ſquare, 
thought, a being, without forming any par- 
ticular judgment. This is the firſt of the 
four principa! operations of the mind. 


CONCENTRA'TION (with Mia? 
the 


co. 

the hiyheft degree of mixture, a» when two 
or more particles of atoms of the mixture 
touch, by receiving and thruſting one into the 


other, or by Reception and Intrufion one into 


the other; and this Dr. Grew takes to be the 
caſe of all fixed bodies, which are without 
waſte or ſmell, whoſe conſtitution is ſo firm, 
till that the 8 are as it were unprimed 
from each they cannot affect either of 
thoſe ſenſes. 
CONCEP*TION (with Legiciant) is an at 
of the mind or the product of it, as thought, 
notion . the ſimple idea or * 
henſion that a perſon has of any thing 
out froceeding to affirm or deny any matter or 
point relating to it. 
Immaculate CONCEPTTION of the holy 
Virgin gon Roman Catholicks) a feaſt held on 
the 8th of December, in regard to the Virgin 
oy. being conceived and born immaculate. 
- CONCERT, agreement between perſons 
* CONCESSION (with Rber.) a Ggure, the 
ONCES'SI i 2 
ſame as Sync a * ) = 
CONCES'SIONARY (of conceſfion, F. of 
L.) by way of grant or allowance, 
CONCHI/LIS, the ſame as conchoid. 
CONCHOID (of x%yxn, Gr. a ſhell-ffh) 
is the name of a curve line invented by Wi- 
cbomedes: It is a curve which always ap- 
— [7 nearer to a ſtrait line, to which it 
ines ; but never meets, it is deſcribed thus: 
Draw the right 
line Q, and a- 
nother i 


cular to it in E; 
draw the right 


M4 
PA Ke 


Q | F QR 28 

curves * 
| | the points M M 

are, is the firſt 

(E | conchoid, and 

thoſe where the 
ints N N are found, the ſecond conchoid. 

To EONCIL'IATE (conciliere, L.) to re- 
concile z alſo to procure. 

. CONCIL/TATORY (conciliatorius, L.) of 
reconciliation. br 

CONCIN'NATENESS (concinnitas, L.) 

cy, fitneſs, Ce. 

CONCIN'NOUS (concinnur, Z.) fit, a- 
grecable, &c. 

CONCINNOUS Intervals (in Mufick) are 
ſueh as are fit for muſick, next to and in 
combination with concords. 

, CONCISE 'NESS (of concis, F. conciſus, 
L.) briefneſs. 

CONCIT A/TION, a provoking, ſtirring 
up or pricking forward, L. 

CO'NCLAVE, a cloſet or inner room, 
that ſhuts up under lock and key, L. | 

CONCLUSION (ia Orgtory) confiſts of 


CO 


two parts, the Recapitulation or Enumeratin 
and the Paſſions. 
CONCLU/SIVENESS (of concluſrvus, L.) 
the drawing of conſequences. 
CONCOC'TION, a boiling together. L. 
CONCOM'ITANCY, an accompanying 
together with. | 
CON'CORD (in Gran.) that part of Sys- 
tax or conſtruction, whereby the words of a 
ſentence among themſelves, whereby 
verbs are put in the ſame number and perſon 
with nouns, Ce. 
Simple CONCORDS, are thoſe whoſe ex- 
tremes are at a diſtance, leſs than the ſum of 
any other two concords. 
| — CONCORDS, are equal to any 
two or more concords. | 
Imperfe# CONCORDS (in Muſick) are the 
third and eighth, with all their octaves. 
CONCOR DANCY (concordantio, L.) a+ 
greement. | 
CONCOR'DANT Perſes, ſuch as have 
in them ſeveral words in common, but by the 
addition of other words bave a quite different 


meaning * as, hc 
ms . enat ur 
2. Lupus in Sylva Maia, Ef 
ne} See 
coNCOR DA (inthe Canon Law) a cove- 
nant or agreement in ſome beneficiary matter ; 
as relating to a reſignation, permutation, or 
other ecc leſiaſtical cauſe. 
CONCOR'PORAL (concorporalis, L.) of 
the ſame body or company, _ | 
| Nararal CONCRETE (with Philoſopher) 
as antimony is a natural concrete, which, has 
been com in the bowels of the earth. 

Fa#itieus CONCRETE (with eee 
a concrete compounded by art, as ſoap is 2 
fatiitious Concrete, or a body mixed together 

by art. 

CONCRE'TENESS 1 concreſcere, L.) 
being grown together, &c. 

CON'/CUBINE, is ſometimes uſed for 2 
real, legitimate and only wife, and diftinguith- 
ed by no other circumſtance but a diſparity of 
birth and condition to her huſband, 

CONCUPIS'CIBLENESS, fitneſs or readi- 
neſs to deſire or be defired earneſtly, &c. 

CONCUR'RENTNESS al coneunrents, 
L.) agreeableneſs to or with ſome other. 

CONCUS'/SION, apublick extortion, when 

any officer or magiſtrate pillages the people by 
threats, or pretence of authority, L. 
ONCUS'SIVE (of concuſfſus, L.) ſhaking 
or jumbling together. 3 
ONDEM'NABLENESS, worthineſs to 
be condemned. 

To CONDEN'SATE (with Philsſopher:) 
is to bring the parts of a natural body into 
leſs compaſs ; the term oppoſite to condenſate, 
is to rarefy. 

CONDENSATION (with Philoſophers) is 


when a natural body takes vp leſs ſpace, or 18 
OY I 4 coufines 


co 


CONDEN'SER, a pneurmatick 
whereby an unuſual quantity of air may be 
crowded into a given ſpace. 5 

CON DEN SEN ESS (of candegſitat, L.) 
thickneſs, cloſegeſs, hardneſs. 

CON'DERS (of a Ship) thoſe who cond or 
give direction to the Reerſman for guiding or 
yerning of a ſhip. 

CONDIG'NESS (of condignus, L.) the be- 
ing according to merit. 

CONDISCIPLE (condiſeipulur, L.) a 
ſchool-fellow, a fellow-ftudent. 

De NDI'TE (conditus, L.) ſeaſoned, 

ickled. ; | 
P CONDITION (in a Legal Senſe) a bridle 
or reſtraint annexed to a thing, ſo that by the 
non-performance of it, the party ſhall re- 
ceive prejudice and loſs ; but by the perfor- 
mance, benefit and advantage. 

CONDITION (in Deed) is that which is 
Enit and annexed by expreſs words to the 
feofiment, deed or grant, either in writing 
or without. | 0 
CONDITION implied, is when a man 
grants to another an office of bailiff, fteward, 
Se. though there be no condition in the 
grant, yet the law makes one covertly. 

CONDITIO fine gue aon in (Philoſophy) a 
term uſed in ſpeaking of ſome accident or cir- 


cumſlance, which is not eſſential to the 


thing, but yet is neceſſary to the production 
It. | : 
CONDI'TIONAL Propoſitions (with Logi- 
cians) are propoſitions that conſiſt of two parts 
Joined together by the particle if, of which 
the firſt propoſition, that includes the con- 
dition, is called the antecedent, the other 
the conſequent, Thus if the body of a man be 
material, it is mortal, which 4 a continual 
propofition, in which the clauſe, if the body 
of a man be material, is the antecedent, and 
e orher is mortal, is the conſequent, 
CONDITION ALNESS2- (conditionalitas, 
CONDITIONAL/ITY 5 T.) the being 
conditional. | 
CONDOLE!/MENT (of condolere, L.) an 
expreſſion of feeling a ſympathy at the af- 
fliction of others. 
CONDU'CTS, ſewers or gutters to con- 
vey away the ſuillage of a houſe. | 


CONDUPLICA'TION, a doubling, a : 


folding together, L. 

; CONDY'LUS (Re,, Or.) a joint, a 
little round eminence, or protuberance at the 
extremity of a bone. | 

COYNE (cent, L. of =, Gr.) 
a geometrical ſolid figure conſiſting 
of ſtrait lines that ariſe from a cir- 
cular baſe, and growing narrower 
by degrees, end in a point at the 
top, directly over the center. of the 


| 


| 


| 


baſe. The manner of producing f 


this figure may be imagined by the advanced in his oration, 
* 


turning the plane of a right lined 
round the p 


erpendicular leg or Axis, by ic 
the ley be equal to the the ſolid 
will be a right Cone 3 if it be leſs, it will be an 
acute-angled Cone, and if gueatery,” an obtuſe · 
angled Cone; as in the figure. | 
Right CONE (with Geo.) a cone is ſaid ſo 
to be, with reſpe& to the poſition of its axis, 
7. e. whenit is not perpendicular to the horizon, 
it is called oblique cone. 


A Scalnows CONE, 
is when one fide of 
it is longer than the 
other, as in the fi- 


5" CONE of + (in Opricks) are all thoſe 


du 


rays which fall from any point, as ſu A 
as 


in a ſubjet on the ſurface of any glaſs, 
B, C, D, having the vertex in A, and the glaſs 
for its baſe, ſuch is the cone B, C, D, A. 


— 


1 


\ 


CONE {with Botani/s) fignifies not only 
ſuch dry, ſquammous fruits as are properly 
of a conick figure, as the fir and pine · fruits; 
but alſo any fruit compoſed of ſeveral parts 
of a lignous ſubſtance, adhering together, and 
ſeparating when ripe, as the cypreſs. 

CONE cone, Sax. an account 

COLNE & colne, Sax. 3 or reckon- 
iog when a young woman, at the age of 14 
or 15, is in law accounted to be of a compe- 
tent age to Keep Cone and hey of @ bouſe, 1. e. 


to take upon her the management of houſe · 
hold affairs. 

CONFAB'ULATORY (of confabulare, L.) 
pertaining to talking together, 


CONFEC TION. See Confe#. | 
CONFES'SION (with Rbetoriciens) is 2 
figure by which the perſon acknowledges kis 
fault, to engage him whom he addreſſes to 
ardon him. 
_  CONFES'SIONAL, a place in churches 
under the main altar, where they anciently 
depoſited the bodies of deceaſed ſaints, mar- 
tyrs and confeſſors. | 
CON'FIDENTNESS (confidentta, L.) 
confidence, | 
CONFIN'ITY. (confiaitas, L.) nearneſs of 
ace. 
F CONFIRMA'TION (with Rbetoricians) 
is the third part of an oration, wherein the 
orator undertakes to prove by reaſons, autho- 
rities, laws, &c. the truth of the propoſition 


CON 


880 


12 FISCA'TION, a forfeiting of, or a 
Legal adjudication, or taking the forfeitures of 


's „IL. | 2 
* CONFLATILE (conflatilis, L.) caſt or 
ten. | wt 
®CONFLA'TION, a cafting er melting of 


metal. L. $241 | 
„ tg (conflexura,. L.) a bend- 
together. ae PO BRIPY F 

_ CANELICT'ING, ftruggling, engaging, 

fighting with. Milton, 4b 1 
CONFLUX'IBLENESS, , aptneſs to flow 


* 
ere (of confermite, 1 
CoN FORM 88 F. conformi - 


as, L.) agreeableneſs. in form. ; 
CONFORMA'TIO Membrerum, (with 
NN when things, to which nature 
has deny d ſpeech; are brought in ſpeaking, L. 
CONFORMA'TION, the ſhaping, fa- 
ſhioning, or ordering of a thing ; alſo the par- 
ticular texture and conſiſtence of the parts of 
a body, and their diſpoſition to make a 
whole, | 
CONFORMATION. (in the art of Phy- 
ft) an eſſential property of health or fick: 


CONFORM'NESS-{(of conformis, L.) con: 
formity, I 7. 
CONFQUND confoundu, F. tin 
confuſion,” c 0 ( * ? 
CONFQUND'EDNESS, confuſedneſs, the 
being in confuſion. 86; 
CONFRATRY (7. confratria, L.) a fra 


-eernity, brotherhood, or ſociety united toge» | 


ther, eſpecially upon a religious account. 
"CO 


FRONT A'TION, the action of ſet- | 


ting two people in oppoſition to each other, to 
- Ciſcover the truth of ſome fact which they 
relate differently. A 


CONFRONTE“ (in Heraldry) ſignifies 
facing or fronting one another. | 
To CONFU'SE (confuſum, Sup. of confun- 
— L.) to mingle, perplex, or put out of 
order. | 
_ * CONFU'SEDNESS (confufion, F. of L.) a 
. try (confufion, F, of L.) 
CONFU'SION (in a Metapbyfital ſenſe) 
as oppoſed to order, is a perturbation of which 
confuſion conſiſts, ex. gr, when things prior 
in nature do not precede, or poſterior do not 
CONFUSION (with Logicians) is oppoſed 
to diſtinctneſs or perſpicuity, | | 
CONFUSION (in a Phyfical ſenſe) is a 
, ſort of union or mixture by mere contiguity, 
as that between ' fluids of a contrary nature, 
2s oil, vinegar, Cc. 


| 


© CONFUTA'TIO (with Rbetor.) a part of | 


- a narration, wherein the orator ſeconds his 
own arguments, and ſtrengthens his cauſe by 
refelling and deſtroying the oppoſite arguments 

of his antagoniſt, * 


(goods, Se. to the iſe or treaſury, for the 


„ 


ther in farm of a quarter round. or of a ez. 
vetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two member 
one from another, | 2 
'CON'GES (with | Archire®s (the rings « 
ferrels anciently uſed about the ends of woog. 
en pillars to keep them from ſplitting, and 
afterw nn — 5 HL * 
CONGENTEROUSNEEs (of congener, L. 
the being of the ſame kind. 4 51 
| - CONGEN/ERATED (congeneratus, L.)] 
begotten, together. ' n 
CONGE/NERS (congeneres, .) of the 
fame generation or kind, 0 
| 'CONGE'NIALNESS, the likeneſs of one 
kind to or with another,  _ ; 
CONGEN/ITURE (congenitura, L.) the 
birth of things at the ſame time. L 
CONGES'/TIBLE (of congefto, L.) that 
may be heaped up or gotten together. 
r a heaping or gathering 
er, . of L. 4 
. CONGLO'BATED (conglobatus, L.) heap - 
ed or gathered round together, 
CONGLO'BATELY (of conglebatio, L.) 
in a round maſgor lump, &c. tt 
CONGLUTINA/TION (with, Phyficiar:) 
a joining of bodies by means of their oily, 
ſticky and clammy parts. "if | 
" CONGLU'TINATIVE (of conglutinar,, 
L.) gluing, ſtick ing, or faſtening together, 
CONGRAT/ULANT. (congratulanc, L. 
congratulating, Milton. : "ks 
CONGRAT'ULATORY (of epngratul: 
tor, L.) of or belonging to congratulation. 
_ CONGREGA'TION . (with, ſame Phi/+ 
phers) the leaſt degree of mixture, in which 
the parts of the mixed body are inconſiſtent, 
or do not adhere to or touch each other but in 
a point; which properly, they fay, is pecu- 
liar to the particles pr water and all o 
fluids. . f 4 
CONGRESS, an aſſembly, or the meet - 
ing together of the deputies or plenipotentarie 
of ſeveral princes to treat about a peace or 
| any other affair of importance. | 
CONGRESS (her ah. L.) an, eſſay or 
trial made by appoihtment of a judge in the 
preſence .of ſurgeons. and matrens, to prove 
whether a man be impotent or not, in order 
to diſſolve a marriage. Fe 
CON'GRUENCE 7, (congruentia, L. 
CONGRUI'TY 8 congruitas, L.) 
agreeableneſs, conformity, ſuitableneſs ; it 's 
ptoperly ſaid of a theme or diſcourſe, in w 
there is no fault committed contrary to 
rules of grammar. qa: : 
© CONGRUITY (with Schoolmen) is a ſuit- 
ableneis or relation between things whereby 
we come to a knowledge of what is to come 
to paſs therein 2 8 
CONGRUITY (with, Dr a 
term applied to, figures, lines, Cc. w ich 
exactly correſpond when laid oyer ong another, 
as having the ſame terms or bounds. 


—_— 


CON'GE (with Architect) a moulding ei- 


cO NI Se&isn, is a figure which B 
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a ſuit- 
hereby 


CO 
by the ſolidity of a cone, being ſuppoſed to be 
t by a plane. ö 
1 ide ſection be made by the axis, or thro? 
the vertex, the figure ariſing is a triangle. If 
the ſe&ion be made by a parallel to the baſe 
of the corner, or  ſuccentrarily. poſited, the 
figure produced is a circle. FT ATION 
If the ſection be made parallel to one fide 
of the cone, it will be an eig ỹt. ; 
If the ſection be made thro one fide of the 
cone, thro' the baſe, and not parallel to the 
other ſide of the cone, it will be an Hyper- 
bola. 4 | 
CO'NICALNESS (of conicus, L.) the be- 
ing in the form of a cone. 


CONJEC/TURABLE (of conjefiuro, L.) 


that mey be conjectured or gueſſed, . 
To CON JOB'/BLE, to chat together. 
CONJOUNT Degrees (in Muſick) are two 

notes which- immediately follow each other 

in the order of the ſcale, as Ut and Rr. 
CONJOINT Tetrachords (in Muſict) are 
two tetrachords, . where the ſame chord is the 

— of the one, and the loweſt of the 
CONJOINT'LY (of conjornt, F. conjuncte, 

L.) unitedly. - | | 
CON'JUGALLY (of conjugal, F. of con, 

with, and jagum, a yoke, L.) after the man- 

ner of man and wife. 
CON'JUGATED (conjugatus, L.) coupled 

or yoked together. 1 
CONJUGA'TION (with Anzatomifts) is 

underſtood of a pair. of nerves, or two nerves 

arifing together and ſerving, for the ſame ope- 
ration, ſenſation or motion. L. LED. 
CONJUNCT'/NESS (of conjunction, F. of 

L.) the being cloſe jointed. 
une ION, a plot or conſpiracy, 

ſecret | or league to do any publick harm, 

as to ſubvert the government, attempt the | 

life of the prince, G. 
CONJURATION (in Common Law) is in 

a more eſpecial manner taken to intend a per- 

ſonal conference with the devil or evil ſpirits, 

either to compaſs ſome deſign, or to attain 
the knowledge of ſome ſecret ; magic words, 
characters or ceremonies, whereby evil ſpirits, 


tempeſts, c. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed and | 


driven away- 


To CON JRE (conjurare, L.) to charge in thought, word, deed, to make good 


upon the ſacredneſs of an oath ; to deſire ear- 
neſtly, to intreat with the greateſt importu - 
nity ; alſo to conſpire or plot together. 

To CONJURE (conjurer, F. of L.) to prac- 
tiſe conjuration, or the raifing, &c. of ſpirits. 
A CONN, a blow with the Þ& clutched. 

CONNASCENCE (of con and naſcens, L.) 
the being born together with another, 

CONNATURALITY, a being of the 
ſame nature with ſome other. 


— CONNIVENCE conniventia, L.) a feign- 
ng not to ſee, a winking at a fault, a paſſing 
it by without TTY 

SEUR (of connaitre, F,) to 


CONNO 


an accuſer and a judge. 


c o 


know) a perſon well ſkilled in any thing. 


CONOIDY Elliptical (in Geametry) is a 
folid figure, made from plain of a ſemi- 
ellipſis turned about one of its axes. fy” 

CONOID- Parobelical (in Geometry) is 3 
ſolid made by the turning of a parabola upon 
RA a 

coNOHDESs (with Anotomifs)) a parti- 


cular gland or kernel in the brain, the ſame 


with Conarium, or G/andule Pinealis. + 
CON/QUERABLE (of conguerant, F.) that 
may be conquered, 


CONSANGUINOUS (of conſanguineus, | 


L.) a kin by blond. 


CONSCIENCE (conſcientia, L.) a ſecret . 


teſtimony or judgment of the ſoul, whereby 


| it gives approbation to things it does that are 
| naturally good, and reproaches itſelf for thoſe 


that are evil. | | 
1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 
judge of the goodneſs or wickedneſs of our- 
ſelves. | $5 „. ' 
Conſcience ſignifies that knowledge which 
a man hath. of his owp thoughts and actions; 
and, becauſe if a man judgeth fairly of his 
actions, by comparing them with the law 
of God, his mind will approve or condemn 
him; this knowledge or caſein may be both 
wiſt, N 
2+. Juſtice; the eſtimate of conſcience, the 
determination of conſcience, honeſty. | 
Her majeſty, is without queſtion, obliged 
in conſcience to endeavour this by her authority, 
as much as by her practice. 

Swift" s Projeti for the Adv, of Religion. 
3+ Conſciouſneſs, knowledge of our own 
thoughts or actions. 5 | 

Merit, and good works, is the end of man's 
motion; and conſcience of the ſame is the 
accompliſhment of man's reſt, Bacon. 

The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, 

Is conſcicnce of our virtuous actions paſt. 

Denham, 
4+ Real ſentiment, veracity, private thoughts : 
5. ſcruple, difficulty. 


We muſt make a conſcience in keeping the 


juſt laws of ſuperiors, Taylor's holy living. 
CONSCIENTIOUS, ſcrupulous, . exactly 
juſt, regulated by conſcience, + 
Lead a life in ſo conſcientious a probity, as 


the character of an honeſt man. L' Eftrange. 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, according tothe 


direction of conſcience. 


CONSCIENTIOUSLY, exactneſs of juſ- 


tice, tenderneſs of conſcience. | 
It will be a wonderful conſcientiouſneſs in 
them, if they will content themſelves with 
leſs profit than they can make. Locke, 
CONSCIONABLE, reaſonable, juſt, ac- 
cording to conſcience, | 


ableneſs. 
CONSCIOUS, endowed with the power of 
knowing one's ewn thoughts and actions. 
N CON - 


CONSCIONABLENESS, Equity, reaton- 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. "7, The perception 
of What'paffes/in a man $own mind.” Locke, 
2. Internal fenſe of guilt, or innocence, ' 
CONSEC'TARY (conſefarium, C.) that 
which follows upon the demonſtration of an 
argument; à confequetice' drawn from a pro- 
poſition that went before; alſo an addition, 
inference or deduction, and is the ſame as co- 
rollary. * * N e e 
CONSECTARY 'in Oeomerry) is ſome con- 
ſequent truth which is gained from ſome de- 
monſtration. Earn | 


- CONSECUTIVELY (in Seb Philoſophy) 
is a term uſed in oppoſition to antecedently, 
and fometimes e efively or cauſall 


m 


at 
RA parts of the body; as when one nerve 


is affected with the hurt that is received by 


another: as when the inflammation of the 
Pleurn is communicated to the-lungs. 
. .CONSENT (among Maraliſts] is our firm- 


ple approbation bf means, - Coe e them 


proper for our work; and thoſe means, when 
they are placed within our reach and power, 


employ the two acts of the will, called Eli- 


citi and Imperati, which ſee. 
© CONSENT. (with Phyſicians) is the depend - 
ing of one diſtemper upon another, as a diffi- 
culty of nds faid to proceed by con- 
ſent from à pleuriſy: and when ſo, it ceaſes 
immediately upon the removal of the diſeaſes 
on which it depends, 
CONSENT A'NEOQUSNESS, agreeableneſs, 
' fuitableneſs. | | 
CON*SEQUENT of a Nan (with Mathe- 
mat.) is the latter of the two” terms of pro- 
portion, or the term between which and the 
antecedent the compariſon is made, as in the 
reaſon of proportion of the number 4 to 6, 
6 is the conſequent with which the antece- 
dent 4 is compared, or if the proportion were 
a magnitude or quantity, as B to C, © is ſaid 
to be the conſequent. | 
' CON' SEQUENTLY” 2 ( conſegquem- 
CONSEQUEN'TIALLY $ ment, F. con- 
wenter, L.) by conſequence.”, © 
 CONSEQUEN'"TTALNESS (of cenſeguen- 
712, L.] the following by way of conſequence, 
or the — Ko „„ „ ET» 
CONSERVA TOR, a keeper or main- 
tainer, a protector” or defender, an officer 
ecſlabliched for the fecurity- and © preſervation 
of the privileges granted ſome cities, bodies, 
communities, Tc, * n 
CONSERVATOR (in Law) an umpire 
choſen or appeinted to compoſe differences be- 
tween two parties. * | | 
CONSERVATOR,S (in Cathelick Univer. 
Fees) are two perſons; viz, the conſervator 
of the royal, privileges, or thoſe granted by 
the king; who takes cogniſance of all cauſes 
between the. regents, ſtudents, Sc. and the 
conſervator of the apoſtolical privileges or thoſe 


granted by the pope, who takes cogniſance of 


| 


CONSENT { Anatomy) is the mutual 
by or corre ſpondence between the ſe- 


 agreeableneſs, &c. 


co 
eccleſiaſtical affatfss. 
CON SER VATOR (of conſervatey, L, 
of a preſerving quality. 
* CONSID'/ERABLENESS (of ' confiderab}; 
F.) the deſerving hotiee, Sc. f 
- CONSIYYER ATENESS* (corfideration, p. 
of L.) delibetation, confiderate temper. 
CONSIDER ATENESS, conſidering and 
deliberating faculty. * * 
© CONSIGNMENT (in a Legal Senſe) is the 
putting a ſum of money, &c. into ſure hands, 
until. the decifion of a controverſy or law-ſyit 
that hinders the delivery of the ſaid truſt. 
- - <CONSIS'TENCE (in Phyfech) is that ſtate 
of a body, wherein its component particle; 
are © connected or entangled among them. 
ſelves, as not to ſeparate or recede from each 


other. . ory | n 
| "CONSIS'/TENTNESS 7 (of confiftence, p. 
Costs TEN YM J confiftentia, I.) 


© CONSIS'TORY {of Rome) the principal 


| court or tribunal belonging to the Pope, hell 


* 


| 


with much ſplendor and ſolemnity. 

In this court the pope preſides, ſeated on x 
chair of cloth of gold, placed upon a throne, 
covered with ſcarlet, dreſſed in his pontifical 
habit. ee WP Y 

The cardinal prieſts and biſhops are ſeated on 
his right hand, and the cardinal deaeons on 
his left. The other prelates, -protonotariez, 
auditors of the Rota and other officers fit on 
the ſteps of the throne, and the other courtien 
fit on the ground, embaſſadors on the right, 
and the fiſcal advocates, or thoſe for the exche · 
quer and conſiſtory, behind the cardinal biſhops, 
And here it is that cauſes are pleaded before 
his holineſs. e 

Beſides this there is alſo a ſecret conſiſtory 
held in a private chamber, called the cham- 
ber of pope Gay, where the pope's throne is on- 
ly two ſteps high, To this none but the 
cardinals ate admitted. 2 
The bulls for biſhopricks and abbies are not 
paſſed, till they have paſſed this conſiſtory. 
Here the cardinals votes are taken at every 


7 * 


debate. f 


© CONSO'CIATED (confociatus, L+) joined 

together in mutual ſociety, * 
CONSO'LABLENESS (of conſolabilis, L.) 

capableneſs of being conforted,  - 


CONSOLA'TION (with Rbetoy.) one of 


the places whereby the orator endeavours to 
remper and afſwage the grief and concern ef 
another, ; 
CONSO'LATORINESS, aptneſs to gi 
comfort. BOY 
To CONSOLIDATE (with Surgeons) 3 
term uſed concerning broken bones, or wounds, 
as the parts begin to conſolidate, i. e. to join 
together in one piece, as they were before 
the fracture, or the ſolution of the continuity. 
CONSOL/IDATIVES ( with Su#geon: ) 
healing medicines to cloſe up a ſcar. 
. CON'SONANTNESS {of conſonance, F. 


con I "namtia, 


conſtabu 
fice of ; 
the pea 
has alſo 
fenders 
commit 
CON 
formed | 
CON 
put into 
To C 


CONS 
quality, 
CONS 
ture or qu 
'CONS 
tying Hai 
cloſer tog 
To C( 
build, do 
3 
rawing 
— 
tion more 
"CONS" 
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CONSUBSTANTIA'TION, the renders 
ing a body of the mg nature or > 


_ = 
— — 100 contermity, — to | 
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— © Sohn 


So OUS (conſonus, L. ) of the Game 


tune or ſound, agreeing in ſound z alſo . 
ble, very like. 
CONSPEC'/TABLE (conſpicabilis, L. 0 


to be ſeen, 
CONSPICU!ITY (conſdicnites, L.) 
CONSPIC'UOUSNES | plaineſs or cak- 


neſs to be ſeen 

CONSPIRING Sony - 
are all ſuch as act in a direct n 
to one another. 

CONS“ TABLES HIP (of contrable, F. or 
conſtabulus, L. and fhip, Erg. office) the of. 
fice of a conſtable, which is to take care that 
the peace be duly kept within his diſtrict, and 


Mechanicks) 
1 a gy 


has alſo the power to take up and carry of- 


fenders before the juſtices, and thoſe who are 
committed by. them to priſon; | 
CONSTEL/LATED (of eres L.) 
formed into a conſtellation, 
 CONSTER'NATED (conflernatus, T.) 
t into ſudden fear. | 
To CON'STIPATE (with Phyſicians) to 
bind or make coſtive. 


| condition or quality. 


with ſome other. n ; 
This term is monly V 4 to the 
Euchariſt, and is different from Franſulſantin- 
tion in this, that thoſe who hold Tranſubſtan- 
tiation believe the 'bread and wine, received 
at the ſacrament, is the:ſame #utadricab and 
identical body and blood, Which Chriſt in his 
human ſtate poſſed; but thoſe who hold the 
doctrine of confublantiation are of opinion that 
the bread and wine are really bread and wine 
after conſecration as it was before; but that 
by the conſecration it is become as efficacious 
to the ſalvation of mankind, as the _ wy 
of Chriſt which ſuffered on the croſs, ' ; 
CONSUL TER "(qui — F. confulter, 
L.) one who aſks counſel. 
CON SUMP“TIVENESS 2 (of conſumptio, 
; CONSUM/TIVENESS 5 L.) nm 


Sora 1 L.) a touch 
; | 

CONTAGIO'SE 7 (contagioſus, L. ) full 

- CONT A/GTIOUS \, of W infec- 
tious, apt to infect. 
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- CONSTIPATION, a crowding or thruſt- | 


'CONTA/GIOUSNESS (of contagieax, F. 
ing cloſe together. | 


contagioſus, L.) infectiouſneſs. 


ited on "-CONS'TIT'YENCE (of conftituens, L.)| ' CONTAMINATED 5 2. 
ns on that of Which a thing is compoſed. defiled, polluted. 
Maries, CONSTITU'TION, che temper of the | 'CONTEMERATED (contemeratus, . ) 
Git on body or a natural diſpoſition 5/ the tempera- violated. 
urtien | ment of the body, or that diſpoſition 'of the 'CONTEMPLA'TION, an at of "A 
right, whole, arifing from the quality and propor- mind, whereby it applies itſelf to conſider of, 
exche- fon of its parts. reflect on, Cc. any thing. 
iſhops Apoſtelical CONSTITUTIONS, are a col- | »-CONTEM/PLABLE (contemplabilis, L) 
before lection of regulations attributed to the apoſtles, | that may be meditated on; openly to be ſeen. 
and ſuppoſed to have been collected by St. ' CONTEM'/PORARINESS (of contem po- 
nfiſtory Clement, whoſe name they bear, © | rarius, L.) the being at the ſame time. 
cham- CONSTITU*TIVENESS, conſtitutive  ' CONTEM'PLATIVENESS (of contem- 
e is on- quality. Plativus, L.) addictedneſs to contemplation. 
ut the CONSTRAIN/INGNESS, compelling na- 1 CONTEM'PORAL (contemperalit, L.) 
ture or quality. of the ſame time. | 
are not CONSTRIC'TION, a binding faſt, or CONTEMPORA/'NEOUS (contemporn- 
(ſſtory, tying hard, drawing the parts. of 4 ching neut, L.) — both at the fame time, or in 
t every cloſer together, L. the ſame age. 
| To CONSTRUC/T (conftratur, Ts to ' CONTEMP!TIBILITY (centemptibilitas, 
| Joined build, to frame; alſo to contrive. L.) contemptibleneſs. 
CONSTRUCTION | (in Geometry) is the [| CONTEMP*TIBLENESS 2 (ofcentemp- 
lis, L.) drawing ſuch lines of a figure, as are neceſſary [| CONTEMT'IBLENESS tibilis, I.) 
deforehand, in order to render the demonſtra- deſervingneſs to be diſpiſed; meanneſs, vileneſs, 
one of tion more plain and undeniable, ' CONTEMPT'VOUSNESS (of con- 
ours to CONSTRUC/TIVENESS, the eſtate CONTEMTUOUSNESS” S tempruoſus, 
xcern of a thing, as to its l of produQting a con- E ) ſcornfulneſs. | 
| tructioen. CONTENT FED 3 ) ſatisfied. 
to give CONSTRU 'CTIVE, that tends to cen- | CONTENT!/EDNESS ( contentement, F, 
ſtruction, that may be framed or made. contentatio, L.) ſatisfaction of mind | 
geont) 3 To CONSTU'PRATE (confluprare, L.) | CONTENT'F UL, full of content ; alſo 
wounds, to deflower a woman, appeaſing. 
to join CONSUBSTANTIALITY : bedeu- | "CONTEN!TIOUSNESS (of contenticux, 
e befere CONSUBSTAN!TIALNESS elite.) F. contentioſus, L.] eontentious humour. 
inuity. * being ef the ſame ſubſtance,” - - + — CONTENT LESS, | diſcontented, upſa- | 
Fgeons ) To CONSUBSTAN'TIATE (of cn and | tisfied, 


CONTERRANEOUS CRY wy 
| of the ſame country. 
R 2 CON» 


f Hauri, = JW make or thy. lame ſubſtance, 
ince, F. 


ſonantia, I 15 


'CO 
CONTER'MINOUS (conterminus, L.) | 
bordering near or upon. 


CONTEST'ABLENESS, liablenefs to be 
conteſted. gn” 
CON ESTE (ef F.contefatus, L.) 


diſputed. | | 
 CON/TINENTNESS © (continence, F. con- 
tinentia, L.) continency. 
- CONTINGENTNESS (contingence, F. 
eontingentia, L.) contingency. | | 
CONTIN'GENT, the quota of money, 
Se. that falls to any perſon upon à diviſion. 
Future CONTINGENT, {with Log:icians) 
a conditional propoſition that may or may not 
happen, according as circumſtances fall. 
CONTIN/UALNESS (of continuel, F. 
continuus,. L.) the being continual. 
 CONTINUANCE of a Writ or Action, is 
from one term to another, in a caſe where 


the ſheriff has not returned or executed a | 


former writ, iſſued out in the ſaid action. _ 

. CONTINUATIVE, cauſing continuance. 
CONTINUATOR one who continues or 

carries on an affair, | 
CONTINUED Thorough Baſs (in Muſick) 

is that which continues to . play conſtantly, 

both during the recitatives, and to ſuſtain the 

chorus, 

- CONTINUED proportion (Aritbmetict) is 
that where the conſequent of the firſt Ratio 
is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſe - 
cond, as, 3, 6, 4, 8. 

CONTINUITY (Mathematical) is merely 
imaginary and fictitious, in that it ſuppoſes 
real or phyfical parts where there are none, 

- CONTINUITY Phyjcal, is ſtrietly that 
ate of two or more parts or particles, where- 
by they appear to adhere or conſtitute one un- 
interrupted quantity or continuum, 

. CONTIN'/UOUS Body, a body whoſe parts 
are no way divided, N 
CONTORE., a counting - table or ſeriptore. 

CONTORT'ED (contortus, L.) wreathed, 

CONTORTEDNESS, wreathedneſs. 

Gso4 CONTRACT (in Lato) a covenant 
or agreement with a lawful cauſe or conſide- 
xation, as when a ſum of money is given for 
the leaſe of a manor, Cc. or where one 


thing is given for another, which is calted Quid 


0 quo. | 
7 or nude CONTRACT (in Law) 
where a man promiſes to pay 10 ſhillings, 


and afterwards refuſes to do it, no action will | 


be againſt him to recover it, becauſe the pro- 
miſe was no contract, but a bare promiſe, 
but if any thing, tho' but the value of two 
pence, had been given for the 10 ſhillings, 
it had been a good contract. 
CONTRAC'TILE Forte, is us'd of ſuch 
a body, which when extended has a property 
of drawing itfelf up again to the ſame di- 
menſion, that it was in before the extenſion. 


CONTRAC'TION (in Phyjick) is the di- 


miniſhing the extent or dimenhons of a body, 
or bringing of its parts cloſer to each other; 


upon which it becomes heavier, harder, Sc: 


C O0 


CONTRACTION (in Crammar) the re. 
duction of two vowels or ſyllables into one. 
CONTRACTION ( Anatomy) the ſhrink. 
ing up of a fibre, or an aſſemblage of fibres, 
when extended, 

CONTRADICTION, a ſpecies of direg 
oppoſition, wherein one thing is directly op- 
poſed to another, F. of L. bs | 
CONTRADIC'TIOUSNESS 
. CONTRADIC'TORINESS 
L.) aptneſs, &c.' to contradict. 
CON'TRA Harmozical Proportion (in Mu- 
fick) that relation of three terms, wherein 
the difference of the ii and ſecond is to the 
difference of the ſecond and third, as the third 
is to the fi. 

CONTRANT'TENCY- (of convra and 11+ 
tent, L. ) a reſiſting againſt ſition. 
CONTRA POSITION, a putting againſt, I. 
CONTRAPOSITON (with Logicians) an 
altering of the whole ſubject into the ſame 
predicate z and e contra, retaining both the 
ſame quantity and the ſame quality; but alter- 
ing the terms from finite to infinite; as every 
man is an animal; therefore every thing that 
it an animal is not a man. 

CONTRARIETY (contrarietas, L.) op. 

fition, diſagreement. L 

CONTRARIES (with Logicians) is when 
one thing is oppoſed to » as light to 
darkneſs, fight to blindneſs. 

CONTRARINESS (contrariete) F. cu- 
trarietas, L.) contrariety. 

CONTRA'RY (centrarius, L.)] oppoſite 
things are ſaid to be contrary, the natures or 
qualites of which are abſolutely different, and 
which deſtroy one another. 

CONTRAST' (contraſte, F.) a differente, 
an oppoſition, L. 4 

CONTRAST (in Painting, 8c.) ſignifies 
an oppoſition or difference of poſition, attitude, 
Sc. of two or more figures to make a va. 
riety in the deſign, as when in a group ot 
three figures, one appears before, another be- 
kind, the other ſideways. 

To CONTRAST (with Archite&s) is the 
avoiding the repetition of the ſame thing in 
order to pleaſe by variety. 

Well CONTRASTED Figures (in Paint. 
ing and Sculpture) are ſuch as. are lively and 
expreſs the motion proper to the deſign of the 
whole piece, or of any particular group. 

CO RAVENTION, a contravening, 
infringement, Cc. a failure in a man of per- 
forming or diſcharging his word, obligation, 
duty or the laws and cuſtoms of the place; 
ſometimes it is uſed to fignify the non · execu · 
tion of an ordinance or ediet, ſuppoſed to be 
only the effeet of negligence or ignorance. 

; NTRAYER'VA, a plant in the * 

Indies, much uſed with others in counter- 
poiſons, and which diſtillers with us uſe in 
ſtrang waters. 5 95 


* 


' CONTRIBUTOR (centribuant, x.) on 


(of cor. 
tradictio, 


he ome - 
thing, L. ON: 


Zeki 


8 


f 


CO 


| ORY (qui conribuz, F. 

coneributorius, L.. ) belonging to contribution. 
CONTRITE (coneritus, L. 
uch worn : 2+ worn with „ harral- 

ſed. with the. ſenſe of guilt, penitent. In 


the books of divines, contrite is forrowful for 


fa, from the love of God, and defire of 
pleaſing him; and attrite is ſorrowful ſor ſin, 
from the fear of puniſhment, . 7 
I Richard's body have interred now; 
And on it have beſtowed more conerite tears, 
Than from it iſſued forced drops of blood. 
| = Shakeſ. H. V. 
| a With tears 
Wat' ring the ground, and with our fighs the 
Ar, 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of arrow unfeigned, and humiliation meek, 
Mile. Par. Loft. 
- CONTRITENESS, eontrition, repentance, 
CONTRITION, 1. The act of grinding 
er rubbing to powder, | 
. ſorrow for fin, in the ſtrict 
Fruits of more pleafing ſavour, from thy 
ſeed ſown with contrition in his heart, than 


thoſe which his own hand manuring, than all 


the trees of Paradiſe could have produced. 
Milt . Par, Left, 
CONTRIVE'MENT, device, ingenuity in 
coatriving F. ” | 0 
' CONTROL LERSHIP, the office of a 
controller, 
CONTROL Mee controller, F.) con- 
trolling. H * 
CONTROVER'SIALNESS, controverted 
nature or circumſtances. | 
CONTROVER'SIOUS (controverfioſus, L,) 
full of controvery. 
CONTUMA/CIOUSNESS (contumace, F. 
contumacia, L.) ſtubborneſs, 
 CONTUME'LIQUSNESS (of centumelio- 
ſus, —— reproachfulneſs. 
CONTU'SED (of centuſus, L.) bruiſed. 
CONVENIEN TNESS {(convenientia, L.) 
convenience. +... | 
CONVENTICLE (conventiculum, L.) a 
httle private aſſembly for religious exerciſes, a 
name firſt given to the meetings of Jobn 
Wicliff, more than 300 years ago, but fince 
to the meetings of the Nonconformiſts. 
CONVENTION, a treaty, contract or a- 
greement between two or more parties. 
CONVER/GENT (convergens, L.) 
CONVER/GING. F bowing or bending 
together, | 
' CONVERGENT Lines (in Gemitry ) are 
ſuch as continually approximate, or whoſe 
diſtances become leſs and leſs. | N 
CONVERGING Series (in Mathematicks) 
a method of approximation ſtill nearer and 
nearer towards the true root of any number 
or equation, even tho? it be impoſſible to ſiud 
aut any ſuck true roots in numbers. 


"ov p44 $4 > 


* * 


1. Bruiſed, 


1 


| 


| 


| 


co 


CONVERCING: Hyperbols hen.) is 
one whoſe concave legs. bend 9 


another, and run both the ſam way. 


CONVER'GING Rays in Opricts } 
 - CONVERGENT Ra are thoſe 
rays” that iſſue WMS - { | 
from divers 
points of an ob- 
ze, and incline 
towards one a- 
nother, till at 
laſt they mees irn N. 
— _ and 4 . 56 4 

n become 1 70 
diverging rays, B | 7851 D 
as the rays AMB M are converging to the 
point M, and then diverge and run off from: 
each other in the lines MC MD. 

CON VER'SABLENESS (of 

ari, L.) eafineſs of being converſed 

with, fociableneſs. | | 


CONVER'SE (in Geometry) a propok tjon 
is ſaid to be the converſe of. 5 , when 
after drawing a concluſion from ſomething firſt 
ſuppoſed, 2 to ſuppoſe what had been 


before concluded, and to draw from it what 
had been ſuppoſed. | 


CONVER'SION (in Milit. Affairs) is 


when ſoldiers are ordered to preſent their arms 

to the enemy, who attack them in flank, 

mor they are ſuppoſed to be before in the 
t. 

CONVERSTON of Zguations (with Alge- 
braifts) a particular — of changing de 
equation, which is commonly done when the 
quantity ſought, or any member or degree of 
it is a fraction; the manner of doing it is by 
myltplying the whole number by the deno- 
minator of the fractional part, and then emit« 
ting the denominators, hs equation is conti- 
nued in the numerators only; as ſuppoſe 


a—b= ks + L, then multiply all 


by d, and it will ſtand thus: 
da — db=aa+ cc + db +4. | 
CONVERSION F Ratio's (with Arith- 
meticians) is the comparing the antecedent 
2 the difference of * antecedent and con- 
equent in two ratio's or proportions. 
As if there be the iMac vue of 3 to 4, as of 
9 to 12, it is concluded, there is the fame 
ratio of 3 to 2, as of g to 6. 
CONVERSION (with R&eroricians) a fi- 
gure the ſame as Apoſirophe, or the changing 
the ſubject into the place of the predicate, 
and e contra; but always retaining the ſame 
quantity of propoſitions, as every living crea- 
ture is an animal, every animal is @ living 
creature. rag 40. 291 : | = 
-CONVER'SIVE, ſociable, e. 
CONVERS/LY (in Mathemratichs) trans 
flatively ; as when two right lines are ſuppoſed 


to be parallel, and another croſſes them, it 
4G | | — N 0 W 
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may be demonſtrated that the alternate an- 
— are * — 2 — 


muſt be parall 3 SHIELD 
CONVER FERT IDLENTSS (of — 
CONVERTIBILT hie, F. comutr- 


or turned. 

Coo Ve Glaſſuy are ſuch as are oppo- 
fite to , thicker in OY ge at 
che edges; or, properly ſpeaking, when their 

e 6p regular ularly above the plain of the 
baſe ; — 5 thoſe glaſſes are ſaid to 
de coficave, when che ſurface ſinks down re- 


gularly, or with a regular erookedneſs below 
it; ſo that the ſame glaſs or other thing is 


: oftentimes convex. on the outſide and concave 


within. 

CONVEX But, is either convex on both 
Ates, and called corvexo-convex, or it is plain 
en one fide, and convex on the other, and is 
called P/ano-convex. 


, CONVEX'ITY- (convexitas, L.) the ex- 
terior ſurface of - a convex, i, e. 4 gibbous fr 
| COOLUURSS  (xalbacyre, Sax.) coal 
2 quality. 


and globular thing, in oppoſition to concavity, 
or the inner ſurface which is hollow or de- 
Preſſed. i 

CONVEXN ESS (convexe, F. convexi- 
eas, L.) convexity. - 

- CONVIC'TION, full proof, F. of L. 

CONVIN'CINGNESS 7 (of cenvin- 

- CONVIC'/TIVENESS cere, L.) con- 
vincing or condemning quality. 

To CON'VOCATE (converare, L.) to call 
together, j 

CONVOCATION (of convocare, L. to 
call together) is-a general aſſembly or ſynod 
of all the clergy in the nation, convened by 
the king's writs to conſult about mans al 
of the church. 

The king directs his writ to the arch 1 
of each province, requiring him to ſummons a 
the biſhops, deans, arch-deacons, &c. = 
this the archbiſhop directs his mandate to his 
dean provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily, 
then willing him in like manner to cite the 
biſhops, @e,. directing him, that one proctor 
from a cathedral and collegiate church, and 
two for the body of the inferior clergy of each 
dioceſe is ſufficient, 

The convocation is divided into two bodies, 
called the wpper and lower: The upper for 
Canterbury conſiſts of 22 biſhops, of which 
the archbiſhop is prefident, and the lowerhouſe 


of 32 deans ; 24 nn, 54 arch-deacons | 
| © COPE S nifies à top of 


| Copeland. 


and 44 clerks. 
Matters are firſt poſed, i in the upper bouſe, 
and afterwards.com municated to the lower. 


All the members of both houſes have the [ 


ſame privileges for themſelves and menial ſer- 
vants, as the members of parliament have. 
CONU'SANQE, cogniſance, knowledge. 
- CONVUL/SED (comvu/ſus, Wy drawn. or 
pulled together. 
CONVUL'SIVE (ov vu, L. ) pertain- | 
tag to conyullions 3 a term applied by phy- 


o o 


ſicians to thoſe motions, which _ 
(ſhould. depend on the will; but which be. 
by ſome external "I 


2 unvoluntary 
— Motion (with P _ 


are ſudden and ſwift eonvulſions and 


ribylis, L.) poſfibility, K. * 


l 


I | 
| 
ö 


| 16th of Henry VII. by the 


that ceaſe and return again by turns. 

CONVUL'SION, a pulling or We to- 
gether ; alſo a diſtortion, L. 

COOKS, were incor- 
porated in the year 1481, 
and confirmed” by queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwards 
by. king Fares II. Their 
armorial enfigns are, ar- 
gent a chevron” ingtayl'd 
fable between three co- 
lumbines, the creſt a 
pheaſant ſtanding on a mount (upon a F 
and torſe) the fupporters a buck and doe, each 
vulned with an arrow all proper. The mot 
to, Vulnerati non iH I. 

Their hall is on the eaf fide of Alderſyate- 
ect neat Little- Britain. 


| To COOP up (af copa, Sax.) to pt up in 


COOP!ER ATIV of corperar L. work - 
ing together” with. A I 

he rp By . 
porated anno 15 30, in the | FU 2 * 

N 

Coopers in London, and the 
ſuburbs of the ſame city, * 
Their arms are party per pale Gules, and 40% 2 
chevron between, three ' hoops, in a chief 
azure, Their ſupporters two camels, their 
creſt an eagle winged, ſurmounted on a torce 
and helmet. 
| COORDINA'TION wo dre teſpect 
of cauſes, is an cauſes, wherein ſc- 
veral of the ſam Kiss, order and tendency 
concur ta the production of the ſame effect. 


COOR DINATELV of cen and ordinatus, 
L.) in equal order. 


name of Maſter and Wars 
dens or Keepers of the og 
monality of the 
man of the myſtery” of 


| COOR/DINATENESS, equality of order, 


rank or 


L.) a being partners together. 
{ COP at the beginning of a name bg- 
of an hill, as 2 


COPAY!V A Balſamum, a ſort of gum, 
which diſtils like * 
tree in Braſil, 

. COPE (in Doomſday Book) an hill. 


king out of the lead mines in genen in 
M. 
COPER/NICAN Syſtem (ſo called of Nicbo- 


lus Copernicus, the inventor or fartherreviver - 


COPAR T/NERSHIP (of con and | particeps, 


COPE (cop, Sar.) a tribute — to the 


for tha 
contin 
carried 
makes 
reflect 
is gdne 
like ce 
Saturn 


* 


WY 


* 


— 


ble to believe that the earth Was ſeated in the 


cd 


16)'is fyſtern of the world; .whertin the fun is 
ſuppoſed at reſt, and the planets with the earth 
t6 deſcribe ellipſes round him. The heavens 
and ſtars aft here ſuppoſed at reft 3 and that 
diurnal motion they ſeem to have from Eaſt 
eo Wt," is reputed to be the earth's motion 
from Wpto Elf. fore 


| 


C 0 


| fon ; and becauſe thoſe planetè are fo mach 
farther diſtant from the ſun than we are, 
they have of conſequence | oceaſion - for more 
moons than we have. It is certain by ocular 
demonſtratſon, that there are four little pla- 
nete, called Satellites, which are in continual 
circuit round about Jupiter, and are fo regular 
in their motions that the eclipſes of them are 
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The ſun being found to be a body more than 
300 times bigger than our earth, it ſeemed 
prepoſterous that ſo mighty a body of fire ſhould 
whirl round ſo large a eirele as this ſphere, 
according to the Ptolemaick ſyſtem, in ſo ſhort 
2 time as 24 hours (When, according to its 
computed diſtance, he muſt move 7570 miles 
in a minute.) It was therefore more reaſona- 


ſphere that Pro/emy had placed the ſun in, and 
that the ſun was placed in the center; for by 
that means, if the earth but turn round upon 
its own axis in 24 hours, every ſide of it is 
turned to the ſun, and conſequently a' day 
and a night is afforded to all its inhabitants, 
without the heceffity of the ſun's or earth's 
making ſo vaſt a journey as the eirele of its 
ſphere requires. He therefore plated the ſun 
in the center, with no other motion than 
turning round upon its own axis, which it 
performs in 27 days and a half. He alſo ſup- 
. the ſun to be ſurrounded with a vaſt 
pace of tber, of many millions of miles 
extent, which is called its Vortex, which 
Ether is carried round with the ſun; and be- 
cauſe the planets float in it, they alſo are car - 
ried in a continual circuit from Weft to Eaſt 
round the ſun in certain periodical times, ac- 
cording to their nearneſs or diſtance from the 
ſun. The earth is one of theſe planets, and 
has another attending her, viz!” the moon; 
for that planet belongs to us only, being in a 
continual circuit round this earth, and with it 
carried on in the annual circuit that the earth 
makes round the fun. The uſe of it being to 
reflect the ſun beams to us at ſuch times as he 
is gone from us. The other planets have the 
like concomitants. Jupiter has four, and 


calculated, and thereby a great help found out 
to the correcting of the maps. See the above 


I COPER/NICUS, an inffrument contrived 


by Mr. Whifton for the calculation and ſhew- 
ing of eelipſes, and the motions of the planets. 
It confiſts of ' ſeveral eoncentrical circles of 
wodd, upon which are marked numbers taken 


out of the aſtronomical tables, anſwering to 


the ſeveral purpoſes above mentioned, and 


| which come very near to exatneſs; _... * 
| - "COPING (in AHebitecture) the top of 


a building or the brow of a wall, made floping 


| gt = hw des; "AR "a 5:8% 
| - © COPIOUSNESS (of copieur;” F. copioſits, 
T.) plentifulneſs. Rübe r ir 


"'COPPER- (euprim, L. Lepper, Du.) z 
red metal. The ſpecifick gravity of cop- 
per comes next to that of filver ; being to that 
of gold as 8 to 19, to that of water as 8 
to 1, and to that of filver,"as $ to 10. It is 
the moſt elaſtiek and ſonorous of all metals. 

COPROCRIT' ICA (of np, dung, and 
feerttits" of ſerreno, L.) medicines which purge 
away the &xerement of, tlie guts. 
To COP'ULATE f{egulare; L.) to join 
together. er ve OTIV 18 0 
Ts COQUET"! (cogueter, F.) to be a co 
quèt or general lover. r GH” 
CoORACOBRACHILA us (of daf, and 
brac hium, L. an arm) a muſcle ariſing from 
the end of the Proceſſus coracbides of the 
ſnoulder-blade, and is inſerted to the middle 

part of the Ot 'bumeri, This muſcle moves 
the arm upwards and turns it ſomewhat ob- 
liquely outwards. | | 

 CORACOHY OTDZE/US (with Anatomi/is 
of Aga and tr de., Gr. form) muſcles which 
take their riſe from the proceſs of the ſhoul- 
der- blade, called ceracoides, and go as far as 
the bones hyoides, the uſe of them is to move 
obliquely downwards. 

CORAL (coralium, L. of uopdXuv, Or.) a 
ſhoot from a rock, that receives the form of a 
plant, it grows under deep hollow rocks in 


Ll 


where, and is, while growing, of ſeveral 
colours, as white, red, black and ſky-blue ; 
and ſome is of two colours, red and black, 
and ſome is found green, aſh-coloured, yel- 
low and brown; the e ds of the branches are 
' ſaid to be plainly nothing but wood, tho? the 
other parts are coral; from whence it has 
been concluded that it is formed by a petrefy- 
ing juice, and that, like fruit, it is not red 
till ripe. 


Saturn five, as is ſuppoſed for the ſame rea- | 


CORAL+WORT (of coralium, L.) an herb, 
f COR - 
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', COR/BELS (in Forrificetion) ſmall baſkets { CORNBR-W/:ſe (of rornel, Brit.) by way 
filled with earth, and placed upon. the para- | of corners. "Sous. | 
pets, Ic. having , port-holes left between to COR'NET (with Cbymiſis) a paper head 
fire, upon the enemy under covẽ,jt,i. in ſorm of a cone to cover a chymical veſſel, 
_ 'CORBEVLLES (in Arebitefure) a piece of | CORNET (of paper) a piece of paper wound 
carved work in form of a baſket full of flow - about in the ſhape of a horn, duch as grocers, 
ers and fruits fer finiſhing ſome ornament. | Tc wrap up ſmall quantities of wares in, 
_ .,.CORDEAU!' (in Fortification). a line divid- 1 CORTVNICE (with Archite#s) the creſt or 
ed, into fathoms, leet, &c. for marking of | flouriſhing works at the end of a pillar, 
outworks.upon the ground, | which differs according to the ſeveral orders. 

CORD/WAINERS, | CORNICE{with Foiners) an ornament ſet 

(Cordonniern, F. which | round the top of a room, &e, 
Menagius derives of Cor- | Architrave CORNICE (ArchiteAure) is 
devan, a kind of leather | that immediately contiguous to the architrave, 
brought from Cordova in | the frize being retrenched. 
Spain, of which they | Coving CORNICE, one which has a great 
| — 2 the up- | caſemate or hollow in it; commonly lath's 


. | 
Y per leather of their ſhoes. | and plaiſtered upon compaſs, ſprokets or brac- 
| k ehe French worle men, — zo: * 
who prepare the leather,, Cantaliver CORNICE, one that has can- 
ate: called Cordovannrers, IiItalivers underneath it. pany o 
There are in Paris two ſocieties, who bear Modi lion CORNICE, a cornice with mo- one fell. 
the title of Freres Cordonniers, Brothers | dilions under it. = the reſt 
Shoemakers; eftabliſhed by authority about | Muatilated CORNICE, is one whoſeprojeQure the Kin 
the middle of the XVIIch century, the one | is cut or interrupted, to the rightof the larmier, mon ſea 
under the protection of St. Criſpin, and the | or reduced into a platband with a cimaiſe, conſent 
other of St. Criſpanus, two ſaints who had | CORNI'CULATE (corniculatus, L.) within t 
formerly honoured the profeſſion, | | horned or having horns. | COR 
They live in community, under the direc- | CORNIGENOUS (cornigenus, L.) of that Perſons 1 
tion of fixed ſtatutes officers, the pro- kind that has horns. | n by the h 
duce of the ſhoes they make into the CoR NU Ammonis, an extraordinary kind and con 
common ſtock to furniſh neceſſaries for their | of ſtone, which in vinegar, juice of lemons, COR] 
ſupport, and the ſorpluſage goes to be diſtri- | &c, has a motion like that of an animal, L. of or bel 
duted among the poor. . | . CORNUCO/PIA (in Painting, &c.) is re- COR] 
CORINTHIAN Order (in Arebitecture) ſo | preſented by the figure of a large horn, or Ye 
called becauſe columns were firſt made of that | a woman holding it, out of the wide end of COR 
proportion at Corinth, It is the nobleſt, moſt | which iſſue out flowers, fruits, &c. ing any | 
-delicate and rich of all others. Its capital is |  CORNU'TE (with Chymi/ts) a ſtill or Iuted the nale 
adorned; with two rows of leaves, between | mattraſs; having a crooked neck covered with as a grou 
which ariſe little ſtalks or Caulicoles,- whereof earth or loam an inch thick, to which is COR/ 
the volutes are formed that ſupport the aba- | joined a receiver, ſet in water, to draw ſpirits COR'E 
cus, and which are in number ſixteen, the | of oils out of woods, minerals, and other things neſs or gr 
height of the pillars contains nine of their | which require a ſtrong heat. COR 
diameters. | COR'QDIES, allowances from ſome mo- ſubject to 
COR NEA Lena, a tough, taſteleſs \waſs, | naſteries to biſhops. = A part of an 
almoſt like horn, made by pouring ſpirit of | COROL'/LARY (with Mathematicians) is COR'P 
ſalt, or ſtrong brine of ſalt and water on | an uſeful confequence drawn from ſomething bern) thof 
chryſtals of filver prepared, or by diſſolving | that has been advanced before, as wiz. that fical aton 
filver in 8que fortis, or ſpirit of nitre. a triangle that has three fides equal, has al/: meant the 
CORNEA oculi tunica (with Anatomiſts) | teuo angles eu; and this conſequence ſhould Ciples, wh 
the ſecond. coat of the eye, otherwiſe called | be inferred, that à triangle, all Whoſe three ſuch parti, 
Sclerotes, and tunica dura, which proceeds | fides are equal, bas alſo its three angles equa!. pounded n; 
from a membrance or ſkin in the brain, called | CORO NA, or tbe flat crown {in Arcbi- be diſſol yec 
dura meninx, being tranſparent forward, in or- teflure) a member in a Dorick gate, made by degrees of 
der to ſend forth the vifible ſpectes, and con- ſo extraordinary an enlargement of the drip CORD 
taining the aqueous matter, L. | or larmier, that it has fix times more breadth the corſpuſ 
To CORN, to ſeaſon with ſalt lightly, than the projecture., CORPU 
CORN'ED (zeconned, Sax.) ſeaſoned with | - CORO'NA Borealis (with Aftronomer:) 3 corpuſcular 
ſalt. | northen conſtellation conſiſting of about 20 CORRE 
CORNER Teeth (of a Herſe) are the four | ſtars, L. beure, wh 
teeth which are placed between the middle CORO'NA Meridionalis (with Afronomers) Uready ſai 
teeth and the tuſhes ; being two above and | a ſonthern conſtellation of thirteen ſtars. in the ſtead 
two below on each fide the jaw, which put CORONA (on Globes) this is ſaid to be CORRE 
'orth when a horſe is four years and an half Ariadne's crown, This crown has nine 2's CORRE 
| [65.4 | in | 


old, 


Meads, L. 


1 


CO 


, 20 the cireuit, of which three are dright, | 
| placed at the ſerpent*s head near the bears, 
COR ON AL, belonging to a crown, 


4 CORONA'LE (with Anaromift:) the coro 
q nale bone or forehead-bone, L. 
| COR/ONARY Garden, a flower-garden. 

- CO'RONET of a horſe. See Cornet. 


CORONTS (in Arebitecture) the cornice or 
, top ornament of à pillar or other members of 
a building, | 
2 COR'PORAL of a Pip, an officer whoſe 
bs buſineſs it is to look to all the ſmall ſhot and 
. arms, to keep them clean with due propor- 
4 tions of match, &c, and to exerciſe the 
at muſketeers cn ſhip-board. 
"  COR'PORALNESS rorporalitas, L.) 
* .COR/PORATENESS & bodilineſs, bodily 
CORPO'/REALNESS } ſubſtance, 
= CORPORATION (Common Law) a com- 
pany of men united and joined together into 
5 one fellowſhip, of which one is the head, and 
the reſt are the body, having a charter from 
_ the King, em ing them to have a com- 
* mon ſeal, and to be able by their common 
. conſent to grant or receive in law any thing 
L.) within the compaſs of their charter. 
CORPORATION Spiritual, and of dead 
hat Perſons in Laco, was a corporation eſtabliſhed 


by the king and pope, conſiſting of an abbot 
and convent. 

CORPO/REOUS (corporeus, L.) that is 
of or belonging to a bodily ſubſtance, 
— ICA TlON, a making into a 

. | | 17 
CORPS (with Arcbitecture) a term ſignify- 
ing any part that projects or advances beyond 
the naked part of a wall, and which ſerves 
as a ground for ſome decoration. 

COR/PULENCY (c ia, L..) 

CORPULENTNESS & bigneſs, bulking- 
neſs or groſſneſs of body. | | 

CORPUS (g. 4. cerraptus, becauſe it is 
ſubject to corruption) the bulk or material 
part of animals, vegetables, Fe. | 

COR'PUSCLES (with Natural _—_ 
pbert) thoſe minute parts or particles, or phy- 
fical atoms of a body, by which it is not 


meant the c parts, nor thoſe prin- 
ciples, which chymiſts call bypoftarico/; but 


ſuch particles, whether of a fimple or com- 
pounded nature, the of which will not 
be diſſolved, disjoined or diſſipa ted by ordinary 
degrees of heat. 8 * 
CORPUSCULA'RIAN, one who holds 
the corſpuſcular principles. | 
CORPUSCULARPFTY (of corpuſeulum, L.) 
corpuſcular quality, | N 
CORREC'TIO (with Röbetoriciant) is a 
beure, when the orator unſays what be has 
Uready ſaid, and ſays ſomething more fit 
in the ſtead of it. The ſame as Fpanortboſis. 
CORRECTNESS (of cerrectus, L.) the 
ng correct. 


c 0 
CORRECTO/RIUM (in the Medicina? 


Art) any thing that ſerves to correct or im« 
prove medicines. 


L.) the having à mutual relation one tao 
anoth | 


er. 

CORRESPONDENCY (correſpondence, 
F.) a holding a mutual intelligence, com- 
merce and familiarity with; alſo an anſwer-' 
ing, fitting, agreeing, or proportion of. 
one thing with another. | a 

CORRESPONDENTNESS, 

quality. 

CORRO'SIBLENESS (in Chymiſtry) the 
faculty or liableneſs of being corroded. 
| CORROSION (in Medicine) an eating a- 
way by any ſalt humour or corrofive medicine, 

CORROYSIVENESS, a quality that ſome - 
hg called menſiruums, have of diſſolving 

I i 


wrinkled. 
CORRUPTIBILITY (in * 2 
CORRUPT'IBLENESS { fichs) a liable - 
neſs tobe corruptcd, a power not to be. ; 
CORRUPTIBILIY from <vithin, is when 
a thing contains within itſelf, the principles 
of its own deſtruction. 
CORRUPTIBILITY from without, is 
when a thing is liable to be deſtroy'd by ſome 
external principle. | 
CORRUPT IBLEMESS (corruptibilite, F. 
corruptibilitas, L.) corruptibility. | 
 CORRUPTI'COLZ, a ſect of hereticks, 
who hold that the body of Jeſus Chriſt way 
corruptible. | 
CORRU'PTION of Bleed (in Law) is an 
infection that happens to the blood, iſſue and 
eſtate ofa man attainted of treaſon and felony, 
whereby he forfeits all to the king or other 
lord of the fee, and both he and his children 
are rendered ignoble ; and beſides, his iſſue 
cannot be heir to him, or to any other anceſtog 
of whom he might have claimed by him. 
CORRUPT'NESS, badneſs, navghtineſs, 
COR TES, the Rates or the aſſembly of 
the ſtates in Madr id. 
CORTEX Hinterianus, a kind of cinna« 
mon, firſt brought from the Indies by one 
captain Winter, — 
COR TIE AL part of the brain (with Ana- 
| tomifis) the external barky ſubſtance of the 
brain, full of turnings and windings on the 
| outſide, it is covered with a thin 
aſh and griſly colour. The uſe of it is thought 
to be to breed the animal ſpirits, and many 
anatomiſts do there place the ſeat of memory 
and ſleep. 
COR'TICATED (corticatus, L.) having 
the bark pulled off. | 
COR'T1COUSNESS (of cortieſus, F.) ful- 
neſs of, or likeneſs, &c+ to bark. 
CORUSCA/TIONS (corruſcationes, of 


u WM. 3 one who corrects or a- 


» , 
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CORREL/ATIVENESS (of correlativa, 


ſuitable 


es. | 
COR RUGAT ED ( corrugatus, L.) 


in of an 


coruſcare, L. to lighten, &c.) flaſhes that 
| may 3 cauſed by an exhalatien ſpread under 
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CO CO 
one cloud on Which by ni6tibd ;"rufining | cious julce from the womb for the -nouriſliment 
downwards, . on fire, and flaſtieth — of the fetus. They are called Cotyledones 
aſter the ſame manner as a torch newly put from the reſemblance hag bear to the leaves 
opt, and yet ſmoaking,i which is by ſome of the herb called Coty/a or y- wort; alſo 
violence and ſudden motion again enkindled. the gaping meetings of -- veins in the 
To COSEN, to defraud, to cheat. womb. 


1:4 1wQ 
_ COSENAGE, cheating, defrauding. 1 COUCH (with nme dec.) to com- 
- COSMOG/ENY {xooyaoyeun yz: of NY prehend or compriſe, W | 
the world, and yen, Gr. generation) the COUCH- (with Painters) 4 lay or "HY 
creation or ' original of the world. -| fion of colour, whether in oil or water, where. 


COSSET, a lamb, colt, calf, &c. fallen with the painter covers bis. canvas; or it is 
and brought up by hand without the dam, the ground-bed or bafis. on which any colour 
To COST e, L.) to be purchaſed | lies. 
fer a price. cCoven D (of coucher, r.) compriſed or 

COST, the ribs, or thoſe bones which] conſealed in. 
with other bones make the thorax. or cheſt, | -COUDEE'S (in Fortification) are lines that 
being joined back wards with the vertebra : ol return back from the end of /the ttenches, 
the back, and forward with the cartilages or | and run al moſt rain! with the place at- 
griſtles of the frenum ʒ they are 12 in num-| tack'd, F. 
ber on each ſide. COVE ING (in ArchiteGure) a term uſed 

2 AL. (of ceæ, L.) belonging to the | of houſes that are built projecting forth over 

| the ground-plot, and that is turned with a 

"COSTIVE (conflipatus, L. conflipe, F.) 1.\ quadrant of a circle (or eini- arch) of timber; 
Bound in the body, having the excretions ob- which is lathed and placktered, under which 
ſtructed. people may walk dry. 

When the paſſage of the gall becomes ob- COVENANT, the name-of a writ that 
Atructed, the body grows coſive, and the ex- lies for the breach of covenants. 
crements of the belly white. Brown. | -COVENANT Perſonal, is where a man 

While faſter than his,coftive brain indites, f agrees with another to do him ſome work or 

Pbilo's quick hand in flowing letters writes; 2 Se. 

His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague s,, COVENANT seal, is that by which : 

When he was run away with by his legs. man obliges or ties himſelf to paſs a thing 

Prior. that is real, as lands or tenements, to levy 2 
2. Cloſe, unpermeable. fine, Ec. 
Clay in dry ſeaſons is — hardening, GOV ENT (in Lato) the ſociety or mem- 
with the ſun and wind, till unlock'd by in- bers of an abbey or priory. 
duſtry, ſo as to admit. of che air and heaven- + CO'VENTRY Bell. {wich Flarift) a kind 


ly influences. Meort's Huſbandry. | of flower, 
. COSTIVENESS, the ſtate of the body in |  COV/ERLICT (convreli, F.) a covering 
which excretion is obſtructed. | for a bed. 


. Coſtiveneſs diſperſes malign and putrid — COVERT (among Hunters) a thicket or 
out of the guts and meſentery into all parts hady place for deer or other beaſts; a ſhelter 
of the body, occaſioning head-aches, fevers, | or. hiding place, 
loſs of appetite, and difturiunce of concoction. 1 VERTNESS (of convert, F.) hidden- 

Harvey. 

COSTLY, of gangs: price. f 1 COUNCIL (in Church: Hiſtory) i is a ſynod or 

COST LINESS, the coſting a great vg - | aſſembly of prelates and doctors met for the 

COST MARV, an herb. regulating of matters relating to the doctrineor 

COS“ TONs, chards of artichokes,  , diſcipline of the church 

COT 2 (of cor, Sax. a little houſe, cot- | A Provincial COUNCIL, is an aſſembly 

CO TES tage or hut) added to the name | of the prelates of a province, under the me- 
of a place, intimate that the place was deno- tropalitan. 
minated from ſuch a thing; as Cotebill, * A National COUNCIL, is an aſſembly 
uold in Glouceſterſhire, & c. of the prelates of a nation under their pri- 

COTEM FOR AR (of con and tempora+ mate or patriarch. 
rius, L.) of, belonging to, or being at the An Occumenial COUNCIL 2 is an aſſembly 
ſame time. | Þ General COUNCIL of all the pre- 

OTYL'EDON (in Anatomy) the cavity | lates in Chriftendom,” 
of the huckle-bone, that is appointed to re- | A COUNCIL: of War, is an aſſembly of. 
ceive the head of the thigh- bone. the principal officers of an army or fleet, oc- 

.COTYLEDON'ES ( Anatomy) certain glan- caſionally called by the general or admiral te 
dules that are in ſome creatures, hut not in| conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and 
women; they are diſpoſed up and down the | concert meaſures for their conduct, with re- 

chorien or outermoſt membranes which cover ſpect to ſieges, retreats, en gagements, Se. 
the fætus; their uſe is to ſeparate che nutri- 1 COUNSEL (among Meral, At) is when 2 
. 2 ma! 


" 


c o 


nature of a thing to iaduce another perſon to 
ſome performance or omiſſion, © having, at 
leaſt as to the preſent buſineſs, no power over 
that perſon, ſo that he can lay no direct ob- 
ligation on him, but muſt leave it to his plea · 


ſure and choice, whether he will do it or not. 


. COUNTER -vallation (in Forrif.) a coun- 

ter- line or ditch made round a place befieged, 

to prevent the ſallies and excurſions of the 
ilk " . 


 COUNTERPOISE (with Horſemen) is the 
balance of the body, or the liberty of the ac- 
tion and ſeat of a horſeman, acquired by prac- 
tiling in the manage, ſo that in all the mo- 
tions the horſe makes, the horſeman does not 
incline his body more to one fide than the 
other, but continues in the middle of the ſad- 
dle, bearing equally on the ftirrups, in order 
to give the horſe the ſeaſonable and proper 
COUNTER ſcuffle, a falling out of friends 
one with an*ther ; alſo a ſcuffle among pri- 
ſoners in the counter. | , 
COUNT'/ING bhouſe, an apartment or 
cloſet where merchants enter down and keep 
their accounts. | 
COUN'TLESS, numberleſs, innumerable. 
COURAGE, (courage, F, cor, L.) bra - 
very, active fortitude, ſpirit of enterpriae. 
Hope arms their courage ; from their tow'rs 
they throw, — 
Dy with double force, and drive the 


| Dryden. 

COURAGE, that grows from conſtitution, 
very often forſakes a man, when he has occa- 
ſion for it; and when it is only a kind of in- 
ſtinct in the ſoul, it breaks out on all occa- 
fions, withaut judgment or diſcretion, That 
courage which ariſes from the ſenſe of our 
duty, and from the fear of offending him that 
made us, acts always in an uniform manner, 
and according to the dictates of right reaſon. 

= Addiſon's Guardian. 

COURAGEOUS, Brave, daring, bold, 
enterpriſing, adventurous, hardy, ſtout. 
or rh, carnage Bravely, ſtoutly, 

y. 
COURAGEOUSNESS. Bravery, bold- 
neſs, ſpirit, courage. 

COURANT, a term uſed to expreſs the 
preſent time, as che year 1736 is the courant 
year, the 20th courant is the 20th day of the 
nunth now running. 

Price COURANT of any Merchandize, is 
the known and common price given for it. 

COURANT Coin, common. and paſſable 
money, | 

COURSE (with Arcbitectt) a continued 
range of bricks or ſtones of the ſame height 
throughout the whole length of the work. 

COURSE of Plinths (in Maſonry) is the 
continuity of a plinth of ſtone, &c in the 


C'O 


- man endeavours. by reaſons taken fem the] Civil COURSE, the colleQion of the EG. 


man laws compiled by order of Juſtinian. 
Caronical COURSE, the collection of the 
Canon law made by Gratianus. 6 
- COURSE, is often uſed for the time or- 
dinarily ſpent in learning a ſcience, as a courſe 
of ſtudies, anatomy, vhiloſophy, @c, 

To go under a pair of COURSES (Sea 
phraſe) is when a chip ſails, under the main 
fail and fore ſail, without lacing on any bon- 
net or topp. | i AF 

COUR'SEY. (in a Gally) a ſpace or | 
about a foot — half 5 4 both — 

which ſtaves are placed. 

COURT Delegates, a court where delegates 
or commiſhoners -are appointed-by the king's 
commiſhon to ſet in the court of 

| or elſewhere, upon an appeal made to it. 
This is granted in three caſes; ff, when 
the ſentence is given by the archbiſhop or hip 
official in an eccleſiaſtical | cauſe'; ſecondly, 
when a ſentence is given in an ecclefiaſtical 
cauſe in places exempt z thirdly, when a ſen- 
tence given is in the admiralty court, in ſuits 
civil or marine, by order of civil law. 4 

COURTAU D' (with Horſemen) a crop, or 
cropped horſe, a bob- tail. | 
g COURTAUD (with Muficians)-a ſhort baſs 
oon. é 

COURTAUD (with Gunners) a ſhort kind 
of ordnance uſed at ſea. | 

COURTEOUSN ESS (courtorfie, F.) cour- 
teous behaviour. 2 

COURTLINESS {of cour, F. curia, L. 


a court) court-like behaviour. 
* COU'SEN (couſiner, F.) to defraud: or 
cheat. . | 

COUSINET! (with Arcbitect:) a cuſkion 
is the ſtone which crowns a piedroit or pier, 
or that. lies immediately over the capital of 
the impoſt, and under the ſweep z alſo the 
; ornament in the Tonic capital between the A- 
| bacus and Ecbinus, or quarter round, ſerving 
to form the Volutes. 

COUYIN, a title of honour which the 
king beſtows to peers or nobles, foreign princes 
of the blood, &c, 

Paternal COUSINS, are ſuch as iſſued from 
relations on the father's fide. 

- Maternal COUSINS, thoſe iſſuing from 
the mother's ſide. 
| COVU'SINET (in Maſorry, &c.) the firſt 
| ſtone, whence a vault or arch commences. 

COW'ARDLINESS (of cow and gerd, na- 
ture, Teut. or cowardiſe, F.) want of cou- 
rage. 

COXx- BONES 7 a vulgar and odd unin- 

COX-NOONS S telligible oath. 
|  COX-COMICAL (probably of the comb or 
creſt of a cock) conceited. 

COXENZ/DIX (with Aratomfts) is the ſame 
with Coxa and os Iſchium, and is the third and 
lower of the nameleſs hones callcd O a inno- 
minata, and has a large cavity or hollow cal- 


face of a building, 
| 3 ö 


| 8 2 | SDSS [> 


fed Arttabelum Coxendicis, that receives the 
head of the thigh bone : the circumference of 
this hollow being tipped with a griſtle called 
its ſufercilium, L. 

COY'NESS (not improperly of quoi, F. 
1 ſeem _— 

AB (cpiabba, Sax. krabbe, Dan.) a fea 

ſhell-fiſh ; alſo a wild apple. | 
8 458 CRAB, to be erols-grained, ſour or 

rly. | | 

CRAB (with Sbipsorig brs) an engine with 
three cla ws for launching of ſhips, or heaving 
them into the dock. 


To CRAC'KLE {of eraguer, F. of krac-| 


ten; Duty.) to make a crackling noiſe. 
CRACKT boiling of Sugar (with Confer- 
Fioners) a boiling of ſugar to ſuch a degree, 
that if you dip the tip. of your finger into cold 
water, and thruſt it ipto the bbviling ſugar, 
and then immediately into water again, rub- 
bing the ſugar off with the other fingers, it 
will break, making a crackling noiſe. 
CRADLE (of a Leber) the belly. 
CRADLE Scythe (with Huſaandmen) a 
ſcythe with a wooden frame fixt to it for mov- 
ing corn, and the better laying it in order. 
CRAFT'INESS (crefft, Brit. cnæpr, 


$ax.) cunningneſs. 
CRAG'EDNESS 7 (probably of tkratg, 
CRAG'/GINESS 5 Brit. the top of a rock) 
fulneſs of crags. 


| CRAMP with Falconer:) a diſeaſe hap- 
pening to hawks in their ſoarage, it lies in their 
wings, and proceeds from cold. 

dex (of crampe, Dan. the cramp) 

ng. 
F CRANE (kran, Teut. enen, Sax.) a fowl 
with a long neck, bill and legs. 

CRANE (in America) a fowl of an hideous 
form, having a bag under the neck, which 
will contain two gallons of water. 

A CRANK (in Mechanicks) a machine re- 
ſembling an elbow, excepting that it is in a 
ſquare form, projecting out of an axis or 
ſpindle, which by its rotation ſerves to raiſe 
or lower the piſtons of engiaes for raifing 
water. | " I 

CRANK-Sided (Sea term) a ſhip is faid to 
be crank-fided when ſhe cannot bear her ſails, 
or can bear but a ſmall ſail, for fear of being 
overſet. ; 

CRANEK'/NESS, briſkneſs, livelineſs, 
2. a great noiſe ; alſo a quarrel, a 

uffle. 2 0 


CRASIS (in Pharmacy) a convenient mix- | 


ture of qualities, either Ample or compoun 
Jimple when one quality a the 8, 9 
bat, cold, moi, dry, &c. | 
CRAS'SITY (craffi:as, L.) fatneſs, thick- 
neſs, groſſreſs, L. | 
CRA'VINGNESS, an earneſt or eager de- 
Fire after. | . 
To CRAWL, to creep along ſlowly. 
CRA'ZINESS (prob. of xgdow, Gr.) 
weakneſs, indifpofitiop of body or mind. 


| 


| 


| 


| "CRAYON, a ſmall of any ſort of 
colouring ſtuff made up in a 14 4 dries, 
to be uſed for drawing and painting in dry co- 
lours, either upon paper or parchment, 
To CREAM, to ſkim off cream. 
CREAMY (of cremor, L.) having or ful 
of cream. | 
CRE'/AT (with ) an uſher to 
riding maſter, or gentleman' educated in an 
academy of borſemanſhip) with intent to qua. 
I for teaching the art of riding the 
CREA'TABLE, capable of being created, 
CREA'TE creatus, L.) created, made, 
CREA/TED med, formed, & 
CREDIBILITY, _ to credit, poſſibili. 
ty of obtaining belief, ility. | 
The firſt of thoſe opinions I fhall ſhew 
to be altogether incredible, and the latter ts 
have all the credibility and evidence of which 
a thing of that nature is capable. 
Tilotſon's Serm, 1. 
CREDIBLE (credibilis, L.) worthy of 
credit ; deſerving of belief; having a juſt claim 
to belief. | 
The ground of credit is the credibility of 
things credited; and things are made credible, 
either by the known condition and quality of 
the utterer, or by, the manifeſt likelihood 
of truth in themſelves, | | 
Hooker, b. ii. S. & + 


None can demonſtrate to me that there is 


* 


| 


ſuch an iſland as Jamaica, yet, upon the teſ- 
timony of credible perſons, I am free from 
doubt. Tillotſon's Preface, 


CREDIBLENESS, credibility, worthineſs 
of belief, juſt clajm to belief. | 

The credibleneſs of a good part of theſe nar- 
ratives has been confirmed to me, by a prac- 
tiſer of phyſick in the Eaft Indies, 

Boyle's Hiftery of Firmneſs, 

d in a manner that claim: 

ief, | 

CREDIT (credit, F.) 1. Belief, 
Some —_ truths from learned pride con · 
e ee, n, 
To maids alone, and children are reveal'd; 
What W no credit doubting wits may 

Sive, | 
The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock, 

2, Honour, reputation. 

I publiſhed, becauſe I was told I miglit 


pleaſe ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe, 
Efteem ; good opinion. 


Pope. 
His learning, though a poet ſaid it, ; 
Before a play, would loſe no credit, Swift 
Ves, while I live, no rich or nobleknave, 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 


Pope's Hor. ö. i. 

4+ Faith d | 
The things which we properly believe, be 

only ſuch as are received upen the credit of 


| 


| 


| 
1 


divine teſtimony, '. Hooker, b. 2 


ö 5. Truſt 


CR 
8. Truſt | 


Credit is nothing but the expectation 

, within ſome time limited, 

, promiſe given. 

They have never thought of violating the 

blick credit, or of alienating the revenues 

to other uſes than to what they have been 

thus aſſigned. Addif. Remarks on Italy. 

7- Influence, power not compulſive, intereſt. 
Having credit enough with his maſter to 

provide for his own intereſt, he troubled not 

himſelf for that of other men, 


To CREDIT (credo, L,) 
To believe. 


e 
Locke, 


1. 


To credit the unintelligibility both of this | poſ 


union and motion, we need no more than to 
conſider it. Glanville Scepſ. ©. 4. 
2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 

May here her monument ſtand ſo, 

To credit this rude age, and ſhow 

To future times, that even we 

Some patterns did of virtue ſee. 

Waller. 

3. To truſt; to confide in; 4. To admit as 


a debtor. 
Is Reputable, above 


CREDITABLE. 
contempt. | 

He ſettled him in a good creditable way of 
living, having procured him by his intereſt 
one of the beſt places of the 1 

Arburbnot s Hiſt, of Fobn Bull, 
2, Honourable ; eſtimable. 

The contemplation of things, that do not 
ſerve to promote our happineſs, is but a more 
ſpacious and ingenious ſort of idleneſs, a more 
pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. 

Tillotſon's Serm, 2. 

CREDITABLENESS, reputation, eſ- 
timation. | 

Among all theſe ſnares, there is none 
more entangling than the creditableneſt and re- 


pute of cuſtomary vices. Decay of piety. 
CREDIT ABLY, reputably; without diſ- 
grace, 


CREDITOR, heto whom a debt is owed, 
he that gives credit ; correlative to debtor, 

CREDULITY (credulite, F. credulitas, L.) 
eaſineſs of belief; readineſs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being ſubject to that 
only diſadvantage of honeſt hearts, credulity, 
was perſuaded by him. Sidney. 

 CREDULOUS, apt to believe, unſuſpec- 
ting; eafily deceivtd, 

 CREDULOUSNESS, aptneſs to believe; 
credulity 

CREDIT. (in Traffick, F.) a mutual loan 
of merchandize, &c, on the reputation of 
the honeſt and ſolvability of the perſon nego- 
ciating; alſo the courſe which papers or bills, 
Fe. of commerce have in negociating the 
actions of a company, as the Bank, South-Seg, 
&c, which is ſaid to riſe when they are re- 
Feived and ſold at prices above par, or the 


* 


| 


' 


CR 
| tandard of their firſt appointment. 
CREDIT (in Antient iter) a right 
which lords had over their vaſſals, to oblige 
them to lend money for a certain time. 
Letters of CREDIT (in Commerce) are let - 
ters given by a merchant, Cc. to ſuch per- 
ſons as he can truſt to take money of his cor - 
reſpondent. 
CREDITIVES, credentials. | 
CREED (among Chriftians) is a ſummary 
of the principal articles of the chriſtian faith g 
of which three are allowed by the canons of 
the church, wiz. that called the les 
Creed, which, notwithſtanding it bears their 
names, is generally ſuppoſed to have been com- 
ed long after their time; the Atbanafian 
o CREEK (prob. of ſc L to 
make a noiſe as 2 44 215 its X. 
CRETACEOUsS (cretaceus, L. ) of or be» 
longing to chalk. 
CRETO'SITY (cretofitas, L.) chalkineſs. 
| CREUX' (in Sculpture) a Hollow cavity, 
out of which ſomething has been ſcooped or 


digged. 

CRICOARYT/ZENOI'DES (of ., a 
ring, ad, to drink, or adgvrnc, a ſort of 
cup to drink out of, and i, form) certain 
muſcles which ariſe from the cartilage called 
Cricoides, and are inſerted into the Arytenoides, 
which while they draw fideways and outward- 
ly, the Rimula of the Larynx is widened. 

CRIM'/INALNESS (of criminel, F. cri- 
minalis, L.) guiltineſs of a crime. 

CRIMFNATION, a blaming or accu- 
fing, L. a * 
 CRIM'INATORY (criminatorus, L. ) full 
of accuſations or crimes. 

CRIMNOI'DES F ( with Phyficians } 

CRIMNO'/DES urine with thick ſe- 
diments at the bottom like bran, 

CRIMP'LING (probably g. crippling) as 
i AA 7, e. as if the feet were 
re . 

CRIMP, a dealer in coals, or an agent or 
factor for merchants or maſters of ſhips whe 
trade in coals or are concerned in the coalery. 
Og ATED (crinatus, L.) having long 

8. 

CRINVGEROUS (ertniger, L.) wearing 
hair or long locks, | 

CRINO'NES (of crinis, L. hair) a fort of 
worms ſometimes found under the ſkin in chil» 
dren, reſembling ſhort thick hairs or briſtles. 

Imper fe CRI'SIS for the better (with Phy- 
ficians) is a crifis which does not quite take a- 
way the diſcaſe, but enables the patient to bear 
it better. 

: Imperfef# CRISIS for the worſe (with Pby- 
ficians) is when the diſeaſe becomes more vio- 
lent and dangerous. | 

ORISP'ED (criſpatus, L.) curled ; alſe 
made friable or brittle. | 

| CRISP 
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drittleneſs, aptneſs to crum- | 


CRISP'NESS, 


ble or break. * | = 3; p 
CRISP ITUDE (&i/pitudo, L.) curledneſo. 


CRISTATED, (crifatus, L.) 
creſt or comb. 20 x | 

CRIS'T/E. (with Phyſicians) excreſcences 
of fleſh growtng about the fundament, the 
roots of which are often chapt and cleft. 

- CRTTHE (with Phyſicians) a little oblong 
puſh or ſwelling growing to the eye-brows 
where the hairs are, ſo called from its re- 
fembling a harley-corn. RY 
- CRITICALLY ( en critiguant, F. critics 
wore, L.) like a critick ; alſo in the very nick 
of time. Lo! TIE 

_CRIT'ICAENESS, an aptneſs to judge 
and cenſure mens actions, words or writings. 

CROCODILE (of le-, of xpoxvv, 
fre, and $A, fearing, Gr. becauſe it 
#bhors the ſmell and flower of ſaffron) an am- 
phibious, cruel, voracious animal, in ſhape 
almoſt like a lizard, but much larger. It is 
Wund principally in the river Nile in Egypt. 

It is covered with very hard ſcales, which 
are not to be pierced without great difficulty ; 

excepting under the belly, where the ſkin is 
tender. It has a wide throat with teeth ſharp 
and ſeparated, which enter one within another; 
of theſe it has ſeveral rows. It is very low 
upon its feet and crawls almoſt upon the earth. 
Jr runs with. great ſwiftneſs ; but does not 
eafily turn itſelf. It lives a long time, and is 
faid to grow continually till its death, There 
have been ſome of 15 or 18 cubits length. 
The crocodiles lay their eggs on the ground 
or in the ſand, near the water fide, their eggs 
are like gooſes egys, and ſometimes there are 

Go of them. They cover them inthe ſand 
that the heat of the ſan may contribute to 
hatch them; when their bowels are taken 
out, or they are wounded, they ſmell 

greeably, 

There are feveral ways of taking them, 

Gmetimes they are caught with great hooks, 
baited with hogs fleſh, with which they are 

much delighted: At other times they are 
taken in pits covered with boughs and earth, 


| 


into which when they fall they are not able 


to get out. | 
. CROCODILITES (with Rbetoricians) a 


captidus and ſophiſtica! kind of argumenta- 
tion, fo ordered as to ſeduce the unwary, and 
draw them ſpeciouſiy into a ſnare, 
CROCODILUNE (crecedi/inus, L. of 
A Gr.) like a erocodile; alſo ſophis 
ical. 
CROFT, a flip of graund adjoining to 
an houſe, which is called toft; ſo ſſormerly 


they uſed this ſaying of a very poor man, be. 
ne loft ne creſt, i. e. be neither bouſe 
nor la nd. SLES 


CROISA'DE, a name piven to a chriſtian 


expedition againſt Inſdelt, for conquering the | 
Holy Land, becauſe thoſe that engaged in the 
expædition wore a crois on their boſoms, and | 


N 


very a- 


— 
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and bore a croſs in their ſtandards. There 
at ſeveral times eight croiſades, the firſt wa 
begun at the ſolicitation of the patriarch of 
eruſalem, in the year 1095 the ſecond 
in 1144, under Lewes VII. the third in 1188, 
by Henry II. of England, and Phillis Au. 
guſtus of France z the fourth in 1195, by 
pope Celeſtin III. and the emperor Henry VI. 
the fifth and fixth was publiſhed in 1198, ang 
1214, by pope Innocent III. the ſeventh was 
undertaken, by St. Louis about the year 1245; 
and the laſt was in the year 1268, ; 

CRO/ISIERS, a religious order, or a con- 
gregation of regular canons. 

CROISI'ER 2 (of croix, F.) a ſhephers', 

CROIZVER S$ crook, a ſymbol of pa. 
toral authority; being a ſtaff of gold or filver, 
crooked at the top, carried before biſhops and 
abbots, and held in the hand when they give 
benedictions. 
down, ſtooping. 

A CROW (enape, Sax.) a bird well 
known,. - . 

CROW. NR T, a net to cateh wild fowl in, 

CROWNS. At this time 

not only crowns for kings 
or emperors; but coronets 
for princes, dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, earls, viſcounts, 
barons, which ſee under 
their proper articles; the 
Engliſh crown is in the 
form repreſented in the 


eſcutcheon. | 
The Eng*ſo CROWN is adorn'd with four 
croſſes, in manner of thoſe of Malta, be- 
tween which are Flowwer-de-lis's, It is co- 
vered with four diadems, which meet at 2 
little globe ſupporting a croſs, 
Papal CROWN is compoſed of a Tiara, 
and a triple crown encompaſſing the Tiara, 
having two pendants. like the mitres of bi- 
ſhops. Theſe three crowns repreſent the pre- 
tended triple capacity of the pope, wiz. as bigh 
prieſt, ſupreme judge, ſole legiſlator of 
the Chriſtians. . 

Imperial CROWN, is a Bonnet or Triari 
with a ſemicircle of gold, ſupporting a globe 
with a croſs at top. , 

The French CRQWN is a circle of eight 
Flower-de-lis's, encompaſſed with fix dia- 
dems, bearing at top a double Flotper- de- lit, 
which is the creſt of France. 

The Spaniſh CROWN is adorned with 
large indented leaves, covered with diadems 
bordering on a globe ſurmounted with a croſs. 

CROWN (in a Figurative Senſe) ſignifies 
kingdom, empire or dominion. 


there are 


| 


Radiated Þ One which :has 
Tan I CROWN $ e pan. 
Pear led Crowned with 
Flowered » CROWNS & pearls or leaves 
Parſley, &c. 3 (of ſmallage, &c. 


CROWN 


? 
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CROWN De (with Botanifts) a plant 
called Frier's Crown-thiftle, © © f 
CROWN (with Geometricians) a plane 
included between two parallel or excentrick 
eters of circles that are unequal, gene- 
rated by the motion of ſome part of à right 
line round a centre, the moving part not being 
contiguous to the centre. | | 


| 


CROWN'ING (with Arebitectt) any thing 


chĩitecture; as, a cotrniſh, a pediment, acro- 
teria, Cc. „ 
CROWNS of Colours (with Mereoralogiſts) 
certain coloured rings which appear like Hal 
but of the colours of the rainbow, and at a 
leſs diſtance than the common Hale about 
the bodies of the ſun and moon. | 
CRUCIAL incifion (with Chirurgeons) an 


incifion or cut in ſome fleſhy parts in the 


form of a croſs. | 
CRUCT'GEROUS (cruciger, L.) bearing 
acroſs. Tex 

. CRUDE (crudus, L.) that has not had the 
degree of coction, 1. e. heat requiſite to pre- 
pare it for eating or ſome other purpoſe. 

' CRUDE Humour (with Phyfic.) are ſuch | 
humours as want that preparation and elabo- 
ration which they ordinarily receive from 
digeſtion, _ 

CRUDEL/ITY (crudelitas, L.) cruelty. 

CRUDEINESS (erudite, F. cruditas, L.) 


rawneſs. : 

CRUMDITY (with * ant) may be de- 
fined to be that eſtate of a diſeaſe; in which 
the morbifick matter is of ſuch bulk, figure 
coheſion, mobility or inaQtivity, which create 
or increaſe the diſeaſe. | 

CRU'ELNESS((crudelitas, L. cruaut?, F.) 
barbarouſneſs, fierceneſs, hatd-heartedneſs, 
ill uſage, rigour, unmerciful temper, 

CRUM/BLINGNESS 1 
Sax.) aptneſs to crumble. 

CRUM/MY (of cnuma, ' Sax.) ſoft as 
bread ; alſo fall of crumbs, 

CRUMP'LED (of cnump, Sax.) full of 
erumples or creaſes, 

CRUSE (cruche, F, krus, Dat.) pbial for 
oi} or vinegar, 

CRUSTA/CEOUS Shell-fiſhes, are fiſhes 
covered with ſhells, which are made up of 
ſeveral joints, ſuch. as lobſters, crabs, cray- 
fiſh, Se, 

CRUSTA/CEOUS Shells, are generally 
ſofter than teſtaceous ones, which are intirely 
of one piece, and are much harder, thicker, 
and ſtronger than cruſtaceous ones, as ſcallops, 
oyſters, cockles, Cc. | 

CRUSTA/CEOUSNESS (crufta, L. a 
ſhell) hardneſs, like or being covered with 
a ſhell, as ſhell-fſh. 

CRUST/INESS (of croutenx, F. cru ofur, 
L.) hardneſs of bread; alſo pettiſhneſs of 
temper, ? 

CRYP'TICK (crypticus, L. 2 * Or.) 


＋ 


| 

' 

that terminates or finiſhes a decoration of ar- | 
an 


Bo 


CRYSTAL (in Chimical Writings) is ex- 
preſſed by this character, . a 
CRYS/TAL mineral, is ſalt petre prepared 
with ſulphur, the falt-petre being put in a 
crucible and ſet in a furnace, and when it is 
in fuſion, a ſmall quantity of flour of ſul- 
Sher fs adiba at ſeveral times, the quantity of 
two drams of ſulphur to eight ounces of ſalt- 
re, * 5 K 
CRYSTAL'LOMANCY (of xz2vrcaa®,, 
d ae, Gr.) a ſort of divination or fore 
telling future events by means of a mirror or 
locking: glaſs. | | | | 
CRYS!TALS of Copper (with Ch 
is a ſolution of copper in ſpirit of nitre, eva» 
porated and cryſtallized to gain the ſat; thoſe 
cryſtals are uſed as cauſticks, but will diflolve 
if expoſed to the air. g 
CRYSTALS of Perus (with Chymiſis). 
common verdegreaſe diffolved in diſtilled vi- 
negar, and ſet in a cool place to cryſtallize, 
CRYSTALS of Alum, is alura purified and 
reduced into cryſtals in the ſame manner as- 
tartar ; the cryſtals are quadrangular and bril- 
liant like diamonds, Ln abs Pn 
* CRYSTALS of Tartar, is tartar purified. 
and diffolved, and again coagulated in form 
of cryſtals. To do this, they boil the tartar 
in water, ſkim it and ſtrain it, and when it is 
cool, little white ſhining chryſtals are form - 
ed at the edges, and alſo a pellicle or cream 
ſwimming at the top. A 
' CRYSTALS of Tartar calybeated, is when 
the tattar is impregnated with the moſt diſ- 
ſoluble parts of iron. TTY ' 
| * CRYSTALS of Tartar emetick, is When 
it is changed with the ſulphureous parts 
antimony to make it vomitive. 1 
CRYSTALS of Mars, is iron reduced into 
ſalts by an acid liquor. | 
CU'BA (among the Romans) a deity ſup- 
ſed to rock infants in their cradles, 
|  CU'BATORY (cubetorivm, L.) a dormiter 
or dormitory, | 
hended under fix equal fides, 
each being a geometrical ſquare, 
the ſame as a die, as in the fi - 
gure. | | 
CUBE Square (in Geometry) is the biqua- 
drate or fourth power, which is produced by. 
the root or fide being thrice multiplied into 
. itſelf, thus taking 3 for the fide, 2 is the 
ſquare, 27 the cube-ſquare or biquadrate. _ 
CU'BIC (, Gr.) of or pertaining te 
or having the figure of a cube. | 
CUBUS CUBI, the gth power, or a num- 
ber multiplied $ times into itſelf. 
CUCUR'BITA a cupping-glaſs or 
CUCURBITU'LA hollow veſſel made 
of tin, &c. uſed commonly in bagnio's, they 
apply it to the body either with or withour 
ſcarification, to divert or drive the blood into 
ſome other part, or if it be corrupt, to eva - 


| 


aidden, ſecret, hid under grou 


evate it ot let it out, 
| cu. 
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CUCURRNITA cc a cupping veſſel 
CUCURBITA ee uſed without ſca- 
zification, and is commonly applied or ſet on 
to the moſt fleſhy parts, where there is no 
danger of hurting the large veſſels and nerves, 


L. 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS Plants, ſuch as 
reſemble a gourd. | | 

CUD-WEED 7 (with Botaniſti) a plant 

' CUD-WORT { whoſe leaves are made 
uſe of inſtead of cotton, and thence it is cal- 
Jed cotton- weed. 

CUL DE LAMP (Auebitecture) ſeveral de- 
corationsin maſonry, &c. in vaults and ceil- 
ings to finiſh the bottom of works, and ſome- 
what wreathed in the manner of a teftudo, F. 

* CUL DE FOUR (Maſonry) a ſort of low 
SPherical vault like an oven, F. 

CUL DE FOUR of a Niche (Maſonry) 
the arched vault of a niche on a plan that 
is circular. | 

 CU'LINARY Fire (according to Boerbaave) 
2 portion of pure elementary or ſolar fire, at- 
erated by the oily or ſulphureous parts of the 
foel, with ſuch velocity, that it moves the 
ſame, agitates and whirls them violently about, 


and by degrees breaks and attenuates them, 1 


2 them volatile, and diſperſes them into 
CUL'LENDER, See Colander. 
CUL/LIAGE 7 a cuſtom of the lords lying 
-CUL'LAGE þ the firſt night with their 

vaſſal's brides. 1. | 
 CULMIF'EROUS (of culmus and fero, L.) 

bearing ſtems and ſtallæs. 
CUL'MINANT (culminant, L.) rifing up 
to the top or height, culminating. 
CULMINA'/TION, an aſcending or com- 
ing to the to 
Cr Pa 
CULPABIL/ITY blame- worthineſs, 
ltineſs, faultineſs. 
CULPA'TION, a blaming, a finding 

fault, L. 

CUL/VENAGE, faint heartedneſs; turn- 
ing tail to run away. 

CUL'VERIN (coulcuwrine, F. of coluber, 
be inake) a piece of ordnance of ſeveral 


CULVERIN of the leaſt ue (with Gun- 
ners) a piece of ordnance of five inches diame- 
ter at the bore, weight about 4000 pound, 
carries a ball four inches three quarters diame- 
ter, and fourteen pound weight, and requires 
a charge of ten pound of powder, 

CULVERIN Ordinary (with Gunners) is a 
larger gun about 5000 pound weight, is five 
inches one quarter diameter at the bore, carries 
a ball of ſeventeen pound five ounces weight, 
and fiveinches diameter, and requires a charge 
of eleven pound fix ounces of powder. 

CULVERIN Extraordinary (with Cun- 
ners) a large piece of ordnance in length about 
thirteen feet, weighing 8000 pound, the dia- 
meter at the bore being five inches and a half, | 


LENESS 2 (culpabilitas, L.) 


CU 
| carries a ſhot of five inches one quarter diame. 
ter, and twenty pound weight, and requires a 
charge of twelve pounds and a half of powder, 
CUL'VER-TAILING (with Shipworighes) 
is the faſtening or letting one timber into ano. 
ther, ſo that they cannot ſlip out, as the car]. 
ings into the beams of a ſhip. 
| CUM'BRANCES, incumbrances, 
*  CUM'BROVUS, cumberſom. Milton, 
CUM'BERSOMNESS (prob. of cumulus, 
L. an heap or kummern, Teut.) unweildineſs. 
CUMIN (xUpaiy:», Gr.) an herb like ſen- 
nel, but leſs; the ſeed of which is good in 
colicks, Cc, x 
CUNCTUPOTENT (cun#ipotens, L.) all 
powerful. | 
CUNCTI/TENENT (canctitenens, I.. 
holding or poſſeſſing all things. 3 
CUINEATED (cuneatus, L.) made in 


of a wedge. 
CUN/NING 2 (Sea Term) directing, as the 
CON'DING S cunning of a ſhip is the 


directing GC per — * 1 heim how to ſteer her, 

CUN'NIN cunningnerpe, Sax. 
craſtineſs, &c, _ a 5 1 
| CUPID (cupide, L.) the fabulous god of 


ove 3 l 
|  CU/PULO (in Acbitecture) an arched 
room or turret, ſtanding on the very top of 
a dome or great building, in form either of a 
Circle or polygon z otherwiſe called a lant horn. 

CU'RABLENESS (of curare, L. to heal 
and neſs) capableneſs of cure. | 

A CURB (with Ferrers) is a hard and cal- 
lous tumour running on the infide of a horſe's 
hoof, i. e. on that part of the hoof that is op- 
| poſite to the leg of the ſame ſide. 
| CURE (with Falconers) a remedy which 
they give their hawks, in form of little balls 

or pellets of hemp, cotton or feathers, to 
imbibe or drink up their phlegm. 


| much care; a paſſion or deſire of ſeeing or 
knowing; alſo delicateneſs or niceneſs; a 
rarity or curious thing _ | 

CUR/RENTNESS (of current, L.) cur- 
rency, having a free courſe. 

CUR'RENTS (with Navigators) are im- 
petuous motions of the waters, which in cer- 
tain latitudes run and ſet on particular points 
of the compaſs: and uſually their force is 
comformable to the courſe of the moon, ſo as 
to be more rapid or ſtrong when ſhe is at the 
change or full, and the weaker when ſhe is in 
the wane, 

CUR'RIERS were in- 
corporated anno 1438, in 
the 12th of "Gay Bmw 
I. and dear for their ar- 
morial enſigns; — a 
croſs engrail'd Or between 
four pair of ſhares in ſal- 
tire argent, The creſt 2 
arms, the hands holding 
a ſhave, the ſupporters 


* 


! CU/RIOUSNESS (curioſitas, L.) over- 


ſettled 
pound 
ported 
years, 


king f. 


nor th. 
to be « 
time h 
Gen: 
which 
dom ot 
Par 
which 
gavels) 
ſhip, c 
CU 
or buſi! 
Cs 
CUYS 
liablene 
CU? 
univer{ 
CUT? 
CU” 
lies une 
alſo ful 
ments 
interwo 


duales, 
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king ſhould not make a grant to any 


dales, ly mpheducts, & 6. 


CU 
x buck or and a goat argent. The motto, 
Spes neſtra Deus. 


Their hall is ſituate near the weſt- end of 


London- wall. 

CUR/RISH (of irren, Teut. to grin) cur- 
like, doggiſh, churliſh, ſurly, ill-natured. 

CUR'RISHNESS (probably of Cur, a 
mongrel-dog) doggiſhneſs, ſnarling. 

CUR'/SEDNESS (of cunpe, Sax.) the be- 
ing deſervirig of a curſe, vileneſs, &c. 

CUR/SOR, a little braſs ruler, repreſent- 
ing the horizon ; a ruler or label. L. ; 

CUR/SORINESS (of curſorius, L.) haſti- 
neſs, running over ſlightly. 

CUR'TATE Diſtance (with Aſtronomers) 
is the diſtance of a planet's place from the 
ſun reduced to the ecliptick, 

* CUR'TESY of England. See Courteſy. 

CURT'LASS (. d. curtailed or curt axe) 
à ſhort ſword, a kind of hanger. 

Refification of a CURVE, is the finding 
of a right line equal to a curve. 

Quadrature of a CURVE, is the finding 
out of the area or ſpace included by a curve ; 
or the aſſigning of a quadrangle equal to a 
curvilineal ſpace. 

Family of CURVES, an aſſemblage or col- 
lection of ſeveral curves of different kinds, all 
which are defined by the ſame equation of an 
indeterminate degree ; but differently accord- 
ing to the diverſity of their kind. 

CUS'PIDATED Hyperbola (with Math.) 
a kind of Hyperbela, whoſe 2 parts concur 
and terminate in the angle of contact. 

CUS'TOM, was firſt paid in England in 
the reign of Henry VI. when the parliament 
ſettled a duty in the year 1425 of 124. in the 
pound upon all merchandizes imported or ex- 


ported; this cuſtom was ſettled but for 3 


years, and in the act was a proviſo, that = 
rſon 
nor that it ſhould be any preſident for the like 
to be done; but yet all the kings fince his 
time have had it for life. 

General CUSTOM (in Laco) is a cuſtom 


which is allowed throughout tlie whole king- | 


dom of England. 

Particular CUSTOM (in Law) is that 
which belongs to this or that particular, as 
gavel - kind to Kent, or ſuch as that of a lord- 
ſhip, city or town. 

CUSTOM (with Tradeſmen) the practiſe 
or buſineſs of a ſhop. 

CUSTOM ABLENESS? (of coiftume, F.) 

CUS/iTOMARINESS 5 cuſtomarineſs, i 
liableneſs to pay cuſtom, 

CUT and LONG-TAIL, all together 
univerſally, 

CUTE (ozcutus, L.) ſharp, quick · witted. 


CUT IS (in Anatomy) the inner ſkin, which | 


lies under the cuticle or ſcarf ſkin, is thickiſh, 
alſo full of pores. It conſiſts of ſeveral fila- 
ments of the veins, arteries, nerves and fibres, 
aterwoven one with another and full of glan= 


| 


| by Henry VI, confirm'd 


» 


CY 


CUT/TING (with Painters) is the laying 


one ſtrong lively colcur on anothet without 
any ſhade or ſo tening. 


CUTTING (with Horſemen) is when the 
feet 6f a horſe inceffere; or when he beats 


with a other. 
CUTTLE Fiſh, a ſea fiſh, which throw- 
ing out a black juice like ink, lies hid in the 


| water in that obſcurity, and ſo eſcapes tlie 
| fiſher. 


CUT'LERS were firſt 
incorporated Anno 1413 


by ſeveral of our kings 
ſince, and by K. James, 
I. Their arms are Gules, 
6 daggers in 4 ſaltire croſ- | 
ſes argent, handled and 
hilted or pointing towards 
the chief. The ſupport- 
ers 2 elephants argent, the creſt a third, with 
a caſtle on his back or, 

Their hall is on the ſouth fide of Cloke lane. 

CY'CLOID (in Geometry) is a curve, a9 
BCD deſcribed by the point a in the periphery 
of a circ'e, while the circle rolls along a right 
line ; as BD from the point B where the 
curve begins, to the point D where it ends 3 
this is alſo called a trochloid. 


CY'/CLOPS (xUxx:w, 9. d. having a round 
eye, Gr.) the firſt inhabitants of Siciſy, men 
of a gigantick ſize, as appeared by bones found 
in ſeveral tombs ; they were very ſavage, and 
frequented chiefly the neighhourhoud of mount 
ina, ' whence the poets took occaſion to 
repreſent them as Yulcan's workmen, whom 
he employed to make thunderbolts for F.pirer, 

CY'CLUS (x64xaS-, Gr.) a circle or round; 


| a cycle, as of the ſun, moon, Sc. L. 


CYGNUS, a ſwan. 

CYL'INDER (with Surgeon;,&e.) a roll of 
plaiſter. 

CYLIN'DRICALNESS (of cylindre, F. 
cylindrus, L. of xe, Gr.) the being of 
a Cylindrical form. 


YLINDRO-METRIC Scale, an inſtru- 


| thent for meaſuring of cylindrical dimenſions. 


CYLIN*DRUS (with Phy/icians) a plaiſter 
made oblong, which ſome phyſicians call 
Magdalee, 

CYMA'TIUM (zvudricy, Gr.) a little 
wave. 

CYMATIUM (with Archite&s) a mem- 
ber or moulding of the cornice, whoſe profile 


is waved, i. e. concave at the top and conver 


at the bottom. 


7 Peri 


off the ſkin of the paſtern joint of one foot 


28 — : 
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* 


* 


dren call their fathers. 


 Micien, 


: adminiſter ; becauſe ſuppoſed to attend on, 


D A 


Doric CYMATIUM (ArchiteFure) is 2 
cavetto, or a cavity leſs than a ſemicircle, 
having its projecture ſubduple its height. 

Leſbian CYMATIUM, is a concavo- 
convex member, having its projecture ſubdu- 
ple its height. | 

Tuſcan CYMATIUM, conſiſts of an ovolo 
or quarter round. 

CYNAN'CHE anger, of xyvv, a dog, 
and dn, pain, Gr.) a ſquinancy or quinſey, 
an inflammation of the inner muſcles of the 


throat, attended with a difficulty of breathing | 


and continual fever ; a diſcaſe that dogs are 
frequently troubled with. 

CYN/ICALNESS (of cynique, F. cynicus 
L. of xuyS-, Gr. a dog) churliſſineſs, moroſe- 
neſs, 


— 


D 


INI. Roman, D d Tratick, D D Ex- 
D d Saxon, a Greet, 7 Hebrew, 
are the fourth letters of their reſpective al- 


habets. | 
n D, is pronounced in moſt or all Engliſh 
words except Wedneſday, 


| 


daſh over it as D, 5000. 

D. D. (in Inſcriptions) —_—_— ſtands for 
Dedicawit Deo, i. e. he has dedicated to 
God, or for Dono Dedet, i. e. he preſented, 


D. PD. D. (in Inſcriptions) ſtands often for 
Dignum Deo Donum dedit, i. e. he offered an 
acceptable preſent to God, L. 

D. D. D. Q. (in Inſcriptions) ſtands for 
Dat, dicat, dedicatgue, i. e. he tzives, ſets 
apart, py dedicates, L. 
os Deabuſque Sacrum, i. e. conſecrated to 
the gods and goddeſſes, L. RE 

D. N. (in Inſcriptions) ſtands for Domini 
Neftri, i. e. of our Lord, L. 

DA'BITIS (with Logicians) one of the 

of ſyllogiſms. 
— —— dabberen, Dutch) one that 
ſplaſhes or ſtirs water about ; alſo one ſlightly 
furniſhed with an art, Cc. as a Dabbler in 


Politicks, &c. : 
DAD cad, C. Brit. dadda, Ital.) a 
DAD DA S name by which young chil- 


DA/DALUS (SaaS, i. e. artificial, 
of rd dad, to do artificially, or of dale, 
to wg an Athenian artificer, the ſon of 

aid to have lived A. M. 2874, about 
the time that Gideon judged Iſrael. 

DAEDA'LEAN dedalen, L. of dada O., 
of Fanhue, I do artificially, Cc.) cunning, 
witty, artificial, ingenious. 

DAE'/MON (Sa{woy, either of JaiZedai, to 


D, in Latin numbers kignifies 500, and a | 


S. (in Inſcriptions) ſtands for | 


DA 


and to miniſter to men; or, as others ſay, of 
Fairy, i. e. nalen, becauſe of an #thereal ſub. 
ſtance ; or of Jaizy, to know, Gr.) a devil, 
a ſpirit either good or bad; ſome Heathen 
writers uſe it to fignify the devil or an eyil 
ſpirit. 

A DA MOUNTACK (demoniacus, L. of 


Faiponaxt;, Gr.) one poſſeſſed with a devil, 


furious, mad. 
Koni (dezlice, Sax.) every day, day 
a 


y. 

 DAIN'TINESS (of dain, obſ. F.) delicacy, 
niceneſs in eati &c. g 

DAT RT (of dayeria of day, or dN, Sax, 

which at firſt Ggnified the daily yield of 
milch-cows, or profit made of them, or others 
of derriere, F. behind, 9. a houſe backwards) 
2 place where milk and milk-meats are made 
and kepr, 


DALLIANCE. 1. Interchange of careſſes, 
acts of fondneſs, 

Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing ſmiles 

Wanted; nor youthful dalliance, as beſeems 

Fair couple, link'd in happy nuptial league, 

Alone as they, 

Milt. Par. Loft, b. iv. I, 332+ 
2. Conjugal converſation : 3. delay, procraſ- 
tination. 

To DALLY (dolleu, Dut. to trifle.) 1, 
To trifle, to play the fool, to amuſe one's 
ſelf with idle play, to loſe time in trifles: 
2. to exchange careſſes, to play the wanton, 


to fondle: 3. to ſport, to play, to frolick: 
4+ to delay. 


To DALLY, to put off, to delay, to z. 


| muſe till a proper opportunity. 


DAMAGES (in Common Lao) the hin- 
drances that the plantiff or demandant hath 
ſuffered by means of the wrong done to him 
by the defendant. 

To DAMAGE (dommager, F.) to do hurt, 
to prejudice, 

DAMAGE clear (Law Term) a duty for- 
merly paid to the prothonotaries and other 
clerks, being a third, fixth or tenth part of 
the damage recovered, upon a trial in 
court of juſtice ; but was diſannulled the — 
of Charles II. 

DAMAGE Feaſant (g. d. doing hurt or 
miſchief) a term uſed when the beaſts of a 
ſtranger get into another man's ground, and 
feed there, ſpoiling graſs or corn, in which 
caſe the owner of the ground may diſtrain or 
impound them as well in the night as in the 


day. 

DAM AGEABLE (dommageable, F.) pre- 
judicial, hurtful. 

DAMNABIL'ITY (damnadilitas, L.) 
damnableneſs, capableneſs of condemnation- 

DAM'NATORY (damnatorius, L.) con- 
demning, or that is condemned. 

DAMNIFICK (damnificus, L. ) that bring- 
eth damage or hurt, endamaging. 
a ABLENESS (damnable, F. = 

its, L.) damning, impiety, horribleneſs. 
) $, impiety DAMP 


ONES... 
* DAMPISHNESS 2 

DAMP'NESS : moiſtneſs, wetneſs. 

DAMPS (in Mines) are noxious exhalations 
which ſometimes ſuffocate thoſe that work 
in them, and are otherwiſe prejudicial, they 
are diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts, 

1. The Peas- Bloom DAMP (at the mines 
at the Peak in Derbyſhire) this damp is 6 
poſed to proceed from the multitude of the 
red trefoil flowers, called honey ſuckles, with 
which the lime · ſtone meadows do there a- 
bound. It takes its name from the likeneſs 
to the ſmell of peas bloſſoms. It is ſaid al- 
ways to come in the ſummer-time, but is not 
mortal. 

2. The fulminating DAMPS, theſe are 
found frequently in cole- mines, but very ſel- 
dom, if at all, in lead-mines. If the va- 
pour of theſe ſort of damps is touched by the 
flame of a candle, it immediately catches 
fire, and has all the effects of lightening or 
fired gunpowder. 

3- The common DAMPS, affect perſons with 
Hortneſs of breath and difficulty of breathing; 
but are ſeldom injurious any farther, if the 


perſons affected with it do not ſwoon, which 


if they do, though they are not quite ſuffo- 
cated, are yet tormented with very violent 


convulſions on their recovery, The coming - 


of theſe ſort of damps is known by the flame 
of the candles becoming round, and growing 
leſſer and leſſer till it go quite out. The 
method of curing thoſe that ſwoon, is by lay- 
ing them on their bellies, with their mouth 
to a hole dug in the ground, and if that does 
not recover them, they fill them full of ale, 
and if that fails, they look upon their caſe 
deſperate. 

4. The Globe DAMP, this by miners is 
ſuppoſed to gather from the ſteam of the 
bodies and the candles, which aſcending up 
into the higheſt part of the yault, do there 
condenſe, and in time a film grows over it, 
which corrupts and becomes peſtilential. It 
2 a round form, about the bigneſs of 
a football, hanging in the higheſt part d the 
roof, of ſuch paſſages of the mine, as branch 
out from the main-grove. It is covered with 
a ſkin about the thickneſs of a cobweb. If 
this ſkin be broken by a ſplinter or any other 
accident, the damp preſently flies out and 
ſuffocates all that are near it, the workmen 
have a way of breaking it at a diſtance by 
the help of a ſtick and a long rope, which 
being done, they afterwards purify the place 
with fire, 

DANE-LAGE (Dane-lea'g, Sax.) the laws 
that were in force in England, during the time 
of the Daniſh government, which took place 
chiefly in fifteen counties, York, Derby, Not- 
tin gbam, Middleſex, Norfolk, Cambridge and 
Huntington, Leicefter, Lincoln, Northampton, 
Hertford, Eſſex, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire and 
Huntingdon, 


DA 
DAN'GFER a payment of money 
DANGE/RIUM I antiently made by the 

foreſt-tenants to their lords, that they might 

have leave to plow and ſow in the time of 
pannage or maſt-feeding, it is otherwiſe called 
lief or lef- filver, 

DAN'GEROUSNESS (of dangereux, F.) 
hazardouſneſs, 

DANG'LING (g. d. down and hanging) 
hanging down, pendulous. 

The DANK, the moiſture or ſeat of dank - 
neſs or wetneſs, 

DANKUISH, a little moiſt or wet, 

DANK/ISHNESS, moiſtneſs. 

DARDANA/RIUS, an uſurer, a mono- 
poliſt, ſuch as caus'd a ſcarcity and dearneſs of 
proviſions, and particularly of corns, by buying 
them up and hoarding them, to raiſe their 
value in order to ſell them at an extravagant 
price, 

To DARE (dearran, Sax.) derren, Dutch) 
to have courage for any purpoſe z not to be 
afraid; to adventure; to be advent'rous, 

I dare do all that may become a man z 

Who dares do more, is none. 

. Shakeſp. Mackbeth, 

The father bore it with undaunted ſoul, 

Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul. 

0 Dr den. 

Deliberate and well weigh'd courage knows 
both to be cautious and to dare, as occaſion 
offers. Dryden. 

To DARE, to challenge, to defy. 
Preſumptuous wretch ! what mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. 

Granville. 
DARING, bold, aJventurous, fearleſs, 
courageous, intrepid, brave, ſtout, 

DARINGLY, boldly, courageouſly, fear- 
leſsly, impudently, outrageouſly. 

DA/RINGNESS (deanreippe of deannan, 
Sax.) adventurouſneſs, boldneſs. 

DARK Ten, a portable camera obſcura, 
made not unlike to a deſk, and fitted with op- 
tick glaſſes, to take proſpects of landſkips, 
buildings, fortifications, &c. 

DARKNESS (veoncneppe, Sax.) want 
of light, obſcurity, hiddenneſs. 


DARK'LING, obſcurity making dark. 


Milton. 

DARK 'SOMNESS, obſcureneſs dar kiſhneſs. 

To DARN (probably of >ynnan, Sax. tc 
hide) to ſew eroſs · wiſe in imitation of what, 
15 WOVEN, 

DAS'TARDLY, cowardly, faint-heartedly, 

DAS/TARDY, cowardlineſs. 

DA'TIVE Tutelage (Civil Law) a tutelage 
of a minor appointed by a magiſtrate, 


DAVID's Staff (with Nawigators) an in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of two triangles joined to- 
gether, each having its baſe arch'd, and con- 
taining a quadrant of go degrees between 
them in the circle of their baſes, 

DAUNT'ED (deni, F. demitas, L. tamed) 
| diſkeartened, 


22 DAUN T'. 
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DAUNT'/LESNESS, a being without fear 
or diſcouragement. 

DAUPHIN, the nem heir to the crown 
of France, which is ſuppoſedto have proceed- 
ed from the name, the Daupbim of Fiennois, 
who were ſovereigns of the province Dau- 
phinein France, having taken the Dolphin for 
their arms; the laſt of thoſe princes having 
no iſſue, gave his diminions to the crown of 
France, upon condition that the heir of the 
crown ſhould be called Dauphin, and ever at- 
ter bear a Ppbin for his arms. | 

DAWN'ING, the beginning of the day. 

DAY, as to the beginning ct the day, we in 
England hegin the natural day at twelve 
o'clock at night, which cuſtom we ſeem to 
have borrowed f:om the Egyptians, or Ro- 
mans, who began it at that time. The 
religious natural day at ſun-ſet, and thus do 
the Italians, Bobemians and Polanders. The 
Jews, Chaldeans and Babylonians begin their 
day at ſun-riſing, and ſo do the Perfiens ; but 
the Arabians from non. 

Do be diſmiſſed without DAY (Law term) is 
to be abſolutely diſcharged the court. 

To bade @ DAY by the Roll (Law term) to 
have a day of appearance aſſign d. 

DAY Werg of land among the Ancients) 
as much land as could be plough'd up in one 
day's work ; or, as it is ſtill called by farmers, 
one journey. 

DEA-CINATED (deacinatus, L.) clean- 
ſed from the kernels, | 

DEA'CONSHIP (of diaconus, L. and ſhip 
an Engliſh termination for office) the office 
or dignity of a deacon. ee 

To DEAD EN (of dead, Sax.) to take 
away from the force of a weight, blow, Sc. 

DEAD Water (with Mariners) is the eddy 
water that is next behind the ſtern of the 
ſhip, which is fo termed, becauſe it does not 
— away ſo ſwiftly, as that water does that 
runs by her fide; ſo that when a ſhip has a 
great eddy following her ſtern, they ſay ſhe 
makes much dead water, : 

DEAD'LY (of veadlic, Sax.) cauſing 
death. 1 

DEAF'ISH, fomething hard of hearing. 

DEAF'NESS (pea pnerre, Sax.) hard- 
neſs or want of the lent: of hearing. 

DEAL/ING (Pæling, Sax.) trading; 
alſo diſtributing. 

DEAL!/ER (of vælan, Sax. to divide; a 
trader, buyer or ſeller, 

DEAR {>:on, Sax.) coſting a great price; 
alſo indeared. | 

DEAR'NESS (of veonneyryre, Sex.) coſt- 
linefs, &e. | 


| 


DE 


| DEATH (with Phyſicians) is defined, 4 
| 9 
total ſtoppage of the circulation of the blood, 
and the ceſſation of the animal and vital 
functions, which follow thereupon, as reſpi- 
ration, ſenſation, | | 

* bla. 06 (dea dlear, Sax.) im- 
motal. 

DEATHLESNESS (Vea dlearnerr, Sax.) 
im motality. 

DEBACCHA'TION, a raging or mad. 
neſs, L. 

DEBAR/RED (of debarre, F.) hindered or 
kept from, 

EBASE'MENT (abaiſſement, F. ) a being 
brought low. 

DEBA'TABLE (of debate, F.) that may 
be diſputed, | 

To DEBATE (deb4tre, F ·) to diſpute, to 
argue deliberately on a matter. | 

DEBAUCH'ED (debauche, F.) lewed, ins 
continent. 7 | 

A DEBAUCHYE (un debauche, F.) a rio- 
tous perſon. | 

DEBEN'TURE (in the Exchequer and 
King's houſe) a writing given to the ſervants 

for the payment of their wages. 
 E/Jential DEBILITIES of a elaret (in Aſ- 
| trology) is when a planet is in its detriment, 
fall or peregrine. wat” f 

Accidental DEBILITIES of planet (with 
| Aftrelegers) is when a planet is in the 6th 
8th or 12th houſes ; or combuſt, &c. ſo that 
by each of theſe circumſtances it is ſaid to be 
more or leſs afflicted, and to Have ſo many er 
fo fewp debilities: * * : 

DEBILI'TY (with Phyficians) a weakneſs 

hat proceeds from ſwooning, fainting, hunger, 
or ſome other indiſpoſition; or it Is a relax- 
ation of the ſolids, waich induces weaknels, 

DEBOIST!NESS, debauchedneſs, &c. 

DEBONNAIRITY (debonairete, F.) 

DEBONNAIR/NESS N good humour, 
courteouſneſs, affability, &c. 

Chirograpbary DEBT, is a debt due by vir- 
tue of a note or writing under one's hand, and 
ö $8 in a court of judicature. | 

[ypothbecary DEBT, a debt which is due 
by virtue of ſome contract or condemnation, 

Predicatory DEBT, is a debt which ariſes 
from alienation of lands, &c. the whole pur- 
chaſe of which has not been paid. 

Priviledged DEBT, is a debt that muſt be 
ſatisfied beforc all others, as a king's tax, Cc. 
| Regular DEC'AGON (in Portification) 

a fortified town that has ten ſides and as man 
angles, or ten baſtions ; the angles of which 
are all equal one to another, 


DECAP'ILLATED (decapillatus, L..) 


To DEAR'TUATE (deartuatum, L..) to having the hair pulled or fallen off. 


disjoint, quarter or cut in peaces; to di- 
member. 


DEATH dead, Sax.) a pri vation of life, 


which is conſidered in the ſeparation of the 
ſoul om the body. 
DEATH-WATCH, a ſmall inſect. 


DECAS'TYLE (decaſtylus, L. of 3:a;un®;, 
Gr.) that has ten pillars. 

DECEAS/ED (decedé, F. deceſſus, L.) dead. 

DECEIT'FULNESS (of deceptis, L.) falls 
d-aling, deceiving, &c. 


DECEI'VABLENESS ſof deceptibilis, L.) 
ä deceittul 
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deceitful quality. | 

DECEMBER (of decem, L. ten) the laſt 
month in our year beginning at January, or 
the toth beginning at March. The time 
when the fun enters the tropick of Capricorn 
making our ſhorteſt day, 

DECEMBER ( Hieroglyphically) was re- 
preſented by a man with a horrid aſpect, 
clad in a ſhagged rug; with three or four 
night-caps upon his head, and over them a 
Turkiſh turba t; his noſe red and beard hung 
with icicles ; at his back a bundle of holly 
and ivy, holding in furred mittins a goat. 

DECEM/VIRAL Laws, the laws of the 
12 tables. 

DECEM'VIRI (among the Romans) the 
magiſtrates elected to govern the commons 
wealth ; inſtead of conſuls; theſe had an ab- 
ſolute power; but abuſing it, they were ba- 
niſhed, and their eſtates confiſcated, 

DECENCE 7 (decence, F. decet, L.) 1. 

DECENCY S Propriety of form; proper 
formality 3 becoming ceremony. 

Thoſe thouſand decencies, that daily flow 

From all her words and actions. 

Milt. Par, Loſt. 

In good works there may be goods in the 
general, but decence and gracefulneſs can be 
only in the particulars in doing the good. 

Sprat*s Serm, 
2. Suitableneſs to character; propriety, 
And muſt Ion, ſhe ſaid, my ſeeret ſmart ? 
What with: more decence were in filence kept. 
. Dryden's AEneids, 
3. Modeſty ; not ribaldry ; not obſcenity. 
Immodeſt words admit of no defence; 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe, 
Roſcommon, 
(decens, L.) becoming; fit; 


DECENT 
ſuitable, 

Since there muſt be ornaments both in 
painting and poctry, if they are not neceſſary, 
they muſt at leaſt be decent; that is in their 
due place, and but mgderate'y uſed, Dryden. 
_ DECENTLY, in a'proper manner 1 with 
ſuitable behaviour; without meanneſs or oſ- 
tentation : 2. without immodeſt yx. 
He perform what friendſhip, Juſtice, truth 
require; Xi 
What could he more, but decently retire ? 

1 een 

DECEP'TIBLE (deceptilis, L.) eaſ to be 
deceived, 4 ; 

DECEP/TIVE (deceptivus, L.) deceiving, 
deceitful. 

DECERP'TIBLE (of decerpere, L.) that 
may be cropped off. 

DECES'SION (deceſſio. L.) a departing or 
going away. 

DECID/UQUSNESS (of deciduas, L.) 
aptneſs to fall, | 

DECIMA/TION (in the time of the civil 
wars in England) the ſequeſtring the tenth 
part of a man's eſtimation. 


DECIRCINA!TION (of degircinare, Ls) 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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a drawing a circle with a pair of compaſſes. 


DECI'SIVENESS (of dec, F.) deciſive 
property. 

Half DECK (in a great ſhip) a deck which 
reaches from the main-maſt to the ſtern, 

Quarter DECK, reaches from the ſteerage 
aloft to the maſter's round houſe. 

Spare DECK (in a ſbip) is the uppermoſt 
deck of all that lies between the main maſt 
and the miſſen; and is alſo called the Orlope, 

To raiſe a DECK. (Sea term) is to put it up 
higher. | 

To fink a DECK. (Sea term) is to lay it lower. 

DECLA'RABLE (declarabilis, L.) that 
may be declared. 

North or Soutb DECLINA'TION of ary 
far or point of heaven (with Aſtronomers) is the 
diſtance of the ſtar, &c. from the equator, 
accordingly as it declines northwards or ſouth- 
ward, | - 

True or Real DECLINATION of a Pla- 
net (with Aſtronomers) is the diſtance of its 
true place from the equator. 

Circle of DECLINATION ( Aftronomy) a 
great circle of the ſphere, paſſing thro* the 
poles of the world. 

Parallax of the DECLINATION ( Afro- 
nomy) is an arch of the circle of Declination, 
whereby the parallax of the altitude increa- 
ſes or diminiſhes the declination of the ſtar. 

Refraction of the DECLINATION ( Afro. 
nomy) an arch of the circle of the Declination 
whereby the Declination of a ſtar is increaſed 
or diminiſhed by means ef the refraction. 

DECLINING (declinans, L.) leaning or 
bowing downwards or moving from, 

DECLIVOQUS (declivis, L.) ſteep down» 
wards. p 8 

To DECOC T (decoctum, L.) to ſeeth or 
boil well, 

DECOCTIBLE (deco#ib;lis, L.) eaſy to 
be ſodden or boiled, 
 DECOCTIVE (decoctivus, L.) eaſily ſod- 
den. 

DE COC URE decofura, L.) a decoction, 


a broth or liquor wherein things have been boiled. 


| DECOLORA/TION, a ſtaining or mar- 
ring the colour. 

DE/COMPOUND (dzcompoſitum, L. un 
deconipoſe, F.) a word compoſed of more than 
two words, as indiſpoſition, 

DECOMPOSITION (with Aporhecaries) 
is the reduction of a body into the parts or prin- 
cipals that it is compoſed or conſiſts of. 

DECO'RAMENT (decoramentum, L.) an 
ornament, an adorning. | 

DE'CORATED (decoratus, L. decore, F.) 
beautified, adorned, 

DECORA'TIONS (with Archites) orna- 
ments in churches and other publick edifices, 
or other things that inrich a building, trium- 
phal arch, &c. 

DE'COROUS 7 (decoroſus, L.) fair and 

; DECOROVSE F lovely, beautiful, grace- 
ful, comely. 

T9 
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To DECORTICATE (decorticare, L.) to 
peel or pull off the bark of trees. 

DECO RUM (in Arebitecture) is the ſuit - 
ing and proportioning all the parts of a build - 
ing, ſo as will beſt become the ſituation and 
defigu, 7. e. different proſpects are to be cho- 
ſen for ſeveral parts of a building, according 
to the nature of the place, &c. and muſt be 
differenit diſpoſitions and proportions for a pa- 
lace to that of a church. 

- DECREATION, a depriving of being, an 
annihilation of what has been created, 

DECREPID -(decrepitus, L. decrepir, F.) 
worn out with age, ſo as to walk floaping, | 
& 


c. | 
To DECREPITATE (of de and erepita- 
tum, L.) to reduce to powder, that makes a 
trackling noiſe. 
DECRE'TAL, a refcript or letter of 2 
, whereby ſome point or queſtion in the 
eccleſiaſtical law, is ſolved or determined, F. 
DECUM/BITURE (of decumbere, L. to 
lie down) a lying down, a being feized with 
a diſeaſe, ſo as to be forced to take to the bed. 
DECURTA'TION, the cutting or mak- 
ing ſhort. 
DECUS'SATION, a cutting a-crofs, or 
in the form of a letter X or ſtarwiſe. g 
DECUSSO/RIUM (with Surgeons) an in- 
ſtrument with which the ſkin called Dura 
Mater being preſſed upwards is joined to the 
Rull, fo that the corrupt matter gathered be- 
tween the ſkull and Dura Mater, may be 
let out at a hole made with a * 2 
DEDE/CORATED (dedeceratus, L.) diſ- 
honoured, diſgraced. | 
DEDEC'OROUS (dedecorus, L.) uncomely, | 
unſeemly, diſhoneſt, | 
DEDICA'TION Day, the feſtival of the 
dedication of a church, anciently obſerved in 
every pariſh with ſolemnity and good cheer, | 
moſt of the ancient annual fairs are kept on 
that day, and they firſt aroſe from the con- 
courſe of people on the forementioned occa - 


ſions. | veſſels of the b 


DEDITYTIOUS (dedititius, L.) yielding or 
2 himſelf up into the power of ano- 

er. 

DE DU CIBLENESS (of deducibilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being deducted. 

DEED Iadented (in Law) an indenture, a 
writing cut into dents or notches on the top 
or fide, which conſiſts of two or more parts; 
and in which it is expreffed, that the parties 
concerned have interchangeably or ſeverally 
ſet their hands and ſeals to every part of it. 

DEED Pol! is a fingle plain deed un. 

Polled DEED { indented, ſhewing that 


only one of the parties has put his hand and 
ſeal to it, for the purpoſe therein mentioned, 
DEEP'NESS (deopneype, Sax.) depth. 
DEE'SIS (Stari, Gr.) a beſceching or in- 
treating. | 
DEESIS (with Rbetoricians) a figure fre- 
quently uſed in oratory or poetry, on occaſion 


D E 
either of earneſt intreaty or calling to witneſt; 
. 
| (in Hera a w 
* DEFATIGAR ann 
DEFAT'1G ABL. of defatipabi!; 
L.) aptneſs to be tired, ot 
To DEFAULT“ (of defante, of faute, F.) 
to render a perſon liable to ſome forfeit, fine, 
| amercement or puniſhment, by omitting to do 
2— enjoined, or committing ſomething 
DEFAULT” (in Common Law) an offence 
in omitting to do what ought to be done. 
DEFECT/IVENESS (of defe&ivus, I. 
defeuofite, F.) faultineſs, imperfection. 
Line of DEFE'NCE Ficbant (in Fortif.) is 
a right line drawn from the point or vertex 


| of the baſtion to the concourſe of the Oppoſite 


| flank with the courtine. 

Line of DEFENCE Raſant (in Fortif.) is 
the face of the baſtion continued to the cour- 
tine. 


To be in a prſture of DEFENCE, is to be 


provided and in readineſs to oppoſe an enemy, 
DEFEND'ABLE (of deferdere, L. defendre, 


F.) that may be defended, 
EFENDERS, in ancient times, digni. 
taries in church and ſtate to take care of the 
preſervation of the publick weal, to protect 
the poor and helpleſs, and maintain the in- 
tereſt and cauſes of the church. 
DEFE N'SIBLENESS (of defenſus, I.) 
capableneſs of being defended. 
DEFEN'SITIVES (with Sargeont) ban- 
dages, plaiſters, or the like, uſed in curing 
wounds, to moderate the violence of the pain, 
impreſſion of the external air, &c. 
DEFEN/SIVE (defenfif, F.) that 
DEFEN'SITIVE 5 which ſerves to de- 
fend, proper for defence. 
DEFEN'SIVES (with Phyſicians, 
DEFEN'SATIVES &c,) medicines 
outwardly applied to prevent an inflammation. 
DE/FERENTS (with Anatomiſts) thoſe 
appointed for the convey- . 
ance of humours from one part to another, 


DEFICIENCY. of deficientia, L. 
| DEFI'CIENTNESS he, coming 


ſhort, want, failing, 

DEFI'CIENT Hyperbo/a, a curve of that 
denomination, having only one aſymptote and 
two hyperbolical legs, running out infinitely 
towards the ſides of the aſymptote, but the 
contrary ways. . 

DEFI'CIENT Numbers (in Arithmetic) 
are numbers, all whoſe parts added together, 
amount to leſs than the integar, whoſe parts 
they are, as 8, whoſe parts 1, 2 and 4 make 
5 7, and fo the parts of 16 make but 15, 

6. 

To DEFLLE, is to reduce an army to 2 
ſmall front, to march thro' a narrow place. 

DE'/FINITENESS (06f definitus, L. def, 

Fu limitedneſs. : 
DEFINITION, a ſhort and plain deſcrip- 
| 


tion 


uring 
pain, 


| that 
to de» 


cant, 
Jicines 
ation. 

thoſe 


Ynvey» - 


her. 


deſcrip- 


tion 


2 


2 2 with its nature and ptineipal 


operties a deciſion or determination of 

— affair; 4 e 2 ex- 
laiaing a thing itual attributes. 

, Three things are neceſſary to make a de- 
finition good. 

1. It muſt be univerſal, i. e. it muſt con- 
tain the whole thing defired. F 

2. It muſt be proper, it muſt agree with 
the thing defined. 

3- It muſt be clearer than the thing de- 
fined, 7. e. it ought to render the idea of it 
more plain and diſtint, and make us (as 
much as can be) to underſtand the nature of 
it, and e 
its principal properties. 

DEFINITION (with Logicians) an unfold- 
ing the eſſence or being of a thing, by its 
kind and difference, | 


DEFIN/ITIVENESS (of definitif, F.) de- 


fnitivus, L.) decifiveneſs, &c. 

To DEFLA'GRATE (deflagratum, L.) to 
inkindle and burn off in a crucible, a mixture 
of ſalt or ſome mineral with a ſulphu- 
reous one, in order to purify the falt, or to 
make a Regulus of a mineral. 

DEFLEXURE (deflexyra, L.) a bending 
downwards, a turning afide or out of the way, 

DEFLEC'TION (of the rays of light) a 
bending downwards, a turning afide, a pro- 
perty different both from reflection and Re- 
fraction, the ſame which is called Infection 

Sir Iſaac Newton. 
DEFLORA/TION 2 raviſting; the tak - 
r ing away _ woman's 
irgini e taking awa 
"== of a thing, : — 

DEFLOWE'RMENT (defloratie, L.) the 
act of deflowering a virgin; alſo the ſuffering 
of that act. 

DE'FLUOVUS (defluus, L.) flowing, down, 
falling, ſhedding. 
eaſe in trees, whereby they loſe their bark. 
This diſtemper 2 from a ſharp humour 
that diſſolves the glue, by means of which 
the bark is faſtened to the wood ; and ſome - 
times it is occaſioned by too great drought. L. 
DEFORM*'EDNESS (deformitas, L.) ug- 
lineſe, ill-fayouredneſs 3 a diſpleaſing or pain- 
ful idea, which is excited in the mind on 
account of ſome objeſt that wants that uni- 
formity which conſtitutes beauty. 
DEFRAY/MENT (of defrayer, F.) the 
payment of expences, 

DEFRICA'TION, a rubbing. F. 
DEF/TARDAR, the treaſurer of the re- 
venues of the Turkiſh and Perſian empire. 

DEGEN'ERA TED (ſpoken of Plants) 
grown wild. 

DEGEN'ER ATENESS (degeneratio, L.) 
— a being grown wild, out of kind, 

e. 

DEGENERA'TION, the act of failing or 
G&clining from a more perfect or valuable kind 


4 


PE 


or condition to a leſs; a deviation from the 
virtue of anceſtors. 0 

DEOLUTINAT ED (deglutinarus, L,) 
unglued. 

DEGLUTI'TION, a ſwallowing down; 
that action in living creatures, by which that 
which is chew'd in the mouth, or any liquor, 
deſcends into the ſtomach by the motion and 
contraction of the fibres of the gullet. 

DEGRADA'TION, a degrading, the a& 
of depriving or ſtripping a perſon tor ever of 
a dignity or degree of honour, &c, | 

To DEGRA'/VATE (degravatum, L.) to 
make heavy, to burden. 

DEGREE (degre, F.) ſtep ; alſo any ſtate 
or condition, that is as it were aſcending and 
deſcending, 

DEGREE (with Aſtron.) is the 360th part 
of the circumference of any circle ; a degree 
is divided into 60 parts called Minutes, and 
each Minute into 60 parts called Seconds, and 
ſo into Thirds, &c. The ſpace of one degree 
in the heavens is accounted to anſwer to 60 
miles on earth. 

DEGREE (in Fortif.) is a ſmall part of an 
arch of a circle (the circle containing 360 
degrees) which ſerves for the meaſuring the 
content of the angle, ſo an angle is ſaid to be 
of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 or 60 degrees, c. 

DEGREES of Fire (with Chymiſts) are ac- 
counted four, The firſt is the moſt geatle 
heat of all, made only by two or three coals ; 
the 2d a degree of heat juſt. to warm the veſ- 
ſel ſenſibly, made by four or five coals, and 
ſo that a man may endure his hand upon it 
for ſome time; the zd is when there is heat 
ſufficient to make a veſſel containing five or 
fix quarts of water boil ;z the gth degree is as 
great a heat as can poſſibly be made in a fur- 
nace: but all theſe degrees of heat admit of 
ſome yariations, according to the peculiar cir- 


z cumſtances of the operations, furnace, veſſels, 
DEFLU'VIUM (among Botranifts) a dif- | 


quantity of matter to be heated, Cc. 
DEICIDE (from deus and cædo, L.) the 
murder of God ; the act of killing God : it 
is only uſed in ſpeaking of the death of our 
bleſſed Saviour. | 
Explain how ſuffered pain, 
Almighty languiſh'd, and eternal dy'd ; 
How by her patient victor death was ſlain, 
And earth profan'd, yet bleſs'd with deicide. 


Prior. 
DEJECTEDNESS $ jefio, L.) a low- 


neſs of ſpirits, melancholy. 
| What beſides 

Of ſorrow and dejection, and deſpair, 

Our frailty can ſuftain, thy tidings bring, 


Departure from this happy place. 


Milt. Par. loft. 
2. Weakneſs, inability: 3. (in medicine) a 
going to ſtool, 4#Þ 
DEJECTURE, The excrements. 
DEJECTION (with Afrol.) is faid of the 


[ 


planets, when in their detriment, i. e. "_ 


D E 


Ahey have loſt their force or influence by rea- 
ſon of being in oppoſition to ſome others, 
which check and counter · act them. 

DE IEC TION (with Phyſicians) the art of 
ejecting or evacuating the excrements by means 


of the periſtaltick motion of the guts. 

DEI JUDICIUM (i. e. the judgment of 
God, ſo called, becauſe it was accounted an 
appeal to God for the juſtice of a cauſe; and 
that the decifion was according to the ap- 
pointment of divine providence) the old Saxon 
manner of trial by Ordeal. 

DEINCLYNERS (in Dialling) ſuch dials 
as both decline and incline, or recline at the 
Same time. 

DEI'PAROUS (deiparus, L. of deus, a God, 
and pario to bring forth, L.) that beareth or 
bringeth forth a god. 

DEIS'TICAL {of dete, F. of deus, L.) of 
deiſm or Deiſts. 

DEIS'TICALNESS (of dee, F. deus, L.) 
deiſtical principles. 

DE/ISTS (of Deus, L. God) a ſect among 
the Chriſtians of moſt or all denominations, 
who believe there is one God, a providence, 
the immortality of the ſoul, virtue and vice, 
rewards and puniſhments ; but reject revela- 
tion, and believe no more than what natural 
Iight diſcovers to them, and believe no other 
article of the Chriſtian religion, or any other. 

DEIVIRITLE (among Schoo! Divines) is a 
term uſed to ſignify ſomething both divine and 
human, of Deus, God, and Virlis, pertaining 
to man. 

DELACRYMA'TION, a falling down of 
the humours, the wateriſhneſs of the eyes, 
Or a weeping much. L. 

DELACTA'TION, a weaning from the 


breaſt. 

DELAP'SED (delapſus, L.) ſliding or ſlid- 
den down. L. 

DELASSA'TION, a tiring or wearying. L. 

DELECT'ABLENESS, delightfulneſs, 

leaſantneſs, 

DELECTA'NEOUS (delefaneus, L.) de- 
lightſome, pleaſant. 

DEL'EGATES, are commiſſioners of ap- 
peal, appointed by the king under the great 
ſeal in caſes of appeals from the eccleſiaſtical 
court. 

To DE'LE (of delere, L.) to blot 

To DELE'TE out, 

DELETE'RIUM (prob. of deni, Gr. to 
hurt) any thing that is of a deadly poiſonous 
or miſchievous quality. 

DELF (of delpan, Sax. to delve or dig) a 
mine or quarry. 

' DELIFACAL Problem, a famous problem 
among the antient mathematicians about 
goubling the cube. 

DELIBATED (delibatut, L.) taſted, 

DELIB'ERATIVR Rbetorick, is that 
which is employed in proving a thing, or con- 
vincing an aſſembly of it, in order to induce 
them to put it in execution. 


| 


DE 


| DELIBRAYFION, a pealing or taking d 
the bark, I. 
DELICATENESS (deliciæ, delicateſſe, F.) 
daintineſs, niceneſs, tenderneſs. 
DEL/ICATUDE (delicatudo, L.) delici. 
ouſneſs. 
DELI/CIOUSNESS (of delicioſus, IL. ) 
ſweetneſs of taſte, &c. 
DELICIOSITY (deliciefitas) L.) delici. 
ouſneſs. | 
DELICIO'SE (delicious, L.) very delicious 


or ſweet. 


DELIGHT 'FULNESS 2 (of deliciæ, L.) 
DELIGHT'SOMNESS S delice, F. an} 
Inerre, Sax.) very pleaſant. 


DELIN'/EATED (delineatus, L.) drawn: 
with the out lines, pourtray'd, repreſentei 
by dravght or picture. 

DELINUMENT (delinimentum, L.) a mi. 
tigating or aſſwaging. 

l Hogg animi, a fainting away c 
fwconing, L. 

DELYRAMENT (deliramentum, L.) 2 
dotage or doting. 

DELIR'IOUS (of delirium, L. delire, F.) 
doting or being light- headed. 

DELV'VERER (of delivrer, F. liberater, 
L.) one who frees from. 

ELITIGA'TION, a ſtriving, a child. 
ing, a contending, L. 

DEL'PHIN (in Afronomy) a northern con- 
ſtellation conſiſting of ten ſtars, 

DELPHOS, a city in Bæœotia. 

DELTOIDES (of A the Greek ${xra, and 
ed., fhape) a triangular muſcle ariſing from 
the clavicular, from the upper proceſs of the 
ſhoulder-blade ; as alſo from the proceſs of the 
ſame, called ſpiniforme, and is faſtened to th: 
middle of the ſhoulder-bone, which it lift 
directly upwards, &c, 

DELTO'TON (3exrwriv, Gr.) a conſtel 
lation or cluſter of fix ſtars, in form reſen- 
bling the letter A, called otherwiſe Triang:- 
lus 1 

E'LUGE (dilavium, L.) an inundation 
or overflowing of the earth either in part c 
the whole by water, 

DELUMBA'TION, a beating or breaking 


of the Joins, L. 
DEMAI/'N 
DEMEAN Þ holds originally of himſell, 
DEMESN. ) which the Crvilians cal 
Dominicum, and is oppoſed to Feodum or fee, 
which ſignifies land held of a ſuperior lord. 
| Indeed (the land of the crown only accepted) 
there is no land that is not held of ſome ſupe- 


that land which a mat 


| rior; becauſe all, either mediately or imme- 


diately, do depend on the crown; fo that 
when a man, in pleading, would intimate 
that his land is his own, he pleads that he c 
ſelxed or poſſeſſed thereof in bis demain as © 
te; and by this he means, that tho? his 1ans 
be to him and his heirs for ever; yet it is not 
true demain, but depends upon a ſuperiot 


lord, 
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DEMAND! (in Law) a claim ot calling 


| for any thing due. | 
OA MIER'S ED Udemer ſus, L.) plinged, 


drowned, 
DEMI Baſtion (in 1 a baſtion 


that has only one face and one 

DEMI Canon of the leaft fize 7 * Gun · 
ners) a great gun, carrying a ball of fix inches 
diameter, and thirty pound weight, requires 
a charge of twenty four pound of 15 
and will carry a ball point blank 1 56 paces. 
This gun weighs 5400 pounds; is in length 
from ten to eleven feet, and the diameter at 
the bore is fix inches one fourth. 

DEMI Canon Ordinary (with Gunners) car- 
ries a ball fix inches one fixth diameter, and 
thirty two pound weight; requires. a charge 
of ſeventeen pound and half of powder, weighs 

600 pound; is in length twelve feet; the 

iameter n half, and 
carries a ball 1 ces. 

DEMI Cater — (with Gun- 
neri) carries a ball of fix inches three eighthsdia- 
meter, and 36 pound weight ; requires a charge 
of 18 pound of powder; weighs 6000 pound; 
is in length 13 foot; the diameter at the bore 
is fix inches three fourths, and carries a ball 
upon a point blank 180 paces. 


DEMI-CUL/VERINE (of demi and cou- | i 


levrine, F.) a piece of ordnance of ſeveral ſorts 
DEMI-CULVERINE Ordinary (with Gun- 
ners) is in weight 2700 pound, is ten feet 
long; diameter at the bore four inches and 
half; requires a charge of ſeven pound, four 
ounces of powder; the ball is four inches 
one fouth diameter, and in weight ten pound 
eleven ounces ; and ſhoots upon a point blank 
175 paces. 
DEMI-CULVERINE of the leaft ſize, is 
a piece of ordnance, in weight 3000 pound; 
in length from nine to ten feet, the diameter 
at the bore four inches one fourth ; requires a 
aharge of fix pound one fourth 8 car- 
ries a ball of nine pound weight, and four 
inches one fourth diameter, will ſhoot upon a 
point blank 174 paces, 
DEMI-CULVERINE Extraordinary, a 
piece of ordnance of 3000 pound weight, 
is ten feet one third long, four inches three 
fourths diameter at the bore, requires a charge 
of eight pound and half of powder, and a ball 
of four inches art a half diameter, and twelve 
pound eleven ounces weight, and will ſhoot 
upon a point blank 178 paces. 
DEMI-DITONE (with Muficians) the 
ſame as Tierce Minor. | 
DEMI-GORGE (in Fortif.) is half the 
gorge or entrance into the baſtion, but not 
taken from angle to angle, where the baſtion 
joins the courtin, but from the angle at the 
flank to the centre of the baſtion, or the 
angle that the courtins would make, if they 
were thus lengthened to meet in the baſtion. 
DEMI-HAQUE, a ſort of gun. See Hague, 
DEMI-LUN , A half moon, F. » 


| 


DE 
DEMI-SANG (Law term) of the half 
blood ; as when a man has 4} by his wife, 


either ſon or daughter, and upon the death 
of his wife he marries another, and has alſo a 


ſon or daughter by her; theſe ſoiis of daugh- 


ters are commonly called ba/f-brothers, or 
balf-fiſters, or of the half-bloed, F. | 

DEMIUR'GIC(demiurgicus, L. $npuvyiie 
of Ne-, the publick and ipyey, Gr. work} 
of or pertaining to a creator, 

DE'/'MONS (Aaiuwys, according to ſome 
of dagio dai, to diſtribute, to adminiſter, others 
of dt, to make afraid, others of dat, 
Gr. to know) were certain ſpirits or genii, 
who are reported to have appeared to men, 
either to ſerve them or do them hurt. 

DEMON'STRABLENESS, plainneſs or 
ealineſs to be demonſtrated, capableneſy of 
demonftration, 

DEMONSTRATION (with Philo vow) 
a ſyllogiſm in form, containing a c | 
invincible truth of a fition, 

- DEMONSTRATION (with Logicians) 
an argument ſo convincing, that the conclufion 
muſt neceſſarily be infallible: 


A Poſitive DEMONSTRATION, is one 


which proceeding by affirmative and evident 
* opens; dependent on each other, ends 
in the thing to be demonſtrated, 

A Negative DEMONSTRATION, is 


whereby a thing is ſhewn to be ſuch from 


| 


ſome abſurdity that would follow, if it were 
otherwiſe, 

A DEMONSTRATION @ Priore, one 

whereby an effect is proved from a cauſe ; or 
a concluſion by ſomething previous, either a 
cauſe or an antecedent. - 
A DEMONSTRATION @ Pofteriore, is 
one whereby either a cauſe is proved from an 
effect, or a concluſion by ſomething poſtezior, 
either an effect or a conſequent, | 

A Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, one 
framed from reaſoning drawn from the ele- 
ments of Euclid, 

A M:chanical DEMONSTRATION, is 


one whoſe reaſonings are drawn from rules of 


mechanicks. 


DEMONSTRATION (with Mathemati- 
cians) a chain of arguments depending one 
_ — and _—_— founded on firſt 
and ſelf evident principles, or plain 
tions raiſed and 33 from ho Rn 
in the concluſion it ends in the invincible proof 
of the thing to be demonſtrated, | 

DEMON/STRATIVE (with Rbetoricians 
one of the genera or kinds of eloquence, uſ 


in the compoſing panegyricks, invectives, Cc. 


DEMON'STRATIVENESS, aptneſs for 


demonſtration, 


DE MON'STRATORY (demonſtratoriu:, 
L.) belonging to defnonftration. 


EMURE'NESS, reſervedneſs, affected 


gravity. 


To DEMUR/R (demeurer, F. of demorari, 
L.) to put in 2 or objections in a ſuit ; 
|<] 


DE 


to delay or put off a further hearing, In 
Cbascery, a defendant demurs to 2 plaintiff's 
bill, by affirming that it is defective in ſuch 
or ſuch a point, and demands the judgment of 
the court upon it, if he ſhall be obliged to 
make any farther or other anſwer to it. 

DEN (in Ola Records) a low place, and is ad- 
ded to the names of ſeyeral towns and villages 


in the ſame ſenſe, as Tenderden in Kent, &c. | 


DENA'RII DE CHARITATE, Vbit- 
ſan farthings, an ancient cuſtomary oblation to 
the cathedral about / bitſuntide, when the 
prieſt of the pariſh, and many of the pariſhioners 
went to vifit the mother-church, _. 

-DENA'RIUS, a Roman filver coin, mark - 
ed with the letter X, it being in value 10 
. aſſes, or about 7 pence half-penny Exgliſb, L. 

DENARIUS DEI (i. e. God's Penny) 
earneſt money; ſo termed, becauſe in ancient 
times, the money that was laid down to bind 
any bargain or agreement, was given to God, 
i. e. either to the church or poor, L. 

DENARRABLE (denarrabilis, L.) that 
may be related. 

* DENARRA'TION, a narration. L. 

DENTRTTES (of 8:13;21, Gr.) a ſort of 
whitiſh or aſh-col-ur*'d tones, which are ſeen 
on trees, ſhrubs, &c. 

DENEB (with Aſtronomers) a ſtar called 
otherwiſe Cauda lucida, or the lion's tail. 

DENSATION, a making thick. 

DENSE/NESS (denſitas, L.) a quality be- 
longing to compact bodies; thickneſs, a pro- 
perty of bodies whereby they contain ſuch a 
quantity of matter under ſuch a bulk. | 

DEN'TALS (Dentales, L.) ſuch letters in 
pronouncing, which the teeth are abſolutely 
neceſſary, are by Gra» marians ſo called. 

DENTA'LIS Latis (in Pharmacy) a kind 
of well, which being pulvetiz'd, is us'd in 
medicaments as an excellent Allali. 

DENTAR/PAGA. (of dens, L. a tooth, 
and dpragea, Gr.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument for 
drawing teeth. 

DENTA'TED (dentatus, L.) having teeth. 

DENTIC'ULATED (denticulatus, L.) 
having teeth, or jagged. 

DEN TED (of dentatus, L.) having notches 
like teeth. | 


DENTIL'OQUIST (dentiloguus, L.) one | 


that ſpeaketh through the teeth. 

DENTIL'OQUY (dentiloguium, L.) a 
ſpeaking through the teeth. | 

DENU'DATED (denudatus, L.) made 
naked or bare, | 

DENUMERA'TION, a preſent paying 
down f money. 

DENUN'TIATED (denunciatus, L.) de- 
nounced, 3 

To DEOBSTRUCT' {with Phyfcians) is 
to remove obſtructions or ſtoppages z to open 
the pores of the body. 

DEODAND (Deadandum, g. dandum Deo, 
4. e. to be devoted to God) a thing as it were 


iortaited to Col, to atone for the violent death | 


of man by mifadventure ; as if a man were 
killed by the accidental fall of a tree, or run 
over by a cart-wheel ; then the tree or cart. 
wheel, or cart and horſes, is to be fold, and 
the money to be given to the poor, 

DEOP'PILATIVES (in Pharmacy) me- 
dicines which ſoften, reſolve and remove ob. 
ſtructions. b 

To DEPAU'PERATE (depauperatum, L.) 
to impoveriſh or make poor. 

DEPECULA'TOR, one that robs the 
commonyealth ; or imbezzles the publick 
treaſure, | 
 DEPEN'CILLED 2 (of de and penecillut, 

DEPEN'SILLED L. pencil) deſigned 
or drawn out with a pencil. 

To DEPHLECG MATE (in Chymiſtry) is 
to clear any thing from phlegm or water: as 
a ſpirit is ſaid to be well dephlegmated, when 
it is made pure by being rectified and diſtilled 
over again, and cither wholly, or as much as 
may be, cleared of ail water and phlegm, 

DEPHLE/GM'D. See to depblegmate. 

DEPLO'RABLENESS, lamentableneſs. 

DEPLU'MATED (deplumatus, L.) having 
the feathers taken off, 

DEPLU/MED (deplume, F.) deplumated. 

DEFORT', deportment, behaviour. Milton. 

DEPORTA'TION (among the Roman:) 
a ſort of baniſhment, by which ſome iſland 
or other was aſſigned for the baniſhed perſon 
to abide in, with a prohibition not to ſtir out 
upon pain of death. L. R 

To DEPO'SE (depoſitum, of deponere, L.) 
to lay a thing down or to pledge it as a ſecu- 
rity for the performance of a contract; alfo 
to ſequeſter or ſtrip a perſon of his dignity. 
It is different from ablication in this, that ab- 
dication is taken to be the voluntary act of 
the perſon who poſſeſſes the office or dignity z 
but depoſition is an obliging him to quit it by 
force; it is pretty much the ſame with de- 
privation and degradation; but the latter in- 
deed is uſually attended with more formality 
and ceremonies. | | 
\ DEPOS'T (depeſitum, L.) the thing put 
into the hands of another to keep. 

DEPOSIT (depofirum, L. depit, F.) 2 
pledge. | 

DEPOSI/TIO (with Grammarians) the 
ending of the dimenſions of a Latin or Greek 
verſe; ſo as to find out, whether it be per- 
fect, redundant or deficient. L. 


of another, or in a place; alſo a wager. L. 
Simple DEPOSI'TUM (in Law) is either 
neceſſary or voluniary ; neceflary as in caſe of 
Fire, Shipavreck, &c. 

Voluntary DEPOSITUM, that which is 
committed by choice. | 
| Judiciary DEPOSITUM, is when a thing, 
the right of which is conteſted between twe 
or more perſons, is depoſited in the hands of 
a third perſon, by the decree of the judge. 


DEPRECA'TION (in Rbeterick) a figure 
| whereby 


DEPOS'ITUM, a pledge left in the hands 
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whereby the orator invokes the aid of ſome | 
rſon or- thing, or prays for ſome evil or 
puniſhment to befal him, who ſpeaks falſely, 
either himſelf or his adverſary. 

DEPRE'CIATED. (depreciatus, L.) cried 
down in price or undervalued. 

To DEPREHEND (deprebendere, L.) to 
catch or ſieze unawares. 2 

DEPREHEN'SIBLENESS, capableneſs of 
being caught or underſtood, Wins Hey 

DE'PRIMENS with Anatomiſis) one of 
the ftrait muſcles, which moves the globe or 
ball of the eye, which ſerves to pull it down- 
wards ; it is alſo called humilis, L. 

* DEPRE'TIATED (depretiatus, L.) leſſen- 
ed in the price, undervalued, vilified. 

DEPRETIA”'TION, an undervaluing, a 
leſſening the eſteem or value, &c. L. 

DEPRIVATION {in the Cannon Lato) the 
act of diveſting or taking away a ſpi.itual pro- 
motion of dig ity. | We 

DEPRIVATION @ bereficio, is when for 
ſome great crime a miniſter is wholly and for 
ever deprived of his benefice or living. _ | 

DEPRIVATION ab effcio, is when a mi- 
niſter is for ever deprived of his office. 

To DEPU'CELATE (&deprceler, F.) to de- 
flower, to bereave of virginity, _ | 
DEPUL'SORY (depulſorius, L.) putting a- 

away, averting. 

To DE PURATE (depuratum, L.) to pu- 
rify, to ſeparate the pure from the impure 
part of any thing, 

DEPU'RED, purified, defecated, cleared 
from dregs. 

DEP!/UTY (in the ſenſe of the Law) one 
who executes any office, Fc. in the right of 
another man; for whoſe miſdemeanour or 
forfeiture, the perſon for whom he acts ſhall 
loſe his office, | 

DERAIGN/MENT (with Civilians) a 
diſcharge of a profeſſion ; a term ſometimes 
applied to ſuch religious perſons, who forſook 
their orders. _ 

DERELICT" Lands, ſuch lands as are for- 
ſaken by the ſea. | 

DERVSORY (deriſorius, L.) ridiculous, 
alſo to be Janghed at. - | | 

DERIVA'TION (of de and rivus, a river 
or ſtream, L.) properly à draining of water 
or turning its courſe, ws | 

DER MATODES (of. Nena, the ſkin, 
Gr.) an ephithet given to the exterior mem 
brance that inveſts the brain, ſkin-Iike. 

DEROG/ATIVE (derogativus, L.) dero- 
gatory, detracting from the worth of. vi 

| DEROG'/ATORINESS, tendency to de- 
rogate. | 1 

DER VICES 2 (WT, a beggar, Heb.) 

DER/VISES S among the Turks, a ſort of 
monks who proteſs extreme poverty, and lead 
a very auſtere life. "A 

DESCAN'T (in a metaphorical ſenſe) a con» 
tinued diſcourſe or comment, & large para- 


= 


DE 


DESCEND'ING (deſcendens, L.) falling 
or moving from below downwards. | 
| DESCENDING 7/atitude (Aftron.) is the 
latitude of a planet in its return from the 
nodes to the equator, | 
DESCEN/SIONAL Difference (Aſtron) 
is the difference hetween the right and oblique 
aſcenſion af the ſame tar, e 
Lineal DESCENT ,, is that which is con- 
vey'd down in a right line from the grand- 
father to the father, and from the father to 
the ſon, and from the ſon to the grandſon. 
Collateral DESCENT, is that which ſprings 
out of the fide of the line or blood, as from a 
man to hjs brother, nephew, c. ve 3h 
DESCENT (in Mechanicks) is the motion 
or tendency of a body towards the centre of 
the earth, either directly or obliquely. '* 
DESCENT Into & moat or ditch (in Forti- 
fication) is a deep digging into the earth of the 
covered way, in the form of a trench ; the 
top of which is covered with planks or wat- 
tles bound cloſe together, and well loaded 


| with earth, to ſecure the ſoldiers againſt fire, 


in their paſſage into the moat or ditch, 
To DESCRI'BE (deſcribere, L.) to write 
out or ſet down in writing. | | 
To DESCRIBE (in Language) is to explain. 
To DESCRIBE (in Drawing, Painting, 
&c.) to draw the form of a thing, to repreſent, 
DESCRIP*TION, as to its outward ap- 
pearance, reſembles a definition, it is a ſuper- 
ficial, inaccurate definition of a thing, giving 
a ſort of knowledge thereof; from ſome ac- 
cidents and circumſtances peculiar to it, which 
determine it enough to give an idea, which 
may diſtinguiſh it from other things, but 
without explaining its nature cr eflence, 
DESCRIPTS/ (with Betanick Writers) ſuch 
plants as are deſcribed. | 
DESECRA'TION a unhallowing, a pro- 
phaning. f ö 3 
A DE'SART (deſertum, L.) a wilderneſs, 
a large wild part ofa country, a fol:tary, lone- 
ſome place. | | | 
 DESER TLESS, without merit, undeſerving. 
DESIC CATIVE Medicines, thoſe that 
are of a drying quality. Ag 
A'DESICCATIVE (with Phyſicians) a 
drying plaiſter or ointment. N 
To DESI/DE (deſidere, L.) to fink or (all 
down. Ka 
DESID/IOSE f. ( defidioſus, L.) idle, 
DESID'TOUS T flothful, lazy, fluggiſh. 
DESI/GN, reſpe#ing Arts and Sciences, de- 
notes the thought, plan, geometrical repreſen- 
tation, Sc. | 
DESIGN (in Painting) the firſt draught or 
ſketch of a picture; or in general is the thought 
that the artiſt had about any great piece; 
whether the cortours or outlines be only drawn, 


or whether the piece has the ſhadows or the 


colours; ſo that if there appears much {kill or 

judgment, it is common to ſay, tbe Deſign 

is great and noble, 4 05 | day 
os DESIGN 


phraſe on any ſubject. bo . 
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DE 
DESIGN (in Painniig) is alſo uſed to ſigni- 
fy the juſt meaſures, the proporticns and out- 
ward forms, which thoſe objects ought to 
have, which are drawn in imitation of nature, 
and may be called a juf imitation of nature, 
DESIGNA'TION, an appointment, de- 
fignation, nomination ; alſo the marking the 
abutments and boundings of an eſtate. 

DESIP/IENCE) with Phyſicians) the do- 

or raving of a ſick perſon. 

DESIP'IENT (defpiens, L.) fooliſh, 
doating · | | 

DESIR'ABLENESS, worthineſs to be 
deſired. 

DESIRE (defir, F. defiderium, L.) uneaſi- 
neſs of nfind on account of the abſence of a- 
ny thing, the preſent enjoyment of which 
would afford pleaſure and delight; longing, 
wiſhing ; alſo entreaty or requeſt. 

DESI'ROUSNESS, earneftneſs, defire. 

DES/OLATENESS, ſolitarineſs, uncom- 
fortableneſs ; alſo a lying waſte. 

DES/OLATORY (deſe/atorius, L.) mak- 
Ing 8. belonging to deſolation; com- 

rtle 


DESPAI/R (deſpargtio, L. deſeſpoir. F.) 
the reflection of the mind upon the unattain- 
ableneſs of ſome good, which is the cauſe of 
different effects in the minds of men, ſome- 
times cauſing pain and uncaſineſs, and ſome- 
times, unconcernedneſs, 

DESPAIR'INGNESS (deſparatio, L.) a 
being without hopes. . 

DES'PARATENESS (of deſperare, L.) 
hopeleſneſs ; alſo daringneſs, furiouſneſs. 

PES P'ISABLE (deſpicabilis, L.) the 
ſame as Deſpicab e. 

DESPI'SABLENESS (of deſpicere, L, to 
look down upon) deſervingneſs to be deſpiſed. 

DESPONSA'TED (&deſponſatus, L.) affi. 
anced, eſpouſed, betrothed. 


A DESPOT'ICAL Government, a go- 


vernment when a prince having gained an 
abſolute power over his Kople, is no longer 
guided or controlled by the laws of his 
country, but governs ſolely by his will and 
leaſure. 
DESPOT'ICALNESS, arbitrarine ſe. 
DESPOT ISM, deſpotick government, 
To DESPU MATE (deſpumatum, L.) to 
cum or clarify liquor. 
DESQUA'MATED amatus, L.) 
' fcaled, PS the ſcales A c. l 


DESSERT' (de erte, F 5 the laſt courſe at 


da ble 5 a ſeryice of fruits and ſweetmeats. 
: DESTILLATION, an extraction of the 
moſt unctious parts which are rareſjed into 
vapour or ſmoke, as it were by fire.” 
DES'TINATED 7 { deftinatus, L. define, 
DES'TINATE F.) appointed, deter- 
mined, ordained, condemned to. 
DESTINY (with Pagan Philoſophers) was 
2 ſecret or invifible power or virtue, which 
with incomprehenſible wiſdom conducts what 


is mankind appears irregular and fortuitous, 


DE 
| which comes much to the ſame, that with uy 
is called God, _ 

DESTITUTENESS, a being forſaken or 
left without. | 

DESTRUCTIBIL'/ITY, a capableneſz of 
being —_—_ 5 

ng; CT'IVENESS, deftroying na. 
ture, Oe. 

DESU'DATORY (deſudatorium, L.) an 
hot-houſe or bagnio. | 

DESUETE K L.) out of uſe, 

DESULTO RES ſons of agility of 

DESULTO/RII body, who uſed to 
leap from one horſe to another, at the horſe. 
races in the Circenſian games. 

DESUL”TORINESS, the ſkipping from 
one thing to another. : 

DESUL'/TURE (deſultura, L.) a vaultin 
from one horſe to another. 

DETACH ED Pieces (in Fortificatien) are 
demi-lunes, horn- works or crown -works, and 
even baſtions, when ſeparated and at a diſtance 
from the body of the place. 

DETER'GENT (derergent, L.) wiping off, 
cleanfing, ſcowring. 

DETERG ENTS (in Phy/icks) ſuch medi- 
cines, which mundify, cleanſe and carry off 
viſcid and glutinous humours that adhere to 
the body. 

DETER'MINABLENESS, capableneſs of 
being determined or decided, 

DETER'MINATENESS, definiteneſs, po- 
fitiveneſs, 

DETERMINA'TION (in Phyficks) the 


| diſpoſition or tendency of a body towards one 


Way. 

DETERMINATION (with Pbiloſopl eri) 
the action by which the cauſe is limited or 
reſtrained to act, or not to act, this or that, 
or in this or that manner. 

Effective DETERMINA TION (with 
| Schoelmen) is ſuch as proceeds from an efficient 
cauſe, as when an artift determines an in- 
ſtrument to a certain action, or from the 
Form, as that determines the indifferency of 
the matter; and thus our ſenſes are ſaid to 
be determinations, to have ideas upon the pre- 
ſence of external objects. 

Moral DETERMINATION, is one which 
proceeds from a cauſe which operates moral - 
ly, i. e. by commanding, perſuading, or ad - 
Tillag ſome effect. 1 * 

Pbyfical DETERMINATION, is an ad 
where God excites and applies a ſecond cauſe 
to act antecedently to all the operations of the 
creature, f | 

To DETERMINE (determinare, of di 
and terminus, properly to ſet or - appoint 
bounds) to judge or decide a matter in contro- 
verſy or queſtion ; to put an end to a matter; 
* 18 to diſpoſe, to reſolve, purpoſe or 

efign. 

DETER'SIVENESS, cleanſing quality. 

Action of DETINUE (in * is when a 
mam is ſued to deliver up his truſt. 
| | DETRAE- 


tence ; 


DE 


DETRAC'TIVE, apt to detrac. 


DETRAC'TIVENESS, detraQting quality 


or humour. 
DETRIMENT” ALNESS, 


DETRIMEN TOUS (Ain 
caufing damage or loſs; hurtful. 


vſu, L.) 


DETRUN'CATED (detruncatur, L.) cut! 


er chopped off; beheaded. 

DETURBA'TION, a caſting or throwing 
down from on high; alſo a troubling or diſ- 
turbing. L. | 


DEVER/GENCE (devergentia, L.) a de- 


yexity or declivity, by which any thing tends 


or declines downward. 
DEVEX' (dev L.) hollow like a val- 
nding. 


; bowed down, 


| 
DEVEX'ION, devexity, bendingneſs or 


ſhelvingneſs. L. 

DEVEX'NESS (devexitas, L.) bending- 
neſs, ſhelving downwards. | 

To DE'VIATE (with Grammarians) is 
when a word varies from the ſenſe of its pri- 
mitive or original, 

DEVICE T is underſtood to fignify an 

DEVISE emblem, or a repreſentation 
of ſome natural body, with a motto or ſen- 
tence app'ied in a figurative ſenſe, to the ad- 
vantage of ſome perſon. 

DE'VIOUSNESS of devius, L) ſwerving- 
neſs, aptneſs to go out of the way. 

DEVIRGINATED (devirginatus, L.) de- 
flowered. 


- DEVIS'CERATED (deviſceratur, L.) im- 


bowelled, having the bowels taken out. 
To DEVI'TIATE (devitiatum, L.) to cor- 
rupt or marr, to deflower, 
DEVOCATTION, a calling down, L. 
DEVOID? (of de and wwide, F.) empty of. 
To DE'VOLATE (devolatum, L.) to fly 
away or down. 
Torn ION, a devouring or conſum - 
DEVO!TED (devotus, L.) ſet apart for 
holy uſe ; attach'd, ftrongly inclined to. 
EVOTION (devotion, F. devorio, L.) 
1. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dedicated: 
2. piety, acts of religion: 3. an act of exter · 
nal worſhip, 
In vain doth man the name of Juſt x 
If his dewotions he to God neglect. Denbam, 
4. Prayer, expreſſion of devotion, 
An aged holy man, 
That day and night ſaid his devotion, 
No other worldly bufineſs did apply. 
Fairy Queen, b. i. 
5. The ſtate of the mind under a ftrong ſenſe 
of dependance upon God. 


_ Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 


Deſcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 

Directed in devotion, to adore 

And —_ God ſupreme, who made him 
chi | 

Of all his works. 

Milt. Par. Loft, b. vii. I. 514. 


. 


DEVOTIONAL, pertaining to devotion, 


—— 
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annexed to worſhip, religious. POTEN) 
DEVOTIONALIST, a man zealous with- 


out knowledge, ſuperſtitiouſly devout. 


DEVOUR'INGNESS (of devorotie, L.] 


devouring nature, &c. 


DEVOUT {(devorus, L.) 1. Pious, reli- 


gious, devoted to holy duties. 


We muſt be conſtant and devort in the wor- 
ſhip of our God, and ready in all act of be- 


nevolence to our neighbour, 


Roger: Firm. 1 * 
2. Filled with pious thoughts: 4. el 


of devotion or piety. 
Anon dry ground appears, and from hisark 


The ancient ſize deſcends, with all his train g 


Then with uplifted hands, and eyes der ant, 
Grateful to heav'n. : 
; | Milt. Par, Loft, b. ix. 1. 863. 


DEVOUTLY, piouſly wich ardeat devo» 


tion, religiouſly. 
Think, O my ſoul, dewoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 7 17 
Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors go 4 1 | 
iſe Spec. No. 
DEVOUT'NESS, re of A 
DEUTEROCANON/ICAL (of dt,, 


and xavoux3;, Gr.) 2 name that ſchool divines 
give to certain books of the ſacred ſcripture 
that were added after the reſt, as the book of 


Eſther, &s. 
DEW'Y, having dew on it, wet with dew. 


DEX'TER, right, on the right hand or 


right fide, L. \ 
DEX/TRA, the right hand, L. 
DIABOL'ICALNESS (of diabolicus, I. 
diaboligue, F. of NdConun®-, of Nac, Gr. 
to deftroy) deviliſh nature. | | 
DIABO'TANUM (of d and Bolan, Gr.) 
a plaiſter made of herbs. 
DIACALAMIN'THES, a compound me- 
ya ney gage principal ingredient is Cala 
mint, IL. 
DIACALCITEOS (in Surgery a plaiſter 
applied after the amputation of a par 
DIACAP'PARIS, a medicine whoſe prin- 


cipal ingredient is capers, L. 


DIACAPRE'GIAS, a medicine made of 

ats Jung, L. 

DIACAR/THAMUM, a medicine ſo called, 
one of whoſe principal ingredients is Cartha- 


mum, I. 


DIACA'RYON, a medicine made of · the 


juice of green walnuts and honey, IL. 


: r a medicine made of Caſ- 
a, L. 


DIACASTO'RIUM, a medicine made of 
Caſtor, IL. 


DIACATHOL'IICON (of N and sade 
g, Gr. univerſal) an univerſal medicine. 

DlAcATOTHIA (in the Civil Law) a 
tenure or holding of lands by fee - farm. 

DIACHY'LUM, a kind of plaifter made 
of the mucilages or pappy juice oi certain fruits, 
ſeeds or roots, 

DIA. 


D 1 


D 1 


DIACINNAMO'/MUM, a medicine made | art of cutting or making hollow or concayy 


of Cinnamon. 
5 DIACITO'NIUM, a medicine made of 


Cironia. | 

"DIA'CLASIS (of NANA, Gr, to break 
3 a fracture. | 

IACO'NICON (of F«zo0-, Gr.) the 
facriſty, the place in or near ancient churches, | 
where the veſtments and church-plate were 
repofited, | | 

DIACOPE (diacopus, L. of Laxon®-, Gr.) 
a cutting or dividing aſunder. 

"DIACOPE (with Surgeons) a deep wound, 
eſpecially one made in the ſcull with a large 
initrument. 

* DIACOPE (with Rbetoricians) the ſame 
as Diaffole. ; | 
DIACORAL'LION, a medicine made 
_ ehiefly of Coral. 


: 


DIACO'RUM, a medicine made of acorns, 


L. — ' 

DIACOS/TUM, a medicine made of Coſ- 
tus, L. | | 

DIA'CRISIS (%dxpicic, Gr.) a ſeparating, 
ſevering or dividing. | 

DIACRO'/CUMA, a medicine made chiefly 
of ſaffron, L. | 
© DIACROM'MYON (of d and g- 
un, Gr.) a medicine made of onions. 
 DIACU'MINUM, a compoſition made of 
cummin, L. 

DIACYDONITES (of . Tov xu$wwiny, 
Gr.) ſuch medicines in which quinces are an 
ingredient. | 

DIACY DO/NIUM (N Twy xutwwiny, Gr.) 
a confection made of the pulp of quinces and 
Yugar, commonly called marmalade, L. | 

IADAMASCE/NUM, a compoſition of 
damaſcens, L. "x; | | 

DIADE'MATED (diadematus, L.) wearing 
n diadem, crown or turbant. | 

DIADOCHUS (O-, Gr.) a precious 
Kone like a beril. 

DIZERESIS (in Printing) is a vowel mark*d 
with two tittles or points, as cn &, 1 or ü, to 
fignify, that is is ſounded by itſelf, and not 
Joined to another ſo as to make a dipthong; 
as ara by the points over the 7 is diſtinguiſhed 
from æra. COONS of 

DIZE'RESIS (with Anatomiſts) is a con- 
ſoming or eating out the veſſels, ſo that ſome. 
certain paſſages are made by ſome ſharp fretting | 
matter, which naturally ſhauld not have been; 
alſo when ſome real ones are widened more 
than ordinary, ſo that the humours run out, 
which ought to be contained in the veſſels. 

DLA'TA (vazra of dale Gr. to make 
uſe of a certain order of food) diet, food, a! 
particular way or manner of life, L. 
PDIAGALANGA, a medicine made of 
zalangal. 4 WY 

DIAGLAU'CION (F:ayAauziuy, Gr.) a 
medicine for the eyes made of the herb Ge 
eium, L. 


—— 


| 


; 


| 


figures in metal. 


_ DIAGNO'SIS (aywidonw, Gr. to know) 


a diſcernin 


or knowing one thing from ano. 


ther, a ju ging of, L. 
DIAGNOSIS (with Phyſicians) a know. 
ledge or judgment of the apparent figns of 3 


dittemper, or a {kill by whi 


the preſent con. 


dition of a diſtemper is perceived; and this 
is threefold, viz, 1. a right judgment of the 
part affected : 2. of the diſeaſe itſelf: 3. of 


its cauſe, | | 
DIAG'ONAL with —— 
DIAGONAL Line Son % | 
metricians) a line drawn acroſs „ 
any figure from angle to angle; 8. 4 
ſometimes called the diameter f. . 
diagonal; and ſometimes it ſig- 4 \ 
nifies a, particular parallelogram, {1 


or long ſquare, that has one com- 
mon angle and diagonal line, with the prin 
cipal parallelogram. | | 
DIAG'/ONAL Scale, and the Plain Scal, 
ſerve to repreſent any numbers and meaſure 
whatever, the parts of which are equal to 
one another; thus gunners make uſe of : 
ſcale, or take the dimenſion of a piece of ord- 


Nance. 


Engravers have a ſcale orrule to mak: 


a dravght of a fortification on paper, @c. 
DI'/AGRAM (in Geometry) a ſcheme or f- 
gure made with lines or circles, for the lying 
down an explanation or demonſtration of any 
propoſition or figure, or properties belonging 


thereto, 


DIAGRAPH'ICE (Mayzaqpum, Gr.) the 
art of painting or carving on box, L. 

DIAGRY'DIUM Scan mony, or the plant 
or root of ſcammony prepared by boiling it in 
a hollowed quince,or with the juice of a quince, 
or lemon, or pale roſes, 

DIAHYS'SOPUM, a medicine made up 


of hyſſop. 
' DIAVR1IS, 
Iris, L. 


a medicine made of the plant 


DIAL PLANES, are plain boards, plates 
or ſurfaces on which hour - lines are drawn for 
any latitude, and are diſtinguiſtied according 
to the reſpect they bear to the horizon of the 


place where they are made, and are, according 


to their poſition or ſituation, parallel, per- 
pendicular or oblique. 1 
Primary DIALS, are either horizontal dials 


or vertical dials, 


Moon DIALS, ſuch as ſhew the hour of 
the night, by the means of the light or ſhadow 
of the moon projected thereon by an index. 

Mural DIALS, ſuch as are placed again 


walls. 


Equineial DIAL, is one deſcribed on the 
equinoctial plane, or a plane parallel to tha 


horizon. 


Vertical DIAL 
of a vertical circle, 


, is one drawn'on the plane 


Polar DIAL, is one deſcribed on a plane 


 DIACLY'PHICE (af, Gr.) the | 


paſſing through the poles of the world and — 
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ot and welt points of the horizon. 


DILEM/MA (with Phyſicians) a ſpace bo- 


tween two fevers. L. 


DVALLING (with Miners) is the uſing a 
compaſs and Jong line to know which way the 
load or vein of oar inclines, or where to fink 
an air-ſhaft. A 

DIALLING Line graduated lines 

DIALLING Scales 7 placed on rulers, 
Ec. to expedite the making of ſun-dials. 

DIALAC/CA, a medicine made of Lacca 
or Gum-lac. 

DIALTHE*A (Nax Nala, Gr.) anunguent, 
the chief ingredient of which is Altbæa. 

DIAL'YSIS (Naur, Gr.) a figure in 
Rhetorick, when two points are placed by 
Grammarians over two vowels in one word, 
which would otherwiſe make a diphthong 3 
but are by this character (++) pointed into two. 

DIAM'ETER of a Column (in Architec- 
ture is that taken juſt above the baſes. © 

DIA'METER of the ſwelling (in Archi- 
tecture) is that taken at the height of one 
third from the baſe. | 

DIA'METER of the Diminution ( Archi- 
tecture) is that taken from the top of the 
ſhafts, | 

DIAMET'RICALLY (diametriguement, 
F. of taperpo;, Gr.) directly. 

DIAMOND (ada:aas, L. of aTapag, Gr. 
diamant, F.) the hardeſt, moſt iparkling, 
and moſt valuable of all precious ſtones. The 
goodneſs of a diamond conſiſts in three things. 
1. Its luſtre or water. 2. Its weight or big- 
neſs. 3. Its hardneſs. The Great Mogul of 
India has a diamond that weighs 269 3-4ths 
carats, valued at 171 millions, 723 thouſand, - 
278 pounds, 14 ſhillings and 9 pence. 

Facet DIAMOND, is one cut in faces both 
at top and bottom, and whoſe table or prin- 
cipal place at the top is flat. 

Roſs DIAMOND, is one that is quite flat 
underneath ; but whoſe upper part is cut in 
divers little faces, uſually triangles, the upper 
part of which terminates in a point. 

A rough DIAMOND, is one juſt as it 
comes out of the mines that has not yet been 
cut. 

A Table DIAMOND, is one which has a 
large ſquare face at the top encompaſſed with 
four leſſer, 

Temple DIAMONDS (ſo called of the Tem» 
ple in Paris in France, where they are made) 
are a ſort of factitious diamonds, of no great 
value, but us'd much in the habits of the 
actors upon the ſtage, - 
1 a confection made of mul- 

ries, 

Simple DIAMO'RUM (of d and morum, 
L. a mulberry) a medicinal compoſition made 
of mulberry juice and ſugar. F 

Compound DIAMORUM (in Pharmacy) is 
made of mulberry juice, ſapa, verjuice, myrrh 
and ſaffron, | 


DIAMOSCHUM, a medicinal powder 


_ 


whoſe chief ingredient is muſſ C00. 
DIAN/GEOPOL'YSPER'MOUS. (of r. 
«yyilov, mov and omntyua, Gr.) having two 
ſeed veſſels containing many ſeeds, $7 
DIANI'SUM, a medicine made of aniſceds, 
L ? 


DIANU'CUM (Pharmacy) a kind of Reb, 
made of the juice of green walnuts and ſugar 
boiled to-the confiſtence of honey. 
DIAOLIBA'NUM, a medicine made of 
Olibanum. 
DIAPAL'MA, a kind of ſalve. L. 
DIAPAPA'VER, a medicine made of pop- 
ies L. : 
DIAPAS'MA (Tamndopua, of Handoowy 
Gr.) a compoſition of powders, with which 
the ancients us'd to dry their bodies from 
ſweat at their coming out of the baths. 
DIAPE/DIASIS (with Anatom.) a break- 
ing of the blood veſſels; a ſweating or burſting 
out of the blood thro' the veins, which is 
cauſed by their thinneſs. | 
DIAPEN/TE (Ndrerre, i. e. of five, Gr.) 


a phyſical compoſition made up of five in- 


gredients, viz. myrih, gentian, birth-wort, 
ſhavings of ivory and bay berries ; alſo the 
liquor called punch, | | 
DIAPENTE (in Mufick) the ſecond of the 
concords z the terms of which are as three to 
two, otherwiſe called a perfect fiſth, and 
makes up an octave with the Diatefſaron, 
DIAPHANEYTY (diaphanete, F. 
DIAPHA/NOUSNESS S of  Japaria, 
Gr.) the property of a diaphanous body, 7. e. 
one that is tranſparent like glaſs 3 the hu- 
mours of the eye; the Tunica Cornea, &c. 
The pores of diaphanous bodies, are ſo ranged 
and diſpoſed, that the beams of light can paſs 
thro* them treely every way. 
DIAPHOEN/ICON, an electuary whoſe 
chief ingredient is dates, L. 
DIAPHON'ICKS (of Na, Gr.) a, 
ſcience that explains the properties of refract- 
ed ſounds, as they paſs through different 
mediums. ; 
© DIAPHONTA (with Rberer.) a figure 
when a, word repeated is uſed in a ſignification 
different from what it was at firſt. 
DIAPHORET'ICK (Napepnrinde, Gr.) 
dicuſſive, that diſolves by ſweat, Cc. 2 
DIAPHORET!ICALNESS, a property 
to cauſe ſweat, 5 : 
DIAPHRAGM' (diapbragma, L. of 
Tap;aypa, of diapęd rr, to incloſe, Gr.) a 
fence, or hedge ſet between. | | 
DIAPHRAG'/MATICK Artery (Anat.) 
one that iſſues from the trunk of the Aorta, 
and goes from thence to the Diapbragma, + 
DIAPOMPHO'LYGOS (of & and nun 
ove, Gr. the recrement of braſs) an unguent 
of which that is an ingredient. | 
DIAPRU NUM, an electuary made of 
damaſk prunes, Cc. | 
DIAPYE'TICKS, medicines promoting 
the ſuppuration of ſwellings, and cauſing them 
| * to 


DI 
to run with matter, or ripening or breaking 


ſores, Fe. 
, PHTHO'RA (Nag, Gr.) cor - 
ion of a 


ny part. 
IARRHO/DON (in Ph ) a name 
Fen to ſeveral compoſitions wherein red 


roſes are an 3 t 
| 511 K RN an eleftvary where- 
of the chief ingredient is Satyrion or Rag- 
DIASEBESTEN (in Pharmacy) an elec- 
tuary wherein Cebeftes are the baſis. . 
 DIASEN'NA, a compoſition made of 


Senna. 

DIASPOLET'ICUM, a medicine made 
of Cummin. 

DIASTEM' (in Antient Mufick) a name 
given to a ſimple interval, in contradiction to 
a compound interval which they call a Sytem. 

DIAS'TOLE (with Rbet.) a figure, when 
between two words ſome other word, and 
fometimes two words, are put between two 
words of the kind; as Di: mea wota, Dii 
audire Lyce, Horace, Due age, duc ad nt, 
Kc. This figure is by the Latins called 

aratio, | | 

DIASTREM MA (of Hiaggipw, Gr.) to 
turn aſide) a diftortion or laxation. 

DIATA'SIS (of Nr, Gr. to ſtretch 
_ a diſtenſion of any ſort, particularly of a 
kmb in cafe of a fracture. | 

DIATEREITICA (NM , Cr.) the 
art of preſerving health, 


DIATE/RESIS (of NaTypnoi;, Gr.) a good 


conſtitution. of the bones, when they are apt 
to move eaſily and ſtrongly, ſuch as the arms, 
hands, &c. 

DIATHA'MERON, a compound of dates. 

DIATO'NICE. (of dA and 76 ., Gr.) as 
diatonick muſick, which ſoe. b 

DIATUR'BITH, an electuaryoſ Turbith. 

DIAXYL/ALOQES, a medicine made of the 
wood of aloes, L. 

N (dicacitas, L.) talk - 
ativenefs; alſo buffoonery, drollery. 

DICHORA Us (A xsge. S., Gr. i. e. com- 
pounded of two choreus s) a foot in verſe, ei - 
ther Greek or Latin, which conſiſts of four 
fyllables, of which the firſt and third are 
| long, and the ſecond and fourth ſhort, as 
Comprobare, 

DICHOT'OMIST (>:xeropia, Gr.) one 
who divides a thing into two parts. | 

DICAZEOL/'OGY (Asa Aena, Gr.) a 
pleading one's cauſe, and advocating for. 

DICOTY'LEDON (with Botanfts) a term 
uſed of plants, which ſpring with two ſeeds 
leaves oppoſes each other, as the generality 
of plants have. 

DICTA'TION, a pronouncing or dictating 
of any thing to another man to be written by 

m. | | 

DICTATOR, a perſon, who direfts ano- 


ther what to write, 


- DICTA'TOR (with the antient — 


| an abſolute monarch, ſo that from his ſen. 


N 


1 


2 magiſtrate elected in the t 


8 4 


of the ſtate, whoſe office held fix months, and 
no longer, during which time he acted like 


terice there lay no appeal, not even in caſes of 
life and death. | 

Application was never made to this magi- 
ſtrate but in caſes that were difficult and dan. 
gerous, when affairs could not well be ma. 
naged the uſual way. 

There were 24 axes borne before the dic. 
tator, whereas a conſul had but 12. 

DICTA'TORSHIP (difature, L..) the 
office and dignity of a dictator. 

DICTAT'ORY (di#aterius, L.) pertaining 
to a dictator, or dictating. 

* ee a ſhe - dictator or inditer, 

c. L. 

DICT VOI DES (of Jixruoy, a net, and 
£:d©-, ſhape, Gr.) a muſcle, Sc. in form 
reſembling a net. 

DIDAC'/TICALLY (of didactique, F. di. 
daflicus, L, of Ndaxriseg of den, Gr, 
to teach) inſt ructively. 

DIDY MOITO'KIA (N vt rel of didv- 
| ot, twins, and rente, Gr. to bring forth) a 

aring twins. 

DE DIE IN DIEM, from day to day, I. 

DIE'RESIS (diaigneig of Nag, Gr.) the 
making two ſyllables into one. 

DIERESIS (with Surgeons) a ſeparation of 
parts which are unnaturally joined together, 
and are an hindrance to a cure, 

DIERESIS (with 3 Ec.) a con- 
ſumption of the canals or veſſels of an animal 
body, either by having ſome paſſages made 
that ſhould not have been, or by the dilation 
of the natural paſſages beyond their natural 
ſtate, by which the juices which ſhould be 
contained in them extravaſe or run over. 

DIES, a day. I. 
| DIETETV'ICK, pertaining to a regular ot 
preſcribed diet, 

DIETICAL (of dieta, L. Nara, Gr.) 
appertaining to a. preſcribed food, or a me- 
thod of eating and drinking, 

DIF!'FERENCE (with Ldgicians) is an eſ- 
ſential attribute, which belongs te any ſpecie, 
which is not found in the Genus, and 1s the 
univerſal idea of that ſpecies. As for ex- 
ample, body and ſpirit or ſoul in human n. 
ture, are two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which in 
their ideas do contain ſomething more than is 
in that ſubſtance; for in a body is found im- 
penetrability and extenſion, in a ſoul or ſpirit 
the power of cogitation, of thinking and rea- 
ſoning; and thence the difference of a body 
is he een extenſion, and the difference 
of a ſpirit is cogitation. a 

DIFFERENT IAL of any quantity, is the 
fluxion of that quantity. | 

DIFFERENTIAL Quantity (in the hight! 
Geometry) an infinitely ſmall quantity, or par · 
ticle of a quantity, o ſmall as to be incom- 


— 


menſurablc 


made 
lation 
atural 


11d be 


. D'T 


menfurible thereto, or leſs than an aſſignable | 


"DIFFERENTIAL calculus (Geog.) a method 

of differencing quantities, that is, of finding a 

differential, or that infinitely ſmall quantity, 

which taken an infinite number of times 3s 
ual to a given quantity. 

DIFFERENTAL 0a the doctrine of Lo- 
garithms) the doctrine of tangents. 

DIFFEREN'TIO-DIFFERENTIAL cal- 
culus, is a method of differencing differential 
quantities, as the fign of a differential is the 
jetter d, that of a differential of d x, is d d x, 
and the differential of dd x, d d d x ord 2 x, 
43 x, &c. 

A DIFFERENTIAL (of the firſt power 
or degree) is that of an ordinary quantity, as 
d x. 

A DIFFERENTIAL (of the ſecond pow- 
er) is an infinitefimal or a differential quantity 
wb firſt degree, as d d x or 4d x dx, or 
* 2, Se. 

A DIFFERENTIAL (of the third power, 
&c.) is an infinitefimal or a differential quan- 
tity of the ſecond power, as d d d x, or d x 3, 
Ec. 

DIF FERENTNESS (of 4iferentia, L.) 
difference. 

DIF/FICULTNESS (difficulte, F. of diff. 
eultas, L.) hardneſs to be performed, trouble, 
a difficult caſe, point or queſtion. 

To DIFFIDE (diffidere, L.) to miſtruſt, 
to doubt, to deſpair. 

DIFFFIDENTNESS (of diffidentia, L.) diſ- 
truſt, ſuſpiciouſneſs, 

To DIFFIND! (4:ffindere, L.) to cut or 
cleave aſunder, 

DIFFIS'SION, a cleaving aſunder. 

DIFFLU!/ENCY (d:fluentia, L.) a flow- 
ing abroad, or divers ways. 

D IFFLU'ENT (diffluens, L.) looſe and 
ready to fall aſunder, 

DIFFLU/QUS (difcus, L.) flowing forth, 
abroad or ſeveral ways. | 

To DIFFUND/ (diffundere, L.) to pour 
out, 4 ſcatter abroad; alſo to diffuſe or ſpread 
abroad, 

DIFFU'SEDNESS (of diffuſus, L.) the 
being pured forth. 

D SE (diffuſus, L.) diffuſive. 

DIFFUSION, a pouring out; a ſpreading 
abroad, L. | 

DIFFUSION * Pbiloſepbers) is the diſ- 
perſing the ſubtil effluvia's of bodies into a 

kind of atmoſphere quite round them; as for 
example, the magnetical particles are diffuſed 
every where round about the earth in parts 
adjacent to it, And the light is diffuſed by 
the rays of the ſun, iſſuing all round from 
that wonderful body of fire. 

To DIGEST? (with Surgeons) to bring to 
maturity, to ripen. 
N eaſineſs to be di- 

ed. | 

DIGESTIVENESS (of digeftivys, L.) 
Ceeſtive faculty, 


DI 
| DIGES'TIVES (in Phyficts) are ſuch me- 
dicines as cauſe digeſtion, by ſtrengthening and 
increafing the tone of the ſtomach. 

DYGITATED (in Botany) a term apply'd 
to the leaves of plants which are either com- 
poſed of many ſimple leaves, ſet together 
_ one foot-ſtalk, as in the Cingue-foil, 

etches, &c, or elſe, when there are many 
deep gaſhes or cuts in the leaf, as in thoſe of 
Strawberries, Hops, &c. | , 

To DIGITIZE, to point with the finger. 

DIGITS (in Arithmetick)) are any whole 
number under ten, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 3, 
9, are called digits, L. 

DI'GLYPH (Architefure) a kind of im- 
perfect triglyph, conſole or the like, with on- 
ly two channels or engravings. 

DIG'NIFIEDNESS (of dignus, worthy, and 
fo, L. to make) dignity. _ 

DILA'TABLENESS, capableneſs of being 
widened. 

DILA'TATION (in Phyficks) a motion 
in the parts of a body whereby it expands itſelf 
to a greater bulk than uſual. This is by 
ſome confounded with rarefaction, which is 
erroneous in this, that rarefaction is an ex- 
panſion of a body cauſed by heat; whereas 
dilatation is effected by its own elaſticity, 
when it has been compreſſed by a greater bulk 
than uſual, 613011 

DILATATORIUM (with Surgeons) an 
inſtrument to open any part, as the mouth, 
womb or fundament. L. 

DIL'TGENTNESS (diligentia, L.) great 
HU EN Ta (with 

IA (with Phyſiciant] medici 
Sc. good to {ebony hi the . Wa 

DILU'TE (in Botanick Writers) faintly ; 
dilutius, more faintly. L. 

DILU'TED (dilutys, L.) tempered with 
| water, made thin, &c, pe 

DILUTE/NESS, faintneſs, weakneſs, 
| ſpoken 0 Colours, | | | 

To DIMINISH (diminuo, Lat.) 1. To 
make leſs by abſciflion or deſtruction of any 
part: the oppoſite to encreaſe. | 

That we call good which is apt to cauſe 
or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh pain in us. 

| Locke. 
2. To impair, to leſſen, to degrade. 
Impiquſly they thought 
Thee to diminiſh, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worſhippers. | Milton. 
3. To take any thing from that to which it 
belongs : the contrary to add. 

You ſhall not add unto the word which I 
command yon, neither ſhall you diminiſb 
aught from it. Deut. iv. 2. 

To DIMINISH, To grow leſs ; to be 
impaired. 

Crete's ample fields diminiſb to nur eye; 

Before the boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. 

P pes Odyſſey. 

DIMINISHINGLY. In a manner tend- 


ing to vilify, or leſſen 
Ws OS DIME 


D 
there are a number of words which are to 
make tones, and ſeveral quick motions in the 
ſpace of a cadence ; ſeveral quavers and ſemi- 
quavers correſponding to a crochet or minim. 
DIMINUTION (with Rbþetoricians) is 
the angmenting and exaggerating what they 
are abont to ſoy, by an expreſſion that ſeems 
to weaken and diminiſh it. 


DIONY'SIAS (Ne,detag, hy a precious 


ſrone having red ſpots, accounted efficacious . 


for preventing drunkenneſs. - 

DIONYSIONY'MPHAS (of Siuyvoiz and 
wag), Gr.) a certain herb ſuppoſed to reſiſt 
drunkenneſs, | 
 DIPET\ALOUS Flower (with Botanifts) 
is that which has two flower leaves, as In- 
chanters Night- ſnade. 

DIP'SAS, a ſerpent ſo named (Hierogly- 
1. 2 was put to ſignify an unſatiable de- 
fire and greedineſs after any thing; becauſe 
tis related, that its bite cauſeth ſuch a thirſt, 
that nothing is able to allay it. 

-DIPHRY'GES (in Pharmacy) the ſcoria, 
ſediment, or calx of melted copper, gathered 
in the furnace when the metal is run out, 

© DIPYRE/NOUS (with B»tanifs) which 


has two ſeeds or kernels, as liguſtrum, privet. 


. - DIRE'FULNESS of dirus, L. and pul- 
nerre, Sax, dreadfulneſs. 
"DIR 


E'/NESS (of dirus and nerre, Sax.) | 


dreadfulneſs. 

. - DIRECT! (in Opticks) Direct Vifion is 
that performed by direct rays : In contradiſ- 
tinction to viſion by refracted or reflected 


rays. ; 
| "DIRECT Vifien, is the ſubject of Opticks, 
which preſeribes the laws and rules thereof. 

DIRECT (in matters of Genealogy) is un- 
derſtood of the principal line for the line of 
aſcendants and deſcendants, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the collateral line. | 

Angle” of DIREC'TION ( Mechanicks) is 
that comprehended between the lines of di- 
rection of two conſpiring powers, 

DIRECTION (of the Laadſſone) is that 
property whereby the magnet always preſents 
one of its ſides towards one of the poles of 
the world, and the oppoſite fide to the other 


le. 
eee DIRECTION, the tendency or 


„ 
7 ION (with Muſicians) is when 1 


turning of the earth, and all magnetical bo- 


bodies to certain points. 


DIRECT/NESS (of Grech, L,) ftraitneſs | 


of way. | 

DIRECT!OR (with Swrgecns) a hollow in- 
ſtrument uſed to guide the incifion Kniſe. 

DIRECTOR, a ſort of regulation for 
religious worſhip drawn up by the aſſembly 
of diviges by order of the parliament in 1644. 
The defign of which was, that the miniſters 
might not be wholly at a loſs in their devo- 
tions, after the Common Prayer had been put 
down. 

This gave ſome geaeral hints, which were 


| 


DI 


to be uſed at diſcretion, for the directory pre- 
ſcribed no form of prayer, nor of eternal 
worſhip, nor required the people to make any 
reſponſes, but Amen. 7 
DIR/GE (probably of dyrken, Teut. to 
command or praiſe) a ſong of lamentations 
ſung at funerals, | 
To DISA'BLE (of dir, negat, and able, of 
babilis, L.) to render unable. 
DISADVANTA'GEOQUSNESS, prejudi. 
cialneſs, &c. | 
DISAFFECT/EDNESS, diſaffection. 
 DISAGREE'ABLENESS, diſagreeable qua- 


lity. 

DISALLOW/ABLENESS, the not being 
allowable, 

DISAS"'FTROUSNESS (of diſaſtre, F.) un- 
luckineſs, unfortunateneſs. 

To DISBARK' (debarguer, F.) to diſem. 
bark, to come or bring out of a ſhip. 

DISBUDDING of trees (with Gardener) 
is the taking away the branches or fprigs that 
are newly put forth, that are ill- placed, &c, 

DISBUR'T HENING . Fruit-trees, is the 
taking off the two great number of leaves 
and fruit, that thoſe which remain may grow 
the larger. 

DISCERNIBLE, that may be diſcerned 
or perceived. - * 

DISCERNUBLENESS, viſibleneſs. 

DISCERN/ING, an act of the mind, 
whereby it diſtinguiſhes between ideas. 

 DISCERN'MENT (diſcernement, F.) the 
diſcerning faculty, diſcretion, judgment. 

DISCER P/IBLENESS, capableneſs or apt- 
neſs to be pulled in pieces. 

DISCOFDAL (of diſcus, L.) in the form 
of a diſk or quoit. 

DISCOVDES (with Betaniſts) a term uſe 
when the middle part of the flower is com- 
pounded of ſmall hollow flowers, and the 
whole formed into a ſort of flattiſh knob, a 
little riſing in the middle, like a diſcus or 

uoit of the ancients. Of theſe ſome har: 
ov ſeed, as Star-wort, Groundſel, Heiy- 
chryſum, &c. 

ISCOFDES (of Nox®-, a quoit, and 
s7T©-, ſhape, Gr.) an epithet given to the 
chryſtalline humour of the eye, | 

DISCOMMEND'ABLENESS (of dis neg 
and commendabilis, L.) undeſervingneſs. 

DISCOMPO/SEDNESS (of decompoſe, F. 
of dis, neg. and conmpoſitus, L.)] diſquiet ef 
mind. Vile , 

To DISCONCERT (dſconcerte, F.) to 
diſturb, to diſorder, to put out of countenance, 
to hreak the meaſares. 

DISCON/SOLATENESS (of dis and cer- 
ſolatio, L.) being without conſplation. 

DISCONTENIIMENT (of dis and cex- 
tentement, F.) diſcontentedneſg. 

DISCONTIN'UEDNESS (of dis and con- 
tinuatie, L.) an interruption. or breaking off. 

DISCONTINUITY, a diſcontinuance. 

DISCONTIN'UOQUS (of . — 
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DI 
L.) not continued, parted or left off in the 
middle or elſewhere, 

DISCORD/ANCY diſagreeableneſs, 

DISCORD/AN TNESS þ jarring. . 

DISCOV/ERABLE (of decouvrir, F.) that 
may be diſcovered. 

ISCOUNT (in 1 4 is the ſetting off 
or abatement of what the intereſt comes to 
at the time when the money becomes due, 
on confideration of preſent payment. 

DISCOUR'SIVE, diſcurſive. Milton. 
DIS/COUS Flower (with Floriſts) is a com- 
und flower, having a diſk of florets. 

A naked DISCOUS flower (with Floriſts) 
is that which has a diſk without any rays, 
as in tanſy, c. 

A Radiate DISCOUS Flower (with Fo- 
riſts) is that which has its diſk encompaſſed 
with a ray, as is in the ſun- flower. 

DISCREPANCY (diſcrepantia, L.) diſa- 

ement, 

DISCRE'TE Proportions (in Arithmerick) is 
when the ratio or reaſon between two pairs 
of numbers is the ſame, but there is not 
the ſame proportion between all the four 
numbers; thus if the number 6, 8, : : 3, 4, 
be conſidered, the ratio between the firſt · pair 
6 and 8, is the ſame as that between 3 and 4, 
and therefore theſe numbers are proportional ; 
but it is only diſcretely or disjunctly, for 6 is 
not to 8, as 8 is to 3, 1. e. the proportion is 
broken off between 8 and 3, and is not con- 
tinued all along, as in theſe following, which 
are continued proportionals, wiz, 3, 6, 12, 24. 

DISCRETE Quantity, is ſuch as is not 
continued and joined together, as Number, 
whoſe parts being diſtin cannot be united 
into one continuum, for in a continuum there 
are no actual determinate parts before diviſion, 
but they are potentially infinite. 

DISCRIM'INABLE (of diſcrimino, L.) 
that may be diſcriminated or diſtinguiſhed from 
ſome other thing. 

- DISCRIMIINATENESS, diftinguiſhing- 

neſs, d iſtinctneſs. * a 
DISCURSIVE 2 (diſcurſorius, L.) given 
DISCUR'SORY S to ramble vp and down. 


| 


* 


- DISCUS/SIVENESS, diſſolving or diſperſ- | 


ing quality. 
DISDAIN'FUL (of dedain, F. and Full, 
Sax.) ſcoraful, &c. 
DISDAIN/FULNESS, ſcornfulneſs. 
DISEA'SEDNESS (of des-aiſe, F. and 
nepre, Sax.) the having a diſeaſe. 
1o DISENCUM'BER (of dis and encom- 
br:r, F.) to free or rid from encumbrances. 
_DISESPOU'SED (of dis and eſpouſe, F.) 
diſcharged from eſpouſals, divorced. * 
DISESTIMA'/TION, diſeſteem, d'ſreſpect. 
To DISFUR/NISH (of dis and fournir, 
F.) to unfurniſh, 
To DISGOR/GE (with Farr iert) is to diſ- 
cuſs or diſperſe an inflammation or ſwelling. 
DISGRACE/FUL, bringing diſgrace, ſcan- 


dalous, reproachful, 


DI 
|. DISGRACE'FULNESS (of diſgrace, F. and 
Fulnerre, Sax.) reproach, diſhonourableneſs. 

DISGUST'FUL (of dego4t, F. and full) un- 
reliſhable, cauſing diſpleaſure. 

DISHON/OURABLE (deſbonnorable, F.) 
diſparaging, diſgraceful. ' 

ISHON'OURABLENESS, diſhonoura 
ble quality. 

DISIDE'/MONY (Fuo5Taiporia, of den- 

DISIDZAEMONY S d, to fear, 
Fzijcoy, a demon or god) ſuperſtition, a wor- 
ſhipping God our of fear, 

DISINCOR/PORATE (of dis and incor- 
porare, L. ) to diſunite or ſeparate from being 
one body or corporation. 

DISINGEN/UOQUSNESS (of dis and inge- 
nuitas, L.) want of ingenuity, diſſimulation, 
unfincerity. ö 

DISIN/TERESSEDNESS, a being free 
from ſelf- intereſſedneſs. 

DISJUNCT/IVE (dizjanctivus L.) ſe- 
parating. 

DISK (with Florifts) is a body of florets 
collected together, and forming as it were a 
plain ſurface. 

DISLIKE (of dis and lite) diſtaſte, diſ- 
pleaſure, Cc. 

DISLOY'ALNESS (delcyaute, F.) an act 
committed againſt fidelity and law; unfaith- 
fulneſs, prefidiouſneſs; commonly uſed with 
reſpect to one's ſovereign prince; falſe deal- 
ing, villany. | 

DISMANT'LED (demantele, F.) having 
the walls pulled down. 

DISMAY”, terror, amazement, aſtoniſh- 
ment, fright, | 

DISORIENT'ATED (of dis, negative, and 
Oriens the Eaſt) turned from the Eaf, 

To DISMIS'S @ Cauſe (in the Court of Cban- 
dery) is to put it quite out of the court, with- 
out any further hearing. 

DISOBLI/GINGNESS (action deſobligeante, 
F.) diſpleaſing behaviour, &c, 

ISPASSIONATE (of dis and paſſionne, 
vol free from paſſion, Milton. 

ISPATCH'/FUL (of depeche, F.) quick, 
making diſpatch. 

DISPENSA'TION, by non obflante. If 
any ftatute tends to reſtrain ſome Preregative 
incident to the perſon of the king, as to the 
right of pardoning, Sc. which are infepara- 
ble from the king; by a clauſe of non obſlante 
he may di penſe with it; was diſannulled by 
ſtat. 1 V. SM. 

DISPENSA'TION (of a Law) is that 
which ſuſpends the obligation of a law itſelf, 
and is akinet from the equity of it, and 
from the inequitable conſtruction of it; for 
equity is only the correction of a law, that is 
too general or univerſal. 

DISPER'MOS (with Botanrfts) is a term 
uſed of plants which bear two ſeeds after 
each flower, as Rubia, Madder, Paſtina, a 
Parſnip, &c. ; 


DISPERS/EDNESS (diſperſio, L.) diſper - 
X 2 ſion, 


DI 
Kon, being in a diſperſed ſtate. | 

DISPE'RSION (in Dioprricks) the point of 
diſperſion, is a point from which refracted 
rays begin to diverge, when their refraction 
renders them divergent. 

DISPLANT'ING Scoop, an inftrument to 
take up plants with earth about them, 

DISPLEAS ANT (deplaiſant, F.) unplea- 
ſant, diſpleaſing. 

DISPLEAS'EDNESS (deplaifir, F.) af- 
front, diſcourteſy, ſhrewd turn; diſcontent, 
diſſatisfaction, anger. 

To DISPLOꝶ DE (diſplodere, L.) to diſ- 
charge with a loud noiſe, as a gun. | 

To DISPOIL/ (diſpoliare, L.) to rob, rifle 
or ſpoil, 

DISPONDÆ Us (in Grammer) the foot of 
a Latin verſe conſiſting of four ſyllables, and 
thoſe all long, as concludentes; it being a com- 

fition of two ſpondees. 

DISPORTING, ſporting, diverting, play- 

g. Milton. 

DISPOSITION (in Rbhetorick) is the diſ- 
tribution. of things or arguments invented or 
found out in their proper order. 

DISPOSSE'SSION (of depoſſeder, E. dis 
and poſſidere, L.) a being put out of poſſeſſion, 

DISPROF/IT ABLE (of dis and profitable, 
F.) unprofitable. 


DISPROPOR'TIONABLEyY (of dis, 
DISPROPOR/TIONAL * and Por- 
DISPROPOR'TIONATE fortiona = 


tus, L. and proportionel, F. bearing no pro- 
portion to, unequal. | 

DISPROPOR'TIONABLENESS ) ( of 

DISPROPOR/TIONALNESS diſ- 

DISPROPOR/TIONATENESS Pro- 
portionne, F. and neſs, Eng.) the being not 
proportionable. 4 a 

3 liableneſs to be 

ted, 

DISPUTATTIOus, prone to diſpute. 

To DISQUALIFY (of dis neg. and guali- 

Fer, E.) to renderunqualified. 

DISQUI'/ET NESS, unquietneſs. 

DISQUISI'TION, a particular inquiry in- 
to the nature, kind and circumflances of any 
problem, queſtion or topick. 

DISRANK/ED (of dis and rang, F.) put 
out of the ranks, diſordered. 

DISREGARD'FUL, negligent, heedleſs, 
careleſs, 

DISREP'UT ABLE (of dis and reputatio, 
L.) not reputable, 

DISSATISFAC'TORINESS, ynſatisfy- 
ingneſs, Sc. | 

DISSECT/ION (with Anatemifts) the cut- 
ting up or anatomizing the bodies of animals. 

n diſagreeable- 
nels. 

DISSE/PIMENT (with Botanifts) a middle 
partition, whereby the cavity of the fruit is 
divided into forts, or caſes or boxes. 

DISSER'VICEABLENESS, unſervicea- 
bleneſs, prejudice, injuriouſneſs, Cc. 

DISSHEV/ELLED (decb. vele, F.) have 


* 


* ; 
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| ing the hair hanging looſe about the ſhoulders, 


DISSIM'ULABLE (diffimulabilis, L.) that 
may be diſſembled, 

DISSIMULA'TION ( Hieroglyphically) 
was painted like a lady wearing a vizard of two 
faces, in a Jong robe of a changeable colour, 
and in her right hand a magpye. 

DISSIM'ULANCE (diſimulantia, L..) dif. 
ſembling. | 7 

DISSO'LUBLENESS (of diffolubilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being diſſolved, 

DISSOLU'TION (in Phyficks) a diſconti. 
| nuation or analyſis of the ſtructure of a mix · 
ed body ; whereby what was one and conti. 
guous is divided into little parts, either homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous, 

DISSUA'SIVENESS (of diſſuaſif, F.) dif. 
ſuaſive quality, efficacy, &c. 

Point of DISTANCE (in Proſpective) is a 
right line drawn from the eye to the principal 
point, 

Curtate DISTANCE ( Aftronomy) is the dif. 
tance of the planet's place from the ſun, re- 
duced to the ecliptick. | 

DISTANCE of the eye (in Proſpecii ve] is a 
linedrawn from the foot of the line of altitude 
of the eye to the point, where a line drawn 
at right angles to it, will interſect the object. 

DIS/TANTNESS, diſtance, a being diſ- 
tant from. 

DISTAST'FUL (of dis, taſte and full) 
diſagreeable to the taſte, &c. N 

DISTAST'FULNESS, diſagreeableneſs to 
the taſte. 7 % | 

DISTEM/PER, a redneſs. Milton. 

DISTEM/PEREDNESS (of dis, temperien 
L. and neſs) a being diſeaſed. 

DISTIL'LERS compa- 
ny. Their armorial en- 
ſigns are azure, a feſs wavy 
argent between a ſun draw- 
ing up a cloud, diftilling 
drops of rain proper, and a 
diſtillatory double armed or 
with two worms and two 
bolt receivers argent, the 
creſt an helmet and torce, e 
a barley garb wreathed about with a vine- 
branch fruited all proper, The ſupporters 2 
Ruſſian and an Indian in their reſpective ha- 
bits. The motto, Drop as rain and diſtil as dew. 

DISTINC'T Notion or Idea (according io 
Mr. Leibnitx) is when a perſon can enumerate 
marks and characters enough whereby to te- 
collect a thing. . | 

DISTINCT/NESS (of diftinus, L. and 
neſt) the being diſtinct, ' -— / 

ISTRAC'TION: (in Surgery) the 40 
of pulling a fibre, membrance, &c. beyond 
its natural extent, and what is ſo pulled dr 
extended is ſaid to be diſtracted. | 

DISTRAIN'T, a ſeizure. ' 

DISTRESS -(diftreſſe, F.) the act of di- 
training goods. | . 


| 


DISTRES'S (in Law) fignifies the fert 
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of a perſons goods. A diſtreſs may be made z DIVAN Begui (in Perfia) one of the mi- 


where intra-feodum, except in a church- 

yard or high-way ; but then it muſt be ſome- 

thing, the of which is in ſome per- 
ſon or other, and therefore whatſoever is of 

Feræ · naturæ, i. e. wild by nature, as Bucks, 

Conies, Dogs, &. cannot be diſtrained; nor 

any working tools or utenſils in trade, nor 

any thing, which cannot be returned in as 
good condition as it was taken; nor any 
thing affixed to the free -hold. 

A diſtreſs muſt not be made in the night 
time except for damage fea ſant. 

Real DIS TRESS, is made upon immo- 
veable goods. 

Grand DISTRESS, is a diſtreſs made upon 

a man's whole eſtate real and perſonal, or on 

all the goods and chattles of a man. within 

the county. 
Perſonal DISTRESS, is upen moveable 
oods. 

: Finite DISTRESS, is that limited by law. 
Infinite DIST RESS, is without limitation, 
DISTRES/SEDNESS (probably of 6:s, 

twice, and ftringere, L. to bind cloſe, &c.) be- 

ing in diſtreſs. 
To DISTRIB/UTE (in Printing) is to take 

a form aſunder, to ſeparate the letters, and 

to diſpoſe them in the caſes again, each in its 

proper cell, | 
DISTRIBUTIO (in Rbetorick) a figure, 

when its peculiar property is applied to every 

thing; as robbery to the hands; wantonneſs 

to the eyes, Sc. L. 

DISTRIBUTION (with Artbitects) is 
dividing and diſpenſing the ſeveral parts and 
ieces, which compoſe the planofthe building. 

Manuel DISTRIBUTIONS certain 
Nuotidian DISTRIBUTIONS ſmall 

ſums of money appointed by the donors, &c. 

to be diſtributed to ſuch of the canons of a 

chapter as are actually preſent and aſſiſting at 

certain obits and offices. 
DISTRIB'UTIVELY (of diftributive, L.) 
by way of diſtribution | 

_ DISTRICHTF ASIS (%pprxlaci;, Gr.) a 

double row of hairs on the eye-lids. 

_ DISTRUST'/FULNESS, aptneſs to be diſ- 

truſtful, + * 

To DISTURB/ (difturbare, L.) to inter- 

rupt, to hinder or let; to croſs, trouble or 

vex, to diſorder or put into confuſion. 

DISTURB/ANCE (difturbatio, L.) trou- 
ble, vexation ; diſorder, tumult, uproar, 

To DISVEL'OP (developer, F.) to open, 
unwrap or unfold. - | 

DI/VAN (in the Arabick lang. ſigniſies an 

Eftrade or Sofa in the Turkiſþ dialect) it is 

uſed not only for a council chamber or court 

wherein juſtice is adminiſtred to the eaftern 
nations; but is uſed alſo for a hall in private 
houſes, The Chineſe have Divans on purpoſe 
for ceremonies, their cuſtoms do not allow of 
the receiving of viſits in the inner parts of the 
houſe but only in the entry. 

** ö 


nifters of ſtate who is the controller of juſtice. 


There are Divan Beguis, not only at court 
and in the capital, but alſo in the provinces, 
and other cities in the empire. They are 
not confined by any other law or rule in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice but the Alcoran, and 


that too he interprets as he pleaſes. He only 


takes cognizance of criminal caſes, 

DIVAPORA/TION, an evaporating ' or 
exhaling. L. 

DIVER'SION (with Pbyficians) the turn. 
ing of the courſe or flux of humours from one 
part to another by ſuch applications as are 

roper. 

DIVERSION: (in the art of war) is when 
an enemy is attacked in any one place where 
he is weak and unprovided, with deſign to 
make him call his forces from another place 


where the general is going to make an irruption. 


1 40 RT/ING, pleaſant, delightful, a- 
ble. 

DIVERT/INGNESS (qualit? divertiſſante, 
F.) diverting quality. 

IVERT/ISEMENT (adi vertiſſament, F.) 
diverſion, 1 ſport, pleaſure. 

DIVESTT (of di priv. and veſtire, L. to 
clothe) to ſtrip off, to unclothe a perſon, to 
deprive or take away dignity, office, &c. 

DIVI'DABLE, diviſible, capable of being 
divided. 

DIVIDEND (in Law Proceedings) a di- 
viding of fees and perquiſites between officers, 
arifing by writs, Cc. 

DIVIDEND (in Companies) is the ſhare of 
a proprietor in the ſum of money to be divided 
among the proprietors, as profit gained by, or 
intereſt upon the ſtock in proportion to his 
part thereof. 

DIVINATION (divinatio, L.) divination 
is a prediction or foretelling of future things, 
which are of a ſecret and hidden nature, and 
cannot be known by any human means. 

Ayliffe's Parergon, 

DIVINE (divinus, L.) 1. Partaking of 

the nature of God, : 
Her line 


Was Hero-make, half human, half divine, 
. | Dryden. 
2. Proceeding from God ; not natural; not 


human, 
| Inſtructed, you'd explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. 
Blackmore” s Creation, 
3- Excellent in a ſupreme degree. 
The divineſt and richeſt mind, 
Both by art's purchaſe, and by nature's dower, 
That ever was from heav'n to earth confin'd, 
9 Davies, 
4. Preſagefut ; divining ; preſcient. 
Yet oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, 
Miſgave him; he the fault'ring meaſure felts 
Mitt, Par. Loft. 
DIVINE/LY (divinement, F. divinitus, L.) 


livine mabnere 
e DIV INE'NESS 
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_ » DIVINE/NESS (of divinitat, L. divinite, 


F. divine quality. | N 
IVISIBIL/ITY divifibilite, F. of 
DIVIS'IBLENESS + L.) a being diviſi- 
ble or capable of being divided into ſeveral 
parts, either actually or mentally ; a paſſive 
power or property in quantity whereby it be- 
comes ſeparable, either actually or at leaſt 
mentally. 

DIVIS'ION (of a mode) divides a quality 
into its degrees. Philoſophers as well as phy- 
ficians ſuppoſe 8 degrees in any quality. Hence 
when a quality is ſaid to be in the 8th degree, 
it denotes that it cannot be any farther intend - 
ed or heightened. 

DIVISION (in Marit. A fairs) the third 
part of a naval army or fleet, or of one of the 
ſquadrons thereof under a general officer, 

Common DIVI'SOR. See Common. 

Juſt DIVISOR (in Arithmerick and Geo- 
metry) ſuch number or quantity as will divide 
a given number or quantity, ſo as to leave no 
remainder z ſo that if the number 6 be given, 
1, 2, and 3 will be the juſt diviſors of it. 

DIVORCE!/ (divortiam, L.) is with us of 
two kinds, 

1. The firſt is tiled Divortium a menſa & 
thore, in which caſe they are only ſeparated 
as to bed and board, and the wife is allowed 
a maintenance out of the eſtate of her huſband. 

2. The ſecond is tiled diwvortium a winculo 
matrimonii, in which caſe the woman receives 
her fortune back again, and both parties are 
ſet free from all obligations to one another, 

DIURE I 'ICALNESS, diuretick quality. 

DIURN'ALNESS (of diurnatil, L.) the 
happening daily. | 

DIURN'AL Circle, is an immaveable cir- 
cle, in which any ſtar or point in the ſurface 
in the mundane ſphere moves by a diurnal 
motion. 

DIURNA'LIS (in Law) as much land as 
can be ploughed in a day by an ox. 

DIURN/ARY (in the Greek empire) an 
officer who wrote down in a book for that 
purpoſe whatever the prince did, ordered and 
regulated, Sc. every day. 

DO CED a muſical inſtrument com- 

Dod CET FS monly called a dulcimer. 

DOCK. (in 2 a means or ex- 

DOCK ''ING £ pedient for cutting off an 
eſtate in tail, in land or tenements; that 
the owner may be able to ſell, give or be- 
queath them. 

DOCTIL'OQUOUS (doFilogaus, L.) 
ſpeaking learnedly, 
 DOC/TORSHIP (of door, L. and ſpip of 
reip, Sax.) the office or dignity of a doctor. 

DOC/UMENT in Law) a proofggiven of 
any fact aſſerted ; but chiefly with regard to 
ancient matters. 

- DUCUMEN/TAL, of or pertaining to in- 
ſtruction, Ec. 

DODECAGON {in Fortification) a place 
fortified with twelve baftions, 


/ 


D O 

DOD ECA CON (of 
Fd u and via, Gr. a 
corner) in Geometry, a 
figure with twelve fides, and 
as many angles as in the 
figure. | 
DOG (dogghe, Dut.) a domeſtick animal, 
remarkably various in his ſpecies; compriſing 
the maſtiff, the ſpaniel, the bull-dog, the 
greyhound, the hound, the terrier, the 
cur, with many others. The larger fort 
art uſed as a guard; the leſs for ſports. 

DOGE (of the republicks of Venice and 
Genoa) a principal magiſtrate ; the office is 
elective, and at Venice is for life, but at Genre 
for two years only ; his children and brothers 
are excluded from the principal offices of ſtate, 
and are not allow'd to receive any beneficey 
from the court of Rome, except the cardinal. 
ſhip, which is only a titular honour, not hay- 
ing any juriſdiction annexed it, 

He is not allowed to lay down his office for 
his eaſe, and when he dies, the ſtate does not 

in mourning for him, and after his death 

is conduct is very ftrictly examined into by 
three inquiſitors and five correctors. 

He is chief of all councils, and riſes to 
none but to foreign embaſſadors; but when 
he comes into the council, all the fenators and 
magiſtrates riſe in honour to him. 

The money of the republick is coined in 
his name, but bears neither his effigie nor 
arms; but with thoſe of the republick. 

All credentials run in his name, but be 
does not fign them ; this being done by the 
ſecretary cf ſtate. 

He receives ambaſſadors, who direct their 
diſpatches to him; but he is not allowed to 
open them but in the preſence of the counſel- 
lors. 

And tho" indeed he was formerly in a man- 
ner an abſolute prince, yet now his power has 
been ſo retrenched, that he can do but little 
of himſelf, not even go out of Yenice without 
the concurrence of the ſenate, 

DOG GEDNBSS, churliſhneſs, crabbed 
temper, 

DOG/GISH, crabbed, curriſh, ſurly, &c. 

DOGMAT'ICAL Medicine, the rational 
method of practifing phyſick, ſuch as Hip- 
pocrates and Galen uſed, And hence all thoſe 
phyficians, who upon the principles of ſchool 
philoſophy reject all medicinal virtues, which 
they think not reducible to manifeſt qualities, 
are called dogmatical phyſicians, L. 

DOGMAT'ICI, thoſe phyſicians that con- 
firm their experience by reaſon, 

DOG?MES (of % , Gr.) opinions. 

DO'LIMAN, a long ſetanne worn by the 
Turks, hanging down to the feet, with narrow 
ſleeves buttoned at the wriſt, 

DO/LOUR (dolor, L.) pain, grief, ſorrow, 
affliction, torment, anguiſh, | 

LOSITY (dolv/itas, L.) hidden ma- 


DO 
DOMAI/N 


| 


| 


lice, 


| 


DO 
DOMANN, the inheritance, eſtate, habi- 
tation or poſſeſſion of any one. 

DOoMES-Day- Boot, a book preſerved and 
ſtill remaining in the exchequer, fair and le- 
tible; it is a ſurvey of the ſeveral counties, 
hundreds, tithings, &c, of Fng/and, made in 
the time of William the Congueror,about the year 
1086, deſigned as a regiſter, by which ſentence 
may be given as to the tenures of eſtates, and 
a deciſion may be made of that noted queſtion, 
whether lands be ancient demeſn or not. 

This book conſiſts of two volumes, a greater 
and a leſſer. The greater comprehends all 
the counties of England, except Northumber - 
land, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durbam and 

rt of Lancaſhire, which were never ſurveyed. 
The lefſer volume contains the ſurvey” of 
Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

DOMES/TICK Navigation, is coaſting or 
ſailing along the ſhore, in which the lead and 
compaſs are the chief inſtruments. 

DOMES'/TICKNESS (of domeſticus, L. 
domeftique, F.) domeſtick quality, or pertain- 
ing to the houſe or home, 


DOMIDU'CA, a title of Juno, fo called | 


on account of her office of attending or aſſiſt- 
ing in bringing the bride home to the bride- 


groom, 
DOMIFICA/TION with AAftrologer:) 
DO'MIFYING _ dividing or diſ- 


tributing the heavens into 12 houſes, in or- 
der to erect a horoſcope, 

DOM'INA, a title given to honourable 
women, who anciently held a barony in their 
own right; Aut. Writ, Domina, a lady, a 
miſtreſs, L. 


DOM'INANT (dominant, L.) ruling, go- 


verning. 

DOMINEER'ING, lordly behaviour or 
ſpeech. 

DOMINICA in Rami: Palmarum, Palm 
ſunday, ſo called from the palm-branches and 
green boughs formerly diſtributed on that day, 
in commemoration of our lord's riding to Je- 
ru alem, ; . 

DOM'INUS, this word prefixed to a man's 
name, in old time, uſually denoted him a 
clergyman, and ſometimes a gentleman or 
lord of the manor, L. 

DON in the ancient Britiſh, ſignified 

DAUN Fa river. 

DON, DEN Z in ancient Britiſb, alſo ſig- 

DIN, DON nified a caſtle. 

DoN ABLE (donabilis, L.) that may be 
given, | 

DORIA's Waunds-wwort, an herb. 

DOR'MAN Windy (Architecture) a win- 
dow made in the roof of an houſe. 

DOR NICK 

DOR/NIX landers, where firſt made 
© ſort of ſtuff uſed for curtains, hangings 2 


—_ : 

2OTA'TION, an endowing, L. 
DO'TINGNESS (of deren, Dut.) folly, 

childiſhneſt, by reaſon of age. 


of Deornick of Tournay in 


| 


ö 


D O 


DOU'BLE (in Law) the duplicates of let 


ters patents. 
DOUBLE Pellitory, a ſort of herb. 
DOUBLE founted, having two ſprings. 


DOUBLES, the ſame as letters patents. 


- DOUBLE Horizontal Dial, a dial having ? 


a double ſtyle, one to ſhew the hour on the 


outward circle, and the other to ſhew the 


ſame in the ſtereographick proje&ion, drawn 
on the lame plane. 

DOUBT'ING, is the act of withholding 
a full aſſent from any propoſition, on ſuſpicion 
that we are not fully apprized of the merits 
thereof; or from our not being able peremp- 
torily to decide between the reaſons for and 
againſt it. 

DOUBTFULNESS (of dente, F. full and 
eſs) dubiouſneſs, 

. . > nant (ſans doute, F.) without 
oubt. 

DOUCINE (in Acbitecture) an ornament 
of the higheſt part of a cornice, or a mould- 
ing cut in form of a wave, half concave, and 
half convex, F, 

DOVE, is ag emblem of fimplicity, inno- 
cence, purity, goodneſs, peace and divine love, 
and repreſents the Holy Ghoſt. Having no 
gall, it is the ſymbol of a true and faithful 
Chriſtian, who is obliged to forgive injuries, 
bear adyerfity patiently, and never to ſuffer 
the ſun to go down upon his anger; but 
to do good to thoſe that deſpitefully ule him. 

DOVE's foot, an herb. 

DOW'ABLE (in Law) having a right to 
be, or capable of being endowed. 

DOW'RY Bil? (among the Fews) the 
bridegroom at the time of marriage gave his 
wife a dowry bill, 

DOWN, a ſoft, woolly ſubſtance, grow- 
ing on the tops of thiftles, Sc. 

DOWNIWARD (Ddunepea nd, Sax.) to- 
wards the lower part. 

To DOXOL/'OGIZE (of a,, glory, and 
Atytiv, to ſay, Gr.) to ſay the hymn called 
Gloria Patri, &c. | . 

DOXOL'/OGY (daxologia, L. doxologie, F. 
of Tofonoyia, of dF, glory, and aryziy, to 
ſay, Gr.) verſe or ſhort hymn of praiſe, ap- 
pointed anciently in the church to be ſaid 
after the prayers and pſalms in divine ſervice, 
as the Gloria Patri, &c. Allo the concluſion 
of the Lord's Prayer, viz. For thine it the 
kingdem, the power and glory, &c. The Glow 
ria Patri is ſaid to have been compoſed by the 
firſt council of Nice, in acknowledgment of 
the Trinity, in oppoſition to the hereſies 
thoſe times, and that St. Jerom added, As it 
as in the beginning, &c. 8 

A DRAB/LER (in a Sbip) a ſmall (ail ſet 
on the bonnet as the bonnet 1s on the courſe, 
and only uſed when the courſe and bonnet is 
not deep enough to clothe the maſt. 

DRACON'ITES (Fzaxorurn;, Gr.) a pre + 
ctous ſtone, ſaid ts be taken out of the brain 


of a dragon. A. 
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14 DRA'GOMAN (yy, Chad.) an 


- cations for air, to draw water, ore, ſoil, &c. 


DR 
' DRACON'TICK Month (with Aſtron.) 
the ſpace of time in which the moon going 
from her aſcending node called Caput draco- 
mis, i. e. the dragon's head, returns to the 


interpreter in the eaſtern countries, whoſe 


office is to facilitate commerce between the 

Orientals and Occidentals. | 
DRAGON (pnaca, Sax.) a kind of ſer- 

pent that with age grows to a monſtrous big- 


8. 

DRAGON Wort, the herb Serpentary, or 
Viger's-bugloſs. 

DRAMA (dau, Gr.) a play, either co- 
medy or tragedy, is a compoſition either in proſe 
or verſe, that confiſts not in the bare recita- 
tion, but in the actual repreſentation of an 
action, Our Droma's are Tragedies, Comedies 
and Farces ; for thoſe groteſque entertainments 
which have been lately introduced and brought 
upon the ſtage, ſcarce deſerve the name of 
Drama's or dramatick poetry. 

DRA'/PERS, were in- 
corporated anno 1438, in 
the reign of King Henry 
VI. Their armorial en- 
figns are 3 clouds radiated 
Proper, each adorned with 
a treble crown Or, The 
creſt on a helmet and torce 
a ram, lodg'd as the ſe- | 
cond attired. The ſupporters 2 lions as the 
laſt pellettfe. The motto, To God only be 
Honour and Glory, Their hall is in Throck- 
morton-ftreet. 

DRAS'TICK (of J-arm©-, Gr. active, 
* purge that operates quickly and briſkly. 

DRAUGHT (in Trade) the overplus or 
deficiency of the turn of a pair of ſcales, to 
the advantage or diſadvantage of buyer or 
ſeller. 

DRAW BOY (with Foes) a lad who 
pulls up the leaſhes of a weaver's loom, which 
makes the raiſed figures in filk to ſtuff, | 

DREAD'FUL (nad full, Sax.) caufing 
dread. | 
DREAM'INGNESS, flothfulnÞfs, acting 
as if in a dream. | 

DREAR (vnyn's, Sax.) dreary. 

DREER'INESS (>nynignerpe, Sax.) dif. 
malneſs. 
© DREGC'GINESS (>nerxggneppe, Sax.) full 
of dregs. | 

DREN'GAGE (in Law) the tenure by 
which Drenges held their lands. 

DRIFT (with Miners) a channel or paſ- 
nge, cut out of one part of the mine, to lead 
fo or from another, thereby to carry on the 
whole more effectually by proper communi. 


To go a DRIFT, a boat is ſaid fo to do, 
when it is carried by the ſtream, and has no 
body in it to row or ſtear it. | 


PRIPS (with Zuilders) a ſort of ſteps on 


flat roofs to walk upon, the roof is not 
flat, but a little raiſed in the middle, and 


nn. 


thoſe ſteps or drips lie each a little incſining 


to the horizon, a way of building much uſed 
in Iraly. | | 

DRO'FDENNE (wnopbenne, Sax.) 3 
thicket of wood in a valley, a grove or woody 
place, where cattle were kept. 

DROM'EDARY (dromedaire, F. dromeda, 
L. Fpojung of Fpijuw, Gr. to run) a beaſt re- 
ſembling a camel, but ſmaller and flenderer, 
having 2 bunches on its back, which ſupply 
the place of a ſaddle. They are ſaid to be 
able to endure a great deal of fatigue, and ſo 
ſwift as to travel 100 miles a day, they have 
no fore-teeth nor hoof 3 but their feet are 
covered with a thick, fleſhy ſkin. 

DRONE, a muſcal inſtrument, called alſo 
a baſſoon, 

DROPS (in Arcbitecture) are an ornament 
in the pillars of the Dorick order underneath 
— tryglyphs, repreſenting drops or little 

8. ä 

DROP'SICALNESS (of 8 L. 
bydropique, F. of udgomineg, Gr.) having a 
dropſy. 

DROUGHT'INESS (of vnugo dig and 


| neppe, Sax.) thirſtineſs. 


DROUTH (v>nu/go's, Sax.) thirſt. 
Milton, 

To DROWSE (droeſen, Dutch) to make 
heavy with ſleep. 

| There gentle ſleep 
Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz d 
My drowſed ſenſes uncontroll'd. 
Milt. Par. Lo. 


To DROWSE. 1. To flumber ; to grow 
heavy with ſleep. | 
All their ſhape 


Spangled with eyes, more numerous than 
thoſe 


| Of Argus; and more wakeful than to drowſe, 


Charm'd with Arcadian ipe, the ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his 150 BY 
| Milt. Par, Loft 
2. To look heavy; not chearful. 
DROWSILY, flepiſhly, heavily, fluggiſt- 
ly, idly, flothfully, lazily. 
| DROWSINESS. 1. Sleepineſs z heavi- 
neſs with fleep 3 diſpoſition to ſleep, 
In deep of night, when drowſineſs 
Hath locked up mortal ſenſe, then liſten I 
To the celeſtial Syren's harmony, 
| Par. Regained, 
2. Idleneſs, indolence, inactivity. 
DROWSY, fleepy, heavy with ſleep, 
lethargick, lulling, ſtupid, dull | 
DRUIDS (derio, oaks, and bud, incanta- 
tion) the prieſts and philoſophers of the an- 
cient Britons. 
DRUM of the Far ( Anatomy) a membrane 
of the cavity of the ear. | ; 
DRUNK (wtnuncen, Sax.) fuddled, intoxi- 
cated with drink, h 


DRUNK ARO (dnincone, of d incan, ory 
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lors) is 
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DU 
ard nature, or of v huncengzeonn, Sax.) 4 
drinker to exceſs. 

To DRUNK'EN (vnuncnian, Sax.) to 
drink to exceſs, | 

DRUNK'ENNESS (of dnuncmnyyre, 
Sax.) exceſſi ve drinking. 

Drunkenneſs, phyfically conſidered, conſiſts 
in a preternatural compreſſion of the brain, 
and a diſcompoſure of its fibres, occafioned by 
the fumes or ſpirituous parts of „ N 

DRUNK ENNESS (by Naruraliſts) is thus 
accounted for. An immoderate quantity of 
wine being received into the ſtomach, being 
there heated, undergoes a kind of efferve- 
ſcence; more or leſs as the liquor abounds 
more or leſs with a ſulphur. By this action 
or efferveſcence it becomes attenuated and rare- 
fied, ſo that the groſſer parts being left behind, 
the finer are fitted to penetrate and ſhoot thro" 
the veins to the brain, or are conveyed thro' 
the veins to the heart; whence after a fur- 
ther heat and rarefaction they are ſent thro” 
the carotid arteries, @c. to the brain. Hence 
neceſſarily ariſes a repletion of the meninges 
of the brain, and a compreſſion of the fibres 
of the brain itſelf, from the freſh ſtock of 
rarefied ſulphur, continually exploded into 
them : Hence alſo an obſtruction of the pores 
and paſſages of the brain; a frequent and 
diſorderly pulſation of the fibres and other 
ſymptoms. 

DRY Bodies (with Philoſophers) are ſuch 
whoſe pores contained between their confirmed 
parts are not filled with any viſible liquor. 

DRY Rent (in Law) a rent reſerved with- 
out clauſe of diſtreſs, 

DRY'NESS (of &niggeneppe, Sax. or of 
droogb, 45. want ot 2 

DUAL/ITY (of dualitas, L.) a being 
two, 

DU'BIT ABLE (dubitabilis, L.) doubtful. 

DU SHUI (of dubius, L.) doubtful. 
Neis. 


DUCAL Coronet, has only 
flowers raiſed above the circle, 
which none of an inferior rank 
can have, nor may they mix 
flowers with the croſſes, which 
only belongs to the prince, See the figure. 

DUCK'ING at the Main Yard (with Sai- 
lors) is when at ſea a malefactor havi..g a rope 
faſtened under his arms about his waſte, and 
under his breech, is hoiſted up to the end of 
the yard, and let fall from thence violently 
two or three times into the ſea. 

Dry DUCKING, is a puniſhment by hang- 
ing the offender by a cord a few ya.ds above 
the ſurface of the water, and publiſhing the 
puniſhment by the diſcharge of a cannon, 


DUCKING (at Marſeilles and Bourbon in 


France) a puniſhment inflicted on vagrants 
that are condemn'd to the Caſe, (as they call 
it) which is to be ſhut up in an iron cage, 
faſtened to the yard of a chaloup and duck'd 
m the river, | 


DU 
At Thowlouſe in France the ſame puniſhment 
is inflited on perſons guilty of blaſphemy. In 
England Ducking is a puniſhment that the 
mob inflits on pick-pockets. 
DUCKING STOOL, a ſort of wooden or 
iron chair hung over a river or ſome watery 


to be faſtened and let down into the water. 

DUCTABIL/ITY (du&abilitas, L.) eaſi- 
neſs of being drawn out. 

DUCTILNESS (of du&#ilis, L.) ductility, 
eaſine(s to be drawn out in length. - 

DU'ELLISTS (according to Mr. Boyle) 
the two prineiples of thoſe chymical philoſo- 
phers, who pretend to explicate all the phæ- 
nomena in nature, from the doctrine of alkali 
and acid, 

DUET (in Mufick) a ſong or ait compos'd 
for two voices. 

DUKE, ſeveral countries and towris in 
England give titles to dukes, tho' oftentimes 
it happens, that but a ſmall part of their ei- 
tate lies in that county, Cc. 

DUKES (duces, L. of ducendo, leading) 
are ſo called of being leaders of armies, and 
generals to kings and emperors, and anciently 


command: but in proceſs of time great eſtates 
were annexed to the titles, and ſo the dignity 
became hereditary. But this was earlier in 
other nations than in England. And the 


called the Black Prince, who was eldeſt ſon 
to king Edward III. and was created duke 


of Wales, The manner of creating a duke 
is as follows. | 

He having his hocd and ſurcoat on, is led 
betwixt a duke and a marquiſs, going before 
with his ſword, and before him, one with 


is of ciimſon velvet, guarded about the houl- 
ders with 4 guards of ermine. 


7 


On the right hand an earl bears the cap of 


royal blood are. The cap within a coronet 
of gold adorned with leaves without pearls, 
On the left hand another bears a rod or yerge. 


and thus they conduct him into the preſence. 
chamber, where having made obeiſance three 


perſon to be invelted kneels down, 


patent to the king, who returns it to be read 
aloud, and when he comes to the word Ju- 
veſtimus, the king puts the ducal mantle opon 


words Gladio cinFuramus girds on his ſword 3 
at the words cappæ & circult dures impeſitio 
nem the king likewiſe puts on his head the 
cap and coronet of gold ; and at theſe words, 


of gold into his hand. 
| * 


Then 


place, in which ſcolding women were wont 


enjoy'd the title no longer than they had the 


firſt duke created in Zng/and was Edward 


of Cornwal, which gives the title of prince 


the robe and mantle on his arms; the mantle. 


ſtate, of the ſame as the mantle ard double 
ermine; but not indented as thoſe of the 


All the faid peers are to be in their robes, | 


times to the king fitting in his chair, the- 


Then Garter king at arms delivers the 


him that is to be made a duke, and at the 


virgæ aureæ traditionem, gives the rod cr verge 


7 D r 
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"The" the reft of the ſaid charter being read, 
wherein he is declared duke, the king gives him 
the ſaid charteror patent to be kept. 

A duke may have in all places out of the 
king or ptince*s preſence a cloth of eſtate hang- 
ing down within balf a yard of the ground, 
as may his durcheſs, who may alfo have her 
train borne by a baroneſs ; and no earl without 
permiſſion from him is to waſh with a dute, 

The eldeſt ſons of dukes ate by the courteſy 
of. England ftiled marquiſes, and their younger 
ſons lords, with the addition of their chriſtian 
names, as lord Thomas, lord John, and take 
place of viſconnts; but not ſo priviledged by 
the laws of the land. 

A Duke has the title of grace, and being 
writ unto is ſtiled, mo} bigh, potent, and 
noble prince. 

Dukes of the blood royal are ſtiled u hig, 
meſt mighty and illuſtriois princes. | 

DUZE-DUKE, a grandee of the houſe of 
Sylva, M ho has that title on account of his 
having ſeveral dukedoms. | 

DULCUFLUOUS (A, L.) flowing 
ſweetly. ER : QED AY: 9 

DULCIMER, a muſica! inſtrument ſome- 
thing like a harpſicord; but that whereas in 
mak ing the ſtrings of the latter ſound by puſh- 
ing down the keys, Sc. the ſtrings of the for- 
mer are ftruck with ſmall iron or braſs 
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DLC 
taſte. | 
DULMEFSS- (of devl, Brit. a block-head, 
vo'e;"Sgx.) heavineſs, Nuggiſhneſs. 

Do MAL {(dumaiis, L.) pertaining to briars, 
Sc. * 

DUMBINESS (dumbnyyre, 
of the uſe of ſoeech. 

DUMUSITY (dumoſitas, L.) fulneſs of 
briars, Se. | 

DE (vuna, Sax.) a mountain or high 

CON { open place, ſo that the names 
of thoſe towns that end in dun or don were 
either built on kills or open places, as Aſpdon, 


OROUS (of dulcis, L.) ſweet in 


Sax) a want 


= 


Ke. 

 DOWMOW, there was an antient cuſtom 
in the priory, that if any perſon from any part 
of England would come thither, and humbly 
kneet at the church door before the convent, 


| 


DU 
Vo theſe conditions, without all fear, 
Of your own accord you qwill freely ſwear, 
A gammon of bacon you ſhall recerve, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave; 
For this is our cuſtom at Dunmow well known, 
| Thaugh the ſport be our"s, the bacon's your own, 
DUN'SICAL, block-headed, dull, ftupid, 
- DUN/NINESS, hardneſs of hearing. 
DUN'SETS (O4 Rec.) thoſe who dwe!l on 
hills or mountains. 
DO (in Mufick Books) a ſony or compoſi. 
t'on to be perform:d in two parts only; the 
one ſung and the other played on an inſtru- 
ment; or by two voices alone. 
To DUPE one (of dup.r, F.) a bubble, to 
cheat, to gull, to impoſe upon, to put upon, 


E. 

DUPLE Ratio (in Marbem.) is where the 
antecedent term is double the con ſequent, or 
whe.e the exponent of the ratio is 2: thus 
6 + 3 is ia duple Ratio, 

Sub DUPLE Ratio, is where the conſe. 
quent term is double the antecedent, or the 


exponer.t of the ratio is one half; thus 3; 6 


is in a {ad dyple Ratio. 
DU'PLICATE Proportion Y (in Arithme- 
DUPLICATE Ratio tick) oughtto 


be well diſtinguiſhed from double. In a ſeries 
of geometrical proportions ; the firſt term to 
the third is ſaid to be in a duplicate ratio of the 
firſt to ſecond z or as its ſquareis to the ſquare 
of the fecond: thus in the 2, 4, 8, 16, the 
catio of 2 to 8 is duplicate of that 2 to 4; 
or as the figure of 2 to the ſquare of 4, where. 
fore duplicate ratio is the proportion of ſquares, 
as triplicate is of cubes ; and the ratio of 2 to 
8 is ſaid to be compounded of that 2 to 4, and 
of 4 to 8. | 

| DUPLICATION (in Arithmerick) the 
multiplying by 2. 6, 

DUPLICATION, a doubling, the folding 
of any thing back on itſelf. 

DU/PLICATURE (duplicatura, L.) a 
doubling, 

DU/RABLENESS, laſtingneſs. 

DURA Mater (in Anatomy) a ſtrong thin 
membrane which lies or covers all the inner 
cavity of the Cranium, and includes the whole 
brain, being itſelt lined on its inner or con- 


and ſoſemnly take the enſuing oath, he might | cave fide, with the Pia mater, or Men nx 
demand a flitch or gammon of bacon, which | Tenuts. ; 


ſhould«be freely given him. 
T ou ſpall ſwear by the cuftom of your confeſſion 
That you never made any nuptial' trunſgreſſion, 
Sfner you were married man and wife, 
By horſho!d brawls or a contentious ftrife z 
Or otbertuiſe, in bed or at beard, | 
Offended each other in aced or in word ; 
Cr fince the pariſh clerk faid amen, 
Wiſh d your ſekves unmarried again; 
Or in à tævelmmenib and a day, 
Repenterl net in Ii ug ht ary <vay 
37 centinved teur and 1M aefire, 
3 when you jured bands ;n boly gives 


DURABIL'ITY (of durabilis, L.) dura- 
d'enefs, laſtingneſs, | 

DURA'TION, an idea that we get by at- 
tending to the fleeting, and perpetually petiſh- 
ing parts of ſucceſhon, L. 

DURATION (in Phthſopty) is two-fold, 
imaginary or real. 

Inaginary DURATION, is that which is 
on'y tramed by the working of fancy, when 
the.e is not any ſuch thing in nature, as when 
the Romanitſts imagine that the continuance 
o ſome In purgacory is long, and that of 
others ſhort, - 
| Rea 


DS 


Real DURATION, is alſo diſtinguiſhed 
into extrinſical permanent, &c. 
Extrinſical DURATION, is the making 
a compariſon between duration and ſomething 
elſe, making that thing to be the meaſure of 
it. So time is divided into years months and 
and days, this is called duration, though 
improperly. f ; 

Permanent DUR ATION, (in Metaphyſics) 

is ſuch, the parts of whoſe eſſence are not in 
flux, as eternity. 
Succeſſive DURATION, is a duration the 
parts of whoſe eſſence are in a continual flux, 
as time. 
Ta be in DURESS (in Lao) is to be illegal- 
ly detained priſo::er, in the hands of a bailiff 
or ſerjeant, and threatned with or hardly 
uſed ; in which caſe, whatever contracts he 
ſhall make are void in law, upon his pleading 
he was forced to do fo for fear, or to free him 
from his illegal impriſonment. 

To dye in DURESS, is when tho' legally 
imoriſoned, to dye by reaſon of illegal, hard 
and cruel uſage of the jailor, for which the 
jailor upon proof is to ſuffer death. 

DUST INESS (vu neiney pe, Sax.) the 
condition of a thing covered or foiled with or 
conſiſting of duſt, 

DUST'Y (du zig, Sax.) covered or foulded 
with duſt, Sc. 

DUTCH, the Dutch are thus ſatyrized, 

1. They rob God of his honour. 

2. The king of his due 

3. The fiſh of their quarters. 

4. And burn up the earth before the day of 
judgment, 


The ground of theſe are 

1. Becauſe they tolerate a'l religions. 

2. Becauſe they revolted from the king of 
Spain, when he was about to ſet up an 
inquiſition among them. 

2. Becaule they have taken in part of the 
ſea in making their towns, by ſtrong 
banks, piles, c. 

4. "yang they burn much turf, peet, 


c. 
8 (duc beſſe, F.) the wife of a 
e. 
DU /TEOUs, dutiful. Milton. 
DUUMVIRI Municipales, (among the 
Romans) were the ſame magiſtrates in tree 
towns, that the conſuls were in Rome; who 
were ſworn to ſerve the city faithiully, and 
were allowed to wear the robe called Fræ- 
texta, L. | 
DUUM'VIRI Naval (among the Ro 
mans) were the magiſtrates appointed to take 
care of their fleet; to fit out ſhips and pay 
the ſailors, L. 
- DUUM'VIRI Capitales (among the Ro- 
mans) were judges in criminal cauſes ; but it 
was lawful to appeal from them to the peo- 


DYE (in Archite2ure) is the middle of the 


E A 


| baſe and the cornice, frequently made in the 
form or a cube or dye; alſo a cube of ſtone 
placed under the feet of a ſtatue, and under 
its pedeſta!, to raiſe it and ſhew it the more, 

DYERS, were incorpo- : 
rated by Henry VI. their 
arms are ſable, a chevron 
engrail'd between three 
madder bags argent, banded 
and corded or, They are 
the 14th company, their 
ſupporters 2 lions crown- 
ed or. The motto, Da 
gloriam Deo. They had a hall before the fire 
in 1665 but it not having been erected ſince, 
they now meet at Salters-Hall, 

DYNASTY (dynaſtica, Gr.) government, 
ſovereignty. 

DYR'GE (as ſome ſay, of dyrken, 

DI/RGE Teut. to praiſe) a mourn- 
2 ditty or ſong over the dead, a laudatory 
ong. 

DySCINESLIA, Svoxiwneia, of due and 
xivno4;, Gr. motion) an inability or difficulty 
in moving, 

DYSTRICHUVASIS (of Jug and raxiao;, 
Gr.) a continual defluxion of tears from the 
pricking of hairs in the eye-lids which grow 
under the natural hairs, 


E 


e Roman, E e Italick, E L Fnglip, 
Ee Saxon, Et Greek, are the fifth 
letters in order of their reſpective alphabets. 
E, called e final, ſerves to lengthen the 
foregoing vowel, and diſtinguiſh ſeveral Eng- 
liſh words, as fire, fir, fire, fir, & c. but in 
ſoreiga words it makes a ſyllable, as epitome, 


| 


ple, I.. | | 


&c. 
E, numerically, ſignifies 250, 
EA 7 at the end of names, either of per- 
EAE C ſons or places, is either from the 
Saxon ig, an iſland, as Ramſey, &c, or from 
ea, Sax, water, or from lea F. Sax, a field, 
EAD (a contraction of ea dig, Sax. happy) 
at the beginning of many names, is now con- 
tracted to Ed, as Edward, Edmund, Edwin, 
&Cc, 
EA'/DEM, the ſame, of the feminine gen- 
der, as ſemper eadem, always the ſame, L. 
EAGER (eagen, Sax. aigre, F.) 1. ſtruc 
with deſire, ardently wiſhing, keenly deſirous, 
vehement in defire, hotly longing. 
Of aQion cager, and intent of thought, 
The chiefs your honourable danger ſought. 
0d. 
Wich joy th' ambitious youth his mother 
heard, | oy 
And eager for the journey ſoon prepared, 
He longs the world heneath him to ſurvey, 
To guide the chariot aud to give the day. 
Dryden · 
2 ot 


pedeſtal, or that part which lies between the 


'Y 2 


E A 
2. Hot of diſpoſition, vehement, ardent, im- 
petvous. N 
Imperfect zeal is hot and eager, without 


knowledge. Sprott. 
Palemon replies, 


Tager his tone and ardent were his eyes. 
Dryden. 
3. Quick, buſy, eaſily put in action. 
. His Numidian genius 
Is well diſpoſed to miſchief, were he prompt 
And eager on it, but he muſt be ſpurr d. 
Addiſon's Cato, 
4. Sharp, ſower, acid: 5. keen, ſevere, bit- 


EAG'ERNESS (ea go nner re, Sax. tartneſs, 
ſharpneſs in taſte; alſo earneſtneſs, vehemence, 
being ſharp ſet, &c, 

EA/GLE ( aiple, F. of aquila, L.) has a long 
Hook'd beak, yellow, ſcaly legs; thick crook - 
ed talons, and a ſhort tail. Its plumage is 
cheſnut, brown, ruddy and white. Its beak, 
black at the tip, and in the middle blue, tho” 
in ſome yellow; it is ſaid to be the moſt ſwift, 
moſt ftrong, moſt laborious, moſt generous, 
moſt bold, and more ahle to endure the moſt 
ſharp cold than any other bird, and for theſe 
reaſons both the ancients and moderns have 
made it the emblem of eg, 

EAGLE STONE, a ſtone ſaid to be ſome- 
times found in the neſt of an eagle, and very 
effectual in forwarding or preventing the deli- 
very of women in labour; according as it is 
apply'd above or below the womb. 

EA'GLET (aiglerte, F.) a young or ſmall 
eagle. The eagle is ſaid to prove her eaglets 
in the brightneſs of the ſun; if they ſhut their 
eye-lids, ſhe diſowns them. 

EALHORD/A (ealho pda, Sax.) the pri- 
vilege of aſſizing and ſelling beer. 

To EAN (eacnian, Sax.) to bring forth 
young, ſpoken of an ewe or female ſheep. 

EAR (ea, Sax. ore, Dan.) the inſtrument 
or organ of hearing in an animal body, alſo 
the handle of ſeveral ſorts of veſſels for li. 
quors, Sc. 

EAR'ING (of ea nian, Sax.) a gathering of 

ears of corn. 

EARL (eonl, corla, Dan. of eon, honour, 
and edel, noble, Sax.) a title of nobility be- 
tween a marquis and a viſcount, and is a title 
more ancient with us than thoſe either of 
dukes or marquiſſes, and the firſt earl created 
in England, was Hugh de Puſaz, earl of Nor- 
tbumgerland, by K. Richard J. 

EARL' Coronet, has no 
© flowers raiſed above the circle 
do 

n 


like that of a duke or mar- 
quiſs, but only points riſing, 
and a pearl on each fide of 
them ; ſee the figure, 
EARIT/INESS (of æn, Sax. before now) 
ſoonneſs of time. ' | | 
EARN!/ESTNESS{(eo nne Yeney ye,Sax.) 
vehement or firong defire or endeavour. 


EARTH (eons, Sax, terre, F. terra, L. 
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E A 
»n, Gr, M, Heb.) the opinidn of the a8. 
cients concerning the figure of the earth, way 
very different from what is now believed ; 
ſome held it to be a large hollow veſſel ; cthers 
that it was an immenſe plain, ſupported with 
pillars like a table. And theſe opinions are 
ſo ſtiffly maintained by ſome of the fathery 
(particularly Lactantius and Auguſtin) and ſo 
firmly believed, even for more than 600 
years after Chrift, that pope Gregory excom - 
municated and depoſed- Virgillius, biſhop of 


' Straſburg, for aſſerting the Antipodes, And 


many of the philoſophers believed it to be a 
cone or high mountain, by which they ac- 
counted for the diſappearance of the ſun at 
night. But the moderns have diſcovered the 
body of the earth and water to be a globe, 
which may be proved by theſe plain and un- 
deniable arguments. | 

I. It plainly appears that the earth is glo- 
bular from the eclipſes of the moon ; for the 
ſhadow of the earth, being always round, the 
earth that is the body that intercepts the 
beams of the ſun, and is the undiſputed cauſe 
of ſuch eclipſe, muſt of neceſſity be of a round 
form. 

2. The nearer any perſon approaches to 
either of the poles, the ftars neareſt to the 
pole are the more elevated from the horizon 
towards the zenith; and on the contrary, 
the farther a perſon moves from the poles, 
the ſame ftars ſeem to withdraw from him 
till they quite diſappear. Again, they riſe 
and ſet ſooner to one that travels to the Eaft, 
than they do to one that travels to the Ve; 
inſomuch that if a perſon ſhould ſpend a whole 
year in going round the earth to the £af?, he 
would gain a day; whereas on the contrary, 
in journeying the ſame weſtward, he would 
loſe a day. And this is actually ſeen between 
the Portugueſe in Macao, an iſland on the 
ſouth of Chixa, and the Spaniards in the 
Philippine iſlands, the ſunday of the Por:s- 
gueſe being the ſaturday of the Spaniard: ; 
occaſioned by the one's ſailing thither eaſt- 
ward, and the other weſtward ; for the Por- 
tugeſe ſailing from Europe to the Eaft-Indies, 
and thence to Macao, and the Spaniard: 


| paſſing weſtward from Europe to America, 


and thenee to the Philippine iſlands, between 
them both, they have travelied round the 
earth, 

3. That the world js round, is demonſtrated 
by the voyages that have been made quite 
round it; for if ſhip ſetting out from Eng- 
land, and ſailing continually weſtward, ſhall 
at laſt come to the Eaſt- Indies, and ſo home 
to England again, it is a plain demonſtration 


it is a globe and not a flat, a cube, a core, 


or any other form. Ard theſe navigations 
have of late years been frequently made, 
which puts the matter out of ail deubt. 

WAERSA (of con$:n, Sax.) made ef 
earth, | 
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' FARTH'LINESS (of eop'$gelſcneyye, 

Sox.) earthly quality- 
EARTH'LY minded (of eonð and zemin de, 
Sax. the mind) minding earthly things. | 
EARTHQUAKE (of eons, earth, and 
epacian, Sax. to quake, a violent ſhock or 
concuſſion of the earth, or ſome parts of it, 
cauſed by fire or hot vapours pent up in the 
bowels or hollow parts of it, which force a 
paſſage, and frequently produce dreadſul ef- 
fects, as the deſtruction of whole cities, the 
ſwallowing up, or overturning mountains, 


De. 

Naturaliſts, ſome of them, aſcribe earth- 
quakes to water, others to fire, and all of 
them with ſome reaſon. Nay, ' 

1. The earth itſelf may be the cauſe of its 
own ſhaking, when the roots or baſis of ſome 
large maſs being diſſolved or worn away by a 
fluid underneath, it finks into the ſame, and 
by its weight cauſes a tremor, produces a noiſe, 
ad frequently an inundation of water, 

2. The ſubterraneous waters may occaſion 
earthquakes by their cutting new courſes, &c. 
or the water being heated or rarefy'd by the 
ſubterraneous firez, may emit fumes, blaſts, 
&c. and may cauſe great concuſſions. 

3. The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes, 
for the air being a collection of fumes and 
vapours raiſed from the earth and water, if 
pent up in too narrow viſcera of the earth, 
either the ſobterraneous heat, or its own na- 
tive one, rarefying and expanding it, the ſorce 
where with it endeavours to eſcape may cauſe 
a ſhaking of the earth. 

4. Fire is a principal cauſe of earthquakes ; 
both as it produces the ſubtertaneous air or 
vapours be fore - mentioned; and as this aura, 
air or ſpirit, from the different matter and 
compoſition of which, ſulphur, bitumen, and 
other inflammable matters do ariſe, takes 
fire, by either ſome other fire it meets withal, 
or from its coiliſion againſt hard bodies, or by 
its being intzrmix'd with other fluids ; by 
which means burſting out i:.to a larger com- 
pals, the ſpace becomes too narrow for it, and 
ſo preſſing againſt it on all fides, it cauſes a 
ſhaking of the contiguous parts, till having 
made itſelf a pallage, it ſpreads itſelf in a 
to cuno. 

There being much ſulphur and bitumen, 
and ſuch like combuſtible matter in many 
places in the bowels of the earth, it is no 
hard matter to imagine how it ſhould enkindle, 
which tho' it may be done ſevera! ways, 1 
fall i:Rance but in one. Since the earth 
contains ſuch different matters in it, it may 
be eaſily imagined that there are caverns in 
tome places, whi.h are filled with no other 
matter but groſs airs, and ſulphureous or bi- 
tumincus vapours, and it may fo happen that 
2 flint ſha!l drop from the arch of the cavern 
% another flint below, and ſtrike fire out of 
it, which ſhall either enflame the vapour, 
er the ſulphyurccus and bituminzous matter 


| thereabouts, which when they have once taken 


| or temper. 


dle out. 
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fire, keeping it in very long, they communi- 
_ it to other bodies of * nature, and 
when theſe get vent, they burſt out in very 
violent eruptions, as has been ſeen in Etna, 
Veſuvius, and other places. 

But when it ſo happens that in vaſt caverns 
the vapours and thicker matter take fire all 
at once, the air in ſuch a motion cannot rarefy 
and diſperſe, but it muſt give a ſudden con- 
cuſſion to the upper part of the caverns, and 
make all the ground above it tremble, and 
cauſe an earthquake; and the deeper the mine 
lies, and the larger the quantity of matter is, 
which takes fire at one time, the more vio- 
lent and extenſive is the earthquake. | 

But if the cavern happens to be near the 
ſurface of the earth, there are many times. 
eruptions of fire that conſume the bowels of 
it, ſo that the ground finks in; and where 
the opening is wide enough, trees and houſes 
are ſwallowed up in. it, as it happened in 
Jamaica in the year 1692. 

And this is not bare conjecture, but is 
confirmed by experience, for the great erup- 
tions of the famous burning mountains are 
always attended with an earthquake in the 
neighbourhood, as they in Naples and the 
places thereabouts have experienced. 

EASE the Boxw-line 2 (Sea _ 
a 8 SE the Sbeet let them be more 

ack, 

EA'SEL PIECES (with Painters) are ſuch 
ſmall pieces, either portraits or land-ſkips, as 
are painted on the painter's eaſel (which is a 
frame on which the ſtrained canvaſs is placed) 
ſo called in diſtinction from thoſe larger pic - 
tures that are drawn on the walls or ceilings 
of rooms, &c. 

EA/SINESS (of aiſe, F. eaſe, and the 
term neſs) facility; alſo ſoft or mild quality 


EASTER (of Eap'zer, Sax.) an idol or 
goddeſs of the Saxons, in honour of whom 
ſacrifices were offered about that time of the 
year, a feſtival obſerved by the church in 
commemoration of our Saviour's Reſurrec- 
tion. 

It is kept on the firſt Sunday after the full 
moon, after the vernal equinox. 

EBB (ebba, Sax, ebbe, Dan) the going out 
of the tide, which is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 
degrees, as guarter Ebb, balf Ebb, three quar- 
ters Ebb, and loto or dead water. 

EBB (in a figurative Senſe) is uſed to fig- 
nify the loweſt pitch of fortune or condition 
in the world. 

E'BENUS (O', Heb.) the eben- 
tree, an Indian and Ethiopian tree that bears 
neither leaves nor fruits ; the wood of which 
(called Ebony) is as black as jet, and very 
hard, and ſp heavy, that the leaſt ſlip of it 
will fink in water. 


To EBULLIATE (eball;are, L.) to bub. 
* EBULLI-. 


» 
* 


f humours. 
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EBULLI'TION, any inward violent mo- 


tion of the parts of a fluid, cauſed by the 
ſtruggling of particles of different qualities, F. 
of L. 

 ECBOLTA of ig, to caſt 
. ECBOLUNA out, Gr.) medicines 

ECBO LA/DES that facilitate delivery 
to women in hard labour; alſo thoſe that 
cauſe abortion, L. 

ECCATHARTICKS {Gtzz4Saprixe, of 
zuna Jaiywy to purge out, Gr.) purging medi- 
cines. : 

ECCE HOMO, i. e. behold the man (with 
Painters) a name given to a painting, wherein 
our Saviour is repreſented in a purple robe with 
a crown of thorns on his head, and a reed in 
his hand; ſuch as he was preſented before 
Pi. ate by the Jews. 

ECCEN/TKICAL (Zzxerrgixvc, Gr.) that 
has not the ſame center. 

ECCEN'TRICEK Circles (with Aſtronomers) 
are ſuch circles that have not the ſame center, 
of which kind ſeveral orbits were invented by 
the ancients to ſolve the appearances of the 
heavenly bodies. a 

ECCEN TRICK Ezuation (in the OId A- 
froenomers) is the ſame with the Proftbapherefis, 
and is equal to the difference of the ſun's or 
planet's 1eal or apparent places, counted on an 
arch of the ecliptick. 

ECCENTRICITY (in the Prolemaick A- 
Hrenamy) is that circle which the ſun is ſup- 
poſed to move in about our earth, and which 
bath not the earth exactly for its center. 

E'CCHO. See Echo. 

ECCLE'SIANS (in Church Hiftory) upon 
any miſunderſtanding between the emperors 
and the dignified clergy and others of the 
Chriſtian church, the adherents to the em- 
peror called thoſe who ſtuck to the intereſts 
and privileges of the church Ecclefiani, i. e. 
high.churchmen. 


ECCLE'SIARCH (ecclefiarcha, L. un- 


eiazxt;, Gr.) the ruler or head of a church. 

ECCLESIAS/TICALLY (t#xxAnoiag ixw;, 
Gr.) according to the manner of the church. 

ECCLI'OIS ( $zx2,o;;, of zu Nhe, Gr. to 
turn from) a diflocation or luxation of the 
Joints of an animal body. 

ECCO'PE ( with Surgeons) a dividing of a 
fleſhy part, and cutting off that which is gan- 
gren'd, canker'd or the like ; alſo an am- 
putation of an excreſcence ; alſo a kind of 
fracture or ſolution of the continuity of the 
ſKull, by a ſimple inciſion. 

ECCOPROTICKS (eccoprotica, L. in- 
xowgTINE, Gr.) medicines of a lenitive or aſ- 
ſwaging quality. 

ECCRIMOCRIT!ICKS (eccrimecritica, 
L.) figns for making a judgment of diſtem- 
rers, from particular excretions or diſcharges 

.ECHARPE!' (in Gunnery) as to batter en 
echarpe, ſignifies to batter obliquely er de- 
Wes, J. | 
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| ECHINOPHTHALMTA (of ge., 4 
ſea hedge-hog, and z ꝰ ANAH¹uiu¹, a diſeaſe in the 
eyes) an imperfection of the eyes, when the 
eye-lids are ſet with hairs, as the Echinus it 
with prickles. 

ECHINUs (in Architecture) a member or 
ornament taking its name from the roughneſ; 
of its carving, reſembling the prickly rind of 
a cheſnut) firſt placed on the top of the Tonic 
capital; but now uſed in cornices of the Ionict, 
Corinthian and Compoſit orders, conſiſting of 
anchors, carts, and ovals or eggs, carved, 
The ſame that the Engliſp call quarter rouzd, 
the French ove, and the Italians ovolo, 

ECHITES (of Zx4;, a viper, Gr.) a pre. 
cious ſtone, of a darkith green colour, ſome. 
what reſembling a viper; alſo an herb, a kind 
of Clivers, 

ECHO ('H, Gr.) the reſounding of the 
voice, - 

ECHO (with Archite#s) is applied to cer. 
tain kinds of vaults and arches moſt com- 
monly of elliptical or parabolical figures, uſed 
to redouble ſounds, and produce artificial ſound, 

Single ECHO, is that which returns the 
voice but once, 

Tonical ECHO, an echo which will not 
return the voice, but when modulated into 
ſome peculiar muſical note. 

Polyſyllabical ECHO, an echo that returns 
many ſyllables, words and ſentences, 

Manifold ECHO an Echo which 

Tautological ECHO returns ſyllable 
and words, the ſame oftentimes repeated, 

ECHO'METRE (of x,, found, and 
lr, meaſure) a ſcale or rule divided on 
it, which ſerves to meaſure the duration or 
length of ſounds, and to find their intervals 
and ratio's. 

ECHY'MOSIS (txyrprgic,of ex wy Yak 
Gr. humours) a diſcaic of the eye, wherein 
the blocd, extravaſed by ſome blow or contu- 
fion upon the arrival between the cutis and 
the, fleſh or muſcles, ſtops there without any 
appearance of a wound, 

ECLE'CTICI (of i, Gr. to chule) 
ancient philoſophers, who without attaching 
themſelves to any particular ſect, took what 
they judged good and ſolid from each. 

ECLE'GMA («Xiiywma, of ix and Atty ay 
Gr. to lick) a tinctuie or lohoch, a kind of 
medicine to be licked or ſucked in; being 2 
liquid compoſition, thicker than a ſyrup, but 
thinner than an electuary, L. 

ECLIPSE, is a privation of light, either of 
the ſun or moon, by reaſon of the interpoli- 
tion of ſome opake body between them, ot 
between them and the eye, ; 

As for the eclipſe of the S (ſo called by 
vulgar error) is properly ſpeaking an eclipſe 
of the Farth and not the ſun, becauſe it is the 
earth and not the ſun that is deprived of light. 
The duration of an Eclipſe is the time be. 


tween its immerſion and emerſion. f 
The Immerfies ia the time when the 1 
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he body eclipſed, begins to be hid. 
3 is the time when it begins to 
ar again. 

Zeuge happen only at the time of the full 
moon, and not at every full moon, by reaſon 
of the obliquity cf the moon's way with re- 
ſpect to the ſun; but only in thoſe full moons, 
which happen in or very near the Nodes, 

Eclipſes are either total, partial or annular. 

A total Eclipſe is when the whole diſk of 
the body is deprived of light, a 

A Partial Eclipſe is when only a part of it 
is deprived of light or darkened. 

Annular Eclipſes are ſuch as are only of the 
ſun, and happen when the moon is in her 
apogee, and thence appearing much leſs than 
the ſun, and is moſt viſible when the ſun is in 
his perigee ; the cuſp of the ſhadow of the moon 
at ſuch time not reaching the earth, ſhe be- 
comes in a central conjunction with the ſun ; 
but not being large enough to cover his diſk, 
his whole rimb or edge appears like a lucid 
ring. 

The antients look d upon eclipſes as pre- 
ſages of moſt ſad diſaſters, upon which account 
they apply'd themſelves to the ſtudy of 
aſtrology. 

Central ECLIPSE of the moon (with Aftro- 
zomers) is when not only the intire body of the 
moon is covered by the ſhadow ; but alſo the 
center of the moon paſſes through the center 
of that circle, which is made by a plane cut- 


| ting the cone of the earth's ſhadow at right 


angles, with the axis, or with that line, which 
joins the centers of the ſun and the earth, 

Lunar ECLIPSE, is the taking of the ſun's 
light from the moon, occaſioned by the inter- 
poſition of the body of the earth between the 
moon and the ſun. 

Solar ECLIPSE, is when it happens that 
we are deprived of light by the interpoſition 
or coming in of the mooa's body between it 
and our of ſight. 

ECLIP'SIS (with Phyficians) a failing of 
the ſpirits, a fainting or ſwooning away, a 
qualm, L. 

ECLIP'TICK (Linea Ecliptica, L.) a great 
cirele on the ſphere of the world, deſcribed by 
the centre of the ſun in its annual progreſs; 
it is alſo called the ſun's way and the ſun's 
orbit, becauſe he never deviates from it in his 
annual motion from eaſt to weſt, It is placed 
cbliquely to the equator, making an angle with 
it of 23 degrees 30 minutes, and dividing it 
into two equal parts in the point, Aries and 
Libra. It is called ecliptich, becauſe all eclipſes 
happen in or near the nodes or interſections 
of the ecli: tick. 

ECLIPTICK Bounds, a ſpace of about 
15 degrees from the Nodes of the ecliptich, 
within which if the moon be at any time of 
her oppoſition to or in conjunction with the 
ſun, there may be an eclipſe, 

The north or aſcending Node is called the 
Uagon's head- and the ſouth or deſcending | 
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Node the dra gon's tail, | | 

ECLOGUE, a paſtoral compoſition ( callell 
from Paſtor, L. a ſhepherd) wherein ſhep- 
herds are introduced as tak ing one with ano- 
ther, ſuch as the Bucolicks of . and the 
Idylls of Theocritus ; which names tho' orig - 
mally ſignified the ſame thing, yet cuſtom has 
made a diſtinction between them, giving the 
name of eclogues to thoſe wherein ſhepherds 
are introduced ſpeaking, Idyl.s to ſuch ag 
are written in a plain, ſimple, natural ſtile, 
and ſuppoſing the perſons converſiug to be 
ſhepherds. 5 

ECLOGUE (with ſome authors) is applied 
to other pieces beſides poetical ones, and an ex- 
tract or collection. 

ECLOGA'RIUS, a learned man, who. 
has made abundance of extracts from authors. 

ECPHO/NESIS ("Expwneo;, Gr.) an ex- 
clamation. . 

ECPHYSE'SIS (with Surgeons) any pro- 
ceſs or knob that is joined with, or adheres to 
a bone. 

ECPYC'TICA (ExTvxrizxa, Gr.) medi- 
cines of a thickening quality. 

ECTASY (Ixcacie, Gr.) 1. Any paſſion 
by which the thoughts are abſorbed, and in 
which the mind is for a time loſt ; 2. exceſ- 
five joy, Ic. rapture. 

Each delighted, and delighting, gives 

The plealing ecſtaſy which each receives, 

Prior, 
3+ Enthuſiaſm, exceſſive elevation of the mind. 
He lov'd me well, and oft wou'd beg me ſing 
Which when I did, he on the tender graſs 
Would fit, and hearken even to e 

Aten. 


ECSTATICAL 
ECSTATICK 
elevated to ecſtaſy, 

There doth my ſoul in holy viſion ſit, " 
In penſive trance, and anguiſh, and ec/atich 
fit, Milton. 
In trance egſfatict may thy pangs be drown'd, 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee 
round, Pope, 
When one of them, after an efatick man- 
ner, ſell down before au angel, he was ſe vere - 
ly rebuked, and bidden to worſhip Gd. 
Stilling fleet's Def. of Diſc. on Rom. Idol. 
ECTHLY'PSIS (with Gramm arians] the 
cutting off a vowel or conſonant, eſpecially 
the letter (n) in Latin or Greek verſe, at the 
end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, or (b) as div incido for di vum 
incido, Bgnow ty for Guy. 
ECTYLOTI'CKS (L,, of ix and 
re-, Gr. callus) remedies proper to con- 
ſume and eat off callus's, warts and other ex- 
creſcences found on the fleſh, 
ECZE'MATA (izttuara, Gr.) fiery red 
and burning pimp.es, which are painful, but 
do not run with matter, L. 


EDA'CIOUSNESS, a great rating. 


(excalu;g, Gr.) 1. 
Raviſhed, rapturous, 


EF 
EDA'CIOUS (edax, L.) given toeat much, 
venous. J 
ED'DY Tide, the ſame as eddy; a turning 
tound in a ſtream, | 


EDEN'TATED (edentatus, L.) made or | 


become toothleſs. 
EDER (eden, Sax.) an hedge. 
To EDGE in with a ſhip (Sea term) is ſaid 
of a chaſe that is maki: g up to it. 
EDG'LESS (Seglæ y, Sax.) without an 


ED'IBLENESS (of edibilis, and neſs) ca- 

bleneſs of being eaten. 

ED/ILE (among the Romans) an officer ap- 
pointed to overſce the buildings publick and 
private. 

EDILES, magiſtrates in Rome of which 
there were 2, much like our mayor: of cities. 
They had the ſuper-intendance of publick 
and private buildings; as aqueduQs, baths, 
bridges, roads, &c. They alſo took cog- 
nizance of weights and meaſures, and regulated 
the markets as to the price of proviſions, &c. 
They examined comedies before they were 
acted; and frequently they treated the people 


with games at their own expence, 


To EDUL/CORATE (in Cbymiſ.) to 
make ſweet, to ſweeten, to purge any thing 
of its ſalts, &c. by repeating waſhing in cold 
water. | 

EF'FABLENESS (of Fabilis and neſs) ca- 
pableneſs of being ſpoken. 

EFFEC'TION (with Geometricians) the 
problems or practices which, when they may 
be deduced from or founded on ſome geome- 
trical propoſitions, are called the Geometrical 
Effects thereto pertaining. 

EFFEC/TLVENESS (of Feu, L. and 
neſt) effective quality. 2 

FFEC'TUALNESS (of Sectualis, L. 
and neſs) efficiency, the being thoroughly ac- 
gompliſhed, 

EFFERVES/CENCE 7 (with Phyſicians) 

EFFERVES'CENCY S aninward motion 


of the particles of different natures and quali- | 


ties tending to ſudden deſtruction. 
EFFER VESCENCE (in Pbyjichs) is mot 


applied to any ebullitions or motions produced | 
dy fire; but only to thoſe that reſult from 


the mixture of bodies of different natures, or 
at leaſt an agitation of parts reſembling an 
ebullition or boiling produced by fire, 

EFFERVES/CENT (eferveſcens, L.) 

wing very hot, boiling over, Oc. 

EFFI'CIENTNESS [/efficieatia, L.) the 
power or faculty to do a thing. 

Equivocal EFFUCIENT Cauſe, as the pro- 
ducing a frog, Se. 

Moral EFFICIENT Cauſe, as the adviſer 
is the cauſe of war, a murder, Ec. | 

Natural EFFICIENT Cauſe, is that which 
not only acts without precept in opooſition to 
artificiaj ; but alſo from within and according 
do its own inclination, in opp*fition to violent, 
as fire acts When it warns. 
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| 8 a horſe. W =y 

Spontantous EFFICIENT Cauſe, as a dog 
eating, 

7 "4 al EFFICIENT Cauſe, which in 
various circumſtances produces effects, as Cd 
is of tbe Sun, 

Univocal EFFICIENT Cauſe, which pro- 
— an effect like itſelf, as a horſe begets a 

orſe. 

EFFICIENTS (in Arithmetick) the num. 
bers given for an operation of multiplication, 
i. e. the multiplicard and the ruitipliey, 

EF'FIGY, the ſtamp or impreſſion of a 
coin repreſenting the prince's head who cauſed 
it to be truck, 

EFFLA'TION, a belching or breaking 
wind, L. 

EFFLU/ENTNESS (eff#entia, L. ) an ef. 
flux, a blowing or running out. 

Corpuſcular EFFLU'VIA'S, in many bo. 
dies in the extreme ſubti.ty and fineneſs of 
them are tranſcendently remarkable; as being 


able for a long time together to produce ſen. 


ſihle effects; without any apparent or the 
leaſt conſiderable diminution of the bulk er 
weight of the bedy which ſends them forth. 

EFFORMA'TION (of ex and formatio, 
L.) a being formed or made out of ſome 
matter. 
| EFFUL/GENT (effulgens, L.) ſhining out. 
EFFUL CID (eF#/gidus, L.) bright, ſhin- 
ing, clear. 

To EFFUND (effundere, L.) to pour out. 

EF FUT IT IO US (effutitivs, L.) that 
which hath no ſignification, but only ſervs 
to fill up room, 

EGERMINA'TION, a budding or ſpring- 
ing forth, L. 

Corot EGG, a kind of Bezoar, frequent!y 
found in the tomach of a cow. 

EGRE/GIOUS (egregius, L. i. e. choſen 
out of the flock) notorious or manifeſt, 

EGRE'GIOUSNESS, choiceneſs, rareneſs, 
remarkableneſs, Sc. 

EGRES'SIO (with Rbhetoricians) a figure 
when the ſame ſound or words is twice re- 
peated in ſeveral or in the ſame ſentence, in 
an inverted order ; as, 

Nec fine ſole ſuo lux, nec ſine luce ſua ſel. 

EGYP'TIANS (in our Statutes) a coun- 
terfeit kind of rogues, and their doxies ct 
whores, being Engliſb or Welſh people, who 
diſguiſe themſelves in odd uncouth habits, 
ſmearing their faces and bodies, and framing 
to themſelves an unknown canting language, 
wander up and down the country; and under 
the preteace of telling fortunes ard curing 
diſeaſes, Sc. abuſe the ignorant common 
peop'e, tricking them of their money, and 
live by that, together with filching, pilfering, 
ſtealing, &c. ; 


. EJACULA'TION (a caſting forth or dart- 


ing afar off) a ſhort prayer pourcd forth from 


tion, L. 
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-- EJACULATION (in Phyfick) the act of 
emitting the Semen. 

EJACULATION in 8 the ex ; 
pulſſon of ' a ball or bullet or bomb out of a 
muſket, cannon, mortar, So. 

EJECTIVTIOUS (ce#itius, L.) caſt out. 

An EIGHT, a plantation of ofiers and 
willows. 1 

ELABORATE (elaboratus, L.) done with 
pains; wrought and compoſed perfectly and 
curiouſly. 


Y | N N 
ELABORA/TION, the working or per- 


forming any thing with pains and exactneſs, 
L 


ELAN'GUID(elanguidas, L.) faint, weak. 
ELAPIDATED (elapidatus, L.) cleared 
of ſtones. | 
To ELAPSE (elopſum, L. ) to ſlide away 
eaſily, | 
ELAQU EA/TION, a diſentangling, diſ- 
entangle ment. 105 8 
Per fecily ELAS'TICAL, a body is ſaid to 
de ſo, when with the ſame force as that which 
preſs d upon it (though for a while it yielded 
to the ſtroke) it afterwards recovers its for- 
mer place. And in this ſenſe, an elaſtick 
body is diſtinguiſhed from a ſoft body; 7. e. 
one that being preſs'd yields to the ſtroke, 
loſes its former figure, and cannot recover it 
again, 
 ELAS/TICK Body, is that which by being 
ſtruck or ſtretched has its figure altered; but 
endeavours by its own force to reſume the 
fame ; or it is a ſpringy body, which when 
compreſs'd, condens'd and the like, makes 
an effort to ſet itſelf at liberty, and to repel 
the body that conſtrained it ; ſuch is a ſword 
blade, a bow, Cc. which are eaſily bent; 
but preſently return to their former figure 
and extenſion. 8 
Natural ELASTICK Bodies, the principal 
are air, ſpunges, the branches of trees, wool, 
cotton, feathers, &c. | 
Artificial ELASTICK Bodies, are ſteel- 
bows, ſword-blades, Sc. 
ELATRA'TION, a barking out, L. 
ELBO'ICK (of E'boww, Elboga, Sax.) a 
ſentence or verſe of a rude or ruffling quality, 
as it were hunching or puſhing with the elbow. 
EL!DERS (among the Jeros) were the 
moſt conſiderable perſons for age, experience 
and wiſdom. | 
ELDERS (among the primitive Cbriſtian:) 
were thoſe of the firſt rank in the church. 
ELDERS (with the modern Preſbyterians) 
thoſe perſons of the particular congregations 
who inſpect matters of religion and diſcipline, 
take care of the poor, provide the bread and 
wine for the ſacrament, colle& money to de- 
fray the expences of the church, Cc. and the 
miniſter himſelf is alſo call'd the Elder. 
ELDERS HIP (of ælden, Sax.) and ꝓcip) 
the dignity of an elder. 
ELECAMPA'NE (enula campana, L.) the 
2 otherwiſe called horſe- heal, good for the 
ungs. 
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ELECTTION (in Law) is when a perſon 
is left to his own free-will, to take or do ei- TD 
ther one thing or another which he pleaſes. 1 

ELECTION (in Theel»gy) the choice which 4 
God of his good pleaſure makes of angels or 
men for the deſigns of mercy and grace, 

ELECTION (in Pharmacy) is that part of 
it that teaches bow to chuſe fimpie medica- 
ments, drugs, &c. and to diſtinguiſh the good 
fiom the bad. | 

ELEC'TORAL Crown (in Heraldry) the 
electors of the empire of Germany wear a 
ſcarlet cap turned up with ermine, cloſed with 
a demicircle of gold, all covered with pearls 
on the top is a globe with a croſs all of gold. 

ELEC/TRICA (with Phyſicians) drawing g 
medicines, L. 

ELEC'TRICK, pertaining to electricity. 

ELEC”'TRICALNESS (of i>i*rpey, Gr. 
amber) attractive quality, i. e. that force or 
property in ſome bodies, whereby they at- 
tract or draw ſmall and high bodies to them- 
ſelves; it is different ſrom Magnetiſm in this, 
that the former atttacts moſt kinds of bodies; 
but the latter only iron. 

ELEEMOSY'NA Caruccarum (an ancient 
Cuſtom) a penny which King Ethelred ordered 
to be paid for every plcugh in England to- 
wards the ſupport of the poor. al 

ELEEMOSY'N/E (01d Rec.) poſſeſſions 
belonging to churches, 

ELEGANCE in the general, is a manner 
of ſaying things with choice, politeneſs and a- 
greeableneſs: with Choice, ingoi ng out of the 
common way: with Politeneſs, in giving the 
thing a turn which ſtrikes people of a delicate 
taſte ; and with agreeableneſs, in giving it a 
reliſh throughout, which hits every body, 

EL'EGANTNESS (elegantia, L.) ele- 
gancy. =_— 

EL'EGANCE 7 (with Rhetoricians) is the 

ELEGANCY S choice of rich and happy 
| expreſſions, which alſo ſhew an eaſineſs, which 
eaſineſs conſiſts in making uſe of natural ex- 
preſſions, and avoiding ſuch as ſeem affected, 
and diſcover the pains the orator was at to find 
them. 

EL'EGY (elegie, F. elegia, L. IAtyela, 
Gr, of i#xt:y, commiſeration, and eyed, to 
ſay) a kind of poem invented to complain of 
misfortunes of any kind whatſoever ; but 
eſpecially to mourn the death of friends, or the 
cruelty of a miſtreſs. In an elegy the paſ-% 
fions of grief, deſpair, &c. ought to predomi- 
nate; the meaſure ought to be heroick verſe, 
as the moſt ſolemn. The numbers and ſen- 
timents ſhould be ſoft and ſweet. Point ſhould 
be intirely diſcarded, as being contrary to paſſion. 

ELEMEN'/TARINESS (of elementarius, 
L. elementaire, F.) elementary quali: y. 

ELEMENT/ARY Principles (with Na- 
turaliſts) are the ſimple particles of a natural 
mix*d body, or thoſe very ſmall parts out of 
which ſuch a body is made up, and into which 


it may be reſolved, 
ELEMENT“. 
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ELEMENT*'ATED, made up or Compoſed 
of the element or elements, 

ELEMENTS of Language (with Gram- 
marians) the letters of the alphabet. 
ELEMENTS (in Divinity) the bread and 
wine prepared for the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, 

Gum ELEMI, a tranſparent reſin of a 
whitiſh colour intermixt with yellow, ſome- 
thing reſembling wax, a pretty briſk hitter, 
thoꝰ not diſagreeable taſte, and a ſmell ſome- 
thing like fennel. 

EL'EPHANT, the largeſt of all four foot - 
ed animals, of ſo great ſtrength in body, that 
he will kill a horſe with one blow of his trunk, 
which is a long cartilaginovs tube, with which 
he alſo feeds himſelf, He is alſo docile, cun- 
ning and faithful, and ſo ſagaciovs, that there 
arenumerous inſtances of hisdoing many things, 
that may ſeem to be beyond the capacity of a 
brute, and of a nature ſo gentle and mild, 
that he never fights, unleſs he be provoked, 
that the weakeſt and moſt tame animals may 
play before him without danger. 

He has two teeth of fix or eight feet long of 
a vaſt weight, ſtanding out on each fide of his 
trunk, which are ivory. 
herbs. or plants, 

- ELEPHANTIASIS Arabum (with Phy- 
ictans, a ſwelling in the legs and feet, a-kin 
to the Yarix, proceeding from phlegmatick 
and melancholly blood, ſo that the feet re- 
ſemble thoſe of an elephant in ſhape and 
thickneſs. 

ELEPHANTINI Libr: (with the Romans) 

the actions of the princes, and the proceed- 
ings, acts, Fc. of the ſenate, L. 

To ELEVAT E (elevo, L.) 1. To raiſe up 
aloft: 2. to exalt, to dignify: 3. to raiſe the 
mind with great conceptions. 

Others a part ſat on a hill retir'd 
In thoughts more e/zware, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. 
0 Milton. 
Now riſing fortane elevates his mind, 
He ſhines unclouded, and adorns mankind, 
bh ; Savage, 

4. To elate the mind with vicious-pride, 

ELEVATE; exalted, raiſed aloft. 

On each ſide an imperial city ſtood, 

With tow'rs and temples proudly «/eware 

On ſeven ſmall hills. Milt, Par, Repaired. 

ELEVATION. 1. The act of raifing a- 
Lo : 2. exaltation 3 dignity: 3. exaltation 

f the mind by noble conceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all poſ 

fible application and elevation of ſpirit, with 
all the heart, ſoul, and mind. Norris. 


* 


EL'EV ATEDNESS (of elevation, L.) ex- 
altedneſs, a being lift up, &c, 
ELEVATTION (in ArchiteF ure) a draught 
or deſcription of the face or principal fide of a 
duildiag, called alſo the Vyrigbt. 
 AnELEVE' (of elewer, F. to raiſe) a pupil 


He feeds on graſs, 


—— 
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EEEVEN, the number 11 has tliis pra- 
perty, that being multiplied by 2, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 
it will always end and begin with like num- 
bers, as 11 multiplyed by 2, makes 22, by 4, 
44, by 5, ©5, by 6, 66, by 7» 77, by 8, 88. 
ELI CIT (in Fthicks) ſignifying acts im- 
mediately produced by the will, and termi- 
nated by the ſame power. Such is willing, 
nilling, loving, hating, Ce. ſuch acts are 
denominated elicit, by reaſon that being be. 
fore in the power of the will they are now 
brought forth into act. 
ELEGIBILIV'TY 7 asa Bullof Fligibili. 
ELVGIBLENESS 5 9, a bull granted by 
the pope to certain perſons to qualify them to 
be choſen or inveſted with an office or dignity, 

E'LIMATE (elimatum, L.) to file, to 
poliſh, to ſmooth. 

ELINGUA/TION, a cutting out the 


| tongue, L. 


ELIPTOI'DES 
ellipſis. | | 

ELIXIR (with Alchymiſts) the powder of 
projection or philoſopher's ſtone. 

Grard ELIXIR, an univerſal medicine 
that will cure all diſeaſes. DNS 

ELIXIV'IATED (in Cbymiſtry) cleared 
from the Iixivium or lye | 

ELK (elc, Sax. ale, L. of ann, Cr, 
ſtrength) a ftrong, ſwift beaſt, as tall as a horſe, 
andin ſhape like an hart, bearing two very large 
horns bending towards the back, and as the 
elephant; having no joints in his fore-legs, 
with which he fights, and not with his horns; 
they ſleep. leaning againſt trees; they are 
found in the foreſts of Priſſa and elſewhere. 

ELK (O- Records) a kind of yew to 
make bows of. | | 

ELL (eln, Sax. aulne, F. ulna, I..) a mea» 
ſure containing the Engliſh ell 3 feet 9 inches, 
the Flemiſh, 2 feet 5 inches. 

ELLEBORIL NE, the herb Neeſewort, 
Sanicle. L. Plin. 

ELLIP'SIS (with Rhetorictans) a figure 
wherein ſome part of a diſcourſe is left out 
or retrenched, uſed by a perſon who is in ſo 
violent a paſſion, that he cannot ſpeak all 
that he would ſay, his tongue being too ſlow 
to keep pace with his paſſion. 

ELLIP'TICAL Space, is the area con- 
tained within the circumference of a curve. 

ELLIPTICAL Conoid, is the ſame with 
the Spberoid, 

ELLIPTOVDES (of xi and e., Cr. 
form) an infinite ellipſis, i. e. an ellipfis de- 
fined by the equation a y m + D 5x" 
(a——x) n, wherein m > 1. and n > 1. 

A Cubical ELLIPTOID, as a3 = 6x? 
A——X 
Biguadrate ELLIPTOlI , or of the third 
order, wherein a y 4 = 6b x 2 (a—x) 2 called 
alſo ſurd:ſolidal Ei 

ELOCU'TION, the chuſing and adapti'g 
words and ſentences to the things or ſent» 


(Mat bemat.) an infinite 


or ſe holar educatcd under any one. 


meuts to be expteſſed. Cicero, 
| | EL0+ 


inga 


difficv 
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- ELOCUTION (with Rbetoricians) conſiſts | 


in apt expreſſions, and a beautiful order of 
placing of words, to which 0 added an 
harmonious ear to form a muſical cadence, 
which has no fmall effect upon the operations 
of the mind. 

ELONGA'TFA (in Law) a return of the 
ſheriff, that cattle are not to be found, or are 
removed ſo far that he cannot make delive- 
rance, &c. 

ELONGATION (with Surgeons) a kind 
of imperfect disjointing, when the ligament 
of a joint is ſtretched and extended, but not 
ſo that the bone goes quite out of its place. 

EL!OQUENT (eloquens, L.) that has a 
gift or good grace in ſpeaking ; well ſpoken. 
F 


ELOOQGENTNESS (eloguentia, L.) elo- 

uence. 

ELUM'BATED (elumbatus, L.) made 
lame in his loins. 

ELUSCA/TION, blear-eyedneſs or pur. 
blindneſs, L. 

ELU'/SJON, the act of evading or render- 
ing a thing vain or of no effect: a dexterous 
getting clear or eſcaping out of an affair, a 
difficulty, an embarras. IL. 

ELU'SORINESS (of elaſorius, L.) aptneſs 
to elude, ſhuffling quality. 

ELUX'ATED (eluxatus, L.) wrenched, 
ſprained, put out of joint. 

.ELYS/IAN, belonging to the Elyfan 
fields. 

ELVYSIAN Fields (of rug Mets, Gr.) 
i. e. ſolution, 7. e. the putting off the chains 
of the body) a certain paradiſe of delightful 
groves and ſmiling meadows, into which the 
heathens held, that the ſouls of good men 
paſſed after death, 

ELVYTROI DES (of Zaurger3n;, of Au- 
Tzov, a ſheath, and rs, Gr: form) the ſe- 
cond proper coat, which immediately wraps 
up or covers the teſticles, and is called vagi- 
nalis, or the vaginal tunicle. | 

EMA'NANT (emanans, L.) iſſuing or 
flowing from. 

EMAR'GINATED (with Boraniſfs) cut 
in or indented after a manner in the form of 
a heart, or having the margin hollowed in- 
wards, | 

EMBAM'MA (Fwf4puwua, Gr.) any ſort 
of medicament, or ſauce, good to create ap- 
petite, 


, 


 EMBARCADE'RE (on the coaſts of Ame- 
rica) a place that ſerves ſome inland city for 
a port or place of ſhipping, 

EMBAR/7GO, a ftop or arreſt of ſhips, a 
reſtraiut or prohibition impoſed by a ſovereign 
on merchant-ſhips, to prevent their going out 
of port for a time limited, and ſometimes 

eir coming in. | 


EM'BRING Days, the ſame as Ember 


** 
v. MBEZ'ZLEMENT, a ſpoiling or waſt- 


- 
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EMBLEMAT'ICALNESS (*ufnue, Cc, 
emb/ematical quality, enigmatical quality. 
EMBLEMENTS (of emblawence de bled, 
7. e. corn ſprung or put out above ground) 
ſignifies properly the profits of lands ſown ; 
alſs the profits that ariſe naturally from the 
ground, as graſs, fruits, '@c. 
EMBOLIS' Mic, intercalaty. | 
EM'BOLUS (with Natural Philoſophers) 
the ſucker of the pump or ſyringe, which 
when the ſucker of the pipe of the ſyringe is 
cloſe ſtopt, cannot be drawn up without the 
greateſt difficulty, and having been forced up 
by main ſtrength, and being let go, will re- 
turn again with great violence, | 
EMBOS'SING, the art of forming or 
faſhioning works in relievo, whether they be 
caſt or moulded, or cut with a chiſſel. 
EMBRACE/MENT (embrafſment, F.) en 
embracing, or that which embraces. 
EMBROCA'TION (of He of t- 
Ceexm, Gr. to ſoak in) a ſoaking or ſteep- 
in 


;. ; 
EMBROCHE“ (e, Gr.) a kind of 
decoction or lotion, wherewith the part af- 
fected having been firſt bathed, is afterwardy 
bound np with linnen cloths dipt in it, L. 

To EMBROVDER of em and broder, F.) 
to work embroidery. 

EMBROVDERER (of em and brodeur, F.) 
ſuch a worker. 

EMB ROIDERERS were incorporated 
about Anno 1561, Their armorial enſings are 
palee of fix, argent and ſable on a feſs gules 
between 2 lions of England, 2 broches ſaltire- 
ways between as many trundles or ; the ſup- 
porter 2 lions or. 

To EMBROIL (bouiller, F.) to diſturb, to 
confuſe, to diſtraft, to throw into commo- 
tion, to involve in troubles by diſſenſian ard 
diſcord, 

EMBROVDERY (6bredeire, F.) the work - 
ing flowers, Cc. with a needle on cloth, 
Se. 

An EMBROI'L (embrouillement, F.) an 
embarraſſment, perplexity, trouble. 

EMBRYO (with Botanifts) the moſt ten- 
der f&tus or bud of a plant, whoſe parts are 
forcibly diſpoſed to diſplay. 

EMBRYO ( Hrerog/yphically) 
ancients repreſented by a frog. 

 EM'BRYONATE, of or pertaining to an 
embryo ; alſo that is yet but in embryo. 

EMBRYORES'TES (of ZjpCeuny 

EMBRYOTHLAS'TES f and gnoow, 
Gr. to break; (of s@462uv0hagn;, of ewuGguoy 
and Sd, Gr. to break) a ſurgeon's inſtru - 


was by the 


ment, with which they break the bones of a 


dead child, that it may the more eaſily be ex- 
tracted out of the womb. 
To EMEM'BRATE (emen brare, L.) to 


geld. 


EMENDL ABLE (emendabilis, L.) that may 
be mended. 
To EMERGE (emergere, L., t) rife 
Z 2 


vp 
gut 


FM 
out of the water, Cc. to come out, to ap- | 


2 

PF EMER/GENCE (of emergere, L.) a thing 
that happens ſuddenly ; an unexpected circum- | 
ſtance of affairs. | 

EMER/GENT Year (in Chronology) is the 
Epocha or date wherein we begin to account 
our time, as the birth of our Saviour, 

EMERGENT'NESS (of emergens, L.) 
emergency, caſualneſs. 

EMERSE (emerſus, L.) riſen up or out of. 

EMERSION, properly an iſſuing or com- 
ihg out from under water, 

EMERSION (with Philoſopbers) the rifing 
of any ſolid above the ſurface of a fluid ſpe- 
cCifically lighter than itſelf, into which it had 
been violently immerged or thruſt, 

EMERY, a metalline tony ſubſtance found 
in moſt or all mines, that yield metal, but 
more eſpecially in thoſe of gold, filver and 
copper. 

The uſe of it is, that being mixed with 
oil it cleans and poliſhes any iron ware, mar- 
ble. Ge. - | 

There are three ſorts of it, wiz, Spaniſh, 
Red and Common. The Spaniſh is found in 
the gold mines of the Me- Indies; the ſe- 
cond in the copper mines, and the third in the 
iron mines, which laſt is moſt generally uſed; 
it is of a browniſh red colour, and is fo very 
hard that it is very hard to reduce it to a pow- 

der. bi 

EMINENCE 7 a title of honour given 

EMINENCY to cardinals, as being 
more honourable than excellency. This title 
was conferred upon them by a decree of pope 
Urban VIII. in the year 1638. 

EMINEN'TIAL eguation (in Algebra) a 
term uſed in inveſtigation of the areas of cur- 
vilineal figures, ſo called becauſe it is an arti. 
ficial equation, which contains another equa- 
tion eminently, g | 

EMINENTIER ( Academical term) is uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe with virtualiter in contra- 
diſtinction to formaliter, i. e- when a thing 
poſſeſſes any thing in a higher manner than a 
formal poſſeſſion, EY 

EMMENALOGI/A (of guunie and 
, Gr.) a treatiſe of the Emmenia. 

_ EMMENTA (of sujervia, Gr.) womens 

monthly courſes, * mY 

_ EM/MET, an ant or piſmire, by reaſon of 

ts great pains it takes to lay up its winter 
ſores of proviſion in the ſummer time, makes 
it generally taken for the emblem of induſtry, 
E!/MISSARY of a gland ( Anatomy) is the 
common conduit, canal or elvis, in which 
all the little ſecretory canals of a gland do 
rer minate. 88 X 
EIMISS AR (emiſarius, L. emiſſaire, F.) 

a ſcout, a ſpy, Cc. a truſty able dexterous 
perſon, ſent under-hand to ſound the ſenti- 
ments and defigns of another ; to make ſome 
propoſals to him, or to watch actions and 
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trary party in order to make advantages of all. 
— EMIS'SION, the act of throwing or driy- 
ing a thing out, or ſending forth, particularly 
a fluid from within outwards, 
EMISSI'TIOUS (emiffitius, L.) caſt out, 
EMMEN ALOGTA (of ewpmic and 
Ne-, Gr. diſcourſe) a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
concerning womens menſes, _ 
EMMUSELLE' (in Heraldry) muzzled, 
EMODULA'/TION a finging in meaſure 
and proportion, L, | | 
EMOLLIMENT (emollimentum, L.) an 
aſſuaging or ſoftening. | | ; 
. EMOLLI'TION, the ſame as emolliment, 


EMO'LUMENT (emolumentum, L.) pro- 
perly gain ariſing from the griſt of a corn-mill 
alſo profit gotten by labour and coſt, 
EMPA'LEMENT (with Floriſts) or flower- 
cup, is thoſe green leaves, which cover the 
petals or the utmoſt part of the flower of 2 
plant, which encompaſſes the foliation of the 
attire, being deſigned to be a guaid and band 
to the flower, where it is weak and tender; 
and for that reaſon thoſe ptants which have 
flowers, with a firm and ftrong baſis, as tulips, 
Sc. have no empalement. 
To EMPAN'NEL (of em and fanne!) to 
ſet down the names of the jury-men in a 
ſchedule of parchment or roll of paper by the 
ſheriff, after he has ſummoned them to ap- 
pear for the performance of the ſervice re- 
quired of them. 2 
 EMPAR/LANCE (of parler, F. to ſpeak) 


| a petition or motion made in court for a pavſe 


or day of reſpite, to conſider what is beſt to 
be done; or for the defendant to put in hit 
anſwer to the plaintiff's declaration. 
EMPAS'TING (in Painting) the laying 
on of colour thick and bold. 
EMPEROR (with the old Romans) the 


common name of their general; but eſpeci- 


ally of a general, who after having obtain'd 
ſome notable victory was firſt ſaluted Ir e- 
rator by the ſoldiery; which was frequent 
confirm'd afterwards by the ſenate ; but in 
proceſs of time it came to be apply d to ab. 
ſolute monarchs only, 

In Europe it is principally uſed of the prin. 
cipal magiſtrate, as of Germany and Ruf- . 
Muſecvy ; and is commonly ſuppos'd to givt 
them the precedence of kings and all other 
ſovereigns, and that they have the right c 
conferring the regal dignity, and advanci's 
dukedoms into kingdoms, as was done by 
Leopold the emperor, as to the kingdom of 
Pruſſia z and in ancient times the kings both 
of England and France, bore the titles of In- 
Peratores, 1. e. of emperors. 

EM/PHASIS (in &betorick) a figure when 
a tacit ſignification is given to words, or when 
more is ſignified than expreſſed. ; 

EMPHAT'ICALNESS (of eupaTin% 
Gr.) emphatical quality. 

EMPHRAC'TICKS (HE, Gr.) me- 


Hotions, to fpread reports, to favour 2 con- 


dicines 


Fl 
a rie; 


5 ) me- 
dicines 
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of the ſkin. 
' EMPHY'SODES Febris (with Phyſicians) 
a vehement heat in fevers, which cauſes puſ- 
tules and inflammation in the mouth, L. 
' EMPHYS'TEMA (with Surgeons) a kind 
of ſwelling, wherein wind is contained, with 
a little ſkinny phlegm. | 
' EMPHY'TEUTA a tenantthatrents 
EMPHY'TEUTESS 5 land on condition 
to plant it. | 
_ EMPHY'TEUSIS (in the Civil Lew) a 
contract made by conſent, but created by the 
Reman law, and not the law of nations; by 
which houſes or lands ſhall be improved, and 
that a ſmall yearly rent ſhall be paid to the 


proprietor, 


 EMPHY TEU'/TICK (ofip0uUrtuoic, Gr.) | 


ſet out to farm. 

EMPHY'TON Thermon (with Naturaliſts) 

the calor innatus or innate heat, which they 
ſuppoſe to be produced in a Fetus in the womb 
from the Semen of the parents, which af- 
terwards decays and ceaſes by degrees, when 
reſpiration is begun, and the Fetus ſubſiſts 
of itſelf. This heat is by ſome naturaliſts 
ſtiled an innate and natural Spirit, which they 
ſuppoſe to conſiſt of three parts, wiz. of a 
primogenial moiſiure, an innate' ſpirit and 
beat, L. 
EMPIRE (of i»perium, L.) is proper 
any large extent of country under the jorit 
diction of à ſingle perſon. Germany was in 
the year $00 advanc'd to the dignity of an 
empire by pope Leo III. who placed the 
crown upon the head of Charlemaign, toge- 
ther with the title o emperor, 

EMPIR/ICA Medicina, quacking or pre- 
tending to the cure of diſeaſes by gueſs, with- 
but conſidering the nature of the diſeaſe, or of 
the medicines made uſe of for its cure; but 
depending intirely on the authority of ex- 

rienc'd medicines. 
 EMPIR'{CALNESS, quack iſhneſs. 

EMPLAS'/TICK (emplaſticus, L. of e- 
mari, Gr.) clammy, ſticking, cloſing, 
healing. 

EMPLASTRUM (£pmriaceiy of exmrnatle 
or £wnMarow, Gr. to put in a maſs or do 
over) a plaiſter or ſalve, a medicine of a ſtiff, 
tlutinozs conſiſtence, compoſed of divers ſim- 
ple ingredients ſpread on leather, linnen, Cc. 
and applied externally. 

EMPLAS'TERED (of eunrhecon, Gr.) 
done cr daubed over with plaſter or plaſters. 

EMPLEC!'TON opus (in Architefure) a 
work knit and couched together; properly 
when the ones of a building are ſo laid, 
that their ſront and back part are ſmooth, but 
their inſide rough or tinhewn;z that they may 
take the better hold one of another, L. of Gr, 

EMPLOY” (er ey, F.) buſi- 

EMPLOY/MENT f nefs, occupation, Sc. 

EMPRESS, the wife of an emperor. 

EMPROSTHOTONTA (e4Tp2-bormis, 


| 


gicines that by their clammineſs ſtop the pores. 


nn. 


| 


+ 
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of tur » before, and ahi, to ſtretch, 
8 convulſion of the neck, which draws 
the head forwards. 

EMPTTIO venditio (in Civil e, that 
contracts by conſent only, which we call buy- 
ing and ſelling, whereby the ſeller is bound to 
deliver the goods, and the buyer to pay the 
price of them according to the bargain. 

EMP!TINESS (#mrinerre, Sax.) vacuity, 
being yoid. 

EMP'TIOUS: (empritius, L.) that which 
may be bought, ſaleable. 

EMP'TIVE (emprivus, L.) bought or hired. 

"'EMPYREUMATYICAL, of or pertain» 
ing to an empyreuma. 1 

EM/RODS, the ſame as Hemorrboids, 
which ſee. 8 

EMULA/TOR, one that ſtrives to equal 
or excel another; alſo one that envies ano» 
ther's excellence. 

EMUL'/GENT Arteries (with Anatomiſis) 
two large arteries, which ariſe from the de- 
ſcending trunk of the Aorta, and are inſert. 
ed to the kidneys, and carry the blood with 
the humour called ſerum to them. 

EMUL'GENT Peins (with Anatomiſit) 
two veins ariſing from the Vene cava, and in- 
ſerted to the kidney, which bring back the 
blood, &c. after the ſerum is ſeparated from 
it by the kidneys. & 

EM'ULOUS (æmulus, L.) ſtriving to ex- 
cel; alſo envious. | 

EM'ULOUSNESS (@mulatio, L.) emu» 
lation, 

E/NACH (in the practick of Scotland) ſa- 
tisfaction for any crime or fault. 

EN AL LAGE (wanaayiof evannerley, Gr. 
to change) a changing. 

ENALLAGE (with Rhetoricians) a figure 
whereby we change and invert the order of the 
terms in a diſcourſe againſt the common rules 
of language. 

EN ALLAGE (with'Grammarians) a change 
either of a pronoun or a verb, as when a 
poſſeſſive is put for a relative, ſuus for jus, 
or when one mood or tenſe is puc for another. 

To ENAMEL (email, F.) 1. To inlay; 
to variegate with colours. 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona 
 crown'd ; 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th enamell'd ground, 
Pope. 
2. To lay upon another body ſo as to vary it, 
Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieſt trees, loaden with faireſt fruit, 
Bloſſoms, and ſruits at once of golden hue, 
Appeared with gay enamelled colours mix'd. 
Milt. Par. Loff. 

ENAMEL. 1. Any thing enamelled, or 
variegated with colours inlaid. 

Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 

Upon the bright ename of her face; 

Such honey drops on fpringing towers are found, 

When Pbæbus holds the crimſon morn in 

chaſe, | Fairfax, 
Ts 


EN . 
To ENAMOUR (amour, F.) to inflame 
with love; to make fond. 
Or ſhould ſhe, confident, 
As fitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 
Deſcend with all her winnirg charms begirt, 
T' enamour, as the zone of Venus once 


Brought that effect on Jove, ſo fables tell. 
Milt. Par. Loft. 
ENANGIOMO/NOSPER'MOUS (of 


wvelyyerev, a veſſel, wiv, alone, and owigua, [ 


ſeed, Gr.) a term uſed of a plant that has but 
one fingle ſeed in its ſeed-veſſel, 

ENCAUS'TES (eyxav;1c, Gr.) an enam- 
meller, that engraves with fire, L. . 

To ENCAMP! (of in and camper, F.) to 
form a camp. 

ENCAN'THUS (in Surgery) a tumour of 
the Caruncula lacrymalis, in the great canthus 
in the angle of the eye. | 
- ENCE/PHALI (of , in, and a:$aXn, Gr. 
the head) worms generated in the head, 

ENCHEIRE'SIS (of RN Gr.) a 
taking in hand to perform, an 2 

ENCHIRE'SIS (eyyupnoc, Gr.) the act of 
undertaking, a ſetting about any thing, IL. 


ENCHIRD'ION (tyyz:gidicy of e and xe 


Gr. the hand) a manual er ſmall volume that 
oy: be carried about in one's hand; a pocket- 
ock. 

ENCIEN'TE (in Fortification) a wall or 
rampart, ſurrounding a place ſometimes com- 
pw of baſtions and curtains, either faced or 

ined with brick or ſtone, or only made of 
earth. f 

ENCLIT'ICKS (with Grammarians) con- 
junctions, ſo called becauſe they incline or 
caſt back the accent to the ſyllable before 
going, as 1457 ne, ve, in Latin, which are 
Joined to the end of other words, as indoctuſ- 
que pile, diſcive, trochive, quiefeit, Hor. 

ENCLO'/SURE (cloture, F.) a place en- 
cloſed or encompaſſed with a ditch, hedge, 

ec. 

ENCYCLOP/ZEDI'A (encyclopedia, L. 
of eyxuvxronrerdeia, of ty in, xiz)©», a circle, 
and raldzia, Gr. learning) a circle or chain of 
all ſciences and arts. 

END'ABLE (of end, Sax, and able) that 
may be ended. 

To ENDAM'MAGE (endommager, F.) to 
do damage, to hurt, 

ENDEN/IZONED (of dinaiſon, F. Min- 
Here) enfranchiſed, admitted or taken into 
the number of denizens or freemen. 

ENDITE'MENT, is much the ſame in 
common law, as acciſatio is in the civil. See 
Indictment. 8 

E'NDIVE (indivia, L.) an herb. 

END'LESS (of endlerre, Sax.) without 


end. 
END MOST, with the end foremoſt. 
ENERGET'ICAL Particles (with Philoſo- 
pbbers) 1. e. ſuch particles or bodies which are 
<minent!y active, and produce maniſeſt opera - 


| 


EN 


tions of different natures, according to the 


various circumſtances or motions of thofe 
bodies or particles. | 

ENERGET/ICALNESS (of evrgyrrixc;, 
Gr.) energy. 

ENERGU/MENUS (with Divines) a term 
uſed to fignify a perſon poſſeſſed with the 
devil or an evil ſpirit. 

ENER/V ATEDNESS (of enervarus, L.) 
enfeebledneſs. 

E'NEYA (in the practick of Scotland) the 
principal part of an inheritance, which de- 
ſcends to the eldeſt ſon. 

ENFANS Perdues (g. d. loft children) the 
ſoldiers who march at the head of a body of 
forces, appointed to ſuſtain them, in order to 
make an attack, begin an aſſault, &c. 

EN/GINE (in a figurative ſenſe) an arti- 
fice, contrivance or device, F. | 

ENGINEERY, the art of an engineer, 

ENGLAND (en gelond or Gngelenlony, 
Sax.) before called Britain, took ſts name of 
the Angles, Angli or Angeli (as they were 
called by Tacitus) who were part of the Suevi, 
a branch of the Cimbri; and ſo of the ſame 
original with the Saxons. Goropius Becanus 
derives their name from Angelen ar Anglen 
fiſh-hooks, becauſe they inhabited near the 
ſea-ſhore ; but this ſeems both forced and 
trifling. Others, as Cambden, Verſtegan, &c, 
derive it from angulus an angle, corner or nar- 
row neck of land, their ancient country near 
Sleſwick, Mr. Somnes deduces it from ang or 
eng, which in the Teut. ſignifies a narrow or 
ſtraight place, and hereupon concludes, that 
the Angeli or Angli were fo called becauſe 
they inhabited the ſtrait paſſages in the moun- 
tainous parts of Germany; and to confirm it, 
alledges that Angleven in Pomerania was (0 
named from the angles that are ſituated in 
ſuch narrow paſſes. Others derive the name 
from Ingo and Engo, a fon of Woden, the 
great progenitor of the Exgliſh Saxon kings, 
The poſterity of which Ingo were called Ja- 
glingar or Inglins, who ſeems to have been 
made by his father king of that part of the 
Suevi, which afterwards from their firſt king 
called themſelves Inghſch or Inglins ; and it 
is certain, that the Byzantine hiſtorians, N:- 
cetas and Codiuns, called the Angli y, 
i. e. Anglini or Inglins. | 
England is the beſt and largeſt part of the 
iſland called Great- Britain, which is divided 
into 3 principal parts, viz. Eng/and, Scotland 
and Wales, which laſt, the moſt ſouthern, is 
parted from Scotland hy the rivers Tewced and 
Solzyay, and from part of Wales by the river 
Dee. h 

With relation to other countries it is bound- 
ed eaſtward by the German Ocean, which ſe- 

arates it from the low countries; ſouthward 
y the channel, which divides it from France; 
and weſtward by the Iriſh ſea, or St. George's 
channel, which parts it from Ireland ; being 
in length from north to ſouth, wiz. from 


| 
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Berevick upon Teveed to Portſmouth in Hamp- 
ire 320 miles; and in breadth from Dover 
to the lands end from eaſt to weſt 230 miles; 
and as to its latitude lies between 50 and $7 
degrees of north latitude, The longeſt day 
.the northern parts is upwards of 17 hours. 

The name of Britain was given it by a 
ſpecial proclamation of Zgbert, the firſt ſole 
monarch of England fince the Heptarchy, 

In thereign of king Alfred, about 800 years 
ago, it was firſt divided into ſhires and coun- 
ties, which are now 40 in number, viz. 18 
maritime, and 22 inland, moſt of which take 
their names from their reſpective chief towns, 

The country is generally flat and open, not 
overgrown with wild and unwholſome foreſts, 
nor over topped with dreadful] high moun- 
tains z no country is freer from hurtful and 


ravenous beaſts, venomous ſerpents, and noi- 


ſom flies and vermine. 

It is well watered with the rivers Thames, 
Medway, Severn, Ouſe, Trent, Humber, Dee, 
Tine and Teveed, « 

For food no country is more plentiful, either 
of corn or paſture for man or beaſt, nor of 
great and ſmall cattle, both for meat and 
labour, and the ſea and rivers yield great a- 
bundance of excellent fiſh ; for decks oy 
have the beſt of woollen manufaRures, vaſt 
quantities of which are exported all over the 
world ; the timber, eſpecially for ſhipping, the 
beſt in the world; its vegetable and mineral 

uctions are not only ſufficient for its own 
uſe; but it exports more lead than all Europe 
beſides, 

The air indeed is for the moſt part groſs 
and impregnated with the ſaltneſs of the ſea, 
from whence ariſe the greateſt inconvenien- 
cies the place is ſubje& to. 

The weather is changeable and irregular ; 
but for the moſt part cloudy and rainy, eſpe- 
cially at the fall of the leaf and winter, 

ENGLAND, is by ſome thus characterized, 
VIZ. a paradiſe to women, a purgatory for 
men, but a hell for horſes. - 

ENGO'/NASI 

. ENGO'NASIS F of the knee) a northern 
conſtellation, conſiſting of about 48 ftars, 
ſa called from the figure repreſented on the 
celeſtial globe of Hercules bearing upon his 
right knee, and endeavouring to bruiſe a dra- 
gon's head with his left foot. 

ENGRAVING, the art of working upon 
ſtones or metals, ſo as to make any figures 
or repreſentations of men, beaſts, flowers, 
plants, &c, 

The ancients were very famous for this art 
upon precious ſtones, cornelians, cryſtals, &c. 
as ſtill is to be ſeen on many exquiſite pieces 
o workmanſhip now remaining in the cabi- 
nets of the curioys ; but this art lay buried 
for many centuries, till the revival of ſculp- 
ture and painting in Jraly. 

Then engraving on precious ſtones began to 
appear again, but came not to perfection till 


ey yivaci;, Gr. a bowing. 


; 
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| the beginning of the 15th century, when 
one Jobn de Corniglivele, of Florence, rendered 
himſelf famous for engraving cornelians cu- 
riouſſy. The engraving on wood and copper 
was not found out in Europe, unleſs to a very 
mean degree, till after the invention of print- 
ing, being brought to. a tolerable perfection 
by Albert Durer, and Lucas. 

ENGY'SCOPE (engiſcopium, L. of ty, 
near, and c, Gr. to behold) an inſtru- 
ment for the viewing of fmall bodies more 
diſtinctly; ſo called, becauſe it brings the eye 
much nearer to them, ſo as to cauſe them to 
appears as having larger parts and dimenſions 

e ſame as a microſcope. 

ENHARMON IC Mvufich, a particular 
manner of turning the voice, and diſpoſing 
the intervals with ſuch art, that the melody 
becomes more moving. The laſt of the three 
kinds of muſick uſed by 
abounding in Dieſes or Sharps, See Cromatick 
and Diatonick, | 

ENHARMON'ICAL Dieſ (in Mufick) is 
the difference between the greater and leſſer 
ſemi-tone, 

ENIGMATVICALLY (of ainyjaliig, G.) 
by way of riddle. 

ENNEE/MERIS (ewtnuegic, Gr.) a gram- 
matical figure in Latin and Greek verſe, which 
is a Ceſura after the fourth foot in the ninth 


ing the word, helps to make the next foot 

with the folldwing word, as in this verſe. 
Lle latus niveum molli fultus byacintbo, 

In which all the four branches of the Cæſura 

are found, as Trimemeris, Pentbememeris, 

Hepthimemeris and Ennememeris. 
ENNO'BLEMENT, a making noble; alſe 

a being ennobled or made noble. 


nouſneſs, 

ENOR'THROSIS (of ieee, or ra- 
ther irdag8porig, Gr.) a kind of looſe joining 
of the bones. | 

ENRAGE'DNESS, a great rage. 

ENRICH/MENT (of enricbir, the being 
made rich, | 

ENROL'MENT (of #enroller, F.) an en- 
rolling, &c. 

ENS (in a Philoſephical ſenſe) a being, 
* has any kind of exiſtence. 

ENS (in Meta ks) is applied in its moſk 
general ſenſe to — 2 the mind 
any way apprehends; and whereof it affirms 
or denies, proves or diſproves any thing. 

ENS Rationis (with Schoo!men) an imagi- 
nary thing or creature of the brain, which 
exiſts no where but in the underſtanding or 
imagination, IL. 

ENS Primum (the firſt or chief eſſence ac- 
cording to the Paracelfans) tha moſt effica- 


animal, mineral or wegetable, which they pre- 
tend to be able to ſeparate from them, and 


by them to perform wonderful things for the 
renewing 


the ancients, and. 


ſyllable of the verſe, which odd ſyllable end- 


ENOR'MOUSNESS (enormitas, I.) hei- 


cious gon of any natural mixt body, either 
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EN 
"renewing and reſtoring of youth, L. : 

ENS Veneris (the being or eſſence of Ve- 
nut, i, e. copper) a ſublimation of equal parts 
of C Vitriol calcined to a dark colour, 
and Sal Armoniack into a yellow flour, L. 

ENS (in Phyficks) in a lefs general ſenſe, 
Genifies ſomething that exiſts ſome way far- 
ther than in being conceived or being capable 
of being perceived in the mind, which is 
called Ent Pofitizum or Reale. 

ENS (in Pharmacy, &c.) a term uſed of 
ſome things that are pretended to contain all 
the qualities or virtues of the ingredient they 
are drawn.from in a little room. 

ENS, in its proper or reſtrained ſenſe, is 
that to which there are real attributes belong- 
ing, or that which has reality not only in the 
intelle&, but in itſelf, | 

To ENSAIIN (with Fal/coners) to purge a 
hawk or falcon from her glut and greaſe. 

ENSEMBLE, together, or with one ano- 
ther, F. 

Tout ENSEMBLE (in Arebitecture) of a 
building, the whole work and compoſition 
conſidered together, and not in parts. 

ENSHRI'/NED (of en and r nin, Sax, 
eſcrin, F. ſcrinium, L. a deſk or coffer) pre- 


erved in a ſhrine or coffer, as a holy or ſacred | 


thing. is | 
ENSTA'LMENT (of en and ptyllan,-or 
peal, Sax,) a creation of a Knight of the 
garter, Sc. or the ceremony of it. | 
ENTAB/LAMENT (in Architecture) 
ENTAB/LATURE Vitruviis and 
Vignola called it Ornament; it ſignifies the 
Architrawve, Freeze and Cornice together. 


Others call it Trabeation, and it is different in 


different orders. . The words are borrowed 


from Tabulatum in Latin, 1. e, cieling, be- 


cauſe the freeze is ſuppoſed to be formed by the 
end of the Foiſts, which bears upon the Ar- 
chitrave. It is alſo uſed for the laſt row of 
ſtones on the top of the wall of a building, 
whereon the timber and the covering reſt. 

ENTELECHTA (rene xa, of re and 
8x%, Gr. to have) the human mind or ſoul, ſo 
called by Ar:iflot/e, as being the perfection of 
nature, and principle of motion. The an- 
cient commentators on Ar:/tot/e interpreted 
evTraeyia, by acius, L. meaning by that a 
kind of ſubſtantial ferm, by which a#ion is 
produced in the body. But the moderns un- 
derſtood by tyre, a ſort of continued and 
perpetual motion and fit medification of mat- 
ter, which qualifies the whole to be able to 
perform ſuch acts as are proper to it. 

To ENTER (in Carpentry) is to let the 


tenon of a piece of timber into the mortiſe of 
another, 


To ENTER a /hip (Sea Term) to board her. | 


ENTEROCE'LICK (enterocel'us, L.) troub- 
led with the rupture called Enterocele. 

ENTERO Hydromf balos (of ET 8209 d dee 
dp, Gr.) a kind of Exonmphales, where- 
iN, beſides a diſplacing and bunching out of the 
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inteſtine, there is a deal of watery humourg 
collected along with it. 

ENTERPLEADVER (in Civil Law) is 
called Cognitio r judicialis. | | 
. To ENTER/R (enterrer, F.) to interr, to 


ury. 
- ToENTHAL/AMIZE (enthalamizare, L.) 
to bring a bridegroom and bride to their bride. 
chamber. 

ENTHEATED (entheatus, L.) i and 


dee, Gr.) inſpired by God. 


To ENTHRAL?. See to Inthral. 
ENTHU'SIASM (enthufiaſmus, L. of 
eIuoiarmue;, Of eu, Gr. to inſpire) 3 
prophetick or poetick rage or fury, h ch 
tranſports the mind, raiſes and enflames the 
imagination, and makes it think and. expreſs 
things extraordinary and ſurpriſing. But the 
word is generally apply'd to thoſe perſons who 
pretend to have divine revelation to ſupport 
ſome ridiculous or abſurb notions in religious 
affairs, and thereby diſcards reaſon and ſcrip- 
ture revelation, ſubſtituting in the room there. 
of the groundleſs fancies and whimſical ima- 
ginations of either a defigned impoſture or a 
diſtempered brain; uſing ſometimes extrava- 
gant words and geſtures. 
ENTHUSIAS'TICALLY (of „bi- 
agg, Gr.) in an enthufiaſtical manner. 
EN'THY MEM (entbymema, L. erfuprue, 
of erJujptoar, Gr, to conceive in the mind) 
a conception or idea of the mind. 
ENTHYMEN with Rhetor:cians) is when 
the concluding ſentence conſiſts of centraries, 
ENTICINCG, alluring, drawing in. 
ENTIER/7TY (entierite, F.) (Law Word) 
intireneſs, or the whole, as diſtinguiſhed from 
moiety or half, F. 
ENTIRE (entier, F. integer, L.) 1. Whole, 
undivided : 2. unbroken, complete in its parts: 


3. * complete, compriſing all requiſites in 
itſe f. 

An action is entire when it is complete in 
all its parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when 
it conſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, Spefator, No. 267. 

4. Sincere, hearty: 5. firm, ſure, ſclid, fixed. 
Entire and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 
Who founds her greatneſs on her ſubjects love. 
Prior. 
6. Unmingled, unallay'd. 
Wrath ſhall be no more 
Thenceforth,. but in thy preſence joy entire. 

- | Milt. Par. Lot. 

ENTIRELY. r. In the whole, without 
diviſion: 2 completely; fully. 

Here finiſhed he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and beheld; all was entirely good. 

Milt. Par. Loft. 
EN/TITATIVE (entitativus, L.) When 
a thing is taken according to its eſſence, form 
or being. . 

ENTITATIVE, implies an abſtraction 
or retrenchment of all the circumſtances from 
a thing under confideration, 
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EN'TITY (in the School Philoſophy) a | 
phyſical Ens or being, conſidered according to 
what it is in its phyfical capacity, 
EN!/TRANCE (of intrare, L.) entry or 
going in, admittance z and a door, paſſoge, 


C 

ENTRANSD, being in a trance. 
 ENTRESO'LE (in 1 a kind 
of little ſtory, contriv'd occaſionally at the 
top of the firſt ſtory, for the conveniency of a 
wardrobe, Ic. It is alſo called Mezanzine. 

EN/TRY (with Merchants) the ſetting 
down the particulars of trade in the books of 
accounts, " | 

ENTRY, a folemn reception or ceremony 
performed by kings, princes or ambaſſadors, 
upon their firſt entring a city, or upon their 
return from ſome ſucceſsful expedition, by 
way of triumph. 

To ENU'CLEATE (enucleatum, L.) to 
take out the kernel. 

ENUDA'TION, a making naked or plain, 
laying open, Cc. L. | 

2 ENVIRONMENT, an encompaſſing 
round. 
wy IOUSNESS (of invidioſus, or invi- 
dia, rb envious nature. 
ENU/MERABLE (Cenumerabilit, L.) nu- 
merable, AMY 
ENUMERATTION (with Rhetoricians) a 
part of the peroration, wherein the orator, 
collecting the ſcattered heads of what has been 
delivered, throughout the whole, makes a 
brief and artful 'rehearſal or recapirulation 
thereof, 
_ ENUN'CIATIVE (enunciativus, L.) that 
may be ſhewed, uttered or pronounced. a 
ENUNCTIATIVELx (enunciativs, I.) 
declaratively, K , 3 

EN'VOY, a perſon deputed or ſent on pur- 
poſe to- negotiate ſome particular affair with a 
foreign prince or ſtate, but is not accounted 
ſo honourable, as an ambaſſador. Thoſe who 


; 


| as, 
are ſent from England, France, Fc. to Genoa, | 


the princes of Germany, Ic. go only in quality 
of envoys, and not of ambaſſadors, but are 
uſually perſons of lower rank. They are of 
2 ſorts, ordinary and extraordinary, they are 
both intitled to all the privileges of ambaſſa. 
dors ; but the ſame ceremonies ate not per- 
formed to them, Thoſe who are appointed 
to ſtay any conſiderable time at the place to 
which they are ſent, are termed reſidents. 

To ENVY (ividere, L.) to grudge or be 
uneaſy at the good fortune of others, 

ENVY (vide, L. envie, F.) an uneaſi- 
neſs of grief, ariſintz from beholding the good 
qualities or proſperity of others. 

ENVY (Hieroglyphically) an envious per- 
fon was repreſented by the water · ſerpent Hy- 

a, becauſe of its proceeding from corruption 
and mud ; intimating, that perſons that en- 
entertain this ungrateful paſſion in their breaſts 


fem to be made up of mud and 


_ 
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Anyy was ted by the ancients in s 
garment of diſcoloured green colour, full of 


eyes. | 
g To EN WORT HV (ofen and pyn d, Sax.) 
to render one's ſelf worthy of, illuſtrious or 
noble, | 
To ENWRA'P (of en and hpeon fiam, 
Sax,) to wrap up in. $14.44 
ENY/STRON (of ava, Gr. to perfect) 
the laſt or fourth ventricle in animals that 
chew the cud, which compleats the digeſtion. 
EO'DERBRICE (of eowon, a hedge, and 
bnice, Sax. a breaking) a hedge- breaking. 
EPACMAS'TICA (of exraxpagiui;, Gr.) 
a fever which grows continually ſtronger, 
E PANADVPLOSIS {eravaknaoncic of 
exayz3im>w, Gr.) a redoubling, L. A 
EPANADIPLOSIS (with Rbþetoricians) is 
a figure, when they begin and end a ſentence 
with the ſame words, as kind to bis friends, 
and to bis enemies kind, In Latin this figure 
is called Incluſio. | 
EPANADIPLOSIS (with Phyſicians) fre- 
quent redoublings or returns of fevers, | 
EPANALEP'SIS (eL, of ewrava- 
N, Gr. to repeat) a repetition. 
EPANALEPSIS (with Rbetoricians) a fi- 
gure, in which the ſame word is repeated for 


| enforcement-ſake, eſpecially after a long pa+ 


rentheſis; as, it is manifeſt they bave erred, 
it is manifeſt, , | ' F 
EPANAPHO/RA (eravaqprya, of exavagi- 
ew, Gr. | refer) i. e. reference. 
EPANAPHORA (with Rbetericians) a 
figure, when the ſame word begins ſeveral ſen- 
tences or clauſesz as, hic gelidi fontes, hic 
mollia prata, hic nemus. 4 
EPA!/NODOS (erav3®-, of in and dv 
Gr. a ſcent) a return. 
EPANODOS (in Rhetorick) a figure, when 
the ſame ſound or word is twice repeated in 


ſeveral fentences, or in the ſame ſentence 3 


Neither the Light without its Sun, 
Nor yet the Sun æuit bout its Light, 
EPANORTHO'SIS (exravig)dvoic, of t- 
vog b Gr. to correct] orrection or amend- 
ment, a reſtoring to the former ate. 
EPAPHAE/RESIS (rapaipnots, of ent, 
over and above, and aqpaigiw, Gr. to take a- 
way) a cutting or clipping over again, L. 
EPAPHZERESIS (with Phyficians) a ro- 
peated blood - letting, or any repeated evacua- 
tion. 
EPAU!LEMENT (in Fortification) a ſhoul- 
dering-piece, F. by 
EPEX E/GESIS (ahbe, Gr.) a plainer 
interpretation of that which was mentioned. 
EPH EBIT V (eprGa, Gr.) the age of a 
ſtrippling at the entrance of the 1 5th year. 
EPHE/MERES, birds or creatures that live 
but one day, and therefore hieroglyphically 
repreſented the ſhortneſs of man's life. 
EPHEMERID IAN, of or pertaining to 
an ephemeris, | 
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- *EPHE/MERINE 2 (#bimitirus, L. t 
.. EPHEME'RTAN I (aeyive;, Gr.) belong 
ing to a journal, regiſter or day-book, 
_EPHE'MERTS (eee, Gr.) a regiſter 
or day-book, a Journal, + + 
EPHEMERIS (with Aftrologers, &c.) a 
\ ene. containing obferyations relating to the 
eavenly bodies, eſpecially ſhewing their places 
at noon. | | 
EPHE'MERON 2 («#4xh1, of m and 
. EPHEMERIUM I nige, Gr.) a kind 
of plynt that dies the ſame day it ſprings, a 
may-lilly, meadow-ſaffron, a liricon-fancy, L. 
( "EPHIAL/TES (sue, Cr.) a difeaſe 
called the night-mare, chiefly affecting per- 


ſons aſleep, and lying on their backs, who 


fancy their wind- pipe and breaſt is oppreſſed 
by ſome weight, and imagine that ſome ſpectre 
or demon ſtops their breath. | 

EPIB/OLE (eigen, Gr.) a caſting or 

tting in. . | | 

EPIBOLE! (with Rbetorrerans) à figure 
wherein the repetition of the ſame word at the 
beginning of the ſeveral ſentences has reſpect 
to the matter; wheteas in the figure 'Zpa-! 
na legſis, it has regard chiefly to the ſtile. 


which contains both ſexes under one termina- 
tion, whether maſculine or feminine. | 
. EP/ICK (ems, of , Gr.) a verſe per- 


taining to, or conſiſting of hexameter or 


= 


Heroick: verſes, 


 EP!ICK Poem, is a diſcourſe invented with Y, 4 
art, to form the manners of men by inftruc- || thoſe of the part in the play acted by the actot 


| vulfion of the Whole 
EPICENE Gender (in Grammar) a tender 


\ 


[ed veing, frollen with i11-blood ; the greats; 
globe or bunch of which is faſtened to the back 
of the teſticles, and leſſer to the veſſel that 
carries the ſ&nen, L. 
EP1GAS'TRICK: Nm, the flank veins, 
EPIGAS'TRION (triy4pgiov, Gr.) the 
fore - part of the dbdamen or lower belly; the 
upper part of which is called the 5ypockn. 
' drium, the middle umbilicalis, and the lower 


Apen L. 
EPIGRAM (ragen, Gr.) a fort of 
little poem ending with a conceit or point of 
wit; when it is long it grows flat, and ſeldom 
thrives above two or three couplets: It wax 
at firſt an inſerĩption put on che baſes or pedeſ. 
tals of ſtatues or on trophies ; but in time i: 
began to be uſed in a more lax ſenſe for a ſhort 
and fmart poetical performance, either lau- 
datory or ſatyrical; it is accounted the loweſt 
piece of poetry, |betauſe its ſubtlety and 
fineneſs rather turns ups Words than the 
thoughts,” and fo may de Ick d upon but 2 
% 
EPHLEPSY (era; of ατπa abc, to 
invade or ſieze upon, Gr.) this diſeaſe is a cons 
ly, Which hinders or 
uts a ſtop to all animal actions, and proceed 
| wad diſorder in the brain. 
EPILOGUE (ep1i/ogus, L. of aminoy©, of 
1+: and 35yO-, Cr.) in Dramatick Poetry, 1 
ſpeech addreſſed to the avdience when the play 
is ended; uſually containing fome reflection 
| on fome "incidents in the play, and particularly 


4 


tion, doſigned under the allegories of ſome im- who ſpeaks it. 


t action, Which is related in verſe, af- 


ter a probable, diverting and wonderful man- 
niet. Beſſa thus defines it; and it agrees very 


well with our idea of an epick pocm. Tho' 
Ariftotle ſays "epick poetry makes uſe of diſ- 
courſes in verſe and proſe, and M. Dacier 
pgrees with him; but we in England have all 
our poetry in verſe at leaſt, if not in rhime. 
And we rank diſeourſes in proſe, altho” there 
may be the texture of a fiction in them, a- 
mong What we call fables, and allow nothing 
to be epick poetry, but what is in vetſe. See 
Heroick - Pm. % 
Epiot poeſy is not confined to obſerve unities 
of time and place. Ariftorle ſays it has no 
ſettled time, and in that it differs from the 
Dramatick. And as to unity of place, that 
need not be obſerved, becauſe the poem is real, 
as an hiſtory, which may be left off by the 
reader at pleuſure. 
EPICLIN'TZE (ea, of e, Gr. 
to incline) earthquakes that move ſidelong . 
EPI DEMILA (enidnuia, Gr.) a catching 
or contagious diſeaſe, communicable from one 
to another, as the plague, pox, Sc. 
- EPIDEMICALNESS (iNN, Gr.) 
univerſality of infection, S. 
EPIDES'MUS (with Surgeons) a liga- 
ture, bandage or ſwathe for a wound or ſore, 
EPIDVDY MIS (eni3y,ui;, Gr.) a body of 


reſſels, the figure of which reſembles crovk+ 


: 


| EPILOGUE (in Rberorich) is the conclu - 


Gon of an oration ot Tecapitulation, wherein 
| the orator ſums up or recapitolates the ſub- 
| ſtance of his diſcourſe, that it may be kept 
freſh in the minds of his "auditors, who are 
frequently confuſed in their thoughts by the 
number and variety of the things they hear, 
EPILOIMICA (*erixouita, of tw; and 
Xouerg, Gr. a peſtiſence) medicines good a 
gainſt a peſtilence or plague. 
EPHIMONE (with Röeroricians) a figure 
by which the ſame cauſe is continued and per- 
ſiſted in, much in one form of ſpeech ; allo a 
repitition of the fame word to move affection, 
as thus, bus it pleaſed bim, &. 
*EPIPAROX'ISM (of ex} and rage ct 
Gr. a fit) a term which phyſicians* uſe when 
a patient is ſeized with more fits in a fevet 
than are uſual. : 
EPIPHO/NEMA (twi$dmpen, of ex:puvio; 
Gr. to call upon) is àn exclamation containing 
ſome- ſentence of more than ordinary ſenſe, 
which is placed at the end'of a diſcourſe. It 
is like the laſt blow, where two perſons have 
been fighting, and gives the auditory a cloſe 
and lively reflektion on the ſubject that has 
been treated on. Virgil gives us an example 
of an Fpipbonen an 
Wü: ntæne animis cb, ire ! 
| What ſogreat wrath in bet . 
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EP 
EPI'PHORA (exif, Gr.) an attack or 
onſet. te Mae, rag, 
 EPIPHORA (with Rbetoricians) a figure 
in which a word is repeated at the end of ſe- 


veral ſentences, but.it differs from Ep1frophe, 
in that it has reſpect chiefly to the matter. 


EPIPHORA (with Phy/ictans) a violent 


flowing of humours into any part, eſpecially 
the watering or dropping of the eyes; occaſi- 
oned by a thin rheum, which. is commonly 
called involuntary weeping, and continually 
flows from the corners of the eyes; alſo the 
fall of water into the ceds, as in ſome kind of 
ruptures. 

EPIPHY'SES Permiforms {Avery}, two 
eminences of the Cerebellum, ſhaped like 
worms, which keep open the paſſage from the 
third to the fourth ventricle, L. 

EPIPLOCE!' (with Rheroricians) a figure 
expreſſing a gradual riſing of one clauſe of a 
ſentence out of another, much after the man- 
ner of a climax, as, be having taken bis boyſe, 
he brought out his family, and baving brought 
them out, ſlew them, 

EPIPLOY/ICK, of or belonging to the 
Epiploon. | 

EPIPLOI DES (sxim>outte;, of enlarioen, 
and «:3©-, Gr. from) a term applied to the 
arteries and veins diſtributed through the ſub- 
ſtance of the Fpiploon or caul. 

EPI'PLOON (emirmowv, Gr.) the caul, 
a cover ſpread over the bowels in the ſhape of 
a net, and bounding with blood-veſſels, whoſe 
uſeistocheriſh the ſtomach and guts withits fat, 

EPIPLOSARCOM'PHALOS (of ei- 
Too, Tape, fleſh, and opar®», the navel, 
Gr.) a ſort of tumour of the exemphalos kind. 

EPIS/COPAL (eprſcopalis, L.) of or per- 
taining to a biſhop or epiſcopacy. 

EPISCOPA'LIANS, thoſe of the epiſcopal 
party, and are retainers to the church of 
England. name given to thoſe who kept 
to the doctrine of the church of Exgland, and 
the government of the church by biſhops as it 
was before the reformation ;- they retain the 
greateſt part of the canon law, the decretals 
of the popes, the liturgy, Sc. more ſtrict 
than the Catholicks themſelves in many places 
do; but in matters of faith they agree with 
the Catonifls, 

EP/ISODE (' , Gr.) an entrance 
or coming in, | 

EPISODE (with Poets, &c.) a ſeparate 
action or relation tackt to the principal ſub- 
ject to furniſh the work with a variety of 
events, or to give a pleaſing diverſity. 

EPISOD/ICAL, of or belonging to an 
epiſode, . 

_ EPISON/IC, faid:of a poetical fable when 
it is ſwelled with unneceſſary incidents; and 
its epiſodes are not neceſſarily nor properly con- 
netted with each other. | 8 

EPISTOLOGRA/PHICK (of emipond, an 
epiſtle, and yeaqIeo;, of ap, Gr. to write) 
of or pertaining to the character letters, &c. 


om a 
E P 
in written hand, as Epiſtolograpbie cba- 
6 & : n 
EPISTROPHAÆ us (of emiceop!, of e, 
on, and cpipw; to turn, Gr.) the firſt Perte- 
bra of the neck, that turns round upon the 
axis or ſecond, | | 
EPVSTROPHE- (enipeopy, Gr.) a turu- 
ing or alteration, a going back, L. 
EPISTROPHE (with Rbetoricians) a ſi- 


1 
. 
þ 
| 


gure, wherein ſeveral ſentences end in the. 


ſame word, as ambition ſeeks to be next to the- 
| beſt, after that to be equal with the beſt, then 
to be chief and above the beſt, EA 


EPISTYL'IUM (emcia, Gr.) that 


' which is now called an Architrave, which 
is the firſt member of the Entablature, and is 
uſually broken into two or three diviſions 
3 Faſciæ, i. e. ſwathes, fillets, bands 
or liſts. | | 


_ _EPITAPH (mira pov, of emi r N. 1 


i. e. upon a tomb or monument) which, ſays 
a certain author, ſhould remember the name 
of the deceaſed and his progeny truly ; his 
country and quality briefly ; his life and vir- 
tues modeſtly, and his end chriſtianly, ex- 
horting rather to examples than vain-glory. 
EPITA'SIS (in Phyfick) the increaſe or 
growth and heightening of a diſeaſe, or a pa- 
roxiſm of a diſeaſe, eſpecially of a fever. 
EPI'THEMA (eib, Gr.) a medicine 
applied to the more noble parts of the body 
alſo an outward application, generally of a li- 
quid form like a fomentation. : 
EPITHY'ME ('erfuula, Gr.) a medicinal 
plant of a very extraordinary nature and figure. 
Its ſeed very ſmall, from which ariſe long 
threads like hairs, which ſoon periſh as well 
as the root, unleſs they meet with ſome 
neighhouring plant both to ſuſtain and feed 
them. It grows indifferently on all kinds of 
herbs, and writers attribute to them the 


| virtues of the plants they grow on; but thoſe 


«© 


moſt uſed in medicine are ſuch as grow on 
thyme. 

EP'ITHETS (with Grammarians) are ad- 
jectives or words put to ſubſtantives, expreſſ- 
ing their natures or qualities, as @ generous 
ſpirit, a wiolent rage, where the words generous 
and violent are the epithets expreſſing the 
qualities of the mind and paſſion. 0 

To EPIT'OMIZE, to make an abridge- 
ment, or to reduce into a leſſer compaſs. 

EPITIOMIZER (of 'Eriroun, Gr.) an 
abridger. . 

EPI'TRITVUS ( e, Gr.) a foot of 
a Latin verſe, conſiſting of four ſyllables, 
| where the firſt ſyllable is ſhort,” and all the 
reſt long, as Salutantes; the ſecond is made 
out of a Trochæus and Spondæus, where 
the firſt ſyllable is long; and the ſecond ſhort, 
and the two laſt is long, as concitati; the third 
is compounded of a Spondeus and an Jambus, 
where the two firſt ſyllables are long, the 
third ſhort, and the laſt long, as Communicantes 
the ſourth conſiſts of a Spondeus and a Tros 
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EP 
obænt, where the three firſt ſyllables are long, 
the laſt ſhort, as incantare, 

EPITROCHAS/MUS (with Rbetortcians) 
a figure, wherein the orator runs haſtily over 
ſeveral things, either for brevity ſake, as 
Gaſar invaded the borders, took the city, and 
purſued Pompey z or elſe to amaze thoſe he 
ſpeaks to, as Sand frill, Sirs 3 What brought 
you this way Who are you that appear in 
arms * Whither are you marching ? 

EPI'TROPE (87orz0mm, of tir , Gr. 
to grant) permiſſion, a committing of an affais 
to one's management, 

- EPITROPE (with Rbetoricians) is a figure, 
when the orator grants what he may free- 
ly deny, in order to obtain what he demands, 
This Agure is ſometimes uſed to move an 
enemy, and ſet before his view the horror 
of his cruelty. To this end he is invited to do 
all the miſchief he can. 


EPIZEUG'MENON. See Diezeugmenon. | 


EPIZEUX/IS ('smG4gt:c, Gr.) a joining 
together. 
EPNEUMATOSIS ('«avevpd root, Gr.) 
expiration, the act or faculty of breathing 
out, L. 

EPOCH! (*rroXn of bmi, Gr. to 

E'POCHA S ſuſtain or ſtop) a chrono- 
logical term for a fixt paint of time, whence 
the years are numbered or accounted ; or a 
folemn date of time counted from ſome me- 
morable action, as the creation of the world. 

E'POCHA of Chi, is the common 
epocha throughout Europe, commencing from 
the nativity of our Saviour December 25, or 
rather according to the vulgar account from his 
circumciſion the iſt of Faxuary ; but formerly 
in England from the incarnation or annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary onthe 25th of March, 

EPOCHA of the Creation, according to the 
computaion of the Jews, is the year of the 
Julian period 953, anſwering to the year 
be fore Chriſt 3761, and commences on the 
7th of October. | 

Dioclefian EPOCHA, or the Epocha of 
Martyrs, is the year of the Julias period 
4997, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 283. 
It is ſo called from the great number of Chriſ- 
tians who ſuffered martyrdom under the reign 
of that emperor. 

E/PODE ('swo3%c, of h, after, and wat, 
Gr. ſongs] one of the number of that fort 
-of Lyrick poetry, of which the odes of Pindar 
conſiſt. The other two being Strophe and 
Ant iſtropbe, which anſwer ea h other in every 
ode, whereas one epode anfwers to another 
in ſeveral odes. 

EPOPE'A (in Poetry) is ſtrictly the hiſtory, 
aQtion or fable, which makes the ſubje& of 
an Epict poem. | 

* LA'TION, a feaſting or banquet- 
ing, . 

EPULOSITY (epulefitgs, L.) great ban- 

ue ting. 

E 
hleneſs of being made equal. 


KU ABLENESS (&quabiiiras, L.) capa- 
| 


| EQUAL (qualis, L.) 1. Like another in 
bulk, excellence, or any other quality that 
admits compariſon ; neither greater nor leſs: 
neither worſe nor better. d 
Equal lot 
| May join us ; equal joy, 3s equal love, 
Milton, 

2. Adequate to any purpoſe: 3. even, uni- 


form, 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 
At their vain triumphs, and their yainer 
tears; 
An equal temper in his mind he found, 
When fortune flattered him, and when ſhe 
| frown'd. . ; Dryden, 
4. In juſt proportion: 5. impartial, neutral, 
Each to his proper fortune ſtand or fall ; 
Equal and unconcern'd I Iook on all : 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the ſame to me, 
And both ſhall draw the lots their fates decree, 
Dryden's neidi. 

EQUAL, one not inferior or ſuperior to 

another, 
To my dear Equal in my native land, 
My plighted vow I gave: I his receiv'd ; 
Each ſwore with truth ; with pleaſure each 
believ'd; 
The mutual contract was to heav'n convey d. 
| Prior. 

EQUAL Angels (Geometry) are thoſe whoſe 
fides incline alike to each other, or that are 
meaſured by fimilar parts of their circles, 

EQUAL Circles, are ſuch whoſe diameters 
are equal, „ 

EQUAL Figures, are thoſe whoſe area's 
are equal, whether the figures be ſimilar or 
not. 

EQUAL Hyperbola's, are thoſe whoſe or- 
d'nates to their determinate axes are equal to 
each other, taken at equal diſtances from 
their vertices, „„ 

EQUAL Solids, are thoſe which compre- 
hend and contain each as much as the other, 
or whoſe ſolidities and capacities are equal. 

EQUAL Arithmetical Ratio's, are ſuch 
wherein the difference of the two leſs terms it 
equal to the difference of the two greater. 

E'QU A LNESS (ey L.) a being. 
equal or like, a likeneſs, agreeable 


— —_ 


neſs, 
Circle of EQUA'LITY (Aftron.). a circle 
uſed in the Ptolemaick ſyſtem, to account for 
the eccentricity of the planets, and reduce 
them to a calculus with the greater eaſe ; this 
is called alſo the Circle of the Equant. 
Proportion of EQUALITY evenly ranged, 
is ſuch wherein two terms in a rank or ſeries 
are proportional to as many terms of another 
rank, compared to each other in the fame 
order, i. e. the firſt of one rank to the fiſt 
of another, the ſecond to the ſecond, and ſo 


| on, called in Latin, Proportio ex &quo ord- 


nat a. 


1 of EQUALITY evenly di ſturbed, 


is ſuch wherein more than two terms of 2 
rank are pr portional to as many terms © 
; another 


another rank, compared to each other in a | 

ferent, interrupted or diſturbed order, vi. 
e firſt of one rank to the ſecond of another, 
the ſecond to the third, Cc. called in Latin, 
Proportio ex æguo perturbata. f 

EQUA'LITY (with Mathematicians) the 
exact agreement of two things in reſpect to 
quantity. 7 

EQUALITY (with Algebra iſtt) is a com- 
pariſon of two quantities which are equal both 
really and repreſentatively, i. e. equal in both | 
effects and letters. . 

EQUAN'IMOUSNESS (@guanimitas, L. 
evenneſs of mind, contentedneſs; a calm an 
quiet temper upon all events of fortune, ei- 
ther gocd or bad. 

E'/QUANT (in Aftronony) a circle ima- 

gined by aſt. onomers in the — of the de- 
ferent or eccentrick, for the regulating and 
adjuſting certain motions of the planets. 
_ EQUA'TOR (æguator, L.) the egvinoct ial 
line, and the ſame that by mariners is called 
the line by way of excellency, a great move- 
able circle of the ſphere equally diſtant from 
the two poles of the world, or that divides the 
heaven or globe of the univetic into two equal 
parts north and ſouth. 

EQUE'RY (ecuyer, F.) an officer who 

EQUER'RY { has the care and manage- 
ment of the horſes of a king or prince ; alſo 
a grand ſtable for horſes, furniſhed with all 
conveniences ; alſo the lodgings or apartments 
of the equerries or grooms. 
© EQUIDIF'iFERENT ( Arithmetick) if in a 
ſeries of three quantities there be the ſame 
difference between the firſt and ſecond as be- 
tween the ſecond and third, they are ſaid to 
be continually equidifferent; thus 3, 6, 9, are 
continually equidifferent, 


EQUIDIS'TANCE (of æguus, and 
EQUIDIS'TANTNESS S diftantia, L.) 
the being equally diſtant. 


' EQUILAT'/ERAL Hyperbola, one whoſe 
aſymptotes do always interſect each other at 
right angles in the centre. If the tranſverſe 
diameter of any byberbola be equal to its Pa- 
rameter, then all the other diameters will alſo 
be equal to their Parameters. 

EQUINOC'TIAL Points ( Aftron.) are the 
two points where the equator and ecliptick in- 
terſe each other. 

| EQUINOCTIAL Colovy, is that paſſing 
through the equinoctial points. 

 EQUIPOIVSE (equipoids, F.) an equal 
weight. 

EQUIPOL'LENTNESS, the ſame as equi- 
pollence. 

EQUIPON/DERANT (of zue and pon- 
derans, L.) equally ballancing or poiſing. 

EQUIPON/DEROUSNESS (&9uipondium, 
L.) the being of equal weight, a 

EQUIP'/PED (equippe, F.) furniſhed, ac- 
couter'd, Se. 

E'QUITABLENESS (of equitable, F.) 


righteouſneſs, juſtneſs, reaſonableneſs, 


E R 

EQUITY (æguitas, L.) the virtue of 
treating all men according to the rules of right 
reaſon and juſtice. | a 

EQUITY ' (Hierogiypbically) is repreſented 
by a pair of ſcales or ballance. 

EQUITY (in a Law Senſe) has a double 
and contrary meaning, for one enlarges and 
adds to the letter of the law, extending the 
words of it to caſes unexpreſſed, yet having 
the ſame reaſon ; whereas the other abridges 
and takes from it; ſo that the latter is de- 
fined to be a correction of the law, generally 
made in that part wherein it fails. 

EQUI'VOCA Eqguivocantia, words com- 
mon to ſeveral things in a very different ſig- 
nification, i. e. to ſeveral things which have 
a ſimilar eſſence, correſponding to the ſimilar 
denomination; as taurus a bull, and taurus 
the conſtellation, and mount Taurus. 

EQUI'VOCALNESS (of @&quivecus, L.) 
equivocal quality, or being of the ſame name 
but different quality. 

ERAD'ICATIVE Cure (in Medicine) is 
ſuch an one as takes away the cauſe or roots 
out a diſtemper; in oppoſition to Palliative 
Cure, which relieves tor à time; but not 
reaching the cauſe of the diſorder, does not 
prevent its return, 

ERE (z ne, Sax.) before that, rather than. 

EREMI'TA (of Zgnu®-, Gr. a wilderne 
an hermit, a dweller in the wilderneſs, L. 

EREMIT'ICALNESS, the leading the life 
of an hermit, * | 

EREPT“ (ereptes, L.) ſnatched away; 

ER/MINE (probably fo called of Armenia, 
as having been brought from thence) a very 
rich ſurr of a weeſel or ſield- mouſe, wora by 
princes or perſons of E | 

ERN (of En, Sax. a ſolitary place] places 
names which end in ern ſignify a melancholy 
ſi tuation. 

ERNEs (of ernde, Teut. harveſt, or ernden, 
to cut or mow corn) the looſe ſcatter'd ears 
of corn that are left on the ground after the 
binding or cocking it. 

To ERO DE (erodere, L.) to gnaw off or 
eat out or'about, | 

ERODEN'TIA (with Surgeons) medicines 
that by their ſharp particles gnaw and prey 
upon the fleſh, L. 

ERO'TEMA (with Rbetoricians) a 

EROTESIS figure, when by aſking 
queſtions the matter is aggravated, as, Were 
you not there ? Did you not ſay you had fo 
done ? 

EROTEMATV'ICK (erotematicus, L.) de- 
manding, queſtioning. 

EROT'ICK (of Egan, Gr. Cupid) a term 
applied to any thing that has relation to love. 

ER'RABLE (errabilis, L.) that may err. 

ER'RANTNESS (of errans, L.) wander- 
ing aculty. 

ERR AT'ICALNESS (of erraticus, L.) 
wandring faculty, 


* ERRA“- 
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ES 
- ERRA'TION, a ſlraying, a wandring out | inſults, 7. . 
af the way, L. | To ESCORT, to convoy, Cc. 
ER'RHINA, medicines that purge the ESCOUA'DE (Milir, term) the third part 
brain. and. head, by bringing down the ſuper- | of a foot-company, ſo divided for the more 
fluous pituit or phlegm, lying about the Me- | convenient mounting of guards, Cc. F. 
inges of the brain,  ESCU"', a French crown of fixty ſols or three 
ERRO/NEOUSNESS (of erraneus, L.) | liures, 

error or fulneſs of error. / ESCULENT (eſculentus, L.) that may be 
ERROR (error, L.) miſtake. of the | eaten, 

ERROUR mind in giving aſſent to a4 The ESCURIAL in Spain, about ſeven 
poſition that is not true; overfight, folly. | miles north from Madrid, call'd alſo the mo- 
ERROUR (in Law) a. fault in pleading | naſtery of St. Lawrence, is a moſt ſumptuous 

or in the proceſs z whence the writ brought | edifice built by K. Philip II. the front of 

for remed of this overſight, is called a Mrit | which towards the weſt is adorned with three 
" Errour. | ſtately gates, the middlemoſt of which leads 
ERUBES/CENCE (erubeſcentia, L.) a into a moſt magnificent temple: the gate on 
bluſhing for ſhame ; an uneaſineſs of mind, by | the right hand leads into divers offices apper - 
which it is hinder'd from doing ill, for fear of | taining to the monaſtery ; that on the left 


loſs of reputation. into ſchools and out- houſes. 
- ERUBES'CENT (erubeſcens, L.) waxing | At the four corners are four turrets, and 
ted, bluſhin towards the north is a royal palace. It con- 


ERU/DITELY (eradite, L.) learnedly, tains in all 37 courts and cloiſters, 11000 
_ ERU'GYNEOUS 2 (@rugineſ#s, L.) par- windows, 800 pillars, and hath a library cone 
ZERU'GINOUS 5 taking of or like to ] taining 18000 books. F 
the ruſt of braſs or copper. | The revenues of this monaſtery amount to 
ERUGA'/TLON, a taking away of | 30000 crowns per annum, and it is grown into 
ru L. | an adage, that it is worth a journey into Spain 
To ERUN/CATE (eruncatum, L.) to pull | to ſee that alone and return. 


up weeds» | ESPE/CIAL pecialis, L. ſpecial, F.) chief, 
ERP- (eruptus, L.) broken or | fingular, particular, 4 
ERUPTYED. > burſt out. ESPECIALLY ſpecialement, F. ſpecialiter, 


ERYN'GIUM (ev, Gr.) the herb E- L. )in an eſpecial manner, 
ringo, Seaholm or Sea- holly, L. * ESPLANA'DE (in Fortification) a part 
ERYSIPELAS ("Eeuoingnag, of 73 t debt ſerving the counterſcarp or covered vay for a 
ew? To u becauſe it draws the neighbour- | parapet ; being a declevity or ſlope of earth 
ing parts to itſelf ; or as others, of gedeuareac;, | commencing from the top of the counterſcarpe, 
of zeuge, red, and weaog, black, from the | and lofing itſelf inſenſibly in the level of the 
variety of colours) a ſwelling of a bright yel- | campaign. It is now chiefly taken for the 
low colour, inclining to red, uſually attended | void ſpace between the glacis of a citadel, and 
with a pricking pain, but not beating, and a | the firſt houſe ia town. 
ſymptomatical fever.  » ESQUIRE (Mayer, F. eſcudero, Span. ar- 
E RYSIPELATO'DES (Egvo:winaridy;, | miger, L. g. d. ah armour-bearer) ſo that the 
Gr.) a ſwelling like the E aupelas but the | title eſquire imports-a perſon who carried the 
Ein being of a dark colour, L. arms of ſome great man. Some now reckon 
ESCAR' (end, or goxaee, Gr. a | lix ſorts of elquires. | 
ESCHAR/ 7 cruſt, eſcbara, L.) a cruſt, 1. The eldeſt ſons of viſcounts and lords. 
ſhell or ſcab brought over an ulcer, or raiſed | 2. The younger ſons of all noblemen, 3. 
with a ſearing iron. | The eſquires of the king's body. 4. The 
ESCHAROT'ICKS (of co xagimy to ſkin | eldeſt ſons of knights. 5. Thoſe to whom 
or cruſt over) plaſters, ſearing-irons, actual | the king himſelf gives arms, and makes 
fire, Cc. which bring a fore to an eſcar or | eſquires by giving them arms (which ancient- 
cruft. an | ly was done by putting a collar of SS about 
ESCHEAT', the place or circuit, within | their neck, and a pair of white ſpurs on their 
which either the king or other lord has eſ- heels.) 6. Thoſe who bear any publick of- 
cheats of his tenants, | fice in the kingdom, as high ſheriff, juſtices 
ESCHY NOM'ENOVUS Plant (of alexu- | of the peace, &c. 
vous, Gr. J am aſhamed) ſenſitive plants, | Serjeants at law, counſellors at law, mayors 
fuch as ſhrink in and contract their leaves | of towns, batchelors of divinity, law, phy- 
upon touching them. — ſick, are reputed eſquires, tho' none of them 
ESCLAIRCIS'MENT (of eſclair#r, F.) | are really fo, 
rye clearing a thing, the rendring it more evi- ESQUIS/SE of Schizzzo, Ital. a ſplaſh, 
cent or clear, F. I and ſo an eſquiſſe of a painting only ſignifies 
ESCORT a convoy or company of armed ſplaſhes or Jabs of colours in painting) a term, 
men, attending ſome perſon or thing in a | in painting which ſignifies the firſt ſketch or 
Journey or voyage to detend or ſecure it from | draught of a picture; the firſt thought & 4 
, | cugn 
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ES 
ven drawn baftily with a crayon, or in co- 
rs on paper, canvaſs or the like, in order 
to be finiſhed and painted or engraven after- 
wards 
E 
ASSAY? 
SAY 
or filver to be uſed in coining money. | 
E!SSE (in School Philoſophy) is uſed in the 


ſame ſenſe with ence, principally for that 


which is really and actually exiſting. 
ES'SENCE of à circle (with Geometricians) 
the eſſence of a circle is, that the radii or 
diamerers of it be all equal; the eſſence 


trial made by the teſt of the 


- BSSAY ) (in Coinage, &c.) is a proof or 
5 fineneſs or purity of the gold 


2 fet a valve either high or low upon any 
__ | 
The worth of all men by their end fem, 
And then due praiſe, or due reproach them 
yield. | Fairy . 
2, To compare, to eſtimate by proportioh. 
ESTEEM, high value, reverential regard. 
Who can fee, 
Without efteem for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabritius, or can ceaſe t' admire 
The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire ? 
| ; Dryd. Eneid. 
I am not uneaſy that many, whom I never 
had any effeem for, ate likely to enjoy this 


of a ſquare is, that it have four right angles, world after me. Pope. 


and as many equal right angled ſides. | 


ESSEN 


ſame as being. Some diſtinguiſh. between 


_ ESTIMABLE, valuable, worth a large 


(in Meraphyſicks) ſignifies the | price. 


To ESTIMATE, to rate, do adjuſt the 


them, in that Being has the ſame reſpe& to | Value of. 


effence, that the concrete has to its abſiraF, | 


ESTIMATE, computation, calculation, 


at as it is taken by Metaphyſicians in its moſt | valuation, comparative judgment, 


abſtracted nature, it muſt be the ſame as be- | 


Ing. 5 
ssENTIA, eſſence, L. 

ESSEN TIA Quint (with Chymifts) quinteſ- 
fence, . 6. the fifth eſſence, a medicine made of 
the moſt powerful working and acting particles 
of its ingredients, L. 

ESSENTIAL (tial, L.) ſomething 
that is neceſſary to conſtitute a thing, or that 
has ſuch a connection with the nature and 
reaſon of a thing, that it is found or ſuppoſed 
where-ever the thing itfelf is. 

_ ESSE'NTIAL Properq (of every right lined 
triangle) is to have the ſum of its three angles 
equal to two right angles. 

'ESSEN!TIALLY (effentialiter, L. en- 
tiellement, F.) in an effential manner. 
EsSENTIALNESS (entia, L. efence, 
F.) eſſent ial quality. | 

ESSENTIAL Oils (with Fer are ſuch 
as are really in a plant, and drawn from it by 
diſtillation in an alembick in water, in contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe made by. Inſolation. 

* ESSEN'TIATED, compoſed br made up 
of eſſentials; or made or brought into eſſences, 
as eſſentiated ſpirits, 

' ESSOIN de malo ville (in Law) is when 
the defendant is in court the firſt day; but 
going away without 'pleading, falls ſick, and 
ſends twa Eſoiners, who, proteſt that he is 


cannot come, I. ; : 

ESTATE Conditional in Lat) is one that 
has a conditional annexed to it; altho' it be 
not ſpecified N 
_ ESTE/EM (in Etbichs) fimply fo called, 
is the bare good opinion of good men, which 


Outward actions can never give a juſt ef. 
mate of us, ſince there ate many perfections 
ef a man which are not capable of appearing 
in actions. Addiſon's SpeFator, No. 257. 

ES'TIMABLENESS (of eftimabilis, L. 
fiimable, F.) worthineſs of value. 
ESTIMATION of the Judgment (with 
Divines) confiſts of /a due valuation of thoſe 
excellencies that are in the divine nature, 
hereby God is accounted the ſupreme being 
in Genere Boni; from whom all created good- 
neſs is derived, and in conformity to whom it 
is to de meaſured, 2 
ESTVYVAL occident (with Aſtronomers) the 
ſummer- weſt or north-weſt ; that point of 

the horizon, where the ſun lets, when it is 
in the tropick of Cancer and the days are longeſt, 
ESTIVAL orient {with Aftronomers ) the 
ſummer· eaſt or north-eaſt ; that point of the 
horizon where the fun riſes when it is in the 
tropick of Cancer. : 

ESTIVAL Sofftice (with Aſtronomers) the 
ſummer ſolſtice, when the ſun entring the. 
tropick of Cancer on the 11th of June, and 
makes the longeſt day and the ſhorteſt night. 
- ES'TRA'DE, a publick high-way or road, 


Batteurs d' EST RADE (Military term) 
ſcouts of horſe ſent out to get intelligence of 


Batre'd ESTRADE, to go out upon ſuch 
an expedition, F. . 
| ESTRADE, the one half of an alcove or 
 bed-chamber, raiſed with a floor, and richly 
furniſhed and adorned for reception ot perſons 
of diſtinction. \ 


flows from the obſervance of the law of na-] ESTRANGE MENT, a drawing away the 
ture and our duty; and the Meralifis ſay, that | affections, &c. 18 


we ought as far as in us lies to endeavoyr to 
procure and preſerye it, becauſe the want of 


* 


it may lay open an occaſion to a thouſand 


E'STREG-BOARDS, boards either of 
deal, fir, &c. brought out of the eaſtern 
countries. | | ; 


miſchiefs and inconveniences. - | ESTRE/PAMENT (0% Law) an im- 


To ESTEEM (imer, F. a&fime, L.) | poveriſhing or malcing of lands barren by Nr 


2 r r . 


the diſpoſitions of the enemy, and what is like - 
detained by fickneſs in ſuch à village, that he | to fall out in the way. | 
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tinug] ploughing and ſowing without due ma- 
nuring, reſt and other huſbandry. 

ESTRE'/PAMENT 2 a writ, to forbid the 

ESTREPEMENT & making ſuch waſte, 
during a law-fuit between two parties. 

To ESTR'EPE (eftropier, F.) to make 
ſpoil in lands and woods. | * | 
* ESU'/RIENT (eſuriens, L.) hungering be- 

hungry. 
TAPE, or publick ſtore houſe for goods, 
a ſtaple town, | ; 

ETAPE (Military Affairs) an allowance 
of proviſions or forage for ſoldiers, during the 
time of their march thro* a country, to or 
from winter quarters, F. | 

ETAPVYER, one who contracts with a a 
country or territory for furniſhing of troops 
with proviſions and forage in their march thro”. 
a country. 

ETER/NALISTS, ſuch as believe the 
eternity of the world, 

ETERINALNESS (of eternite, F. æterni- 
tat, L.) the being eternal. * | 

E'THELING (noble or excelling) a title 

culiar to the prince or next heir to the crown 
among the Englith Saxons. 

ETHE'REAL (with Chymifts) a very fine 
rectified oil. 

ET HERE ALNESS (of ethereus, L.) of 
an ethereal quality. 

ETHOLO/GICAL (of 490942, Gr.) per- 
taining to diſcourſes and treatiſes of Etbicis or 
Morality, _ | N 

ETHOLOGIST (ethclogus, L. d., 
Gr.) a mimick, one who expreſſes other peo- 
ple's manners by voice or geſture. 

_ ETOVILE (in PFortification) a ſmall ſort of 
work of 4, 5, or 6, or more poic.ts, a ſtar 
redoubt, 

ETY MOLOG'ICALLY (of ervponiy©-, 
Gr.) by way of etymology. | 

VAC'UANTS (in Phyſfick) medicines 
proper to expel or carry off any ill, peccant or 
redundant humours in the animal body, by 
the proper way of emunctories. g 

e. (a roving or wandering 
out, L. 

* EVANESCENT (ewvaneſcens, L. ) vaniſh- 


ing or periſhing. 
EVANGEL/IC (evangelicus, L. 
EVANGEL/ICK &  twayytunt, Gr.) 


goſpel) like, pertaining to the goſpel. 

EV ANGELICA (among the Ancients ) 
proceſſions and prayers made for glad tidings 
xeceived, L. 5 

EVANGELICALNESS (of Zu) ονν⁰ꝓñ, 
Gr.) the having evangelical quality. 
EVANID Colours (with Philoſopbers) ſuch 
colours as are not of a very long continuance, 
as thoſe of clouds before and after ſun ſet, the 
rainbow, &c. which are called emphatical 
and fantaſtical colours, 


""'EVAN!IDNESS 
quality, 
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(of evanidus, L.) fading | 
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„ EVASIVENESS (of u, L.) end. 
ing quality. 12 

„EVAT ES, a branch or diviſion of out, al 
philoſophers the Druids. Strabo diſtributes t 

philoſophers, among the Britons and Geul 
into three Lee Bards, Euates and Druid:, 
The Bards he takes to be poets and muſicians, 
the Ewvartes ptieſts and, naturaliſts, the Druid; 
moraliſts as well as naturaliſts. , -, | 

EU'/CHARIST, a ſacrament igſtituted by 
our Saviour at his laſt ſupper. ., The onſe- 
creation of the bread and wine is Jone by the 
biſhops and prieſts, who only, according to the 
preſent Church diſcipline, have authority. In 
the primitive times the deacons uſed,to, diſtri- 
bute this ſacrament to the tongregation ; and 
the catechumens and penitents were not per- 
mitted at the conſecration of it, 3 

The Communion was received in both 
kinds, both in the Latin and Greek church till 
the 12th century; about which time the Ro- 
man church refus'd the cup to the Laity ; but 
the Greekchurch continued the ancient cuſtom, 

In ancient times both eaſtern and weſtefi 
churches conſecrated leavened bread ; but the 
Romans now uſed unleavened bread z and the 
Greeks ſtill uſe leavened, 

EUCHOL/OGY (evyoNoyia, of evyn and 
X:yw, Gr. to diſcourſe) a treatiſe or diſcourſe 
of prayer, RI 

EUDAÆMON (eo, Gr.) a good 
genius or ſpirit, | 

EUD/ZE'MONY (eudemonia, L. of ea» 
{way Gr.) happineſs. | 

EVE and TREVE (in the praQtice of 
Scotland) ſervants whoſe predeceſſors have 
been ſervants to any perſon and his predeceſſors, 

EVE-CHIER, an inſect, a chier-worm, 

EVECI/TION of the Moon (with Aſtrono- 
mers) is an equality in her motion, by which, 
at or near her quarters, ſhe is not in that line 
which paſſes through the center of the earth 
to the ſun, as the is at her conjunction, op- 
poſition, or ſyzygies. 

E'VENNESS (æpenerre, Sax.) plainne(s, 
ſmoothneſs, &c. 7 

EVEN'TILATED (eventi/atus, L.) win- 
nowed ; alſo thoroughly examined or ſifted. 

EVEN'TUALLY, caſually, by chance. 

EVERLAS/TING (of ne and lar- 
Tung, Sax.) enduring for ever. 

EVERLAS!/TINGNESS, durable nature. 
E VERSION (in Rbetorick) the ſame figure 
as Epanodos, L. - 

To EVERT! (evertere, L.) to turn upſide 
down, overthrow, @c. 

EVES'TIGATED (eveſigatus, L.) ſearch- 
ed out by the footſteps. | 
|  EVESTIGA'TION, a ſeeking for, ſearch- 
ing after, tracing or finding out. 
| © EVEXVA (wtia, Gr.) a good ſound 
habit of body, L. 

EUGE'OS 2 (euyt(y, of td and ya, Gi. 
" EUGE'UM F the earth) the womb, * 
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ature» 
figure 


upſide 


earch- 
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termed by way of alluſion to fruitful ground, L. 


To EVICT!(evincere, eviftum, L.) to con- 
vince by force of argument, &c. | 
EV'/IDENCE (evidentia, L.) clearneſs, | 


8 plainneſs, demonſtration; a qua- 
t 


y of things whereby they become viſible or 


apparent to the eyes, either of the body or 


the mind. Evidence is the eſſential and in- 
fallible character or criterion of truth, and is 
that in effect which with us conſtitutes the 
truth. 8 8 
Formal EVIDENCE, ls the act of the in- 
tellect as conſidered as clear and diſtin, 
Objective EVIDENCE, conſiſts in the clear- 


neſs and perſpicvity of the object; or it is the 


object itſelf ſo conſtituted, as that it may be 
clearly and diĩſtinctly known, 

Phyfical EVIDENCE, is ſo far as natural 
ſenſe and reaſon, ny out any thing, con- 
vinces one thereof. 

Metaphyfical EVIDENCE, is when we en- 
ter ſo fully and clearly into the eſſence of any 
thing, that nothing can be clearer. *' 

Moral EVIDENCE, a thing is ſaid to be 
morally evident, ſo far as we 8. a diſtinct 
notion and knowledge thereof by unexcepti- 
onal witneſſes. 

EV/IDENTNESS (evidentia, L. and neſs) 
plainneſs to be ſeen. 

To EVIG'ILATE (evigilatum, L.) to 
watch diligently, to ſtudy hard. ; 

| Natural EVIL, is the want of ſomething 
to the bene efſe, or perfection of a thing, or 
to its anſwering all its purpoſes, ſuch are tae 
defects of the body, blindneſs, lameneſs, &c. 
hunger, diſeaſes, &c, 

Moral EVIL, a deviation from right rea- 
ſon, and conſequently from the will and in- 
8 of God the legiſlator, who gave the 
rule, | 

E'VILNESS (& pelne y ye, Sax.) evil na- 
ture or quality. 

EVI RATED (eviratus, L.) gelded. 

EVIRA'TION, a gelding, unmanning; 
alſo a making effeminate, L. 

To EVIR/TUATE (of e neg. and virtus, 
1.9 take away or deprive of the virtue. 

V'ITABLENESS (of evitabilis, L.) poſ- 
fibleneſs of being avoided, | 

EU'/LOGIES (in the Greek Church) little 
bits of bread conſecrated, 7. e. the euchariſt 
ſent to perſons hg were not preſent at the 
communion # 

EU'NOMY (eunomia, L. ewyia, Gr.) a 
conſtitution or ordination of good laws. 

EVOCA'TION (with Grammarians) a 
figure of conſtruction, a reducing of the third 
perſon to the firſt or ſecond, as Ego tuæ de- 
licie iſtuc veniam, 

EVODES (with Phyſicians) is when 

EVOSMIA F the ordure or excrements 
have a ſweet ſmell, | | 


3 (evolaticus, L.) flying a- 
EVOLA'TION, a flying abroad, L. 


E X 


EVOL'VENT (with Geometricians) a curve 


reſulting from the evolution of a curve, in 
contradiſtinction to the Ewolute, 


* EVOLU'TE, the firft curve ſuppoſed to 
be opened or evolved, which in opening de- 
ſcribes other curves, 

EVOLUTION (Geometry) the unfolding 
or opening of a curve, and making it form an 
evolute. = ; 

EUPEP'TICKS (of a, Gr.) medi- 
cinez, or other things that promote concoction. 

EUPET/ALUS (wmniraa@®-, Gr.) a pre- 
cious ſtone of four colours, wiz. fiery, blue, 
vermilion and green; alſo a kind of laurel. 

EUPHON'ICAL (of evpwwia, Gr.) having 
a graceful ſound, 


„ EUPHORBIUM (v${26:91, Gr.) the Ly- 


bian Ferula, a tree or ſhrub firſt found by King 
Tuba, and ſo called after Euphorbus, his phy- 
ſician, L. 

EU'RITHMY (in Painting, Sculpture 
Ec.) a certain majeſty, elegance and eaſinefa 
appearing in the compoſition of divers members 
of a body or painting, reſulting from the fine 


prone thereof, 


U'RITHMY (with Architects) an exact 
proportion between all parts of a building, as 
to length, breadth and height of each room 
in a fabrick. 

EUROPEAN, of or pertaining to Europe. 

EUSEMI'A (with P tans) a criſis or 
judgment of a diſeaſe excellently well made, 

EU'STYLOS (with Archite&s) a building, 
where the intercolumniations, or ſpaces be- 
tween each pillar, are juſt 2 diameters and a 
quarter of the pillar, except thoſe in the mid- 
dle of the face before and behind, which are 

diameters diſtant one from the other. 

EU'THYMY (erynia, L. of ubs, 
Gr.) quietneſs of mind, tranquillity, heart's 
eaſe. 

EVULGA'TION, a publiſhing abroad, L. 

EVULSED (evuſſus, L.) plucked or pul- 
led away from. 

EW'BRICE (of æp, marriage, and bnice, 
Sax. breaking) adultery. 

EW/RY, an office in the king's houſhola 
where they take care of the linen for the 
king's own table, lay the cloth, and ſerve 
up water in filver ewers after dinner, 

EXA'CERATED (exaceratus, L.) wins 
nowed, cleanſed from chaff. 

EXA/CERBATED (exacerbatus, L.) pro- 
voked or vexed afreſh, | 
- EXACERVA'TION, a heaping up toge - 
ther, L. | 

EXACINA'TION, a taking the kernels 
out of grapes and other fruit. 

EXACT#ITUDE, exactneſs. nicety, F. 

EXACUATTION, the making of a thing 
ſharp or pointed. 

EX ESTUATION, a boiling or ſeething, 
fury or rage, I. 


EXAGGERATION (in Rvetorick) a fi- 


gure * the orator enlarges or heightens 
| d 


things, 
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things, making them appear more than they | 


really are, whether as to goodneſs, badneſs, 
or other qualities. | 

EXAGGERATION (in Painting) à me- 
thod of repreſenting things, wherein they are 
charged too much, or marked too ſtrong; 
whether in reſpe& of deſign or col ouring. 

EXAGOINIAL (exagonius, L. of itays- 
1D, Gr.) of, like, or pertajning to an Exa- 
gen. See Hexagon, 

EXALTA'TION (in Natural Philoſophy) 
is the act or operation of elevating, purifying, 
ſubtilizing or perfecting any natural body, its 
principles or parts, as alſo the quality or diſ- 


poſition which bodies acquire by this operation. 


EXALT/EDNESS, a being exalted, high 
or lifted up, height of promotion. 
EXA'MPLE (with Rbetoriciars) is defined 
to be an imperfe& kind of induction or argu- 
mentation, whereby it is proved, that a thing 
which has happened on ſome other occaſions, 
will happen again on the preſent one; from 
the fimilitude of the caſes. 
EXANIMATED (exanimatus, L.) diſ- 
may' d, diſhearten'd, depriv'd of life. 
EXANTHE!MATA (ig, Gr.) 
certain wheals, puſhes or breakings-out in the 
ſkin of the head, like thoſe that appear on 
the body. | 
EXANTHEMATALOGTA (ga, 
raleyla, of tfaviiuala, and Atyw, Gr.) an 
account or treatiſe of eruptive fevers, the 
meaſles and ſmall pox. 
EXAS'PERATEDNESS (of exaſperatus, 
r the being exaſperated. 
XAT'URATED (exaturatus, L.) ſatis- 
fied, filled with food, &c. 
EXAUSPICA'TION, an unlucky begin- 
ning of a thing, L. 
EXCAECA'TION „ a blinding or making 
blind. 
EXCAL'CEATED (excalceatzs, L.) hav- 
ing the ſho-s taken off, bare footed. 
EXCALFACITORY (excalfa#orius, L.) 
heating, making very hot. 
EXCANDES'CENCE (excandeſcentia, L..) 
great heat or wrath, violent heat, of diſtem- 


pers. DS: 
EXCARN'ATED (excarnatus, L.) become 
clean, nothing but ſkin and bone. 


To EXCEL (excello, L.) tœoutgo in good 


qualities, to ſurpaſs, _ 
How heroes riſe, how patriots ſet, 
Thy father's bloom and death may tell ; 
Excclling others, theſe were great; 
Thou greater ſtill, muſt theſe excel. 
5 Prior. 
Te EXCEL, to have good qualities in a 
great degree, to be eminent, to be excellent. 
He watch'd their beauties where they moſt 
excel z | ; 
Of love ſung better, and of arms as well. 
| Dryden. 
Let thoſe teach others, who themſelves exc:/; 
And cenſure irecly, Who have written well. 
Pepe. 


EXCELLENCE F (excellence, F. ext. 
EXCELLENCY S /entia, L.) 1. The 
ſtate of abounding in any good quality: 2, 
dignity, high rank in exiſtence : 3. the flate 
of excelling in any thing: 4. that in which 
one excels; 5. purity, goodneſs: 6. a title 
of honour, it is now uſually applied to ge- 
nerals of an army, ambaſſadors, and gover. 
nors. . 

EX/CELLENTNESS (excellentia, L.) ex- 
cellency. 

EXCELCIS/MUS (s*eaxuo ped, G. ) a break · 
ing of bones from the ſartace downwards, L. 

. (excelſitudo, L.] high. 
nels. . " 

EXCELS'E (excelſus, L.) high, lofty, &:, 

EXCEN'TRICALNESS 7 (excentricite, F, 

ENCENTRICIT V excentricitas,L,) 
the quality of eccentrick poſition. 

Dilato y EXCEP!TION (in Law) is one 
intended to defer or prevent the thing from 
coming to an iſſue. 

Peremptory EXCEPTION (in Law) pro- 
per and pertinent allegations, founded on ſome 


preſcription that ſtands for the defendant, a 


want of age, or other quality in the perſon, &. 

Declinatory EXCEPTION, whereby the 
authority of a judge or court is diſallowed. 

EXCEPTIONS (in Grammar) are certain 
diſtinctions of words which differ in the man- 
ner of their declining from ſome general rule, 

EXCEPFION”ABLENESS (of exceptio, L. 
able and neſs) liableneſs to be excepted againſt, 

EXCEP/TIOUS, captious, prone to be of- 
fended, 

EXCEP'TIVE, ſerving to except, of or 
belonging to exceptions. 

EXCEREBROSE (excerebroſus, L.) brain- 
fick, wanting brains. 

EXCER'EBR ATED (excerebratus, L.) 
having his brains beat out, wanting brains, 
witleſs, 

To EXCERN (excernere, L.) to ſearch or 
ſift out. 

EXCES'SIVENESS {of exceffif, F. and neſt) 
exceedingneſs, the going beyond bounds. 

EXCHANGE'E (in a Law Senſe) is when one 
man being fiezed or poſſeſs'd of certain land, 
and another being ſeized of other land, they 
exchange their lands by deed indented, or 
otherwiſe, ſo that each of them ſhall have 
other lands ſo exch in fee, fee-tail, or 
for term of life: ſuch exchange is good with- 


out livery or ſeiſin. 


EXCHANGE (in a Law Senſe) is alſo 
uſed to fignify the compenſation or ſatisfaction 
which muſt be made by the warrantor or the 
warrantee, value for value, if the land wat- 
ranted be recovered from the warrantee, + 

. EXCHEQU'ER, one of the law court 
erected by William the conquerer, and formed 
on the model of that in . ſet up by 
Rolls ; it was called exchequer from a party” 
coloured or checkered cloth which covered the 
board, | ] 

The 


| naunc'd bere. In this court were tranſacted 


The avthority of this court was ſo great, 
that no man might contradict a ſentence pro- 


the affairs of all the great baronies in England, 
and all ſuch eſtates as held in Capite, and many 
other cauſes. The common pleas were uſually 
held in this court until the 28th of EdwardT. 

From the time of the conqueſt down to that 
time the great barons of the realm, both ec- 
clefiaſtical and ſecular, were generally the 
only judges of this court, the chief Juſiciary 
being preſident ; but afterwards canoniſts and 
other inferior lay perſons learned in the law 
were admitted to the board, who were thence 
called barons, becauſe they fat in the place 
of thoſe who had that real dignity. | | 

- Black Bool ef EXCHEQUER, a book com- 
poſed in the reign of king Henry II. A. D. 
1205, Which is in the cuſtody of the two 
chamberlains of the Exchequer, © | 

This book contains a deſcription of the 
Engliſh court at that time, its officers, ranks, | 
privileges, power, juriſdiction, wages, per- 
quiſites 3 alſo the revenues of the crown in 
money, grain and.cattle, 

By this book it appears that as much bread - 
might be bought for a ſhilling as would ſerve 
roo men a whole day; that the price of à fat 
bullock was about twelve ſhillings, a ſheep 
four ſhillings, Sc. ' f 

EXCHEQU'ERED (of Pexchegurere, F.) 
put into, or cited to anſwer to an accuſation 
exhibited in the Zxcheguer-court, &c. 

To EXCI'DE (excidere, L.) to fall or lip 
out of. 

EXCIN'ERATED (excineratus, L.) hav- 
ing the aſhes taken away. | 


EXCI'SE, a duty or impoſition laid on 


Beer, Ale, Cyder, Vinegar, Soap, & c. This 
duty was firſt granted to K. Charles II. dur- 
ing his life, and has been continued through- 
out England and Wales ever fince, and has 
been augmented by ſeveral Parliaments ſince, 
and extended to Scotland. _ 

The exciſe is one of the greateſt branches 
of the revenue, and has been formerly farmed 
out, but now is managed by ſeven commiſ- 
Coners for the king, who fit at the general 
exciſe office in the 0/d Jury, London, and re- 
ceive the whole product ot the exciſe upon 
Malt, Beer, Ale, &c. that is collected all over 
England, and pay it into the exchequer, 

They are allowed a falary of 800 J. per an- 
num each, and are ſworn not to accept any 
— reward, from any perſon but the king 
only. . LY 2 

From theſe commiſſioners there lies an ap- 
peal to five others, called commiſſioners of 
appeal ; the number of clerks, collectors, &c. 
is very numerous, and the charge of their ſa- 
laries has been computed at about - 300poo 1, 
er annum, 

EXCIS'ION (with Surgeons) a cutting off 
tnx member, or part of the body, F. of L. 

EXCFTED (excitatus, L. exgite, F.) ſtir- 


ö 


1 


FG 
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| red up, egged on, encouraged, quickened. 
EXCLAMA'TION (with R+-.) a figure, 
wherein by raiſing the voice and uſing an in- 
terjection either exprefly or underſtood, an 
uncommon warmth and paſſion of mind is 


O men Icall! 
EXCLA'MATIVE, of or pertaining to 
exclamation, 
| EXCLA/MATORY (exclamatorius, L.) 
pertaining to exclamation. 
EXCLUY/SIONERS (in the time of king 
Charles II.) a name given to thoſe members 


duke of Tork from the crown. 2 
EXCLU'SIONS (with Mathematicians) a 
method of coming at the ſolution of problems 
(in N: merical caſes) by previouſly ejecting or 
excluding out of cur conſideration ſuch num- 
bers, which are of no uſe in ſolving the queſ- 
tion, and whereby of conſequence the proceſs 
may be regularly and judiciouſly abbreviated. 
EXCLU'SIVENESS (of excluſions, L..) 
excluſive quality, - | 
EXCREMENTI'TIOUSNESS (of excre- 
mentitius, L.) the being full of, or of the 
nature of excrements. 
EXCRESCENT (excreſcens, L.) growing 
out of another, | 
EXCRETORY (in Anatomy) certain ſmall 
ducts or veſſels making part of the compoſi- 
tion or ſtructure of the glands are called Ex « 
cretory Ductt, | 
EXCRU'CIABLE (excruciabilis, L.) wor- 
thy to be tormented. . 
EXCRU/CIATED (excruciatus, L.) tor- 
mented or put in pain. | 
EXCUL/PATED (exculpatus, L.) carved 
or engraved. "99 
EXCU/SABLENESS (excuſavil/is, L.) that 
whereby a thing is excuſahle, or metitoriouſneſs 
of being excuſed. | 
EXCUS/SABLE (excuſſabilis, L.) that may 
be ſhaken or thrown off. | . 
EXCU'TIENT (excutiens, L.) ſhake off. 
E/XEAT (7. e. let him go out) a term uſed 
in church diſcipline, for a permiſſion which a 
biſhop grants to a prieſt to go out of his dio- 
ceſe, L. | enn 
EXE CRABLENESS (execrabilis, L.) ac- 
curſedneſs, impiouſneſs. * | 
EXECRATED (exaceratus, L.) accurſed. 
Final EXECUTION (in Law) is that 
which makes money fof the defendant's goods, 
and extendeth his lands and delivers them to 
the plantiff. ; 2228 e 
Military EXECUTION, is the pillage or 
plundering of a country by the enemy's army. 
EXE'GESIS (with _ Rhetoricians) a figure 
| wherein that which the orator has delivered 
darkly, he afterwards renders more clear and 
intelligible in the ſame ſentence, as Time at 
the ſame inſtant ſcemed both long and ſhort ; long 
in the proetrattion of a man's deſires, and ſhort 


| 


in the pleaſure of calling to mind. 
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things, making them appear more than they | 


really are, whether as to goodneſs, badneſs, 
or other qualities. 
EXAGGERATION (in Painting) a me- 
thod of repreſenting things, wherein they are 
charged too much, or marked too ftrong 3 
whether in reſpect of deſign or co.ouring, 
EXAGO'NIAL (exagonius, L. of ifays- 
1D, Gr.) of, like, or pertaining to an Exa- 
See Hexagon. N 
EXALT ATION (in Natural Philoſophy) 
is the act or operation of eleyating, purifying, 
ſubtilizing or perfecting any natural body, its 
principles or parts, as alſo the quality or diſ- 


poſition which bodies acquire by this operation. 


EXALT/EDNESS, a being exalted, high 
or lifted up, height of promotion. 


EXA'MPLE (with Rbetoriciars) is defined | 


to be an imperfe& kind of induction or argu- 
mentation, whereby it is proved, that a thing 
which has happened on ſome other occaſions, 
will happen again on the preſent one ; from 
the ſimilitude of the caſes. 
EXANIMATED (exanimatus, L.) diſ- 
may'd, diſhearten'd, depriv'd of life. 
EXANTHE!MATA (isa, Gr.) 
certain wheals, puſhes or breakings-out in the 
ſkin of the head, like thoſe that appear on 
the body. | 
EXANTHEMATALOGT'A (t*av81wa- 
raheyla, of IFA , and Atyw, Gr.) an 
account or treatiſe of eruptive fevers, the 
meaſles and ſmall pox. 
EXAS'PERATEDNESS (of exaſperatus, 
err the being exaſperated. 
XAT'URATED (exaturatus, L.) ſatis- 
fied, filled with food, &c. 
EXAUSPICA'TION, an unlucky begin- 
ning of a thing, L. 
EXC ECA TiOx, a blinding or making 
blind. 
EXCAL'CEATED (excalceatzs, L.) hav- 
ing the ſho-s taken off, bare footed. 
EXCALFAC!/TORY (excalfaforius, L.) 
heating, making very hot. 
- EXCANDESYCENCE (excandeſcentia, L.) 
great heat or wrath, violent heat, of diſtem- 
rs. 
85 EXCARN'ATED (excarnetus, L.) become 
clean, nothing but ſkin and bone. 


To EXCEL (exce/lo, L.) tœoutgo in good 


qualities, to ſurpaſs, _ 
How heroes riſe, how patriots ſet, 
Thy father's bloom and death may tell ; 
E xcclling others, theſe were great; 
Thou greater ſtill, muſt theſe excel. 
. Prior, 
To EXCEL, to have good qualities in a 
great degree, to be eminent, to be excellent, 
He match'd their beauties where they moſt 
excel; | ö 
Of love ſung better, and of arms as well. 
| Dryden. 
Let thoſe teach others, who themſelves excc/; 
Aud ccnſure irecly, who have wWiltten well. 
Fc. 


EXCELLENCE eee F. errsl. 

EXCELLENCY S /entia, L.) 1. The 
ſtate of abounding in any good quality: 2. 
dignity, high rank in exiſtence : 3. the flate 
of excelling in any thing: 4. that in which 
one excels; 5. purity, goodneſs: 6. a title 
of honour, It is now uſually applied to ge- 
nerals of an army, ambaſſadors, and gover. 
nors. : 


EX'/CELLENTNESS (excellentia, L.) ex- 
cellency. 

EXCELCIS/MUS (egen pads, G. ) a break · 
ing of bones from the ſartace downwards, L. 

e ein fon: (excelſitudo, L.] high. 
nels. , | 

EXCELS'E (excelſus, L.) high, lofty, Cc. 

EXCEN'TRICALNESS 7 (excentricite, F. 

ENCENTRI/CITY excentricitas,L,) 
the quality of eccentrick poſition. 

Dilato y EXCEP!ITION (in Law) is one 
intended to defer or prevent the thing from 
coming to an iſſue. 

Peremptory EXCEPTION (in Law) pro- 
per and pertinent allegations, founded on ſome 


preſcription that ſtands for the defendant, az 


want of age, or other quality in the perſon, Et. 

Declinatory EXCEPTION, whereby the 
authority of a judge or court is diſallowed, 

EXCEPTIONS (in Grammar) are certain 
diſtinctions of words which differ in the man- 
ner of their declining from ſome general rule, 

EXCEPFION”ABLENESS (of exceptio, I. 
able and neſs) liableneſs to be excepted againſt. 

EXCEP/TIOUS, captious, prone to be of- 
fended. 

EXCEP'TIVE, ſerving to except, of ot 
belonging to exceptions. 

EXCEREBROSE (excerebroſus, L.) brain- 
fick, wanting brains. 

EXCER'EBR ATED (exqerebratus, L.) 
having his brains beat out, wanting brains, 
witleſs. 

To EXCERN (excernere, L.) to ſearch or 
fift out. 

EXCES'SIVENESS {of exceffif, F. and neſt) 
exceedingneſs, the going beyond bounds, 

EXCHANGE (in a Law Senſe) is when one 
man being fiezed or poſſeſs'd of certain land, 
and another being ſeized of other land, they 
. xchange their lands by deed indented, or 
otherwiſe, ſo that each of them ſhall have 
other lands ſo exch in feey fee-tail, or 
for term of life: ſuch exchange is good with- 


out livery or ſeiſin. 


EXCHANGE (in a Law Senſe) is alſo 
uſed to ſignify the compenſation or ſatisfaction 
which muſt be made by the warrantor or the 
warrantee, value for value, if the land wat- 
ranted be recovered from the warrantee, + 

_EXCHEQU'ER, one of the law courts 
erected by William the conqueror, and formed 
on the model of that in Monde ſet- up by 
telle; it was called exchequer from a party- 
coloured or checkered cloth which covered the 
board, | 
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Tue authority of this court was ſo great, 
chat no man might contradict a ſentence pro- 
naunc'd bere. In this court were tranſacted 
the affairs of all the great baronies in England, 
and all ſuch eſtates as held in Capite, and many 
other cauſes. The common pleas were uſually 
held in this court until the 28th of Edward I. 

From the time of the conqueſt down to that 
time the great barons of the realm, both ec- 
clefiaſtical and ſecular, were generally the 
only judges of this court, the chief Fuſiiciary 
being preſident ; but afterwards canoniſts and 
other inferior lay perſons learned in the law 
were admitted to'the board, who were thence 
called baroris, becauſe they fat in the place 
of thoſe who had that real dignity. [ 
- Black Baokof EXCHEQUER, a bool com- 
poſed in the reign of king Henry II. A. D. 
1205, Which is in the cuſtody of the two 
chamberlains of the Exchequer, - ' | 

This book contains a deſcription of the 
Engliſh court at that time, its officers, ranks, { 
privileges, power, Juriſdiction, wages, per- 
quiſites 3 alſo the revenues of the crown in 
money, grain and cattle. | 

By this book it appears that as much bread 
might be bought for a ſhilling as would ſerve 
roo men a whole day; that the price of a fat 
bullock was about twelve ſhillings, a ſheep 
four ſhillings, Sc. | . 

EXCHEQU'ERED (of Pexcheguere, F.) 
put into, or cited to anſwer to an accuſation 
exhibited in the Zxcheguer-court, &c. | 

To EXCI DE (excidere, L.) to fall or flip 
out of, 

EXCIN'/ER ATED (excineratus, L.) hav- 
ing the aſhes taken away. 


Sn 


EXCI'SE, a duty or impoſition laid on | 


Beer, Ale, Cyder, Vinegar, Soap, &c. This 


duty was firſt granted to K. Charles II. dur- | 


ing his life, and has been continued through- 
out England and Wales ever fince, and has 
deen augmented by ſeveral Parliaments ſince, 
and extended to Scotland. 

The exciſe is one of the greateſt branches 
of the revenue, and has been formerly farmed 
out, but now is managed by ſeven commiſ- 
Coners for the king, who fit at the general 
exciſe office in the O/d Jury, London, and re- 
ceive the whole product ot the exciſe upon 
Malt, Beer, Ale, &c. that is collected all over 
England, and pay it into the exchequer. 

They are allowed a falary of 890 J. per an- 
num each, and are ſworn not to accept any 
_ reward, from any perſon but the king 
only. 

From theſe commiſſioners there lies an ap- 
peal to five others, called commiſſioners of 
appeal ; the number of clerks, collectors, &c. 
is very numerous, and the charge of their ſa- 
laries has been computed at about - 300p0o J. 
per annum. 

EXCIS'ION (with Surgeons) a cutting off 
en member, or part of the body, F. of L. 

EXCFTED (excitatas, L. excite, F.) ftir- 


| red up, egged on, encouraged, quickened. 


| 
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EXCLAMA'TION (with R+-t.) a figure, 
wherein by raiſing the voice and uſing an in- 
tetjection either exprefly or underſtood, an 
uncommon warmth and paſſion of mind is 
expreſs d; as O heavens! O earth! to you 
O men Icall! 

EXCLA'MATIVE, of or pertaining to 
exclamation, | 

EXCLA/MATORY (exclamatorius, L.) 
pertaining to exclamation. 

EXCLUY/SIONERS (in the time of king 
Charles II.) a name given to thoſe members 
of parliament that were for excluding the 
duke of York from the crown. v3 

EXCLU!SIONS (with Mathematicians) a 
method of coming at the ſolution of problems 
(in N: merical caſes) by previouſly ejecting or 
excluding out of cur conſideration ſuch num- 
bers, which are of no uſe in ſolving the queſ- 
tion, and whereby of conſequence the proceſs 
may be regularly and judicioufly abbreviated. 

EXCLU'SIVENESS (of excluſions, L..) 
excluſive quality, k | 

EXCREMENTI/TIOUSNESS (of excre- 
mentitius, L.) the being full of, or of the 
nature of excrements. 

EXCRESCENT. (excreſcens, L.) growing 
out of another, | 

EXCRETORY (in — certain ſmall 
ducts or veſſels making part of the compoſi- 
tion or ſtrufture of the glands are called Eæ « 
cretory . Du#ts, | 

EXCRU'CIABLE (excruciabilis, L.) wor- 
thy to be tormented. 

EXCRU/CIATED (excruciatus, L.) tor- 
mented or put in pain, | 

EXCUL'/PATED (exculfatus, L.) carved 
or engraved. : 

EXCU/SABLENESS (excuſavilis, L.) that 
whereby a thing is excuſable, or metitoriouſneſs 
of being excuſed. 

EXCUS'/SABLE (excuſſabilis. L.) that may 
be ſhaken or thrown off. | 2 

EXCU'TIENT (excutiens, L.) ſhake off. 

E/XEAT (I. e. let him go out) a term uſed 
in church diſcipline, for a permiſſion which a 
biſhop grants to a prieſt to go out of his dio- 
ceſe, L. n 

EXE CRABLENESS (execrabili;, L.) ac- 
curſedneſs, impiouſneſs. | | | 

EXECRATED /exaceratus, L.) accurſed. 


Final EXECU'TION (in Law) is that » . 


which makes money for the defendant's goods, 
and extendeth his lands and delivers them to 
the plantiff. | + 47807 2-117 

Military EXECUTION, is the pillage or 
plundering of a country by the enemy's army. 

EXE'GESIS (with Rbetoriciant) a figure 
wherein that which the orator has delivered 
darkly, he afterwards renders more clear and 
intelligible in the ſame ſentence, as Time at 
the ſame inſtant ſcemed both long and ſhort ; long 
in the protraction of a man's deſires, and ſhort 
in the * of calling to mind. 
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EXEGET'ICALNESS (of «#1y8pa:, Gr.) 
to explain, explanatoriouſneſs. 
. EXELCIS/MUS. (with Surgeons) a break- 
ing of bones from the ſurface downwards. 

\EXEM/PLAR (exemplair, F.) a perſon or 
thing containing an example to follow or 
eſchew, a ſamplar L. | 

_EXEM'PLARINESS (exemplarius, L. ex- 
emplaire, F.) fitneſs or worthineſs to be an 
example, * 

EXEMPLIFICA'FION, a demonſtrating 
2 hy by an example; alfo a copy of, an 
original writing, L. 

EXE M'PLIFIED (exemplificatus, L. 
cleared, proved or confirmed by an example 
or inſtance ; alſo copied out from a deed or 


writing. e 
To EX'/ERCISE (exercere, L.) to harraſs 


or dire. 

E ERGASLA (with Rbetoricians) a fi- 
re, when one thing is often repeated in dit- 
ferent terms, as the object of thoughts, the 
entertainment of his diſcourſe, and the content- 


ment of bis heart. 
- EXER/GUE 7 (of & and Ze, Gr. the 
_.EXER'GUM & work) a term among 


Medallifts, uſed to ſignify the little ſpace left 
around or without the work or figures of a 
medal, for an inſcription, cypher, device, 
date, &c. to be placed there. ; | 
- EXFO'/LIATED (&exfolie, F. of ex and 
falium, L. a leaf) ſcaled, riſen up, as leaves, 
ſcales, or ſplinters of a broken bone do. 
-'EXFOLIATION (Surgery) a riſing up 
in leaves and ſplinters as a broken bone does, 


— EXFOLIATIVE Jean, one proper to 
ſcrape, and at the ſame time to pierce a bone, 
ard fo to exfoliate or raiſe ſeveral leaves or 
flakes one after another. 
_ _EXGURGITA'TION, a caſting or void- 
ing up, F. of L. | 
EXHA'LANT (exbalans, L.) ſending out 
an exhalation, | 8 | 
EXHALATION, a fume or vapour which 
is raiſed up from the ſurface of the earth, 
either by the heat of the ſun, or ſubterrane- 
ous fire, of which meteors, as miſts, fogs, 
rain, ſnow, hail, Sc. are produced, F. of L. 
EXHALATION (with Chymifts) an ope- 
ration, by means of which the more airy, 
volatile parts of things are raiſed and diſperſcd 
heat. OT AIICE: W 
. EXHAUSTYED Receiver (in Experimental 
Philoſophy) à glaſs or other veſſel applied on 
the plate of the air pump, and the air extract- 
ed out of the ſame by the working of the en- 


e. 

EX HAUS'TIONS © (in Mathematichs) a 
way of proving the equality of two magnitudes 
by a reduftio ad abſurdum; ſhewing that if 
one be ſuppoſed either greater or Jeſs than the 
other, there will ariſe a contradiſtinction, 

EXHEREDA'TION(Cimi/Law) a father's 
excluding His ſon from inheriting his eſtate, 


E X 


| EXHERESIS (exhere/t, Z. of bert 
Gr.) a chirurgical operation, whereby ſome- 
thing foreign, uſeleſs, and even pernicious, ig 
taken from a human body. | 
EX/HIBENT (exhbibens, L.) exhibiting, 
EXHUMA/TION, the act of digging up 
a body interred in holy ground, by the autho- 
rity of the judge. ' r 5 
To EXIC'CATE (exiccare, Z.) to dry up. 
EX'IGENCE, need, occaſion z that which 
a thing requires or is ſuitable thereto. 


- 
— 


ExIGENCY 7 a pinch or ſtraight; an 
| EX/IGENCE expedient or occaſion. 
EX'IGENTER an officer of the 


EX'IGENDARY court of Commyn- 


Pleas, who makes out exigents and procla- 
mations in all actions in which proceſs of out- 

 EXIG'UVQUSNESS (exiguitas, L.. ) little. 
neſs, ſmallneſs. | | 
fering of baniſhment, 

EXIL/IUM (014 Law) a waſte or deftruc. 
judice done to an eſtate, by altering the con- 
dition or tenure of it, either by ejecting, 

EXIMLOUSNESS (eximietas, L.) 

EXIMIET V excellency, nota- 

EXIS'TENCE {exiftence, F. of exiſtentia, 
L.) that whereby a thing has an actual eſſence, 

by Naturalifis to be that which any thing is 
formally and intrinſically, altho' ſeparated 
exiſtence and eſſence is, that exiſtence js the 
manner of the thing, and eſſence is the thing 
To male his EX'IT, to go off the ſtage as an 
actor; alſo to die. 
deſtructive. | 

EXO'/DIARY (in the Roman Tragedy) 

tage 

when the tragedy was ended, and performed 
the E xodium. 
ed, as flowers, &c, 

EXOMOLOGE'SIS (eZopuenoynor;, Gr.) 


lawry lies. 

EXILE (exilium, L.) the place, or uf. 
tion of lands, houſes, woods, &c. alſo a pre- 
advancing, c. 

bleneſs, Ce. 1 

| or that whereby a thing is ſaid to be defined 
from its cauſes ; ſo that the difference between 
itſelf, 

 EXVTIABLE (exitiabilis, L.) hurtful, 
droll or mimic, who appeared on the 

EXOLE'TE (exoletus, L.) faded or wither- 
confeſſion in an — ſenſe. 


EXON'CHOMA (of s, out, and 350, 
a ſwelling, Gr.) any large prominent tumour. 
EXO'RABLENESS, eafineſs to be en- 
treated, | 
EXOR'BITANCE (of ex and orbita, L. 
a path) a thing done out of meaſure, ſquare 
or rule, an irregularity, an unreaſonableneſs. 
EXOR'CISM, certain prayers formerly uſed 
to diſpoſſeſs devils ; this cuſtom was in uſe in 
the primitive times of Chriſtianity, being prac- 
tiſed by Chriſt and his diſciples ; they being ſo 
well aſſured of their, prayers vpon theſe oc- 
1 cafions, that they publickly offered to venture 
| their lives upon the ſuccels, | : The 
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The Fw of Nome alſo do at this time | 


wake conſiderable gain of exorciſms, impoſing 
ypon the credality of their blind adorers. 
EXORCISM (of ogni. Gr.) a lay- 
ing or caſting out ſpirits ; prayers or conjura- 
tions, wherewith to exorciſe; i. e. to drive out 
tures unclean, or preſerve from danger, 
 EXOR/TIVE ({(exortivus, E.) pertaining 
to the riſing of the ſun; or the caſt, 
EXOS/SATED (exofſarus, L.) having the 
bones pulled out. een eee 
EXOS'TOSIS (i655 #714; of ef and ig, Gr. 
a bone) the bunching or ſwelling of a bone 
out of its natural place, occaſioned by the 
ſtance, L. of Gr. | 
EXOT'ICALNESS, ovtlandiſhneſs. 
- EXOT'/ICAL (exoticus, B.) brought out 


of another country. 


 EXOTVICKS (exotice, L.) foreign plants. | 


To EXPAND (expando, L.) 1. To ſpread, 
to lay open as a net or ſheet : 2, to dilate, to 
ſpread out every way, to diffuſe, N 


Along the ſtream of time thy name | P 
capa 8 0 g explained. 


Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. 
Pope's Eff. on Man. 
EXPANSE (expanſum, L.) a body widely 
extended without inequalities. 
A murmuring ſound 
Of waters iſſued from a cave, and ſpread 
Into a liquid plain; then ſtood unmoved, 
Pure as the expanſe of heav'n. | 
| Milt. Par. Loft; 
On the ſmooth expanſe of cryſtal lakes, 
The finking ſtone at firſt a circle makes; 
The trembling ſurface, by the motion ftirr'd, 
Spreads in a ſecond circle, then a third ; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings ad- 
vance, 
Fill all the wat' ry plain, and to the margin 
dance. Pope. 
EXPANSIBILITY (expanſus L.) capa- 
city of expanſion 3; poſſibility to be expanded, 
or ſpread into a wider ſurface, | 
_ EXPAN'SIBLE (of expandere, L.) capa- 
ble of being expanded, ſpread wide or 
diſplayed, * ah tag baths | 
EXPANISILE (of expanſus, L.) of or per- 
taining to expanſion, Ann, ES 


the idea we frame in our minds of laſting diſ- 
tance, whoſe parts exiſt together. 
EXPA'TIATING (expatians, L.) run- 
ning abroad, launching out into diſcourſe, 
ſpreading far and wide. f 
_ EXPEC!TABLE (eapectabilis, L.) to be 
wiſhed or looked for. Fs, | 
EXPECTANT Fee (ip Com. Law) land 
4% to a man, and to the heirs of his body, 
the remainder to him and his heirs, in which 


_ Caſe there is a fee · ſimple expectant after the 


fee- tail. 


| ECP DIENCE, fitneſs, neceſſarineſs to 
done. ; | 


| 


devils from perſons poſſeſſed, to putify crea- | q 


ſettling of a corrupt humour in its proper ſub- { 


E X 
EXPEDIENTNESS (of gedient, L.) 
fitneſs, convenientneſs, . - 
EXPEDTTATTION (in Foreft Law) the 
cutting out the balls of a dog's fore-feet for 
the preſervation of the game. 
EXPEDI/TIOUSNESS (of expeditio, L. 
. 4 | 4H ; ö 
EXPEN'SIVEN expendere, L. 
coſtlineſs, freeneſt in bela e 
EXPERIMENT (experimentum, L.) eſ- 
3 proof; trial of the effect or reſult 
of certain applications and motions of na- 
tural bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething of 
the laws and natures thereof, @c. : 
EXPERT'NESS (of expertus, L.) readi- 
neſs, ſkilfulneſs, Ee. r „ 
EXPE/TIBLENESS (of penibili, L. 


{ defirableneſs, 


EXPIA'/TORINESS {of expratorins, L.) 
expiating quality, | 
EXPLAN'ATORINESS, explicativa 
quality. | r 
EXPLE'TIVENESS (of expletiyur, L.) 
expletive or filling up quality. 
EX'/PLICABLENESS (of explicabilis, L.) 


EXPLI'CITNESS (of explicitus, L.) ex- 
preſneſs, plainneſs, 

To EXPLOIDE (of explodere, L.) to drive 
out with noiſe, as with clapping o the hands, 
Se. to hiſs out, to diſlike abſolutely, | 

EXPLO/RATED {exploratus, L.) tho- 
roughly viewed. 1 

EXPLO'RATORY (exploratmrins, L.) 
pertaining to ſearching or eſpying. 

EXPLO's ION, an exploding, a caſting 
off, the aQtion of a thing that drives another 
out of its place, that before it poſſeſſed, 

EXPLOSION (with Naturalifs) an action 
of the animal ſpirits, whereby the-nerves are 
ſuddenly drawn together when ſome particles 
of a different kind are mixed with the ſpirits, 
by which they are violently expanded or ſpread 
forth, or driven into confuſion, like the parts 
of fired gun-powder ; alfo a violent expane 
fion of the parts of air, gan-powder, gr any 
fluid that occaſion a cracking ſound. 

EXPOLI/TION (in Rbetorjck) a 
whereby the ſame thing is explained in dif- 


| | ferent phraſes, in order to ſhew it more fully, 
EXPANSION (in a ran 0, up ſenſe) 


EXPONEN'TIAL (of exponens, L.) ex- 
pounding, laying open to view. 1 
EXPONENTIAL C:rves (with Matbema - 
ticians) are ſuch curves as partake both of the 
nature of Algebraick and tranſcendent ones. 
They partake of the Algebraick, becauſe ny 

conſiſt of a finite number of terms, tho* tho 
terms themſelves are in themſelves indeter- 
minate, and they are in ſome ſort franſcenden- 
tal, becauſe they cannot be conſtructed Al- 
gebraically. * | 
EXPONENTIAL gration (with Ma- 
themat.) are the fame that are called Geo- 
metrick irrationals, by Sir Tſaac Newton, and 
ſometimes are called Tranſcendenals. 


EXPONEN. 


EX 
EXPONENTIAL Quantities (in Maebe- 
maticks) are ſuch quantities whoſe exponents 
are indeterminate, variable or flowing, and 
are of ſeveral degrees and orders; as when 
the Exponent is a ſimple indeterminate quan- 
. tity, it is called an Exponential of the firſt or 
loweſt degree. When the Exponent itſelf is 
an Eſſential of the firſt degree, then the quan- 
tity is an Exponential of the ſecond degree. 
'EXPORYTER (exportator, L.) a merchant, 
Se. that ſends goods into other countries. 
EXPOSITION (in Rbetortck) a figure, 
whereby the ſame thing is explained in dif- 
ferent phraſes or expreſſions, in order to ſhea | 
more clearly, 
EXPOST (Law) a term uſed of a thing 
done after the time. | wo 
EXPOSTULA'TOR, one who reaſons by 
way of complaint of wrong done, L. 
EXPOSURE (in Gardening) the 
. -EXPOSI'TION S aſpect or fituation of 
a garden-wall, building, or the like, with 
re ſpect to the ſun, winds, &c. | 
To EXPRESS/ (expreſſum, ſup. of expri- 
Ws, L.) to pourtray or repreſent. 


* 

EXPRESSION (in Painting) the natural 
and lively repreſentation ot the ſubject, or of 
the ſeveral objects intended to be ſhewn. 

 EXPUG/NABLE (expugaabilis, L.) that 
may be overcome or won by aſſault. | 

EXPUL'SION (in Medicine) the act of 
driving a thing out by violence from the place 
at was in. 

EXPURGA'!TION (in Aftronomy) is a 
term-uſed by ſome authors for the ſtate and 
action of the ſun, wherein, having been e- 

clipſed and hidden by the interpoſition of the 
moon, it begins to appear again; others call 
it emerſion. 


» EXQUISITFTIOUS (exquiftitius, L.) 
not natural, but procured by art. 
. EXSAN GUINOUSNESS (of ex and 2 
2 82 the quality of being without blood. 
wa IPT (exſcrrptum, L.) a an 
extract or draught. 4 ee 
 EXSIBILA'TION, a hiſſing out or of the 
Nage, L. | 4] 
EXSICCA/TION, a drying up, L. | 
EXSIC/CATIVES (of exficcare, L.) me- 
dicaments that are of a drying quality. 


EXSUC/COUS (exſuccus, L.) dry, with- | 


out maiſture. _ 
f e the bowels or intrails of an animal 
'QUY » U * 
EX T ASN. 2 (extafis, L. of excaoi, Or. 
EX TAC S arv ture or N 
mind out of its natural Rate and ſituation; a 
depravation or defect of the judgment and 
imagination, common to melancholy and 
diſtracted perſons, or a tranſport whereby a 
p<:i0n is hurried out of himſelf, and his ſenſes 


| 
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ſuſpended; a trance, a ſwoon. 1. Nr 
EXTAT'ICALNESS (of excalus;, Gr 
extatical quality; or the being in extaſy. 

" EXTEMPORALITY (extemporalitat, 
L.) a promptneſs or readineſs to ſpeak with- 
out premeditation of _ | 

EXTEMPORA/'NEOUS (extemporaneys 
L.) extemporal, ſudden. ( g 
 EXTEM/PORINESS, the being extem. 
pory or ſudden, without premeditation. 

To EXTEND (extendere, L.) to ſtretch 
out, to make longer, to reach or go far, 

To EXTEND (in a Legal Senſe) is to 
value the lands and tenements of one bound 
by ſtatute, Cc. and hath forfeited his bond, 
to ſuch an indifferent rate, that by the yearly 


his debt. 

To EXTEND à borſe, ſignifies to make 
him go large. . 

EXTEN/SIBLENESS (of extenfibilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being extended or carried on to 
the utmoſt height. 

EXTEN'SOR (I. e. a ftretcher out) a 
name common to divers muſcles, which ſerve 


RES'SION, a thing uttered or ſpoken to extend or ſtretch out the parts; particu- 


larly the hands and feet, L. 

EXTEN'/SIBLE, that may be ſtretched out 
large and wide. | 

EXTEN'SIVENESS, largenefs, ſtretch- 
ing out wide. 

EXTENT"! (extentus, L.) extended. 

The EXTENT of @ Thing (extentum, L.) 
the extenſion, or reach of a thing in length, 
breadth, depth, compals, ſpace, &c. 

EXTENT of an Idea (among Logiciant) is 
the ſubject to which that idea agrees; which 
is alſo called the inferior of a general term, 
which with reſpect to them is called ſuperia, 
as the idea of a triangle in general extends 
to all the givers kinds of triangles. 

EXTER/MINATED (exterminatus, L.) 
driven or caſt out of the bqunds, utterly deſ- 
troyed, rooted gut or cut off. 

EXTERGENT (egtergens, L.) wiping a- 
way, cleanſing. 

EXTERIOR Polygon (in Fortification) 
the out-lines of the works drawn from ore 
outmoſt angle to another ; or the diſtance of 
one outward baſtion. to the point of another, 
reckoned quite round the work, _ 

EXTERIOR Tau (in Fortification) is the 
flope allowed the work on the outſide from 
the place, and towards the campaigu and field. 

EXTERNAL Angles in Geometry) a16 
the angles of any right-lined figure without 
it, when all the fides are ſeverally produced, 
and they are, all taken together, equal. ty 
four right angles, , | 1 

EXTERNAL Digeftives (with Sur — 
are ſuch as ripen a ſwelliang, and breed g 
and laudable matter in a wound, and prepare 
it for mundification. 

EXTER'NALNESS (of externus, L.) the 


being without, or the property of being out- 
ward. : * EXTER- 


rent, the obligator may in time be fully paid 


EXTERRAINEOUS (exterrdnevs, L.) fo- | 

n, or-of another country. 

EXTER/SORY (exterſorius, L.) rubbing, 
cleanſing. | 

To 3 (exftillo, L.) to drop or diſtil 
out of. - | 

EXTINCTHON (with Chymiffs) is the 

hing of red hot minerals in ſome liquor, 
to abate their ſhargweſs, or to impart their 
virtue to that liquor, F. of L. 

EXTINCT'NESS (of exrinctus, L.) the 
being extinguiſhed or extinct. 

EX'/TISPICES (of exta, entrails, and in- 
ſpicere, L. to inſpeR) the ſame as aruſpices ; | 
which ſee, | 

EXTRA-CONSTELLATED (extra con- 
fellatus, L.) put or placed out of a conſtella- 
tion. 


EXTRACTION (in Genealogy) is the 
ne, ſtem, branch, or family that one is de- 
ſcended from, ; 

EXTRACTION of the biguadrate root (in 
Arithmetick) is the untwiſting or png of 
a given number to find another number, which 
being multiplied by itſelf, and the product alſo 
being multiplied by itſelf, may produce the 
number firſt given. l 

EXTRAC'TORY (extraforius, L.) that 
hath the nature or power to draw out. 

EXTRAGENEITY (of extrageneus, L.) 
the being of a foreign kind. 

EXTRAJUDYCIAL (of extra and judici- 
alis, L.) done out of the ordinary courſe of 
law, as when judgment is given in a court, 
in which the cauſe is not depending, or where 
the judge has no juriſdiftion. 

EXTRANAT'URAL (of extra and natu- 
ralis) beyond the common courſe of nature. 

EXTRAORDINARINESS (of extraor- 
dinarius, ' L.) extraordinary quality. | 

'EXTRAPARO'CHIALNESS (of extra 


and parochial, L.) the being out of the pariſh. } 


EXTRAVAGANTNESS (of extrava- 
gan, L. extravagance, F.) extravagancy. 

EXTRAVASA'TION (with Anatomiſis, 
&c.) a getting out its proper veſſels, as the 
blood and humours, when by ſome accident 
they flow beſides the veins and arteries, L. 

An EXTREME (extremum, L.) the ut- 


moſt bound of a thing, that which finiſhesor | 


terminates it; an exceſs. 

EXTREMES (in Logick) are the two ex- 
treme terms of the concluſion of a propoſition, 
w1Z, the predicate and the ſubject. 

\EXTREME'LY (extremement, F.) very 
greatly, Cc. | 
EX IREME/NESS (extremetas, L. ) extre- 
mity, alſo greatneſs, Sc. 

EXTRICA'TION, a diſentanglement, L. 

+ EXTRIN'SICK. (extrinſecus, L.) that is 
on the outfide, outward, or from without. 

EXTRINSICALNESS (of extrinſecus, L.) 
9 oy 4 he outſide. | 

0 UCT! (ext , P.]. 1 
2 T“ (entructam, L.) to build 


| EXTU/BEROUS (of ex and tuber, L. a 
ſwelling) ſwelling or bunching out. | 
EXTU'BEROUSNESS (of extuberatus,L.) 
the _ or bunching out of the body. 
EXU'BERANCY (exuberantia, L.) an 
overflowing, over-abounding, a ſuper-abund- 
ance, great plenty. 1 
EXU'BERANTNESS (exuberantia, L.) 
or over-abounding z a ſuper-abundance, great 
plenty. 


to a 8 * . 

XULCERA'TION (with Surgeons] 4 ſo- 
lution of continvity, 15 N from 
ſome knawing matter, and in thoſe parts of 
the body that are ſoft, is attended with a loſs 
of their quantity, L. 

EXUL'/CERATORY (exulceratorius, L.) 
that cauſeth ulcers. | 

To EXUN'GULATE (exungulatum, L.) 
to pull off the hoofs, alſo to cut off the wi 
part from roſe leaves, : 

, EXU'PER ABLENESS (of exuperabilis, L.) 
liableneſs or poſſibility of being overcome. 

EXUPERANT (exuperans, L.) exceeding. 

EXU'PERANCE (exuperantia, L.) excel- 
lence, pre- eminence- ; 

EYE {ea'g, Sax, ang, Teut, oeil, F. ocu- 
lus, L.) the admirable organ and inſtrument 
of fight, by which the ſoul ſees or perceives 
objects either nearer or farther off, &c, 

The form of the eye is for the moſt part 
globous or ſomewhat of the ſpherical form, 
which is accounted the moſt commodijous 
optical form, as being the fitteſt to contain 
the humours within, and to receive the images 
of opticks from without; the humours be- 
ing thereby laid commodiouſly together to 
perform the office of refraction: and the Re- 
tina, and every other part neatly adapted re- 
gularly to receive the images from without, 
to convey them accordingly to the common 
ſenſory of the brain, . x 

EYE (with Phyſicians) a hole or aperture 

EYE — Jewellers) the luſtre and brit. 
liant of pearls and precious ſtones, more uſually 
call'd the Water. 
| Bull's EYE (in Aſtronomy) a ftar of the 
"firſt magnitude in the conſtellation Taurus. 

Cat's EYE, a precious ſtone, called alſo 
Oculus Solis, or the ſun's eye, | 

Hare's EYE (with Phy/icians) a diſeaſe a- 
rifing from the contraction of the upper eye« 


| lid, which hinders it from covering its part 


of the eye. 


on the cornea, 

Bullock's EYE (in Arcbitecture) a little ſky» 
light in the covering or roof, intended to lu- 
minate a granary or the like. 
e (Arcbit.) the ſame as liſt or 

et » 4 . 
EYE of the Folute ( Archir.) the centre of 


* 


9 of which it is formed, commences ; 
n or 


EXUL/CERATED (exulceratus, L.) grown 


Goat's EYE (with Oculifts) a white ſpeck | 


the volute, or that point where the Helix or 


— —— — . — I 0. 
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- elke it is the little circle in the middle of 
K. volutes, wherein ate found the 13 centres 
for deſcribing the circumvolutions thereof. 
EVE of an anchor, a hole wherein the ring 

t into the ſhank. | | 

YE of the Strap (with Sailors) the com- 

paſs or ring which is left of the ſtrap · rope, d 

which any block or pulley is faſtened. | 
EY'ELESS, wanting or not having eyes. 


F N 
f, Roman 3 F f, Italict; F k, zal; 
| are the fixth letters of their reſpeCtive 
alphabets. The Greeks and Habreuus have no 
letter that anſwers exactly to the letter F; 
but thoſe that come the neareſt to it, are the 
® 9, pbi, Greek, and g, phe, Hebrew. | 


Some reckon the letter F a mute, and others 
a ſemi-vowel. Suetonius ſays the Cece 
Claudius invented this letter and two others, 
and that it had the force,of V conſonant, and 
was written inverted 4. 

F, ſtill keeps its force, and when it is the 
Jaſt letter of a word, is always doubled, as 
ſtaff, Riff, muff, & | 4 

F (in Old La 


| 


3 2 


c. 
tin Numbers) ſignified 40. 


F with a daſh at top, ſignified 40900. 
F (in Muſick) is one of the figned clefs or 
keys placed at the beginning of one of the 
lines of a piece of mufick. _ Wh 

F. S. A. (in Phyſical Preſcriptions) ſtands 
for fiat ſecundum artem, I.. i. e. let it be done 
according, to art. 

FABA'CEOUS 
Jonging to a bean. 

\- EABARIA (with Boanife) orgine ar inp 
ug, - 


. 


— 


I, an ancient and notable family in| 


FA'BI 
Rome of long ſtanding, dignified with 7 dic- 
tatorſhips, 5 offices of maſter of the horſe, 


7 cenſorſhips, 48 conſulſhips with conſular 
power, 5 princes of the ſenate, 13 triumphs, 
and 2 ovations. 
To FA'BLE (dire des fables, F, fabulare, 
L.) to tell ſtories or fables. 
FABLE, an innocent, diverting and amu- 
 fing Rory, which under the diſguiſe of beaſts; 
trees, Cc. diſcourſing together, hieroglyphi- 
cally contains a moral in n for the re- 
lating our behavour in the ſeveral ſtations 
of life ; alſo the name fable is ſometimes uſed 
for a down right lie or forgery, invented to 
deceive or amuſe perſons, that they may not 
be able to come at or find out the truth. 
FABLE (of an Epick poem) is the principal 
part or ſoul of it. The firſt thing a gocd 
poet ought to think on in forming a fable, is 
the inſtruction he would give by the moral, 
. This moral is to be afterwards reduced into 
action : and this action, which is preſented 
dy the recital, muſt be univerſal, imitated, 
Feigned, and the allegory of a moral truth. 
See Action. 


1 


| 


* 


Rational FABLES, are relations of things 
ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and done f thing 
and which might poſſibly have been ſaid and 
done by men, tho” really they were not the 
ſame as parables, ſuch as that of Dives and 
Lazarus, 8&c. 
Moral FABLES, are thoſe wherein beaſt 
are introduced as ſpeakers or actors ; alſo trees; 
Er. theſe are the ſame as apologues. | 
 Mixt FABLES, are thoſe which are com- 
* of both ſorts ratio al and moral, where. 
men and brutes are introduced converſing 
together. | | 
FABLER {fabulator, L.) an inventor or 


maker of fables. 

FA'BRIC (fabrica, L.) a building, 
thing that is — | wn ny 

To FA'BRICATE / fabrifacere, L.) w 
frame, erect, build, &c, | 
1 FABULA'T'ION, the motalizing of fables; 
. FABULA'TOR, an inventer, writer or 
teller of ſtories, fables, novels, &c. 

FAB/ULOUSNESS (fabulofttas, L. ) full. 
neſs of fables, feignedneſs; falſeneſs. 
FACADE, che out. ſde or fore · front of x 
great building, F. | 

FACE facies, L.) the viſage or counte- 
nance of any living creature, but eſpecially of 
mankind, by the ſeveral appearances of which, 
the diſpoſition, inclination and paſſions that 
particular perſans are inclined to; or are acted 
by, may be very rationally made a judgment 
of, without the information of the party him- 


Leif; which is called Phy/io ty him 
— 1 Miognomy, which ſee; 


To FACE, to look toward ſuch a fide, of 
to turn to it; alſo to line, as to face a pair of 
lleeves, &c. 5 

FACE prolonged (in Fortification) is that 
part of the line of defence razant, which is 
betwixt the angle of the ſhoulder and the cur- 
tain; or the {ine of defence razant, diminiſhed 
by the length of a face; 3 
FACE of a gun, is the ſuperficies of the 

» at the extremity of the muzzle. 
FACE of a ftone, is the ſurface or plane of 


| a ſtone, which is to lie in the front of the 


work, | 
FACET! (with Fervellers, &c,) a little fide 
of a body of a diamond, Cc. cut into a great 
number of angles. | 
FACETIQUSNESS of {facetieux, F. of 
facetus, or facetiæ, L.) merry diſcourſe, or 
pleaſantneſs and wittineſs in words, 
FACEA's j (in ArchiteFure) corrupt!y 
FACIAS pronounced by work men for 
faſcie's, the broad lifts or fillets commonly 
made in architraves, and in the corners of pe- 
deftals. | 

FACILENESS (facilitas, L.) eaſineſs, 
readineſs to grant or do any thing; alſo a 
courteouſneſs, Cc. 

F ACIN'OR QUSNESS (facinoroſus, I. 
villany, wickedneſs, _ 
FAC'TIQUSNESS (eſprit facticux, F. 


factieſun 


of a factor. 5 1 
FACTORY, à place uſually in foreign 
countries where a number of factors reſide to 
negociate the affairs of traffick for merchants ; 
it is commonly uſed of ſettlements by great 


companies or corporations, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
Africa, the Mediterranean, &c. 

The greateſt and nobleſt factory in the 
world is that of the Eagliſp at Smyrna, where 
there are generally 80, go or 100 factors, 
moſt of them gentlemen of good families. 

A factory is a ſort of ſeminary of mer- 
chants, and as by the laws of London and cuſ- 
tom of England an apprenticeſhip of 7 years 
is to be ſerved to be entitled to trade to the 
Levant, it is uſual to contract with the maſter, 
that after the expiration of 3 years, the ap- 

ntice ſhall be has to Smyrna, where they 
98 the management of the con- 
cerns of their maſter with a plentiful allow- 


ance; but are likewiſe permitted to trade for | gland 


themſelves. | | NIST, x. 1 
FACITUM (in Arithmetick) the product. 
of two quantities multiplied by each other. 

FA'CULTIES (of faculte, F. facultas, L.) 

„abilities, talents, virtues, Cc. | 

FACULTY ( faculte, F. facultas, L.) 1. 
The power of doing h i 
ther corporal or intellectual. 

There is no kind of faculty or power in any 
man, or any creature, which can't rightly per- 
form the functions allotted to it, without per- 
petual aid and concurrence of that ſupreme | 
cauſe of all things. Hooker, b. i. $9.8. 

2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reaſon, 
memory, 

For well I underſtand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward faculties, which moſt excel. 

"+ 2 c Milt. Par. Loft. 
3. (In phyfick) a power or ability to perform 
any action natural, vital, and animal ; by 
the firſt they underſtand that by which the 
body is nouriſhed and augmented, or another 
like it generated : the vital faculty is that by 
which life is preſerved, and the ordinary func- 
tions of the body performed; and the animal 
faculty is what conducts the operations of the 


mind, 97 n | 

 FACU TY (facultas, L.) is uſed of the 
divers parts or members of an univerſity, di- 
vided according to the arts and ſciences pro- 
feſſed or taught in it, and theſe are uſually 
divided into 4 parts, vis. humanity and phi- 
loſophy, theology, medicine and juriſprudence z 
in our univerfities the members or ſtudents 
commence batchelor, maſter and doctor in 
each faculty, | 

Faculty is ſometimes uſed abſolutely for 


8 


n 


7 » 


any thing, ability, whe- | 


courage, cowardlineſs. 
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is phyſick ; of Paris theology. ö 1 
FACULTY, a. body of doctors in any 
ſcience 3 as the faculties of Divinity and 
Phyfict, Humanity or Philoſophy and Furiſ- 
prudence. IE > ag 
_ FA/DING {of wadens, L. or ſe vadant, F.) 
decaying as a flower, lofing its colour, beauty, 
&c. petiſhing, languiſhing. 5 
FADOM (Am, Sax.) a meaſure of 
fi » See Fatbon:, 7 
FA/DY (of wadens, L.) ſeeming; to fade, 
appearing faded, or decaying in colour. 
CAL Matter (in Medicine) the farces, 
or great excrements of a man voided by ſtool, 


F/AE/CULZ, ſmall dregs or flying lees ; 
alſo the durſt that finks in the prefling of 
ſome plants, as in Arum, Briony, &c. alſo a 
ſort of white powder made of certain green 
roots, waſhed and prepared, which if beaten 
together with a little water and trained, will 
fink to the bottom of the veſſel, and is to be 
afterwards lightly dried. bh 


FACO NA (in Anatomy) a conglomerated 


„ called alſo. Thymus, 
FAG'GOT T get, F.) a bundle of 
Fa OT & | flicks or wood for fuel. 
FAG'OTTEL 


(of faget, F.) tied up in a 


- bundle ; alſo, hound hand and foot. 


To FAIGN (feradre, F, of ngeres 
To FEIGN L.) to make a ſhew of, 


to pretend. ,, | 
To FAIL in the world, to break, to turn 
bankrupt. Us. Te 
FAILING (of faillant, F. fallens, L. ) diſ- 
appointing, fruſtrating, doing amiſs, offending. 
FAINT Action (in Law) is ſuch an one, 
as tho* the words of the writ are true, yet 
for certain cauſes their is no title to recover 
thereby; whereas in a falſe action the words 
of the writ are falſe. _. Þ 
FAINT-HEART'ED (of faner and wain, 
F. of wanus, L. and heo hr, Sax.) void of 
FAINT-HEART'EDNESS, want of cou- 
rage, cowardlineſs. 
FAINTIN ESS, weakneſs, lowneſs,. or 
finking of the animal ſpirits 3 feeblenels ; - 
(ſpoken of colours) not deep or ſtrong, 
FAINTS (with 2 are all that runs 
after the proof is fallen off, where the pro- 
portion of water is much greater than the 
totally inflammable fpirit. 
FAIR (of ,foire, F.) a publick market, 
kept in ſome places once or twice a year on 
certain days. TOP 94117. 
In ancient times Cbriſlians, upon any ex- 
traordinary ſolemnity, 2 the anni- 
verſary dedication of a church, tradeſmen uſed 
to bring and ſell their wares, even in the 
church-yards, eſpecially upon the feſtival of 
the dedication 3 as at Weſtminſter on St. Pe- 
ter's day, at London on St, Bartholomew's, ac 


irn is principally Qugjed c avghs in that | 


Dgrhom on St. Cucbbert's day, Ge, . 
a Cs But 


| place, as the faculty of London and Montpelier 


„ „* 


them to do m_ to t 
ther, and t 
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- But ridts and diſturbances often happening, | 
by reaſon of the great numbers of people aſ- 
- ſembled together, the kings of England grant- 


ed the privilege of holding fairs for various 


- Cauſes to particular places, by his royal charter. 


Theſe charters were at firſt only granted to 
towns and places of ſtrength, or where there 


was ſome magiſtrate or perſon of power, to 
keep the people in order. ö 


In proceſs of time ſeveral eirrumſtances of 
favour were added to thefe charters, the peo- 


ple having the protection of 'a holiday, and 


were allwered to be free from arreſts on account 


of any difference between them and other per- 
- ſons, that did not happen in or at the fair. 


They had likewiſe, a juriſdiction granted 
e 'who reforted' thi- 
erefore the moſt inconſiderable 
fair with us has a court belonging to it, which 


takes notice of all manner of cauſes and diſ- 
orders committed upon the place. This court 
is called Pie pouder, as much 45 to ſay daſty, 
foot; juſtice being to be done any injured per- 

2 before the duſt of the fair was off his 


FAIRS, ſome are free; others charged 


vnh tolls and impoſitions. 3 


* 


To ſuch fairs as are made res Fairs all tra- 


King's protection both in coming and return- 


ing, they and their agents, with their goods, 


&c. allo their perſons and goods are extempt- 


ed from all duties, -impofitions, tolls and ſervi- 


tudes, and. that merchants going to or coming 
from che fair, ſhall not be arreſted, or their 


goods ſtopp' d. a 
The king only has the power of granting 


fairs of any kind. 


There are in Europe ſeveral of theſe free 


fairs; as thoſe of Frankfort and Leipſict in 
Germany, of St, Germain in'Paris, of Lyons 


ders, whether natives or foreigners, are allow - 
ed to enter the kingdom, and chat under the 


and Guebray in France, of Beauclaire in Lan- 
guedoc, of Novi in the Milanexe, of Riga 
and Archangel; and in America are the fairs of 


Porto-bello, Vera-crux and Havanna. 


FAIR'ING (of une foire, F.) a gift or pre- 


ſent bought at a fair or annual market. 


- FAIT (in Common Lato) a deed or writing 
ſealed and delivered, to teſtify and prove the 


agreement of the parties, whoſe deed it is, 


and conſiſts of three principal points, writing, 


ſealing and delivery, F. 


_ FAITH (in Sculpture, Painting, &c.)' is 
repreſented as a woman clad in white rayment, 


holding a cup of gold, 


FAITH (with Philofephers) is that aſſent 


we give to a propofition advanced by another, 
the truth of which propoſition we don't im- 
mediately perceive from our own reaſon or 
experience, but believe it diſcovered and known 
by the other; or faith is a judgment or aſſent 
of the mind, the motive whereof is not any in- 
trinſick evidence, but the authority or teſtimony 


vt omother perſon, who reveals or relates it. | 


N 
: 


| 


| 
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Human FAITH (with Moralifs) is an af, 
ſent to every ching that is credible, merely yz. 
on the teſtimony of men. 

Chriftian FAITH, may be reduced to thi 
one article, a believing in God, in the unit, 
of whoſe eſſence there is a trinity of perſons. 

Divine FAITH (according to the Theol. 
gifts) is an aſſent to ſomething, as credible 
upon the teſtimony of God, 

Implicit FAITH, is that whereby we give 
our aſſent to a propoſition, advanced by anc. 
ther, of whoſe* knowledge and veracity we 
have no certain and evident reaſon or proof, 
this is called a Mind faith, 

Scientifieal FAITH 7 | is that by which 

Seeing FATYTH we give our aſſent 
to a profioſition, advanced by one who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. 

Ecclefraftital FAITH, the aſſent that or. 

thodox -perſons give to' certain events, decided 
by = church, and propoſed to be telicy'd 
of all. | i 
©" Confeſon of FAIT H, a Creed or Formula, 
containing all thoſe articles, the belief where- 
of is accounted neceſſary to falvation, 
 FAITHFULNESS ( fdelitat, L. fdelin, 
F.) truſtineſs, fincerity, honeſty. ; 
-"FAITH'FULNESS (ia Cd) is a com- 
municable attribute, and means an exact 
correſpondence between his word and his mind, 
and of conſequence between his word and the 
truth and reality of things; eſpecially in te- 
gard to any promiſes he has made, in which 
there is an obligation of juſtice added to his 
word. was 

FAITH'LESNESS, unbelievingneſs ; alſe 


infincerity. 
FAKE 7 (Sea term) one circle or roll of 
FACK { a cable or rope quoiled vp round, 
- FALAN'GOSIS (with Ocalifts) a certain 
diſeaſe about the eyes. 


FAL'CON, a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, ſuperior to all others for goodness, 
courage, docility, gentleneſs and nobleneſs of 
nature; uſed in ſporting both on the fiſt and 


| the lure; its feet are yellow, head black, and 


back ſpotted, it flies chiefly at the large game, 
as the wild gooſe, kite, crow, c. 

FAL'CON (in Gunnery) a ſmall piece 
cannon, whoſe diameter at the bore is two 
inches and a quarter, is in length fix feet, 
and in weight 400 pound. Its charge of pev- 
der is a pound and a quarter, the ball two 
inches and one · eighth diameter, and in weight 
one pound five ounces, and its point blank · 
ſhot 9o paces. | 

FALCONET' (with Gunners) is a ſmal! 
gun, about two inches diameter at the bore. 

FAL/CONRY ( fauconnerie, F. of falcora- 
riur, of falco, L.) the art of keeping, train 
ing and managing hawks, and training up 
birds of prey. © 

FALL (with Satlors) is that part of a rofe 
of a tackle, which is haled upon. 
FALL (with Shipeorights) a ſhip is ag 5 
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have a fall or ſeveral falls, when one part of 
the deck is raiſed hither, or ſome parts hav- 
ing riſings more than others. | 

To FALL of (Sea term) is when a ſhip 
under ſail, keeps not ſo near the wind as ſhe 
ſhould do, they ſay, ſbe falls off. 

FALL not off (See phraſe) a word of com- 
mand from him that cons the ſhip, and fig- 
nifies as much as keep the ſhip near the wind, 

Land FALL, (Sea term) as a goed Land 


fall, is when a ſhip makes or ſees the land 


ſhe expected, or according to her reckoning, 

FALLACIL!OQUENT (of fallactioguent, 

L.) ſpeaking deceitfully, _ 
ALLA'CIOUSNESS (fallacia, L.) de- 
ceitfulneſa; deceiving quality, Sc. 

FAL'LACY (with Logicrans) a propoſition 
framed with an intention to deceive, and 
otherwiſe termed a Sophiſm. R 

FA BLENESS © of fallibilis, L.) lia- 

FAL'IBLENESS 5 bleneſs to fail or err, 
deceivableneſs, | 

FAL'LING Evil (in 27 a diſtemper. 

FA/LMOTE polcmo're, Sax.) 

FALCHIESMOUT HS <ither the country 
court or ſherifts turn; alſo a general meeting 
of the people, to conſult about and order ſtate- 
affairs. Old Records, 

FALSE” Alarum (with Military Men) is 
ſomtimes occaſioned by a fearful or negligent 
centinel, and ſometimes deſignedly to try the 
readineſs of the guards, 

FALSE Flower (in Botany) a flower which 
does not ſeem to produce any fruit, as thoſe 
of the. hazel, mulberry, &c, alſo a flower 
that does not riſe from any embryo, or that 


does not knit, as thoſe of the melon, cucum- 


der, Ec. 

FALSE Diamond, one that is counterfeited 
with glaſs. 

FALSE'HOOD (falfitas, L. fauſſete, F. 
and the Engliſh termination Hood] fallity ; 
falſeneſs ; falſe quality. 

FALSI'FIC (falfificus, L.) making 

FALSI'FICK 5 falſe, falſifying, dealing 
falſely, Se. | 

FAL'SIFYING (Han, L. falſificant, 
F.) rendering or proving falſe, adulterating ; 
counterfeiting, 

FALSIL'/OQQUENCE ( falfiloquentia L.) 
deceitful ſpeech, 

FALSITY (falftas, L. fauſſete, F.) 

FALSE NESS 1 untrueneſs, coun- 
terfeitneſs, &c. 

FAL'TERING (of falteren, Du.) ſtum- 
bling in going; Rammering in ſpeech ; Nlack- 
un or failing in the performance of any 

ing. ; 

FALYX (with Anatomiſts) one of the pro- 
ceſſes made by the doubling of the membrane 
of the ſcull, called durg Mater, which di- 
vides the brain into right and left parts, and 
leparateg it from the Cerebellum. It is ſo call- 
hes its reſemblange to a fickle or zeaping- 


* * 
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nown, glory, reputation, Moraliſli ſay fame 


| is to be purſued as far as it redounds from 
worthy actions, that are agreeable to teaſon 


and promoting the god of human 4ociety, 


undertakings, "4 


FAME (in Painting, Cc.) is repreſented | 


in the figure of a lady or angel blowing a 


imbroidered with eyes and ears. 
FAMELICO'SE (fameliceſus, L.) often or 
very hungry. 
FA'MES Caninus(with Phyſicians) a canine 
| appetite, or extreme hunger. "3D 
AMIL/IARNESS ( familiaritas, L. f 
miliarite, F.) familiar diſpoſition, familiar 
way or friendſhip ; intimate correſpondence, 


miliariter, L.) after a familiar manner, 

FAM'ILY of Curves (Algebra) a congeries 
of ſeveral curves of different orders or kinds, 
all which are defin's by the ſame indetermi- 
nate equation, but in a different manner, ac- 
cording to their different orders. 5 

FAMISHMENT (famine, F. fumes, L. 
famine, a being hunger - ſtarved. 

FAMOUS ( fameſus, L.) renowned, cele- 
brated by ſame or common report. 

FA'MOUSNESS ( fameſitas, L.) renown- 
edneſs, great reputation. 

To FAN (waner, F. wannare, L.) to in- 


now corn; alſo to cool with a fan, as women, 
&c. do. | 


FANA/TIO (old Cuftems) the fawning 


time of deer, or fence month. 
FA/NCIFUL ( fantaſque, F. phantaſticur, 
L. of qpavragizig, Gr.) imaginary, conceited. 
FAN*'CIFULNESS (of fantaſie, F. phanta- 
fa, L. qayragia, Gr. the fancy) aptneſs to be 
fanciful or imaginative without ſufficient 
nd or,reaſon, capriciouſneſs. 
FAN/GLED, as nezv-fangled (probably of 
evangelia, of iyzyyidia, Gr. goſpels, 9. u. 
new goſpels) novel, upſtart, Cc. 
| FANTAS'TICALNESS (bumeur fantaſ- 
| gue, F. mores pbantaſtici, L.) fantaſtical, fan- 
ciful or whimſical humour or diſpoſition. 

FANTA'STICAL Colours, Sge Empba- 

tical colours. 

FARCE, a mock comedy or droll. 

To FARCE ( farcir, F. farcire, L.) to 
| tuff or cram. | 
FAR'CY (in Horſes) is a diſeaſe, or a poiſon 
or corruption, that infefts their blood, and 
appears in ſwellings like firings along the veins 
in knots, and even in ulcers. 155 
F ARD, a ſort of paint uſed by women for 
beautifying their faces; alſo diſguiſe, pretence 
or diſſimulation, F. 

FARE (of waeren, Du.) cheer, diet, vic- 
tuals, c. 

FARE (bares, L. pg, Gr.) a watch- 
tower at ſea, as the Fare of Meſfine. 


| 


| FARI'NA, the flower or powder of ſome 


C2 grain 


FAME ( fama, L.) report, relation; re- 


| and as it opens a wider field to ſuch generous 


trumpet, clothed in a thin and light garment | 


FAMILTARLY {( familierement, F. a- 


_ nating it, L. 


fore the Roman magiſtrates, 


number; alſo a range of ſtones that divide 


FA 
2 


4 | 
Train or pulſe, fifted from the bran, L. 


duſt prep in the male-flower of plants, 
which being afterwards ſhed en the female, 


F A 


4 order of things, and allotted every perſon what 
FARINA faecundans (with Botaniſti) a fine | 


ſhall befal him. The Greeks call it Buay and 


E as tho' Beute, a chain or neceſ-. 


ſary ſeries of things indiffolubly linked toge. 


does the office of ſperm or ſemen by impreg- ther; and the moderns call it providence, 


FA'RING (of fa an, Sax.) to travel as 
way-fating, travelling. 

FA'RING (of waeren, Du. to be well) liv- 
ing, enjoying, eating, &c, 

To FARM (feenmian, Sax, to afford a 
livelihood, prendre a ferme, F.) to cultivate 
land, to hire a farm, Cc. ; 
FARM/'ABLE, chat may be let out to 


farm. i 
FaR N ESS ( peonneppe, Sax.) diſtance, 
h of way. of | 
AR'RIERS company 


were incorporated, they 
ſay, very early, and are 
a maſter, three wardens, 
twenty-four aſſiſtants, and 


£$3$2 
thirty-nine on the livery, 
Their armorial enſigns are 5 4 


three horſeſhoes. They |} ſy 


have no hall, but meet at 
the George in Jron-monger 
Lane. | ak 
FAR-ROE-BUCK, a roe-buck in its 
fifth year, 
FAR'THER (fun Fon, Sax.) a greater 
way off, at greater diſtance. | 
FAR/THEST (fu der, Sax.) moſt 
gemote, at the greateſt diſtance. 
FAS'CES,. bundles of rods, &c, carried be- 


FAS CIA, a ſwathe or ſwaddling band; al- 
ſo a ſwathe or long bandage uſed by Surgeons. 
FAS'CIA (in Arcbitecture) one of the bands | 
that make up the architrave, being three in 


the ſtories in building, L. . 

FASHIONABLENESS (of fagon, F.) 
modiſhneſs, | 

FAS'TERMANS 7 men. of repute and 

FASTING en ſubſtance, or rather 
bond's men, pledges, ſureties, who in the 
time of the Saxons were to anſwer for one 
anather's peaceable behaviour, 

FAS'TI, the Roman calender, in which 
were ſet down all days of feaſts, pleadings, 
games, ceremonies and other publick buſineſs 
throughout the year, L. 

FASTID/IOUS { faftzdioſus, L. faſftidieux, 
F.) diſdainful, proud, haughty, ſcornful. | 

FASTID'1OUSNESS (of faftidieus, F. 
faſtidioſus, L.) diſdainfulneſs. | 

FAST'NESS (feprzin of fapznian 
Sax.) ſwiftneſs; 1 4 F 
FATALNESS ( fatelitas, L. fatalite, F.) 
unavoidableneſs, diſaſterouſneſs. 

FATE ( fatum, of fando, L. ſpeaking) it 
primarily implies the ſame with - effatum, a 
word or decree pronounced by God, or a fix'd 


Stoical FATE, is by Cicero defined to be an 
order or ſeries of cauſes, wherein cauſe be. 
ing linked to cauſe, each produces other, 
and thus all things flow from one prime cauſe, 
Oude calls it a natural, invariable ſuc - 
e — of all things ab æterno, each involving 
other, 


|  TheFATES{(fara, L.) the deſtinies, accord. 


ing to the pcets, the three fatal ſiſters, Cloths, 
—_ and Atropot; which fee. | 
oftiveFATHER, is one who takes the 
children of ſome other perſon, and owns them 
for his own. 2 
Natural FATHER, is one who has illegi- 
timate children. | | 
Putative FATHER, is he who is only the 
reputed or ſuppoſed father, | 
To FATHER a thing upon one, i. e. to 
lay the blame or crime to his charge. 
FA'THERLESNESS, the ſtate and con- 
dition of being without a father, 
FA'THERLINESS (fade nlieneyye, Sax.) 
the diſpoſition of a father; fatherly affection. 
FAT HERS (by way of emphaſis) the bi- 
ſhops of the primitive church; alſo arch- 
biſhops and biſhops of the preſent church ; 
alſo perſons venerable for their age ; alſo ſupe- 
riors of convents or monaſteries. 
FATID'IC ( fatidicus, L. fatidique, F.) 
fortelling or declaring-fate or deftiny, or what 


has been decreed by the fates, or has been 


pre-ordained, 

FATID/ICS ( fatidici of fatum di. 

FATID/ICKS & cere, L.) deftiny-rea- 
ders, fortune-tellers. 

FATIF/'EROUS ( fatifer, L.) bringing on 
fate, bringing deſtruction. 

FATIGABLENESS (of fatigare, L.) lia- 
bleneſs or capableneſs of being wearied, fatigued 
or tired, 

FATILOQD IST ( fatiloguus, L. ] a deſti- 
ny-reader, a ſooth-ſayer, 

FAT'NESS (farnerre, Sax,) a being fat; 
groſſneſs in body, &c. 

FAU'CEUS (with Anatomifts) the upper 
part of the gullet. 

FAVIS'SA (with Antiquaries) a hole, pit 
or vault under ground, wherein ſome rarity or 
thing of great yalue was kept. 

FAULT (are, faute, F. faltar, to be de- 
ficient, Span) 1. Offence; ſlight. crime; 
ſomewhat liable to cenſure or objection, 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an annual fault. 
Then what muſt he expect who ſtill proceeds, 
To commit fin, and work op thoughts to 

deeds. | Dryden. 

Before his ſacred name flies every fault, 
And each exalted ſtanza teems with * 


ſentence whereby the Deity has preſcribed the | 


| 2. Deſect, 


This hand committed that ſuppoſed offence, 


rampart about three or four fathoms wide, 


ſpall be true and faithful, and 


16.7.4 
2. Defeft, want; abſence: 3. puzzle, dif- 
ficulty: as the enquirer is ata ftr. 
"To FAULT, to be wrong; to fail, 
TO FAULT, to charge with a fault, to 


accuſe. 


mits a fault, | 


Then ſhe, behold the faulter here in fight; 


4 Fiairſas. b. ii. 
FauLTILV, not rightly, improperly, de- 
fectively, erroneouſly. 2 

FAULTUNESs (plein des fautes, F.) bad- 
neſs, the being faulty or blameable. 
FAULITLESS ( ſans faute, F.) without 
fault; not deſerving blame. 
N a being free from 

ts. Hy? 
_ FAUL'TY (plein de fautes, F.) that is bad, 
or has a fault or full of faults, 

FA'VOUR, is oppoſed to-rigour, eſpecially 
in matters of juſtice. 

FA!'VOURABLENESS (of faworatilis, 
L.) eaſineſs, moderateneſs, temperateneſs, 
gobdneſs, ; Fi 
 FAIVOURER (fauteur, F. fautor, L.) one 
who countenances or encourages, Cc. 


FAUSSSEBRAY (in Foreifcation) a ſmall 


bordered with a paraper and banguette, the 
uſe of which is to defend the foſs. 

FAWN'ING (of pandian, Sax.) flatter- 
ing, ſmoothing behaviour. 

FAYL'ING of Record (Law term) is when 
an action is brought againſt one who pleads 
any matter or record, and avers to prove it by 
record, and fails to bring it into court, or 
brings ſach an one as is no bar to the action. 

FAYNT Pleader. (Law term) is a falſe, 
covinous or colluſory manner of pleading, to 
the deceit of a third perſon, 

FF (in Mufick Books) ſtands for forte forte, 
and denotes very loud, 

FEAL/TY (fidelitas, L. fidelite, F.) fide- 
lity, loyalty. _ 2 | 

FEALTY (feedalitas, L.) an oath taken 
at the admittance of every tenant- to be true 
to the lord of which he holds his land. 

General FEALTY, that which is to be 
performed by every fubject to his prince. 

Special FEALTY, is what is performed 
by tenants to their landlord. The forms are, 
a freeman doing Fealty holds his right hand 
upon a book, and ſays thus, Hear „ my 
lord W. that J. R. ſpall be to you both fuitb- 


ful and true, and owe my fealty to you, for the | 
the 7 So | ſubſtance or powder, whi 


land I held f you, on terms aſſigned. 
help me God my all his ſaints. 

A villain doing Fealty puts his right hand 
over the book, and ſays thus, Hear you, my 
ford W. that J. R. from this day forth to you 
{ owe you 
fealty for the land I bold of you in willenage, 
and ſhall be juſtified by you in body and grods, 
So help me God and 511 his ſaints, 


þ 


| 


FE 


I, FEARPUL ( yenhr xul, Sax.) apprehen« 


five of evil. 
FEAR/FULLY (yenbrfullie, Sax.) af- 


ter a terriſying manner. 


apprehenſive of evil. | 
FEAR'LESS. (fe bsleay, Sax.) void of 

fear or apprehenſion of evil, , daring. 
FEARLESLY (fenheleaylie, Sax.) with- 

out fear, undauntedly, e | 
FEAR/LESNESS fenhrlea 

Sax.) unapprehenſiveneſs of danger Ley! bbs 


eaſineſs to be done or . 
To FEAST {feftum adornare, L.) to make 
a feaſt, to eat at a feaſt or feſtival. 
FEAS/TING, eating or drinking at or en- 
tertaining with a feaſt. 


celebrated the ſame day of the year, as Chriſt- 
mas-day, the Circumciſion, Epiphany, Candle 
mas, Lady-day, All- ſainti, ſeveral days 
of the Apoſtles, &c. | 

Moveable FEASTS, are thoſe that are not 


principal of which is Eafter, which gives law 
to the reſt, as Palm-Su 
Afp-Wedneſday,, Sexagefima, Aſcenſion- day, 
Pentecoft and Trinit 22 

To FEATHER (of fea Da 
2 together, to furniſh, as to 
neit, 


the boiling of ſugar ſo often or ſo long, that 
blowing through the holes of the ſkimmer, 
or ſhaking a ſpatula with a back ſtroke, thick 
and large bubbles fly up on high, it is become 
feathered ; and when after frequent trials 
thoſe bubbles are perceived to be thicker and 
in greater quantity, ſo that they ſtick together, 
ſay the ſugar is greatly feutber d. 
FEATH'ERLESNESS (feade nlearnery, 
Sax.) the being without feathers or unfledged. 
FEAT'LY, oddly, after an unuſual or un- 
couth manner. 
FEATNESS, oddneſs, uncouthneſs. 
FEASING (with rage # gr ravelling out 
any great rope or cable at ends. 


ague, IL. | 7 
FEBRICULOS'ITY ( febriculofitas, L.) 
the ſame as febricitation. | 
FEBRICULO'SE ( febrieulofſus, L.) that 
hath or is ſubject to a high fever. 
FE/CULA (in ages 1 6 a white, mealy 
ſubſides and ga- 
thers at the bottom of the juices or liquors of 
divers roots. 
FE/CULENCE {f #culentia, L.) dreggineſa, 
or being full of dregs and lees. | | 
FECUNDNESS ( fecunditar, F.) fertility, 
fruitfulneſs. | 
To FECUN/DIFY (fecundum facere, L.) 


| to render fruitful, 


FEDE- 


FEARFUL'NESS ( gentheulney ye, Sax.) 


FEA/SIBLENESS (of Faiſible, F. and neſs) + 
ormed 
Immoveable FEASTS, are thoſe that are 


confined to the ſame. day of the year; the 
» Good-Friday, 


„ Sax.) to 
ther ones 


F EAT HER--boiling (with Confectionert) is 


and form as it were a flying flake, then they” 


FEBRICTTATTION, an inclining to an 


* 


FE 


FEDERAL. Hoelinefs (with Divine) i. e. 
covenant holineſs, ſuch as is attributed to 
young children born of chriſtian parents and 
newly baptized, as being included within the 
covenant of grace. 

FE DERALNESS (of fæueralis, L.) the 
appertaining to a covenant, 

To FEE (of feak, Sax, a fief} 2 reward, 
wages, Cc. | 

FEE (as Spelman defines it) is a right which 
the vaſſal has in land, or ſome immoveable 
thing of his lord's, to uſe the ſame, and take 
the profits of it hereditarily, rendring to his 
Jord ſuch fendal duties and ſervices as belong 
to military tenure ; the mere propriety of the 
ſol always remaining to the lord, 

FEE abſolute, in an eſtate, &c. of which 
a perſon is poſſeſſed in thoſe general words, 
To us and our heirs for ever. 

FEE Conditional, is that whereof a perſon 
is poſſeſſed in theſe words, To us and our beirs, 
- FEE'BLENESS (foiblefe, F.) weakneſs, 
languidneſs, 

FEED, paſture. Milton, | 
after a feeling manner. 

FEELING, or touching, is one of the 
external ſenſes, whereby we get the ideas of 
ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, hot, cold, 
wet, dry, or other tangible qualities; as 
alſo of diſtance, itching titillation, pain, &c. 

Some have gone ſo far as to reduce all the 
other ſehſes to this, affirming that before we 
have any internal knowledge our ſeveral or- 
gans are externally truck, which excites the 
reſpective ideas of ſcent, hearing, &c, 

FEET (forap, Sax.) parts of an animal 
body ; alſo a meaſure, in length 12 inches. 

FEET (in Poetry) the French and Italian 
poets are unacquainted with feet and quantity; 
and ſome have weakly imagined that the 
Engliſh have none; but we find by a very 
little alteration, that the harmony of the 
ſweeteſt verſe is ſpoiled; and that plainly 
ſhews, that the meaſure of feet and quantity, 
deing truly obſerved, makes the muſick, as 
may be perceived in what follows. 

When man on many multiplied bis kind, 

When man multiplied bis kind en many. 

FEI'GNING ( feinant, F. fngens, L.] mak 
ing a ſhew of, counterfeiting, Cc. - 

A FEINT (in Mufick) a ſemi-tone, the 
ſame that is called Diet. Y 

A FEINT (in Rbetorick) a figure whereby 
the orator touches on ſomething, in making 
a ſhew of paſſing it over in ſilence. 

To FELI'CITATE {felicitare, L.) to 
make or render happy. t 1 

FELI'CITOUS u, L.) happy. 

FELI'/CITOUSNESS (of Allie, L.) 
happineſs, happy circumſtances. 

FELICITY, the Goddefa (in Painting, &c.) 
was repreſented 28a lady ſitting on an imperial 
- throne, holding in one hand a caduceus, and 


FE 


| veſtment trimmed with filver. 
FELL Wort, an herb. 
4 (of pellnyy ve, Sax.) fierce» 


FEL'LOWS (in Fortification) are fix pieces 
of wood, each of which form an arch of a 
circle, and thoſe joined altogether by duledges, 
make an intire circle with twelve ſpokes, 
which make the wheel of a gun-carriage. 
| FEL!/LOWSHIP, agreement, harmony; 
alſo the place, dignity or profit a member of 
| college in the univerſity enjoys. 
FELO DE SE (in Law) one who commits 
felony by laying violent hands on himſelf; a 
' ſelf-murderer, ſuch an one is to be interred 
without Chriftian burial, with a ftake drove 
thro* his corps, and to forfeit his goods. 

FELONIOUs (en felon, F. of felons, L.) 
after a felonious manner. 

FELO'NIOUSNESS, felonious quality or 
circumſtances, 

FELTS, i. e. felt bats, were firſt made in 


beginning of the reign of king Henry VIII. 
FELUC'CA, a little veſſel with fix oars, 
not covered over, and much uſed in the Me- 
diterranean, It is in fize about that of a 
ſloop or chaloup. It may bear its helm on 
both fides, which is likewiſe ſhifted from be- 
hind forwards occaſionally, | 

FEN (with Geographers) a mooriſh, quaggy, 
watery ground. Fens are of two kinds, the 
firſt ſo mixed with earth and water, as not to 
bear a man treading on them, which neither 
receive nor ſend forth rivers ; the ſecond are 
ponds or collations of water, with pieces of 
dry land raiſed here and there above the ſur- 
face of it, and theſe are oftentimes the heads 
or ſprings of rivers. 

FEN'CER (of defendre, F.) a ſword-player, 


Co 
Simple FEN'CING, is what is performed 

| directly and ſimply on the ſame line. 
| Compound FENCING, includes all the poſ- 
fible arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, 
and cauſe him to leave unguarded the place 
that is deſigned to be attacked. 
FENES'TRA Rotunda ( Anatomy) a hole 
| in the barrel of the ear that leads to the coch- 
lea, and is coyered by a fine membrane cloſed 
in the rift of the hole, L. 

FEN'NISH 7 ( penniFs Sax,) full of, or 

FEN'NY abounding with fens. 

FEO'DUM laicum (Old Records) a lay- fee, 
or land held in fee from a lay-lord, by com- 
mon ſervices, in oppoſition to the ecclefiaſtical 
holding in frank almoine, L. 

FEODUM Mhilitis (Old Rec.) or 

FEODUM militare, knights fee, which by 
the uſual computation is 480 acres ; 24 acres 
making a wirgate, 4 virgates a hide, and 5 
hides a knight's fee, L. 


grant of honours, caſtles, manours, meſ- 


in the other a cornucapia, clad in a purple 
| 0 


England by Spamards and Dutchmen, in the 


FEOF/FMENT (Common Law) the gift or 


ſuages, lands or other corportal or — 
- 


woe WW aeomwc nj 


idle things of the like nature to another in * So ſpake the fervent angel 3 but his ret 


body 


lar negative. 


F E 


fee-ſimple, #, . to him and his heirs forever, 


by the delivery of ſeiſin, and the poſſeſſion of 
ze thing giveo, whether the gift made by 


deed or writing. . 
FERI'NE (ferinu, L.) of or like wild 


beaſts, 

- FERI'O (with 1 a mood, when 
the firſt fition o 

is an univerſal negative, the ſecond a particu- 

FERISONN (with Logicians) a term when 
the propoſitions are anſwerable to ferio, as no 
ſeverity is Pleofent, — ſeverity is neceſſary, 
therefore ſomething tbat is neceſſary js not plea- 

ant, 

FER/MENT (in Phyſficks) any kind of 
body, which being applied to another, pro- 
duces a fermentation therein, as the acid in 
leaven, Ic. See Fermentation. 

To be in a FERMENT), to be diſcompoſed 
or warm in mind. 

To FEERMEMT ( fermentare, L.) to riſe 
or puff up as leaven or yeaſt does; to work 
as beer or other liquors do, ſo as to clear itſelf 
from dregs and impurities, 

FERMENTA'*TION, an inteſtine motion 
or commotion of the ſmall inſenſible particles 
of a mixt body, arifing without any apparent 
mechanical cauſe, as when leaven or yeaſt 
ferments. 

FERMENTATION (with Phyficiam) any 
gentle motion of the parts of or 

uice, that is occaſioned by ſomething that | 

elps to clarify, exalt and render them more 
ſubtil ; ſo as to reduce them to a healthful 
and natural ſtate. | 

FERMEN TATION (with Chymifts) a 
kind of ebullition or bubbling up, raiſed” by 
the ſpirits that endeavour to get out of a mixt 

; ſo that meeting with groſs earthy parts, 
which . oppoſe their paſſage, they ſwell and 
render the liquor thin, till they find their way. 

FER/RET, a little 4 footed animal about 
the ſize of a weaſle, with a long ſnout and 
thick tail, it has but 4 teeth, but with theſe. 
it bites mortally ; but being muzzled it is put 
mto coney-burroughs to force rabbits out of 
their holes into gins and traps, placed at the- 
mouths of the holes, 

FER RU'GINOUSNESS (of ferrugineus, 
9 being like, or of the nature of ruſty iron. 
ERRU'RE, a ſhoeing of horſes, F. 

To FERRY (probably of yanan, to paſs 
over, or of ferri, L. to be carried) a place in 
a river where perſons, horſes, coaches, Cc. 
9 ER!TILNESS ( li * tfulneſs 

F ilitas, L.) frui 
1 4 ens be) : 

o FER'TILIZE (fertiliſer, F.) to make 
fertile, fruicful 4+ 1 Was 

FERVEN'T {fervens, L. fervent, F.) 1. 
Hot, boiling : 2. hot in temper, vehement: 
3- ardent in piety, warm in zeal, flarhing with 
de votion. 


a categorical ſyllogiſm 


FE 


None ſeconded, as out of ſeaſon judg'd, 
Or ſingular and raſh, Milt. Par. Left. 
FERVENTLV, eagerly, vehemently, with 
pious ardor, with holy real. r 1 
FER VID (fer vidus, L.) hot, full of heat 
or fervor, vehement, eager. | 


FERVIDITY (ferviditas, L.) fer- 
FER VIDNESS & vency, great heat, 
| eagerneſs, 


RULA (with Surgeons) ſplints or light 
chips made of fine paper glued together, or 
leather, &c, for binding up; looſened or diſe 
jointed bones, after they have been ſet again, 
L | 


 FERVOR (ferver, L. ferweur, F.) 1. 
Heat, warmth, 
Like bright Aurora, whoſe refulgent ray 
Fortells the ferwour of enſuing day, 
And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks re- 
treat 
To leafy ſhadows, from the threat*ned heat. 
Waller „ 
Theſe ſilver drops, like morning dew, 
Foretell the fervour of the day; 
So from one cloud ſoft ſhow'rs we view, 
And blaſting light”nings burſt wy. 


2. Heat of mind, zeal, ardor of devotion. 

FER'VOR of the Matrix, a diſeaſe when 
the intire fubſtance of the womb is extreme 
hot, attended with a pain and heavineſs of 
the loins, a loathing, ſuppreſſion of urine or 
the like; at the ſame time the patient being 
very defirous of copulation, though by reaſon 
of pain at the ſame time the fears it. 

FES/TIVOUSNESS (of feftivus, L.) plea- 
ſantneſs, wittineſs, jocular 

FESTOONS 
(in 9 
the French 
them Feftoons, 


* of Feſtus, 

merry, f - 
vial, being uſu- 
ally applied on 
feſtival occaſions) an ornament of carved worle 
in manner of wreaths or garland (hanging 
down) of flowers or leaves twiſted together, 
thickeſt at the middle, and ſuſpended by the, 


att mm 4 


two extremes, whence it hangs down perpen- 


dicularly as in the figure, 

FETCH (in Trade) an over-reaching ar 
charging more than ſhould be, 

FETCH, a deception or gloſs upon a mat- 
ter, a ſubtil come oyer, or ſounding of a per- 
ſons intentions, inclinations, &c. by aſking 
queſtions ſeeming not ta relate to the matter 
in hand. 

FETCH him up (Sea Phraſe) ſignifies give 


| chaſe, or Jon a ſhip, 


FET'IDNESS (of fetidus, L.) ftinking- 
ace, Mi- Hvar. of ey 9] 8 


FEU'DAL 7 (in 0% Records) of or be- 


FO DAL F longing to a feud or fee. 
| : - FEU 


DA. 


oak 
F E. * 

TEU!DATORY, a vaſfal vr perſon who | 
holds of a ſovereign in fee, i. e. on condition 
of yielding fealty and homage or other ſervice. 

Krups (with Civilians) a volume of the 
civil law, ſo called, becauſe it contains the 
cuſtoms and. ſervices, which a vaſſal does to 
His ſovereign prince or lord, for the lands or 
Fees that he holds of him, : | 

An Eſſential FEVER, is one, the primary 
cauſe of which is in the blood itſelf, and does 
not ariſe as an effect or ſymptom from any 
other diſcaſe in the ſolids or other parts. 

" A Symptomatical FEVER, is one which 
ariſes as an accident or ſymptom of ſome diſ- 
order that is antecedent to it. $7 
A Diary FEVER, is that which ordinarily 
does not laſt longer than 24 hours. | 
A Hefick FEVER (of zar, of eie, 
Gr. habitude) is one that is Now, and durable, 
extenuating and emaciating the body by in- 
ſenſible degrees. . 


ä 
© 


Putrid FEVER, one ariſing from the diſ- | 


charge of putrid, purulent matter from ſome | 


morbid. part, as an ulcer in the lungs. 4 * | 
Burn a very acute fever, 
A, FEVER © attended with a ve 
Hement heat, intolerable thirſt, a dry congh, 
a delirium and other violent ſymptoms. | 
HA Colliguative FEVER, one wherein the 
whole body is conſumed and emaciated in a 
Mort time, the ſolid parts and the fat, @c, 
are melted down, and carried off by a Diar- 
zhe&a, Sweat, Urine, &c. | 
A NQuotidian FEVER, is one where the 
_paroxiſm returns every day. 
A double Quotidian FEVER, is one the 
paroxiſm of which comes twice in 24 hours. 
Tertian FEVER, one which returns every 


other day, and is of 2 kinds, legitimate and | 


2 legitimate Tertian FEVER, is one that 
laſts only 12 hours, and is followed by an 
abſolute intermiſſion. 72 | 
A ſpurious Tertian FEVER, holds longer 
than 12 hours, and ſometimes 18 or 20 hours, 
A double Tertian FEVER, is one that re- 
turns twice every other day. 
A Quartan FEVER, is one which returns 
only every 4th day. | 
A Nuartan FEVER, is one which 
has 2 paroxiſms every 4th day, _ 
A Triple Quartan FEVER, is one that 
has 3 paroxiſms every 4th day. 17 
Eruptirve FEVERS, are ſuch as, befides 
the ſymptoms common to other fevers, have 
their crifis attended with cutaneous eruptions. 
Peſtilential FEV ERS, are ſuch as are acute, 
contagious and mortal. | 
Petechial FEVERS, are a malignant kind 
of fevers, wherein, befides the other fevers 
on the 4th day, or oftner on the 7th day, 
there appear petechiæ or red ſpots: like flea- 
bites on the breaſt, ſhoulders and abdomen. 
FE/VERISH, having the ſymptoms of a 
fever ; or inclinable to a fever, 


FI" 
2 


 FE\VERISHNESS, feyetiſh ſymptom f 
| or inclinableneſs 1771 wk x . F 

FEVILLAN ( ookery)- ſmall 
tarts filled with ſweet-meats, F. ) 

FEW'NESS (of peapney ye, Sax.) ſmall. 
neſs of number. * 25 

F FAU'T (in the ſcale of Mufti the 
Oh note of the 3 ſeptenaries of the 

amut. | FF 

FI'BRA, a fibre, a fimilar part of the ani - 
mal body, called alſo a filament. 

FI'BRES 7 (in Anatomy) are long ſlender 

FI/BERS I threads, which being vari- 
ouſly interwpven or wound up, form the ya. 
rious ſolid parts of an animal body, or they 
are round, oblong veſſels in an animal, by 
which the ſpirits are convey d to all parts of 
the body, fo that the fibres are the Ramen or 
matter of an animal. tg goons 

FIBERS (in Botany) threads or hair-like 
ftrings in plants, roots, &c. + Kc 

The FIBRES are by Anatomifis diſtinguiſhed 
into 4 kinds, as carnous or s pervors, 
tendinaus, and ęſſeous or bouy ; Which again 
2 divided, according as — are ſituated, 

to B 
Direct longitudinal FIBRES, thoſe are ſuch 
as proceed in right-lines. 

Tranſverſe FIBRES, are ſuch as go acroſ 
the longitudinal ones. F 

Obligue FIBRES, are ſuch as croſs or in- 
terſect them at unequal angles, 

Maſcular FIBRES, are ſuch whereof the 
muſcles or fleſhy parts of the body are com - 
poſed, theſe are called motive fibres. 

Nervous FIBRES, are thoſe minute thread 
whereof the nerves are compoſed, theſe are 
alſo called ſenfitive fbres, 

FI'BULA, a button, L. las Yo 

FIBULZE Us ( Anatomy) 2 muſcle of the 
leg called Peronæus primus, L. 

FIBULA (with ancient Surgeons) a ſort of 
| material or bandage for the cloling up wounds, 
| concerning which authors differ. Guido ſays, 
that theſe fSbula's were made of iron circles, 
as it were ſemicircles crooked backwards on 


both ſides, the hooks whereof being faſtened 


on both ſides to the gaping wound, anſwered 
exactly one another, Celſus ſays, that ſibula 1, 
were made of a needle-tull of ſoft-untwiſted 
filk or thread, wherewith they ſewed the lips 
of the gaping wound together. Fn 
FIBULA (with Anatomiſis) the leſſer and 
outer bone of the leg, the focrie minus, Hip- 
pocrates uſes the word for that part only of 
the bone that ſorms the outer ancle, perhaps 
rom they uſed to buckle their ſhoes in that 
ace; | 
y FICK/LENESS, inconſtancy, variableneſs, 
wavering in mind, changeable humour, 
FICTILENESS (of @ilis, L.) earthineſs, 
or the being made of earth, as earthen veſſels, 
of the quality of earth. | 
FICTVTIOUSNESS (of f#itivs, I.) 


FOI, counterfeitneſs, — 
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- #11/DLING (of fdlen, Teut.) playing 


don a fiddle 3 alſo doing or acting triflingly. 
erg Busso (in Civil Law) a furety, 
one who is a pledge CR for another, 
cially in a pecuniary affair. 
iD L'I TY ( fidelitas, L. fidelite, F.) 
faithfulneſs, integrity, honeſty. 

FIDU/CIAL (fducia/is, L. truſty, ſure. 

FIDUCIARY (fduciarius, L.) truſty, 
fure 3 aiſo taken upon truſt, ſo as to be re- 
ſtored again. 2 

FIE (V] F. vab ! L.) an intetjection de- 
noting diſapprobation on account of abſurdity, 
obſcenity, &c. 

FIELD Offcers (in an Army) are ſuch as 
have the power and command over a whole 
regiment, viz. Colonel, Lieutenant -Colone! and 
Major; but thoſe whoſe commands reach no 
farther than a troop, are not field - officers. 

FIELD of a Painting, the ground of it, 

FIELD Works (in Fortif,) are works thrown 
up by an army in the beſieging of a fortreſs ; 
or by the beſieged in defence of the place. 

FIE/RABRAS (i. e. fierce at arms) an 
hector or bully, F. 

FIERCENESS ( ferocitas, L. ferocite, F.) 
curſtneſs, ſternneſs, beſtial fury. 

FI'ERINESS (Ty nie gney 7, Sax.) fiery 
or furious nature or quality. 

FIERY (Fypicg, Sax.) hot, furious, haſty, 

c. 

FIFE, a county in Scotland, &c. 

FIFE (fre, F.) a fort of wind mufick, a 
ſmall pipe. 

FIGA'RY, (2. d. vagary, of vagari to 
rove and ramble up and down) a roving or 
roaming about; alſo a caprice or whimſey. 

FIG HTIER (of yyhy of Fohran, Sax.) 
one who fights. 

Running FIGHTS (at Sea) are where the 
enemies ſhip does not ſtand the battle, but is 
continually chas'd. 

FIG URAL Numbers are ſuch num- 
_ FIG'URATIVE Numbers 5 bers as do or- 
dinarily repreſent ſome geometrical figure, and 
are always conſidered in relation thereto, be- 
ing either /tneary, ſuperficial or ſolid, 

FIG'URANCE 22 L.) an ex- 
MW figuring, or drawing forms or ſhapes, 

c | 


FIG'URATE Deſcant (with Muſ.) is that 
wherein diſcords are intermix'd with the con- 
cords, call'd alſo forid deſcant, and may aptly 
be termed the rhetorical part of muſick, in- 
aſmuch as here are brought in all the variety 
of points, ſyncopes, figures, and whatever 
elſe is capable of affording an ornament to 
the compoſition, 

FIG'URATE counterpoint (in Muſ.) that 
wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along 
with the concords, | A 

FIGURA'TION, a faſhioning, a reſem- 
dlance, a ſhape ; alſo a chimerical viſion, L. 

FIGURATION (with Rhetoricians) a fi. 
sure in which there is a repreſentation of the 


| manners and paſſions of men, either to their 


FI 


: 


raiſe or reproach. { 

FIG'/URATIVE (fgurativus,' L.) of or 
pertaining to, or ſpoken by way of figure, or 
that reaches under ſome,obſcure reſemblance. 

FIGURATIVE Seile, is one which abounds 
in figures. 0 | 

FIG'URATIVELY (fgurement, F. fgu- 
rative, L.) after a figurative manner, or 
ſpoken by way of figure. 

FIGURE (in Theology) the myſteries repre- 
ſented or delivered obſcurely to us under cer- 
tain types in the Old Teftament, 

FIGURE (with Grammar.) an expreſſion 
which deviates from the common and na- 
tural rules of grammar; either for the ſake 
of elegancy or brevity, as when any word is 
left to de ſupplied by the reader, &c, 

Regular FIGURE, is one which ig equila- 
teral and equiangular. 

1 FIGURE, is that which is nat 
t | ' 
FIGURE (in Conick) is the rectangle 

made under the /atus refum and tranſuerſum 

in the Hyperbola, 

FIGURE (in ArcbiteFure) ſculpture, re- 
preſentation of things made on ſolid matter. 

FIGURE (in Painting, Drawing, &c.) the 


| lines and colours which form the repreſenta- 


tion of a man or any thing elſe., 

FIGURE (in Daxcing) the feveral ſteps 
which the dancers make in order and cadence, 
which mark divers figures on the floor, 

FIGURE (in Rbetorick) is when a word is 
uſed to ſignify a thing which is not proper to 
it, and which uſe has applyed to ſomething 
elſe ; then that manner of expreſſion is figura- 
tive ; or figures are manners of expreſſion diſ- 
tin& from thoſe that are natural and common. 

FIG'URES (in Rbetorick) are not to be 


Rhetoricians for the ornament of their dif- 
courſe, God has not denied to the ſoul what 
he has granted to the body; ag the body 
knows how to repel injuries, ſo the ſoul can 
detend itſelf as well, and it is not by nature 
immoveable, when it is attacked; all the 
figures which the foul makes uſe of in diſ- 
courſe, when it is moved, have the ſame ef- 
fect as the poſtures of the body. Figures in 
diſcourſe are as proper to defend the mind, as 
poſtures are to defend the body in corporeal 
attacks 

Tteatrical FIGURES (among Rbetoricians) 
are ſuch as bad orators affect when they mea- 
ſure their words, and give them a cadence to 
tickle the ears; tho* they figure their diſ- 
courſes, yet it is with ſuch figures, which be- 
ing compared to theſe that are ſtrong and per- 
ſuafive, are like the poſtures in a dance to 
thoſe in a battle. The art and affeRation that 
appears in a painted diſcourſe, ſays a certain 
author, are not the character of a ſoul truly 
touch'd with the things it ſpeaks of, but 
under no concern at all, 
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FIGURES of Diſcourſe, ate extraordinary | 


ways of ſpeaking, very different from the com- 
mon and natural. 3. 

 . FIGURES of Words (among Rhetoricians) 
are quite different from figures of diſcourſe ; 
for figures of diſcourſe are produced chiefly by 
the agitations of the ſoul ; figures of words 
are the calmneſs and ſtudy of the mind. A 
figure of words conſiſts ſometimes in the re- 
petition of the ſame word, the ſame letter, 
and the fame found, which, tho' it is often 
diſagreeable, yet never ſhocks when the repe- 
tition is made with art, This repetition is 
made ſometimes in the beginning of ſentences, 
ſometimes in the middle, and ſomerimes in the 
end of ſentences, 

FIG'/'URED ( figur?, F. figuratus, L.) re- 
preſented, having figures or forms drawn wp- 
on it, 

FI'LCHER (un filon, F.) a private thief. 

FILET with Botaniſts) is uſed to fignify 
thoſe threads that are uſually found in the 
middle of flowers, as the Lily, Tulip, &c. 

. FIL'/IALNESS (of fliatio, L.) ſonſhip. 

FIL'LET (lum, L. fillet, F.) the fleſhy 
part of the leg of a calf, ſheep, @c. adjoin- 
ing to the loin. 

FILLET (in Anat.) the extremity of the 
membranous ligament under the tongue, more 
commonly called the Frenum or bridle, 

FIL/LETS (with Painters) a little rule or 
riglet of leaf-gold drawn over certain mould- 
ings, or on the edge of frames, 12 &c. 

FIL'LETED (of filet, F. of flum, L. a 
thread) having a fillet or fillets. 

FIL'LIGRANE (of m and granum, L.) 
a kind of inrichment on gold and filver, deli · 
cately wrought in manner of little threads or 

ins, or both intermix'd, 

To FIL'LIP (probably g. fly up) to throw 
up a piece of money with one's finger and nail; 
alſo to hit with the ſame method. 

FILM'INESS (of Film, Sax.) filmy qua- 
lity, or abounding with films or thin ſkins, 

FILM'Y (Filmic, Sax. probably of wela- 
men, L.) having or being full of films, 

FIL'TERED ( filtre, F. of filtrum, a 

FIL'TRATEDY ſtrainer, L.) ftrained 
through a paper, cloth, &c, 

FILTHI/ILY (of Filsilic, Sax.) after a fil- 
thy manner. 

FILTH'INESS (Fi'Sinerpe, Sar. ) 
dirtineſs, impurity, obſcenenels, naſtineſs, 


. 
FILiTHY (Filsc, Sax.) dirty, baſe, im- 
pure, naſty, obſcene. 


FI'NALLY (finalement, F. finaliter, L.) 
in the laſt place, in the end. ; 


FIND/IBLENESS (of fnd:bilis, L.) capa- 


bleneſs of being cleft. 

FI'NENESS (fineſſe, L.) ſpruceneſs, gay- 
neſs in cloaths; alſo thinneſs and ſmalineſs of 
threads in cloth, &c. 


FINES for Alienation (Law term) were 


certain fines paid ro the king by his tenants in 


FI 


| chief, for licerice to alien or make over then 
lands to others, 

A FINE Executed (in Lrw) is ſuch, ag 
of its own force gives a preſent poſſeſſion (at 
leaſt in Law) to a cognizee, ſo that he needs 
no writ of habere facias ſeiſinam, for executing 
the ſame, but may enter. 

A FINE Executory (in Law) is ſuch as cf 
its own force does not execute the poſſeſſion in 
the cognizee. 

Jingle FINE (in Law) one by which 
nothing is granted or rendered back again 
by the cognizees to the cognizors or any of 
them. 


| 


A double FINE, contains a grant and ren. 
der back either of ſome rent, common, or 
other thing out of the land, Cc. to all or 
ſome of the cognizors for ſome eftate, limit- 
ing thereby the remainder to ftrangers, not 
named in the writ or covenant. 

FINE Drawing, a rentering, a fine and 
imperceptible ſewing up the parts of a cloth, 
Sc. torn or rent in the drefling, wear- 
ing, &c. 

FINES!SE, fineneſs, that peculiar delicacy 
perceived in works of the mind; alſo the 
niceſt, moſt ſecret or ſublime parts of any art 
or ſcience, F. 

FIN'ICALNESS (prob. of fn or Fneſſe, F. 
affectedneſs in dreſs. N A 

FIN'ISHEK (celui gui f nit, F. finitor, L.) 
one who finiſhes, ends, or makes com pleat, 

FIN'ISHING (with Arcbiteclt) is frequent- 
ly applied to a Crowning, Croter, @c. raiſed 
over a piece of building to terminate, com- 
| pleat or finiſh it. 

FINITE'NESS (of finitus, L.) bounded- 
neſs, determinateneſs. 

FINI'TEUR (in Lalian, riding Academic) 
a term uſed importing the end of a career or 
courſe. 

FIN/ITIVE ( finitivus, L.) defining. 

FIRE (Fyne, Sax. wye, Gr.) 
| FIRE (with Naturalifts) is by ſome defined 
to be a company of particles of the third ele- 
ment, moved with the moſt rapid motion 
imaginable; or a lucid and fluid body, con - 
fiſting of earthy particles, moſt ſwittly mov- 
ed by the matter of the firſt element, upon 
which they ſwim, as it were. 

Fire is not only propagated ſeveral ways, 
where there is none. 1. By collecting the 
ſun's rays in a convex glaſs, which will ſet fire 
to that point on which the rays fall, provid- 
ed it to be a combuſtible matter, 1. e. ſuch as 
will burn. 2, By ſtriking flints one againſt 
the other or againſt ſteel. 3. By rubbing wood 
or iron, or any other ſolid body, a great while 
together and very hard, at laſt it will take 
fire; alſo by winding cords about a ſtick, and 
ſwiftly twitching them this way and that way, 
wil: ſet them on fire, Some hard canes ſtruck 
with a tobacco-pipe, will force out fire. 

As to the effects of fire, they are various 


as the matter that feeds it. I fire be ſet to 
g W 


but to excite a flame, both the fire and com- 
buſtible matter muſt have the adyantage of a 
reaſonable free air, or elſe the fire is choaked 
and goes out. And tho? a place is not wholly 
without air, yet if that air have no commu» 
nication with the open air, ſo as to go back- 
ward and forward thro* ſome paſſage, the ma- 
terials ſet on fire muſt go out; whereas fire 
in an open place will continue to burn gl] all 
the fewel is ſpent. A lighted candle quickly | 
goes out in a glaſs ſo well ſtopt that no air can 
come into it. 

FIRE (according to the ancient Philoſophers) 
was accounted an element in nature, created 
with the quality of heating, burning or deſtroy- 
ing whatever had too great a mixture of it; 
but according to the modern Philoſophy, it is 
defined to be only the effect of a violent or 
rapid motion, excited in or upon the conſum- 
ing body, fo that whatever heats, warms or 
burns, is called fire, ; 

FIRE „eee is us'd to a 
courage, ſpirit, metal, vivacity or briſkneſs 
in mankind, or animals; and at other times 
it is us'd of the matter of fire, as coals, 
wood and other combuſtibles, by the name of | 
firing, 

Greek FIRE, a compoſition of combuſtible | 
matter compounded by one Callinicus, an engi- 
neer of Heliopolis in Syria, in the ſeventh cen- 
tury, in order to deftroy the Saracens ſhips, 
which was by that means effected by the ad- 
miral of the emperor Pogonatus's fleet, and 
30000 men deſtroy'd. 

The ingredients of this compoſition or fire 
were Sulphur, - Naphthe, Putch, Gums, 
Bitumen and other drugs ; and the property 
of it was that it would burn briſkeſt in water 
and would diffuſe it ſelf on all fides, according 
to the impreſſion given it. It was not to be 
quench'd by any thing but oil or a mixture of 
vinegar, urine and ſand. In the uſing of it 
it was blown out of long tubes of copper, or ſhot 
it out of croſs bows or other ſpringy inſtru- 
ments. 

FIRE of London, a dreadful conflagration 
in the year 1666, which began the ſecond of 
September, in Pudding-lane, and in three days 
ſpace conſumed 78 pariſh-churches, 5 chapels, 
and befides halls and the Exchanges, 13200 
houſes ; the whole loſs valued at ggooo0o 
pounds ſterling, 

FIRE, as to give the fire to a horſe, is to 
apply the firing-iron red 
natural ſwelling, in order to diſcuſs it. 

FIRE Ships, are ſbips charged with arti- 
ficial fire-works, who having the wind of an 
enemy's ſhip, grapple her and ſet her on fire. 

FIRE-POTS (with Engineers) are ſmall 
earthen pots, into which is put a grenade 
filled with powder, and covered with a piece 
of parchment and two matches laid acroſs 
lighted, which is to be thrown by a handle of 
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wood or looſer materials, they begin to ſame; 


2 


to ſome preter- | 


. who 
{| ſhews. 


FIRE-BARE 
FIRE-BOOT 
on the higheſt hill in every hundred through- 
out the kingdom of England. 
Elementary FIRE FT is ſuch as it exiſts in 
Pure FIRE itſelf, and which we 
properly call fire; of itſelf it is inperceptible, 
and only diſcovers itſelf by certain effets 
which it produces in bodies. 
Common FIRE 7 is that which eriſts in 
Culinary FIRE I ignited bodies, or is ex- 
cited by the former in combuſtible matter, 
Potertial FIRE, is that contained in 
medicines. 5 * 
FIRE-Workers, labourers or under-officers 
to the fire-maſters, 
Wheel FIRE (with 
lighted all round a cruci 
2 all alike. 
Olympick FIRE, is that of the ſun 
lected in the focus of a burning mirrour. 2 
Actual FIRE (with Surgeons) is a hot iron. 
FIRE-Mefeer (in our Train of Artillery) an 
officer who gives directions, and the propor- 


* 
N 


(of Fx ne bean han, Sax.) 


„e) one that is 
or other veſſel, to 


* 


tions of the ingredients for all the compoſitions 


of fire- works. 


FIRE Stone, a ſtone uſed about chimneys 
or fire- hearths, which receives, retains, and 
alſo emits heat, | 
FIRE-Earer, a ſort of charlatan, or one 

pretends to eat fire before ſpectators at 


FIRE-Works, are preparations made of 
gun-powder, ſulphur, and other inflammable 
— on occaſion of publick rejoicings, 


. 

Wild-FIRE, a ſort of artificial or factitious 
fire, which will burn even under water; and 
alſo with greater violence than out of it. 

Walking FIRE, a Jack in a Lantborn, or 
Will in a Wiſp. | 

St. Anthony's FIRE, a certain diſeaſe, 

Degrees of FIRE (with Chymiſts) are five. 

The fe degree is equal-to the natural heat 
of a human body, or that of a hen hatching 
her eggs. | 

The ſecond degree, is ſuch as gives a perſon 
pain, but does not deſtroy or conſume the 
parts, as that of a ſcorching ſun. 

The third degree, js that of boiling water, 
which ſeparates and deſtroys the parts of bo- 
dies. 

The fourth degree, is that which melts me- 
tals and deſtroys every thing elſe. 

The tb degree, is that whereby gold is 
made to emit fumes and evaporate. 

FIRKIN-Man, one who buys ſmall beer of 
the brewer, and ſells it again to his cuſtomers. 

FIRM (firmus, L.) 1. Strong, not eaſily 
pierced or ſhaken, hard, oppoſed to ſoft : 2, 
conſtant, ſteady, reſolute, fixed, unſhaken. 

The man that's reſolute and juſt, 
F:rm to his principles and truſt, 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind, 


match, to burn what they deſign to ſet N 


re to. 
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a ſort of beacon to be ſet 


FI 


FIZ/ZING (weſſes, F.) a breaking wind ; 


backwards without a noiſe, 

To FIRM {firmo, L.) 1. To ſettle, con- 
firm, to eſtabliſh, to fix. 
Oh thou, who free ſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate 
Be preſent ſtill; O goddeſs, in our aid 
Proceed, and firm thoſe omens thou haſt made. 

Pope's Stat, 

2. To fix without wand'ring. 

FIRMAMENT (frmamentum, L.) the ſky, 
the heavens. 

The firmament expanſe of liquid, pure, 

Tranſparent, elemental air, diffus'd 

In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 

Of this great round. Milt. Par. Loft. 

FIRMNESS, ſtability, hardneſs, ſolidity, 
Readineſs, conſtancy, reſolution. 

FIR'/MA (in the Pra#ick in Scotland) a 
duty which the tenant pays to his landlord. 

FIR'/MAN (in India, or the MoguPs coun- 
try) a paſſport or permit granted to foreign 
veſſels to trade within their juriſdiction. 

FIR MARV, a farmer's right to the lands 


and tenements let to him, ad frmam, Lato term. 


FIR ME (Old Rec.) a farm or land and te- 
nements, hired at a certain rate. 

. FIRMINESS (in a W Senſe) ac- 
cording to Mr. Boyle, confiſts, in that the 
particles which compoſe ſuch bodies as are 
commonly called firm or ſolid, are pretty 
groſs, and are either ſo much at reſt, or fo 
entangled one with another, 'that there is a 
mutual coheſion, or ſticking together of their 
parts, ſo that they cannot flow from, flide 
over, or ſpread themſelves every way from 
one another, as the parts of fluid bodies can, 
or it is defined to be a conſiſtence or that ſtate 
of a body, wherein its ſenſible parts are ſo 


united together, that a motion of one part 


induces a motion of the reſt, 

FIRST Fruits, the profits of fpiritual liv- 
ings for one year, which in old time were 
given to the Pope throughout Chrifendom, but 
here in Ene land, tranſlated to the king, by 
ſtat. 260f Henry VIII. and queen Anne, in the 
third year of ber reign, granted that whole 
revenue to ſettle a fund for the augmentation 
of the poor clergy. . 

FIRST Fruits (among the Fewws) were the 
firſt produce of ripe corn, and other fruits, 
alſo of man or beaſts, which they were com- 
manded to offer to God to fanctify and pro- 
cure a bleſſing on the reſt of the product. 

FISC [(fiſcus, L.) the treaſury of a prince 
or ſtate; or that to which all things due to 
the pablick do fall. 

Green FISH, is what has been lately ſalted 
and ſtill remains moiſt. 

Red FISH, is ſome freſh fiſh broiled on a 


eriliron, then fryed in oil, and afterwards 


bar elled up in ſome proper liquor, 

Oviparous FISHES, ſuch as produce their 
kind by eggs or ſpawn. 

Vivipareus FISHES, ſuch as produce their 
kind alive. 


— 


| 


| 


| 


| 


f/þ and Salt. fiſb-mongert, 


Pluviatiſe FISHES, river fiſh, 

Cetaceous FISHES, thoſe of the whale kind. 

Cartilaginous FISHES, ſuch as have many 
cartilage or griſtles, as thornbacks, &. 

Spineut FISHES, ſuch as have prickles, as 
thornbacks, &c. : ; 

FISH- MONGER -manxene, Sax, 
a ſeller of fiſh. GOO f} 


_ FISH-MONGERS, they were formerly 
two companies, the Stocl- | 


who united Anno 1536, 
They are fix wardens (the 
firſt of which is called the 
prime wardens) 28 aſſiſt- 
ants, and 222 upon the 
livery ; their fine is about 
14 J. They are the 4th 
of the 12 companies, 
Their armorial enſigns are azure, three ol. 
phins naiant in pale, between two pair of 1u- 
cies ſalterwiſe proper crowned or, on a chief 
gules, fix keys in three ſaltires (the ward erd 
upwards) as the crowns, The creſt on a hel- 
met and torce, two arms ſupporting an im- 
perial crown upon the ſecond. The ſupporters 
a merman and mald, the firſt armed, the lat- 
ter with a mirror in her left hand proper, 
The motto, Al! worſhip be to God alone 

FIS'SILE (#/#/is, L.) that may be cleft, 

FISSILENESS (of f/lis, L.) aptneſs to be 
cleaved. 

FISK ING, running about here and there, 
flirting from place to place. 

FIS!TULATED (f/ulatus, L.) having 2 
fiſtula. 

FIS TV Cuffs, blows with the fiſt. 

A FIT (2. d. a fight) it being a conflict be- 
tween nature and the diſeaſe. 

To FIT (be piz zan, Sax,) to agree with, 
be ſizeable to, to beſeem. 

FITS of eaſy Reflection of the Rays of Light 
(in Opticłs) the diſpoſition of the rays to be 
reflected at ary time, Sir Iſaac Neauton. 

FITS of eaſy Tranſmiſſion (in Opticks) the 
diſpoſition of 16 rays of light to be tianſ- 
mitted, Sir Iſaac Newton. 

FIVE 'Fif, Sax.) V, or «. 

FIVE-FOLD (Fit-feal'd, Sn.) five times 
as much. 

FIVE-FOOT, a fort of ſea · inſect, called 
alſo a ſtar- fiſn. h 

To FIX (fixum, ſup, of figere, L. fixer, 
F.) to faſten, to ſet, to appoint. 

FIX/ED (fx, L. fixe, F.) faſtened, 
ſertled, ſet, appointed. 

FIX'EDNESS 0 a thing, cloſe application, 
attachment, &c. 

FIXEDNESS (with Clymiſt:) a quality op- 
poſite to volatility. 

FIXT Bodies (in the general) are ſuch as 
neither fire nor any corroſive has ſuch effect on, 
as to reduce or reſolve them into their compo- 
nent elements, 1. e. abſolutely to deſtroy them. 


FIXT Bodies (with Clin H) ſuch as 0 
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violence of the fire without evaporating. 
FLAB/BINESS (probably of /abilis, L. 


Det things being commonly ſo) limberneſs, 


neſs and moiſtneſs 3 oppoſite to ſtiffneſs, 
Acc Tx (of flaccidus, L. flaſ- 

FLAC'CIDNESS F + gue, F.) flagingnelſs, 
limberneſs, weakneſs, aptneſs to hang down. 

FLACCI/DITY (in Phyfick) a diſorder of 
the fibres or ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite 
to rigidity or ſtiffneſs, 

FLAGS, are enſigns or tokens” of royalty, 
and for diſtinction at nations, Cc. as to their 
form, all enſigns of war were ſaid to be ex- 
tended on craſs ſtaves, but the Saracens upon 
their ſiezing on the kingdom of — had 

ir flags made pointed or triangular. 
ke Ones & Algiers and all along the 
coaſts of Barbary, bear a fix cornered flag. 
It is gules charged with a moreſk's head, coifed 
with its turban, Cc. 

The French flag is blue, charged with a 
white croſs and the arms of France. 

Merchants ſhips uſually bear their flags on 
the mizzen maſt with the arms of the city 
they belong to. 

FLAG Royal (of England) or ſtandard royal 
qught to he yellow (viz. or) as ſome ſay; or, 
as others, argent or white. It is charged with 
a quartered eſcutcheon of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland. This is never carried 
but by the ſovereign prince himſelf, his high 
admiral or commiſſion, 

Another FLAG Royal (of Englard) is 
quaterly, the firſt and fourth quarter counter- 
quartered, In which the firſt and fourth 
azure, three flower-de-luces, Or. The royal 
arms of France, quartered with the imperial 
enfigns of England, which are in the ſecond 
and third gules, eight /ions paſſant, gardant in 
pale; or in the ſecond place within a double 


treſſure counter flowwer-de-luce, Or, a lion ram- 


pant gules, for the royal arms of Scotland. 
In the ſecond place, azure an 1riſþ harp, Or, 
ſtringed argent for the royal enfigns of Ireland. 
But ſometimes there is an alteration, as in 
ſetting the Engliſb arms beſore the French and 
e like. 
Union FLAG (of England) is gules charged 
with theſe words. | 
FOR THE PROTESTANT RELI- 
GION, AND FOR THE LIBERTY OF 
ENGLAND. 
FLAG (of the admiral of England) is red, 
charged with an anchor argent, ſet in pale, 


_ entangled in, and wound about with a cable 


of the ſame. 

Jack FLAG (of England) is blue, charged 
with a ſaltire argent, and a croſs gules, broder- 
ed argent. 

FLAG (of an Engl Merchantſhip) is red, 
with a Frank quarter argent, charged with a 
croſs gulet. | | 

FLAGS, are the colours that the admirals 
of a fleet earry on their tops, and are marks 
of diſtinction, both of officers and nations. 

Aa Admiral carries his flag on the main 


| 


| 


— 


Mk Hl 
top or top of the main-maſt : the vice A. 


miral carries his on the fore-top, and the rear 
Admiral his on the mizzen-top, © 


When they are to hold a council of war at 


ſea, if it be to be held on board the admiral, - 


the flag hangs in the main-ſbrowds z if on 
board the vice-admiral, in the fore-ſorowds, 


and if on board the rear-admiral, in the miz- 


zen- ſhrowas, b 0 
mmanders of fquadrons carry their flags 

on the mizzen-maſt when in the body of a 
fleet, and on the main-maſt when they com- 
mand a party. It is to be open two-thirds 
of its height, and terminate in a point, 

To lower a FLAG I is to take it in or pull 

To ſtribe a FLAG ſ it down upon the cap. 
And this is a reſpe& due from all ſhips or fleets, 
that are inferior, either in reſpect of right of 
ſovereignty, place, &c. and ſignifies an ac- 
knowledgement and ſubmiſſion, when 
happen to meet with any that are juſtly their 
ſuperiors ; it is alſo a ſignal of yielding, 
And in the caſe of ſovereignty in the nar- 
row ſeas of Britain, it has been long claim'd 
and made good by our kings, that if any 
ſhip of any nation, meeting with an admiral 
of England, ſhall not acknowledge his ſove- 
reignty, by this ſignal of taking in her flags, 
ſhe may and is to be treated as an enemy, 

To beave out a FLAG, is to put it aboard. 

FLAG Officers, are thoſe who command 
the ſeveral ſquadrons of a fleet, as admiral 
vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. e 

FLAGS (with Falconers) the feathers in 
the wings of an hawk, next the principal ones. 

FLAG/GING (Fleo gan, Sax, or fagges 
ren, Dut.) hanging down, growing limber, 
weak or feeble. 4 

FLAG'GY (of Fleogan, Sax.) limber, 
&c.) alſo full of flags or river-graſs. 


FLAGITIOSITY (flagitiofitar, L.) 
FLAGUTIOUSNESS 5 outrageous wick - 
edneſs. i 


FLA'GRANT (flagrans, L.) very hot, 
eager or earneſt; alſo notorious, infamous 3 
alſo evident, manifeſt, 


FLA'GRANTLY (flagranter, L. earneſt - 
ly, ardently; alſo notoriouſly, manifeſtly, Cc. 


FLA'GRANTNESS (flagraniia, L.) 


fla mingneſs, glitteringneſs, ardentneſs of de- 
ſire, earneſtneſs; alſo notoriouſneſs. | 

FLAGRA'TION, a flaming, burning, 
glittering, an ardent defire, L. 

To FLARE {probably of flare, L. to blow) 
to ſweal or melt away as a candle does, 

FLA'KINESS, the having flakes ; flak y 

vality. 

FLA'KY (probably of flaccus, L. a lock of 
wool) in flakes or thin ſlices. ; 

FLAM/BEAU, a torch made of wax, F. 

FLAME (in a figurative ſenſe) an ardent 
* or paſſion ; alſo a raging anger; con- 
futon. 


FLA'MET a large wild fowl of the 


FLAM'MANT & fize of a wild goote, 


thy 


FL 
the legs and wings of which are very long, 
and 2 ſcent ſo exquiſite and ſight ſo quick, 
that it is difficult to be ſhot; ſo that the 
fowlers are forced to get the wind of them, 
and to creep along covered with an ox-hide till 

come within gun-ſhot. 
FLA'MEN (fo called of flamen, a woollen 
thread that was uſually tied about their tem- 

les) a ſort of prieſts among the Romans. 

FLA'MING,(flammans, L.) blazing z alſo 


\ 


Notorious. 

FLA'MINGLY, notoriouſly, egregiouſly. 

F LAMMI'GEROUS (flammigerus, L.) 

ing or procuring flames. 

FLAMMI'VOMOUS (fammivomus, L.) 
that vomits or throws out flames, 

FLANK {(flanc, F.) a fide, 

To FLANK (flanquer, F.) to ſtrengthen 
or defend a fide ; alſo to attack an army on 
the flank or fide. 

FLANK (in Fortification) is that part of 
the rampart that joins the face and the cour- 
tine, comprehended between the angle of the 
courtine, and the angle of the ſhoulder, &c, 
and is the principal defence of a place. 

FLANK oblique ? (in Fortifisation ) that 

Second FLANK 3 part of the courtine, 
where the men can ſee to ſcower the face of 
the oppoſite baſtion; being the diſtance be- 
tween the lines fichant and razant. 

FLANK retired } (in Fortification) is one 

Low FLANK of the platforms of the 
Caſemate, and is ſometimes called the covered 
Rank. This is generally called the Caſemate, 
when there is only one platform retired to- 
wards the capital of the baſtion, and covered 
by the Grillon. p 

FLANKS (in the Manage) the ſides of a 
horſe's buttocks, 

To FLAP (probably of fabbe, Du. or fla- 
bella, L.) to flap or ftrike with the hand, or 
to fly flap as butcher's do. 

A. FLAP, a blow or ſtroke with the open 
nh or ſome broad thing, 

AP'PING (probably of cens, L. 
Hanging down we limbernef: ny 

FLA'RING, ſtaring in the face; alſo epen, 
expoſed, &c. alſo waſting or conſuming waſte- 
fully, as a candle, 

FLASH'INESS (not improbably of facci- 


dus, L.) unſavourineſs in taſte ; alſo want of 


ſolidity or ſubſtance in diſcourſe, 

— FLASK (faſque, F.) a caſe for gun- 

wder, 

A FLASK (in Gunnery) a bed in the car- 
riage of a piece of ordnance. 

FLAT, infipid, unſavoury, having loſt its 
briſk, pungent taſte. 

FLAT in the fore-ſail (Sea term) means, 
hale in the fore - ſail by the ſheet, as near the 
* fide as poſſible; this is done when a ſhip 
will not fall off from the wind. 


FLA'TLY, plainly, poſitively. 
FLATS (in Mzfick) a kind of additional 
notes, contrived, together with ſharps, to 


| FLAWY'Y, havin 


F L 
| remedy the defects of muſical inftruments, 
5 (of mt according to Me- 
nagius of patulus, open, ſpreadin 
— 2 N r 
FLATTTERER (wn flateur, F. of later, 
L.) one that praiſes more than is deſerved, a 
cajoler, &c. | 
FLAT'ULENTNESS (of flatulentus, L.) 
windineſs, flatulency, 
FLATTOUSNESS (flatuoſitf, F.) windi- 
neſs, windy quality. 
FLAUNT/ING (probably of vaunt, v mut. 
in Fl.) giving one's ſelf airs, taking ſtate upon 
one, gawdy and ftately in apparel. 
FLA'VOURING, the giving any thing a 
flavour or good ſcent, 

FLA/VOURLESS, not having any flavour 
or good ſcent. f | 

FLA'VOURY (probably of fawour, Sp. f 
mutato in Fl.) palatable, having a good reliſh, 
ſpoken of wine, Cc. 

FLAW (probably of flo, Sax. fragment 
or flaw, Brit. a ſegment, or Flean, Sax, the 
white of the eye) a deſect in precious ſtones, 
metal, Sc. alſo a little ſkin that grows at 
the root of one's nails. 

g flaws. | 
Fl. Ax EN (of Fleax, Sax.) made of 
To FLAY, See To Flea, . 
FLEER'ING (of lcering, Dan.) looking 
diſdainfully or ſaucily. 

FLEET (of Flean, Sax. to fly) ſwift. 

FLEET (Fleoz, Sax.) a place where the 
tide comes up. 

FLEET!ING (of ylean, Sax. to fly, or 
ufieten, Du. or flietten, Teut.) paſſing away 
continually, as time, Sc. moving away con- 
tinvally from place to place. 

FLEETINESS, fleeting quality; alſo 
ſwiftneſs. 

FLEG'MATICKNESS (of fegmatigue, 
F. pblegmaticus, L. of $\:yparing;, Gr.) be- 
ing troubled with flegm, flegmatick quality. 

FLEM'ISH of flyma, Sax.) belonging to 
the Flemings or Dutch, \ 


q 


| 


Muſculous ſuch as is the ſub- 
Fibrous FLESH A ſtance of the heart 
Fiftular and other parts. 


Parenchymous FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
lungs, liver and ſpleen, was thought to be by 
the ancients ; but this has been found to be 
erroneous. 

Viſcereus FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
ſtomach and guts, 

Glandulous FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
tonſils, the pancreas, the breaſts, &c. 

Spurious FLESH, as that of the lips, gums, 
the glans of the penis, &c. ſo called, becauſe 
it is of a conſtitution different from all the 
reſt, 

FLESH'INESS (of 
fleſh, having much fle 
*. LE SH LESS (Herelear, Sax.) having no 


Flee, Sax.) fulneſs of 


FLESH- 


F L 


$H'LINESS (Flepeline re, Sax.) 
2 1 addictedneſs to ade 
7 FLESH'Y (xlzricg, Sax.) having much 


FLETCH/ERS compa» 
ny. It's probable was as 
ancient as the Bowyers as 
to their incorporation, 
They are governed by two 
wardens, ten aſſiſtants, and 
eighteen on the livery, 
Their enſigns armorial or 
ſeal are a cheveron be- 
tween three arrows. 

FLEURONS (in Cookery) fine tarts or 
puffs of paſtry- work, for garniſhing diſhes 

FLEXAN/IMOUS (ftexanimus, L.) of a 
flexible mind, eaſy to be overcome by perſua- 
fion or entreaty. 

FLEXAN'IMOUSNESS (of flexanimus, 
8 of mind or diſpoſition. 

LEXIBILTTY ( Nexibilitat, L. flex- 
FLEX IBLENESS & 26ilize, F.) pliable- 
neſs, aptneſs to bend or yield 

FLICKERING (of Flicce nian, Sax.) flut- 
tering with the wings, as a bird; alſo fleering 
and laugbing ſcornfully. 

FLIE (of a Mariners Compaſs) that part on 
which the 32 winds are drawn, and to which 
the needle is faſtened underneath. 

FLIGHT (in melting lead ore) a ſubſtance 
which flies away in the ſmoak, 

FLIGHT of a Stair-caſe, the ftairs from 
one landing-place to another. 

Capon's FLIGHT, a compaſs of ground, 
ſuch as a capon might fly over, due to the 
eldeſt of ſeveral brothers in dividing the father's 
effects, when there is no principal manor in 
a lordſhip. 

FLIM'SINESS, limberneſs, thianeſs with- 
out ſufficient ſtiffneſs or ſubſtance, 

FLINCH'ING, drawing back from, by 
reaſon of apprehenſion of danger; alſo a flirt- 
ing the nail of the middle finger ſlapped from 
the thumb. 

FLIN'DERS, ſmall and thin pieces, 
ſhivers, &c. 

To FLING Hike a Cow (ſpoken of Horſes) 
is to raiſe only one leg, and to give a blow 
with it, 

FLING'ING (with Horſemen) is the fiery 
action of an unruly horſe, or a kicking with 
the hind-legs. , 

FLINT (Flins, Sax.) a certain idol of the 
ancient Britons, ſo called becauſe he ſtood in 
a flinty 77 | 

FLINT'Y (of Flinzicg, Sax.) full of flints, 
or of the nature of flint. 

FLIP'PANTNESS, nimble-tonguedneſs, 
briſkneſs, jocundneſs. 

FLIRT'ING, throwing out ever and anon; 
alſo bantering or jeering by flirts, 

To FLOAT ( floter, F.) 1. To ſwim on 
te ſurface of the water, 


| 


FL 
The ark no more now floats, but ſeems oth 


ground, | 
Faſt on the top of, ſome high mountain fix'd 
| Mil. Par. Loft. 


Three bluMring nights, born by the ſouthern 


, | , 
I floated ; and diſcoyer'd land at laſt, 
Dryden's n. be Vie 
2+ To move with labour in a fluid, 
What divine monſters, O ye Gods, were theſe 
That float in air, and fly upon the ſeas ! | 
Dryd. Jud. Emp. 
Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plums, and float upon the 
wind. Pope. 
5. To paſs with a light irregular courſe, 
To FLOAT, to cover with water. 
Now ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty moun- 
tain ground, 
And floated fields lye undiſtinguiſh'd round. 
; Pope's Statius, 

FLOAT, any body ſo contrived or form- 
ed as to ſwim upon the water, 

FLOAT (in Weaving) is when ſome 
threads break, ſo that the or warp is not 
bound down cloſe or tight, but lies up looſe, 

FLOA'TING ( flotant, F. fluftuans, L.] 
ſwimming to and fro upon the water, 

To FLOCK, to aſſemble together, to come 
in flocks, great numbers or companies. 

FLOOD (with Watermen) is when the tide 
begins to come up, or the water to riſe, which 
they call young- flood; the next full-tide, or 
ſtill, or high water, 

Young FLOOD, the time when the water 
begins to riſe in the river, 

FLORY dry'd and beaten to powder; a 
blue colour uſed in painting. 

FLO/REN 7 is both an ima and a 

FLOR'IN 5. real Coin; the real is of dif- 
ferent values, according to the place where, 

and the metal whereof it is made ; the filver 
| Holland's floren is in value about one ſhilling 
and ten-pence half-penny ſterling, thoſe of 
Genoa, &c. about eight pence farthing ſter- 
ling, pieces of three Florins are called Duca- 
focns, 

As a money of account, the Florin is uſed 
by the Dutch, German and Italian merchants 
and bankers in keeping their books, and mak- 
ing out their accounts; but valued and ſub- 
divided variouſly. 

FLO'REN, a gold coin made in the time 
of king Edward III. | 

FLO'RET (with Botaniſts) is a little 

FLOUR/ISH : tube expanded at the top, 
uſually into five ſegments, and fitting upon 
the embryon of a ſingle ſeed. From the inner 
part of the floret ariſe fine chives, which ariſ- 
ing to the inner part of the floret together 
form a ſheath; from the embryon o the 
ſheath ariſes a bifid, reflexed ſtile, which 
paſſes though the ſheath, , 

FLORI'COMOUS ( floricomus, L.) having 


che top full of or adorned with flowers. 


FLO'RID 


or carnation, 


FL 
FOR deſcant (in Mufick) See Figura- | 
tive deſcant. | 

FL OR'IDNESS (of foridus, L.) fulneſs of 
rhetorical flowers; great eloquence, | 

FLORIF'EROUSNESS, flower-bringing 
or bearing quality. 

FLORILE'/GIUM, a collection of choice 
pieces, containing the fineſt and choiceſt of 
their kind, L. 

 FLOR'ULENTNESS (of florulentus, L.) 
flowering or bloſſoming quality. 

FLO'TA (with the Spaniards) the 'plate 
fleet, which they ſend every year to Mexico 
or ſome other part of the Veſt-Indies. 

FLO/TAGES, are ſuch things as are 
floating on the ſurface of the ſea or great 
rivers. 

FLOUR (leur de farine, F. flos farine, 
L.) the fine part of ground corn. 

o FLOUR, to ſprinkle with flour, 

FLOUR/ISHING ( fleurant, F. florens, 
L.) being in the prime, proſpering, being in 
vogue or eſteem. 

FLOUT!ING, mocking, jeering with ſcorn 
or diſdain, 

It FLOWS Tide and Half Tide, i. e. It 
will be half flood by the ſhore, before it begins 
to flow in the channel. 

FEOW'ER (among Botaniſis) is variouſly 
underſtood, Some mean by it thoſe fine co- 
Joured leaves, which are called the petals, 
others reſtrain it to ſignify the organs of gene · 
ration; the proper ſignification of it ſeems to be 
the organs of generation with their coverings. 

To FLOW'ER (florere, L. fleurir, F.) to 
produce or bear flowers; alſo to mantle, as 
drink, &c. | 

Amentaceous FLOWER (Flos amentaceus, 
L.) ſuch as hang pendulous like the Juli or 
Catkins, Tournef, 

Apetalous FLOWER {flos apetalus, L.) 
is ſuch as want the fine - coloured leaves called 
Petala, 

Campaniform FLOWER (les campanifor. 
mis, L.) ſuch a flower as is in the ſhape of a 


Caryophylleous FLOWER ( flos Caryophyl- 
lens, L.) a flower in the ſhape of a gillitlower 


Compoſit FLOWER (Hos compoſitus) a com- 
pound flower, which cop ſiſts of many Floſ- 
culi, all making but one flower, is either dſ- 
cous or diſcoidal 5 that is, whoſe Floſculi are 
ſet together ſo cloſe, thick and even, as to 
make the ſurface of the flower plain and flat, 
which therefore, becauſe of its compound 
form, will be like a diſcus ; which diſk is 
ſometimes radiated when there are a row of 
Petala ſtanding round in the diſk like the 
points of a ſtar, as in the Matricaria, Cha- 
wamelum, Sc. and ſumetimes naked, having 
no ſuch radiating leaves round the limb of its 
diſk, as in the Tanacetum, 

Corniculated FLOWERS. Flores cornicu- 
lati, L.) are ſuch hollow flowers, as have on 


F L ? 

as the Linaria, Delphinium, Me. and die 
Corniculum or Calcar is always impervious at 
the top or point. 
Cucurbitaceous FLOWER, is one that re- 
ſembles the flower of the gourd, or has the 
ſame conformation with it, 
Cruciform FLOWER ( flet cruciformis, L.. j 
a flower that repreſents the torm of a croſs. 
Diſccus FLOWERS are tl oſe whoſe 
Diſcodial FLOWERS Floſculi or little 
flowers are ſet together ſo cloſe, thick and 
even, as to make the ſurface of the flower 
plain and flat; Which therefore, becauſe of 
its round form, will be like a diſcus or quoit, 

Fiſtular FLOWER (fes fiftularis, L.) a 
flower compounded of many long hollow flow. 
ers like pipes, all divided into large jags at the 
ends. . 

Fecund FLOWERS (fes fecundus, L.) a 
fruitful flower. | 

Floſculous FLOWER ( flos floſculoſus, L.) a 
flower compoſed of many little flowers, 

Imperfef FLOWERS ( flores imperfecti, L.] 
ſuch as want ſome of the parts which compoſe 
a perfect flower, either Petala, Stamina, A. 

x or Stylus, 

Infundibuli FLOWER (fs 4 
liformis) a flower that reſembles a funnel in 


Labiatld FLOWER ( flos labiatus, L.) is 
ſuch as either has but one lip only, as in the 
far greater part of labiated flowers, and are 
called alſo Galeated, Galericulate and Cucul- 
late, which ſee above. 

Liliaceous FLOWER ( flos liliaceus, L.) a 
flower of a lilly form, 

Umbel/iferous FLOWER, is one which has 
ſeveral leaves doubled, and diſpoſed after the 
manner of a roſe, and the Calix becomes a 
fruit of two ſeeds. 

Monopetalaus FLOWER ( flos monopetalus, 
L.) is ſuch as has the body of the flower all 
of one intire leaf, tho* ſometimes cut or di- 
vided a little way into ſeeming Petala or leaves, 
as in borage, bugloſs, &c, 

Monopetalous anomalous FLOWERS / fiss 
monopetalus anomalus, L.) an irregular mono- 
petalous flower. | 

Papilionaceous FLOWER - Hos „ e 
L.) is a flower that repreſents ſomething of 
the Papilio or Butterfly, with its wings diſ- 
play'd. In theſe the Aue or Petala 
are always of a difform figure, being 4 in 
number, and joined together at the extremi- 
ties; ſuch are the lowers of thoſe plants that 
are of the leguminous kinds, as Peas, Yetches, 
Se. 

Verticillate FLOWERS, are ſuch as are 
ranged in ſtories, rings or rays along the ſtems, 
ſuch as thoſe 0; hoar-hound, clary, Sc. 

FLOW ERS (with Chymiſts) are the fineſt 
and moſt ſubtil parts or fine mealy matter of 
dry bodies, raiſed by fire into the head and 
a ludels; and adhering to them in the form or 
a fine powder to duſt, 


wen upper part a kind of ſpur or little horn, 
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Perf? FLOWERS ( Hores perfecti, L.) 
are ſuch as have a Petala, Stamen, Apex and 
Stylus ; and whatever flower wants ay of 
theſe is accounted imperſect. Theſe are di- 
vided into ſimple or compound, which are not 
compoſed of other ſmaller ones, and which 
uſually have but one ſingle ſtile ; and com- 
pounded, which conſiſt of many Floſculi, all 
making but one flower. 
Perſonated FLOWER (las perſonatus, L.) 
a flower that ſomewhat reſembies a mouth, 
as the Snap-ragon, Toad- flax, Se. 4 
Planifolious FLOWER (Nos planifolins, L.) 
ſuch as is compoſed of plain flowers ſet to- 
gether in cireular rows round the center, and 
whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, un- 
even and jagged, as the ierarcbia, Sonchia, 


c. 
Polypetalous BLOWER . los polypetalus, 
L.) ſuch as has diſtinct Petala, and thoſe fal- 
ling aff ſingly and not altogether, as the ſeem- 
ing Petala, of the monopetalous always do: 
both monopetalous and polypetalous are either 
uniform or difform; the former have their 
right and left-hand parts, and the forward 
and backward parts alike yz but the difform 
have no ſuch regularity* 

Polypetalous anomalous FLOWER ( flos po- 
lypetalus anomalus, L.) an irregular polypeta- 
ous-flower, | 
Leguminous FLOWER, the flower of legu - 
minous plants, which bear ſome reſemblance 
to a flying butter-fly, and thence are called 
Papilionaceous, 

Radiated FLOWER (Vos radiatus, L.) a 
flower whoſe leaves grow in the manner of 
rays, as the Heliotropium or Sun-flower, 

Spicated FLOWER Flos ſpicatus, L.) when 
the flowers grow thick together length-ways 
at the top of the ſtalk, as an ear of corn. 
Stamineous FLOWER (Flos ftamineus, L.) a 
flower that only conſiſts of the Caliæ with 
ſmall threads, &c. 

Sterile FLOWER (Flos fterilis, L.) i. e. 
barren flower. 1 

Rotated FLOWER C Flos rotatus, L.) ſuch 
whoſe flower- leaves grow like the ſpokes of 
a wheel. 

Roſaceous FLOWER Flos roſaceus, L.) a 
flower whoſe leaves grow in the form of a 
roſe, as the Nanunculus, Se. 4 

Semififlular FLOWER { flos ſemififtularis, 
L.) is ſuch an one whoſe upper part reſembles 
| pipe cut obliquely, as in the Ar:flolochia, &c. 

Calcated FLOWER ( fles galeatus, L.) 
Calericulate FLOWER * flower that re- 
ſembles an helmet or hat. In this flower the 
upper top is turned upwards, and ſo turns the 
convex part downwards as in the Coamacif/us, 
Sc. but moſt uſually the upper lip is convex 
above, and turns the hollow part down to its 
fellow below, and fo repreſents a monks 
hood, and thence is called cucullate, as the 
flowers of the "Lanium and moſt verticillate 


F I. 


| FLOW'ERINESS, fulneſs or plenteouſneſs 
of flowers. Ks | 
FLOW'ERING (flewtoxt, F. florer pro. 
ducens, E.) producing or opening into flowers; 
alſo mantling as drink. . * 
FLOW IERS (in ArchiteFure) repreſenta» 
tions of ſome imaginary flowers, by way of 
crow ning or finiſhing on the top of a dome. 


FLOWERS (in Rhetorich) are figures and 


ornaments of diſcourſe, N 
FLOWERS (in the Animal 0 
(in the ima economy) are 


| women's Menſes. 


FLOW!/ING {of Fleopan, Sax. fluens, L.) 
running in a ftream as water; abounding, 
FLUCTI'FRAGOUS (flufifragus, L.) 
wave-breaking. 
FLUCTIUGEROUS 
by the waves, 
FLUCTISONOUS (flu#:ſongs, L.) ſound- 
ing or roaring with waves or billows. 
FLUCTIV AGOUS (fluftivagus, L.) 
floating or toſſed on the waves. 
FLUC/TUATING (fluf#uans, L.) float- 
ing ; alſo wavering in mind. 
FLUEL/LIN, an herb, called alſo Speed- 
well, | ; 
FLUIDITY,- is when the parts of any 
body being very-fine and ſmall, are ſo diſpoſed 
by motion and figure, that they can eaſily 
ſlide over one another's ſurfaces, all manner 
of ways. | 
- FLUIDITY, ſtands in direct oppoſition to 
vac or folidiry ; and is diſtinguiſhed from 
liquidity and bumidity, in that humidity im- 
plies zverting and adbering; thus melted me- 
tals, air, æther and even ſmoak and flame 
itſelf are fluid bodies, but not liquid ones, their 
parts being actually dry, and not leaving any 
ſenſe of moiſture. | 
FFUTES 


(flufiger, L.) born 


| (in Botany) uſed in de- 

FLU'TINGS F ſcribing the ſtems and 
fruits of certain plants, which have furrows 
analogous to thoſe of columns, 

FLUTES (in r hollows made 
in the body of a column or pillar. 

FLUTES (in Pillars of the Corinthian, 
Compoſite, Dorick and Tonick Orders) are com- 
monly made all along the body of the pillars 
from oo to 24 flutes in each column, each 
figure being hollowed in exactly a quarter of 
a circle. 11 

FLUTES (in the Dorick Order) join togt- 
ther without any interſpace. BG 2947 of» 

FLUTES (in the Conipoſite, Corinthian and 
Jnick columns) have a lift running between 
every two of them. 3 ISNT. 
FLUT/TERING (of Flore nan, Sax.) 
making a quick motion with the wings, in 
trying to fly, as young birds. 5 
FLUVIATACK ( fluviaticus, L.) that is 
in or of the river. ( 
FLUVIATIL'E (flviatilis, L.) -belong- 
ing to a river. | 
FLUX (in Pbyſct) an extraordinary iſſue 


Plants, | 


or evacuatien of ſome humour. 
Ee FLUX 


| F L 
© FLUX (in Rydrography) a regular periodical 
mation of the ſea, happening twice in 24 
hours, wherein the water is raiſed, and driven 
violently againſt the ſhores, 

FLUX/IBLENESS, capableneſs of being 
made to flow, or rendered fluid. 

FLUX'ING,a method ofcuring the venereal 
diſeaſe by raiſing a ſalivation in the patient. 

FLUXUION, a flowing, F. of L. 

FLUXIONS (with Mathematicians) is the 
arithmetick or analyſis of infinitely ſmall, 
variable quantities 3 or the method of finding 
an infinite ſimal or infinitely ſmall quantity, 
which being taken an infinite number of 

times, becomes equa! to a given quantity. 

FLUXUS loſus (with Phyſicians) a 
purging, when the meat is thrown out, and 
does not produce any of that humour called 
chyle, L. 1 

A FLY (Flee, Sax.) an inſect. 

To FLY the Heels {with Horſemen) à term 
uſed of a horſe 3 when he obeys the ſpur. 

Let FLY the Sheets (Sea phraſe) a word of 
command in caſe of a guſt of wind, leſt a ſhip 
ſhould overſet, or ſpend her top-ſails and 
maſts to have the ſheet go again, and then the 
ſail will hold no wind. 

FLY'ERS in Architecture] ſuch fairs as 
go ſtrait, but are of an oblong ſquare, and do 
not wind round, and whoſe ſteps are not made 
tapering ;z but the fore and the back-part of 
each ſtair, and the ends reſpectively are paral- 
lel one to the other, the ſecond of theſe flyers 
ſtands parallel behind the firſt, and the third 
bebind the ſecond, and fo of the reſt, if one 
flight carry them not to the intended height ; 
then there is a broad half pace, whence they 
begin to fly again as at the firſt, 

FLY'ING bridge, is made of two ſmall 

bridges laid one upon another, ſo that the up- 
permoſt, by the help of ropes and pullies, is 
forced forward till the end of it points to the 
place deſigned. 
- FLYING S, a fiſh like a herring, that 
has wings like a bat, which to avoid being 
made 2 prey by the greater fiſh, will riſe 20 
feet above water, and fly an 100 paces, and 
then drop into the ſea. 

FLYING tiger, an inſect in America ſpot- 
ted like a tiger, that has fix wings, and as 
many feet ; it feed on flies, and a nights fits 
en trees and fings, 

FOCILS (Anatomy) the two bones of the 
leg and of the arm below the elbow, Ulna and 
Radius, Tibia the Major and Tibia the Miner. 

FOCUS, a fire hearth, IL. 

FOCUS (with Anatemifts) a certain place in 
the meſentery and other parts, from whence 
the original of fevers were derived by the 
ancients, | 

Focus (in Geometry and Conick ſectiont) 
is applied to certain points in the Parabola, 
E 477 and Hyperbola, wherein the rays reflec- 
ted from all parts of the curve do concur or 
meet. 
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VMirrtual 

| FOCUS, is 
the as 
a point of 
divergence 
in a _ 
cave 

as the — 
A in the following figure. 

FOD/ DER 2 (prob. of feeder, Teut, 3 

FOTH'ER $5 burden) a weight of lead 
containing eight pigs, every pig weighing 
three one and a half, reckoned at 2600 
pound in the book of rates, 22 hundred and 
an half at the mines, 19 hundred and an half 
by the London plummers. 

FOECUN'DITY ( fecunditas, L.) fruit. 
fulneſs, | 

FOED/ERAL ( f@ederalis, L.) belonging 
to a covenant, | ; 

FOENERA'TION, vfury, L. - 

FOEM/INA (with Chymi#s) fulphur, _ 

FOETI'FEROUS ( fetifer, L.) fruitful, 
or bringing fruit. 

FOETIFICA'FION, a bringing forth 
fruit, L. 

FOETIFI'CK ( fetificus, L.) making 
fruitful. 

FOE'TORS ariſe from ſtagnant, extra- 
vaſated, corrupted or poiſonous humours z 2 
alſo from any thing capable of attenuating 
and volatilizing the oil and ſalts. 

FOETOR (with Phyſicians) ftinking or 
fœtid efluvia, proceeding from the body or any 
parts of it, as a ſtinking breath, proceeding 
from filthineſs about the teeth and gums, 

FOE!TUS (of fovendo, L. cherifhing, or at 
others of 40c7av, Gr. Coire, or rather fetus cf 
feo, L. to produce according to Peffius) the 
child while yet contained in the womb of the 
mother, but particularly after it is perfect. 
formed, till which time it is properly called 
Embryo; alſo the young of other animals in 
general but in the ſame tate. 

FOG (of FOE» Sax.) a miſt. 

FOGS (by Naturaliſſs) are ſaid to eonfiſt cf 
aqueous particles rarefied z as is plain, in that 
they mightily bedew every thing that lies open 
to them: It may be obſerved in a hot day, 
when there is no wind ſtirring, that ſuch 3 
company of vapours riſe out of moiſt ground 
as make thick fogs, which are ſometimes 
higher and ſumetimes lower, as the multitude 
and motion of the vapours happen to be. 
Theſe fogs riſe out of all places mountainous 
or campaign, and continue till they be diſpel'ed 
by wind or heat; but they continue longer in 
loweſt grounds, becauſe thoſe places are fulleſt 
of meiſture, and are not ſo much expoſed to 
the winds: but when the wind riſes upon 
them, wherever they be, they are diſſipated 
and driven away till we ſee no more of them. 
So likewiſe the heat of the ſun, putt!" 
them into a briſker motion, either diſſipate 
| them by rarefa&tion, or raiſes them get 
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FO 
forms them into clouds. p 
_ whereas ſometimes fogs ſtinle, it is not 
becauſe they come from ſtinking water, but 
becauſe the vapours are mixt with ſulphureous 
exhalations which ſmell fo. 

mays 4 ( Fogxicneppe, Sax.) foggy 

ality, or being toggy- 

PF 06D (of WS Sax.) miſty, Cc. 

FOIN (prob. of poindre, F. to prick) 
a paſs in fencing. 

FOLD'ING (Fealvian, Sax.) doubling up, 
Cc. alſo including in a ſheep- fold. 

FO/LIAGE, a cluſter or aſſemblage of 
leaves, branches, flowers, &c. 

FO'LIACLES, the keys or buds of maples. 

FOLLOWER (of Folgian, Sax. to follow) 
one who follows or waits upon. 

FOLLY (/e, F.) fooliſhneſs, fimplicity ; 
deſect of underſtanding z a drawing falſe con- 
clufions from juſt principles, by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from 2 which is a drawing 
juſt concluſions from falſe principles. Mr. 

* Lock. | 

FOMENTA'TION, (of foveo, L. to 
cheriſh) the external application of any warm 
liquid medicine, 

Simple FOMENTATION, one made with 
lukewarm milk, water, oil, oxicrate, or other 
proper liquor, and with other ingredients. 

Compound FOMENT ATIONS, are decoc- 
tions of herbs, roots, flowers, ſeeds in water 
or other proper liquor, and with other in- 
gredients. 

FOMENT'ED ( fomentatus, L. fomente, 
F.) abetted, encouraged, nouriſhed, ſet on foot, 
broached, cheriſhed. 

FONCEAU!, is the bottom or end of a 
cannon bit-mouth, 7. e. the part of the bit 
that pins it to the banquet, 

FONDINESS, (probably of Fundian, Sax. 
to endeavour to gape after) over great, affec- 

. tionateneſs, love, indulgence, alſo fooliſhneſs. 

FONT (prob. of fonder, F of fundere, L.) 
as a font or rather fount of letters, a name 
given by Letter-founders and Printers to a ſet 
of letters of one ſize, both great and ſmall, 
with the ſtops, points, &c. to enable them to 
compoſe and print a work in that character, 
ſometimes called Engliſh, Pica, Long- Primer, 
Brewer, &c. | 

FONT (of Fons, L. a fountain) a baptiſtry 
or you partitioned off in a church, or a large 
baſon of marble, @c. in which water is kept 
to baptize infants. | 

FONTANA'LIA 7 (among the Romans) 
FONTINA'LIA : the feaſt of fountains, 
2 with garlands of flowers, lamps, 
Co L. f 
FONTIGENEOUsS ( fontigena, L.) grow- 
ing or breeding about wells. 
FOOL ( fol, F. folle, It.) an ideot or 
perſon uncapable of diſtinguiſhing between 
right or wrong; alſo an indiſcrete, paſſionate, 
Irregular perſon, one who acts contrary to 
that ſenſe and reaſon he is endowed with, 


FO 


| to deceive, bubble, play upon, Cc. 


Him over weaning | 
To over reach; but with the ſerpent meeting, 


Fool'd and beguiled. 
Milt, Par. Left. b. x. 


When I confider life, tis all a cheat; 


For fool d with hope, men favour the deceit, 
I am tir'd with watting for this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when 
old, Dryden. 

If men loved to be deceived and fecled about 
their ſpiritual eſtate, they cannot take a 
ſurer courſe then by taking their neighbour's 
word for that, which can be k own only from 
their own heart. Sourh's Sermons. 

A FOOL ( Hieroglyphically) was repreſented 
by a ſheep, becauſe no beaſt is counted more 


ſimple. / 

FOOL'ERY ( folie, F.) fooliſh or filly ac- 
tions or ſayings. | 

FOOLHAPPY, lucky without contrir- 
ance or judgment. 

As when a ſhip, that flies fair under fail, 

An hidden rock eſcaped unawares, 

That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail ; 

The mariner, yet half amazed, ſtares 
At perils paſt, and yet in doubt he dares 
To joy at his foolbapry overſight. - 

Fairy Queen, b. i. Cant. 6. 

FOOL-bardineſi (of fol and hardieſſe, F.) 
raſhneſs, temerity, a thoughtleſs venture - 
ſomeneſs. 

FOOL-bardy (of fol and Bardi, F.) raſh, 
temerarious, unthoughtfully daring, or ven- 
tu reſome. 

FOOL'ISH (for, F.) filly, wanting reaſon, 
impertinent, trifling. 

FOOL'ISHNESS ( folie,) F. ignorance, 
_—_— want of reaſon, diſcretion, experience, 

c. 

FOOT ( Fortif.) the ſixth part of a fathom, 
and the fifth of a geometrical ſpace, 

FOOT of * (with Grammarians) a certain 
number of ſyllables, 2, 3, or mo e, which 
ſerve for the meaſuring of ſueh a verſe. A- 


lables are the Spondee, Trochee, Iambus, &c. 
thoſe of three, the Dactyl, Anapeſi, Moleſt, 
| Tribrach, Ce, thoſe of tour, the Coriambus, 
Metritus, &c. 

FOOT Pace (in Archite&ure) is a part ofa 
pair of ſtairs, on which, after four or fix ſteps, 


take two or three paces before you aſcend 
another ſtep, thereby to eaſe the legs in aſcend- 
ing the reſt of the ſteps, Some call it a half- 


paces | 
FOOT-bufts (in Botany) are ſhort heads 
out of which flowers grow, 
2 horſe upon a good FOOT. See to 
allop. | | 
K To FOOT ie, to walk or travel on foot. 
FOOT MAN SHIP, the performance, 


e 2 To 


oy or capacity of a footman, 
| 


To FOOL (of fol, F.) to make a fool of, 


mong the Greeks and Latins thoſe of two ſyl- 


you arrive to a broad place, where you may 


- 
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To be on the ſame FOOT wvith, another, to 
be under the ſame circumſtances. 

FOP, a whimſical fooliſh empty fellow, 
one whoſe mind is totally taken up with modes 
and faſhions, and by the effeminateneſs of his 
behaviour, comes nearer to a woman than a 
man. ; 

FOP-deedle, a filly, vain, empty perſon ; 
alſo ſuperſtitious, vain ceremonies, in reli. 
gious wwrſhip, 

_ FOP'PISH, vainly affected, fantaſtical in 
dreſs, ſpeech, behaviour. 

FOP/PISHNESS, vain affeftion, over- 
nicety and ftarchneſs ia apparel, demeanour, 
language, Cc. 

FOR AGE { fourrage, F.) food, &c. for 
horſes ; proviſion of hay, ſtraw, oats, &c, 

To FOR AGE {fourrager, F.) to go out 
a foraging, ur to get forage. 

_ FOR/AGER (fourrageur, F.) one that 
goes to get proviſion for horſes. 
 FORBEAR/'ANCE (of Fonbznan, Sax.) 
a letting alone, putting off for a time, giving 
over, leaving off, &c, 

FORBORN' (of Fonbznan, Sax.) let 
alone for a time, Cc. 

FORCE (with Gram.) ſomething that 
ſtands in lieu of, or has the ſame effect of 
another, 

Simple FORCE (in Law) is that which 
hath no other crime adjoined to it; as if one 
enters another man's poſſeſſion, but does no 
manner of unlawful act. 

FOR CED { force, F.) conſtrained, obliged 
by force, raviſhed, alſo taken as a city, &c. 
by force, ſtorm, c. 

FOR/CIBLENESS { force, F.) violence, 
forcible or forcing quality. 

* FORCE'LESS, without force, weak, fee- 

e. c 

FORD (Fonda, Sax.) a ſhallow place in a 


river, that may be waded through, or paſſed 


in a ferry-boat, by puſhing it along with a 
pole ſtuck in the ground. 
FORD/ABLENESS, capableneſs of being 
forded or paſſed over, as above. 
To FORE-appoint (Fore, Sax. before, and 
appointer, F,) to appoint beforehand. 
FORE-armed (of Fore, Sax. and arme, 
F. of armatus, L.) ready armed or prepared 
againſt beforehand, 
To FORE-BODE (Fore-bodian, Sax.) 
to Sn or portend before hand, to preſage. 
FORE-CAST (of Fone, Sax. and alter, 
Dan.) contrivance bd nd 
To FORE-CLOSE (of Fone and clypan, 
Sax, or forclerre, F.) to ſhut beforehand, &c. 
(in Lao) to bar, to exclude. - 
To FORE-DEEM (Fone- veman, Sax.) 
to think, judge or determine before. 
FORE-DOOR (Fone- oa, Sax.) a doer 
in the fore-part of a houſe. 


_ FORE-FEET (Fone-fozap, Sax.) the 


foremoſt feet of a four-footed animal. 
FORE-FINGER (Fone fingen, Sax, 


| 


FO 
fore moſt or firſt finger, 

FOR/EIGNER, an outlandiſh perſon ; al. 
ſo one that is not free of acity, corporation, Cc. 

To FOREJUDG/E (of Fo he, Sax. and 
Juger, F. of judiciare, L.) to judge before. 
and, | 

FORE-FRONT 
* a torehead. 
FORE HEAD (Fo ne-heafod, Sax.) the 
upper part of the face. 

To FORE-KNOW (of Fope cnapan, 
Sax.) to know beforehand. 

f FORE- KNOWLEDGE, a knowing be. 
ore, | 

FORE-MAN (Fone-man, Sax.) the pre. 
ſident or chief man of a company, &c. 

FORE Maſt-men (on Ship- board) are thoſe 
that take in the top-ſails, ſling the yards, 
farl the ſails, bend, trice, and take their turn 
at the helm, 

FORE-MOST (Fonemær x, Sax.) the firſt, 

FORE-NOON (Fone-noon, Sax.) that 
part cf the day betwixt morning and noon. 

To FORE ORDAIN (of Fore, and 6rd%7- 
ner, F. or ordinare, L.) to ordain before, to 
predeſtinate. 

FORE- PART (of Fore, Sax. and part, 
F.) the firſt or preceeding part. 

To FORE-SAY (Forpagen, Sax.) to 
ſpeak or ſay before. 

To FORE-SHEW ( Fore: pore een, Sax,) 
to ſhew, ſignify or betoken be tore hand. 

To FORE-SHORTEN (Fore-apceorzian, 
Sax.) to ſhorten at the fore-end. 

FOR'SET (of ferarum ſtatio, L. the re- 
ſidence of wild beaſts) a compaſs of ground, 
partly paſture and partly woody, ſet apart by 
law for the feeding of wild beaſts, and other 
particular uſes, - 

FOREST (in a Law Senſe) is a certain com- 
paſs of woody land and paſture ground, pri- 
vileged for wild beaſts and fowls of foreſt, 
chaſe and warren, to reſt and abide in under 
the kings protection, and for his diverſion, 
bounded with unmoveable bounds, marks, 
meers and boundaries, which are to be known 
either by matter of record or preſcription , 
ſtock'd with wild beaſts of venery'or chaſe, 
and with great coverts of vert for paſture, &c. 
for theſe wild beaſts. | 

The way of making a tract of ground 3 
foreſt is as follows: There are certain com- 
miſſioners appointed under the great ſea], to 
view the ground deſigned for a foreſt, and to 
fence it round; they make a report of this 
in chancery, upon which the king cauſes it 
to be proclaim*d throughout the country where 
the land lies, that it is a foreſt, and from 
that time to be governed by the foreſt Jaw, 
prohibiting all perſous from hunting therein 
without his leave, 


(of Fone, Sax, and front, 


| For the preſervation and continuation of 


which place for the vert and veniſon, there 
are certain peculiar laws, privileges and offi- 


) the! 


Cers: as 
I+ No 
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. No perſon can be owner of a foreft but 
the king. : 

2. No perſon can act in the foreſt courts ; 
but ſuch as are appointed by the King's com- 
miſſion, 

3. None but the king's officers can do any 
thing relating to a foreſt. 

There are in England 68 foreſts, 13 chaſes, 
and above 780 parks. | 

The ancients had a great reverence for fo- 
reſts, imagining a great many of their Gods 
refided there; from whence and the natural 
gloom and filence of the place, inſpiring well. 


meaning, and giving opportunity to deſigning 


men, the greateſt part of the ſuperſtition that 
has been and is in the world, took its riſe. 
The Heathens and idolatrous Fewws choſe ſuch 
places to ſacrifice in to their falſe deities. 

FOR'ESTER [ Forctier, F.) a foreſt-keeper, 
an officer who is ſworn and appointed by the 
king's letters patents to walk the foreſt, and 
to watch the vert and veniſon, and to attaint 
and preſent all offences againſt both, within 
his own bailiwick or walk. 

FORE-TASTE (of Fore, Sax. and tater, 
F. or taſten, leut. or prob, of za dan, Sax.) 
to taſte beforehand. 

FORE-TEETH (Fope-zo&af, Sax.) the 
teeth which grow before. 

To FORETEL'L (Fone-xellan, Sax.) to 
tell of a matter before it happens, to predict. 

To FORE-THINK (Faie-dinkan, Sax.) 
to think beforehand, | 

FORE-THOUGHT ( xone-Sohr, Sax.) 
a thinking beforehand. 

To FORE'-TOKEN (Fope-zacnian, Sax.) 
to ſignify beforehand by ſome ſigns or tokens. 

FORE-TOP (Fore-zop, Sax,) the up- 
permoſt or higheſt forepart of any thing. 

To FORE- WARN“ (Fore- pœrnian. Sax.) 


to give warning of beforehand. 


A FORE- WIND“ (Fore-pind, Sax.) a 
wind that blows right forward. 

FOR!/FEITABLENESS (of forfeit, F.) 
liableneſs or capableneſs of being forfeited. 

FORFANG (of Fore, and yangen, Sax.) 
a taking beforehand, the taking up of provi- 
fions in fairs or markets before the king's 
purveyors are ſerved. 

FOR'FEITED ( forfait, F.) loſt by ſome 
default or omiſſion, 

FOR/FEITURE ( forfaiture, F.) a treſ- 
na, the penalty of the tranſgreſſion of a 


FOR'FEITURE, is the act either of com- 
mitting or omitting ſomething that is liable to 
a mulct, fine, or loſs of ſome privilege, Cc. 
alſo the thing or fine itſelf ſo forfeited, 

FORFEITURES (among the ancient Ro- 
mans) fell to the emperor's exchequer by a 
law made in the reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, to 
8 the publick revenue which contain- 
e 


I. That all perſons who lived ſingle ſhould 
be incapable of receiving any legacy, provided 


_— 
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| they did not marry within the thme affigned 
by the Jaw, in which cafe whatſoever was 
bequeathed to them by will, ſhould be eftreat- 
ed in the exchequer. 

2. Thoſe who had no childrert ſhould loſe 
one half of what was left them by will. 

3. All that was given by will to any perſon 
that died during the life of the teſtator or after 
his death before the will was opened. | 

4. Every heir who neglected to reve 
the death of him whoſe eſtate he inherited 
forfeited his eſtate to the publick, - 

„ bt ( yorgyz pull, Sax.) apt 
to forget. 

FORGET'/FULNESS ( porgy:z x e, 
Sax.) aptneſs or readineſs to boy rae 
of memory. | 

FORK'ED (of Fforc, Sax.) having ſharp 
points like a fork. 


fork. 

FOR'LET Land, ſuch land in the biſhoprick 
of Hereford, which was granted upon leaſe, 
for the term, dum epiſcopus in epiſcopatu fle- 
terit, that the ſucceſſor might have it for his 
preſent income. | | 

FORLORN'LY ( forlorenlic, Sax.) after 
a forſaken, comfortleis manner. 

FORLORN'NESS* ( porlornneppe, Sax.) 
deſtitution, deſolateneſs, comfortleſneſs, &c. 

FORM (forma, L. forme, F.) faſhion, fi- 
gure, ſhape, manner. 

FORM (with Phllaſapbers) is the manner 
of being peculiar to each body, or that which 
conſtitutes it ſuch a particular body, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from every other body ; or it is 
the ſecond principle in philoſophy ; which 
being joined to matter, compoſes all natural 


ies. 

FORM (in Metaphyſics) fignifies the ſame 
as Being, and is by its form as well as its Z,. 
ſence, what it is; yet there is in this term 
this reſpe& involved, that philoſophers do 
more generally apply it to particular and de- 
terminate Beings, | 

FORM, is an internal cauſe, by which a 
material being is conſtituted what it is. 

FORM and FI'GURE (with e bg 
the exterior determination of qualities, as be- 
ing round, ſpherical, ſquare, cubical, @&c, 

E/Jential FORMS, are thoſe forms where 
by the ſeveral ſpecies of bodies become each 
what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, as a hammer, a knife, &c. 

Accidental FORMS, are ſuch as are really 
inherent in bodies; but in ſuch manner that 
the body may exiſt in all its perfections with - 
out them, as whiteneſs in a wall. 

Sylbgiftick FORM, is the juſt diſpoſition 
both of the terms in reſpect both of predicate 
and ſubject, and of the propoſitiens in reſpect 
to quantity and quality. 

Simple FOR MS, are thoſe of ſi mple bodies, 
{. e. of ſuch as have but few properties. 
Natural FORMS, are thoſe which are in- 


* 


| 


herent 


FORK'EDNESS, the being pointed as 2 
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 Herent in bodies, without any thing eontri- 


bated thereto on the part of man, as the form 
of marble. 

Artificial FORMS, are thoſe which ariſe 
from human induſtry, as a ſtatue. 

FORM of Corporetty (according to the 
Scotiſis) is that which conſtitutes body in the 
al eſſence of body. 

ORM (in Theology) is one of the eſſential 
parts of the ſacraments, being that which 
gives them their ſacramental H-. 

FORM (in Mechanicks) a kind of mould, 
whereon a thing is faſtened or wrought. 

Printer: FORM, a frame compoſed of 
divers pages of compoſed letters, to be printed 
of by the preſs-men. 

FORM (in a moral Senſe) a manner of 

ing or doing a thing according to rule. 

ORM (in Law) certain eſtabliſhed rules 
to be obſerved in proceſſes or judiciary pro- 
ceedings. 

FORMS, long ſeats or benches to fit on. 

FORMA Pauperis (Lato phraſe) is when 
any perſon has cauſe of ſuit, and is ſo poor, 
that he cannot diſpend the uſual charges of 
ſuing at law or equity, 

FORM ABLE, capable of being formed. 
FORMALITY ( formalitas, L.) a form 
in law, ceremony or outward ſhew ; alſo pre- 
ciſeneſs, affectation. 

FORM'ALLY (avec formaiit?, F. forma- 
liter, L.) in form, according to form; with 
formality or ceremony. 

FORMALLY (with Schecolmen) is uſed in 
various ſenſes. 

1. Formally is uſed really in oppoſition to 
objectively: As a thing is aid to be formally 
ſuch, when it is ſuch in the proper notion of 
the thing ſpoken of. 

2. Formally is uſed in oppoſition to virtually 
and eminently, in ſpeaking of the , 
wherein a thing is contained in another. 

3- Formally is uſed in the fame ſenſe with 
adequately and totally : Thus a ſyllogiſm taken 
formally requires 3 propoſitions. 

4. Formally is underſtood of the ſubject, 
when a predicate is therein on account of ſome 
form: Thus white formally taken diffuſes 
the light; 9. d. whiteneſs the form inherent 
in this ſubject, is the cauſe why the ſubject 
diſperſes the light. 

5. Formally has alſo place in ſuppoſitions: 
A word being formally ſuppoſed, when it is 
taken for the thing it was intended to ſignify ; 
as man is an animal, 

6. Formally is ſometimes uſed for guiddita- 
tively ; thus man formerly taken is a reaſon - 
able animal. 

FOR M/ALNESS ( formalitas, L. formalite, 
F.) ceremony, affectation. 

FORME DON (in the Deſcerder) a writ 
that lies for the recovery of lands, Sc. given 
to one and the heirs of his body, and to a 
man and his wife, being couſin to the donor 
in frank Marriage, and afterwards alienated 


| 
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by the donee : For after his deceaſe, his 
_y have this writ againſt the tenant 4 ry 
ce. 

FORMEDON (in the Reverter) a writ 
which lies for the donor or his heirs, where 
land intailed to certain perſons and their iſſue 
with condition that for want of ſuch iſſue, it 
ſhall revert to the donor and his heirs, againſt 
him to whom the donee alienated after the 
iflue extinct, to which it was entailed. 

FORMEDON (in the Remainder) a writ 
which lies Where a man gives lands in tail, 
the remainder to another in tail; and after. 
wards the former tenant in tail dieth without 
iſſue of his body, and a firanger abateth ; then 
he in the remainder may have his writ. 

FOR'MER (of Formærx, Sax.) the pre. 
ceding, 

FOR MERLV, in fore time, in ancient 
times, 

FORMING {(formans, L.) the art of 
giving form or birth to ary thing. 

FORMIDABL I (of formidabilis, I.) 
dreadfulſy, terribly. | 

FOR'MIDABLENESS (gualit# form idab i, 
F.) terribleneſs. 

FORM'LESS (of ſans forme, F.) having no 
form, ſhapeleſs. 

FORM'LESNESS, the having no 
ſhapeleſneſs. 4 a 8 


OR MO'SE (fermeſus, L..) handſome, 


beautiful, comely. 


FORMULA (in Lew) a rule or model, 
an ordinance or certain terms preſcibed and 
decreed by authority for the form or manner 
of an act or inſtrument, &c, 

FORMULA (in Theology, &c.) a profeſſion 
of faith; a formulary. 

To FOR'NICATE ( fornicari, L.) to com- 
mit fornication. 

FORNICA'TION (in ArchiteFure) an 
arching or vaulting, fo called of Fornix, L. 

: —.— » an arch or vault, L. 

8 RN rian, Jax.) one 
that hath taken a bare perjured. | 

FORTH-COMING (of Ford and coman, 
Sax.) ready to be produced or brought forth. 

Ancient FORTIFICA/TION, was walls 
of defence made of trunks of trees, c. mixed 
with earth to ſecure them againſt the afſavits 
of an enemy. Theſe in time were alter'd 
for walls of ſtone, with little walls or parapets 
raiſed on the top of the other, behind which 
they made uſe of their darts in ſecurity, the 
parapets being cut into loop-holes, and theſe 
walls are flanked by round or ſquare towers: 

Artificial FORTIFICATION, is works 
raiſed by the engineers, to firengthen the na- 
tural fituation cf a place by repairing it and 
ſapplying its defects; ſuch as revelings, horn - 
works, half-moons, redoubts, &c, 

Natura! FORTIFICATION, confifts in a 
place being ſtrong by nature, as being ſituated 
on a hill or in a marſh, or any other way, 
that makes it of difficult acceſs ; Wy 
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4 arſhes, ſtrong defiles or the like. 

1% five FORTIFICATION, has regard 
| to the ſeveral ways of annoying an enemy, 
and js the particular concern of the general of 
an army, who deſigns to lay fiege' to ſome 
town z it confiſts in knowing how to take 
hold of all advantages in the manner of car- 

ing on a ſiege, &c. 

'T Defenſe FORTIFIC ATION, has reſpect 
to the precaution and induſtry ty which a 
weak party oppoſes à ſtronger, and particu- 
larly concerns governors of places, who 
knowing the ſtrength and weakneſs of che 
place intruſted to them, ought tv endeavour 
to ſecure it from ſurprizes, &c, 

FORTIFTED A F.) made ſtrong, 
ſtrengthened with tortifications. 

FOR TTINS 2 are field-forts or ſmall for- 

FORLINS treſſes or ſconces, the flank . 
ed angles of which are generally diſtant 120 
ſathom one from another; they are different 
in their extent and figure, according to the 
nature and ſituation ot the ground; ſome of 
them having whole baſtions, and others only 
demi-baſtions ; the uſe of them is only rem- 
porary, and are either to de end the line of 
circumvallation, or to guard ſome paſſage or 
dangerous poſt. 

FO'RTITUDE (fortitudo, L.) is one of 
the 4 cardinal virtues, and which by Moralifts 
is defined to be a conſtant purpoſe of mind to 
undergo dangers, pain, labour, &c. with calm- 
neſs and ſerenity, whenever we think them 
to be beſt ; and its chief rules are to undertake 
and to endure, Yet by undertaking is not 
meant fool-hardineſs, running raſhly into dan- 
gers; but the knowledge of undergoing an 
action to overcome a danger, weighing it well 
before it be undertaken, Moraliſis allo divide 
it into 4 ſpecies, vis, Magnanimity, Mag- 
vificence, Conflancy and Patience, as to private 
_ evils, ſuch as impriſonment, poverty, &c. 

FORTU'ITOUSNESS (of ferruitus, L. 
fertuit, F.) caſualneſs, accidentlaneſs, 

FOR'TUNATELY (fortunate, L.) hap- 
pily, proſperouſly, ſucceſstully, 

FORTUNATENESS (fortunatio, L.) 
luckineſs, ſucceſsfulneſs, proſperouſneſs. 

FOR'TUNE (ux, Gr.) was not known 
in the earlier ages; we do not find in Homer 
or Hef:2d any mention of her, the name not 
being then invented. 

In after days it was introduced as a machine, 


and made to ſerve divers purpoſes in Theology, 
&c. | 


Men taking notice of a world of evils and 


diſorders which happened, and not daring di- 
rectly to complain of providence, and withal 
being willing to excuſe themſelves from being 
the authors of their own misfortunes, had 
recourſe to the notion of Fortune, upon whom 
they might vent all their reſentments with 
YN punity, 


Plutarch obſerves, that before the name of 


Fertune had got into the world, men perceiv- | 


| 


| 
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ing a certain arbitrary cauſe, which diſpoſs'4 
of matters in an irre ſiſtable manner, called it 
God; but obſerving that the ſame cauſe did 


ſeem ſometimes to act at random, and with- 


out any rule or order at all, the ſupreme 
Being came to be diveſted of the attribute, 
and Fortune or Deſtiny acknowledged in its 
ſtead. 

FORTUNE (fortuna, L. fortune, F.) 1. 
The power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots of 


life according to her own humour: 2. the 


good or ill that befalls man. 
Rejoice, ſaid he, to day; 
In you the fortune of Great-Britain lies: 
Among ſo brave a people you are they 
Whom heav*n bas choſe to fight for _w_ a prize. 


ryden. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diſtin= 
guiſhed from fortune, in that the latter is un- 
derſtood to befal only rational agents, but 
chance to be among inanimate bodies, Bentley. 
3. The chance of life, means of living: 4. 


event, ſucceſs good or bad: 5. eſtate, poſſeſs. 


ſions. 
But tell me Tityrus, what heav'nly pow'r 
Preſery'd your fortunes in that fatal hour? 
Dryd. Virg. Paß. 
The fate that governs poets thought it fit 
He ſhould not raiſe his fortunes ** his wit. 


FORUM, a place of negotiation or mer 


chandizing among the Romans, anſwering to 


our market-place ;z alſo the place where 2 
governor of a province ſat to give judgement ; 
alſo a publick ſtanding - place in the city 
Rome, where cauſes were judicially try'd, and 
orations deliver'd to the people; it is alſo 
ſometimes uſed by the caſuiſts for juriſdiction. 
FOR'WAR DNESS (Fon peandne y ye, 
Sax.) promptneſs, readineſs, eagerneſs, Cc. 
FOSS ((V, L.) a trench, moat, ditch or 
it. 
4 FOSS (with Anatomiſts) a kind of cavity 
in a bone, with a large aperture, but no exit 
or pertoration, 
FOS'SA, a ditch in which in ancient times 
women committing felony were drowned, 
FOSS-WAY, one of the four principal 
high-ways of England, made by the Romans, 
and ſo called on account of its being ditch' d 
in on both fides ; or becauſe in ſome places it 
was never perfected, but left as a great ditch. 
It leads from Cornwall thro* Devonſhire, by 


— Leicefler, Newark, &c. and to Lin- 
celn. 


| FOS/SIL-WOOD, trees dug deep out of 


the ground, _— to have lain there ever 
ſince the univerſal deluge. 

Native FOSSILS (by Mineralifts) are ſtrict- 
ly defined to be ſenſible bodies, generated and 
growing in and of the earth, whoſe conſtituent 
parts are ſo fimple and homogenous, that there 
is no apparent diſtinction of veſſels and juices 
between the 2 and the whole, 

Compound FOSSILS (with Miner) are ſueh 
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FO 
ag may be divided into different and fimilar | 


rt's, 

3 FOSSILS 2 (in Mineralogy) 
Foreign FOSSILS are the ſubterra- 
neous exutia of ſea and land animals; and 
even vegetables, as ſhells, bones, teeth, leaves, 
which are found in plenty in divers parts of 
the earth, 

Simple FOSSILS, are all metals, ſalts, both 
common and precious; alſo earths. 

A FOSTERING (of Forz hian, Sax.) a 
nouriſhing, a cheriſhing, a bringing up. 

FO'THER. (of Fob ne, Sax.) any ſort of 
meat for cattle. | 

FOUGHT (ef Feozan, Sax.) did figh 

FOUGH T'EN, that had fought. 
Milton, — 

The Anchor is FOUL (Sea term) fignifies 
the cable is got about the floał. 

The Ship makes FOUL Water (Sea term) 
is when a ſhip under ſail comes into ſhole 
water, ſo as to raiſe the ſand. 

To be FOUL on aach otber, is when ſhips 
come fo c'oſe as to entangle their rigging, and 
do one anotber damage, 

. The Rope 1s FOUL (Sea term) fignifies the 
rope is entangled in itſelf, or hindered by ano- | 
ther, ſo that it cannot run or be haled. 

FOUL Ship, is one that has been long 
untrimmed, ſo that graſs, weeds, periwincles | 
or barnacles ftick or grow to her ſides under 
water, | 4 

FOULDS, folds. Milton. 

FOUL'LY (Faulice of Faul, Sax.) filthily, 
alſo unfairly, fraudulently, baſely. 

- FOUL'NESS L Tre, Sax.) filthineſs, 
 gncleanneſs ; alſo unfairneſs, unjuſtneſs. 

FOUND (of Finzan, Sax.) did find, was 


found, 
| FOUND/ERS were in- 
corporated ann 1614, and 
are a maſter, two war- 
dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 96 
on the livery, &c. the 
livery fine is 64. Their 
armorial enſigns are azure, 
an ewer between two pil- 
lars, Or. Their creſt, a 
furnace, flames, and there - 
in a pair of tongues held by two hands all 
proper. 
OUND ACTION, a donation or legacy 
either of money or lands, for the maintenance 
or ſupport of ſome community, hoſpital, 
ſchool, lecture or other work of piety. 
To FOUN'DER (ad fundum ſubmergere, 
T. couler à fond, F.) See Foundering. 
FOUN/DERING, finking, à ſhip is ſaid 
to founder, when by a great leak or a great 
ſea breaking in upon her, the takes in ſo much 
water, that ſhe cannot be freed from it; fo 
that ſhe will neither veer nor ſteer 3 but lies 
like a log, and not being able to ſwim long, 
will at laſt fink. 


F 0 


rheumatiſm, or a deſluxion of humours vpon 
the ſine ws of the legs, which cauſes ſo great 3 
ſtiffneſs in them, that they loſe their wonted 
motion, | 
FOUN'DERING (in the Body) befals a horſe 
by eating too much provender Pddenly, when 
too hot; as alſo by drinking too much upon 
travelling when hot, and riding him after it, 
FOUN/DERINGS, clods of earth, rocks, 
&c. that fall down from mountains or any 
other precipices. | 
FOUN'DRY the art of melting and 
FOUN'DERY {4 caſting all forts of me 
tals, rA braſs, iron, Cc. 
* 4 UN T (of fons, L.) a fountain, 


on. 

FOUNT (of fundere, L.) a ſet of printing 
letters or ty pes. a 

FOUN'TAIN ( fonteine, F.) an artificial 
ſpring of (or well to contain) water in a garden; 
whi water is brought in pipes of lead, 
Sc. and commonly made to ſpout out of the 
mouths or other parts of images. 

Arch'd FOU'NTAIN, one whoſe baſon 
— jet are placed perpendicularly under an 
arch. 

Baſon FOUNTAIN, a baſon having a 
jet, ſpout or perhaps a ſtatue, Cc. in the 


m * 

Cover d FOUNTAIN, a kind of pavilion 
built of ſtone, incloſing a reſervoir, and ſpout - 
ing forth the water at a pipe or cock. 

Cup FOUNTAIN, o e which befides 2 
baſon has a cup ſupported on a pedeſtal, c, 
and receiving a jet or ſpout of water riſing 
out of the middle of it. 

Marine FOUNTAIN, a fountain compoſ- 
ed of equatick figures, as ſca divinities, naiades, 
tritons, dolphins, c. 

Naval FOUNTAIN, one made in the 
form of a ſhip or galley. 

Open FOUNTAIN, is any ſpouting foun · 
tain, with a baſon, cup, or other ornaments, 

Rufiick FOUNTAIN, a fountain adorned 
or inriched with rock-work, ſhell-work, 
petre factions, &c. | | 

Satyrical FOUNTAIN, a ruftick foun- 
tain in manner of a grotto, adorned with 
ſatyrs, ſylvans, fauns, Sc. 

Statuary FOUNTAIN, one which being 


| open and inſulated is adorned with one 0r 


more ſtatues. | 
Symbelical FOUNTAIN, one whoſe prin- 
cipal ornaments are the attributes, arms ot 
cogniſances of the owner or erector. 
Pyramidal FOUNTAIN, one that is com- 
poſed of ſeyeral baſons or cups raiſed in ſtones 
over each other, each leſs than the other to 
the top, ſupported by a hollow ſhaft or ſtem. 
Spouting FOUNTAIN, any fountain whole 
water is darted ſoi th impetuouſly through one 
or more jets or ajutages, and returns in rains, 
net-folds, or the like | 
Spring FOUNTAIN, a kind of plain ſpout 


FOUNDERING (in Horſes) is an univerſal 


| or iream of water, ilſving put of a floss 
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te inthe wall, without any divention. 
UTA ( fontes L. fontaines, F.) 
are of two forts, ſuch asdry up in winter, and 


the former are produced by the rain. Thoſe 


ual ſprings may be defined to be colle e- 


2 ns of waters running down from the higher 
to the lower parts of the earth. Out of a 
great number of ſuck fountain, rivers are 
gathered ich carry the waters into the ſea. 

Some have imagined, that the perpetual 
ones are detived from the ſea,/and that there 
ate ſubterraneous tubes in the earth, through 
which the ſea-water is conveyed to the foun- 
tains, But this opinion is liable to theſe two 


difficulties, how it is poſſible for the ſea-water 


to be carried to the tops of the higheſt moun- 


tains, fince by all „ ee, in Hydroſtaticks 
u 


it appears, that the ſurface of any water con- 
tained in any veſſel always lies even, fo that 


it is impoſſible for any one part of the furface 


to be higher than another; except it be made 
ſo by ſome external force. 2. How it came 
to paſs that fountain water is not ſalt. 


Others again "diſlike this rothe, and 
aſſi 


that for ſeveral reaſons, and aſſign rain as the 


cauſe of fountains; but il rain were the only 


cauſe, whence can it be, that thoſe fountains 
2re never dry in the time of the greateſt 
drought, when there has been no rain for a 
long time? and therefore others to rain add 
vapours 3 Which being by the heat of the ſun 
exhaled in yaſt quantities (as the learned Mr, 
Eimind Hall:y has proved) and they being 
carried over the low land by the wind to the 


ridges of mountains, where they preſently 


precigitate, and gliding down by the crannies 
of ſtone, and part of the vapours entering into 
the caverns of the hills, the water thereof 
yathers as in an alembick in the baſons of 
ſtone it. finds; which being once filled, all the 


. overplus of water runs over by the loweſt 


_ and breaking out by the fides of the 
hills, forms fingle ſprings, and many of theſe 
8 down the valleys between the ridges 
of the hills, and coming to unite, form little 
ivulets or brooks; and many of theſe meet - 
ns again in one common valley, and gaining 

plain ground, being grown leſs, rapid, be- 
come a river; and many af theſe being united 
to one common channel, make the largeſt 
rs as the Thames, the Rbine, the Danube, 


e. | "rc 
FOURNEAU)!, a powder chamber, or 
chamber of, a mine; a hole or cavity made 
under a work. The top of which is ſome- 
times cut into ſeveral points like chimneys, 
to make more paſſages for the powder, that 
it may have its effects on ſeveral ſides at the 
ſame time, r. | " oh 
FOWL (Fuel, Sex. ſuyl, Dan, ) a bird. 
FOX (Fox, Far. 1 N N + rfooted 
zuimal, of the ſize of a middling dog, ac- 
counted the moſt ſubtil and cunning of all 
beaſts, runs ſwiftly, and uſes a great many 


ſuch as flow always: Moſt are of opinion that 


1 


| 


| 


. 


, 


| 
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| turning and windings to avoid Bis pur ſuers z 


he has a large buſhy tail, and is of a rank, 
ſtrong —_ ; 3 of chace. 

A FOX (emblematically) may very proper! 
denote a prudent —. 7s, A to — 
victories with leſs expence of blood, rather 
chooſes to prevail in his enterprises by conduct 
and ſtratagem, than by downright dint of the 
ſoldier's courage. | 

A FOX. (ieroglyphically) was uſed to re- 
preſent a fly, ſubtil fellow, full of wicked 
intentions g\ becauſe that animal is notable on 
account cf its craftineſs. 

A FOX (in Cat Armour) m ſent 
thoſe that have done 42 
prince and country, by the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice z or upon embaſſies or ſuch like nego- 
tiations, where wit and dexterity is of more 
uſe than ſtrength or valour. | 

FOXES Evi (with Phyſicians) a diſeaſe 
when the hair falls off from the-head by the 
roots; a ſhedding of the hair, caus d by the 
Lues Venerea or otherwile. i 

FRAC'TION. (in Arichmet.) a broken 
number, being 2 proportionable' part of any 
integer or whole thing. | 
. Luiger FRACTION, is one always ex- 
Preſſed by 2 numbers, the one written over 
the other, with a line between, as LN 

Decimal FRACTION, is one that has for its 
denomination 1, with a cypher or cyphers, as 
1, 49>» , commonly for breyity ſake 
is ſet down thus, 5 . 10 * mk 

FRAC'TIOUS' (of fraus or fractiv, L.) 
quarrelſome, 35 = NY | 

FRAC'TIOUSNESS, ' quarrelſome tem- 
per, aptheſs to take offence, pee viſhneſs. 

FRAC/TURED' (of fraftura, L. fracture, 
F of fractus, L. broken) crackt, broken. 

 FRA/GILENESS (fragi/itas, L. fragilite, 
F.) brittleneſs, weakneſs. 
FRA ORANCE (frograntia, L.) ſweets 
neſs of ſmell. N. Sade e 

FRA'GRANTNESS Hagrantia, L..) 
fragfen ex. * 

FRAIL (fragile, L.) weak of nature, 
feeble ; alſo brittle. © - 2 
- FRAIL'TY 7 (fragilitas, L. fragilite, 

FRAILNESS F F.) weakneſs of nature, 
brittleneſs, frailty,” R 

FRA'ISES (in Military Affairs) are pieces 
of wood of ſix or ſeven feet long planted un- 
der the Cordon, in 2 Which are not faced 
with ſtone or brick, they are planted at, the 
baſe of a Parapet, being let about half way 
into the Ran part; they are not laid parallel 
to the Baſe of the Rampart, but a little ſlop- 
ing downwards with their point, that men 
cannot ſtand on them; their chiefeſt uſe js 
to hinder the garriſon from deſerting, which 
would be eaſy without them, eſpecially in 
places with dry moats. They likewiſe pre- 
vent ſurprizes and eſcalades. See the figure 
tollowing. a - 
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To FRAIZ E a Battalion, is to line it every 
way round with pikes, that if they ſhould be 
charged with a body of horſe, the pikes be. 
ing preſented may cover the muſketeers from 
the ſhock of the horſe, and ſerve asa barricade. 
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FRAME- WORK 


KNIT'TERS were incor- 
porated about the year 
.166x3 they are a maſter, 
two wardens, 18 aſſiſtants, 
| — Their arms 
on a ſeal (for I find them 
not in colours) are. On 
a chevron between two 
combs, and as many leads 
of needles in chief, and an iron jack, lead- 
ſinker in Baſe; à main; ſpring between 
two ſmall ſprings, all which parts belong to 
a Frame, Their hall is ſituated in Red-Croſs- 
Street, - yy 3 
FRAME (with N kind of chaſſy 
or ſquare compoſed of four long pieces or lips 
of wood joined together, -the intermediate 
ſpace of which is divided by little firings or 
3 into a great number of little ſquares, 
like the maſhes of a net uſed in reducing fi - 
gures from great to ſmall, or from ſmall to 
eats * | 7 f 
Tc be outof FRAME, i. e. to be diſordered 
or diſcompoſed in body or mind. 
FRAM/POLE Fence (in the manor of Writ- 
tle in Efex)'a privilege belonging to the inha- 
bitants, to have the wood that grows on the 
fence, and as many trees .or poles as a man 
can reach from the top of the ditch with 
the helve of an axe, for the repairing of his 
fence, | 
FRAN'CHISE of Quarters (at Rome) a 
. certain ſpace or diſtrict wherein the houſes 
of embaſſadors of the European princes are, 
and where they retire, where they cannot be 
arreſted, nor proſecuted at law. 
To FRAN'CHISE (affranchir) to grant 
liberty, privileges, freedoms, immunities, &c. 
FRAN'GIBLENESS ( frangibi/itas, L. of 
frangere, to break) capablenels or eaſineſs to 
be broken, | 
FRANGIPANE, an exquiſite kind of per- 
fume, frequently given to the leather where- 
wth gloves, &c, are made. 


T's FRANK Lerc-r4, to order them to be 


* 


fraudulentus, L.) deceitful 


Not what they would? Mile, Par. 


FR 


carried without paying the "XP 

FR ANKLY (fences 5.) freely, 
plainly, fincerely, = | | 

FRANKNESS (franchiſe, F.) fteenefs, o. 
2 l NESS (5 0 1 

RAN'/TICKN eneſti, L. 

F. of q$giveoig, Gr.) frenficalneſe, cry 
madneſs, "Pp - 

FRATER'NALLY (fraternellement, F,) 
after the manner of or like a brother. 

FRATERNITY of arms, an alliance cr 
aſſociation in arms, in aneient times concluded 
between two knights, who thereby agreed to 
go together, ſhare their fortunes, and mutu- 
ally aſt each other againſt all the world. 

FRAT RACE, à partition among brothers 
or coheirs, coming to the ſame inheritance or 
ſucceſſion; alſo that part of the inheritance 
that comes to the youngeſt brothers, 

FRAUDULENT (fraudulentus, L..) de- 
ceitful, cheating, knaviſh, &c. 

FRAU/DULEN'TNESS frauds F, of 

| S, guilefulneſs, 

knaviſhneſs. 

FRAYGHT (of fracht, Teut. ) fraighted, 
7, e. full laden. * 

FREAK ISHN ESS, capriciouſneſe, mag - 
gottinefs, c. 


F RE'CKLED (7. d. ſpeckled) having 
FRECKLY many ſmall reddiſh ſpots 
in the ſkin. PR Sf 


FRECK'LES, a fort of ſmall, hard, duſky 
buboes or puſtules arifing on the ſkin of the 
face or hands, and moſtly in perſons of the 
faireſt and fineſt ſkins. _ R 

FREE (Freah, Sax. wry, Dut.) 1. At 
liberty, not a vaſſal, not enſlaved, not a pri- 
ſoner, not dependant, ©” ©  ”. 

A free nation is that which has never been 
conquered, or thereby entered into any con- 
ditions of ſubjection. Temple, 

This wretched body trembles at your pow'r, 
Thus far could fortune, but ſhe can no more: 
Free to herfelf my potent mind remains, 
Nor fears the victor's rage, nor feels his * 
| rier, 
2, Uncompelled, unreftrain'd': 3. not bound 
by fate, not neceſſitated. _ 
Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell; 
Not free, what proof could they have giv'a 

fincere. 3 
Of true allegiance, conſtant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs muſt do, ap * j 
- +I, 
4. Permitted, allowed. © © | 

Defaming as impure what "God declares 
pure; and commands to ſeme, leaves free to 
all, — 1 

FREE-BORN of F -beo e, Jax. 
born in freedom, Kad * D ieilgen 
and immunities. 5 

To FREE (Sea term) when a ſhip's pump 
throws bout more water than ſhe leaks into 
her, it is ſaid to free her. 

To FREE (a Best) is to bale or lade out 


the water,” FREE 


FREE State, a republick governed by ma- 
gittrates elected by the free ſuff. ages of the 
inhabitants, 5 * | 
FREEDOM F the Will, a ftate or faculty 
of the mind, wherein all the motions of the 
will are in our power, and we are enabled 
to determine on this or that 3 to do good or 
evil without any force or conſtraint from any 
foreign cauſe whatſoever. 

FREEDOM of Contradifion (with School- 
men) is that whereby we are at our choice to 
will or nill ; to love or not love, &c. 

FREEDOM J Contrariety (with Scbool- 
men) is that 4 we are at our own 
choice to do govd or evil, to be virtuont or 
vicious, to make a horſe or a lion. | 

FREFDOM of a City, &c. a right of ex- | 
erciſing a trade or employment, &c. in a city 
or town corporate, and a being elected to the 
dignities and offices of it. | 

FREE-STONE, a fort of a ſtone that 
works up like alabaſter ; uſed in building, and 
dug up in many parts of England. 

FREENESS (F mhenerre, Sax.) a being 
free, alſo liberality. 

FREEZ ING (in Phyfalogy) congelation, 
is the fixing of a fluid; or the depriving it 
of its natural mobility, by the action of cold; 
or the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance 
into a firm, coherent, rigid one, called ice, 

To FREEZ (Fnyſan, Sax.) to congeal 
into ice. 

FREEZ (in Arcbitecture) is that part of the 
entablature of columns between the Arcbitrave 
and Cor nicbe. n 

Tuſcan FREEZ, Vitruvius makes it flat 
and plain, the higheft 30 minutes, the leſſer 

5, Scammozzi makes it plain, and 42, and 
P2245 convex or ſwelling, and in height 
dut 26 minutes. ; 
 Deorick FREEZ, both Vitruvius and Vig- 
ncla makes this freez flat, only carved with 
triglyphs and metopes, and the height of it 
30 or 45 minutes, and Scammozzi and Pal- 
ladio 45 minutes. 

Ionic FREEZ, Vitruvius makes this freez 
flat, but commonly carved with acanthus 
leaves, lions and men, Sc. and in height 30 
minutes, Vignola 4 5 Scammozzi 28, and Pal- 
ladio convex or ſwelling, but 27 minutes. 

Corinthian FREEZ, Vitruvius makes this 
like the Tonick, and in height 39 minutes 2 
thirds ; Vignola the ſame, but 45 minutes, 
Scammozzi and Palladio the ſame ; but the 
former 31 and 3 fourths, and the latter 28 
minutes in height. 

Compofit FREEZ, Vitruvius makes this 
freez flat ; but beſet with cartouſes and carved | 
detween every cartouſe, and in height 52 mi- 
nytes and a half; Vignola the ſame, bor 45 
minutes; Scammoxxi but 32 minutes, Palla- 
Ge comes or ſwelling, but in height 32 mi- 

utes, 

A Convex FREEZ. 


| 


— 


are thoſe whoſe 


| 


IX  * 

Fiaurifhed FREEZE, is one inriched with 
| rings of imaginary foliages, , 4 

Hiſtorical FREEZE, is one adorned with 
_ relievo's, repreſenting hiſtories, ſacrifices, 


c. b 
Marine FREEZE, one repreſenting ſea - 

horſes, Tritons, and other things pertaining 

p! the ſea, as ſhells of fiſhes, baths, grotto's, 


c. | 
Rufiick FREEZE, is one whoſe courſes are 
ruſticated or imboſſed. , 
Symbolical FREEZE, one adorned with 
things pertaining to religian, as the Appara- 
tus of ſacrifices, Sc. ; 
I (frendens, L.) gnaſhing the 
teeth, 7 
FREND'LESS Man (with the Engliſb 
Saxons) an out-lawed man. | 
FREN/ZICAL (pbrenitis, L. of gerte, 
Gr. frengſie, F.) a ſort of madneſs or dotage. 


FRE'QUENCY (frequentia, L.) of- 
FREQUENTNESS S tenneſs ; uſualneſs ; 
com monneſs. 


FRES CO, a way of painting or plaiſter- 
ing (or rather both) upon walls to endure the 
weather, and repreſenting birds, beaſts, herbs, 
fruit, &c, in relief. It is done with a com- 


| poſt of the powder of old rubbiſh tones, mixt 


with burnt flint (or lime) and water, with 
which the wall is plaiſtered a good thiokneſs, 
and painted with colours ground with lime- 
water, milk or whey, and laid on the plaiſ- 
ter while it is wet, by which means they in- 
corporate with the plaiſter, ſo as never to 
waſh out. | 

This was the ancient Grecian way of paint- 
ing, and afterwards uſed by the Romans ; there 
having been ſeveral whole towns of this work 
in Germany, and excellently well done, but 
now they are ruined by the wars. | 

There are three chambers in the pope's 
palace at Rome, done in freſco by Raphael, 
Urbin and Julio Romano, and likewiſe a moſt 
excellent freſco work at Fontainbleau in Franca 
which was the work of Bolames, Martin 
Rouſe a Florentine, and others, containing the 
continued travels of Ulyſſes in 60 pieces. 

FRESH the Haruſe (Sea phraſe) or weer 
out more cable, is when part of a cable that 
lies in the hawſe, is fretted or chafed, and iv 
is required that more cable be veered out, that 
ſo another part of it may reſt in the hawſe. 

To FRESH'EN (rendre frais, F.) to make 
freſh that which has been falted ; or that 
which is grown faint or diſcoloured. 

FRESH'NESS (of fraicbeur, F.) newneſs; 
a not being ſalted ; alſo the being refreſhed 
from tiredneſs ; alfo coolpeſs of air. 

FRET, an agitatiog, or diſturbance of the 
mind cauſed by ſome diſappointment or miſ- 
carriage of an affair. | 

FRET (in Muſick) a ftring tied round the 
finger-board of an inſtrument, to ſhew the pro- 
per diſtance _ the ring that each note 


A Pubeinated FREES J profile is curve, | 


ſhould be ſtruc at. 
To 
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To FRET, to vex, teaſe, or perplex one's 1 minors or Franciſcan or Grey Friers. 2. Th 


ſelf or another perſon, at or about any thing 
that happens to croſs ones inclination. | 
FRET/FULNESS, peeviſhneſs. 


4 FRET ; a fume or heat of paſſion. 
FRET (in Arcbitect.) is a knot or 
FRETFE F' ornament that conſiſts of | 


two liſts, or ſmall fillets, variouſly interlaced 


or interwoven, and running at parallel dif. I nation, figures of ſpee 


Auguftins, 3. The Dominicans or Black Fri. 
ert. 4. The Carmelites or White Friers, 


FRVERY 7 (confraire, F.)] a ſociety of 
' FRVYARY F friers; alſo their cloiſter or 
babitation. 


A ERTO Stile, is a hb jejune manner 
of diction, wanting force, warmth of imagi. 
ch, Se. 


tances equal to their breadth, every turn of x FRI'GIDNESS (frigigitas, L.) coldneſt 
which and interſection muſt be at right angles; [ impotency. | 


they were uſed by the ancients on flat mem- 


To FRIGHTIEN (Fpihzan, Sar. frife, 


bers, as the faces of the Corona or leaves of I Dan,) to put into a fright, to terrify. 


cornices, under the roofs, foffits, &c. a> in 
the following figure. 
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MAnmudam 


| 
1 
\ 
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| 
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FREP-WORK, a fort of plaiſterer's work 
ſo called. 

FRET-WORK (ſo called of Gerte, L.) 
it fignified the timber work of a roof, and is 
an inſtrument of frets uſed. to fill up and en- 
rich flat empty ſpaces ; principally uſed in roofs 
which are fretted over with ee 

FRETS (with Miners) openings made in 
the banks of rivers made by land: floods. 

FRIUABLENESS (friabilitas, L.) brittle- 
neſs, aptneſs to crumble in imall particles. 

Friableneſs is ſuppoſed to ariſe from that 


friable do not conhiſt wholly of dry parts, ir- | criſpod. 
regularly combined, and which ate really 


ſeparated, as having nothing glutinous, Ge, 

to bind them together, | | 
FRICA'TION 2 (with Phyfictars) a rub- 
FRIC'TION : 

of the body, either dry with the Rand or linen- 

72 or moiſt with oils, ointments, waters, 


0. 
FRICTION (in Mechanicks) is the reſiſt. 
ance that a moving body meets withal from 
the ſurface whereok it moves. 
FRI/DEGAST, a certain idol of the an- 
cient Britons. | 
FRITH'STOW (Fnisgxvop of Fi, peace, 
and prop, Sdx. a place) a feat, chair, or 
place of peace, 
FRIEND'LINESS (Fneonglicner pe, Sax.) 


kindneſs or kind behaviour, good nature, ten- | 


dernefs, courteouſneſs ; the return of mutual 
benevolence, a readineſs tq help a perſon as 
far as is in one's power, and comports with 
ic:f preſervation, &s. It is the very cement 
of ſociety. | | | 
FRIEND'SHIP: (of Fneon's and foip, 
Sax.) the quality or kindneſs of a friend, 
FRVERS (fratres, L. freres, F. 7. e. bre- 


{ fright or terror, alſo apt to 


T FRIN 


bing or chafing any part |. 


I, Sax.) cauſin 
put into a fright, 
F RIG H F/FULNESS (Fyibtpulney ye, 
Sax.) aptneſs to be affrighted ; alſo terrible - 
neſs of aſpect. 
GE (Fange, F.) a ſort of ornament, 

To FRINGE . ranger, F.) to garniſh with 
; fringes. | 
FRISKIINESS, Kcittiſhneſs, wantonneſs in 
' ſkipping and flirting to and fro, Cc. 
- FRISK'Y (probably of friſques F. briſk, of 
\ frizzare, Ital.) leaping jumping up and 
don. 

FRITH'/GILD (in ancient Records) the 
ſame as is now called a gild, fraternity or com- 


NY. 
PFRITLLARY (with Hotan itt) a flower 
that is very finely chequered, and reſembles the 
ſhape of a dice - box, from whence it has its 
name, L. 

FRIV'OLOQPSNESS (of frivelus, L. fri- 
wole, F.) triflingneſs, inſignificantneſs, vainneſs. 

FRIZE. See Freeze. 
" FRIZ'ZLING (of friſe, F.) curled or 


- * FRIGHT FUL (Fhihz 


-— 3. + 1 


A FRIZ/ZLING {friſure, F.) à curling 
or criſping, properly of the hair, 

* FROL!/ICKS®@ME, diſpoſed to play, or 
full of merry pranks, whimſies, &c. 
 FROLAEKSOMENESS, the playing of 
merry pranks, whimfies, &c. - 
FRONT (in Preſpective) the orthographi- 
cal projection of an object upon a parallel plane. 
FRONT of a Battalion, is the firſt rank 
of file leaders; it is alſo called the face of 
head of a battalion. 

FRONT of a Squadron, is the firſt rank 

of troopers, 
FRONT of an Army, is the firſt row of 
tents in the firſt line, which (in the Horſe) 
are the quarter · maſters tents, and (in the 
Foot) thoſe of ſerjeants. 

FRONT (of a Place) is the face of a place, 
or the Tenaille, i. e. all that is contained be- 
'tween the flanked angles of two neighbouring 
baſtions, viz. the two faces, the two flanks, 
and the curtain. ; 

7 F RONT every wway ( Military Phraſe} 
is when men are faced to all fides. 

FRONTAL (in Architecture) a little. fren- 
ton or pediment, ſometimes placed over a lit- 


ao 
* 


chren) monks or religious perſons, of which 
there arc 4 Principal orders. 1. The Fries 


indow. 
tle dcor or window FRON- 


FR 

FRONTAULES (in Anatomy) two muſcles, 
ne on each fide of the forehead;3z commonly 
ſuppoſed to ſpring from the ſcull.; but now 
known to ariſe from the ocgipital muſcles ; 
or the frontales and occipita/es are rather one 
continued digaſtrick muſcle, on each, moving 
the ſcalp and ſkin of the forehead and eye- 


brows. | | TI 
(in Botany) fignifies that 


FRON/TATED ; | 
the petalum or leaf of a flower growing broader 
and broader, and at laſt perhaps terminates 
in a _right-line, 
 FRONTI'ER, the border, confine. or 
boundary of a kingdom or province, which 
the enemies find in the front when they are 
#bout to enter the ſame. 

FROST (F erw, Sax. and Dan.) an ex- 
ceſlive cold ſtate of the weather, whereby 
the motion and fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended ; 
or that ſtate of the air, &c. whiereby fldids 
are converted into ice, A hoar · froſt is gene- 
rated, when the vapours near the earth are 


congealed by the coldneſs o the night, which | 


only happens in winter, when cold predomi- 
nates, ſo that the difference between dew and 


hoar- froſt is, that miſts do turn to dew, if 


they conſiſt of drops of water; but into hoar- 


froſt, when they confift of vapours that are 


congealed in their paſſage down to the earth. 

Froſt contracts metals, or rather the cold 
effects it; but on the contrary ĩt dilates fluids, 
for a twe tube of iron loſt two lines in 
length, being eZpoſed to the air in a froſty 
night; but liquids are ſwelled and dilated by 
froſt nearly one tenth. of their bullet, and by 
that means burſts not only veſſels of glaſs and 
earth, but even, of wood or iron or other 
metals, as has been found by many experi- 
ments, 

3 done or made in imitation of 

FROSTINESS (Fpnoprigneppe, Sax.) 
froſty quality, 

FROTHINESS, fulneſs of froth, frothy | 
quality; the want of ſolidity and ſubſtance 5 
lightaefs, emptineſs, windineſs. 

FROTH/Y, having or full of froth, 
empty, vain, trifling ; not ſubſtantial nor ſolid,” 
hght, Cc. 

FROW'ARDLY (F nampeandlice, Sax.) 
in . forward manner. 

RO WARDNESS (F nampeapivney ye 
Sax.) peeviſhneſs, Ws radi 


fretfulneſs, ſurlineſs. 


＋ * 


lite, F.) thriftineſs, ſparingneſi in expence,. 
FRUGIHREROuSN fruit - beating - 
neſs, fertility. | 1 
FRUGIVꝭOROUSNESS (of frugivoraus, 


| 1 -devouring quality or faculty. | 
RUIT (rudi, L.] in its general ſenſe 
includes whatſoever the earth produces for tha 
nouriſhment and ſupport of human kind and 
animals, F. | 
FRUIT (with Svtanifs) is defined to be 
that, which ſucceeds to each flower, whether 
it conſiſts of one or more ſeeds ; ſome reſtriin 
the word fruit, to ſignify daly that which is 
eſculent, | 
Natural FRUITS, are ſuck as the carth 
6: rg of its own accord, without any» 
Cc ure. l 
FRUITS of Induſtry, are ſuch/as tho” they 
are natural —— 2 culture to bring them 
to perfection. | ; 
Civil FRUITS (in Law) are rente, ſala - 
ries, wages. : 
FRUITS (in the Cano» Law) denotes 
every thing, whereof the revenuꝭ of a beneſice 
conſiſts, as glebe, tithes, rents, offerings, Ce. 
FRUIT Ack (of fruit, F.) all Kinds of 


FRUITERERS Com- 
pany were firſt incorpo- 
rated Arno 1604, and 
conſiſt of à maſter, two 

wardens, about ſeven - 

teen aſſiſtants z and 29 
on the livery. Their ar- 
morial enſigns are azure. 
The tree of Paradiſe be- 
tren Adam and Eve 
all proper. They have no hall, but ſome- 
time meet at the Pariſh Clerks in Wood-ſtreez. 

 FRUITTFUL (of fruit, F. and pull, Sax, 
Se.) fertile. 

FRUTTFULNEss (of Fruit, F. and Ful- 
i Sax.) fertility. | 
UIT'/FULNESS. (in Hieroglypbicks) is 
repreſented by an olive tree. E 
FRUITFULNESS (in Sculpture, &e.) was 
repreſented by a lady fitting upon a bed, with 
two little infants hanging about her neck. | 
FRUI'TION (by Moralifts) is defined to 
be the reſt or delight of the will im the end 


obtained. | 
fruit and leap; Sax.) 


unprofitableneſs. 


FROW'EY (with Carpenters) timber is ſaid 
to be frowey, when it is evenly tempered all 
the way, and works freely without tearing. 

FROWN'/ING { ſourcils froncez, F.) 
knitting the brows, wrinkling the forehead. 

FROWNINGLY, with an air of dif- 
pleaſure, &c, 
Fer Sax. freft, Dan.) 


FRO'ZEN (of 
congealed with fro 

- RO'ZENNESS, congealedneſs by froſt or 
air, 


FRUIT'LESS. (of 
To FRUSHHTRATE (fruftrare, L.) to 
make void, to deceive, to diſappoint. ö 
FRUS/TRATIVE 2 of or belonging to 
FRUS TRATOR Y fruſtration alſo apt 
to fruſtrate. 
FRUTES/CENT ( fruteſcens, L.) growing 
ſhrubby, becoming a ſhrub. 
| "= CATED (cat, L.) painted, eos 
Oured. 


FUCA'TION, a diſguiſing, a cloaking. 
FUCUS, a paint for the face to heigkten 


EFRU'GALNESS ( frugalitas, L. fruga- 


the complexion; 
* 


e 


ame as action; an effective motion produced 


5 U 


vl. (probably of eu. F. fire) firing, as | 


ing for 


. 


wood, eoals or any matter fit for 
culinary or other uſes. 

« FU/ELIST, a maker of charcoal, ſmall- 
coal, Se. | 

| FUGA/CIOUSNESS ( fugacitas, L.) apt- 
neſs to fly away, 

+ FUGA wacui (in ancient Philoſophy) a prin- 
ciple whereby various effects were pro's 
ariſing from an averſion (which they ſuppos'd 
in nature to a vacuum. But moſt of the 
pbænomena modern philoſophers have demon- 
2 ariſe from the gravity and preſſure of 

e air. 

FUGALIA, feſtivals obſerved by the an- 
cient Raman on acc unt of the expulſion of 

eir kings. From which pattern the Engliſb 

n to have taken their Hock-Tide, and hav- 
ing _—_— the lands of their inſolent neigh- 
ours the Danes, inſtituted the annual fports 
of Hock-Tade, conſiſting of ſuch paſtimes, as 
throwing at cocks. 

FUL'GENTNESS (of fulgentia, L.) ſhin- 
ingneſs, brightneſs, fulgidity. 

To FULL Clatb ( fullare, L. fouler, F.) 
to mill it in order to thicken it. +4 
FULLERT, a work houſe or place where 
cloth is fulled, 

- FUL'LY (Fullice, Sax.) to the full. 

 FULINESS (Fyneppe, Sax.) plenty. 

- FULMIN'EOUS { fulmineus, L.) of or 
belonging to thunder. "_ 

FU'LSOMNESS (5. d. foulſomneſs, i. e. 
fmewhat foul and 2 loathſom - 
neſs, naſtineſs, &c, 

FU'MED ( fumatus, L.) ſmoaked, fumed. 

To FUME ( fumare, L. fumer, F.) to 
ſmoak or ſteam. 

FU/'METORY, an herb. 

2 — ſmoakineſs; the being 


ky. 
— UMIF/ICK (fumificus, L.) making ſmoak, 
uming. | | | * 

FUMIGATTION, a perfuming with the 
ſmoak of ſweet wood or other matter, either 
for qualifying the air, or fumes of Mercury. 

FUMIGATION (with Surgeons) a fali- 
vation raiſed by Mercury, 

FUMIGATION (with Chymifs) a fumi- 
gating or ſmoaking, an erofion or eating away 
of metals by ſmoak or vapour. 

4 US ( fumoſus, L. fumeux, F.) 

oak y, 


FUMOS'ITY (ee, L.) ſmoak- 


 ineſs, 


FUN, ſport, game, banter, Cc. 
wheedle. , 
| Animal FUNCTION, is that without 
which we cannot perceive, will, remember, 
Sc. ſuch are feeling, ſecing, imagining, judg+ 

paſſions, voluntary motions, &c. 

FUNCTION (in a Phyſica! ſenſe) is the 


| 


F U 
in an of an animal by the p apt. 
. of ſuch a part ſor oor 
pointed by the author of nature. 

Natural FUNCTIONS, are thoſe which 
change the food, Cc. fo as to aſſimilate it to 
our own nature; ſuch are the viſcera or boy. 
els, and the vefſels that receive, retain, ſe. 
cern, Cc. the humours. 

Vital FUNCTIONS, are thoſe neceſſary 
to life; and without which it cannot ſubfiſt, 
as the action of the heart, brain, lungs, c. 

FUND of the eye (Anat.) the part poſſeſſed 
by the Choroeides and Retina. 

FUNDAMENT (fundamentum, L.) ſerv. 
ing for the foundation; that upon which 
the reſt is built, eſſential, important, not 
merely accidental. 


Such we find they are, as can controul 
The ſervile actions of our wav' ring ſoul, 
Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 
Their ills are built on life, that * 
ill . rior, 


FUNDAMENTAL, leading propoſition 
important and eſſential part, which is the 
gound work of the reft. 

It is a very juſt reproach that there ſhould 
be ſo much violence and hatred in religious 
matters among men who agree in all funda. 
mentals, and only differ in ſome ceremonies, 
or mere ſpeculative points. Swift. 

FUNDAMENTALLY, effentially ; ori- 


ly. 

® Religion is nor only uſeful to civil ſociety, 
but fundamentally neceſſary to its very birth 
and conſtitution. * Bentley, 

FUNDAMEN'TALNESS, fundamental 
quality; chiefneſs, principalneſs. 

FUNE'/BRAL Staves, torches, links, 
flambeaux, 

FUNE'BREOUS ( funebris, L. funebre, 
F.) belonging to a funeral, doleful, mournful, 

FU/NERALS, burying of the dead. 

FU'NERAL Oration, a ſermon or diſcourſe 
pronounced in praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, at 
the ceremony of his funeral. ; 

FUNERARY ( funerarius, L.) pertain 
ing to funerals, 
; FUN'GOUSNESS (of fungoſus, IL.) 
P 


ungineſs. 

FUN'GOUS Fl:ſþ, a ſpongious excreſcence, 
called proud fleſh, frequently growing on the 
lips of wounds, &c. 

FUN'GUS, a fleſhy tumour or excreſcence, 
very ſpongious, ſoft and pale, ariſing on the 
membranes, tendons, and other nervous parts 
in conſequence of ulcers, wounds, &c. 

FUNIC/ULAR Hypothefis (in Mechanicks) 
an hypotheſis produced by one Francis Linus 
againſt the ſpring and weight of the air, ſo as 
to explain the riſing and falling of quickſilver 
in a weather-glaſs or barometer, by means 
of a funicylus or little ſtring at the top, ot 3 
very fine thin ſubſtance, which is continually 
drawing 


Sax.) and beſides what has been ſaid, &c. 


itſelf or is ſtretehed out more or | 
; CD ao the wa t temperature of | 


the outward air. 
FURA/CIQUS { furax, L.) thieviſh, in 


clined to ſteal. * : 
FURA/CIOUSNESS ( furacitas, L.) chie- 
 viſhneſs, Se. | 
_ FURFURA/CEOUS ( furfuraceus, L.) 
branny, made of bran. | . 
FU/RIOUSNESS ( furiofitas, L.) furious 
mood or quality. * 
FURL'ED freſte, F.) tied up 2s ſails. 
FUR RING (with Architects) is the mak - 
ing good the rafters feet- in the cornice, that 
is, when rafters are cut with a knee, theſe 
furrings are pieces that go- ſtrait along with 
the rafter from the top of the knee to the 
cornice. / 
FU'RRING a Ship, a laying on double 
planks, on the fides of a ſhip, after ſhe is built, 
called Plank upon Plank, or more properly the 
ripping off the planks and putting new tim- 
bers on the former timbers, and alſo other 
lanks upon them to make a ſhip bear the 

tter ſail, 0 
e, a promotion, an 

Co 


FUR'THERMORE (FupSopmane, 


FURTHER MOST (Funbonmæ 
Sa v.] the moſt diſtant. * 2 
FUR/THEST (Fon Dey, Sax.) the 
ETS DON: So 
FUSARO'LE (with Archites) a moulding | 
or ornament placed immediately under the 
— in the Dorick, Jonick and Compoſite © 
capit . T2 
FUSCA'TION, darkening or clouding, L. 
FU'SIBLE ( fufilis, L.) that may be mel- 
F 


 FU'SIBLENESS (of lite, F. of fufilis, 
L.) aptneſs or readineſs to flow or melt, that 
quality in metals or minerals that diſpoſes 
them for fuſion, - | 

FUSTHAN Language, an effected rum- 


bling ſtile or bombaſt way of writing; uſed 


dy mean writers to make themſelves appear 
perſons of learning and parts to the ignorant. 

FUS!'TICK 2 a fort of wood imported 

FUS'TOCK & from the Ancille iſlands in 
the Weſt- Indies, very uſeful in dying a beau- 
tiſul gold colour; and is alſo uſed in dying black, 
there is alſo another ſort brought trom 1;aly, 
Provence, Ic, uſed in dying a dark brown or 
coffee colour. FEY 

FUS'TI-LUGS, a dirty drab, a fluttiſh 
woman that ſmells rank. 

4 95 I * ſmell, miſtineſs, 
F. uſura, L.) a flowing or melt- 
19 Re Ll l ) a 4 

"TILENESS ( futilitas, L. futilite, F. 
dlabbing, ſillineſs, lightneſs, — 2 my 


FUTURI'TION | 
won, L. 4 ON, the act of  genera- 


7 . 
2 # 
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8, Roman, Gg, Italic, G 8; En- 

I 2% , are the 7th letters of tlie alpha - 
bet, I », Greek, and J, Hebrew, are the 
third letters of their alphabets. HS og 

G, in Latin Numbers, ſignified 400. 

, with a daſh at top ſignified 40000. 

The letter G in Engli/þ has a double found, 
a hard, as gold, gorge, gore, &c, and a hard 
and ſoft ſound in gorgeous, as if it were written 
gorjeous 3 but when a, e, i, e, or « follow tlie 


as James, Fane, jem, jervel, . Jobn, Fude. 
G is not heard in lege, n, campaign, 
reign, deſign, feign. | | 
h ſounds like Fin laugh, cough ;, nor is it 
ſounded in nigh, night, might, caught, bougbr, 
ſought, , thougbt, &c. 7 
SAREL (gabelle, F. Za pel, Sax, which 
ſome derive of 22D he received, or IEE 


a receipt, Heb, others of Gabella or Gablum, 
| corrupt Latin for tridute; others from Gawve!, 


an unjuſt law) an exciſe in France upon ſalt, 


which writers ſay, raiſes the king” as much 
money as all the mines of Chili, Peru, Potofr, 
and all the reſt of Americe yield to the king 
of Spain, The whole commerce of ſalt tor 
the inland conſumption lying wholly in the 
king's hands, who ſells and diſtributes all of ir 
to his farmers and officers appointed-for that 
purpoſe. In our Ancient Records, &. it is 
taken ta fignify a rent, cuſtom, duty or ſer- 
vice yielded or done to the king or to ſome 
other lord. Y Hanno 

GATBIONS,- are baſ- 
kets of five or-fix feet 
high, and fout. or fave 
broad, equally wide at 
top and bottom they are 
made of pieces of willow 
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ſtuck in the ground in a 
circle which they work 
round with ſmall branch- 
+ CS, leaves and all, and af- 
terwards fill them with 
earth, to make a cover 
or parapet betwixt them and the enemy; they 
are ſometimes uſed in making batteries. 
GAD/DING 8 gaen, Du. to go, 
or ganging, Scotch) rambling roving, anging, 
ſtraggling about. 
GAFFELETS. See Gallochs. 0 
SGAF FER (od, good, and Fase, a fa- 


—ͤ— — 


ther, Sax.) a country appellation for a man. 


GAFFOLD-Land, land that pays a er- 

tain cuſtom or tribute, called Gafeld G 

GAGA'TES (ſo called of Gagas a city of 

Lyfiain Afia, where it was plenty) a ſort of 
ſtone, which, hen rubbed ſmells like brim- 

ſtone, and that will take fire immediately. 


| 


atter ſound, inſtead of g muſt be / conſonant ; 


of about ſix feet long, 
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Mort GAGE, is that which is left in the 


hands of the proprietor, ſo that he reaps the 
fruits of it; in oppoſition to wif gage, where 
the fruits or revenues are reaped by the eredi- 
tor, and reckoned as part of the debt paid. 

To GAGE Deliverance OE term) to 


give ſecutity that a thing ſhall be delivered; 


the ſame as to wage deliverance. 

A GAGE (with pet is an inftroment 
made to ſtrike a line truly parallel to the 
ſtraight Gde of any hoard. 

GAG ED (prob, of eag!, Sa- 

k bone) having an inſtrument or piece of 
wgod put into the mouth to keep it from 
mutting. 

SAG 
* GAINESS (paterd, F. chearfalneſs, of 


Sax. the 


ING, the noiſe made by a gooſe. 


— 


bend ; ſv called, becauſe it takes in the while 


G A 


head like an helmet. 

GALEA (with Anatomiſts) a term uſed i 
the head of an infant that 9 en) the, 
it is covered with part of the membratie or 
ſkin called Amneos. eee 

GALEAS!, a heavy low built veſſel, with 
both fails and oars ; it carries three maſts, but 
they cannot be lowered as in a galley, viz, 
Main-niaft, Fore-maſt, amd Mizzen-maſt, It 
has 32 ſeats for rowers, and 6 or 7 flaves to 
each, It carries 3 tire of guns at the head; 
the lowermoſt has 2 pieces of 36 pounders 
each; the ſecund 2 pieces of 24 pounders 
each; the third 2 pieces of 18 pounders each, 
At the ſtern there are 2 tire of guns, each of 
3 pieces, and each piece 18 pounders. 


eee 
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temper; alſo 15 antry or fineneſs in apparel. GALEA'TYUS, a, um (in Botan. Writ.) 
GAIL'TARD, briſk, merry, blithe, jolly, . tooded, whoſe” upper part reſembles a kind 
pleaſant, light-hearted, chearful, | _ | of helmet or hood, as in the flower of ſage, 
GAINFUL (of gain, F. and Full, Sar.) | &c. | | | 
profitable, advantageous. ö 84A LINER of or pertaining to Ga. 
© GAIN'FULNESS, -profitableneſs, advan- | GALEN'ICK S n the phyfician, as Ga. 
tageouſneſs, 4 d. lenical Phyſich, that which is founded upon 
'GAIN'LY, cleverly, handily, dexterouſly. the practice of Galen. 
- GAININESS, hondineſs, dexterity, | GA/LEONS thoſe Spam ſhips that 
GAIT {probably of Sangan, Sex. to go) GAL'/LIONS I are ſent to Vera Cruz in 
a particular motion or air of walking, Cc. New Spdin, and if they are employed to any 
'GAIN-SPTANDING (of gean-pyzanvan, | 
Sax.) reſiſting, oppoſing, reſiſtance oppo- | "GALERICU'LATED { gatericulatus, L.,) 
ſition. b | having brims like or reſembiing an hat. 
GALACTI'TES (yznazrivig, Gr.) a pre-  GALL- Bladder, a membranous receptacle, 
cious ſtone, ſo called becauſe it is as white as | ip figure reſembling a pear, ſituate at the 
milk; -alſo a ſort of earth called M:/k-maxle. | lower margin of the liver, in which the hu- 
GALAC/TOPOTE (gal , L. of | mour called Gall is contained. 
van ο , Gr.) a milk-drinker. A GALLANT Maz, one ſomewhat gayer, 
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other part; they ate not called by that name. 


CIS 


GALACTO'PHAGIST (galaFophagus, | brighter, and more agreeable than men in 
L. of yaaaxropay@®-, Gr.) a milk-cater, a | common are, | | 
milk · ſop. — To GALLANT = #oman, to court her in 


GALAN'Y (yaerafiac, of v, Or, milk) 
a long white luminous tract, which ſeems to 
encompaſs the Heavens like a ſwathe, ſcarf or 
girdle; eaſily perceivable in a clear night, when 


the way of a gailant ; alſo to lead her. 
GAL/LERY for paſſing à Moat, is a co- 
vered walk made of ſtrong beams, and cor 
yered over-head- _. L FRY | 
the moon does not ſhine. with* planks, 
Before the invention of teleſcopes, the learn | and with” 
ed were divided in their opinions about what earth; it was 
it was; Arifictle and others affirming it to be 
collection of vapours; but it is now found | for putting the 
by obſervation to be an innumerable company | mrner to the foot 
of ſtars, not viſible to the naked eye, | of the ramparre Þi 
. + GAL'BANUM, a gum iſſuing from the | ſometimes the 
incifion in the root of the ferulaceous plant, | Gallery is cover - 
called ferula Galbamifera, L. growing in A- ed over with 
rabia, c. * I raw hides, to 
Lem GALE (Sea Phraſe) is when the | defend it from 
wind blows gently, ſo that the ſhip may bear | the artificial — 9 
Ber top ſails a trip. 2 fires of the beſitzed. e Gallery oußht to bf 
A freſe : G ALF Now Phraſe) is uſed of | very ſtrong, of double planks on that fide to- 
Ai * the wind when it is | wards the fand, to make it muſket proof. It 
very high. | | is made in the camp, and brought along the 
To SALE ama y (Ses Phraſe) is ſaid of a | rrenches in pieces, to be joined together in tÞ: 
ip that fails faiter than anether, finding | foſs ; it ought to be eight foot high, and te" 
more wind than the other in fair weather, | or twelve wide : the beams ought to be ball 
when there is but little wind. | a foot thick, and two or three foot afunder\ 
GA'LEA (with Phyfcianr) à pain in the "7 | . the 


N 


8 A 


the planks of boards nailed on each fide, and 


Glled with earth or planks in the middle; the 
covering to riſe with a, ridge, that what is 
thrown upon it by the beſiegers with a deſign 
to burn it, may roll off. See the figure. | 

GALLERY (with Archite#s) a covered 
place in a houſe, much longer than broad, 
and which is uſually on the wings of the 
building, ſerving to walk in; alſo a little 
iſle or walk, ſerving as a common paſſage to 
ſeveral rooms placed in a line or row. 

GALLEY, is a low duilt veſſel, that hath 
both ſails and oars, and commonly carries two 
maſts, viz, a main-maſt and a fore-maſt, 
that may be ſtruck or lowered at pleaſure. 
They are generally about 130 feet long, and 
18 feet broad in the middle, 
uſually from 25 to 30 benches of oars, and 
4 to 5; ſlaves to each bench, who are commonly 
perſons who have offended againſt the ſtate. 

GALLEY-Men, merchants of Genoa, 
which anciently arrived in Eng/and in gallies, 
landing their goods at a key near the Cuſſom- 
Houſe ; thence called Galley- Key, 


They have 


ALLEY (with Printers) a wooden frame 


into which the compoſitor empties his com- 
poſing · ſtick as often as it is filled. 

GALLEY Slave, a perſon condemned to 
zow in the galleys. 
— GALLEY-M#orm, an hairy inſet, whoſe 
legs on each fide reſemble the oars of a gal- 


Ye - | 

Condemnation to the GALLEYS (in France) 
a penalty impoſed on criminals and delinquents, 
whereby they are adjudged to ſerve the king 
or ſtate as ſlaves on board the galleys ; either 
for their life-time, or for a limited time. 

GALLIA/RDISE (galliardiſe, F.) gaiety, 
frolick ſomeneſs. 

GALLIMATH'IAS, a dark perplexed diſ- 
courſe, where ſeveral things are huddled to- 


- "gether, ſo as to make an inconceiyable jargon, 


hence prob. our Gallimaufry. 

GAL'LION } a fort of ſhip or Jarge gal- 

GAL'/LEON F ley, having four decks, 
and only uſing fails ; in which the Spaniards 
in war time, convey their bullion and plate 
from Peru in the Weft-Indies. 

GAL'LIOT, i a little galley, or a fort of 
brigantine, built very flight and fit for chaſe, 
It carries but one maſt, and two or three pat- 
tereroes ; It can both ſail and row, and has 

or twenty ſeats for the rowers, with 
one man to each oar. All the ſeamen on 
board it are alſo ſoldiers, and each has a muſ- 
ket lying ready when he quits his oar, 

GALLOWS Es, contrivances made of 
cloth, and hooks and eyes, worn over the 
ſhoulders by men to keep their breeches up. 

GAL'LOWAY (prob. of gallopade, F. a 
ſmall gallop) an eaſy gentle pad-nag, 

81 an herb. 

; -Clappers (of Falga, a gallows, 
and clappan, Sax. 7 thieves, 5 e 
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| GALLS, commonly call'd Aleppo Gallsg 
are a ſort of vegetable or excreſcences ſome- 
thing reſembling nuts but of a round, which 
grow upon the hardeſt ſpecies of oaks, and 
uſed in making ink, dying black, &c. which 
altho* they ate as hard as ſhells, are nothing 
but the cafes of inſets that are bred in them, 
and which when grown to maturity gnaw 
their way out, which cauſes thoſe little holes 
we ſee in them, ; 

GA\MA the firſt or graveſt note in 

GAM'MOT the modern ſcale of muſick. 

GAMBEZ ON, a kind of coat or doublet 
of canvas, anciently worn by military men 
under their cuiraſs, to make it fit eaſy and 
hinder it from hurting the body, 
| To GAM'BOL (gambader, F.) to ſhew 
tricks by tumbling, and ſuch like exerciſes, 
wantonly. 

GAME'SOM (of zamian and pom, Sax.) 
full of play, wanton trolickſome, Cc. 

GAME/SOMNESS (of gamenung, pom 
and ne ye, Sax.) wantonneſs, frolickſome- 
neſs, &c. 

GAME'STER (zamepene, Sax.) one that 
plays at games, 

GAM'MER. (of Zod, good, and Mode n 
Sax. a mother, or uf grand and mere, F.] à 
country appellation for a woman. 

GAM/MOT, gameſomeneſs, banter. 

To go a GANDERING (of ans na, Sax. 
to go a whoring in the month that the wi 
lies in. 

GANE'FISH, a fort of fiſh. 

GANGS (with 74 are the ſeveral 
companies belonging to a ſhip, and employ'd 
in executing their ſeveral watches, works, 
Sec. as the Boatſwain's Garg, &c. | 

To GAN'GRENE (ſe gangrener, F. gan- 
grænum corripere, L. of yayſpo;, inde, yayſcana, 
Gr.) to contract a cadaverous corruption, at- 
tended with a ſtench, blackneſs and mortifi- 
cation. % 

GANT'LET (with Surgeons) a ſort of 
bandage for the hand. | 

GAO'LER, the keeper of a jail, a priſon- 
keeper, 

To GAPE (zea pan, Sax.) 1. To open 
the mouth wide ; to yawn. baſis 

She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, | 

And aſks if it be time to rife.” "Swift. 
2. To open the mouth for food, as a young 


bird, | 
Os As callow birds, 
| Whoſe mother's kill'd in ſecking of the prey, 
Cry in their neſt, and think her long away 
And at each leaf that ſtirs, each blaſt of wind, 
Gape for the food which they muſt neyer find, 
Dryden. 
As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain, 
Then firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train, 
Dryden, 
3+ To deſire earneſtly ; to crave 3 with for. 
| 8 8 To 


cody or charge of any perfon or thing; eſpe- 
ciall 


G A 
To her grim death appears in all her ſhapes ; 
The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 
Denbam. 
To thy fortune be not thou a flave ; 
For. what haſt thou to fear beyond the grave? 
And thou who gap , for my eſtate, draw near; 
For I would 2 ſomewhat in thy ear. 
Dryden, 
GAPING (gapeung, Sax.) opening wide. 
GAP E ſeea, ſtaring, gaping, loitering, 
id:iing in going on an errand, 
GAR'BEL, a plank near the keel of a 
ſhip, called alſo a gar-board. 
.  GAR'BLING (prob. of garbolare, Ital. or 
garbeller, O. F.) cleanſing of ſpices from 


| » Wc. 

.GARD (garde, F.) protection or de- 
GUARD { fence ; eſpecially the life- 

ard, or yeomen of the guard to a prince; 
alſo the hilt of a ſword or hem of a garment, 

GARD (in a Law Senſe) guardianſhip, or 
management of children under age; alſo of 
ideots. 5 

GAR'DIAN (gardian of garder, F. to 
keep, take care of, Qc.) one that has a cuſ- 


cially of the bringing up ſuch as are not of 
age and diſcretion to manage their own affairs, 
as children or ideots. 

CARDIAN of the Spiritualities, he to 
whom the ſpiritual juriſdiction or government 
of any dioceſe is committed, during the va- 
cancy of a biſhop's See. 

GARDIAN of the Cingue-Ports, a prin- 
cipal magiſtrate of the havens in the Zaft part 
of England, i. e. of the five ports or harbours, 
See Cingue- Ports, 

A GAR'GLE, a waſh for the mouth, &c. 

GA'RISHNESS, gayneſs, glaringneſs, 
gorgiouſneſs in attire, ſhowineſs. 


King Edevard the III. as ſome ſay on accouny 


of his many ſignal victories, particularly one, 
wherein it is faid the king's garter was uſed 
for the token. But others fay on the ſollow- 
ing account, that the king dancing one night 
with his queen and other ladies, took up a 
garter which one of them had dropt ; whereat 
ſome of the lords preſent ſmiling, the king 
ſaid, that he would make that garter of high 
reputation; and ſoon after erected the order 
of the Blue Garter, with this motto, Hz; 
fort qui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil to bim that evil 
thinks, The latter of theſe motives is moſt 
generally believed to have been the ground of 
the inſtitution of this order of knighthood, 
However both theſe motives might concur to 
the ſame end; and it has ever fince been 
efteemed a great addition of honour beſtowed 
on the nobleſt perſon of the Engliſb nition, 
and many foreign princes have thought them. 
ſelves honoured in being admitted into it, 
The number of the knights is 26, including 
the king, and that is one thing that enhances 
the value of it, that never any more are ad. 
mitted, whereas all or moſt other orders have 
been ſo freely beſtowed, that they have loſt 
much of their eſteem by it. The famous 
warrior St. George of Cappadocia, is made the 
patron of this order; and every knight of it is 
to wear as his badge, the image of St. Georye 
on horſeback, trampling on a dragon, with 
his ſpear ready to pie ce him, the whole gar- 
niſhed with precious ſtones appendant to a blue 
ribbon about their necks ; becauſe that ſaint 
is ſaid to have ſlain ſuch a monſter, that in 
his days ravaged the country, 

They are alſo obliged to wear a garter on 
the left leg, ſet with pearls and precious tones, 
having this motto, Honi ſort gui mal y penſe, 
i. e. Shame to him that evil tbints; without 


GAR'LAND, an ornament for the head, which two ornaments they are never to appear 


in the nature or form of a ring or crown made 
of flowers, boughs or other decorations among 
the Pagans, The poets, prieſts and even the 
victims that were to be ſacrificed were crown- 
ed with garlands ; and in England it is now 
a cuſtom to dreſs may-poles with garlands at 
Wales; and the Lordon milk-maids dreſs up 
their milk-pails with flowers, plate and rib- 
bons, and go a dancing at the doors of their 
cuſtomers the 4 firſt days of May. 

GAR'NISH (in Cookery) the adorning of 
GAR'NISHER (celui gui garnit, F.) he 
that adorns, ſets off, &c. 

GARRETE'ER, one who lives in a garret 
'or upper room of a houſe. 
To GAR'RISON (merrre garniſen, F.) to 
furniſh a garriſon with ſoldiers. TY 

GAR'RULOUSNESS (of garrulitas, L.) 
talkativeneſs, pratingneſs. 


abroad; and alſo King Charles I.  ordain- 
ed, that every knight ſhould always wear a 
ſcar of ſilver, embroidered on his cloak or 
coat, with the eſcutcheon of St. George with- 
in the garter, in the centre of it. See Sr. 
George. 

To GARTER (attacher les jartieres, F.) 
to tie or bind with a garter. 

GASCONA'DE, a boaſting or vaunting of 
ſomething very improbable z ſo termed from 
the Gaſceont, a people of Gaſcony in France, 
ſaid to be much addicted to bragging and rho- 
domontade. | 

GA/SE-HOUND (agaſeus, L.) a dog that 
hunts by ſight, ſo as to make excellent ſport 
with the fox and hare, 

GAST/LINESS(x»pexelicnerpe, of zayr, 
a ghoſt) hoftlikenes, trhtfolntf of Arr. 

GAS'TRICK Juice, the juice of the 
ſtomach. | 

GASTROLATER (of zar, and Na- 


A (Jarettiere, F.) a bandage for 

the leg. 1 i a 
GARTER, the moſt noble order of the 

garter was inſtituted in the year 1350, by 


| * Gr. to worſhip) a glutton, 4 belly * 
8 . 


GASTRIL'OQUOUS (of yang, 9 — 
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_ and 7-qui, L. to ſpeak) ſpeaking out of 
bel | 


GATE (with Hunters) a term uſed when 
they endeavour to find a hare by his ſlot, &c. 
_ GATE of the Sta? (with Sailors) is when 

Sea GATE two ſhips lie aboard 
one another in a wave or billow, and by that 
means become rib. broken. 

A GATHERING (Fasenunge, Sax.) 
a collection; alſo what is collected at one 
time, * 
GAU'/DINESS (of gaudium, L.) affected 
gayneſs in apparel; ſhewineſs. 


GA'VEL (zafel, Sax.) tribute, toll, or | 


cuſtom ; yearly rent, payment or revenue. 


GAVEL-=kixd (of Fife cal cyn, Sax. i. e. 
given to all the oy illiam the conqueror, 
after paſſing thro' Kent towards Dower, was 


ſuddenly ſurrounded by the Kentiſp men, each 
of them bearing a bough in his hand; but 
ſoon throwing down their branches, they 
diſcovered their arms, proffering to give him 
battle, if he would not let them enjoy their 
ancient liberties and cuſtoms of Gavel-kind, 
&c. which he, then compelled by his ill cir- 
cumitances, ſwore to do; and now they 
only of all England, enjoy the ancient Engliſh 
liberties. | 
Gavel- kind, ſignifies in law a cuſtom, where- 

by the land of the father was equally divided 
at his death among all his ſons, or the land of 
the brother at his death, equally divided 
among all his brethren, if he have no iſſue of 
his own. This cuſtom, with ſome difference 
is till obſerved in Urchanfield in Herefordſpire, 
and elſewhere; and all Gawel-kind land in 
Wales are made deſcendable to his heirs, accord- 
ing to the common law. In Gavel-kind tho 
the father be hanged, the ſon ſhall inherit; 
for their cuſtom is, the Father to the Bough, 
the Son to the Plough, 

GAUNT'NESS,  learnneſs, the having 
foft fleſh, | 

GAY'/NESS, airineſs, briſkneſs, merri- | 
neſs, 1 N 

GAZ ING (of an, Sax. or aya i 
Gr. to_ admire, fold! 3" to ven Kr. 
ing, looking about, or earneſtly. 

GAZETTE (ſome derive it of Gazetta, 
a coin anciently current at Venice, the com- 
mon price of the firſt news papers printed 


there; others from "TAY? Izgad, Heb, a | 
meſſenger) a news paper or book. 

GA'ZONS, are 
ſods or pieces of 
freſh earth covered 
with graſs about a 
foot long, and half 
a foot broad, cut 
inform of a wedge, 
to line the Paraper; 
if the earth be fat 
and full of herhs, it is the better; they are 


G E 


| to the end, that being mixt and beat with the 
reſt of the earth of the rampart, they may 
eaſily ſettle together, and incorporate in a 
| maſs with the reſt of the rampart, The firſt 


- 


ſecond bed ought to be laid to bind the former 
that is, over the joints of it, and fo continued 
till the rampart is finiſhed ; betwixt theſe beds 
there is uſually ſown all ſorts of binding herbs 
to ſtrengthen the rampart. 

In his GE'ERS (of Zeancunge, Sax, pre- 


paration) in order, furniſhed, dreſſed, ready pre- 

| pared to act. 
GEESE (of zor, Sax.) fowls well known, 
GE'LABLE (ge/abilis, L.) capable of be- 


ing frozen or congealed. 

GEL'IDNESS (geliditas, L.) coldneſs. 
frozenneſs, | 

GELD/ABLE (of gaelder, Dan.) capable 
of being gelded. 

GELD'ED (of gylze, Sax, or gaelder Dan.) 
having the teſticles or ſtones cut out 

GELDING (zylze, Sax. ot gaelder, Dan.) 
a gelded horſe, | | 

GEMELLI'PAROUS (gemellipara, L.) 
bearing twins. 

GEMEL'LUS (with Anatomiſ/s) a muſcle 
of the elbow, ſo called from its double riſe, 
viz. from the upper part of the ſhoulder blade 
inwardly, and from the upward back part of 
the ſhoulder-bone. 
| WE GEMM (of gemma, L.) to put forth 

8. 

GEMINI (with Afranomers) twins, one of 
the ſigns of the zodiack, Caſtor and Pollux. 
GEMO'NLTZA Scale, a place at Rome, to 
which the bodies of malefactots that were ex- 
ecuted were dragged and thrown down. It 
was in the Aventine, near the temple of Juno, 
Argiva. : 
GEM'OTE (zemor, Sax.) court holden 
on any occaſion. 

GENS D'ARMES, theſe were formerly on- 
ly the French king's guards; but now the com- 
panies of the king's guards de Corps, among 
which the muſqueteers and light horſe are 
reckoned, There is a company of about 260 
gentlemen of which the king himſelf is the 
captain, one of his principal noblemen Licute» 
nant Captain, who are particularly called the 
Gens d' armes, who when the king marches 
with all his houſhold troops cloſe the march, 

GEN'DER of Nouns (among Grammarians 

is founded on the difference of two ſexes ma/e 


| and female, and they are called from the 


Latins maſculine and feminine, and few lan- 
guages have any more genders but theſe two z 
but the Greeks and Latin: have another gender, 
which the Latins call Neuter, that is as much 
as to ſay Neither (maſculine or feminine) as 
Homo a man is maſculine, and Mulier a women, 
is feminine, and Saxum a ſtone, is nearer, 

This Gender is in Latin diſtinguiſhed by 
the articles hie, bc and bor, but it is adiffi- 
cult thing to diſtinguiſh the Gender in the 


made fo, chat their ſolidity makes a triangle; | 
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bed of Gazons is fixed with pegs of wood; the 
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Fno!ifſh tongue; and there is ſcarce any lan- 
xs, the world, but the Enghſp — 
that does not admit of a difference of gen- 
der in its articles or nouns; all the diftinc- 
tion that it has conſiſts in the pronouns, 
be, ſpe, Sc. The adjectives of either Cen- 
der in the Engliſh tongue have no diffe- 
rence in their termination. As for inſtance, 
as the adjectives good and white have no diffe- 
rence in their termination, whereas the Latins 
have bonus, bona, bonum, and the French have 
bon maſculine, and belle, feminine for good, 
and the Latins have albus, alba, album, for 
White, and the French blanc and blanchee. 

GENDER (with Geometricians) geometrical 
lines are diſtinguiſhed into genders, clafſes, or 
orders, according to the number of the dimen- 
fions of an equation, expreſſing that relation 
between the ordinates and the abſciſſæ. 

GENERABLENESS, capableneſs of being 
generated, : | 
 GENE'RALNESS, the generality or being 

eral, | 

GENERANT (generans, L.) begetting, 
generating, or bringing forth. 

GENERA'TION (with Schoolmen) a total 
change or converſion of a body into a new 
one, which contains no ſenſible part or mark 
of its former ſtate. 

GENERATION (with Philoſophers) is 
defined to be a real action, whereby a living 
reature begets another like it of the ſame 

ind. 
_ GENV/ERATIVENESS (of peneratif, F. 

erativus, L.) generative or begetting qua- 
lity or faculty. 

GENERO'SA (Lato Term) agentlewoman, 
ſo that if a gentlewoman be termed ſpinſter 
in any original writ, appeal or indictment, 


ſhe may abate or quaſh the ſame, L. 
GENEROSITY (generoſitas, L. ge- 
GEN'EROUSNESS S nerofite, F.) gene- 


rous diſpoſition, bountifulneſs. 

GENESIS (with Geometricians) the form- 
ing of any plain or ſolid figure by the motion 
of ſome line or ſurface is called the Deſcribent, 
and that according to. which the motion is 
made is called the Dirigent. Thus a right 
line moved parallel to itſelf, is ſaid to generate 
2 Parallelagram, and a Parallelogram turned 
about one of its ſides as an axis, generates a 

Cylinder. | 
GENIAL (genialis, L.) a term applied by 
the ancients to certain deities, who (as they 
imagined) pre ſided over the affairs of generation. 
| GENIA'LES Du, the four elements, the 
twelve ſigns, and the ſun and moon, ſo called 

y the ancients. | | oe 

GENIALTTY 2 feftivalneſs, merrineſs at 
GE'NIALNESS ; meat. | 
GENIOG'RAP Y, conſiders or treats of 

the nature of angels and inte;)igences. 
GENITAL Bodies, the beginning of all 
things, the elements, | 
GENITAL (in Midicine) ſomething relat- 


j ſervices, impoſitions and duties. 


ing to genitals, 
GENITALS $ (genitalia, L. ) the privy 

GENITORES I parts of a male, viz, 
the ſpermatick veſſels, the Tees, and thePenis, 

GENTITES 1 ſuch perſons among the Jews 

GENITE'I f who deſcend from Abraham, 
without any mixture of foreign blood ; or ſuch 
who iſſued from parents, who, during the 
Babyloniſh captivity, had not married with 
any Gentile family. 

GEN ITIN (g. Funetin, of Fune) is a kind 
of apple that is earlieft ripe of any others, 
GENITURA, a name by ſome given to 
the ſemen, both of the male and female, IL. 

GE'NIUS (among the Ancients) was uſed 
to ſignify a ſpirit either good 6r evil; which 
they ſuppoſed 'did attend upon every perſon ; 
they alſo allowed Genii to each province, coun- 
try, town, Ic. alſo a man's natural diſpoſi- 
tion,-inclination, &c. | 

GE'NIUS, the force or faculty of the ſoul, 
conſidered as it thinks and Judges ; alſo a na- 
tural talent or diſpoſition to one thing more 
than to another. 

GEN'NET, an animal not much unlike 3 
cat, as well for bigneſs as ſhape ; but the 
noſe-and ſnout is long and ſlender like a weeſel; 
it is extraordinary light and ſwift ; and the 
ſkin as fine and ſoft as down. There are two 
ſorts of them, the moſt common is grey, 
mottled or full of black ſpots, the other 25 
black as jet, and as gloſſy as the fineſt velvet, 
but ſpeckled with red, and their ſmell is much 
like that of a Civet-cat. | 

GENT'LEMAN (gentilbemme, F. gener: 
fus, L.) is properly, according to the ancient 
notion, one of perfect blood, who bad four 
deſcents of gentility both by his father and 
mother, vix. whoſe father's grandfather, his 
great grandfather, his grandfather, and his 
father on both ſides were all gentlemen. 

Gentlemen have their beginning either from 
blood, as before, as they are born of parents 
of worth; or for having done ſomething in 
peace or war, for which they are worthy to 
bear arms, and be accounted gentlemen. _ 

Formerly ſuch gentlemen had magy privi- 
leges, as firſt, That if one gentleman F 
ted from another, combat was allow'd ; but 
if a peaſant or mean perſon did ſo, he had a 
remedy in law. 

2. In crimes of an equal nature a gentle- 
man was puniſhed more favourable than a pea- 
ſant, Cc. 

3. Gentlemen might expect a peculiar ho- 
nour and reſpect to be paid them by mean 
perſons. 

4. The evidence of a gentleman was ac- 
counted more authentick than that of 2 
peaſant. 

5. In chuſing of magiſtrates, Cc. the vote 
of a gertleman was preferred before that of a 
ignob. e perſon. | | 

6. A gentleman was to be excuſed {rom 
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7. A gentleman condemned to death, was | GENTRY. 1. birth, condition: 2. 
not to be banged but beheadedz nor was his | elaſs of people above the vulgar, thoſe between 
examination to be taken with torture, the vulgar and nobility. | 

8. It was a puniſhable crime to take down | . GEN'UINE NESS (of genius, L.) and 
the coat armour of a gentleman, to deface his | ney ye, Sax.) naturalneſs, trueneſs, realneſs, 
monument, or to offer violence to the enſign | as to what it is ſaid or taken to be, or ap- 
of any noble perſon deceaſed. pears to be. wo. 8 

9. A gentleman was not to accept a chal. | GE NUs (among Logicians) is the firſt of 
lenge from a peaſant z becauſe there was not a | the univerſal ideas. And is when the idea is 
parity in their conditions, ſo common, that it extends, to other ideas, 

The ancient Saxons admitted none to the | which are alſo univerſal, as the 8 | 
degree of gentlemen that lived by trades or | Genus with reſpect to the Parallelogram and 
buying or ſelling z except merchants and thoſe | Trapeziaz Subſtance is Genus with reſpect to 
that follow huſbandry z which was always | Subſtance extended, which is called Body, and 
eſteem'd a creditable way of livelihood, and | the ſubſtance which thinks, which is called 
preterable to trading to ſea, Mind. F 74 

The reaſon why thoſe that are ſtudents in GENUS Summum (with. Logicians) is that 
the inns of court are eſteemed gentlemen is, | which holds the uppermoſt claſs in its predi - 
becauſe anciently none but the ſons of gentle- | cament; or it is that which may be divided 
men were admitted into them. into ſeveral ſpecies, each whereof is a = 

But the ſtudents of law, grooms of his ] in reſpect to other ſpecies placed below, L. 
majeſty's palace, ſons of peaſants made prieſts Subaltern GENUS (with Logicians) is that, 
or can ons; or thoſe that have receiv'd dignity | which being a Medium between the higheſt 
in the ſchools, or borne offices in the city, | genus and the loweſt ſpecies, is ſomtimes 
tho* they are ſtiled gentlemen, yet they have | confidered as a genus, and as a 
no right to the coat armour, ſpecies, L. Ho 

If a man be a gentleman by office only, ard | GENUS Remotum (with Logicians) is when 
loſe that office, then he alſo loſes his gentility, | there is another genus between it and its 

In our days all are accounted gentlemen that | ſp!eres, L. 
have money; and if he has no coat of arms,, GENUS Proximum (in Lone) the next or 


the king of arms can ſell him one. neareſt genus, is where the ſpecies is imme= 
GENT'/LEMANLY like a gentle- | diately under it, as man under animal, L. 
GENT'/LEMANLIKE F man, after the } GENUS (in Algebra) this art by the aneĩ- 

manner of a gentleman. ents was diſtributed into two genera, logiſtic: 


GENT'LEMEN of the Chapel, officers, in | and ſpecious. 
number thirty-two, whoſe duty and attend- GENUS (with Anat.) an aſſemblage or 
ance is in the royal chapel z of which twelve | ſyſtem of fimilar parts, diſtributed through 
are prieſts, and the other twelve are called | out the body, as the genus nervoſum, the nerves 
Clerks of the chapel, who affiſt in the perfor- | fo conſidered, þ 
mance of divine ſeryice, | GENUS (in Bosa ny) is a ſyſtem or aſſem- 

- GENT/LEMANRY ( of ilitas , | blage of plants agreeing in ſome one common 

GENT'/LEMANSHIP S 4. d. bona gente, j character, in reſpect to the ſtructure of cer- 
L. man, Sax. and ny or pip, Sax.) ter- tain parts, whereby they are diſtinguiſh' d from 
mination) the dignity o a gentleman. all plants, 

GENTLENESS (gentilis, L.) 1. Dignity | GENUS (in Maſict) a certain manner of 
of birth, goodneſs of ex traction: 2. ſoftneſs | ſub-dividing the principles of melody, i. e. 
of manners, ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, meek- | the confonant intervals into their concinnous 


neſs, tenderneſs, parts. 
| 2 Still ſhe retains ö GENUS (with Rbetoricians) is diſtri- 
Her maiden gentleneſs, and oft ateve buted into demonſirative, deliberative and 
Viſits the herds, Milton. | judiciary. | ? 
Women ought not to think gentleneſs of | The Demonſirative GENUS or Kind, to 
heart deſpicable in a man. ' Clariſſa, | this belongs Panegyricks, Genethliacks, Epitba- 
GENTLY. 1. Softly; meekly; tender- | /amiums, funeral Harangues, &c. 
ly; inoffenſively ; kindly. Deliberative GENUS or kind, to this belong 


My miſtreſs gently chides the fault I made. | perſuaſions, diſſuafions, commendations, Sec. 
, Dryden. Judiciary GENUS or kind, to this belong 
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was - The miſchiefs that come by inadvertency, | accuſations, defences, | 

t of 2 or 1gnorance, are but very gently to be taken | EOCEN'TRICE (of 56, the earth, and i 
| notice of, Locke. | xivregey, Gr. a centre) the earth being ſup- f | 
the vote 2. Softly, without violence. | | poſed to be the centre. 5 
hat of u Fortune's blows, GEOCEN'TRICALLY, according to that | 
| When moſt ſtruck home, being gently | ſyſtem of the world, that ſuppoſes the earth 10 
ſed from warded, craves " | tobe the centre of the univerſe, RE 
A noble cynning, GEQD/ET'ICAL (of y5 and date, Gr. i 


Shaksſp. Cariolanus, | 0 bh 
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GE 
to meaſure) pertaining to ſurveying. · 


GEOD/ZZT'ICALLY, by way of ſurvey 
of the earth, : 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, according to the 


art of geography. 

GEOMET/RICALLY (of geometrice, L. 
geometriquement, F. yaouergine;, Gr.) ac- 
cording to the geometrical art. 

GEOMET'/RICAL Line, is that where- 
in the relation of the abſciſſæ to the ſemi-or- 


GE 
| art of meaſuring of ſurfaces, Stereometry, the 
art of meaſuring ſolids or bodies. wh 
Geometry is painted as a lady with a fallow 
face, clad in a green mantle, fringed with 
2 and holding a filver wand in her right 


GEOMETRY, is the ſcience or doctrine of 
extenſion or extended things, wiz. lines, ſur. 
faces and ſolids, which diſcovers the magni- 


tude or greatneſs of things perciſely, with their 


dinates may be expreſſed by an algebraick | capacities, &c. 


equation, f | 
GEOMET!RICAL Proportion, is a fimi- 
litude or identity of ratio's, as 8, 4, 30 and 15 
are in geometrical p ion. 
GEOMETRICAL Progreſſion, a ſeries of 
quantities in continued geometric al proportion, 
7. e. increafing in the ſame ratio, as, 1, 2, 
4, 8, 16, 32, and ſo on, | 
GEOMETRICAL Confirutton of an equa- 
tion, is the contriving and drawing lines and 
figures, whereby to demonſtrate the equa- 
tion, theorem or canon to be geometrically 
true. 
GEOME TRV (yrouereia, of yi, the earth, 
and wtreic, Gr. to meaſure) geometry ori- 


ginally ſignified the art of meaſuring the earth, | 


or any diſtances or dimenſions on or within it; 
but it is now uſed for the ſcience of quantity, 
extenſion or magnitude abſtractedly conſider- 
ed, without any regard to matter. 

It is ve | 
in Egypt, where the river Nile every year 
overflowing the country, and leaving it co- 
vered with mud, laid men under a neceſſity to 
diſtinguiſh their lands one from another by the 
conſideration of their figure; and to be able 
alſo to meaſure the quantity of it, ſo that each 
man after the fall of the waters might have 
His portion of ground allotted and laid out to 
him. After which, it is very likely, a farther 
contemplation of thoſe draughts and figures, 
helped them to diſcoyer many excellent and 
wonderful properties belonging to them, which 
ſpeculation continually was improving, and 
ſtill is to this day. 

Out of Egypt Thales brought it into Greece, 
and there it received its chiefeſt perfection. 
For the geometry of the ancients was con- 
tained within narrow bounds, and extended on- 
ly to right lines and curves of the firſt kind or 


order; whereas new lines of infinite orders. 


are received into geometry, which orders are 
defined by equations, involving the ordinates 
and abſeiſſes of curves. 

The ſubje& of Geometry is the length, 
breadth and height of all things. It is divided 
into N ae aud Practical. The former 
treats of the properties of lines and fipures 
ſuch as Euclid*s — Apollonius's — 
&c. and the latter ſhews how to apply theſe 
ſpeculatians to uſe in life. 

Geometry may alſo be divided into theſe three 
ſubordinate parts. Altimetry, which is the art 
of meaſvring ſtrait lines, Plani netry, or the 


bable that it had its firſt riſe 


Theoretical GEOMETRY, is a ſcience 
which treats of magnitude or continued quan- 
tity, with its properties conſidered abſtractedly, 
without any relation to meterial beings, it 
contemplates the perl of continuity, and 
demonſtrates the truth of general propoſitions, 
called Theorems. 

Practical GEOMETRY, is the method of 
applying theoretical to practice; as the mea- 
ſuring of land or ſolid bodies, navigation, for- 
tification, dialling, 

Elementary GEOMETRY, is that which 
is employed in the conſideration of right lines 
_ plain ſurfaces and ſolids generated from 

m. 

GEOPON'ICS (prwronxa, of , the 
earth, and moy©-, Gr. labour) books treating 
of huſbandry. ; 

GEORGE (of yeweyv;, Gr. an huſband- 
man) a proper name of men; the moſt noted 
of that name was George of Cappadocia, a 
tribune or colonel under the emperor Diocle- 
fian, who is ſaid to have killed a huge ſerpent 
in Africa, to whom a virgin was expoſed to 
be devoured. This champion by ſome is taken 
for our St. George, the patron ſaint of En- 
gland, of whoſe chivalry and exploits ſo many 
romantick ſtories are told. 

GEOS/COPY (of yi and oxontw, Gr. to 
view) a knowledze of the nature and qualities 
of the earth or ſoil, obtained by viewing and 
conſidering it. 

A GERMAIN', a kind of long and pretty 
large pear. 

GERMAN (germanus, L.) come of the 
ſtock. | 

Coufin GERMANS, are couſins in the firſt 
or neareſt degree, being the children of brother 
or lifter, : 

GEROCO!/MICA, phyſick preſcribing diet 
for old men. 

GE'RUNDS, in the Engliſh Tongue, Ge- 
runds and participles are the ſame in termina- 
tion, and have no other diſtinction but the 
Particle and the Noun ſubſtantive, which al- 
ways follow and precede the one the other : 
As loving is both a participle and a gerund, 
| as a loving Man, Iwing is here a participle; 

in lowing him, loving is a gerund. 
GESTUOS'ITY (gefueſitas, L..) apiſhneſs 
in geſtures. 
| GET'TINGS (of gezan, Sax. to get) ac- 
1 ; things gotten by labour, traffick, 
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| GHAST/LINESS, ghoſtlineſs, frightful 


ape 8 Tl. v (gapeilic, Sax.) like a ghoſt, 


GHOST'LINESS (gzapzyelic and nerre, 
Sax.) likeneſs to a or, alſo ſpititualneſs, 
in oppoſition to carnalneſs. 

A GVANT (xzizanz, Sax. gigas, L. of 
ylyag, Gr. geant, F.) a perſon of a large and 
uncommon fize and ſtature. 

 GVANTESS [une geante, F.) a gigantick 
woman. 

GIBBEROVYITY (gibberofiras, L.) crump- 
ſhoulderedneſs, crookedneſs in the back. 

GIB'BLE-Gabble, prating, nonſenſical 
fooliſh talk. 

GIB'BOUSNESS (gibbeſitas, L.) the 


| bunchingneſs or ſticking out moſt commonly 


on the back. 

* GIB/BOUS ſolid (with Mathematicians ) 

is that which is comprehended of gibbous ſu- 
cies, and is either a ſphere or various, 

A ſphere is a gibbous body abſolutely round 

and globular. 

A various GIBBOUS Body, is a body which 
is comprehended by various ſuperficies, and 
a circular baſe, and is either a cone or a cy- 
" GIDDINESS ( $ 

G1 8 (xzivdicxne y re, Sax.) incon- 
ſiderateneſs, — ; allo LS come neſs. 

GIF'TED (of zipr, Sax.) endowed, qua- 
lified, furniſhed with gifts or endowments, as 
a gifted brother. | 

A GIG, a wanton woman ; alſo a horn- 
top for boys to whip, | 

GIGAN/TICEK NESS (of y4yavrrix®-, Gr.) 
giant-like ſize. 

GIG'GLING (probably of zeazliyc, Sax, 
gichelen, Dutch.) laughing out, wantonly, 
childiſhly or ſillily. 

GILD (of gilvan, Sax, to pay) a contribu- 
- py fraternity. 3 

To GILD ( Dan, Sax.) to 
or do over with 555 Se. Faw, 

GIL'DER, one who does over with gold, 


e. 

GIMP, a ſort of mohair thread covered 
with the ſame, or a twiſt for ſeveral works 
formerly in uſe. 

GIN (a contraction of Genevre, F. ) a ſpirit 
made of juniper-berries, 

GIN'GERNESS, tenderneſs, niceneſs. 

 GING'LING (g. d. tingling, probably of 
tinnitus, L.) a noiſe like that of bells, &c. 
alſo 'chiming in ſound, 

GIN'SENG (in n wonderful plant, 
which in effect makes the whole Materia 
Medica for people of condition, being too dear 
for the common people. 

GURASOL (of girare and fol, L.) the 
ſun-ſtone, a precious ſtone of a whitiſh, ſhin- 
ing colour, which when placed towards the 
lun, ſends forth a golden luſtre. 

 GIRD'ERS (in 2 the largeſt 
ow of timber in a floor, whoſe ends are 
ulually faſtened into the ſummers or braaſt- 


þ 


ö 


G1 
ſummers, and the joiſts are uſually frames 
into the girders. | 1 
a maker of girdles, but now chiefly a maker 
of bridles for horſes, Cc. | 
GIRLE (Hunting Term) a roebuck of two 


years old, 
| 2 IRDHLE RS, were 
rporated Auguſt 6, an- 
no 1448. They a maſ- 
ter, 3 wardens, 24 aſliſt= 
ants, and 84 liverymen, 
Se. Their armorial 
enſigns are per Feſs a- 
zure and or a pale coun- 
ter- changed, each piece 
of the iſt, charged with 
a gridiron of the 2d. The creſt is the demy- 
effigy of St. Laurence, holding in his right 
hand a gridiron, in the left a book, the firſt 
of the colour, the latter of the metal afore- 
ſaid. The motto, Give thanks to God, Their 
hall is in Baſingball.-treet. 

GIRLISH, like a girl, after the manner 
of a girl. 

GIRL/ISHNESS, girliſh diſpoſition or be- 
haviour, 

GIRN'ING, grinning. 

GIV'EN (of gifan, Sax.) beſtowed, afford- 
ed, produced. 

GIVEN to, ſe or addicted to 

GIZ'ZARD. Ghizzard, 

GLAB'RITY (glabritas, L.) ſmoothneſs, 
bareneſs of hair. 

GLA'CIS of a Corniſh (in Arcbitecture) an 
eaſy, imperceptible lope in the eymaiſe of a 
corniſh, to promote the deſcent and draining 
off the water. | 

GLADE (gd, Dan.) a lawn or opening in 


a word, Lucut, 
O might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſtar or ſun-light, ſpread their umbrage 
broad, 
And brown as evening. 
Milt. Par. Left, b. ix. 
When any, favour'd of high Jove, 
Chances to paſs thro" the adventurous glade, 
Swift as a ſparkle of a glancing ftar, | 
I ſhoot from heay'n to give him ſafe convoy. 
Milton, 
For noon day*s heat are cloſer arbors made, 
And for freſh ev ning air the op'ner glade. 
Dryd.. Innocence, 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades, 


| Pope. 
By the heroes armed ſhades, 
Glitt'ring thro' the gloomy glades; 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wand' ring. in the myrtle grove, 
Reſtore, reftore Eurydice to life 
O, take the huſhang, or reſtore the wife! 
Pope's St. Cecil. 
GLAD- 
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 GCLAD'NESS (glavneyye, Sar.) joy, 
mirth. 
'- GLAD'/SOM (Fladrome, Sax.) merry, 
ab IAT ORS (among the Romans) 
ſword- players, who fought in the Circenſian 


games, and at the funerals of great men, one 
againſt another, even to the loſs of their 


lives ; either to divert the people, or to paci- 


fy the ghoſts of their kindred. Theſe exer- 
ciſes in the amphitheatres were very extrava- 
gant, for according to the greatneſs of him 
that gave theſe paſtimes to the people, there 
were to be ſeen many 4 _— tants 
upon the ſand one after another. 
LANDS ( andes, L. and F.) fleſh-ker- 
nels, a ſort of ſubſtance in an animal body 
of a peculiar nature, the uſe of which is to 


ſeparate the fluids or ſome particular humour 


from the maſs of blood. 

Conglomerate GLAND J an irregular aſſem- 

Compound GLAND blage of ſeveral 
fimple glands, ty'd together and wrapt up 
under one common membrane. ; 

Vaſcular GLANDS, are only cluſters of 
Iittle veſſels, which unite together from the 
canal or excretory duct, thro' which their 
ſecreted juice is diſcharged. 

Veficular GLANDS, are aſſemblages of ve- 

Iz, communicating with each other, and 
all terminating in two or three larger veſlels, 


dy the prolongation of which the excretory 


duct is formed. 
GLAN'/DULA 7 (with Anatomiſis) a ker- 
GLAN/DULE { nel in the fleſh, a ſoft, 


Fat, ſpungy ſubſtance of a peculiar nature, 

ſerving to ftrengthen the veſſels, to ſuck up 

ſuperfluous humours, and to moiſten other 
tts. 

GLANDULA Guidonis, (Anat.) a kind 
of ſwelling like a glandula, ſoſt, moveable 
without roots, and ſeparate from the parts 
about it, 

GLANDULZ Sebacea (with Anatoniftt) 
a large number of glands lying under the ſkin 


of the auricula of the ear, and which, be- 


cauſe they ſeparate a greaſy matter, are ſo 
called by Yalſalva, the firſt dicoverer, L. 
GLANDULZE Myrtiformes (with Anato- 
mit:) the contraction of the fibres of the 
broken hymen upon the firſt coition, L. 
9 (g/andula, L.) a kernel in 


GLAN/DULES Adventitions (with Sur- 
geons) are thoſe kernels which are ſometimes 
under the arm-holes, in the neck, as the 
king's evil, @&c. 

- Perpetual GLANDULES 2 (with Sur- 

Natural GLANDULES geons, &c.) 
are the Pancreas or ſweet-bread, the Glandula 
Pinealis, &c. * 

GLANDULO?'SA Tunica Inteſtinorum 
(with Anatomiſts) ſmall glandules, or kernels, 
of which the innermoſt coat of the inteſtines 
or guts is full; whoſe uſe is to ſoak in the 
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frained juice call'd chyle, and to diſtribute it 
to the lacieal veins, L. 

GLANDULOSA Corfora (with Anat.) 
two glandules or kernels, lying under -the 
ſeminal bladders, near the common paſſage 
of the ſemen and urine, which they ſerys 
to lubricate or make ſlippery ; alſo affording 
a kind of vehicle to the ſeminal matter, L. 

GLAN/DULOUSNESS, fullneſs of glan. 
dules. 

GLAN'/DULOUS (glanduleſus, L.) full of 
kernels ; alſo full of - maſt. 

GLAN'DULOUS Fi (with Anat.) is 
ſuch fleſh as that of the almonds of the ears, 
breaſts, ſweet-breads, &c. 

GLA'RING (prob. of eſclairant, F.) daz- 
ling, blazing out, apparent. 

GLA/SIERS were in- 
— corporated in the reizn 
of queen Elixabetb. They 
canſiſt of one maſter, 2 
wardens, 21 aſſiſtants and 
75 liverymen, Sc. the 
fine for which is 3. 6s, 3d, 
Their arms are argent, 
2 groſſing trons ſalterways 
| between 4 cloſing nails ſa- 
ble on a chief Gules, à lion of England, creſt 
a lion's head eras'd Or between two wi 
Azure, ſapporters 2 fiſcals (or Boys) each 
holding a torch proper. The motto, Lucey 
tuam da nobis, O Deus, they have no hall 
fince the fire, but meet at Lo imers hall. 

To GLASE (of Bley, Sax. glaſs) to do 
over with glaſs ; alſo to ſet a gloſs upon linen, 
filk, &c. alſo make glaſs lights for windows, 

GLASS (Flær, Sax.) an artificial tranſpa- 
rent ſubſtance, ſaid to have been firſt invented 
by the inhabitants of Sidon; the firſt of it in 
Rome was in Tiberius's time. It was firſt 
brought to England in the year 662, by Re- 
nault, a foreign biſhop. 

In anns 1610, the Sophy emperor of Perſa, 
ſent to the king of Spain fix glaſſes that were 
malleable, i. e. would not break by being ham- 
mered. 

An artiſt in Rome, in the time of Tiberiut, 
made veſſels of ſuch a temper, that being 
thrown on the ground, they did not break, 
but only bruiſe, which the author with a ham- 
mer ſmoothed and firaightened again before 
the emperor ; but the emperor is ſaid to bave 
put him to death, for fear glaſs ſhould detract 
from gold or ſilver; and they ſhould loſe their 
repute. : 

GLASS, is a tranſparent, brittle, factitiou 
body, made of fine ſand and aſhes of Kaly and 
Fern; the aſhes of which herbs are moſt pro- 
per, becauſe they abound with abundance of 
fixt ſalts, which are very porous or pong) j 
or of a ſort of ſtone called Tarſo, found infome 
parts of Naly, theſe athes being put into a violent 
fire, their corners are conſumed by it, and by 
this means the ſurface of their parts are 


| ſo ſmooth and even, that they touch in _—_ 


pou 


Ants than they did before, and afford a free 
— to the . of light, and cannot be 
rendered dark and opaque without the mixture 
of ſome foreign matter, 1 
Chymiſts affirm, that glaſs is the ultimate 
| proceſs of all productions wrought by fire, and 
that all bodies in the univerſe may be reduced 
to glaſs. ; 

Glaſs is alſo made of flints and other ſuch 

like materials, 
' GLASS Drops or Bubbles, are ſmall parcels 
of coarſe green glaſs taken out of a pot in 
fuſion at the end of an iron pipe, and being 
exceeding hot, are dropt into a veſſel of cold 
water, and let to lie there till they are cold. 
Theſe are called Prince Rupert's Drops, and 
do exhibit this ſurpriſing phanomenon, that 
as ſoon as you break off the leaſt bit from the 
ſtem, or piked end of them, the whole bulk of 
the drop, or great part of it, flies into ſmall 
atoms or duſt with a briſk noiſe. 

GLASS of Anatomy (with Chymiſts) the moſt 
fixt and hardeſt matter of that mineral, that 
is found at the bottom of the crucible cleared 
from the fæces or dregs. 

Fealous GLASS, a fort of wrinkled win- 
dow glaſs, of ſuch a quality, that a perſon 
cannot diſtinctly ſee what is done on the ther 
fide of it, but yet admits the light to paſs 
thro” it. It is caſt in a mould, and is com- 
poſed all over its ſurface with oblong circular 
figures, in the form of a weaver's ſhuttle, 
concave on one fide and convex on the other. 

Hour GLASSES, were firſt made by the 

Sicilians, 

GLAS'S (Flærricgz, Sax.) of the nature 
of, or like glaſs, | 

GLAV'ERING, fawning, flattering. 

_ GLAY'MOUSNESS, muddineſs, clam mi- 
neſs. 

LAZ ED (of glayen, Sax.) done with 
glaſs; alſo having a gloſs ſet upon it. 

GLEAM'ING (Zleomian, Lax.) ſhining, 
or caſting forth beams of light. : 

GLEANVING (prob. of glanant, F.) ga- 
thering ears of corn after reaping. 


7 GLEBOISE (glebeſus, L. of gleba) full of 
ods. 


GLE/BOUSNESS 7 (gleboſitas, L.) ful- 

GLEBOS/ITY neſs of clods. 

GLEE'FULNESS, fulneſs of joy, 
mirth, Ec. f 
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| with his long garment; intimating that the 
world was upheld by the power of God, who 
ſeems to be covered to the lower ranks of 
creatures, with divers emblems and dark 
ſhadows, 

Terreſtrial GLOBE, is one which has all the 
lines and principal places of the earth, ſer on 
it after the manner that geographers have in- 
vented, for the more eaſy ſhewing or finding 
the bearing and diſtance of places, the length 
and ſhortneſs of days in every climate, kingdom 
and particular places,and various other matters. 

The Celeſtial GLOBE has deſcribed on it 
the general lines or circles, which aſtronomers 
have imagined in the heavens, and then in 
the proper places of thoſe lines and circles, 
the ſeveral conſtellations, @&c. are ſet down 
according to the general ſyſtems or obſervati- 
ons of particular perſons, by which may be 
known what and when any ftar or number 
of ſtars are above the horizon of the place 
where a perſon is, and the time of eclipſes, &c, 

They are made ſome ſolid of wood, others 
hollow of braſs, &c. but moſt commonly of 
paſte-board and paper plaiſtered over, and ſet 
into frames with horizons and braſs meri- 
dians, &c. | 

GLOBO'SENESS (globofitas, L.) round- 
neſs in form, globular form. | 

GLOB/ULAR (globularis, L.) round like 
a globe. . 

GLOBULAR Chart, is the repreſenta- 
tion of the ſurface, or ſome part of the ſur» 
face of the terraqueous globe upon a plain, 
wherein the parallels of latitude are circles 
nearly concentrick ; the ' meridian curves 
bending towards the poles, and the rhumb 
lines alſo curves. 

GLOB ULARNESS (of globularis, L.) the 
ſame as globoſeneſs, 

GLO'MERATED(g:omeratus, L.) wound 
round in a bottom, as yarn, &c. 

GLO'/'MEROUS (glomeroſus, L+) round 
like a bottom of thread, yarn, &c, 

GLOO'MINESS (of zlomunz, Sax.) 
duſkineſs, darkneſs, cloudineſs. 

GLORIA PATRI, i. e. glory be to the 
father. A ſet form of praiſe to the holy 


peated after many parts of the liturgy, and par- 
ticularly the pſalms ; ſo called becauſe when 
the offices are performed in Latin, thoſe are 


GLIBINESS (prob. of zlidend and ney ye, 
Sax.) ſlipperineſs. 
_ GLITiTERING 
ing, bright, ſparkling. 

GLOARINESS (gloeren, Du.) fulneſs of 
gloar fat, | 

GLO'ARY, a. fulſome fat. 

GLO'BATED (globetus, L.) made round 
or 200 a ball. 

OBE ( Hieroglypbically) repreſented the 
world. On this Ae ene if * the ſigns 
of the zodiack, the figns and a multitude of 
ftars, and was ſupported on the back of a 
man upon his knees, which were covered 


(xzlizenung, Sax.) ſhin- 


the two firſt words of that Hymn, Concliſion or 
Doxology, as it is frequently called. There 
have been great conteſts about the antiquity, 
manner of wording, and other particulars of 
this hymn ; ſome contending that it was uſed 
in the apoſtles time; but tis generally allowed 


ever ſince it was appointed by pope Damaſus. 
GLORIA nn Excelfis, (i. e. Glory in the 
higheſt) a kind of hymn alſo rehearſed in the 
divine office, L. 
GLO'RIOQUSNESS Tat gorieux, F.) 


glorious eſtate, quality, & c, 
H h GLO'RY 


Trinity, appointed by the church to be re-, 


to have remained as a token of Orthodoxy, 
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GLO'RY (in a Stage Play) is a repreſen - 
tation of heaven, 

A GLOSS . L. Ne,, Gr.) P 
comment, expoſition or interpretation ; alſo a 
literal tranſlation or interpretation of an author 
in another language, word for word; alſo a 
ſhinmgneſs or luſtre ſet upon filk, cloth, ſtuff, 
Ee. 

GLOSSING upmn (of gliſare, L. glaſſer, 
F.) commenting briefly upon. ö 

GLOS'SINESS (of gen, Tent.) ſhining- 
neſs, ſhewineſs. | | 

GLOSSOCATO'CHOS (of awroa, the 
tongue, and xarTtxw, Gr. to repreſs) an in- 
ſtrument to repreſs the tongue. 

GLOSSOCO'MON (of A and xojutw, 
Gr. to guard) a"cradle for a broken leg or thigh. 

GLOSSOGRA/PHICAL, according to 
the art of gl ſſography. | 

To throw the GLOVE, a practiſe or cere- 
mony anciently uſed, being a challenge to a 
ſing'e combat. 

GLOV'ER (Zlo pene, Sax.) a maker of 

loves. 2 
n GLO/ZING (of (zlepunz, Sax.) flatter- 


ing, colloguing, &c. 
| GLO/VERS, they are 
$ 
— ort the firſt, a ram ſprin- 
| gant of the ſecond, Their 


compoſed ot a maſter, 4. 
hall is in Beech-/ane. 


waxdens, and aſſiſtants 
GLU'INESS (of glutineſus, L.) ſticky qua- 


not exceeding 24, and 
the livery fine 12/7, Their 
arms party per feſs Sable 
and Argent, a pale coun- 
terchang'd on every piece 


lity. 
GLU!ISH (glatinoſus, L.) ſticking, clam. 


my, gluey nature or quality. 


ter, L. 
GLVUTIVATIVENXS (of glutinatio, 
L. or g/utineux, F.) gluey quality. 
G LU!'TINOUSNESS (of glutineus, L.) 
gluiſh or ſticking quality. 
GLUT'TON (a certain animal ſaid to be 
found in Lithuania, Muſcouy, and other nor- 
thern countries) this gluttonous beaſt ſtuffs 
itſelf with carrion, till its paunch ſticks out 
like a drum, and then getting in between two 
trees, @&c. it preſſes out the ordure back wards 
and ſorwards, and afterwards returns to the 
carcaſs to gorge itſelf again, 
GLUI!EY ( glutinoſus, L.) ſticking, or like 


lue. 
LVO AN Perſe, a verſe conſifting of 


two feet a d a ſyllable ; or, as others ſay, of 
three feet, a ſpondee and two dactyls, or ra- 
ther a ſpondee, choriambus and a pyrrhic. 

GLY'PHICE (yavqinn, of Avon, Gr. to 
crave or engrave) the art of carving, cutting 
or caſting the images or reſemblances of na- 


GLUTIN'/AMENT, paſte or gluiſh mat- | 
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To GNA'SH (prob of znæzan, Sat, 
gnaw) to grate or make a great noiſe wk 
the teeth. 
 GNO'MON (in Parallelograms) a figure 
made of the two 
complements, to- 
gether with ei. 
ther of the paral- 


telograms about 
the figure; as in 


this parallelo- 


| — 
i 
p E 

gram, the Cro- 


mon is N added to A, A added to B, or N ad- 
ded to G, added to D, added to E. 

GNOMON/ICAL (of ywwonx3;, of 
yay, Gr. the ſtile-pin or cock of a dial) 


belonging to a dial, or the art of dialling or 


Grnomonicks. 
GOA, the arched fig-tree ; a tree in ſome 


parts of Aſia, of one of which comes a whole 


wood ; for the boughs reaching to the-ground 
take root. 
To GOAD (of Zoad, Sax.) to prick with 
a goad, a 
GOAL (geole, F.) a priſon or jail. 
GOALER (geolier, F.) the keeper of a 
jail or priſon. 
GOAT, an animal well known, 
GODHEAD : 1. godſhip, deity, divinity, 
divine nature. 
At the holy mount 
Of heaven's high ſeated top, the imperial 
throne 
Of godbead, fix d for ever firm and ſure, 
The filial pow'r arriv'd. 
Milt. Par. Loſt. b. vii. 
GODLESS, without ſenſe of duty to God, 
atheiftical, wicked, irreligious, impious. 
For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godleſs men, and of rebellious times, 
Him bis ungrateful country ſent, | 
Their beſt Camillus into baniſhment. 
Dryden, 
GODLIKE, divine, reſembling a divinity, 
ſupremely excellent. 
Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought, 
And thus the ged/ite angel anſwer'd mild. 
Mili. Par. Loft, 
Muſing and much revolving in his breaſt, 
How beſt the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which wa 
firſt 
Publiſh his god/ike office now mature. 
Par. Regained; 
GOD'LINESS (zodlienerre, Sex.) pious 
or religious quality or diſpoſition. 
GOD- Father (ʒod- a Den, Sax.) a man 
that is ſurety for a child in baptiſm. 
GOD- Fathers (of Duels) in ancient times 
were a kind of adyocates choſen by the parties, 
to repreſent the reaſons of their combat to the 
Judge. | 
GOD- Mether (x0>-moYen, Sax.) a vo- 
man that is ſurety for a child in baptiſm. 


—_— 


| 


' tural things in metal. 


i 


| GOD-Chi:d (ov-cylo, Sox.) the chil 


or tene 
Aaumbe 
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for whom ſureties undertake, { 

G0D- Sen (zod puna, Sax.) a manechild, 
for whom ſureties have undertaken. 

G O D- Daughter god · æabzo n, Sax.) a 
woman child, for whom ſponſors have an- 
ſwered in baptiſm. 

GOLD (70'v, Sax.) is the richeſt and 
heavieſt metal, and the moſt ſolid or leaſt 
porous ; it is ſuppoſed to be compoſed of a 
more pure and red ſubtile Sup , and pure 
Mercury, but the freeſt from ſulphur of all 
others, which is the cauſe of its extraordinary 
ductility, as appears from the operation of the 
wire-drawers and gold-beaters, for if but one 
thouſandth part of ſulphur be mixt with any 
maſs of gold it loſes its malleability, 

Its extraordinary fixity appears from its be- 
ing able to reſiſt the greateſt force of any ar- 
tificial fire; but there are burning glaſſes 
which collect the heat of the ſun ſo intenſely 
that it volatilizes therein, conſiſting of parti- 
cles ſo thin, and ſo firmly interwoyen, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible to ſeparate them one from 
another. The parts being ſo cloſely connec- 
ted, that it will not ſuffer any diminution or 
loſs by fire. It is not ſubject to ruſt, and 
being heated or melted, preſerves its heat lon- 
ger than any other metal, and in weight is 
ten times heavier than earth, and there is 
ſeven times as much matter in a piece of gold, 
as in one of glaſs of the ſame magnitude, 

It is of ſo durable a nature, that no body 
can be extended ſo much as gold, one ounce 
of it being (as is reported) capable of being 
beat out into 750 leaves, each four fingers 
breadth ſquare ; nay, ſome affirm, that one 
ounce of it may be beaten out fo, as to cover 
ten acres of ground ; and by wire-drawers it 
is extended to that length, that one ounce 
will afford a thread of 230, 400 feet long. 

GOLDULOCKS (golwvi-loccay, Sax.) a 
flower. 

GOLD-Finder (of old and zin dan, Sax.) 
one who empties privies or houſes of eaſement. 

G0LD-Pleaſure, the name of an herb. 

GOLDEN Ring, a worm that gnaws the 
vine, and wraps itſelf up in its leaves. 

GOLDEN. Rad, the name of an herb. 

GOLDEN-Ru/e, (is ſo called by way of 
excellency) which is either fingle or compound, 
direct or inverſe, The fingle Golden-Rule, is 
when three numbers or terms are propoſed, 
and a fourth proportional to them is demand- 
ed ; as the queſtion following : if four horſes 
eat eighteen buſhels of corn in a certain num- 
ber of days, what will eight horſes require in 
the ſame time, wiz. thirty-ſix buſhel. 

The compound Golden-Rule, is when 5 
terms are propounded, in order to find out a 
fixth, as if four horſes eat eight buſhels of 
corn in three months, how much will ſerve 
eight for nine months. 

The Golden-Rule direct, is when the ſenſe 
or tenour of the queſtion requires the fourth 
aumber fought, to bear ſuch proportion to the 
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ſecond, as the third has to the firſts So in 
the firſt queſtion, as eight is the double of 
four, ſo ought the fourth number to de the 
double of eighteen, 7, c. thirty- ſix. . 

The Golden Rule inverſe, is when the fourth 
term required ought to proceed from the ſecond 
term, according to the ſame rate or propor- 
tion, that the firſt proceeds from the third x 
as for example; if four horſes do require a 
certain quantity of corn fix days, how many 
days will the ſame quantity ſerve eight horſes, 
Here four is half eight, ſo ought the fourth 
term required to be half ſix. This is called 
alſo the Rule of three indirect or backward., 

Burniſh'd GOLD, is gold ſmooth'd and 
poliſhed with a ſteel inſtrument called a bur- 
niſher. 

Million of GOLD, a phraſe uſed to ſignify 
a million of crowns. | 

Meſaick GOLD, gold applied in pannels on 
a proper ground, diſtributed into ſquares, lo- 
zenges and other compartments, part whereof 
is ſhadowed to raiſe or heighten the reſt, 

Fine GOLD, is that which is refined and 
purged by fire, of all its impurities ang all 
alloys. | 

Seit GOLD, is that uſed by the illumi- 
ners, and with which perſons may write in 
gold with a common pen. It is made of 
leaves of gold reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der, by grinding on a marble, 

Virgin GOLD, is gold juſt taken out of the 
mines, before it hath paſted under any action 
of fire, or other preparation. It is ſaid to be 
ſo very pale and ſo ſoft, that it may be mould- 
ed into any figure with the hand, and that 
it will take the impreſſion of a ſeal like warm 
wax, to harden which and to highten its co- 


lour they mix emery with it, 
Standard GOLD, isthat which 
has 22 parts pure gold and two 
parts copper; chymiſts, Who cha- 
racterize metals by the names 
of the planets, call jt Sol, and its 

ſymbol or character is this, 
A Tun of GOLD, with. the Dutch, is in 


value 100,000 florens; a tun of gold, at 4. 


the ounce, amounts to 96000 J. 
GOD-Foil (of feuille, a leaf) leaf-gold, «» 
GOLD'SMITHS, 
they were incorporated 
in the 16th of king Ri- 
chard II. Anno 1322. 
They are four wardens, 
about go aſſiſtants, 294. 
on the livery, Their 
livery fine is 114. 55, 
They are the 5th of the 
HP 132 companies, Their 
patron is St, Danſian, Their arms are gulcs, 
a leopard's head Or, quartered with azure, a 
covered cup between two bucklers of the 
third; creſt a dainty lady holding in her right 
hand a balance (with her arms extended pro- 
per) in the left a touch-flone of the third. 
H h 2 | The 
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The ſupporters two unicorns Or. Their hall 
is in Foſter- lane. 

GOLGOTHA 7 (of RIM, Heb. 

GOLGOLTHA © ſome think ſo calle 
from its form, others becauſe the firſt man's 
head was buried there; others becauſe crimi- 
nals were executed there; it is commonly 
known by the name of mount Calvary. Our 
Saviour was crucified and buried there in a 
garden belonging to Foſeph of Artmathea. 

GO!'NAMBUSH (in Braſil) a bird not 
much bigger than a fly, with ſhining wings, 
that fings ſo ſweetly, that it is not much in- 
feriot to a nightingale. 

GOOD (vod, Sax.) beneficial, & c. 

GOODNESS, good quality, Sc. 

GOODLINESS (zowlicneppe, Sax.) 
goodly appearance, quality, nature, &c. 
© GOOD-LACK ! an interjection or admi- 
ration. 

GOODNESS, is whatever tends or con- 
duces to preſerve or improve nature or ſociety; 
in oppoſition to evil, which tends to deſtroy 
or impair it. | 

GOOD (in Meraphy/icts) is the eſſential 
perfection and integrity of a thing, whereby 
it has every thing that belongs to its nature. 

Natural GOOD ? is that whereby a thing 

Phyjica! GOOD C poſſeſſes all things ne- 
ceſſary to its bene eſſe, i. e. to its well being 
or ſecond perfections; and to the performance 
of its functions and uſes, | 

Moral GOOD J is the agreement of a 

Ethick GOOD 5 thinking, reaſonable be- 
ing, and of the habits, acts and inclinations 
of it, with the dictates of right reaſon, and 
the will of the creator, as diſcovered by na- 
tural right. 

Relative GOOD, ſuch as is in foods, which 
may he good for one and bad for another. 

GOODY (9. d. zodpiſe, Sax. i. e. good- 
wife) a common appellation of a woman, 

Adventitious GOODS (in Lav) are ſuch as 


ariſe otherwiſe than by ſucceſſion from father 


or mother, or from anceſtor to deſcendant, 

Detal GOODS, are ſuch as accrue from 
a dowry, and which the huſband is not allowed 
to alleniate. 

Par phernc! GOODS (in Law) are thoſe 
which the wife gives the huſband to enjoy, 
on condition of withdrawing them when ſhe 
pleaſes, ' | 
Provectitious GOODS (in Law) are ſuch 
as ariſe by direct ſucecfſion, | 

Receptitious GOODS (in Law) are ſuch as 
the wife might reſerve a full or intire proper- 
ty of to herſelf, and enjoy them independent 
of her huſband, in diſtinction from Dotal and 
Parapbernal. | | 

Vacant GOODS (in Lav) are thoſe aban- 
doned and left at large, either becauſe the 
heir renounces them, or becauſe the deceaſed 
has no heir. S 
GOOSE (zor, Sax.) a fowl well known. 
GOOSE-BERRIES (zoy-be nian, Sax.) 


| 
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a ſort of berries well known, probably ſu 
called becauſe uſed as ſauce for green geeſe, 
Wincheſter GOOSE, a ſwelling in the thigh, 


ORCE , | 
— poo (Feonir, Sax.) furz, a ſhrub, 
GORE (Lone, Sax.) corrupt or clotteg 
blood. a 


GORGE of a Ravelin, is the ſpace con- 
tained between the two ends of their faces 
next the place, 

GORGE of a Chimney, is that part between 
the chambranle and the crowning of the 
mantle, 

GOR'GED (of gorger, F.) filled, glutted, 
crammed, &c. | | 

GORGED (with Farriert) ſwelled, 

GOR'/GERIN, a part of the ancient ar- 
mour, being that which covered the throat, 

GOR'GEOUSNESS, ſumptuouſneſs, coſt. 
lineſs, ſplendidneſs. 

GOS'SIP (of zod, God, and ryb, Sax; 
a kinſman or kinſwoman, 9. d. a relation in 
God, a ſponſor in baptiſm) hence a prating, 
talkative woman, that goes about from houſe 
to houſe, telling or hearing goſſiping ſtories. 

GOS'SIPING, a ſpending the time idly, 
in gadding from place to place to hear or 
tell news or tales concerning perſons or things. 

GOTH'ICK Bxilding, a manner of build. 
ing brought into uſe after thoſe barbarous 
people the Gorhs and Yandals made their irrup- 
tions into raly, who demoliſhed the greateit 
parts of the ancient Roman architecture, as 
alſo the Moors and Arabs did the Grecian ; and 
inſtead of theſe admirable and regular orders 
and modes of building, introduced a licentious 
and fantaſtical mode, wild and chimerical, 
whoſe profiles are incorrect, which, altho' it 
was "ſometimes adorned with expenfive and 
carvings ; but lamentable imagery, has not 
that auguſtneſs, beauty and juſt ſymmetry, 
which the ancient Greeks and Roman fabricks 
had: however, it is often found very ftrong, 
and appears rich and pompous, as particular- 
ly in ſeveral Engl: cathedrals. | 

Ancient GOTHICK Arebitecture, is that 
which the Got hs brought with them from the 
north in the fixth century. Thoſe edifices 
built after this manner are exceeding maſhve, 
heavy and coarſe, 

Modern GOT HICK ArchiteFure, is light 
delicate and rich to an extreme, full of whim- 
fical and impertinent ornaments, as Weftmin- 
fter- Abbey, Coventry-Cr:ſs, &c. 

GOTHICK Cbaracter, is pretty much 
like the Roman, only full of angles, turns 
and bendings, eſpecially at the beginnings and 
endings of the letters. 

GOTHICK Column (in Architecture) is any 
round pillar in a Gotbick building, that is 
either too ſmall or too thick for its height- 

GOTES, an ancient people of Gothia, an 
iſland in the Baltic-Sea, 18 miles in length, 
fituated by Denmark and not far from Norwsy: 
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of them came out of Scytbia, in the northern 
part of Europe. From Gothia or Gothland 
they rambled into Germany, where an hun- 
dred thouſand of them were laia before, the 
year of Chriſt 314. But not long after they 
bought into ſubjection and barbariſm a great 
part 0: the Chriſtian world, and pofleſs'd 
themſelves of a part of Italy, now called 
Lombardy, whence they were called Lom- 
bards. 


GOUD the plant called woad, uſed 
GAUD 5 by dyers in making a yellow 
colour, 


GOT'TEN (of 'Fezan, Sax. to get) pro- 
cured, poſſeſſed of, &c. 

GOV'ERNABLENESS (of gouverner, F.) 
capableneſs, alſo diſpoſition to be governed or 
ruled, 

WOES: (goite, F. guſlo, It. guſius, L.) 
taſte. 

GOUT-WORT, the herb Gerard, Aſp- 
weed and Jump about, 

GOUT'INESS (of la goute, F. or gouteux) 
the ſtate or condition of a gouty perſon, 

GRABATA'RII (of ypaCar®-, Gr, a 
hanging bed or couch) ſuch perſons which an- 
ciently deferr'd the receiving baptiſm till they 
came to be on their death - bed. 

Natural GRACE, the gift of being, of 
life, of ſuch and ſuch faculties, of preſerva- 
tion, &c. | 

Supernatural GRACE, à gift from above, 
conferred on intelligent beings in order to 
ſalvation, 

Actual GRACE, is that grace which is 
given to us by God, for the ſpecial perfor- 
mance of ſome particular good thing, as to 
enable us to reſiſt a temptation, 

Habitual GRACE, is that which refides 
ſtatedly in us, is fixed in the ſoul, and re- 
mains till ſome engregious wilful fin eraſes it. 

Fuſtifying GRACE, is that which makes 
8 appear righteous and innocent before 


Sanifying GRACE, is that which renders 
men holy and devoted to God. 

Effcacious GRACE, is ſuch as has the 
effect. 

Sufficient GRACE, is ſuch, as tho? it has 
not the effect, yet might have had it. 

Expectative GRACE, are a ſort of rever- 
fonary benefices, diſpoſed of before they be- 
come vacant, 

GRACE (in the Formula of patents of 
princes) which uſually begins A B by the grace 
of Cod. It is alſo a title for princes of an in- 
ferior rank, and particularly dukes and arch- 
biſhops, until the time of Kin James I. the 
kings of England were addrefs'd to by- that 
title; but now are addreſs'd by the title of 


majeſty only, 

Days of GRACE (in Commerce) are a cer- 
un number of days, that the cuſtoms of par- 
ticular nations, countries or cities allows for 


the payment of a bill of exchange, after the 


GR 
time agreed on for the payment of the bill is 
expired, which in England is three days, at 
Rome five, at Roterdam ſix, at Paris ten; at 
Hamburgh twelve, at Antwerp fourteen. 

AR of GRACE, is an act of parliament 
or law for the relief of inſolvent debtors, in 
order t6 ſet them free from any reſtraint they 
at the preſent may lie under, by way of im- 
priſonment, &c. upon their compliance with 
the conditions ſpecified in the ſaid a, and 
which the creditor is depriv'd of any power to 
prevent. 

Reverfionary GRACES (in common Law} 
are what are com mon y call'd proviſions, and 
ſometimes benefices promiſed or granted before 
they are vacant, 

GRACE'FULNESS (of grace, F. and 
ulne y ñe, Sax.) comelineſs, decency, be- 
comingneſs. 

GRACE LESNESS, graceleſs or wicket 
nature or diſpoſition. 

GRA'CILENESS, ſlenderneſs, leanne(s. 

GRA/CILENT (gracilentus, L.) lender. 

GRACIOUS (gracieux, F.) 1, Merciful 
benevolent. | 

Common ſenſe and reaſon could not but tell 
them, that the good and gracious God could 


not be pleaſed, nor conſequently worſhipp'd, 
with any thing barbarous or 1 


2. Favourable; kind. 
. From now reveal 
A gracious beam of light from now inſpire 
My tongue toſing, 2 to touch 39 
rior. 


3+ Acceptable; favoured. _ 

Doctrine is much more profitable and gra- 
cious by example than by rule. Spenſer. 

GRACIOUSLY, 1. Kindly, with kind con- 
de ſcenſion. | 
He heard my vows, and graciouſly decreed 
My grounds to be reſtor d, my former flocks 

to feed Drydes. 
2. In a pleaſing manner. 8 

GRACIOUSNESS: 1. kind condeſcen- 
fion ; 2. pleaſing manner. 

GRADA'TION ( Archite&,) an artful diſ- 
poſition of ſeveral parts, as it were by ſteps 
or degrees, after the manner ofan amphitheatre, 

GRADATTION (with Chymifs) a kind of 
proceſs belonging to metals, &c. and is the 
raiſing or exalting them to a higher degree of 
purity and goodneſs, fo as both to increaſe their 
weight, colour, conſiſtence, &c. 

GRADATION (with Legiciant) an ar- 
gument conſiſting of four or more propoſitions, 
ſo diſpoſed, as that the attribute of the firſt is 
the ſubject of the ſecond, and the attribute of 
the ſecond the ſubject of the third; and ſo on. 

GRAD UALNESS (of graduel, F. gra- 
dualis, L.) gradual procedure, going on ſtep 
by ſtep. | 
K GRAEZE. See Gorgons, 

GRAD'/VATED (graduatus, L.) having 

; taken, 


GR 

taken, or on whom is conferred à degree in 
the univerſity. | 

GRADUA'TION (with Matbemeticiam) 
the art of graduating, or dividitig any thing 
to degrees. 

GRAFT (ges, F.) a ſcion of a tree, &c - 
th be ingraffed into another ſtock. 

To GRAFT (greffer, F. to inoculate of 
graft a fcion of one tree into the ſtock of 
another. 
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' CRANDEVOUSNESS (grandevitas, 
L.) rr of age. | 
; GRAND-DAUGHTER (of grand and 
dahzon, Sax.) a ſon or daughter's daughter, 
| GRANDEE,, a peer or nobleman of Spain, 
;eſpecially ſuch to whom the king has given 


(licence to be covered in his preſence, of which 


there are ſeveral ſorts. Some for life only by 
the king's ſaying be covered ; others are 
| Grandees by deſcent made by the King's ſaying 


- 


CRAIN (gramin, L. graine, F.) any fruit 
or ſeed growing in a Spica or ear, as wheat, 
&c. alſo a minvte body or parcel of a body 
pulveriz'd, as a grain of Salt, Sand, &c. 
rains on leather, ſtones, c. as Moreccy 
ther, Cc. | 
GRATN (with Aporbecarirr) 20 grains 


make a ſcruple J, 3 ſcruples a dram I» 8 


drams an ounce 3 
GRAIN/ING Board (with 22 a 
board made with nicks or teeth like a ſaw, 
uſet in graining leatHer, 
GRAMINIFO'LIOUS (of gramen, graſs, 
and folium, L. a leaf) having grats-like leaves. 
GR AMIN'EOUSNESS (of gromineus, L.) 
graflineſs, or being full of graſs. 
GRAMMA'(y;4apua, Gr, a letter) hence 
comes Grammar, becauſe it ſhews in the 
firſt place how to form articulate ſounds, 
which are repreſented by letters. 
GRAMMAR, an art of adjuſting words ac- 


cording to the idiom and flexion of any lan- 


guaꝑe, ſo that they may agree together in the 
moſt regular, clear and intelligible manner; 
from whence it will be eafy to conclude, that 


the ſcience as ſuch is the ſame all over the | 


world; and that the difference between the 
grammar or ſyſtem of one language and ano- 
ther is purely accidental, the eſſence being 
uffiverſally the fame. 

CRAM'MARIANS, perſons ſkilled in 
the art of grammar and the preſent ſtate of 
earning; it is frequently us'd to ſignify ſuch 
as ſpend their time, thoughts and pains upon 
the niceties and partieularities of particular 


words and phraſes; by which means not duly | 


attending to the ſenſe and intention of the 


ſpeaker or writer, renders both himſelf and | 


rhe perfon whom he comments upon ri- 
diculous. 

The term grammarian is now almoft con- 
n ned to the little teachers of particular ſyſtems 
of the Latin and Greek tongues, whoſe gene- 
ral ignorance of almoſt all the other polite and 
uſeful parts of learning has brought the art, 
tho* in itſelf commendable, into contempt 
by their captious and ill-adapted criticiſms : 
ancient]y the title of Grammarians was given 
to the moſt eminent in all parts of literature. 

GRAN'DAME (of grand and dame) a 
grandmother. 

GRAMMICK (grammicus, L. of youjuun, 
ak a line) made by lines; demonſtrated by 
nes. x 


GRAIN, the figure or 1 of | 


2 covered for thyſelf and Heirs, which is much 
more honourable. 

! GRAND-FATHER (grard, F. of L. and 
faden, Sax.) a father's or mother's father, 

; GRAND-MOTHEFR (grand and Moden, 
Sax. Ua mother's or father's mother. 

| GRANDIFIICK (grandificus, L.) doing 
great things. 

GR ANDISON OUS [grandiſonus, L.) 
that maketh a great ſound. 
GRANIF'EROUS Seed-pods (in Botany] 
ſuch pods as bear ſmall ſeeds like grains. 

| GRANUL ATION (with Chymiſts ) an 
operation performed on metals, by dropping 
them melted'thro* an iron colander, &c, into 
cold water, that it may congeal or harden 
into grains. 

GRAN'ULOUS Revt (with Botanifts) is a 
Kind of grumous root with ſmall knobs, each 
reſembling a grain of wheat, as in bite 
hr: 4 
| GRAPES (in a Horſe) arreſts or mangy 
tumours in his legs. 

To GRAP'PLE (with Horſemen) is when 
' a horſe lifts up one or both his legs at once, 
and raiſes them with precipitation, as if he 
were a curveting, 

GRAS'SINESS (of z hæy and neyre, Sax.) 
the having, or fülneſs of graſs. 

| GRAS'SY (zneyicg, Sax.) full of, or 
having graſs. 

; GRATE (crates, L.) part of chimney fur- 
niture, conyeniency for a fire; alſo a ſort of 
iron, lattice-work, Sc. 

SGRATTED (grate, F.) fretted or made 
ſmall by rubbing on a grater ; alſo vexed, gal- 
led, fretted'; alſo done with grate-work. 
GRATE'FULNESS (gratitude, F. of gra- 
titudo, L.) grateful diſpoſition or temper. 

GRA'TIA Dei (i. e. the Grace of God) a 
plaſter made of wax, rofin, ſuet, turpentine, 
maſtick and frankincenſe, L. 

GRATICULA'TION, the dividing 2 
draught or deſign into ſquares in order to re- 
duce it. 

GRATIF'/ICK (gratißcus, L.) grateful, 
thankful. h 

GRA'TIOUSNESS (gratiaſitas, L. ge- 
tien ſete, F.) grace, favour, civility, kind ness. 

GRATITU DE (gratitudo, L.) thankful- 
neſs, grateful diſpoſition or carriage. It 153 
virtue in the receiver of a benefit, by which 
he demonſtrates, that the kindneſs was ac- 
| ceptable to him, and upon that ſcore enter- 


a Tos 1 


Ln: a hearty reſpe& for the aythor of its 


| 
ſeeking 


it is t. 


-ateful, 


L. gra- 
dneſs. 
:nkful- 
It is a 
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ſeking 


ſceking all occaGons to requite him, F. 


GRATU'ITOUSNESS, free beſtowment, 
without expectation of reward or recompence. 

GRAVE (in Grammar) an accent oppos'd 
to acute, thus (*). 

GRAVED!/INOUSNESS (of — 
L.) drowſineſs; heavy-headedneſs. 

GRAV'ELLINESS (of gravier or la gra- 
velle, F. fulneſs of gravel. 

GRA!VEN (of 3 ha fan, Sax. grave, F.) 
engraven. 

GRAVENESS (gravitas, L. gravite, F.) 
a ſevere, compos'd, quiet countenance; ſo- 
berneſs. | 

GRAV'/ITATING, weighing or preſſing 
downwards. a | 

GRAVITA'/TION (with Philoſophers) is 
the exerciſe of gravity, or a preſſure that a 
body, by the force of its gravity, exerts on 
another body under it. 

GRAVITY (gravitas, L. gravite, F.) is 
that force by which bodies are carried or tend 
towards the centre of the earth, or the natu- 
ral tendency of one body towards another; 
alſo the mutual tendency of each body and 
each particle of a body towards all others. 

GRAVITY (Mechanicks) the Conatus or 
2 of bodies towards the center of the 
earth. 

Accelerate GRAVITY, is the force of gra- 
vity conſidered as growing greater, the nearer 
it is to the attracting body or point. 

Relative GRAVITY, is the exceſs of 
gravity in any body above the ſpecifick gravity 
of a fluid it is in. 

GRAVITY (in Hydreftaticks) the laws of 
bodies gravitating in fluids. 

GRAVITY (in Muſict) an affection of 
ſound, whereby it becomes denominated grave, 
low or flat. 

- GRA'VY, the juice of meat. 

GRAY'NESS (of xnaz, Sax. graa, Dan, 
gris, F.) aſh colouredneſs. 

GRAZ IE R (either of znap, Sax. or 
graiſſer, or engraiſſer, F. to fatten) one who 
fattens cattle for ſale. _ | 

GRA'ZING, (of znar, Sax. graſs) feed- 
ing on graſs. 

GRAZING (of eſcraſer, or eſcraſant razer, 
F.) glancing, paſſing lightly over a thing. 

GREASE (with Farriers) a ſwelling and 
gourdineſs of legs. 

Fx hora (of graiſſe, F.) greaſy con- 
on. 

GRE'ASY (convert de gra;ſſe, F.) dawbed 
with greaſe. 

To GREAT EN, to make great, to am- 
plify, to enlarge, to augment. 

GREAT'NESS, largeneſs, mightineſs, 
nobleneſs, 

GREE (in Lav) will, allowance, liking. 

GREE (in Heraldry) degree or ſtep. 

| To make GREE to parties (in Lay) is to 
tive them ſatisfaction 2 injury done. 

GREED'INESS (gnevignerre, Sax.) a 
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| greedy, covetous, eager appetite or defire ater. 

GREEKS, the natives of Greece, 4 

Mountain GREEN, a fort of greeniſh pow- 
der, found in little grains like ſand in fome 
mountains in Hungary, &c, 

GREEN Hide, is a ſkin nat yet curried ; 
but as it is juſt taken off from the carcaſe of 
a beaſt, 

GREEN'ISH, inclinable to, or of a faint 
green. | 
| GREEN/ISHNESS, a faint greenneſs. 

_ GREENWNESS (gneney ye, Sax.) green 
colour or quality. 

GREET'ING (ef Zneran, Sax.) ſaluting. 
ſalutation. 

G REG AIROUS Birds, ſuch as do not live 
ſolitary; but aſſociate in flights or coveys, 2 
great many together in company « 


time or year, the new account or new ſtile, 
eſtabliſhed upon the reformation of the calen- 
der, by pope Gregory XII. A. D. 1582, ac- 
cording to which the year conſiſts of 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes and 12 ſeconds 3 where- 
as, according to the old ſtile, or Julian ac- 
count of Julius Ceſar, the year did confiſt of 
365 days, 6 hours, whereby 10 days being 
taken out of the month of October, the days 
of their months go always 10 days before ours; 
as for inſtance, their z1th gay is our firſt, 
Which new ftile or account is now uſed in all 
part of Europe, 


ſhews the new and full moon, with the time 
of Eaſter and the moveable feaſts that depend 
| upon it, by means of epacts diſpoſed through 
the ſeveral months of the Gregorian year, 


both the form of the year, and that it uſes 
epacts inſtead of galden numbers. 
GREGORIAN Epocha, is the epocha, or 
time whence the Gregorian calender or com- 
putation took place, | 
GREVE (zenepa, Sax.) a denomination 
of power and authority, Ggnifying as much as 
count. 
GREW (of x n, Sax.) did grow. 
GRIEF arid or gravis, L. heavy) 
ſorrow of heart, trouble of mind. 


L.) an injury, loſs, or any thing that cauſes 


grier, 
| GRIE!/'VOUSNESS (grief, F.) heavineſs, 
burdenſomeneſs, afflictedneſs. | 
To GRILL Oifters, the ſame as ſcolloping 
of them. f 
GRIMNESS (of z him, Sax.) ſeverity or 
crabbedneſs of countenance. 
GRIME (grime, Du.) ſmut or dawb with 
ſoot. 
RINDER {(xninvene, Sax+) one whe 
inds. 
ORD G (of xninvan, Sax.) ſharpen- 
ing by grinding on a grindſtone z allo break- 


| ing ſmall with a mill. 
GRIN. 


GREGO RIAN Year, a new account of 


GREGORIAN Calender, is one which 


and is different from the Julian calender, in 


GRIE'VANCE (of grief, F. of gravis," 
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GRIND-STONE (xpingrean, Sax,) a 


round ſtone for grinding or ſharpening iron 
tools. 
An Old G RI PE (Fpipe, Sax.) an old 


GRI'PE-STICK (wich Surgeons) a ſtick 
uſed in cutting off an arm. 
1 (of xnipan, Sax.) gri- 
quality. ; 
GRISILINESS (of gniplicneppe, Sax.) 
hideouſneſs, frightful aſpect, uglineſs. 
; GRIST!LINESS (of vni yxle, Sar.) ful. 
neſs of griſtles. | 
GRIT/TINESS (of gret, groet, Brit, 
2 Sax.) fulneſs of grit or duſt of ſtones, 
2% 


c. 

© GRIZ'LED (prob. of gris, F. grey) varie - 

gated with ſtrakes, Sc. of different colours, 

= black and white intermixt, &c. 
GRIZLINESS, grizly colour, or being 


90 
GROAN'ING (of znanian, Sax.) fetch- 
ing deep or bitter ſighs, @c. 


FP 7 GRO'CERS were in- 


corporated Anno 1344, by 
* 


the name of Grocers, hav- 
ing been formerly call'd 
Pepperers. They are go- 
verned by a maſter, 4 
wardens, 70 aſſiſtants, and 
there are about 277 on the 
livery ; the livery fine is 
20 J. they are the ſecond of the 12 companies, 
of which company there have been 108 Lord- 
Mayors. 

Their armorial enſigus are Argent, a che- 
veron Gules, between 6 cloves in chief, and 3 
in baſe Sable, creſt on a helmet and torſe, a 
camel trippant proper, bridled of the 2d, ſup- 
porters 2 griffins per feſs Gules and Or. The 
motto, God grant Grace. : 

GROM'WELS, moſt ſervile perſons on 
ſhip-board. 

GROOM (of grom, Du. a Boy, &c. for- 
merly a ſervant in ſome mean ſtation, lads 
ſent on errands or lacqueys, but now it is 
uſually taken for one who looks after horſes. 

GROOVE (prob. of z na pan, Sax. to en- 
2 a hollow — cut in ſtone, wood, 


5 

GROOVE (with Miners) a deep hole or 
pit ſunk in the ground to ſearch for minerals. 
— GROSS (in the Senſe of the Law) abſolute 
or independent; as Advozoſon in Groſs, is 
diſtinguiſhed from Advowſon Appendant. 

GROSS, as a Villain in Groſs, a ſervile 
tenant, who was not appendant or annexed 
to the land or manor, and to go along with 
the tenure, as an appurtenance of it; but was 
like the other perſonal goods and chattles of 
2 lord; at his lord's free pleaſure and diſpo- 


GROS'SNESS (of groſſieret+, F. groſſitas 
L.) thickneſs, fatneſs, duineſs, baſeneſs, Sc. 


ons... 


GROT 7 (grorre, F.) a hole in tha 

GROT'TO 5 ground, a cavern or den in 
a mountain or rock ; alſo a little artificial 
edifice made in a garden, in imitation of a 
natural grotto. 

GROTESK ! (groteſca, Ital. groteſque, F. ) 
figures in painting or carving, repreſenting 
odd or prepoſterous things z a ſort of antique 
work. . 

GROTES'KS, little fanciful ornaments 
of animals, compounded of fiſhes, foliages, 
fruits, &c. 

GRO VE x nove, Sax.) a ſmall wood or 
place ſet with trees. | 

GROULING (of groellen, Teut.) grum- 
bling, muttering. | 

GROUND (of gnnivan, Sax.) made or 
broken ſmall in a mill, &c, alſo ſharpened on 
a ſtone, &c. 

. GROUND Toy (znund-ipzi, Sax.) an 
erb. | 

GROUND Pine, the name of a plant. 

GROUND Plates (with Arghite#s) the 
outmoſt pieces of timber lyi g on or ear the 
ground, and framed into one another with 
mortices and tenons of the joiſts, the ſum- 
mer and girders, and ſometimes the trimmen 
for the ſtair-caſe and chimney-way, and the 
binding joiſts. ; 

To GROUND, to ſet or lay a thing on 
the ground; to lay a ground-work; to take 
for a foundation ; to raiſe an argument upon, 

GROUNDED (of Fend, Sax.) founded, 
built or reſting upon, ſuſtained by. 

GROUNDLESS (zpundlear, Sax.) 
without ground, foundation or reaſon. 

GROUND Timbers ( in a Ship) are the tim- 
bers which lie on her keel, and are faſtened 
to it with bolts thro* the keelſon. 

GROUND (in Painting) is the ſurface, 
upon which the figures or other objects are 
raiſed or repreſented, 

GROUP (in Painting and Sculpture) an 
aſſemblage or knot of two or more figures 
of men, beaſts, fruits, or the like, which 
have ſome apparent relation one to the other, 

. GROUP (in regard to the Defign) are com · 
binations of divers figures, which have rela- 
tion to each other; either on account of the 
action, or of the proximity, or of the effect 
they have. 5 

GROUP (in Maſick) is one of the kind 
of diminutions of long notes, which in the 
working forms a kind of group, knot, buſh, 
Sc. a group commonly conſiſts of four 
crotchets, quavers, c. tied together. 

GROUP (in Arcbitecture) a term uſed of 
columns, as they ſay, a group of columns, 
when there are three or four columns joined 
together on the ſame pedeſtal. 

GROUP (in regard of the elair obſcure) 
are bodies of figures, wherein the lights and 
ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch manner, that 
they ſtrike the eye together, and l 
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| th «to confider them in one views | © ff e OUARD (in . Camp) coat, in 
en in in AD (xnux heapod, Sax.) three or four ſquadrons of horſe, commang. 
ficial a great head. | ed by a field officer, and poſted before the 
of a GROWI!ING (of znopan, Sax.) encreaſ- camp on the right and left wing, towards 
„ thriving, waxing larger, Cc. the enemy, for the ſecurity of the camp, 
„F.) GROWLINO (prob. of grollen, Teut.) | Standard GUARD, a imal! guard or foot, 
ating ſnarling, making-a noiſe like a dog. which a regiment of horſe mounts in their 
tique GROWTH (znopSe, Sex.) increaſe, | front, under a corporal. 
- progreſs, . To GUARD (garder, F.) to defend or keep 
ment: © To GRUB uf Teut.) to delve or | from, to ward off danger. a 
lages, dig up the roots of trees, &c. 2 GUARD (in Fencing) an action or poſture 
GRUBS (with Phyſicians) a kind of white, | proper to defend or ſcreen the body from the 
od or unctu us, little pimples or tumors, riſing efforts or attacks of an enemy's ſword, 
on the face, chiefly on the Ale of the noſe. GUARD-Cock., See Gardecaur. 
rum - ' GRUDG'ING (of gruger, F.) thinking | GUARDS(with Afronomers) a name ſome- 
much, envying. = times apply'd to the two ſtars neareſt the pole, 
ade or GRUF'NESS, ſurlineſs, churliſhneſs, four being in the hind-part of the chariot at the 
ned on looks, Se. ; tail of the little boar. 
 GRUM'BLING (of gronme/e*, F. grom- | GUARDIAN (in Low) one who is in- 
c.) an melen, Det muttering between the teeth, truſted with the educaticn, tuition, Cc. of 
Genifying diſpleaſure, tho' unwilling to declare | ſuch as are not of ſufficient diſcretion to guide 
nt. e cauſe. | "if themſelves and their own affairs, as children 
) the ' GRUM'NESS (of znim, Sax.) crabbed- | and ideots, | | 
ar the neſs, fierceneſs of countenance. a +GUARDIANSHIP (of garder, F. to de- 
with GRUMOOUSNESS (of grums, L.) full- | fend, Ic. the office cf a guardian. 
ſum- neſs of clods or lumps, 4x i To feallow a GUIDGEON, to bear, put 
mmen GRUNT'ING (grunniens, L. gruntzen, | up or paſs by an affront. 
1:d the Teut.) making a noiſe like a hog. - — GUD/GEONS, a fort of rudder-irons, be- 
GRUPPA (in Painting, Sculpture, Kc.) ing the eyes drove into the ſtern · poſt, into 
ing on a cluſter or crowd of figures, as cherubims | which the hooks call'd pintles go to hang on 
o take heads, &c. ſo cloſe, that the whole figures | the rudder.” 
t upon. of them cannot be diſcerned. GUELPHS, a famed faction in 7caly, 
Dunded, GUARANTEE! (in Law) he whom the | which drenched that country with blood, by 
warranter undertakes to indemnify or fecure * war of many years continuance, op- 
Sax. from damage. pofirg another faction called the Gibellines, 
| GUARANTY, the office or duty of a The former faction is ſaid to have taken its 
he tim - arantee. name from Welf or Welfo, the 6th brother 
faſtened To GUARD {garder, F.) 1. To watch | from Henry duke of Bavaria, from whom the 
by way of defence and ſecurity : 2. to pro- | <mperor Conrade III. having taken the duke- 
ſurface, tect, to defend, dom of Bavaria, he, aſſiſted by Roger king 
2&ts are Naked the graces guarded you from all of Sicily and others, made war againſt Con- 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder ſhall, | rade. | 
ture) an Waller, GUER'DONLESS, unrewarded. 
figures Your pow'r you never uſe, but for defence, GUER/ITE, 
which To guard your own, or others innocence, is a ſort o ſmall 
e other, | Dryden. tower of ſtone 
re com · To GUARD, to be in a ſtate of caution or or wood, gene- 
ve rela- defence. N rally on the, 
t of the GUARD (garde, F. ward, Teut.) 1. A point of a e 
e effect man, or body of men, whoſe huſineſe is to tion, or on th 
watch by way of defence or prevention, angles of the 
je kinds Up into heav'n, from Paradiſe, with haſte, ſhoulder, to hold 
1 in the Th' angelick guards deſcended, mute, and ſad, a Centine/, who 
t, buſh, For man, * Milt. Par. Loft, b. x. is to take care 
of four With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 2312 of the foſs, and 
er. His guards beho!d him ſoaring thro” the ſkies, | w_ — to watch to 
| uſed of | Dryden. | binder ſurprizes; ſome call Echangetre 
-olumn%, 2. A ſtate of caution, a ſtate of vigilance. | thoſe that are made of wood, and are of a 
ns joined Now he ſtocd collected and prepar'd, | ſquare form, for the Guerites of ſtone are 
For malice and revenge had put him oh his | roundiſh, and are built half without the wall, 
- obſcure) __ Suard, Dryden. | and terminate at a point below, which ought 
ights and Quarter GUARD (ina Carp) a ſmall | to be at the Corden, that the ehe may 
er, that guard, commanded by à ſubaltern officer, and | diſcover along the Faces, Flanks and Courtins, 
naturally poſted about an hundred yards before every aud all along the Foſs, ; they ought to be a- 
| | . 
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out of a bottle. 


GU 
bout fix foot high, and their breadth three 
and a half, A 
GUER'KINS, a ſort of pickled cucumbers. 
GUESTS (Fier't or Fer, Sax. and Dan.) 
ple invited to an entertainment. 
GUG'/GLING (prob, of gorgogliare, Ital. 
making a noiſe, as liquor pouring out of a 
bottle that has a narrow neck. 
GUUVDON, a kind of flag or ſtandard 


borne by the king's life-gnard ; being broad | 


at one extreme, and almoſt pointed at the 
other, and ſlit or divided into two. Alſo the 
officer who bears it. 

GUILDHAL'DA Tentonicorum, a title of 
the fraternity or ſociety of Eafterling mer- 
chants in London, commonly called Stcel- 
yard in Thames-ſtreet. 

GUILD-merchant, a certain liberty or pri- 
vilege, whereby merchants are enabled to hold 
certain pleas of land within their own pre- 
cics, 

GUILE (probably of guiller, O. F. or be- 
galian. Sax. to bewitch) fraud, deceit, 

GUILE/FULNESS, fraudulentneſs, de- 
ccitfulneſs, craftineſs, wilineſs. 

GUILE'LESS, free from guile or deceit. 

GUILE/LESNESS, clearneſs of, or the 
being intirely free from guile or deceit. 

- GUILT, guiltineſs, conſciouſneſs of having 
committed a fault, crime, &c. 

GUILTV/INESS (probably of zild, a tax, 
Sc. of zildan, Sax. to pay a tax, Ce. g. d. 
liable to make an amends or pay for a fault 

ommitted) culpablenefs, liableneſs to ſuffer 
for a crime proved to have becn committed. 

GUILT'LESS, free from crime, innocent. 

GUILT'LESNESS, innoceney. 

GULE 2 (Archite#,) the neck or nar- 

GU'LA S roweſt part of the loweſt ca- 
pital of a pillar; or wavy member, whoſe 
contour reſembles the letter S, called an 0- 

ce 
hy GULF (golfe, F.) a depth in the ſea that 
cannot be fathomed, a whirlpool, 

GUL LING (gviler, F.) deceiving, cheat- 
ing, defrauding, duping. 1 

GUL'LERIES, cheating tricks. i 

GULLET (gala, L. goulet, F.) the wind- 


ipe. 

P CULLY-gut, a punch-belly. _ 
To GUL'LY 7 (gorgopliari, It.) to make 
To GOG'LE S noiſe, as liquor poured 


GULOYITY (galeſitas, L.) gluttony. 

A GULPH (of gelen, Dutch) as much 
liquor as goes down the throat at one ſwal- 
low. a 

To GUM (gommer, F.) to dawb with gum. 

GUM'MINESS (of gummoſus, L. gommeux, 
F. gummi, L. gomme, F.) gummy nature or 
aun ity. 

CUM/MY (gummoſus, L. gommeux, F.) 
full af gums 

GUNNEL /of-a, ip) the gun- wall. 

GUNS TER, one that goes a ſhooting 


| 


GU 


| with a gun or 2 a 3 
GUN'TER's-Line (io called of Mr. Gus- 
ter, formerly geometry-profeſſor of Greſpam 
college) call'd alſo the line of numbers, iz 
the logazithms laid upon trait lines; the uk 
of which is for petforming arithmetical ope. 
rations, by means of 4 pair of compaſſes, or 
even without, by fliding two of theſe lines of 
numbers by each other, | 
GUNTER's Quadrant, a quadrant of 
wood, braſs, Ec. being partly of Stereogta - 
phical projection upon the plain of the equi- 
noctial, the eye being in one of the pole 
where the tropick, ecliptick, and horizon 
are arches of cireles; but the hour circles are 
all curves, drawn by means of the ſeveral al- 
titudes of the Tun, for ſome particular lati- 
tude, every day in the year, The uſe of it 
2 to find the hour of the day, ſun's azimuth, 
c. R 18 2 
GUNTER's Scale, that which ſailors call 
the Gunter, is a large plain ſcale, with the 


lines of artificial fines and tangents upon it, 


laid off by trait lines, and ſo contriv'd to a 
line of numbers that is on it, that by the 
help of this ſcale and pair of compaſſes, all 
the caſes of trigonometry, both plain ard 
ſpherical, may, to a tolerable exactneſs be 
ſolved, and of conſequence all queſtions in 
ay 4 Dialling, &c. may be wrought 
y It. 

GUNS and POWDER, were invented and 
found out by Bartboldus Sewartz, a Franciſ- 
can Frier, about the year 1380, temp, K. 
Richard II. by his mixing ſaltpetre and ſome 
other ingredients in a mortar, on which be 
had placed a ſtone, and having occaſion to 
lizht a candle, in ſtriking fire a ſpark fell into 
the mortar, and the compoſition the up with 
great violence and noiſe. This gave a han- 
dle tor the invention of guns, and the firſt 
that uſed them were the Venetian againſt the 
inhabitants of Geneva. 

Gun- potuder was had from foreign parts and 
at dear rates, till queen Elizabeth order d it 
to be made in England, 
| GUSH'ING (of xzeozung, Sax.) pouring 

or running out ſuddenly and with force. | 
| ,GUS'SET (ges, F.) a triangular 
2 piece of cloth, uſed in ſhirts, ſmocks, 


Bo 

GUST'/FUL (of guftus, L. taſte, and full) 
palatable, having a good reliſh, 

To GUT, to take out the guts, to empty. 

GUT'LING (of Guts) ſtuffing the guts, 
eating much or often. 
| GUT'TATED (gutratus, L.) ſpotted with 
ſpots or Ipeckies like drops. 

GUT/TA, drops. 

To GUTTER, to ſweal or run as a candle, 

To GUT'TLE (of gut, F.) to eat much. 

GUT'TURALNESS (of gutter, L. the 
throat) the being pronounced in the throat; 
ſpoken of letters. 


GUT-Wors, aa herb. ouyE 
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0 F. (in a Ship) made faſt t 
GUY - Rope (in a Sh:p) a rope e faſt to 
the pd pl one wt and is reeved thro” 
a fingle block fiezed to the pennhr of the 
winding tackle, and then again yeered thro' 
another, fiezed to the foremaſt. The uſe of 
which is to hale forward the pennant of the 
winding tackle, 
' To GYBE, to joke upon, banter, jeer, 
flout, Sc. | 
' GYMNA'SIUM ' pvprd'riov, Gr.) a place 
of exerciſe in any art or ſcience, a ſchool. 
' GYMNAS'TICE (pupuvracczs, Gr.) the 
mnaſtick art, or the art of performing 
e exerciſe of the body. 
GYMNAS'TICK (of gymnafticur, L. 
Yujavaging, of yuavat , r. to exerciſe) of or 
rtaining to exerciſe. | 
 GYMINIC (pvurixig, Gr.) pertaining to 
the exerciſes of the body. 
' GYMNODISPER'MOQUS Plants (of 
urig naked, dig, two, and ontga, Gr.) 
uch & bear two naked ſeeds incloſed in a 
clax, without any ſced veſſel, | 
GYMNOP/ZEDIYA (yuuvroraitia, Gr.) a 
kind of dance in uſe among the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, performed by young perſons dancing na- 
ked, during the time of the ſacrifices, and 
ſinging a ſong in honaur of Apollo. 
GY MNOQPOLYSPER!'MOUS Plants (of 
yd juvO-, mos, many, and owiewa, Gr.) 


ſuch as have many naked ſeeds incloſed in a 


calx, without any ſeed veſſel. 
GYMNOSPER/MOUS Plants (of 7 
naked, and rina, ſeed, Gr.) fuch fruits 
as bear a naked ſeed incloſed by the calx only, 
without any ſeed veſſel, f 
GYMNQTETRASPER'MOUS Plants 


. (of us,, Targe, four, and ens Gr.) 


ſuch as have four naked ſeeds incloſed in a 
calx without any ſeed veſſel. 

'GYN AECOMAS'T ON (pryzineuagev, 
Gr.) a tumoyr or ſwelling in the fleſh 
or breaſts of women, © 

GYP'SUM Parget, white lime, plaifter ; 
alſo a ſort of plaiſter-ſtone, white and ſoft 


like- alabaſter, which being lightly burnt, 


ſerves to make the chalk called plaiſter of 


Paris. 
GYP'SY (. AZegyptii, I. Egyptians 
rolling beggers, who pretend to 1 


0 a H | 
H Roman; H 5, Ital. 9 h, Eng. i 


Heb. is expreſſed only by () a note 
of aſpiration in (Greek, | 
HF, is not accounted properly a letter, but a 


note of aſpiration before a vowel; and among 


the poets it ſomtimes obtains a power of a con- 
ſonant. In Latin it never comes before a 
contonant ; but always before one of the five 
vowels and y; as babes, bebrs, biatus, bomo, 


HA 


- GUVE de rond: (in Fortif.) is the ſame as | Bumus, bydra, &c. but in-Bngliſb it does, 29 


bought, taugh', &c, Criticks have contend- 
ed whether þ be a letter or not, ſaying it is 
no more than a mere aſpiration or breathing; 
but in Fn liſh it is as much a letter as any 
other conſonant, In the beginning of words it 
is always followed by a vowel, and in the end 
it is often foll wed by a conſonant ; when ever 
it follows p it is pronounced together with it 
and ſounded like 7. 


H with 2 daſh at the top (with the Ancients) 


ſignified 200,000, | 
HABERDASH'ERS, 
were incorporated a bro- 
therhood of St. Catharine 
their patroneſs Arno 1447, 
and were confirmed in the 
17th of Henry the VII. 
Anno 1501, and named 
Merchant Haberdaſhers, 
They are a maſter, four 
. wardens, 90 on the court 
of aſſiſtants, 329 on the livery. The livery 
fine is 261. They bear for their arms barry 
nebyle of fix argent and azure on a bend gules, 
a lion paſſant guardant or, Creſt on a hel- 
met and torſe, two arms ſupporting a laure! 
proper and iſſuing out of a cloud argent. Their 
ſupporters two Indian goats argent, attired 
and hcofed or. Their motto, Serve and chey, 
They are the eighth of the twelve compa- 
nies. There have been twenty-two lord - 
mayors free of this company. Their hall is in 

Maiden - Lane. 

HAB'ITUDE (babitus, L.) an aptitude 


by a frequent repetition of the ſame act. 

HA'BIT (in Merapbyſ/icks) is a quality that 
is fuperadded to a natural power, that makes 
it very readily and eaſily perform its operations. 

HABIT (with Leogicians) one of the ten 

icaments. | | 2 

The HAB'ITABLE, the earth. Milton. 

HAB/IT ABLENESS, a being capable of 
being inhabited. 8 

 HABITED (babite, F.) attired, dreſſed; 
alſo accuſtomed. 

HABIT UAL Grace (with Divines is that 
which is conveyed to perſons by baptiſm, and 
afte: wards augmented and improyed by the 
euchariſt and other means. | 

To HABIT'UATE (s*babiter, F. of - 
bitus, L.) to accuſtom to. 

HAB'ITUDE (with Schoolmen) ſigniſies 
the reſpect or relation that one thing bears to 
another. 8 

HABHT UPE (with Pbilaſapbers) is uſed 
for what we popularly call habit, viz. a cer- 
tain diſpoſition or aptitude for the pe: forming 
or ſuffering certain things contracted by rei- 
terated acts of the ſame kind, 

HAB!ITUS (in Metaphyſicts) is the ap- 
plication of a body to that which is near it, 


HAECCASITY (with Chymyts) the ſame 


liz ſpecifick 


or diſpoſition either of mind or body, acquired, 
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HA 


HA 


ſpecifick eſſence or active principle by which a || the horſe's endeavouring to rub. his neck a 


medicine operates. 1 Ws | 
HA'MATOM'/PHALOCE'LE * (aiua, 
blood, uapar®-, a naval, and win a tu- 
mour, Gr.) a ſwelling of the navel turgid 
with blood, | 
HAEMOR/ROUS (asmoggouy Gr.) the he- 


© morrhoid ſerpent; ſo called, becauſe thoſe 


that are bitten by it, blood iſſues out of all 
the paſſages of their body. 

HA MORRHOTDES (Epc, of au, 
and g:, to flow, Gr.) ſwelling inflammations 
in the fundament, the emerods or piles, a diſ- 


temper proceeding from abundance of melan- | 


choly blood, by which the veins of the funda- 
men, being ſtretched, often ſend forth blood or 
matter, e 1 

HEMOSTATICRKS (of A, blood, 
and cerixe;, Gr, cauſing to ſtop) , medicines 
which ſtanch blood, 888 4 

HAGIO'GR APHA '«y15ygaqa, of 4%, 
holy, and yeaqpw, to write, Gr.) the canoni- 
cal books of oly ſcripture. | 

This name took its rife from the cuſtom 
of the ſynagogues, which made a three-fold 
diviſion of the books of the old teſtament, viz. 
the Lew, the Prophets and the Hagiographa, 
which laſt contains the bcoks of Pſalms, Pro- 
verbs, Fob, Ezra, Chronicles, Solomon's Songs, 
Ruth, Ecclefiaſtes and Eſther 75 to which the 
Fes add allo Daniel and the Lamentations, 
not reckoning them among the prophets, 

HAGIQGRAPHER (axt9ypzp2, Gr.) 
a writer of holy things. ; | 

HA-HA (in Gardens) a ſmall canal of 
Water. ö 1 $6 5 

HAIL (hæzele, Saz.) a meteor formed 
of flocks of ſnow, which being melted by 
warm air, and afterwards meeting with cold 
air, is congealed and turn'd to hail, whoſe ſtoncs 
are of a ditferent figure, according to the ſo- 
Jution of the flocks, and fall rudely by reafon 
of their weight, 

HAIR/INESS (heanicznepp, Sax.) be- 
ng AIRY (beazicn, Sax.) Kang, 

ea 7 0. or co- 
vered with hair. ** 5 'W 

HALE (of heal, Sax.) healthful, Cc. 

Front HALF Files 1 Military Men) the 
three foremoſt men of a battalion. x 

Rear HALF Files, the three hindermoſt 
men of a battalion, 

HALF Mark, a noble, fix ſhillings and 
eight pence, 2 
HALIOGRAPHER (of &>c, the fea, and 
ved, to deſcribe, Gr.) a deſcriber of the 
HALL w Archie) a | 

ALL with Archit.) a large room at the 
entrance of a fine houſe, . * ad 

To HAL'TER (of healzne, Sax.) to pu 
a rope, &c. about the neck. 

HAL'TER-Caf (with Farriers) an exco- 
riation o the paſtern, cauſed by the halter of 
en horſe being intangled about the foot, upon 


— —— 


his hinder foot. = 2 . 
'. HAL/YMOTE (hal- ze more, Sax. the 
meeting of the tenants of one hall or manor; 
a court baron ; alſo an eſſembly of citizens in 
their publick hal!, ſo termed in ſome places 
in Herefordſhire ; it may alſo fignify an ec- 
c.efiaftical or holy court. 

HAM ham, Sax.) ether at the begin- 
| ing or end of a name or place is derived from a 
bouſe, farm or village. : 
Joining of HANDS, is a ſymbol of friend- 
ſhip. and union. | 
Clapping of HANDS, is the general token 
of applavſe. 
HAND/ICRAFT (of handic hæ xz, Sax.) 
a Working trade. © 122 
HANDLING (with Coct- Fighters) is the 
the meaſuring the girth of a fighting cock's 
body, by the graſp of the hand and fingers, 
HAND'SOMNESS, comelineſs, beavty, 

. HAND/INESS, - readineſs or aptneſs for 
buſineſs. 

To HANG (hangan, Sax.) 1. To ſuſpend ; 
2. to place without any ſolid ſupport, 
Thou all things haſt of nothing made, 

That bung*f# the ſolid earth in fleeting air, 
Vein'd with clear ſprings, which ambient 
ſeas repair, Sardys. 
3. To kill by ſuſpending by the neck. 
4. To decline. * 
The, beauties of this piace ſhould mourn, 
Th immortal fruits and flow'rs at my return, 
Should bang their wither d heads; for ſure 
my breath g 

Is now more pois nous. | 
| Dryden's State of Innocence. 
The roſe is fragant, but it fades in time; 


The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the 
prime |; 
White ine, bang their heads, and ſoon 


. decay; - ; $ 
And whiter ſnow in minutes melt away. 
7 2 Dryden, 

5. Tofurniſh with ornaments or draperies, 

If e'et any pious father for my ſake 

Did = off rings on thy altar make, 

Or I incteas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 

And bung thy holy roofs with ſavage ſpoils, 
Give me to ſcatter theſe. F 

. , - 4 1. 


H ANGER (of hang an, Sax, to hang) a 
broad, crooked, ſhort ſword. | 

HANG-Man (of hanzan and man, Sax, 
banger, Dan.) an executioner. 

| HANG'ING, Drawing and Quartering, 
is not found in hiſtory till the 26th year of t 
reign of king Henry III. when one Willien 
Mariſe, fon of an Iriſh nobleman, was hang'd, 
beheaded and quartered for high treaſon. 

Anciently the bodies of felons, who were 
executed, were not allowed to be buried, but 
hung on the gallows, till the parliament in 
the. time of king Edward II. ordered that 
they ſhould be buried, | As 


: 


— 


— 
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. 

As to hanging in chains, this practiae doth 
not ſeem to be uſed In England, ti'l the time 
of ki g Richard II. when ſome of the rebels, 
in 2 Hler's riot, having been taken down 
from the allows at St. ban, he com- 
mand a the bail:ffs to cauſe chains to be made, 
and hang the bodies in'them*on the ſame ga- 


lows thee to remain as long as one piece 


would {tick by another, 

HANK, a tie, obligation, &c. _ 

HANSE Towns, certain free towns of Ger, 
many and the north, bordering-on. the fea, 

being a ciently infeſted with Barbarians, for 
their better defence entered into a mutual 
league, a d gave themſe ves that name, either 
from the ſea on which they bordered, or from 
their faith, which to one another they had 
plighted (with their hand denſe or from the 
ſame word, which in their old language fig- 
nified a league, ſociety or aſſociation. 

This famous aſſociation is ſuppoſed to have 
begun at Bremen on the Weſer in the year 
1164, or as others ſay in 1260, immediately 
after the incurſions and pyracies of the Danes, | 
Normans, &@c. at the firſt it cunſiſted only ol 
towns on the Baltick ſea ; but its ſtrength and 
reputation increafing, there. was ſcarce any 
trading city in Europe, but defir'd to be ad- 
mitted into it, ſo that in proceſs of time it 
conſiſted of 66 cities ; and at length they grew 
ſo formidable as to proclaim war againſt al- 
demar king of Denmark about the year 1348 z 
and againſt” Erick in 1428, with 40 ſhips and 
12000 regular troops, beſides ſeamen z this 
gave umbrage to ſeveral princes, who gave 
orders to ſeveral merchants of their relate 
kingdoms to withdraw their effects, and by 
that means broke up the greateſt part of the 
ſtrength of the affociation. 

A great many towns in Germany ſtill re- 
tain the name of Hanſe towns, tho they are 
no longer governed by thoſe laws. 

HANS in Kelder (i. e. jack in the cellar, 
Du.) a child in the belly of the mother, 

HAP, fortune, chance. 1 

HAPILESS (of Bappy and Jeſs, neg.) un- 
r piNESs qrobably of bp Bri 

HAPPINESS { 0 ws, Brit. 
telicity, bledednels , | 

HARANG UE (berangue, F. derived, as 
fome think, of ara, L. an altar) becauſe ha- 
rangues were made before altars. 

An HARANGUE, :a publick oration or 
ſpeech, a tedious or troubleſome diſcourſe ; a 
too pompons, prolix or unſeaſonable diſcourſe 
or declamation, 

H A R'BOURLESS (of he nebenga and 
ap Sax) NN having 2 harbour. 

SH (of hea ndic x,) ſome- 
thing hard. ene 

HARD SHIP (of bead, Sax. and i 
hard caſe, 2 = ſufferings. Pp) 

HARD Horſe, is one that is inſenſible of 


hip or ſpur. 
HARD'/NESS (heanpaepre, Sax.) hard 


| 


quality 3 that quality whereby the parts co 
pou s together, ſo as to reſiſt the touch, 

HARD'INESS (of bardieſe, F.] boldneſs, 
ſtoutne s. . | 
A HARE (Emblematically) denotes vigi- 
lancy, qui k hearing, wantonneſs, fear, fruit- 
fulneſs and ſolitude. . OL To 
 HAR'IOTABLE (of ha hezax, Sax.) lia- 
N ble to pay hariots. be, 

' "HAR 'TOT-Serwice (Law term) is when a 
man holds land by paying ha jots at the time 
of his death. 7 | 
6 HAR'LEQUIN, (of Har/equino, a nick - 
name given to a famous Tralian comedian, on 
account of his frequenting the houſe of one 
Monſ. Harlay in Paris) a buffoon, a merry- 
andrew, a jack-pudding. 

HAR'LOTRY (either of Arlotta, concu- 
bine of Robert, farther to Wilham the gon- 
queror ; or Arlacta, Ital. a proud whore, g. 4. 

whoreletry, or little whoredom) the practice 
of whores or harlots. | 


- miſchievous. | * 

| HARM'LESS (heapmiey ye, Sax, ) in- 

nocent, not apt to do harm. | 

| 1 ARMLESNESS, harmleſs diſpoſition or 

quality. | | 

| HARMONIICA (in Myufich) a term gre 

| 2 ancients ts chat part which conſiders 
difference and proportion of ſounds, with 


reſpe& to acute and grave. | _ 
| HARMONI'CAL Arithmetich, is fo muck 
of the theory and doctrine of numbers, as re- 
lates to the making the compariſons, reduc- 
tions, Fc. of muſical intervals, which are 
expreſs'd by numbers, in order to the findin 
| out the mutual relations, compoſitiens 
reſolutions. | 2 
HARMONICAL Proportion (in Myfety 
three or four quantities are ſaid to be in 
| barmonical Proportion; when in the former 
caſe, the difference of the firſt and ſecond ſhall 
be to the difference of the ſecond and third, 
as the firſt is to the third ; and the latter, 
the difference of the firſt and ſecond to 
difference of the third and fourth, as the fi 
is to the fourth. | ; ; 
If there are three quantities in an &armo- 
nical Proportion, the difference between the 
ſecond and twice the firſt, is to the firſt ag 
the ſecond is to the third; al ſo the firſt and 
laſt is to twice the firſt, as the laſt is to the 
middle one. HO 
If there are four quantities in an harmonical 
Proportion, the difference between the ſecond 
and twice the firſt, is to the firſt as the third 
to the fourth. 1 
HARMONIC AL Series, is a ſeries of 
many numbers in continued harmonical pro- 
portion. | 
HARMONICAL Compoſition, in a general 
ſenſe, includes the compoſition both of har- 


— 4 


| 


| many and melod 


HARMONICAL Interval, is an interval 
% 


HARM FUL hearmpul, Sax.) hurtful, 


* 


«tf 


Sp ð· on een ee + ER 
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4 
@r A'trerence of two ſounds, which are agree- | 
able to the car, whether in conſonance or ſuc- 


cefſion. g 

HARMONICAL Sounds, ſuch ſounds as 
always make a certain determinate number of 
vibrations int the time that ſome other fun- 
damental ſound, to which they are referred, 
make one vibration. | 

HAR MQ'NIOUSNESS (of aguerla, Gr. 
Barmenia, L.) agreeableneſs in ſound, or mu- 
cal proportion. 


HAR'MONY (in Architect.) an agreeable | 


relation between the parts of a building. | 

HARMONY (in Painting ) is a term uſed 
both in the ordonnance and compoſition, and 
in the colours of a picture: In the ordonnance 
it ſignifies the union or connection between 
the figures, with reſpe& to the ſubject of the 


ece. 
Simple HARMONY (in Mufick) is that, 
where there is no concord to the fundamental, 
above an octave. | 
Compound HARMONY, is that, where 
to the ſimple harmony of ane actave, that 
of another ofave is added. 
HARMONY H the Spheres 2 (with Phi- 
HARMONY Cel loſophers) a 
kind of muſick, ſuppoſed to be produced by 
the fweetly tuned motions of the ſtars and 
12 They attribute this harmony to the 
arious and proportionate impreſſions of the 
avenly globes upon one another, which, 
ty ain, under proper intervals, form a har- 
mony. For, as they thought it not poſſible 
that ſuch large bodies, moving with great ra- 
pidity, ſhould be filent, and that the atmoſ- 
ere continually impelled by them muſt yield 


a ſet of ſounds proportionate to the impulſions 


t receives, and they. not running all in the 
ſame ciretit, nor with the ſame velocity, dif- 
ferent tones muſt ariſe from this diverſity of 
motions z which being all directed by the hand 
of the Almighty, do form an adgyirable ſym- 

hony or concert, 

 HARSH'NESS, ſharpneſs in tafte ; ſeve- 
rity. : 
HART (heonz, Sax.) a ſtag in the ſixth 
N11 ART Evil (with Farrieri) the ſtag- evil, 
a rhume or defluction, that falls upon the 
jaws and other parts of the fore-head of a 

orſe, which hinders him from eating. | 

HAR T-MWort, Hart's. Fodder, Hart s- 
Tongue, ſeveral herbs. | 

HAR'VEST-Werk (hep yope-prpc, Sax.) 
the gathering in the fruits ot harveſt, 

To HASP (haæppian, Sax.) to faſten with 
2 haſp. | 
bees. HASTE (baeſſen, Du. hater, F.) 


to be expeditious; to quicken, preſs or 


urge on. 
HAST'INESS (of baſte, Du. baate, F.) 
quickneſs, urgency. 
HATCH, a veſſel or place te lay grain 
in; allo a trap to catch weeſels, 


1 


— 


/.... © 
| HATCHING, the a& whereby ſeeun, 
dated eggs, after ſeaſonable incubation, ex. 
cluded their young. R | 
HA'/TRED (of hazian, Sax. to hate, and 
hep, counſel, Cc.) ill- will. | | 
HATE'FUL (hate ful, Sax.) deſerving 
hate, odious. | 
HATE*FULNESS, odious quality. 
HATMAKERS com. 
company, an ancient com- 
pany, are a maſter and 
four wardens, 21 affi- 
ſtants; but no livery; 
Their armorial enſigns are 
a dexter hand, and hat, 
They have no hall fince 
the fire; but now meet 
at Pewterers hall. | 


ing twelve ſheafs, or, as others ſay, three 
ſheafs laid together. 
| A. 3 (bautain, F.) proud, lofty, 
elated. | 
HAUNCH (of a Horſe, &c.) is the hip, 
or that part of the hind-quarter, that extends 
from the reins or back to the hough or ham. 
To draw the HAUNCHES (with Horſemen) 
is to change the leading-foot, in galloping, 
A HAUNTIER (of ban teur, F.) one that 
* to, or —. 1 a place, Cc. 
Toe make HAV OCK (of Sax. 1 
hawk, being a bird of prey) oo make wie 
deſtroy, &c. | 
HAU'RIANT (bauriens, L.) drawing in, 
HAUT/GOUTS (haut gest, F.) high 
reliſhes. 
A HAWK, a bird well known. 
| HA'WKERS, were anciently fraudulent 
22 who went about from place to place, 
uying braſs, pewter, Cc. which ought to be 
uttered in open market ; now pedlars, who go 
about the town or country ſelling wares. 
Thwarts the HAWSE (Sea Term) the ſame 
as rides upon the hawſe, 7. e. when a ſhip lies 
athwart with her ftern juſt before the hawſc 
of another ſhip. . 
To dance the HAY, to dance in a ring. 
HAZ ARD, alſo a term uſed at Tennit, 
when a ball does not rebound as uſual, ſo that 
no judgment can be made of it. 
HAZ!ARDOUSNESS (of bazardeux, F.) 


5 


dangerouſneſs. | v 

| HEAD (with Anat.) the extremity of 2 
bone; alſa the extreme of a muſcle, that is 
inſerted into the ſtaple bone; alſo the head 
of a muſcle which is a tendon, 

HEAD (in Mechanick Arts) the upper part 
of inanimate and artificial bodies, as the head 
of a nail, &c. 

HEAD (in Painting, Carving, Ce.) the 
picture or repreſentation of that part of a hu- 
man body. 

HEAD (with eee an ornament of 
ſculpture or carved work, often ſerving as the 


| key * an arch, platband, Cc. HEADS 


HAT'TOCK, a ſhock of corn contain. 


Ns are 


HB 


DS (with Brictayers) a term by which, 
3 17 in — A the full breadth 
of a tile. Theſe they uſe to lay at the eves of 

"= | | ; 

l HEAD of a work (in Fortification) the front 
of it neareſt to the enemy, and fartheſt from 
the body of the place. 

Moors HEAD (ſpoken of a Horſe) who 


has a black head and feet, and his body of 2 


roan colour. | 

Moors HEAD (in n kind of 
bomb or grenado ſhot out of a cannon. 

Moors HEAD (with Chymiſts) a cover ot 
cap of an alembick, having a long neck for 
the conveyance of the vapours into a veſſel 
that ſerves as a refrigeratory. | 

HEADINESS (of hea; wiz, Sax.) ſtrong 
quality in liquor; alſo obſtinacy, ſtubbornnels, 
raſhneſs. | | 

HEAD-STRONGNESS, obſtinacy, ſtub- 
dorneſs. 

HEAL'ING (with Bric#/ayers) the cover- 
ing of the roof of any building, either Lead, 
Slate, Tiles, &c. 

HEALING (of helan, Sax.) ſanative, 
making ſound. 

HEATH (of beoy/, Brit. hal, Sax.) ſound- 
neſs in body, a due temperament or conſtitu- 
tion of the ſeveral parts, whereof an animal 
dody is compoſed, both in reſpect of quality 
and quantity or mind, 

HEALTH'FULNESS (healfulnerpe, 
Sax.) ſoundneſs of conſtitution, &c. 

HEALTH'INESS (of „ Brit. hal- 
Nix, Sax.) healthfulneſs, the ſame as Health ; 
or it may be defined to be that ſtate of the 
body whereby it is fitted to diſcharge the na- 
tural functions eaſily, perfectly, and durably. 

HEALTH'LESS (hæl-lear, Sax.) want- 
ing health, 

nn (hælsig, Sax.) having 
health. | 

HEARING (hy nung, Sax.) is that ſen- 
ſation whereby, from a due motion of the 
ſmall fibres of the auditory nerves impreſſed 
upon the ears, and conveyed to the brain or 


common ſenſory, the ſoul perceives ſounds, | 


and judges of them, 
HEARK'ENER (of heoncnian, Sax, to 
hearken) a hearer or liſtener. N 
HEART (heonr, Sax.) the ſeat of life in 
an animal body, Cc. A muſculous part 
in the animal body, ſituated in the Thorax; 
wherein the veins all terminate, and from 
which all the arteries ariſe ; and which by its 
alternate contraction and dilatation is the chief 
inſtrument of the circulation of the blood, 
and the principle of vital action. 5 
Three HEAT S concentred ( Hieregiypbical- 
ly) repreſent confederacy and courage. 
HEART/INESS, healthfulneſs, found- 
neſs of conſtitution, ſincerity, cordialneſs. 
HEA'RTLESS (hearzlerre, Sax.) want- 
ing courage or hope, deſpairing. | 


| confidered as an inherent. quality in body, 
and thence call'd one of the primary vey, 
and the oppoſite to cold; but the experience of 
modern 1 hath determined that it 
is only the agitation of the parts of that bo- 
dy, and the fire contained in it; by which 
agitation a motion is produced in our bodies, 
exciting the idea of heat in our minds; and 
heat in reſpect of us is only that idea or ſen- 
ſation in our mind ; and in the hot body is 
nothing but motion that occaſions it : and 
Heat (ſay our philoſophers) is no more in the 
fire that burns our finger, than pain in the 
needle that pricks t. No heat is ſenſible to 
us, unleſs the body, that acts upon our or- 
gans of ſenſe, has a greater degree of heat 
than that of our organs ; for if it be faint and 
weak, it is ſaid to be cold. a 

That heat is the reſult of motion, appears 
plain from the following experiment. Let a 
grind- ſtone be turned ſwiftly about by the 
handle, without any water in the trough, and 
apply to it a piece of iron of a moderate thick - 
neſs according to the diameter of the ſtone, 
and in a very few turns of the ſtone, the iron, 
ſo far of it as touched the ſtone, will be red 
hot, as if it had been heated in a ſmith's forge, 

Au HEAT (in Phyſick) is that which 
is an effect of real elementary fire. | 

_ Patential HEAT, is that which is found 
in wine, pepper, and ſeveral chymical prepa- 
rations z as brandy, oil of turpentine, &c-+ 

HEAT (in Geography) is diverſified ac- 
cording to different 
and ariſes from the different angles under 
which the ſame rays ſtrike upon the ſurface 
of the earth: For it is ſhown by Mechanicks, 
that a moving body ſtriking perpendicular 
upon another, acts with its whole force; and 
that a body that ftrikes directly, by how 
much more it deviates from the perpendicular 
acts with the leſs force. 

HEATS (of Horſe-races) the exerciſes that 
are given them by way of preparation, 

HEALTHY (of hæbicg, Sax.) being full 
of the ſhrub called heath. 
HEA'T HENISH, after the manner of hea- 
ns. 
HEAT HENISHNESS, heatheniſh man- 
ner, nature or diſpoſition. ; 1 
HEATHENISM (of hæ' Sen, Sax.) the 
principles or practices of heathens. 
HEAVEN (beopon, Sax.) 1. The re- 
gions above, the expanſe of the ſky. 
: Thy race in time to come, 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome; 
Rome, whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall beav*n in- 
vade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſtrade. 

| Dryd, An. 

2. The habitation of God, good angles, and 
pur: ſouls depart ed. | 


Theſe, the late 
Heav': binih'd ho?, left deſert utmoſt hell, 
| Alilion, 


HEAT (/n a Bedy] has been commonly 
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climes, ſeaſons, &. 
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yet left off that revolted rout, 


| All 
Neav'n fall'n, in ſtation ſtood, or juſt array 
Sublime with expectation. | 
5 os Milt. Par. 


* 


„ b. 4. 
z the ſovercign ef N. 


And high permiſſion of Laing ke 1 
And high Mon of all- ruli eavn 
Left him at large. Milton. 
4. The pagan Gods, the celeſtials. | 
| Heav'ns! What a ſpring was in his arm, to 
- © row? hes... 
"How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev*ry 
—_—:* 7 D 


HEAVEN (with Aſtron. called alſo the 
ethereal or ſtarry heaven) is that immenſe re- 
gion wherein the ſtars, s and cornets are 
diſpoſed. oy 
HEAV'INESS (hearigneype, Sax.) 
weightineſs, ſadneſs of mind. | 
HEBDO'MADARY } (of "EC%wa;g, Gr. 
HEBDOMADEE'R' F a week) the hebdo- 
-mary or week's- men, a canon or prebendary 
in a cathedral church, who took care of the 
choir offices of it for his week. 
+ .HEBETA'TION, a making dull or blunt, 


L. 

HERREW (FV My Hz.) of or pertain- 
ing to the Hebrew language. 

HECA'TOMB (o EAA, Bog, 7. e. an 
hundred oxen ; or as others, of *Exally BA 
tig, i. e. moF:;, i. e. an hundred feet) Cu- 
fatbius ſays, an hecatomb ſignifies a ſacrifice 
of an hundred oxen : but it is generally taken 
for an hundred animals of any ſort. Thoſe 

that derive it from *Exally Page; make it con- 
kit of 25 animals. Others are of opinion, 
that hecatomb is only a finite number put 
for an indefinite, and ſo ſignifies no more than 
a great many. 

HECATOMBAEON ('ExalouCaioy, of 
*Exaliy, an hundred, and gag, Gr. an ox, 
becauſe an huncred oxen were then offered to 

Fryprter) the month of June. 

HECATOMPHON ILA (of *Exalo, an 
hundred, and wy», Or. to ſlay) a ſacrifice 
offered by the Meſſenians, by ſuch as had ſlain 
an hundred enemies in battle, 

_ HECTICA FEBRIS (of Eis, Gr. habit) 
a continual flow fever, as tho' it was riveted 
in the conſtitution. 

HEDERA'CEUS (bederaceus, L.) of or 
belonging to ivy. 

HE'DERAL Crewn (among the Romans) 
a crown of ivy, worn in publick feaſtings and 
reſoicings. . | 

HEDGE- HOG (hegze he z, Sax.) a qua- 
drupede all over defended with ſharp thorns, 

To HEED (hetan, Sax.) to beware, to 
wind, to obſerve, 

HEED/FUL (hevpul, Sax.) careful, wary, 


3. The ſupreme pow r 
ven. | 


* 


. 
HEED'FULNESS, warineſe, watchfulneſs, | 


Co ' 
oo ED LEES {of headlear, Sax.) careleſs, 


| 


|] tioned 


HE 
HEEDLESNESS, want of heed. 
HEIGHT (of ban, F. or heah, Sax, 

high) talneſs. The height of a well propor- 
an, is equal to. the diſtance from one 
end of the finger of one hand to the other, 
when his arms are extended as wide as may 


be. i. 2 

HEIGHTS (in the Military Art) the emi. 
nences round a fortified place, on which the 
beſiegers uſually poſt themſelves. 

HEIR rent, is he on whom the ſuc. 
ceſſion is ſo ſettled that it cannot be ſet afide, 
without altering the Jaws of ſucceſſion. 

HEIR Preſumptive, the next relation or heir 
at law ton perſon ;z who is toinherit ab inte/aro, 
and who it is prefumed will be heir, nothing 

but a contrary diſpoſition in the teſtator being 
able to „ Rim. E x 
HEIR (in Com. Laco] one who ſucceeds by 


| 


| right o! blood to any man's lands or tenements 


in fee, 

HEIRIDOM, heirſhip, or the right and 
title of an heir or heireſs. 

HELI'CA (of zv, Gr. the ſun) ſacri- 
fices and other ſolemnities performed in honour 
of the ſun, | | 

HELICOT D Parabola (with Methemati- 
cians) is a parabolick ſpiral or a curve, that 
ariſes from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the 
common Apollonian parabola, being bent round 
into the periphery of a' circle, and is a line 
then paſſing thro” the extremities of the or- 
dinates, which do now converge towards the 
centre of the ſaid circle, 

HELICOME'TES (of s], the fun, 
and 4wpuiT1;, Gr. a comet) a phenomenon 
ſometimes ſeen at the ſetting of the ſun. 

HELICO'SOPHY (of SN, the ſun, and 
copie, Gr. wiſdom) is the art of delineating 
all ſorts of ſpiral lines in plano. 

HELIOCTN'TRICK Plate of 4 Planet 
(in Aſtronomy) is that point of the ecliptick, 
to which the planet, ſuppoſed to be ſeen 
from the ſun, is referred, and is the fame 
yo the longitude of the planet ſeen from the 


un. 

HELIOGR APHICK (of 5a:@», the ſun, 
and yeapini;, Gr. deſcriptive) belonging to the 
deſcription of the ſun, 

HELIOGRAPHY (#Xwyg:qia, of f. 
and yeepw, Gr, to deſcribe} a deſcription ot 
the ſun. 

HELIO'SCOPE ( e of Fe the 
ſun, and axvrtiy, Gr. to view) is a ſort of 
| teleſcope, fitted To as to look on the body of 
the ſun without offending the eye, which is 
done by making the object and eye glaſſes of 
it, of either red or green glaſs. * 

HE LIXx (in Architecture) the Caulicoles or 
little volutes under the capital of the Corin- 
thian order. A kind of ivy whoſe ſtalk 1s 
twiſted like the vine. 

HELL (pelle, Sax.” NW Heb. is com- 
monly underſtood to be a place of eternal pu- 
nifhment for the Wicked after this life, = 


* 


| 


_ giouſly wicked, 


in a cradle form, alſo arches and frames, or 


Circle, 


. HE 
zn this ſenſe is the direct oppoſite to heaven: 
The ancients entertained different notions of 
this fate, and the -beathen and poetical my- 
thology have dreſſed it up fo ridiculouſly, 
as to render it rather contemptible than ere - 
dible. , | 

HEL'LISH, of the nature of Hell, egre- 


HELM of the State, the chief place of 
government in a nation, &c. | 

HELM (with Chymi/s) the head of a ſtill 
or alembick, ſo call d for its bearing ſome re- 
ſemblance to an helmet, 

To bring a thing over the HELM (with 
Chymiſts) is to force it by fire up to the top 
of the veſſel, ſo that it may diſtil down by 
the beak of the head into the receiver, 

HELMINTHAGO'GICK (of nene, 
a worm, and aywyc, o dye, Gr. to draw 
or lead op expeliing worms. " "HAS 

' HELP'FUL (of helppul, Sax.) aflifting, 

HELP'FULNESS, aiding or aſſiſting qua- 


ereus (of helplea y, Sax.) deſtitute 
elp. © 

HELP'LESNESS, deſtituteneſs of help. 
 HELVETICK, «f or pertaining to the 
Helvetii, i. e. the Switzers or Swiſs Cantons. 

HELVID'IANS (fo called of Helvidius) 
their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that Mary the 
mother of Jeſus was not a virgin, but had 
other children by Joſepb. 

HEM, an oven in which Lapis Calamina- 
ris is baked, 

HEMEROBVOUS (of »ige, a day, and 
f.., Gr. life) that lives but one day. 

HEMUICYCLE (in Arcbitecture)] a vault 


ſweeps of vaults conſiſting of a perfect ſemi- 


HEMISPHEROTDAL (Geometry) ſome- 
thing approaching the figure of an hemiſphere ; 
but is not juſtly ſo. . 


or notes, and probably on an inſtrument of 


ſeven ſtrings. 

HEPTAG'ONAL Numbers, a ſort of po- 
lygonal numbers, wherein the difference of 
the terms of the correſponding arithmetical 
progreſſion is five, 

HEPTAM*ERON (of ia and A , Gr.) 
a day; a book or t. eatiſe of the tranſactions 
ot ſeven days. _ | 

HEP'TATEUCH (inldrevy®-, of irre 
and Teux®-, Gr. a work or book) a volume 


| conſiſting of ſever. parts, 


HEPH'THEMI'MERIS (4$9npurpng, of 
la, ſeven, and wwovey a halt, and wipe, 
Gr. a part} a verſe in' Greek and Latin poetry, 


conſiſting of three feet and a ſyllable, i. e. of 


ſeven half feet. | | 

HERAC'LEONITES (ſo called of Hera- 
cleon their leader) hereticks of the ſect of the 

noſticks. | | 

HER/ALD (of he ne, an army, and heal 
a champion) becauſe it was his office to charge 
or gona unto battle or combat.. 

HER'/ALDRY (Part heraldique, F. ars be- 
raldica, L.) a ſcience which conſiſts in the 
knowledge of what relates to royal ſolemni- 
ties, cavalcades and ceremonies, at coronati- 
ons, inſtalments, creation of pcers, funerals; 
mariiages, and all other publick ſolemnities ; 
and alſo all that appertains to the bearing of 
coat armour, aſſigning thoſe that belong to 
all perſons, regulating their right. and pre- 
cedency in point of honour, reſtraining thoſe 
from bearing coat armour that have not a juſt 
claim to them, &c. 

HERALDS, officers of a prince or ſovereign 
ſtate, at firſt form'd them into a college, and 
endow'd them with privileges, and Edward 
VI. declar'd them free fiom all ſubſidies, 
taxes and other offices; Philip and Mary en- 
larg'd theſe privileges and confirm'd them by 
letters patents, in which their title and order 
ſtands thus; Garter principal king at arms; 


HEM'LOCK (heamleac, Sax.) a narco- | Clarenciezx king at arms by ſouth Trent, and 


tick plant uſed in phyſick, 
HEM'MED i (of bemmen, Teut.) in- 
eloſed, ſurrounded. 
 'HE'MORR HOIDS ( aiucppoite;, of din 
blood, and gi, Gr. to flow) a diſeaſe in the 
tundament, commonly called the piles. 
HENCEFORTH' (heonon pon d, Sax. 
m this time. 
_ HEN-HEA'RTED, timorous, cowardly. 
HEN-PECK ED, cowed, kept under by a 
woman, — | | 1] 
HEPAT'ICK Aves, the fineſt ſort of aloes, 
ſo called of its being in colour ſomething like 


that of the liver. | 


| HEPATOSCOPIA (of rare, of the 
er, and rt, Gr, to view) a ſort of di- 
nnation by iuſpecting the entrails of beaſts. - 
HEPTACAP'/SULAR (of ira and cap- 
ſul, L.) having ſeven ſeed veſſels. 
HEP!TACHORD Perſes (of inla, ſeven,- 


vn 


and xda, Gr: ſtring) veiſes ſung or play d 


Nerroy king at arms by north Trent, 

Their office is to declare war and to pro- 
claim peace, to ſummon places to ſurrender, 
to aſſiſt at the ceremonies of corcnatioas, 
chriſtenings, Weddings and funerals of princes, 
at the general meeting of ſtates, the renewal 
of leagues, royal feaſts, publick ſhews and 


and all ſuch publick actions of ſtate. 

Garter was inſtituted by Henry V. and his 
office principally reſpected the ceremonies and 
ſolemnities, which concern the moſt noble 
order of the Garter, and to marſhal the fune- 
rals of the knights of the Garter ; the title 
of king added to their character, uſually 
meant no more but the principal or chief of 


the colledge or company, who in many cere- 


monies, where he repreſented the king's per- 
ſon, uſed to wear a crown, for which reaſon 
be was always a knight. 

Clarencitux was inſtituted by Edward IV. 


ven chords, z. e. in ſeven different tones K k and 


tournaments, entries of kings and queens, 
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and his office is to regulate all ſach ſolemn 
funerals of all degrees under pee:s, as happen- 
cd on the ſouth of Trent. 

Formerly there were but two of them in 
England, Clarencicux, and Norroy, but now 
there are 3, and under theſe are 5 others and 
4 pourſevants : In Scotland the chlet herald 
is ca)i'd Lion king at arms, and he has ſeveral 
under him, f | 

HERALDS College, a corporation eſta- 
bliſhed by king Ricbard III. conſiſting of kings 

of arms, heralds and purſuivants, who are 
employed to be meſſengers of war and peace ; 
to martial and order coronations, funerals, 
interviews, of kings, cavalcades, &c. alſo to 
take care of the coats of arms and genealogies 
of nobility and gentry, Cc. 

HERB (with Botaniſf/s) is defined to be a 
plant that 1s not woody, and lofes that part 
which appears above ground eyery year, as 
Parſley, &c. 

HERBS Chriſtopher, Paris, Robert, tawo 
Pence, ſeveral ſorts of herbs. 

HERBA'CEOUS (bherbaceus, L.) belong- 
ing to herbs or graſs. 

HER'BA (in French Academies) a reward, 
or ſome good ſtuff given to a horſe that has 
worked well in the manage. 

HERB'AL, the method of preparing an 
Herbal is as follows; gather flowers, leaves, 

Cc. when perfectly ripe, and in their true 
colours, ſpread them on brown paper with 
their parts all diſplay'd as diſtinftly as you 
poſſibly can. If the ſtem or body of the 
flowers, @c. be thick, pare away one half, 
that it may lie flat; and put another brown 
paper over them ; and put all between two 
iron plates, ſcrew'd tight together, and ſet 
them in a flack oven for two hours; then 
take them out and waſh them over with bran- 
dy and Aqua fortis, and lay them on freſh 
paper to dry, and when dry ſmear the back- 
fides over with a bruſh, dipp'd in a diſſolution 
of gum-dragon to make them ſtick, and lay 
them in a paper book prepared for that purpoſe, 
where they will be aſt and always Dok freſh, 

HERBES/CENT (berbeſcens, L.) growing 
to be herbs. 

- HERB'1D 
herds. 

HERB ULENCY. (of berbulen:us, L.) ful» 
neſs of graſs or herbs. 

HER'/CULES, prince of Greece. | 

To HERD together (of heoit, Sax. an 
herd} to live or keep together in herds. 


(berbidus, L.) full of graſs or 


HERED/ITARY Rigbe, is a right or pri- | 


vilege, by virtue whereof a perſon ſucceeds to 
the eſtate or effects of his anceſtors. 

- HER'ETICKS ( Hrerog lyphicaily) were re- 
preſented by ſerpents. | | 


"HER'IOT Cn/tom, was when the tenant | 


for life was by cuſtom obliged to the payment 
of the beſt horſe, c. at his death; which 
payment is to be made, not only by the next 


ba ( 


þ 


3 


j 


2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any reſpect: 
HEROICAL 


heir in | blood, but by any of the nei 
ſucceſſors. | 

HERIS'SE (in Heraldry) of beriſſon, an 
hedge-hog, fignifies ſet with long ſharp points. 

HERIS/SON, is a Barrier made of one 
ſtrong beam or plank of wood, ſtuck full of 
iron ſpikes ; it is ſupported in the middle 
and turns upon a Pivot or Axis; it is uſed ir 
ſtopping a paſſage, in nature of a turn-fiile, 
for it is equally ballanced upon the Pr, 
which ſtands upright in the middle of the pat. 
ſage, upon which it turns round, as there i: 
occaſion to open or ſhut the paſſage. See the 
figure. | 
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HERMAPHRODE'TTY (of ERA. 
Tn, of *Eepency Mercary, and aged. r, Ve- 
nut) the ſtate or condition of an hermaphro- 
dite; the being of both ſexes, male and 
female. a 

HERMAPHRODIT'ICAL, of or per. 

taing to an hermaphrodite. 
. HERMET'ICK Arr, a name given to 
Chymiſiry, upon a ſuppoſition that Herne, 
Triſmez:/tus was the inventor thereof, or ex- 
cellent therein. We know but little of thi 
Hermes, but that he was an ancient king of 
Egypt 1000 years before Aſculapius. There 
a:e ſeveral pieces ſtill extant under his name; 
but all ſuppoſitious. 

HERMETICAL Seal. See Hermetical) 

HERMET'ICALLY (with Chymifts) 281 
glaſs ſealed hermetically, is one, " having 
his neck heated, till it is juft ready to melt, 
is cloſed together with a pair of red hot 
pincers. 

HERMET UCK Science (ſo called of Herma, 
1. e. Mercury, whom the chymiſts aſſert to 
have been the firſt inventor of it) the art d 
chymiſtry. 

" HERMODAC'TYL ("Eegeodaxluvar©-, Gr, 
i. e. Mercury's finger) a round-beaded 10" 
brought from Syria, that gently putze 


| phlegm, 


HERO (beros, L. dg, Gr.) 1. A man 
eminent for bravery. ri 
I fing of Heroes, and of kings, 
In mighty numbers, mighty things- 
| Craviey. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here th) 
buſt x 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy we 
Oe. 


or per- 


given to 
Hermes, 
f, or ex- 
> of thi 
t king of 

There 
is name; 


metically, 
miſts) 25 · 
at having 
to melt, 

red hot 


f Hermes, 
aſſert to 
he art d 


O-, Gr, 
aded 10% 


y pug? 


. A man 


10gs- 
Cravley. 


here th 


|; thy duſt, 
Pope. 

reſpeR. 
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HE 


HyROI AL, befitting an hero; beraick. | 


HEROICALLY, after the way of an 
hero; ſuitably to an hero, | 


Free from all meaning whether good or bad 


And, in one word, beroically mad. 
8 2 | 4 Dryden. 


a HEROICK (beraique, Fr.) 1. r 
of heroes: 2. noble, ſuitable ta an hero, | 


brave ; magnanimous, intrepid, enterprifing, | 


illuſtrious. | 
Verſe makes bervick virtue live, 
But you can life to verſes give. 


Waller. 
3. Reciting the acts of heroes. 
Methinks beroict pceſy, till now, + 
Like ſome fantaſtick fairy land did ſhow. 
_ © «<8 Cooley. 
HERO ICK Ape, that »ge or period of 
the world wherein the heroes lived. | 
HEROICK Poem, a poem that treats of 
great and noble actions or the atchievements 
of ſome Hero; in Engliſh it commonly con- 
fiſts of lines that have in general ten ſyllables, 
whether in ryme or blank verſe, as in Milton's 
Paradiſe Loft, 
An HEROICK Poem, may be divided in- 


to theſe ſix parts: 1. the fable: 2. the action: 


3. the narration : 4. the characters: 5. the 
machines: 6. the thoughts and expreſſions. 

Crux HER RINGS, ſuch as are caught 
after the fourteenth of September. 

Corred HERRINGS, ſach as are caught 
in the middle of Tur mouth ſeas, from the end 
of * to the middle of Ocieber, and ſerve 
to make red herrings. 

HERSE!/, a carriage for dead corps. See 


' Hearſe. 


HERSE, is likewiſe an engine like a har- 
row, ſtuck full of iron ſpikes; it is uſed in 
place of a Chewaux de Friſe, to throw in the 


ways where horſe or foot are to paſs, to hin- 


der their march, and upon breaches to ſtop the 
foot, Common harrows are ſometimes made 
uſe of, and are turned with their points up- 
wards, See the figure, 14 85 


B. LON, is for the ſame uſe as the 
Terſe, and is made of one ſtrong plank of 
wood about ten or twelve feet long, ſtack full 


3 or 9 on both hides, as the figure 


1 


| 


| 
t 
| 


* 


HERST (bynr'e, Sax.) in the names of 
places, intimates, that the places took. their 
names from a wood or foreſt. _ 

HES/ITANCY (beftentia, L.) heſitati» 
on; a being in doubt or uncertainty. 

HETEROCLITES (with Grammar.) 
nouns which vary in their gender or declen- 
fion, being either defective or redundant, Sc. 

HET'ERODOXNESS (o i reęedytia, Gr.) 
the being different in opinion from 
rality of people, or the eſtabliſhed princi les. 

HE TERO ROM Us (ef O and 


den-, Gr.) is a ſtatical term for the com- 
mon Veclis or Lader, which has the Hypo- 


moclion placed below the Peter and N eigbt. 
Of this kind of Leaves are the prong and 
dung-fork, whoſe Hypomoclion is the labourer's 
knee, And all pincers, ſheers, cutting knives, 
Se. faſtened to blocks are double ones. 

Perpetual! HETERODROMOUS Leather 
(in Staticks) are the wheel, windlaſs, capſtan, 
crane,' &c. and alſo the outermoſt wheels of 
all wind and water-mills, and all cog-wheels. 

HETEROGE!|NEAL Bodies (in Me- 

HETEROGENEOUS & chanicks) thoſe 
bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in different 
parts of their bulk. Re 42 th 


Sir Iſaac Newton) is light that conſiſts of rays 
of differing degrees of refrangibility ; Thus 
the common light of the ſun or clouds is he- 
terogeneal, being a mixture of all ſorts of rays. 
HETEROGENEAL Quantities, are thoſe 
which are of ſuch different kinds and conſi- 
derations, as that one of them taken. any 
pac aj of times, never equals or exceeds the 
other. l 


1 


HETEROGENE/ITES (with Chymiſts) 
the parts and principles of different natures 
(ſuch as oil, ſalt, ſpirit, water and earth) 
that can be ſeparated from any body, being 
analiz'd by fire, are ſo called, becauſe they 
are all of very different natures and kinds from 
one another. | 

HETEROGE'NEOUSNESS (of #rz0y+- 
wc, of b - and yiO-, Gr. kind) hetero- 
geneity 3 the being of a different nature, kind 
or quality. 

To HEW, beton or herved (hea 


n, Fax. 


x 


| ſtrument; to hack, ö 


K K 2 Upon 


e gene- 


HETEROGE'NEAL Light (according to 


hauwwen, Du.) 1. to cut with an edged in- 
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HE 
Upon the joint the lucky flee] did light, 
And made ſuch way that bew d it quit in 


twain, . Spenſer. 
"mr I had purpoſe | 
Once more to Beru thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe my arm for t. 
| Shakeſpear's Coriolanus. 
He was Beton in pieces by Hamilton's friends: 
| Hayward. 
One Vane was fo grievouſly betun, that 
many thouſands have died of leſs than half 
his hurts, whereof he was cured. MHayw, . 
2. To chop, to cut, 
Scarce can I ſpeak, my cho'er is ſo great : 
Oh! IL could Se up rocks, and fight with 
flint. ö Shakeſp. 
He from deep wells with engines water drew, 
And us'd his noble hands the wood to Beco. 
_ Dq, Fables, | 
3. To fell, as with an axe. 5 
* _ © He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
And bew down oaks with ruſhes, 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Brave followers, yonder ſtands the thorny 


wood, 
Which, by the heav*n's affiſtance and your 
Sreneth,. 
Muſt by the roots be hetun up yet ere night. 
Shakeſp. H, VI. 
Yet ſhall the axe of juſtice &ew him down, 
And level with the root his lofty crown. 
| Sandys, 
He from the mountains H. wing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk. 
Milt. Par. Loft. 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps 


his guard, 
And bew down all that would oppoſe our 
paſſage. Addiſon, 


4. To form or ſhape with an axe, 
Thou haſt heed thee out a ſepulchre here, 
as he that bexwed him out a ſepulchre on bigh. 
| | h J. xxii. 16. 


Nor is it fo proper to Bezu out religious re. 
formations by the ſword, as to poliſh them by 
fair and equal diſputations, *..- "Oh, 

This river riſes in the very heart of the 
Alps, and has a long valley that ſeems hewn 
out on purpoſe to give its waters a paſſage 
amidſt ſo many rocks. Addiſon on Italy. 

Next unto bricks are preferred the ſquare 
heron ſtone. | Mort. 
5. To form laboriouſly. 1 

The gate was adamant; eternal frame! 

Which, bew'd by Mars himſelf, from In- 
dian quarries came, | 

The labour of a god. Deyden' Fables. 

1 now paſs my days, not ſtudious nor idle, 
rather poliſhing old works than betoing out 

ne w. Pepe to Swift, 

HEW'ER (of heapian, Sax.) a cutter of 


| by theſe tables, you muſt on a piece © 


| HEXACAP'SULAR (of -i, fix, and cap. 
ſular a little cheſt) a term applied to ſuch plants 
as have fix ſeed veſſels, 225 
HE'/XAGON (bexagone, F. et, and ve, 
Gr.) a figure of ſix ſides or angles: the moſt 
capacious of all the figures that can be added to 
each other without ary interſtice; and there. 
fore thecells in honeycombs are of that form, 
| HEXA/GONAL (from bexagon) having 
' fix fides or corners, h 
As for the figures of chryſtal, it is for the 
moſt part &exagons/, or fix cornered. 
Brown's Vulgar Errors, 
Many of them ſhoot into regular figures; az 
chryſtal and baſtard diamonds into hexagonal, 
* G Ray an the Creation 
HEX AG!ONALLY (of iA, of i; 


| and yin; Gr. a corner) after the manner of 


hexagon, or s geometrical figure that has fix 
equal ſides, and as many angles, 

HEXAM'ETER (IEA, of i, fir, 
and wutr;ov, Gr. meaſure) conſiſting of fix lett. 

The following tables being a curious and 
admirable contrivance, not doubting but that 
they will be acceptable to the curious reader, 
I preſent them. 
| The uſe of the tables for making hexame. 
ter Latin verſes, and the manner of the oye. 
ration. a 
| Obſerve theſe ſeveral directions following, 

1. Every verſe made by theſe tables, will 
be an hexameter verſe, and will be made up of 
| juſt ſix Latin words. 

2. Every one of theſe fix words are to be 
produced out of theſe fix tables reſpectivehy, 
viz, the firſt word out of the firſt table, the 
ſecond word out of the ſecond table, the bird 
out of the third table; and ſo of the fourth, 
fifth, and fixth. | 
3. When you are about to make wy verſe 

paper 
write down any fix of the nine figures at plea- 
ſure, 

4. That theſe fix figures are ſo many te- 
ſpective keys to the fix tables. The 5ſt figure 
towards the left hand is always to be applied 
to the fir/# table, the ſecond figure towards the 
right hand to the ſecond table, and ſo every 
one of the fix tables. | 

So that the fe figure produces out of the 
frft table the firſt word of the verſe, the ſecond 
figure by the ſecond table the ſecond word of 
the verſe; and fo every figure of the fix, their 
reſpective words out of their reſpective tables. 
* 5. When you have pitched upon fix figures 
to make your ſet of, and written them down 
on a paper, the rule for the operation is this: 
With the figure that belongs to its propct 
table, you muſt number on with the ſquares 
on the ſame table, till you come to nine in 
counting upon the ſquares, always reckoning 
the firſt ſquare of the table once more than 
the figure, except it be nine; and then Jon 
ale always tp count the firſt ſquare or lettet, 
you muſt make a ſtop {for in the whole o.. 
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| yation you muſt never count paſt nine) and 


write that letter down on a paper, and that 
is to be the firſt letter of the Latin word. 
From thence proceed till you come to the 
ninth ſquare or letter beyond, and fet that 
down, and ſo on till the word is wrought out 
by the table, which you will know by this, 
that when the word is ended, if you number 
on till the ninth ſquare, you will find it a 
blank. As for example : maving choſen the 
number following, 1324 3 6 — 

The fie figure towards the left hand being 
(1) belongs to the firſt table, and therefore I 
call the firt ſquare or letter of that table 2, 
the ſecond ſquare 3, the third 4, and fo on, 
till 1. come to 9, at which I top, and the 
letter being (7) I ſet it down; and becauſe it 
is to be the fir letter of the frf# word, I ſer 
it down in a great letter : as follows, 


Lurida ſiſtra, puto producunt fædera quædam. 


Then the next ſquare, wherein I found 
that letter (7) 1 reckon 1, and count till I 
come to the 9th ſquare again from the ſaid 
(1), wherein I find the letter (4), which I put 
down next to (J) as above; from thenee I 
count to the ath ſquare further, and find the 
letter (r), which having ſer down, I count 
on to the gth ſquare beyond, and find the 
letter (1), which having ſet down, I count 
on again to the cth ſquare farther, and find 


the letter (d), which having ſet down, 1 
count on again to the gth ſquare, and there 


find the letter (a), which having ſet down, 1 
count on to the gth ſquare farther, and there 
find a blank, þy which I know the word is 
ended, which is Lurida, as in the verſe. 

> work the ſecond word out of the ſecond 
table. 

The ſecond figure being 3, I apply it to the 


' ſecond tab.e, and call the ſquare thereof 4, the 


ſecond 5, the third 6, and ſo reckon the 
ſquares in order, as in the firſt table; and 
finding therein the letter (/), which having 
written down on the paper in the ſame line 
with Lurida, at a convenient diſtance, becauſe 
it is to begin another word, and beginning 
from the ſquare, in which I found (/), I 
count the ſquares onward, . till I come to the 
th ſquaie,” and finding the letter (2), having 
ſet it down, I count og to the gth ſquare, and | 
finding the letter (r), which I ſet 1 1 
count to the th ſquare, and finding the let- 
ter (a), and counting on to the gth ſquare, 1 
find it a blank, 2 I find the word is 


ended, which is S:i/tra, 


H E 


— 
1 To work the third word, out of the third 


table. 
I apply to it the third figure in order, which 
is 2, and therefore call the firſt ſquare of that 
table 3, the ſecond ſquare 4, the third 5, 
and fo orderly, till I number to the gth ſquare, 
in which finding the letter (p), having ſet it 
down in the ſame line at a convenient diſtance, 
becauſe it is to begin another word,” I count” 
from that ſquare, till I come to the gth, and 
finding the letter (u) I ſet that down and pro- 
ceed to the next gth ſquare, and finding the 
letter (e), which having ſet down, Icount from 
that ſquare to the next gth, and finding the 
letter (e) I ſet that down, and proceeding 
thence to the next gth I find a blank, by 
which I know the word is finiſhed, and is 
uto. ">, 8 * 

4 To work out the fourth word | of the verſe 
out of the fourth table. HTS toe 

I apply the 4th figure in o der, which is 
4 to the fourth table, and count the firſt 
ſquare of it 3, the ſecond 6, and ſo proceed- 
ing to the gth figure, where finding the letter 
(v) I write it down in the line at a convenient 
diſtance, becauſe it is the firſt letter of a word, 
and proceeding to the gth ſquare, I find the 
letter (7), which having written down. Iꝙro- 
ceed to the next th ſquare, and find the letter 
(o), and in the next gth ſquare the letter (d), 
in the next 9th the letter (2), in the next gth 
(c). in the next gth (2), in the next gth (x), 
in the next th (t), and in the next gth a blaak, 
by which 1 find the word is ended, and is 
producunt, * 3 

The fifth figure, 3, I apply to the firſt 
ſquareof the th table, cailing it 4, and count - 
ing the gth ſquare as before, I find (J), and 
thence to the gth (æ), and thence to the gth 
(4), and thence to the gth (e), and thence to 
the gth (7), and thence to the gth (a), and 


| thence to the gth, finding a blank, I perceive 


the word is finiſhed, which is federa. 

To work the ſixth word of the verſe, out 
of the ſixth table. in 

The ſixth and laſt figure of the ſet being 6, 
I apply it to the firſt ſquare of the 6th table, 
and counting it 7, count to the gth ſquare, I 
find (, which being ſet down as before, I 
proceed to the next gth and find (2), and in 
the next gth (æ), in the next (d), in thenext(a), 
in the next (m), and in the next a blank, by 
which I know the word is ended, and is gu- 
dam, and the whole line is, 


Lurida S ra, puto, producunt  faedera guæ dam. 
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Accordingly theſe following numbers made 


choice of, and wrought out by the tables accord - 


ing to the foregoing method, will produce u 


following verſes. 

The number 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, win 
uce. 4 5 
Lurida ſcorta, palum prænarrant crimina 

nigra. | 

The number 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2- : 
Barbara caſtra, puto, cauſabunt agmina 

dira, 


The number 3, 3, 3» 3» 3» 3+ 


Martia 'fiftra, patet, monſtrabunt fe- | 


| dera multar 
The number 4, 4 4, 4» 4, 4 ; 
Aſtera wincla domi preducunt Iumina 
frave, N 
The number 5, 5, 5, 5, 5 5+ 
Horrida bella tuis portendunt werbera 
acerba. : 
The number 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6. 
Peſima damna pati promittunt præ lia 
| quedam. |, 
Ths ry me 7, Ty 7» — OE 
na fortts proritant pocula ſæpe. 
3 8, 3, n 
Turbida fata ſequi pra monſlram tem pora 


ura. 

The number 9, 9, 9, 9, 9, 9 
E ffera tela, ; brunt, prema gan- federa 
| eva, 


The num . 3 2, 4, 3» 6. 

Lurida fiſtra, puto, producunt fœdera 
quæ dam. 

The number 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9. 

Martia vincla tuispromittunt procula ſæ va. 

And after the ſame method, by tranſpoſing 
the figures, may be wrought out of theſe 
tables, as many different verſes, to the number 
pwards. 

HEXAPHYL'LOUS (of iz, fix, and 
$UXov, Gr, a leaf) a term apply d to ſuch 
plants as have fix leaves. 4 

HEXAPET/ALOUS (of it, fix, and 
irak, Gr, a leaf) compoſed of fix leaves, 
as the. Filix, Pulſatilla, &c. 

HEY BO TE (O— Records) the liberty 
granted to a tenant for cutting ſo much un- 
derwood, buſhes, Ic. as were neceſſary fot 
mending or maintaining the hedges or fences 
belonging to the land. 7 

HIA/TUS, a chaſm, a gap, a defect in a 
manuſcript copy, where ſome of it is loſt, L. 

HIC'/CIUS Ooctia, an unintelligible term, 
ſometimes uſed by jugglers, &c. 

Razo HIDE, a hide juſt taken off the beaſt, 
before it has undergone any preparation, 

Salted HIDE, a green hide ſeaſoned with 
ſalt, alom or ſalt petre, to prevent it from 
corrupting by lying long, 

Tanned HIDE, a hide having the hair taken 
off, and ſteeped in tan-pits. 

Curried HIDE, one which after tanning has 


paſſed thro* the hands of tbe currier, and is | 


fitted for uſe in making ſhoves, &c, | 


. 


q 


1 


To HIDE (hydan, Sar.) to lay or put is 
a private place; alſo to abſcond or lurk, 
HIDE Bound, ſtingy, cloſe · fiſted, nig - 


gardly, 
. \- oe (of bideux, F.) fright« 
ulne is. ; 

HIDE'GLID (of hiv: and 'gi's, Sax.) the 


price by which a perſon redeemed his hide 


from being whipt, or bought off a whipping. 
HIIERA Picra (of lebe,, holy and wieie, 


Or. bitter) a purging electuary made of aloes, 


ſpikenard, ſatfron, maſtick, honey, Cc. 
HIEROGLYPH'ICKS (iegoyaupixe, of 
irpog, ſacred, and yauqau, Gr. to carve or en- 
graven) certain characters or pourtraitures of 
ſeveral forts of creatures, inftead of letters 3 
under which forms they expreſs d their con- 
ceptions: Or .hieroglyphicks are certain ſa- 
cred or myſterious characters, figures or images 


| of creatures, under which the ancient Egyp-. 


tians couched their principles of philoſophy, 
hiſtory and polity ; whence the word is now 
taken for a ſymbol, emblem or myſtical 
figure. 

HIGH (heah, Sax. hcogh, Du.) 1. Long 
upwards, rifing above from the ſurface, or 
2 the centre: 2. elevated in place, raiſed 
a loft. 

High 2 their heads a mould ring rock js 
'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev*ry 
blaſt. Dryd. 
ors in tank or condition, as þi/gh- 
ieft. 
O mortalsÞ blind in fate, who never know, 
To bear +igh fortune, or endure the low. 
Dryd, 
4+ Tumultuous, turbulent, . 
Not only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but Bigb winds worſe 
within, 
Began to riſe ; bigh paſſions, anger, 
Miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, diſcord, hate, ſhook ſore 
Their inward ſtate of mind. 
Milt. Par. Loft, 
Can nee winds ſuch bigh reſentment 
ow, 
Or exetciſe their ſpight in human woe ? 
Dryden Ani 
HIG H-Bleft, ſupremely happy. 
The good we enjoy from heav'n deſcends z 
But that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n- 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind | 
Of God bigh-bleft, or to incline his will, 
| Hard to belief may ſeem. = 
Milt. 7. Loft, b, vi. 
HIGH-born, of noble extraction. 
Caſt round your eyes : 
Upon the bigb-born beauties of the court; 
There chuſe ſome worthy partner of m_ heart, 
owe 


HIGHNESS (heahaep, Sax.) elevation, 
tallneſs. | 
HIL'LOCKY (of hillsc, Sax.) full of hil- 


locks or little bills, 
| HIN- 
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„ AINDRANCE (of hind nyan, Sar.) a | 


Nop, let, impediment, c. EG; 
£ 1 HINT (ente, F.) a brief notice, Se. 


HIPS (in Carpentry) thoſe pieces of timber | 


that are at the corners of a roof. 

HPI'PEUS (inmive, Gr.) a comet or blaz- 
ing ftar with beams, reſembling a horſe's 
mane. | 

HIPPT'ADES (ixxladeg, Cr.) images re- 
prefenting women on horſe back. 

HIPPIA'TRICE (of fru, a horſe, and 
ktargtuo, Gr. to cure) the art of curing the 
diſeaies of horſes and other beaſts, 

HIP (eontractions of bypoctondra , 

HIP'PO of 5nox5Ipy, Gr, that part 
af the belly where the liver and ſpleen lie) a 
diſeaſe call'd Hypoc hondriacus 22 L. a 
kind of. convultive paſſion or affection ariſing 
from the flatulent and pugnant humours in 
the ſpleen, melancholy. 

HIPPOCRAT'IC Face (with Phyſicians ) 
i, e. Hippocratical or Hippocrates's counte- 
nance, a diſtemper, when the noſtrils are 
ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the 
laps of the ears drawn together, the ſkin about 
the forehead high and dry ; the complexion 

e, of a leade colour or black, IL. 

HIPPOMA'NES (immouani;, q. vd ir- 
ru pezvia, Gr.) a black, tiethy kernel in the 
fore-head of a young colt, which the mare 
bites off as ſoon as ſhe has toaled ; alſo a noted 
poiſon among the ancients, one of the chief, 
ingredients in love potions, L. 

HIPPOPO'TAMUS (imromplap©®-, of 
Tr, a horſe, and morapuce, Pr. a river) 
an amphibious creature, that lives both on 
land and in the water. 

HIRE'LING (hyzlinna, Sax.) one who 
works for hire. 

HIRSUTE'NESS (hirſuria, L.) briſtlineſs. 
HIS SING (of h'pean, Sax. to hiſs) a noiſe 
or cry of ſerpents. | 

HISTOR/ICALLY (biftoriquement, F. of 
Biftoricus, L. of igogini:, Gr.) by way of hiſ- 
rory. | 

HISTOR'ICE (igen, Gr.) part of gram- 
mar, that explains the meaning of authors. 

HISTORIOG'R APHY (tipoptoyengia, of 
Trogia and pdp, Gr. to write, the writing 
of hiſtory. 

Natural HISTORY, a deſcription of na- 
tural bodies; either Terreſtrial, as animals, 
vegetables, foflils, fire, water, air, meteors ; 
or Celſtial, as planets, ftars, comets, &c. 

Ci1#/ HISTORY, is that of people, fates, 
republicks, eities, communities, &c. 

"Singular FLISTORY, is one which. de- 
ſcribes a ſingle action, as an expedition, bat- 
tle, ſiege, Sc. | 

Simple HISTORY, one delivered without 
any art or foreign ornament ; being only a juſt 
and. bare relation of matters, juſt in the man- 
ner and order wherein they were tranſact d. 

. HI STOT Y, is one tht gives the 
life of ſome firgle perſon, | 


Figurate HISTORY, is one that is en- 
riched with the ornaments of wit, ingenuity- 
and addreſs of the hiſtorian. 


poſed of divers figures or perſons, and repre 
ſents ſome tranſaction, either real or feigned, | 

Mixt HISTORY, is that which befide$ 
the ornaments of figured hiftory calls in the 
proofs and authorities of fimple hiſtory, fur- 
niſhing authentick menioirs; letters, &c. 

To HITCH, (ſpoken of Horſes) to hit the 
legs together in going. | 

HITH'ER MOST (of hiSey -mere, Sax.) 
the neareſt. 

H OA R- Fre (hoanig- F hoy⁊, Sax.) is 
generated when the yapours near the earth 
are congealed by the coldneſs of the night, 
which is only in the winter time, when the 
cold is predominant z the difference between 
dew and hoar-ſroſt, is that miſts turn to dew 
if they conſiſt of drops of water; but into 
hoar-froſt, when they conſiſt of vapours, that 
are frozen before, or are congealed in their 
paſſage down to the earth. g 

HOAR'INESS (of hoaniz, Sax.) white- 
neſs by reaſon of age, mould, &c. 

HOB, a ſmall] piece of wood in a cylindri- 
cal form, uſed by boys to ſet up an end, to 
put half-pence on to chuck or pitch at, with 
another half-penny or piece made on purpoſe, 
in order to ſtrike down the hob, and by that 
means throw down the half-pence ; and all 
that lie with their heads upwards is the 
pitcher's, and the reſt, or women, are laid on 
again to be pitched at. 

HOB'BLER (prob. of bubbclen, Du.) one 
- who limps or goes lame. 

To HOCK, to cut beaſts in the hock or 
hough. 

HODE'GOS (of %ige, Gr.) a guide. 

HODOMET'RICA {of gig, a way, and 
1 {48Tpin;, pertaining to meaſure, Gr.) finding 
| the longitude at ſea, is the method of com- 
putation of the meaſure of the way of a ſhip 
between place and place, f. e. of obſerving 
the rhumbs and lines on which the ſhip fails, 
and what way ſhe has made, 

HOE, a huſbandman's tool for cutting up 
weeds, | 

HOG'GISHNESS {ot ruzu, and neyre, 
Sax.) ſwiniſh nature, ſelfiſhneſs, greedineſs. 

HOG-MAGOG-HILLS, a ridge of hills 
| fituate about 2 miles ſouth eaſt of Cambridge, 
on the top of which is a rampier, which wa? 
in former times ſo fortified with ditches as to 
be impregnable, and is thought to have been 
A Ban camp. | 

HO GOE in Cookery) a meſs ſo called from 
its high ſavour or reliſh, 3 | 

HOKE-Doy, the tueſday fortnight after 
Eaſler-day, which in old time was celebrated 
with re) icings and ſports, in commemoration 
of the ſlaughter ot the Dancs on that day, and 
the expelling the reſt the ki gdom in the reg? 

cf king £th:lred, A. D. 1002, Thi 
| dv wan To 


HISTORY (in Painting) is a picture com- 
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or plain graſſy ground by the water-fide. 


HO 


This was fo memorable a time with our 
unceſtors, as to be made a kind of Epocba to 
date their leaſes and other writings from, or 
to make them payable at. It was the ſecond 
Tuzſday after Eaſter. | 

75 HOLD bit own (Sea phraſe) is ſaid of a 
ſhip under fail, when it keeps in its courſe 
right forwards. 

"HOLD (Hunt, Term) a covert or ſhelter for 
deer, &c. | | 

HO'LINESS (of haligneppe, Sax.) ſacred- 
neſs, divineneſs. 

HOL/LAND, linen cloth, principally the 
manufacture of Holland, whence it takes its 
name. The chief mart or ſtaple of this cloth 
is Haerlem, to which it is ſent from thoſe 
places where it is made as ſoon as it is woven 
to be whirened, Cc. It is wove of various 
fineneſſes and breadths, according to the uſes 
it is intended for; that ſort call'd Ga/ix Hol- 
land is a yard wide, and deſign' d for ſhirting. 
The Friezland Holland, which is defign'd for 


ſheeting and aprons, is generally a yard quarter | 


and half wide, and is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt of all, not being callendred nor 
whitened with pap like the others; but is 
imported to England, &c, juſt as it comes 
from the whitfters, 

HOL'LOW (in Arcbitecture) a concave 
moulding, being about a quadrant of a circle; 
the ſame that ſome call a Caſemate, and others 
an Abacus. 0 $774 

+ HOLINESS (of holian, Sax.) the having 
a cavity. | 

HOLM (holm, Sax.) either ſingle or joined | 
to other words, ſignifies a river, iſland, or a. 
place ſurrounded with water. But if this 
fignification be not applicable to ſome places, 
then it may fignify a hill, or any riſing ground 


HOLOM'ETER (of he., whole, and | 
pirgoy Gr. meaſure) a mathematical inſtru- 
ment ſerving univerſally for taking all ſorts of 
meaſures, both on the earth, and in the hea- 
vens. 

HOLP'/EN (of helpan, Sax.) helped, 

HOLT (holz, Sax,) either at the begin- 
ning of the name of a place, as Holton, or 
at the end, denotes the place did anciently 
abound with wood. 

HOLY Week, the laſt week in Lent. 

HOLY. Year, the year of Jubilee. 

Knights of the HOLY Sepulchre, an order 
of knighthood founded by a Britiſh lady, St. 
Helena, after ſhe had viſited Feruſalem and 
found the croſs of our bleſſed Saviour, 

HOMAGE of the plain, is where no oath 
is taken. 

HOMAGE Liege, a more extenſi ve kind 
of homage, where the vaſſal held of the lord, 
not only for his land, but for his perſon, 

HOMAGE of Devotion, is a donation made 
to the church, and imports not any duty or 
ſervice at all, | | 


HOMAGE of Peace, is that which a per- 


H © 
[fon makes to another, after a reconciliation, 

HOMELINESS (prob. of ham, Sax.) 
home, f. d. ſuch as is uſed at home) plain- 
neſs, wnadornedneſs, want of beauty, Cc. 

HOME ſpun, unpolifhed, clowniſh. 

HOME'SOKEN (ham-pocn, _ a 
power granted by the king to ſome perſon 
for the puniſhment of a perſon for entering 
violently into an houſe. | 

HOMI'LY (bomilia, L.) in the primitive 
church was uſed to fignify a plain conference 
| by way of queſtion and anſwer, which was 
commonly done by 
5th century, when the learned priefts were 
allowed to preach, catechiſe, &c. in the fame 
manner as the biſhops uſed to do, 

But at this time it fignifies a ſermon or 
diſcourſe upon ſome head or principle in reli- 
gion, commonly compoſed in a plain man- 
ner, that it may be more eaſily underſtood 
by the common people. 

There were ſeveral homilies made here in 
England, in the time of the reformation, 
printed and ordered to be read in thoſe churches 
which were not furniſhed with a minifter ſuf- 
ficiently learned to compoſe diſcourſes them- 
ſelves ; as alſo to prevent the teaching of un- 
ſound doctrine. | : 

HOMINICOLZE (of homo, a man, and 
colo, L. to worſhip) a name which the Apol- 
linarians gave to the orthodox, to upbraid them 
as worſhippers of a man, becauſe they main- 
tained that Feſus Chrift was God-man, L. 

HOMOCEN/TRICK (of %%, like, 
and go, Gr. a centre) having the ſame 
centre, concentrical. | | 
_ HOMOIOP”"TOTON (Se,, 8 a 
rhetorical figure, where ſeveral members of a 
ſentence end in like caſes. 

HOMOIlO@TE'LEU TON (&oudiaculoyy 
Gr.) a rhetorical figure, where ſeveral mem- 
bers of a ſentence end alike. | 

HOMOGENEOUSNESS (of $4woyira, 
Gr.) ſameneſs of nature, 

HOMOVMORY (;uoupepia, of 0e. 
like, and e-, Gr. part) a likeneſs of parts- 
HOMOLQGA'TION (of &40aop/a, Gr. 
conſent) aſſent, or (in the Civil Law) it is 
the act of confirming a thing, or rendering 
it more valid and ſolemn by a publication, res 
petition or recognition of it. 
HOMOL/OGOUS Side or Angles of ts 
Figures, are ſuch as keep the ſame order from 
the beginning in each figure, as in two ſimilar 
triangles. 
HOMOL/OGOUSNESS (of 5«0x4yO-, Gr.) 
agreeableneſs or likeneſs in reaſon or propor- 
tion to one another, | 
HOMO'PHAGI (of 4,®-, raw, and p4- 
yo, Gr. to eat) a name given by the ancient 
geographers to certain people who eat raw fleſh, 
HOMOUTSIOS (H., of e. 
like, aud goia, Gr. eſſence) a term in Theo- 
logy, which ſignifies the being of the ſame 
ſubſtance or eſſence. 
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HOMUNCIONA'TES, orthodox in the | 
IVth century, to whom the Arians gave that 
name, by reaſon they admitted two ſubſtances 
and two natures in Jeſus Cbrift, | 

HOMUN'CIONISTS (ot hbomunciv, L. a 
little man) a ſect, the ſame as Photinians, 
ſo called of denying the two natures in Feſus 
Cbriſ, and holding that he was only mere 
man. fo 

An HONEST man (Heeroghpbica'y) was 
repreſented by a man with his heart hanging 
by a chain upon his breaſt, 

HON'ESTNESS 2 (+oneftas, L. honttete, 

HON'ESTY F.) honeſty, a princi- 
ple of juſtice between man and man. 

HO'NORARY Counſellors, ſuch as have a 
right to ſet in aſſemblies, courts, &c, 

HONORIFICABIL'ITUDE (bonorifica- 
bilitudo, L.) honourableneſs. 
HoONORIFHICK (bonor:ficus, L.) bringing 
Honour. 

HONOUR (Soner, L. bonneur, F.) reſpect 
or reverence paid to a per ton; alſo eſteem, 
reputation, glory; alſo honefly, virtue, chaſ- 
' tity, modeſty. 

HONOUR, is or ſhould be the reward of 
virtue, and he that aſpires after it, ought to 
arrive at it in the paths of virtue ; this the 
Romans intimated very fignificantly by buiid- 
ing the temple of Hzcnour in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there was no coming at it, without 
paſſing thro' the temple of Yirtue, - Kings are 
called fountains of honour, becauſe it is in their 
power to beſtow titles and dignities. » . 

HONOURS (bonores, L.) dignities, pre- 
ferments. 

Maids of HONOUR, are young ladies in 
the queen or princeſs's houſhould, whoſe of- 
fice is to attend the queen, &c. 

HONOURS (of 4 city) are the publick 
offices or employments of it. 

HONOURS (of @ Church) are the rights 
belonging to the patron, &c, 

Funeral HONOURS, are the ceremonies 
performed at the interments of great men. 

HONOURS (of the Houſe) certain cere- 
monies obſerved in receiving viſits, making 
entertainments, Sc. OY 

HON/OURABLENESS, honourable qua- 
lity, Sc. 

NOR ARY (honorarius, L.) pertain- 
ing to honour, done or conferred upon any 
one, upon account of honour, 
 HON!QURARY, is a term uſed of a 
perſon, who bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality or 
ritle, only for the name's ſake, without doing 
any of the functions thereto belonging, or 
receiving any of the advantages thereof, 

HONOURARY Tutor, a perſon of qua- 
lity appointed to have an eye over the admi- 
niſtration of the affairs of a minor, while the 
Onerary tutors have the real, eftetive, ma- 
nagement ot them. 

HONT'FANGTHET, a thief taken, 


H O 

To HOOD-wvink, to keep a perſon in ig. 
norance or blindfolded. | | 

HOOD (with Falconers) a piece of leather 
wherewith the head of a hawk, &c. is covered. 

. HOOD, this termination put to the end 
of Engliſh words frequently fignifies ſtate and 
condition, as. Brother-hood, Child-bood, Man- 
hood, Widow-hbood, & c. 

HOOK'ED (of hoce, Sax, boeck, Dut, a 
hook) crooked, bending. 

A HOP (of hoppan, Sax. bopper, Dan.) 
a leap with one leg. | 

8 (hopa, Sax.) expectation, affiance, 
truſt; 

HOPE, is an affeQ'on of the mind that 
keeps it ſtedfaſt, and trom being borne away 
or hurried into deſpair by the violence of pre- 
lent evils, by à well-grounded expectation of 
being extricated out of them in time, and 
thence it is called the anchor of the foul, 
The ancients repreſented Hope in painting, @c, 
as 2 beautiful child in a long blue robe, hang. 
ing looſe, ſanding on tiptoes, holding a tre- 
foi! in his right-hand, and a ſilver anchor 
in its left, 

HOPE'FULNESS, a quality that affords 
grounds: to hope for ſome benefit. 

HOPELESNESS (hopelear, Sax.) not 
affording ground to hope. | 

HORA/RINESS (of borarius, L. boraire, 
F.) horary, or hourly quality. 

HORD, a company or body of wandering 
people. (as the Tartars) who have no ſettled 
abode or habitation, alſo a ſort of village of 
50 or 60 tents, with an open place in the 
middle, | 

A HORD (hond, Sax.) a hord, a ſtore. 
houſe, a treaſury ; alſo what is laid up there. 

The ſenſible or true HORIZON (with 4 
fironsmers) is that circle which limits our ſight, 
and may be conceived to be made by ſome 
great plain, or the ſurface of the ſea. 

It divides the heavens and earth into two 
parts, the one light, and the other dark, 
which are ſometimes greater or leſſer, accord- 
ing to the condition or fituation of the piace, 

c. 

Right HORIZON, is that which cuts the 
equator at right angles. | 

Obligue HORIZON, is that which cuts 
the equator obliquely. 

Parallel HORIZON, is that where the 
pole of the world is the zenith, or that which 
either is in the equator or parallel to it. 

HORIZONTALLY (bo- ixontalement, F.) 
according to, at, or near the horizon. 

HORIZONTAL Plane, is that which is 
parallel to the horizon of the place. ; 

HORIZONTAL Plane (in Perſpectiue] is 
a plane parallel to the horizon, paſſing thro' 
the eye, and cutting the perſpective plane at 
right-angles 

HORN-Mad, a perſon is ſaid to be ſo 
when he is in a rage upon account of a notion 


h.ving the thing ttolen in his hand. | 


f his being cuckolded. 
kava, * HORO- 
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HOROC'RAPHY (of Sg, an hour, and 
ay Or. to deſcribe, &c.) the arts of ma- 
Ein or conſtructing dials. | 

HOROLOGIOG'RAPHER (of &ygoho- 
yet, an inftrument or machine that ſhews 
the hours or time of the day, and d, to 
deſcribe) a maker of dials, clocks, or inftru- 
ments to ſhew the time of the day. 

HOROS'COPAL, pertaining to 'an Ho- 
roſcope. | 

Lunar HOR'OSCOPE ( Aſtronomy) is the 

t which the moon iſſues out of when the 
ſun is in the aſcending point. 

HOROS'COPIST (of boroſcopus, L. of 
Secure, Of wen, 
to view, &c.) one who obſerves horoſcopes, 
or the degree of the afcendant, or the ſtar aſ- 
cending above the horizon, at the moment an 
aſtrological figure or ſcheme is made; an a- 
ſtrologer. 

HOR'RIBLENESS (of Borribilis, L. and 
neſs) dreadfulneſs, terribleneſs. ; 

HORIRIDNESS (borditas, L.) horrible- 
neſs, heinouſneſs ; alſo trembling for fear. 

HOR'RIFICK (borrificus, L.) cauſing 
dread, fear, trembling, &c. 

HORRI'SONOUS (horriſonus, L.) ſound- 


ing dreadfully, x 

HORROR (horror, L. borreur, F.) 

HORROUR 5 r. Terror mixed with de 
teſtation, a paſſion compounded: of fear and 
hate, both ſtrong. 

Over them ſad horror, with grim hue, 


Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings; 


an hour, and 7xontw, Gr. 


| 


And after him owls and night ravens flew, ' 


The hateful meſſengers of heavy things. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Doubtleſs all ſouls have a ſurviving thought, 
Therefore of death we think with quiet mind, 
But if we think cf being turn'd to nought, 
A trembling Horror in our ſouls we find, 
| Davies. 
Deep horror ſeizes ev ry human breaſt; 


Their pride is humbled, and their fear confeſt. 


Dryden. 
2. Gloom, dreatineſs. _ 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flower, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breaths a browner horror on the woods. 
Pope, 
HORSE (hops, Sax.) a beaſt well . 
An borſe is an emblem of war, ſtrength, 
ſwiftneſs. | 
HORSE-Sboe, there is a ſuperſtitiovs cuſ- 
tom among ſome people, of nailing horſe- 
ſhoes on the threſhold to keep out witches; 
whence it ſhould ariſe I cannot learn, unleſs 
from the like cuſtom practiſed in Rurlandſbire 
at Burgley-bouſe, the ancient ſeat of the Har- 
ringtons, near Oakbam ; which lordſhip the lord 
Harrington enjoy'd with this privilege, that 
if any of noble birth came within the pre- 
einet of that lordſhip; they ſhould forfeit, as 
«n homage,” a ſhoe from the horſe whereon 


HO 
they rode; or elſe to redeem it with a fum 
of money: accordingly there are many hor ſe- 


ſhoes nailed upon the ſhire- hall door, ſome of 


large ſize and ancient faſhion, others new and 
of our preſent nobility. 

ORSE-Sboee-Head, a diſeaſe in infants 
wherein the ſutures of the head are too open. 

HORSE, a wooden frame made to open and 
ſhut with hinges for the conveniency of wo- 
men to hang cloaths on to dry, 

HORSE (with Carpenters) a piece of wood 
jointed acroſs two other perpendicular ones, 
to ſupport the boards, planks, Sc. which 
make bridges over ſmall rivers, 

HORSE (in the language of Exchange- 
Alley) the chance of the benefit of a lottery 
ticket, for one or any certain number of days 
if it be drawn a prize. 

HORTA/GILERS (in the Grand Sigmior's 
Seraglio) upholſterers or tapeſtry hangers. 

HORTATIVES (bzrtativa, L.) exhor- 
tations.” 

A HOSE (hoya, Sax.) a ſtocking, 

HOS'PIT ABLENESS (bhoſpitalitas, L. hoſ- 
pitalite, F, of boſpitium, an inn) hoſpitality, 
hoſpitable diſpoſition. 

HOSPIT ALER, one who entertains and 
provides for poor people, travellers, &c, 

HOS/PODAR, a title of the princes of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. 

HOST (%, L.) a victim or ſacrifice to 
the deity. 

HOS/TILENESS (beftilitas, L. hoſtilite, 
F.) hoſtility, the ſtate or practice of enemies, 

HOSTING, in a hoſtile manner, fighting, 
warring Milton. 

HOTEL-DIEV, the chief hoſpital of any 
city in France for fick perſons, F. 

HOUGH 7 at the beginning of a name, 

HOW is an intimation that the place 
is of low fituation, as Holland in Lincolnſhire, 
which is the ſame as Lowland. 

HOUGH- Bonny (in Harſes) a hard, round 
ſwelling or tumour, growing up on the tip 
of the hough or hoof. 

Aſtronomical HOUR (hora, L. beure, F. 
wee, of Ggifeiy, Gr. to abound, limit or di- 
vide, becauſe it divides the day) is the 24th 
part of a natural day, and contains 60 mi- 


| nutes, and each minute 60 ſeconds, Sc. 


which hours always begin at the meridian, 

and are reckoned from noon to noon. 
HOUSING (with Brickayers) a term uſed 

when a tile or brick is warped or caſt crooked 


. or hollow in burning, they fay ſuch a brick 


or tile is houſing. 
HOUSE ie (hup- pip, Sax.) a woman 
of good economy in houthold affairs. 
HOUS/WIFRY, good economy in ma- 
naging the affairs of an houſe. This Hiero- 


glyphically, was by the ancients repreſented 
by the induſtrious tortoiſe. 

HOUS'HOLD Days, four ſolemn feſtivals 
in the year, when the king after divine fer- 
vice offers a begant of gold on the altar to 
Cod. 
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God. Theſe days are Chr: Eaſter, Whit - 
Junday and All Th 5 

HOWKER 7 a ſca veſſel, ſomething like 

HOURGE 
hoy, they will carry from 50 to 200 tuns, 
and with a few hands may be carried to the 
Eaſi- Indies, they are very manageable, will 
tack ſoon. and ſhort, fail well, lie near the 
wind, and will live almoſt in any ſea. They 
are much uſed by the Dutch. | | 
NF HUB'BLE- Bubble, a device for ſmoak - 
Ing tobacco thro* water, which makes a bub- 
bling noiſe ; alſo a perſon who ſpeaks fo quick 
as to be ſcarce intelligible, a tive perſon, 
a rattle, | 

HUCK/ABACK, a fort of linen cloth 
that is woven ſo as to lie partly raiſed. 

HUE (heye, Sax.) completion, colour, 
countenance, @&ec, | 

HUE and Cry (Buer and crier, F, i. e, to 
ſhout or cry aloud) in ancient times, if a per- 
ſon who had been robbed, or in whoſe com- 
pany one had been murdered came to the 
next conſtable, ordering him to raiſe hue and 
cry, and make purſuit of the offender, de- 
ſcribing the perſon, and the way he was gone, 
the conſtable was obliged to call upon his 

riſhioners to aid and aſſiſt him in ſeeking 
Him ; and not finding him, to give notice to 
the next conſtable, and he to the next, and 
ſo from one to another till he was apprehend- 
ed, or to the ſea- ſide. In Scotland this Was 
performed by blowing an horn, and making 
an out · cry after the offender, 

A HUF, an affront, or treatment with 
angry words. 


UF'FING (of heogan, Sax.) vapouring, 
ranting, &c, 

HUGENESS, vaſtneſs, largeneſs, 

HU'GEOUS, very large. 

A HUG (probably of hogan, Saz.) or 
bugghen, Du.) an embrace. 

HUL!LOCK, a ſmall part of a ſhip's fail, 
Which is looſed and left open in a great ſtorm, 
when it is not ſafe to have the whole out, and. 
is commonly uſed in the miſſen ſail, to keep 
the ſhips head to the ſea; when a ſhip will 
not weather coil, they looſe a Hulloct of the 
Fore-ſail to lay her head the other way, and 
ſo changing the helm to the weather fide, 
the ſhip will fall off and lay her head where 
her ſtern lay before. 

HUL'LY (prob. of hulez, Sax. a bed) full 
of hulls; | | 

HUMANUTIES (humaniores literæ, L.) 
the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongue, gram- 
mar, rhetorick, poetry, and the ancient poets, 
orators and hiſtorians. 

HU'MANLY (bumaniter, L. bumaniment, 
F.) after a human manner. | 

HU'MANNESS (bumanitas, L. bumanite, 

F.) humanity. 

HU/MANISEP (bumaniſe, F.) render'd 


uman, 


F.) bumility, 


j 


] 


ſpright 


| call'd glacialis, and is the 


HUM BLENESS (bumilitas, L, bumilite, 


HU 


H.U'M IDNESS (bumiditas, L- Dumidite, 
F,) moiſture. | 
HUM'/MUMS, the name of a ſweating. 


a pink but maſted like a | houſ 


E. 0 ; 

- Aqueous HU'MQUR (with Oculiſtt) or cw 
teriſh humour, is contained between the Tunica 
Cornea and the Uvea, and ſerves to moiften 
and levigate the two other denſer humours, 
and alſo the Tunica Uvea and Retina, | 

Chryfalline HUMOUR (with Qculifs) or Joy 
humour, which is contained in the Tunica Uvea, 
and is thicker than the reſt. This is by ſome 
primary inſtrument 


of viſion, in reſpe& of its collection and re- 


| ception of the rays, which coming thither, 


dilated by the aqueous humor, are collected 
and convey'd to the Retina. | 
Vitreeus HUMOUR (with Oculifts ) or glaſſy 


- | humour, is bigger than any of the reſt, fills the 


backward cavity of the eye. This, ſome ſay, 
ſerves to dilate the rays that it receives from 
the Cryſtalline, and to hring them to the Re- 
ting z or, as are of opinion, it helps to 
collect the rays refracted by the Cryſtalline 
into one point, that the viſion may be the 
more diftin& and vivid. 
HU'MORIST (bumorifta, Ital.) one full 
of humours, whimſeys or conceits; a fan- 
taſtical or whimſical . | 
HUMORISTS, the title of the members 
of a celebrated academy of learned men at 
Rome. e 
OUR, is accounted as peculiar to 
the Engliſþ drama, at leaſt our comick poets 
have excell'd therein, and carried it beyond 
thoſe of any other nation; and ours perhaps 
is the only language that has a name for it. 
HUMOUR (in Dramatict Poetry) is uſed 
for a ſubordinate or weaker ſpecies of what 


| the criticks call Manners, 


HUMOUR (in Comedy) is defined to be 3 
fainter 'or weaker paſſion, peculiar to comick 
characters, as being found in perſons of a 
lower degree than thoſe proper to tragedy ; or 
it is that yhich is low, ridiculous, &c. 

HUMOUR (in Medicine) the particular 
temperament or conſtitution of a perſon, con- 


ſidered as arifing from the prevalence of this 


or that Humour or Juice of the body; as a 
cholerick Humour, a melancholy Humour, 2 
ly Humour, 

HU!/MOUROUSNESS, comicalneſs, ful- 
neſs of pleaſantry, fantaſticalpeſs. | 

HU'MOURSOMNESS, hardneſs to be 
pleaſed, peeviſhneſs. | 

Natural HUN'GER, is an irritation of the 
ſtomach, occaſioned by faſting. 

Anjmal HUNGER, is the ſenſation or per- 
ception of that irritation, and the appetite or 
defire of food, that is the conſequence of it. 

HUN'GRINESS (of hungen, Sax.) crav- 


| ing appetite. 


HUNKS, a nick-name of ſcorn and deri- 
ſion us'd of a covetous miſerly fellow. 
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HURDLES (of hund, Sax.) hazle rods 


 wattled together. 


" HURDLES, or clayes, are made of branches 
or twigs interwoven together, in the figure 
of a long ſquare, about five or fix feet long, 
and three, or three and a half broad; the 
cloſer they are woven they are the better. 


They are for ſeveral uſes, as for covering | 


Traverſes or Lodgments, Caponcers, Coffers, &c. 
and are cayered over with earth to ſecure 
them from the artificial fireworks of the ene- 


my, and from the ſtones which might be 


thrown upon them, and likewiſe to lay upon 
ground, or to paſs the foſs, eſpecially 


when it is full of mud or ſlime. See their 
form in the figure, | 
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HURDLES (in Huſbandry) the frames 
made either of ſplit ſticks, or hazle rods plat- 
ted together to make ſheep-folds, &c, 

HURL-Bone (of an Horſe) a bone near the 
middle of the buttocks, very apt to-go out of 
its ſocket by a ſlip or ſtrain. | | 

HURLERS (in Cornwall) ſeventeen large 
ones, ſituated at ſome diſtance one from a- 
nother, probably deſign d as a commemoration 


of ſome victory gain'd. thereabouts ; but by 


the ignorant and ſuperſtitious neighbouring in- 

habitants reported to have been men turn'd 

into ſtones for prophaning the ſabbath, by exer- 

ciſing a diverſion much in uſe among them 

thereon, call'd hurling the ball. 
HURLING (. d. whirling) throwing 

— Sc. with a whirling motion of the 
n 


HUR'LO-THRUM'BO, a bawling noiſy 
preacher, orator, Sc. who lays about him 
violently, uſing much action and geſture ; alſo 
one who uſes many extravagant expreſſions 
and rants, | | 

A HUR'RY (of barier, F.) great haſte. 

HUR'RICAN (of buracen, Sp.) a violent 
ſtorm of wind, which often happens in the 
Wet-Indies in September and Oftober, over- 
throwing trees, houſes and whatſoever ſtands. 
in its way, They begin in the north, at 


ent of fruits. 


HU 


| torn round, and in à little time yeer thro? all 
the points of the 

HURST (of hynre, Sax.) joined with 
the names of places, denotes that they tooke 
their name from a wood or foreſt. 
HURT!/FUL (byp'c-pul, Sax.) injurious; 


prejudicial. 
HURT!FULNESS, alneſs, Ce. 
HUS'BANDMAN (Hierogiypbically) was 
repreſented by a labouring ox. 
HUSH 
given to a perſon who has been privy to ſome- 
thing he ought to reveal to conceal it, and 
is uſvally meant in an ill ſenſe, 
HUSK {bu/dſcb, Du.) the outmoſt inte. 


Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
n ſmooth rind, or bearded &uſts, or 


She gathers ; tribute large ! and on the board 
Heaps with unſparing hand. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Some ſeep their ſeeds, and ſome in cauldrons 


O'er gentle fires z the exuberant juice to drain, 
And ſwell the flatt'ring buſts with fruitful 
grain. | Dryden, 
Some when the preſs, by utmoſt vigour ſcrew'd, 
Has os the pulpous mals, regale their 
wine, 
With the dry refuſe ; thou, more wiſe, ſhalt ſteep 
The buſts in water, and again emp! 
The pond'rous engine Phillips. 
To HUSK, to ftrip off the outmoſt inte- 


gument. 


HUs K, abounding in huſks ; conſiſting 
of huſks. a 
| With timely care 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, eſt thou too late 
In vain ſhould*ſ ſeek a ftrainer, to diſpart 
The huſky terrene dregs from purer muſt. 
; Phillips. 

HU'SK Y (probably of huſcbe, Du.) full of 
huſks, or the coats of corn, ſeed, &c. 

HUS/SARS (of Poland and Hungary) ca- 
valry or ſoldiery ſuppos'd to have taken their 
names from the bu or ſhout they make at 
their firſt onſet: they are generally employ'd 
to engage with the Turkiſh horſe; they are 
cloathed in an odd habit, wearing tygers ſking 
and thoſe of other wild beaſts havging at their 
backs, as a defence againſt bad weather; their 
officers are adorned with plumes of feathers, 
and the common ſoldiers have their heads 
ſhaven with only a tuft left in the middle, 
and a large Muyftacbo. hanging down to their 
ſtomach, and on their heads a fur cap with a 
cock's feather ſtuck in it. 

They are * bold and reſolute; but are 
more fit for a ſudden attack, than a long 
battle; nor are very expert at the uſing their 


fire arms, but are very dextrous at their Sa- 


bres. They neither give nor take quarter, 
The emperor of Germany and French king 
entertains ſome of them in their ſervice. 


HUS'SITES, the followers of Jobn Hoſe. 
* "  HUS- 


a bribe or ſum of money 
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Huss, is an appellation given to woman | 
kind, and is us d both in a good and a bad 
ſenſe ; in a ſenſt it is a contraction of 
the word Houſewife, and then ſigniſies a clean, 
-neat, careful, induſtrious woman; and in a 
bad ſenſe, a whore, or careleſs, negligent, 
drunken one; and ſometimes it is only a note 
of anger or diſpleaſure, as of a mother to her 
daughter, as Huſfſy, i. e. you naughty girl. 

HY'ACINT (dauiibeg, Gr.) a pre- 
JACINTH cious ſtone, ſo called 
from its reſemblance of the purple flower 
named Hyacinth; of which there are four 
ſorts, thoſe that are intermixed with a ver- 
milion eolour ; thoſe of a ſaffron colour; thoſe 
of an amber colour; and thoſe of a white 
intermixt with a faint red; and are either 
oriental or occidental. Theſe ſtones either 
engrave or cut fine, and were it not that the 
ving oftentimes coſts more than the ſtone, 

they would be more us'd for ſeals, &c. 
Confection of Hyacinth, in medicine, is a 


thin electuary of a cordial quality, compoſed | 


of divers precious ſtones, the Hyacinth ſtone 
being one of the principle ingredients, and al- 
ſo coral, harts-horn, ſeeds, roots, and divers 
other ingredients, pulverized or ground, and 
mixt together, 

HYACIN'THINE (byacinthinus, L. 


Taxiv2iv@®-, Gr.) pertaining to or like 1 


Hyacintb. 

HYACINTHIZON'TES (of dave, 
— a kind of emeralds inclining to a violet 
colour, 

_ HYADES (ſo called of dd rd vey, i. e. 
to rain) a conſtellation called the ſeven ſtars. 

HY ALINE byalinus, L. of yarn, Gr.) 
pertaining to glaſs, glaſſy. Milton. 

HY /ZE/NA (daa, Gr.) a kind of beaſt 
much like a wolf, very ravenous and ſubtil; 
of which it is related by ſome writers, that 
he will come in the night time to ſhepherds 
houſes, and learning their names, by coun- 
terfeiting a man's voice, call them out and 
devour them. 

HYBER'NAL Occident, the Winter, Weſt, 
or South Weſt. That point where the ſun 
ſets at its entrance into the tropick of Capri- 
corn, 1. e. on the ſhorteſt day. 

HYBERNA Orient, the Winter, Eaft or 
South Weft. That point of the horizon where 
the ſun riſes at its entrance into the tropick of 
Capricorn. | 


HYDRA (3%, Gr.) a water ſerpent ; 


eſpecially that monſtrous one ſaid by the | 


poets to have had an hundred heads, and 
bred in the lake Lerna, and to have been kill- 
ed by Hercules, and plac'd among the ſtars. 
HYDRAGOG/ICAL (of udeaywyin of 
vIwe, water, and a), Gr. to lead) pertain- 
ing to the conveyance of water. 
HYDRAUL!/ICK (of vaude, of 
dee, ſounding water, of v3we, water, and 
ande, Gr. a pipe) pertaining to a water-organ. 


; HY 
Gr. meaſure) an inſtrument to meaſure the 
gravity, denſity, velocity, force or other pro. 
properties belonging to water. 

HYDRO RIA (Udgouerygia, Gr.) the 
menſuration of waters and other fluid bodies 
their gravity, force, velocity, quantity, &c, 

HYDROPHOBIA (43 ia, © dwg, 
water, and $58@-, fear, Gr.) a diſtemper 
ſometimes accompanied with a „phrenzy, 
and other ſymptoms proceeding from the bite of 
a mad dog, in which the patient dreads water, 
Se. the pathognomick fign that the diſeaſe is 
core to its height, and rarely happens till 
within three or four days of the patient's 
death, the diſeaſe being then unanimouſly al. 
lowed to be incurable by phyficians both an- 
cient and modern, IL. | 

HY/DROPOTE (of Utpowivng, Gr.) a wa- 
ter drinker. tht. 8 

HYDROSTAT!'ICAL, of or pertainin 
to the doctrine of hydroftaticks. . 

HYDROSTATICAL Balance, an in- 
ſtrument contrived for the eaſy and exact 


finding the ſpecifick gravities of bodies, either 


liquid or ſolid. It eftimates the degrees of the 
purity of bodies of al Kinds, the quality and 
richneſs of metals, oars or minerals, the 
proportions in my mixture, adulterations, &c. 
of which the only adequate judge is the ſpeci- 
fick weight. | 

HY GRO-ORGANICAL (of desc, and 
ogyaver, Gr.) of or pertaining to veſſels or 
contrivances for the conveyance of moiſture or 
water. 

HYGROSTAT'ICKS (of ddt, and party, 
Gr. to weigh) the art of finding the ſpecifick 
weights of moiſt bodies. 264 

HY'LE (with Alchymifts) is their 

HY'LEC [ firſt matter; or it is matter 
confidered as produced by nature herſelf; alſo 
called chaos. 

HYLO'BII (of ö, wood, and FiO, life, 
| Gr.) ſuch philoſophers who retired to woods 
and foreſts to be more at leiſure for con- 
templation. | 

HY'MEN (in Poetry) a term of invoca- 
tion, Hymen, Hymenæc. 

HY MEN, god of marriage. 

HYMEN (in Anat.) a thin membrane or 
ſkin, reſembling a piece of parchment, ſup- 
poſed to be ſtretched in the neck of the womb 
of virgins, below the nymphæ, and that 1s 
broke at their defloration, being followed with 
an effuſion of blood. n 

HYMEN (in Botany) a fine delicate ſkin, 
wherewith flowers are incloſed while in the 
bud, and which burſt as the flower blows or 
opens.” 

A HYMN (d Ave, of Gpuvo3ic, Gr. to cele- 
brate) a ſong or ode in honour of God; or 2 
poem proper to be ſung in henour of ſome 
deity. 


ing of hymns or pſalms. 


HYPER'BATION (teren, of o egca- 


HYDROM'ETER {ot Se, and at at 
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HYMNOL'OGY (devi, Gr.) a fing- 
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„, Gr, to tranſcend) this is ſometimes treat 


ed on ab a figure in grammar, but always ra- 
ther to be ke notice of as bearing the cha- 
racter of a ſtrong and violent paſſion; and ſo 
a figure in rbetorick, is nothing but a tranſpo- 
ſition of thoughts and words, from the natu- 
ral order of diſcourſe, 3 

Apollonian HYPER'BOLA, is the com- 
mon Hyperbola, in contradiſtinction to Hyper- 
bola's of the higher kind, 


HYPERBO'LIFORM Figures (Mathe- | 


mat.) ſuch curves as approach in their proper- 
ties to the nature of the Hyperbola, the ſame 
that are called Hyperbo/ords. | 

HYPERCRIT'ICKS (der, Gr.) 
over - rigid cenſurers or criticks, who let no- 
thing paſs, but animad vert ſeverely. on the 
ſlighteſt fault. | 

HY'PO (urs, under, Gr.) a particle us'd 
in the compoſition of many words. 

HY HOCHON'DRIA er ee of vrig, 
and yoTeo;, Gr. a cartilage) the ſides of the 
upper part of 
der which the liver, ſtomach and ſpleen lie. 

HVYPOꝶ CHYMA (&76xvua, Gr.) a ſuf- 
fuſion, a fault in fight, — gnats, cob- 
webs, little clouds, &c. ſeem to fly before 
the eyes, L. 

HYPOGAS TRICK Yin (Anat.) a vein 
ariſing in the ſame parts with the hypogaſtrick 
artery, and diſcharging itſelf into the Liaca 
interna. | ; 

HYPOGLOT'TIDES (Anat.) two large 
glands of the tongue ſituate under it, near the 
venæ ranulares, and there are two more large 
glands on the fide of it, They all filtrate a 
kind of ſerous matter of the nature of ſaliva, 
_ they diſcharge into the mouth by little 


HY POPHILOSPER'MOUS Plants (of 
urs, pu;ANev, a leaf, and onigua, Gr. ſeed) 
are ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the back-ſides 
of their leaves. 

HYPOSTAT'ICAL Union (in Theology) 
the union of the human nature with 
divine, | 

HYPO'THESIS (with Philoſophers) prin- 
ciples ſuppoſed, as granted for the ſolution of 
any Phenomena, that from thence an intel - 
ligible and plauſible account may be given of 
the cauſes and effects of the phenomena pro- 
poſed, The laying down or ſuppoſing ſuch 
principles to be granted, is called an Hypothe. 
Ai. It is not abſolutely neceffary that what 
is ſuppoſed be true, but it muſt be poſſible, 
and ought alſo to be probable. 

HYPOTHESIS (with Afronomers) figni- 
fies a ſyſtem, and is uſually uſed and under- 
ſtood in reſpe& to the univerſe, and in relation 
to the diſpoſitions of the heavens, and the 
motions of the ftars: concerning which an 
e that is elaborately contrived is call 

a ſyſtem ; as the Ptolemaick, Copernican or 
Tychonian, | 


HYRST (hynre, Sax.) in the names of 


the belly about the ſhort ribs, un- 


1A 


places denotes, that they took their names 


from a wood or foreſt. | 
HYSSOP'ICK Arr, a name given to chy- 
miſtry by Paracelſus, in allufion to that text 
in the Pſalms, Purge me with Hyſſep; becauſe 
that art rer metals, minerals, &c. 
HYSTER/ICA (5ciqx®-, Gr.) medicines 
againſt the diſeaſe of the womb, I. | 
HYSTER/ICKS (vripixa, Gr.) reme- 
dies againſt hyſterick affections. | 
HYSTEROTO MTA (uUpgorouma, of 
17 and Tiuyw, Gr. to cut) the cutting a 
child out of the womb. | 
HYSTEROTOMATOCTA (of Ja, 
rien, a cutting, and vue, Gr. birth) an 
operation more uſually called the Ceſarian 
operation, the ſame as Hyſterotomia. 


1 


| ji Reman; I i, Italick; J fy EAI, 
10% Greeek, are the ninth letters of their 
reſpective alphabets, and Hebretu is the 10th 
in order of that alphabet. | 

I is both a vowel and a conſanant as it hap- 
pens to ſtand related to other letters, that 
may be joined to it in the ſame ſound or ſylla- 
ble. The Flemmings, Italians, Spamards and 
ourſelves pronounce this letter, when a con- 
ſonant, two different ways. Whenever j comes 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable it is 
a conſonant, 

I, the yowel is not ſounded in Parliament, 
Suit, Fruit, Height, &c. and tho* it very 
often ends foreign words, it never ends Eng/i/Þ 
ones: before r, it has the ſound of z, as bird 
third, firfl, &c. 

JACK, is an 
engine much 
uſed about guns 
or mortars, and 
is always carried 
along with the 
Artillery, for 
raiſing up the 
Axle-tree, if a 
wheel chance to 
be broke ; it is 
likewiſe uſed for 
traverſing large 
mortars, ſuch 
as thoſe of 18 in- 
ches diameter, 
which are upon - 
Low Dutch car» 
riages, and for 
elevating them 
for traverſing the ſea mortars, and many other 
uſes, too tedious to be named: with this en- 
gine one man is able to raiſe more than fix 
could do without it. See the figure, | 

JACK a Dandy, a little, impertinent, in- 
fignificant fellow, 

JACK. 
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JACK e Pinch, à hackney perſbn, or 
one who officiates for another upon ſudden 


gencies, without any previous notice. 


G a term of contempt for 
a 


ittle I. whiffling fellow. . 
JACK-KE 


Ack ina Box, a cheat or ſharper, 


ACK SPRAT, a diminutive term for a 
perſon of a ſmall reputation; alſo a dwarf, or 
a a perſon of a ſmall ſtature. 


JACK, a ſort of coat of mail, anciently 


worn by horſemen in the wars, not made of 
ſolid iron, but of many plates of iron faſtened | 


together; theſe jacks ſome ſort of tenants, 
who held lands, were obliged to provide upon 
any invaſion made upon the country, 


JACK in @ Lanthorn, a certain meteor, or 


clammy vapour in the air, which reflects 


light in the dark, commonly haunting church- 


yards, fens, marſhes and privies, as ſteaming 


out of a fat ſoil, and there hovering about where 
there is a continual flux of air: It appears like 
a" candle and lanthorn, and ſometimes leads 


travellers out of their way: 
ACKAL?, a wild beaſt about the big- 


nefs of a ſpaniel-dog, with black ſhagged hair, 


ho in the evening hunts for prey for the lion, 
and follows it with open cry 


hor liſtens,- and follows to ſeize it: For the 
Fackel will, not eat of it, till the lion is 
Fatisfied, aud afterwards feeds on what be 


1 caves. 


Sometimes. of cloth of gold. 


AC'OBITISH (of Facobus, James) in- 


elihed to the principles of F@cobites, or attach - 


to the intereſt of king James the II. or the 
5 .— commonly called the Chevalier de 


St, George 


JADE (gaad, a goad, or ſpur,) 1. A horſe 
of no ſpirit; a hired horſe, a ' worthleſs nag. 
Alas! what weights are theſe that load my 


[ 


heart 
I am as dull as winter · ſtarved ſheep, 


Tir d as a jade in over loaden cart. 


So have I ſeen with armed heel, 
A wright beſtride a common wieal, 
While ſtill the more he kick'd and ſpurr'd, 
The leſs the ſullen jade has ſtir'd, 

Hud:bras, 


Sid ney. 


Falſe ſteps but help them to renew their 


race, | 
As, after ſtumbling, jades will mend their 
pace. „„ 1 
2. A ſorry woman, a word of contempt. 
But ſhe, the cunningeſt jade allve, 
Says, tis the readieſt way to thitlye; 
By ſharing ſemale bounties, Stepney 


CH, a hangman or common 
ACK ADAMS, a filly, impertinent 
W. 


JACKET (jacguette, F.) a ſhort coat an- 
ciently worn by horſemen, over their armour 
and cuiraſſes; it was made of cotton or 
ſilk ſtitch'd between two light "ſtuffs, - and 


z to whom the 


| white, and of many other colours, 


In diamonds, pearl * rich broc aden 
She ſhines the firſt of batter d jade, * 
And flutters in her pride. 


| | _ 
To JADE, to tire, to haraſs, to diſpirit, 


to weary. ö 
JA Dis H, fpoken 72 borſe (of zaad, Sax, 
a goad or ſpur, g. d. one that will not 
without the ſpur) lazy, apt to be tired, 
JADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering on the 
colour of olive, ' eſteemed for its hardneſs and 
virtues, by the Turks and Poles, who adorn 
their fine ſabres with it; and it is ſaid to be 
a preſeryative againſt the nephritick colick, 
JAIL- Bird, a priſoner. See Goal. 
AM (with Miners) a ridge of rock 
AMB 1 or ſtone, that nips off the 
AUMB vein of oar and hinders them 
from purſuing it. 8 
; JAMAICA Woed, a ſort of ſpeckle wood, 
of which cabinets, Sc. are made. 
; IAM'BICE Perſe, is fo called of the Ian. 
bick feet, of which it chiefly confiſts, which 
are one ſhort and one long ſyllable, as meos, 
It is 'the 'moſt yarious of all other forts of 
verſe, being of three ſorts ; Diameter, Trime- 
ter, or Senaries The laſt of which is moſt in 
uſe ; this conſiſts chiefly in JIambict feet; but 
has now and then a Spondee and Trochee, as 
uit, ipſa Roma viribus ruit, | 
| Se. AMES- wort, an herb, 
; JANUARY (is ſuppoſed to take its name of 
Janus, an ancient king of Laly, or of Janus 
A pretended deity, whom the Romans ſuppos'd 
preſided over the beginnings of all bufineſs: 
And by others, of janua, L. a gate, it being, 
as it were, the entrance to the reſt of the 
months) January, the firſt month in the year, 
is repreſented in painting all in white, like 
ſnow or hoar - froſt, blowing his fingers; hold- 
ing in the left arm a billet, and Aquarius ſtanding 
by his fide. At this time cakes of new meal 
and ſalt were offered to Janus, together with 
new wine and frankincenſe. © . 
AR'DESS 7 (with Horſemen) are cal- 
AR/DONS 5 lous and hard ſwellings in the 
hinder legs of an horſe, ſeated on the outſide 
of the h»of, as the ſpavin is on the inſide. 
A'JARE (of jarra, Span.) an earthen veſ- 
ſe] well known, of oil it contains from 18 to 
36 gallons, RS 
JAR'RING (probably either of garriens, 
L. prating, a Bora bee Toppeles, or of guer- 
reyant, F. brawling, according to Skinner) diſa» 
gree ment between perſons, falling out, quar- 
relling. 
JAS PER, is commonly taken for a pre- 
cious ſtone; but is rather, reckoned among 
marb es. It is of various colours; but the 
moſt beautiful is green, and that which is 
moſt eſteemed is full of little ſpots, ſcattered 
here and there upon the green. Some value 
the purple. coloured very highly: ſome is of 
a carnation colour, red, roſe-coloured, ſtriped, 
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In 


TC 
In ſome of it nature has fepreſented land- 
ſkips, trees, flowers, Ce. very curiouſiy. It 
is not tranſparent, and approaches pretty near 
to the Agate, It is found in many parts of 


the Eaſt, and alſo in ſome-parts of Europe. 


Some” attribute to it the medicinal vertues 


of helping women in labour, and ſtopping 


blood. 25 | n of 
IATRALIP'TICA, that part of phyfick 
that cures by friction, and the application of 
fomentations and plaſters, Ro 
IATROCHY M'iST { Tatrochymitus, L. 
of Targhy a phyſician, and xuvzsdg, chymiſtry ) 
a chymical phyſician, or one who uſes or pre- 
ſcribes chiefly chy mical preparations. 
IA/TROMA/THEMA'TVICIAN (of la- 
ele, a phyſician, and @4t%k3;, Gr. a 
mathematician) a phyſician, who conſiders 
diſcaſes, and their cauſes mathematically, 
and preſcribes according to mathemarical pro- 
ons. 
r VaRIS, a ſort of ſwine in America, 
that has its navel on the back; difficult to be 
taken, becauſe it is ſcarcely to be tired in run- 
ning, and ſo furious, that it rends every 
thing to pieces with its tuſhes. 
JAMES (Jaber, F.) the fide-poſts of a 


OOr. ö 

JAUN TUN ESS (of an uncertain. detiva- 
tion; unleſs of Fancer, Fr.) wantonneſs, 
hoydening, ramping humour. | 

AW'LAPS, the red ſkins under a cock's 

aws. IE. 1 
JA'/ZEL,' a precious ſtone of an azure or 
blue colour. | | 
ICE (Js, Dan, Ip, Sax.) water congealed 


into a glaſſy ſubſtance by a cold air or freezing 


wind. It is the common opinion of philoſo- 
phers, that ice is made by certain ſpirits of 
nitre, which in the winter mix with the parts 
of the water, and being of themſelves im- 
proper for motion, becauſe of their figure and 
inflexibility, infeeble and deſtroy gradually 
that of tha parts to which they are joined. 
ICH Dien (ich, I and deinen, Teut. to ſerve) 
a motto which Caward the black prince took 
for his, and ever ſince has been the motto of 
the arms of the prince of Wales, The prince 
obſery'd it on the ſhield of Jobn king of Bo- 


| bemia, who ſerved in the French wars, at the 
battle of Creſſi, where he was kill'd, and there- | 


tore took it as his motto, in token bf ſabjec- 
tion to his father, under whom he ſerved in 
that war againſt France, | 
ICHNEU'MON (IyrsJjor and v ju 
Gr. of inveſtigating * Egyptian rat, is 0 
the ſize of a cat, with very rough hair, ſpot ted 
with white, yellow and aſh colour; its noſe 
like that of a hog, with which it digs up the 
earth ; it has ſhort black legs, and a tail like a 
fox; it lives on lizards, ſerperits)' Thails, 
cameleags, rats and other animals; and is 
of great ſervice in Egypt, by its nataral in- 
flint hunting out and breaking the eggs of the 
crocodile, and thereby preventing too great an 


ä 


al. 


| acreaſe o that deſtructive creature. The 
naturaliſts alſo ſay, that it is ſo gretdy after 
the crodile*s liver, that rolling bimſelf in 
mud, it flips down his throat white he ſleeps 
with his mouth open, and gnaws its way ont 
again. The.ithabitants of Heracteopolis wor- 
ſhipped the Tcbueunidn, it being the mortal ene- 
my to the crocodile. 2 
ICHNOGRAPH'ICAL (of Qzoygaqa3;, 
of uc, and yaqinig, Gr.) deſcribing by 
images, pictures, &c. hieroglyphical, 
ICHTHYOLVOGIST (7, Sv0ay®-, Gr.) 
a writer or deſcriber of fiſhes, | 
ICHTH YO'PHAGIST (IySv+dy@-, 
Gr.) a fiſh-eater. _ . ; 
I'CINESS {of Ii, Dan. Iy, Sax.) icy 
nature or qualities, alſo plenty or abundance 


of ice. 


I'CY (from ir, Sax. eyſe, Dut. 1. Full 


of ice, covered with ice, cold, x 
Bat my poor heart ſet free, 
| Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee. 


| Shakeſ. Meaſ. for Mea 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind. 
f Sbaleſpear. 
Dear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay, 
To the bright regions of the riſing day; 
Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the. frozen 
pole, | Pope. 
2. Cold, free from paſſion, | - 8 
np would ſt 72 r 
e icy precepts of reſpect. 
| 5 Sbaleſ. Timon, 
3 Frigid, back ward. 4 
If thou doſt fiad him tractable to us, 
* him, and tell him all our rea- 
ons; rin 
If he be ſeaden, fy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſ. Rich. III. 
IDEA (13ia, of «3©-, form, or of idw, 
to ſee, Gr.) the form or repreſention of any 
fenfible object, tranſmitted into the brain, 
thro* the organs of fight, or the eye; but 
in 4 more general ſenſe, it is taken for the 
immediate obſect of underſtanding, whatever 
it be; or, as others define it, thus: Idea is 
whatever the mind perceives in itſelf, or ſtands 
there for the immediate object of any phan- 
taſm, notion, ſpecies, thought, or under- 
| ſtanding: Ideas are either firple or complex. 
IDEA (with Legiciant) is not to be under- 
ſtocd only of thoſe images that are painted 
by the fancy; but all that is within our un- 
derſtanding, when we can truly ſay we con- 
ceive a thing, after what manner ſoever we 
conceive it. 8 4 
Simple IDEAS, are thoſe Ideas that come 
into our mind by Senſation, as Colours by the 
Eye, Sounds by the Ear, Heat, Cold, and 
Solidity by the Touch, which come into the 
mind by only one ſenſe ; alſo Space, Extrn- 


fion, Figure, Reſt and Motion, which we gain 
| M m by 


ID 


by more than one fenſe ; alſo, Pleaſure, Poin, | ſuperſtition 


Power, Exiſtence, Unity and Succeſſion, which 
© convey themſelves into the mind by all the | 
ways of ſenſation. 


mplex IDE ” or_ compounded ideas, 
- and are founded by the power which the mind 


hath of comparing, ſeparating or extrafting 
Its Smple Ideas. which come into it by ſen- 
ſation and refl. tion. wy | 
© » IDEN'TICALLY (of identigue, F.) by or 
according to the ſame. | 
IDENTICALNESS (of identitas, L. of 
idem the ſame) the ſameneſs of a, thing in 
nature ox properties, the being the very ſame 
e | | 
IDENTITY (rita, L.) is defined by 
- Metaphy ficians, to be the agreement of two 
or more things in another. 
ID'EOT,, See Idiot. | 
IDE'S (fo called of Iduo, in the old T:ſ- 
can language, to divide, becauſe they divided 
the months as it were into two parts) were 
the days of the month among the Romans, 
after the Nones were out, and they common- 
ly fell out on the x 3th of all the months ex- 
* cept March, May, July and October, in which 
they fell the 15th, becauſe in thoſe months 
the Monet were on the 7th. 
-  -IDIOCRATICAL, of or pertaining to 
I1ioeraly. be 
IDIOMATVICAL, according to the Idiom, 
7, e. the peculiar phraſe or manner of expreſ- 
ion in the language or the propriety of ſpeech, 


4 


IDIOMATHCALLY, by the Idiom, or 
after the manner of Idiom. ;M 

IDIOPATHIC | of or pertain- 

IDIOPATHET'ICAL S ing to 1diopa- 
. N 

TDIOSYNCRAT!ICAL, of or pertaining 
to Iioſyncraſy. 


ID'IOTISM (I3:al;0;, Gr.) the condition 
of an ideot ; natural folly or ſimplicity. 
I'DLENESS (Idelnepe, Sax.) lazineſs, 
Nothfulneſs. e e | 
IDL (Ivelichg, Sax.) after a lazy floth- 


ful manner. 


Hol ('Eidwaer, Gr.) ſome define an idol 
to be not an image of a real thing; but of 
ſomething that is falſe and imaginary, that is 


adored or worſhipped, 


Ibo (in a larger ſenſe) fignifies any thing 
© but the true God, that perſons ſet their af - 
ſections too highly upon. and pay particular 

re ſpects to, as a Huſband, Wife, Son, Daugh- 


ter, Ke.. | 
IDOL!/ATRESS, a female image · worſhip 


per. 
IDOL'ATRIZING (of "E:d@M>alpsia, of 
*;20ka, idols, and Aalgfy:y, to worſhip, Gr.) 


committing idolatry, worſhipping of idols. 
IDOL'/ATROUSLY, after an idolatrou 
manner. 1 


 IDOL/ATRY, is the ſuperſtitious worſhi 


that is paid to idols and falſe Gods. This 


1E 
and ſacrilegious worſhip. 
IDQLOTHY'SY (i{6v5ia, Gr.) a ſacri- 
ficing'to idols. 
IDO'NEQUSNESS (of idoneaus, L. and neſs, 
.) fitneſs, meetneſs.  * Fr 
IDYL'/LION (*Ez39a20y, of ,, figure 
or repreſentation, Gr.) a little gay poem, con- 
taining a deſcription or narration of ſome a- 
| le adventure. 17 | 
Xi = ma (avec jaloufie, F.) with 
ou ſy. ! | | 
JEAL'/OUSNESS (jaloufie, F. zeletypia, 
L. of Cy .], Gr.) ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, &c, 
JECTIGA'TION (with Phyſicians) a 
trembling or palpitation felt in the pulſe of a 
fick-perſon, which indicates that the brain, 
which is the origin of the nerves, is attacked 
and threatened with convulſions. ' 
JE!JUNENESS (of Jojenee, L. and neſt, 

2 — L.) barrenneis, emptineſs of ſtile, 
ry eſa. 

EO'PARDOUS, hazardous. | 

E/OPARDOUSNESS, hazardouſneſs. 

EO/PARDED {prob. of the French words 
J'ai perdu, F. 7, e. I have loſt) brought into 
danger, hazard, Se. | 
JEST'ER (probably of ggficulater, L. 2 
mimick, for in ancient times the mimicks 
pled geſticulations or geſtures in breaking their 
jeſts on the company) a witty jocoſe perſon, 
formerly kept by princes, Ce. to break jeſts 
for their diverſion. © => 
JES'UITES (fo call'd of Jeſus) a religious 
order of the Romiſb clergy, or à ſort of monks 
of the ſociety of Feſus, firſt fourded by 1gna- 
tius Loyola, a Spaniſh ſoldier, about the year 


| 1534+ | 
JESUIT ICALLY (of de jeſuire, F. a re. 

ligious order, ſo denominated from Feſus) after 
the manner of jeſuits ; equivocatingly. 

JESUITS potoder, the drug Quinguira or 
Cortex Peruviane. | 
11 See Fear. 1 
JETTY, of or like jet, of the colour of 
jet. 


JEWEL efce, an office where care is taken 
of faſhioning and weighing the king's plate, 
and delivering it out by ſuch warrants as the 
maſters receive from the lord chamberlain. 
; JEWISH, pertaining to the Fes. 
GNIP/OTENCE of igniporens, L.) eff. 
cacy, prevalency againſt, or over fire, 
IGNO'BLENESS (:gnob?litas, L) baſencſs 
or meanneſs of hirth. | 
IGNOMIN'}OUSNESS (of ignominic, L. 
ignominie, F. and neſs, Eng.) diſgracefulneſs, 
n diſhonourableneſs, reproachful- 
nels. | 
| IGNQRA!MUS, an ignorant or filly fel- 
OW. 41. * | * 
s| Ap IGNORANT fellow ( Hierog ypbicaly 
ſuch an one as was unacquainted With the 
p | world, was painted with aſs's head and als's 
ears, | | | 


$1 


word is in geueral underſtood of all impioue, 


IG'NORAN TNESS (ignorantia, L. is: 


nora, 


wt As it. 


Fase 


Fr. r.. 5 vp 


I 


* 


IL 


ignorance. | 
JILT'ING, deceiving, tricking, cheating, 


pecially in the point of amours. | 

ILET (iftette, F.) a little iſland, 

V'LET - Heles, See Oyler. 

ILVACK Pasten (with Phyſicians) a pain- 
fal wringing or twiſting of the guts when they 
ate ſtopped up, or full of wind, or troubled 
with ſharp humours ; or when the upper part 
of any entrai! ſinks or falls into the lower, 


1 the ſame that is called Chordapſus and Volvu- 

. lus, L. | 

. ILLAiCRY MABLENESS (illacrymadiliz, 

2 L.) uncapableneſs of weeping. * « 

— IL bAYp EATED (illaqueatus, L.) in- 

6d tangled or inſyared, 
ILLA/TIVELY (of i/latio, L.) by way of 


inference, - - | 
ILLE/'GALLY (illegizime, F.) not accord- 
ing to law, . | 
ILLE'GALNESS, of in neg. and legalitas, 
L.) contrarinels to Jaw, | 
ILLEGIT'IMATENESS (of i/legitimus, 
L. illegitime, F.) unlawfulneſs, baſeneſs of 
birth, ſpuriouſneſa. | 
ILLIB'/ERALNESS (illiberalitas, L.) nig- 
gardlineſs, unbountifulneſs, me anneſs of ſpirit. 
ILL-NA'TUREDNESS (of 2%, a contrac- 
tion of Exel, Sax. natura, L. and neſs) un- 
=_ diſpoſition, moroſeneſs, croſs-grainedneſs, 


C. 
ILLU'MNATIVE (illuminare, L. illumi- 


oy tending to enlighten. 
Eva- To 1LLU!MINE (illuminor, L.) to llu- 
ob ca minate. Milton. * 
| ILLU'MINED, a term uſed anciently of 
* ſuch as had been baptized, and ſprang from a 
s) after cuſtom' of putting a lighted taper in the hand 
of the baptized, as a ſymbol of the faith and 
Jutna ot ce received thereby. 
ILLU'SIVENESS. 2 (of illuſor, of illu- 
12 ILLU'SORINESS 1 dere, L.) mocking 
olour nature; alſo deceitfulneſs. 
. ILLUSTTRIOUSNESS (of i/luftriz, L. i- 
is _ luſtre qualite, F.) illuſtrious quality, famouſ- 
88 p 95 neſs, nobleneſ:, renownedneſs, * 
its as the IMAGE (imago, L.) a natural, lively re- 
lain. preſentation of an object, oppoſed to a ſmooth, 
5. 15 well poliſhed ſurface ; but is generally uſed for 
L.) en- a repreſentation or likeneſs of a thing, either 
Fer 3 natural or artificial ; a ſtatue or picture. 
) baſenc To IMAGE, to repreſent. 
1. IMAGES (in Rbherorick) the uſe of them | 
— 2 poo things naturally, and to ſh2w them 
a cleatly. = 
roachful IMAGES (in Poetyy) their end is to cauſe 
10 fel- aſtoniſhment and ſurprize, * 
filly IMAGE (in Phyficks) is the trace or mark 
600 which outward objects impreſs upon the mind, 
2. 4 70 by means of the organs of ſenſe. 
wit 195 IMAGES (in Diſcourſe) any thoughts to 
and produce expreſſions, and which preſent a kind 
11. K of picture ta the mind; or in a more limited 
voranct, 1 


ane, F.) unknowingneſs, unſkilfulneſs, 


&c. uſed by ſtrumpets and lewd women, eſ- 


ſenſe, ſuch diſcourſes as ſome perſons, when 
by a kind of enthuſiaſm * emc- 
tion of the ſoul, they ſeem to ſee th.ngs where - 
of ** ſpeak. | 

I a/GINABLENESS (of imaginabilis, 
L.) capableneſs of being imagined. 

IM A/GINARINESS (of imaginarivs, L. 
and neſs) fantaſtickneſs, the not having a real 
exiſtance z but only in the fancy. 

IMAGINA'TION, is an application of 
the mind to the phantaſm or image of ſome 
corporeal thing impreſſed in the brain: Or, 
it is a power or faculty of the ſoul, by which 
it conceives and forms ideas of things, by 
means of certain traces and impreſſions that 
had been before made on the brain by ſenſa 
tion. 

IMAGINA'TIONISTS, fanciful perſons. 

IMA'GINATIVENESS (of imaginatiuus, 
L. and neſs) fantaſticalneſs ; alſo fuſpiciouſueſs, 
jealouſy, thoughtfulneſs. | J | 

IMA'GINES (among the Romans) certain 
images of anceſtors, which the noblemen kept 
under the porches of their houſes in wooden 
caſes ; which were carried about at their fu- 
neral pay and triumphal entries. 

I'MAM (among Mabometant) is a ruler or 
governor of a moſque, and by way of emi- 
nence it fignifies one who has the ſupreme 
authority both in ſpirituals and temporals; 
but there are in moſt cities ſubordinate Imams, 
who are only concern'd in the affairs of reli- 


gion, and are in moſques much like as our 


pariſh prieſts, f g 
An IMBARK'MENT (embarguement, F.) 
an entring or being entered on ſhip · board. 
IMB AIS ED (of im and bas, F.) made low- 
er in value; mixt with a baſer metal. 
TITLED (of im and batalll, p.) 


a 


IMBA 
ed in battle array. by 
IMBE!CILNESS (imbecillitas, L. imbecil- 
lite, F.) weakneſs, feebleneſs. . 
An IMBEL'LISHING (imbelliſement F.) 
an imbelliſhment, ornament or beautifying. . . 
IMBEZ'ZLEMENT, waſte, conſumption, 
ſpoil. 
" IMBLAZ'D (of in and blape, Sax.) made 
to blaze, ſhining. "of 
IMBLA'/ZONARY (of 6laſen, F.) ſhield 
and colours with coat-armour, c. Milton. 
IMBOS/SMENT, imboſſed work, a fort 
of carving or engraving, on. which the figures 
ſtand out above the plane, on which they are 


| made. ; 
BOR'/DERED (of in and bordure, F.) 


IM 
bordered, having borders. Milton. 


| © IMBOS'OM'D (of in and borom, Sax.) 


incloſed in the boſom. | Milton. 
IMBOW'ELLED (of in, neg. and 5oyau, 
F.) a bowel, having the bowels taken out. 
IMBRA'CERY {Law term) tampering 
with a jury, the penalty of which is 20 pounds, 
and impriſonment at the pleaſure of the judge. 
To IMBROWN (from bnun, Sax, brown} 
to make brown, to darken, to obſcure, to cloud. 
M m 2 Where 


Where the mornin fun firſt warmly ſmoto 

© The open field, ing where the 1 Kade 
err the 'noon-tide bow*rs. 

| Milt. Par. Loft. 


The walking crew, 
At thy requeſt, ſupport the mity ſhoe ; 
The foot grows 15 k, that was with dirt 


imbrown'd, 


And in thy pocket gingling half-pence found, 


- To IMBRUE, 1. To ſteep ; to , 
to wet much or long. 
There ſtreams a ſpring of blood ſo faft 
From thoſe deep wounds, as all imbri'"d the face 
of that accurſed caitiff. 
DaniePs Civil War, 
Alive, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 
Whoſe arrows in my blood.their W 2 
andy: 
Theſe, where two ways in equal parts Are, 
The direful monſter from a far deſery'd, 
Two bleeding babes depending at ber ſide; 
Whoſe pan ting vitals, warm with life, ſhe 
draws, 
And in their hearts imbrues her cruel ante. 
IM'ITABLENESS (of imitabilis, I.. Th 
able, F. and neſt) a capableneſs of being imi- 
tated. 


IMHIHTATIVE unte, L.) done by 
imitation. 

IMMAC/'ULATENESS fof immaculatus, 
1. immacul?, F. and neſs) ſpotleſneſs, unde. 
flednefs. 

IMMA'NE (immanus, L.) hugenaſs, vaſt- 
neſs, outragiouſneſs, 

IMM ARCEYS'SIBLENESS (of immer 
bilis, L. and ne ſi never-fading nature, &c. 

IMM ATERITIALNESS (immaterialite, 
F.) a not being made up of matter; alſo a 
not being to the matter or purpo 


le, 
IMMATURE'NESS (inwnataras L.) un 


ripeneſs. 


— 
— 


. \ IMMEDIATENESS (of immediate, |] 


. immediat, F.) preſentneſs, a following another 
thing without any thing coming between; 
alſo the acting without means. 
" IMMED'/ICABLENESS (of immeticabilis, 
L. and neſs) incurableneſs.. . 
IMMEM'ORABLENESS (of immemora- 
2 L, and neſs) uvnworthineſs to be remem- 
red; 
IMMEMO'RIAL {in a Lav Senſe) as time 


immemorial, that was before the * of our 


king E . II. 


. IMMEMORIALNESS (of inmemerial, 


F. and neſs) the being out of mind or beyond 
the memory of man. 


IMMENSE'NESS. (of inwen/itas, L. 


Im- 


3 F. ) vaſtneſs, unmeaſuribleneſs, great- 
els, 


hugeneſs, 


wharſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated, 
IMMEN'SURABLENESS (of in neg. 


menſurabilis, L. and ne /i luc ableneſs of be 
ig meaſured,” 1 * " 


An amplitude or extenſion, 
— cannot be equailed by any finite meaſure | 


| 6— — the put» 
ting metals or minerals into ſome corrofive 
matter to reduce them to powder. 
| IMMERSION. (with — ſignĩ- 
fies, that any i is beginning: do come 
within the ſhadow of another, as. in eclipſes, 
and whenever they ſhadow of the eclip 
body. begins to fall on the body eclipſed, they 
ETL. is the time of the Jmmerfon, and 
n it goes out of the ſhadow, chat in the 
time of the, Emerſion. 
IMMETHODICALNESS (of tm for in 
neg. and met badus, L,) the being out of me. 
thod, or contrary to method; irregulari 
IM/MINEN T'NESS. (of ionnirnghrs L. and 
neſs) readineſs to come upon us, &c, being 
as it wcre hanging juſt over out heads. 
IMMODERATENESS (of inmoderatio, 
L. and neſs.) immode ration. 
IMMODESTLY (immodeſte, L. immodefe. 
ment, Fr) without modeſty. 
IMMOD'ESTNESS (sede, L. in- 
e F.) waae.of motultys or ſhamelaced - 
neſs 
IMMOR'ALNESS. (of im: and-moralitas, 
L.) want of morality, or cortrarineſs to mo- 
8 corruption of WN lewdneſs, 


IMMOR'T ALIZED Gel F.) 
rendered immortal. 

IMMOR'TALNESS ( inmertalitas, L, 
immortalite, F.) the ate of that which is im- 
mortal, a never dying. 

IMMOVE'ABLENESS (immobilitas, L. 
immobilite, F.) unmoveableneſs. 

IMMU'T ABLENESS (immutabilizas, L. 
immutabilite, F.) unchargc ableneſs. 

IMMUTABIL'ITY-(in Ged)'is an incom- 
municable attribute, and is af, eedom from 
all, kind of charge or unconftancy j both as 
to his nature and purpoſes. -+ 

Meral IMMUTABILITY: (in God) con- 
fiſts. in his. not bei- g liable to any change in 
his theughts or deſigns 3 but that what he 
wills he has willed from all eternity. 

To IMP the wirgs of one a Tame, to tat · 
niſh or ſully his reputation. 

To IMP the feathers of time with pleaſure, 
Sc. to divert one's ſelf with:recreation. 

An IMPAIR'ING 7 (p robab'y of in 

An IMPAIR/MENT: F and pyorare, L.) 
a diminiſhing, leſſening, making worſe, Ec. 
| IMPALE'MENT, an execution by driving 

a ſtake, Cc. through a man's body. 

I'M P-A N'/\NELLED-+ (probably of in and 
panean, F. a ſquatre piece) inrolled; or put into 
the roll, containi g the names of jury wr 
INM PAR/ADISED (of in and paradiſus, L. 
rape. enjoying 2 paradiſe, de- 
Mi ton. 

General IMPAR'LANCE, is when it is 
ſet down and enteted in general terms, with- 
out any ſpecial clanſe. 

Special IMP AR LANCE; is when the 


; 


lighted. 


. ty. deſires a ſarther day to anſwer, my 


wrought up to a paſſion, g 
IMA TIENTNESS (of imparientza, L. 


FM | 


eite theſe words, Salvit omnibur advantagiis, | 
IMPAR'TIALNESS (of im neg. and par- 


& 


tialite, F.) diſintereſtedneſs, a not favouring 
or inclining to one party, Cc. mote than to 


another. * 

IMpPASSIBLENESS (of abt, L. 

impaſſibilite, F.) uncapableneſs of ſuffering, 

_ IMPAS'SIONED (of in and peſfonne, :) 
Milton 


_ impatience, F.) uneaſineſs of mind under ſuf- 
ferings; alſo haſtineſs or paſſion, | 
IMPEACH ABLE, capable or liable to be 
impeached. * | | | 
o IMPEARL” (of in and perlie, F.) to 
form into pearls of dew. Milton, 
IMPEC'CABLENESS (of impeccabilis, L. 
impeccabilite, F. 
neſs to commit fin, 


IMP'ED (with Gardeners) inoculated or | 


grafted. 


IMPENDING (impendens,, L.) hanging | 


over the head, being at hand, 
IMPEN'ETRABLENESS (impenetrabili- 


te, F. of impenetrabilis, L.) uncapableneſs of | 


being penetrated, pierced, or divided into; im - 
penetrability. 

IMPEN'ITENTNESS  (imparnitentia, L..) 
impenitence, unrelentingneſs, a hardneſs of 
heart, which cauſes a man to continue in fin, 
and hinders him from repenting. | 

IMPERCEP' TIBLEN 


quality, or uncapableneſs of being perceived. 
IMPER/FECTNESS, want of perfection, 


unperfeAneſs, defeft; the want of ſomething” 


that is requiſite or ſuitable to the nature of 
the thing, F. of L. ö 


An IMPERFEC'TION' (with Printers) 
one- or more ſheets that are wanting to make 


a compleat or perfe&t book. | 


IMPE'RIOUSNESS (imperigftas L.) im- 

— lordly, domineering, &c. humour of 
IMPER/ISHABLE (of in and Eigen, 

F.) uncapable of periſhing. Milton. 
IMPERSUA'SIBLE (inperſuaſbilis, L..) 
IMPERTURBA'TION, a being free from 


that-cannot be perſuaded, 
trouble of mind, ſereneneſs, calmneſs, 


IMPER/TINENTNESS (of impertinence, | 
F. of ia negat. and pertinens, L. belonging | 


to) extravagance, nonſenſe, abſurdneſs ; alſo 
reaſonable or ill-timed troubleſomeneſs. 

IMPER'VIOUSNESS of impervivs, L. 

and neſ+) the being impracticable to be paſſed, 

oy ableneſs, or the having no way. | 

M'PE T R ABLENESS (of jmpetrabilis, 

L. and neſs) capableneſs of being gotten or ob- 


y entreaty, &c, 


IMPETRA'TION (in 0% Statutes) the | 


getting of benefices and church offices before. 


hand irom the church of Rome, which be- 


ESS (eualit“ imper- 
ceptible, F. of imperceptus, * | 


4 


: 


an incapacity or uncapable- | & 


| 


: 


: 


: 
: 
: 


im rtance, con 
| 


: 
: 
, 


Nee: hb 12 Sd 1 
IM'PIOUSNESS Cp, L. inen F. 3 

irreligion, ungod lines. The 
IMPLA'CABLENESS (implacabilitas, L. 

9 unappeaſable, or irreconcilable 
tred . 


+ IMPLANTA'TION, a ſetting. or fixing 


into. | 

To IM'PLICATE (implicatum, L. ) to-in- 
fold, wrap u in, &c. | 8 ' 

IMPLI'CITNESS of implicatus, or im- 
Plicitus, L..) a being folded or inveloped ia 
another, the not being expreſſed in plain terme, 
but only following by conſequence 3j a tacit 
underſtanding. | 

To IMPLOY! (emphyer, F.) to mind one 
buſineſs ; to keep in action. 

IMPLOY! (employ, F.) occupae 

IMPLOY'MENT J tion, buſineſs, trade, 


c. 5 
IMPOL'ITICKNESS (of in neg. politicas,, 
L. v,, Gr. and - nes). contrarine to 
the rules of poliey; imprudence,, G. 
IMPO'ROUSNESS, a being, free from, 
or the want of pores for the paſſage of ſweat, 
vapours, &c, . 2 
IMPORTANTNESS (of importance,. F.) 
ſequence, weight. 
MpORTTUNATENESS . (importwnitas, 
L.) an eager urging or preſſing, troubleſome- 
neſs, a wearying with two frequent or unſea - 
ſonable requeſts, hard dunning. f 
IMPOR/TUNE (importunus, L.] unſea-- 
ſonable. Milton, 
IMPOS'SIBLENE SS (impoſſibilizar, L. 


impoſſibilite, F.) impoſſibility, or that 


| | 


— 


l 


1 


: 


/ 


cannot be done. ; 
IMPOSITS (in frchiteFure) are ſometimes 
called Chaptrels, they being the parts on which. 
the feet of arches ſtand, or ha capitals of 
pilaſters, that ſupport arches, Theſe impoſts 
are. conformable to their proper orders. The 
Tuſcan has a plinth only; the Dorick two 
faces crowned ; the Tonick a larmier or crown 
over the two faces; the Corinthian and Come 


pꝛiite have a larmier, freeze, and other moul- 


IMPOSTUMATED., (apoſtume, F.) grown 
to an impoſtumation, i. ec, a gathering or col-. 
lection of corrupt matter in the body. 1 

IMPOV'ERISHMENT (depauperatigg, 
L.) a being made poor. & | 

IMPRAC'/TICABLENESS, (of © ba 
cable, F. and neſs) impoſſibleneſa to be done or 
effected. 

IMPREGNABLENESS (of + ble, 
F. and neſs) uncapableneſs of being by 


force, 


IMPREG/NATED (impregne,. F.) im- 


bodied, imbided, ſoaked in, 


IMPREG'NED (impregne, F.) impregna « 
ted, Mien, | | 

To IMPRES'S ſoldiers or ſeamen, is te 
compel them into the publick ſervice, 


IMPRESS'ED ((f impreſſes, L.) printed, 


longed to the king, or other lay patron. , | 


. 
{ 


mped, 


[ 
1 
* 
$ 
5 


* 


I'M 


Amped, havi an impreſſion. on it; allo 
| 'compelled 70 thi publick ſervice. _ 


IMPRESSED ſpecies (with the Peripate- 
ticks) ſpecies which (they ſay) bodies emit re- 
ſembling them, which are conveyed by the 
exterior ſenſes to the common ſenſory, theſe 
impecſſed ſpecies or impreſſions, being material 
and ſenfiblez are rendered intelligible by the 
active intellect, and being thus ſpiritualiz d 


they are thus termed as expreſſed from others. 


 IMPRES'SION (with Philoſoþhers) is a 
term apply d to the ſpecies of objects, which 
are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or impreſ- 
Gon on the ſenſes, the mind and the memory, 
IMPRESSIVE (of impreſſus, L.) apt to 
Impreſs or making an impreſſion. 
IMPRE'ST money, money given to ſoldiers, 
Oc. compelled into the publick ſervice. 

- TMPRIMING (with Hunters) is the rouſ- 
ing, unharbouring or diſlodgi 
alſo a cauſing it to forſake the herd. 

© TMPROB/ABLENESS (of improbabilis, 
L. and eſs.) unlikelineſs to be true, | 


 IMPROV!/ABLENESS (prob. of im and | 


and prowver, F. to eſſay or try, g. d. to make 
better by eſſay or trials, and ne/s,. un eſs you 


| Had rather from in and probus, L. good) ca- 


pableneſs of being improved or made better. 

- IMPROVIIDENTNESS { improvidentia, 

L.) want of forecaſt, or taking thought be- 
and. 


IMPRUDENTNESS (imprudentia, L..) 


indiſcretion, unadviſedneſs, want of delibera-- 


tion, forethought, precaution, Sc. F. 
IWPUDEN TN ESS (impudentia, L.) 


ſhameleſneſs, a being void of modeſty or eivili- 


z alſo ſaucineſe, F. mw 

IMPUL'SIVENESS, impelling, forcing 
or driving in quality. | 

IMPURE'NESS (impurites, L.) filthineſs, 
uncleanneſs, lewdneſs. 

IMPUTRESCIBILITY (of imputreſcib:- 
tis, L.)incorruptibleneſs, 

IN, as put a horſe in (with Horſemen) is to 
breed or dreſs him, by which expreſſion is un- 
derſtood, the putting bim right upon the hand, 
and upon the heels. 

INAB'STINENCE (of in neg. and abſt;- 
nentia, L.) intemperance. 

INACCES'SIBLENESS (of in neg. wy 
ſible, F. of L. and neſs) unapproachablenels, 
un- come - at- ableneſs. | | 

INACCURACY (of in neg. and 

 INACCURATENESS { accrrotus, L.) 
the want of accuracy, inartificialneſs, negli- 
gentneſs, +; + Wea Rat 

INAD'EQUATENESS (of in neg. adæ- 
guatus, L. and neſt) diſproportionateneſs. _ 

© INADVERT!/ANTNESS (of inadver- 


tance, F. and neſs) : a. want of 


heed or care; a not minding» ſufficiently. 


INALIENABLENESS (:nalicnable, F. of 
dlienare, L. and neſs) incapableneſs of being 


a'ienated, or trans erred to another by law. 


a wild beaſt ; 


. 


—— N 


INAM{IABLENESS (of inomabilis, L. and 


neſs) unloveline ſa, undeſervingneſs of love, 
To INAM'OUR {of in and amor, L.) to 
engage in love, to-indear the affection. 
.IN AP'PLICABLENESS, (of in and ap- 
plicabilis, L. and neſs) uncapableneſs of being 


applied to. Bb. | | : 

_ INARTICULATENESS (of in ard arti. 
culatus, L.) the being not articulate, indiſtinct, 
confuſed. 1 
| INARTIFI'CIALNESS (of inartificilis, 
L. and neſs) artleſneſs, unlikeneſs to have 
been performed by a work man. . 

IN AUDV/IBLENESS (of inaudibilis, L. and 
| neſs) uncapableneſs of being heard. 

IN * (inauguratus; L.) a be- 
ing admitted into the college of Augurs (a- 
mong the Romans) inſtalled, inveſted with an 
office or dignity. as 7 icy) 

IN AUSPI'CIOUSNESS (of inauſpicatus, 
L. and neſs) unpromiſiagneſs; alſo unlucki- 
\ neſs, unfortunateneſs. | 
IN'CA 7 a name or title given by the 
YNCA I Peruvians to their kings and 
princes of the blood. 98 

INCALES'CENCY (of | incalefcers, L.) 
growing hot by ſome internal motion and fer- 
mentation, or by friction. 

INCAMERA'TION (in che apoſtolick 
chancery at Rome) the union of ſome land, 
right or revenue to the dominion of the pope. 

INCANTA'TION, words or ceremonies 
uſed by magicians to raiſe deyils; or to abuſe 
the fimplicity of the people. * 

INCA'PABLENESS (of incapacitè, F.) 
the want of qualities, power or parts ſufficient 

r neceſſary to do or receive a thing. | 
'  INCAPA'CITY in matters of Benefices 


the one renders the proviſion of a benefice null 
in its original, as want of a diſpenſation for age 
in a minor, legitimation-in a baſtard, natura- 
| Beaton in a foreigner, Cc, the other is ac- 
ceſſionary, and annuls the proviſions, which at 
firſt were valid, as grievous offences and 
crimes, Cc. which vacate the benefice to all 
intents, and render the holding it irregular. 
INCAPA'CIQUSNESS (of incapax, L. and 
neſs) the wanting capacity, room or {| 
INCAR'NATED (incarnatus, L.) having 
brought or taken fleſh upon him ; alſo ſup- 
plied or filled up with new fleſh. - 
INCAR'NATIVE Bandage (with Surge- 
ons) a fillet with a nooze or eye at one end of it, 
ſo that the other may be put through it. 
INCARTATION (with Chymy/s) a puri- 
fying of gold, by means of ſilver and Ag 
ortts. | | 
INCAS/TELLED (of in and caftellum, L. 
a caſtle) incloſed within a ſort of a round 
caftle or brick, as conduits are. hey 
INCENSE, a kind of aromatick and odife- 
rous gum, ifluing out of inciſions made in the 


| 


(with the Roman Catholicks) is of two kinds; 


tree called by the ancients Thurifera, in — 


ſpiritua 
the da 
one of 


pening « 
IN'C 
refs) Ni; 
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_ 44 untuous within, and being laid or ſprink- 


— 
FE Jay's; it is of two kinds, male and fem 
bat the male is accounted the beſt ; it is white 


1c4 oa the fire immediately kindles into a 
flame; the female is ſoft: and of a more gum- 
my quality, and of a leſs agreeable ſcent. 
Roth Jews and Heathens, offered incenſe 
with their ſacrifices. 1, 
INCGEN'SED (incenſus of incendere, L. 
to burn) perfumed or famed with incenſe. - 
INCENSED (of inſenſus, of incendere, L. 
to kindle) provoked to anger, ſet in a flame. 
INCEPTTIVE (raceptivus, L.) of or per- 
taining to a beginning. | 
INCEP'TIVE 122 nitude (in Geometry) as 
for inſtance; a point has no magnitude of it- 
ſelf, but is inceptive of it. A line confidered 
one way has ho magnitude as to breadth ; but 
by its motion is capable of producing a ſur- 
face, which hath breadth. _ 


INCES'SANTNESS, continualneſs, un-“ 
| 


cealingneſs. Viet 22) 
Spiritual IN CEST, is when 2 vicar, or 
ſpiritual perſon, enjoys both the mother and 


the daughter, i. e. holds two beneſices, the 


ene of which depends upon the collation oi 
of the other. en ; 
INCES/TUOUSNESS (of inceftluoſus, L.. 
and neſs) marriage or carnal copulation with 
one that is too near of kin, Geno | 
INCH by inch, gradually, Ie} 
NCIDENCE (in Geometry) the direction 
by which one body ſtrikes upon another * 
Angle of INCIDENCE, the angle made by 
that of direction, and the antle firuck | 


hy ow 0 | 

IN'CIDENT (in a Poem) is an epiſode or 
particular action, tacked to the principal ac- 
tion or depending on. it. 


| 


INCIDENT'AL, happeaing or falling out | 


* 


occaſionally. | 9. | 

INCIDENTALNESS, the quality of hap- 
pening or falling out occaſionally. . 

IN'CIDENTNESS (of iacidens, L. and 
refs) liableneſs. | ny ; 

INCIR'CLED (encircle, F. of in and cir- 
_ L.) encompaſſed or ſurrounded with a 
circle, | | | | 

INCI'SORY (iaciſarius, L..) that cutteth. 

INCITEMENT (7ncitamentum, L.) in- 
ducement, motive. , + $349 ; 

INCIVILNESS (iacivilite, F. incivilis, 
5 2 neſs) uncivility, rudeneſs, unmanner- | 
ine ſs. 

INCLEMENT (inclement, L..) unkind, 
unmerciful, rigorous. Milton, 5 
INCLEMIENTNESS (inclamentia, L. in- 
c/emence, F.) rigorouſneſs, ſharpneſs, unmer- 
ciſulneſs. . 1 | 

INCLINABLENESS, proneneſs to, apt- 
neſs, affection, natural diſpoſition,,, 
 INCLINA'TION of Meridians (in Dial- 
ling) is the angle that that hour-line on the 
globe, which is perpendicular to the dial plane, 
makes with the Meridian, 


ale; 


8 
+ Jo ate I'N L | | 
INCLINATION of the planet of the 
| otbits of the planets to the plane of the eclip- 
tick, are by Aſtronomers accounted as follows x 
the orbit of Saturn makes an angle of 2 de- 
grees. 30 minutes; that of Jupiter x degree 
and 1 third ; that of Mars is a ſmall matter 
leſs than 2 degrees; that of Yenus is 3 de- 
* x third; that of Marcury is 
; | 


. 
* 


1. To bend, to lean, to tend towards any 


Her houſe inclineth unto death, and ber 
paths unto the dead. Prov. xi. 18. 
Still to this place 
My heart inclines, ſtill hither turn my eyes; 
Hither my feet unbidden find their way. 
| Note. 
2. To be favourably diſpoſed to, to feel de- 
ſire beginning. | — 
Doth his majeſty -. 
Incline to it, or no? 
— He ſeems indifferent; 
Or rather ſwaying more upom our 


Shateſ.. H. V. 


rection to any place or ſtate. 
The timely dew of ſleep, 
Now falling with ſoft ſlumb' ring weight 


inclines 
Our eyelids, | Milton. 
Thus tar both armies to Belinda yield ; 
Now to the baron fate inclines the field. 
Pope, 
to bend; to incurvate. 
| With * _ my body I inclin'd, 
. As to ſome being of ſuperior kind, 
And, made my court. Wy 
| Dryden: Flower and Leaf. 
INCLINING (inclinatus, L. inclinant, 
Zed buwing or bending to, ing forwards, 
| INCLOIS'TERED (of ia and cloitrer, F.) 
ſhut up in a cloiſter or monaſtery, _ 
INCLUSIVENESS (of inclyfivus, L.) of 
an including quality, | 
INCOG - (of incognitus, L.) pri- 
.INCOG'NITO & vately, unknown. 
INCO/GITANTNESS 7 (incogitantia, 
INCO'GITATIVENESs © L.) a not 
W or minding, thoughtleſneſs, heed- 
leſneſs, | | 
INCOHERENTNESS (of | in» coberers, 
L.) diſagreement, or not ſuiting well toge- 
ther. 92 4 ' 
INCOMBUST'IBLEINESS (qualite incom- 
buſtible, F. of in neg. and combuſtibilis, L.) 
a quality that will not burn 
INCOMBUS'TIBLE Ch, a fort of linen 
cloth, made from a ſtone in the form of talc, 
which ſtone is called Loi Amiantbus and 
Aſeeſtas, | This cloth is ſaid to be of that na- 
ture, that it will not be conſumed, tho" 
thrown and let to lie never ſo long in a vio- 
lent hot fire; and therefore in ancient times 
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To INCLINE. 1. To give a tendency or 


2. To turn the defire towards any thing: 3. 
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Pliny relates) ſhrouds were made of it, and | will not ſquare or agree with another, 

N. _ ies, to wrap the corps, INCOMPLETE ESS (in and completu;, * 
—2 of the body might de preſerved — lete, unfiniſhed quality. by © 
diſtin from choſe of the wood of the fone- | INCOMPO/SEDNESS, diforderednefs, the It 
ral fle. And writers relate, that the princes being out of frame, or diſturbed in mind. jure 
of Tartary ue it for the ſame purpoſe at this“ INCOMPRESSIBLE (of # neg. and com- Ih 
day. And it 4sthe matter of which: perpe-|| preffibitis, L.) not to be compreſſed or ſqueez- poſit 
tuul hamps were made. The tone, is ed cloſe together. A 18 
the matter orf it, tis found in ſeveral places, | INCOMPRESSIBILITY An incapa- a har 
as Chtna, Italy and Wales, and alſo fome in INCOMPRESSIBLENESS | bleneſs of IN 
Sotlam, Pliny relates, that be was himſelf | being compreſſed or ſqueezed cloſe together. a col, 
ut à great entertainment, where the napkins] INCONCEPVABLENESS, quality, na- branc 
of this cloth being taken foul from the table, {| ture or property, that cannot be conceived. per, 
were thrown into the fire, and by that means INCON NGEAL/ABLENESS (of in and moul, 
were taken out fair and finer than if they | congelabilis, L.) nature or quality that cannot js dot 
had been waſhed; As to the manner of ma- | be congealed or frozen, the p 
king chis cloth, Paulus Venetus, relates, that INCON'GRUOUSNESS (intongruitar, of an 
he wies informed by an intendant of the | I..) difagreeablenefs, unfitnefs, irregularity, and c 
mines in Tartary, that this mineral (that is Sc. | matic 
found in à certain mountain there) is firt{ INCON/SEQUENTNESS (inconſequentia, IN 
ponnded in a braſs mortar, to ſeparate the L.) weakneſs of arguing, when the concluſion hover 
earthy part from it, and that it is afterwards does not follow, or cannot be fairly drawn IN 
woven into cloth, | from the premiſes, « unblar 

But in two trials that were made before] INCONSIDER ABLENESS, worthleſacſ, IN 
the royal ſociety in Landon, a piece of this | Se. not worthy of regard or notice, plying 
cloth of twelve inches long, and fix broad, INCONSIDERATENESS (iacenſid eran- An 
which weighed 24 drams, being put into a | fa, L.) want of thought, thoughtleſneſs, | labour 
ftrong fire for ſome minutes, it loft one dram INCONSIST'ENTNESS (of is neg. con. © his wi 
each time. ES Menria, L. and meſs) a nbt agreeing, ſuiting, | perſon 

INCOMMEN'SSURABLE Quantities | or conlifting with; 2 being incompatible. | that er 
(with Mathematicians) are ſuch, which have INCONSO'LABLENESS, a ſtate of un- INC 
no aliquot part, or any common. meafure that comfortableneſs, or that will not admit o, ing cu! 
may meaſure them; as the diagonal and fide | comfort. | ; IN. 
of à ſquare ; for altho* that each of thoſe INCONSTANTNESS (inconflantia, L.) gareleſ; 
lines have infinite aliquot parts, as the half, aunſteadinelſs, changeablenels, fickleneſs. INC 
the third, &c. yet not any part of the one,, INCONTEST'IBLENESS (of inconteſ- (in Dio 
be it never ſo ſmall, can poſſibly meaſure the f tile, F.) indiſputableneſs. _ & from tl 
other. | R INCON'TINENTNERS (of intontinene ; have cc 

INCOMMEN/SURABLENESS (of in- | tia, L.) incontinence, a not abſtaining from made b 

commenſurabilite, F.) uncapableneſs of being | unlawful deſires, lack of moderation in luſts which 
mes ſured by any other equal quantity. and affetions ; unchaſtity. courſe, 

INCOM MENSURATENESS (of in neg. INCONVENIENTNESS (of inconveniens, IND, 

and commenſuratirs, L. and neſs) incommen- | L. ) a want of — F.) dam 
ſarable quality. 5 NCONVERTIBLENESS (of is and con- IND! 

INCOMMOMDIOUSNFSS (incommoditas, vertibilis, L.) ineapableneſs of being convert- cence, F 

L. incommeditg,”F.) inconvenientnefs, incon- | ed or turned; unalterableneſs. | handſom 
veniency. Manis INCOR'/PORALNESS (of incorporalitar, IND} 

INCOMMUNICABLENESS (incommu- L.) the being without a body, lis, L.) 

nicabilis, L.) fnedmmunicable quality ; that INCOR/PORATED ( incorporatus, L. in- INDY 
uncapableneſs of being imparted to others. corpore, F.) imbodied, formed or admitted into rians) ar 

INCOMPACT'NESS (of incompatus, L.) | corpotation or ſociety. mined fi 

the being not compact, or cloſe joined toge- | INCOR'PORATED (with Ct) mix- definite 
ther. * . ed well or united, as the paiticles of one body whatſoen 

INCOM'PARABLENESS, incomparable | with thoſe of another, ſo as to appear an uni- nite, y. 

nature or quality, | form ſubſtance, n, any, 

INCOMPAT'1BLENESS (incompatibitize, | © INCORRECT/NESS (of incorreFus, L.) IND 

F.) a being incompatible, antipathy, contra- | faultineſs. +=: 3 bounds o 
ety, > een 4 INCOR'RIGIBLENESS (of incorrigible, INDE 

INCO MPEN'SABLENESS (of „ and | F. of in neg. and corrigibilis, L.) quality e capablene 
compenſare, L..) uncapableneſs of being com- temper, Sc. that will not be amended. | IND! 

penſated or recotmpenſed. | | INCORRUPTIBIL'!ITY (with Metafpby- | Hrabilis, 
INCOM PETENTNESS (incompetence, F. | ſiciant) is an inability not to be. | ſtrated, 
of incomperens;} L.) inſufficiency, inability. INCRASSA'TION, a rendring fluids | INDE 

INCOMPETIBLENESS (of ia neg. and —_— — before by the mixture of leſs _ or « 

erible, F.) the condition of a thing, that | fAui hes © 0. | u Writin 
7 22 rg: rout 6 6 N — INCRE ATE | 


1 v1ds 
leſs 


IN 


INCREA'TE (of in neg. and creatus, L.) 
fs that which does not depend upon another 
by creation, uncreated, 


INCRED'ULOUSNESS (ineredulitar, L. 


incredulite, F.) unbelieving temper, Tc, 

INCROACH'INGNESS, incroaching dif- 
poſition or quality, 

INCRUST'ED (incruſtatus, L.) made into 
a hard cruſt. 

INCRUSTED Column (in ArchireFure) is 
a column conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of ſlender 
branches of ſome precious marble, agate, jaſ- 

Sc. maſticated or cemented around a 
mould of brick, or any other matter ; which 
is done for two reaſons, the one is to fave 
the precious ſtones, or to make them appear 
of an uncommon largeneſs, by the neatneſs 
and cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, when the 
maſtick is of the ſame colour, 

IN/CUBATED (iacubatus, L.) brooded or 
hovered over, as by a bird on her eggs or neſt. 

INCUL'/PABLENESS (iaculpabilis, L.) 
unblameableneſs, &c. 8 

INCUM'/BENCY (of incumbens, L.) a 
plying, performing, occupying. ; 

An INCUM'BENT (of incumbere, L. to 
labour ſtrenuouſly; becauſe he ought to bend 
his whole ſtudy to diſcharge his function) a 
perſon who has the care or cure of ſouls, one 
that enjoys a benefice, 

INCU'RABLENESS, incapableneſs of be- 
ing cured, | 

INC U'RIOUSNESS (of incurioſus, L.) 
tareleſneſs, heedleſmeſs, 

INCURV A'TION of the Rays of Light 
(in —_— is the variation of a ray of light, 
from that right line in which its motion would 
have continued, were it not for the reſiſtances 
made by the thickneſs of the medium thro”. 
which it paſſes, ſo as to hinder its ſtrait 
courſe, and turn it aſide. 

_ INDAM'MAGEMENT (of endommager, 
F,) dammage, hurt, prejudice. 

INDE'CENTNESS (indecentia, L. inde- 
cence, F.) unbecomingneſs, unſeemlineſs, un- 
handſomneſs. 

INDEFATIG ABLENESS (indefatigabi- 
lis, L.) unwearied diligence or application. 

: INDE/FINITE Pronouns (with Gramma- 
rians) are ſuch that have a looſe and undeter- 
mined ſignification, and are called either in- 
definite | Wnt Perſonal, as whoſoever, 
whatſoever, each, other ; Or, Pronouns inde- | 
Fnite, which relate both to perſon and thing; 
as, any, one, none, and the other. 

INDEF/INITENESS, uncapableneſs of 

unds or limits, unlimitedneſs. 

INDEL/IBLENESS (of #ndelibilis, L.) un- 
capableneſs of being blotted out or deſtroy d. 

INDEMON/STRABLENESS (indemon- 
— L.) incapableneſs of being. demon- 


INDEN'TURE (indentura, L.] an agtee- 
ment or contract between two or more perſons 
in writing, indented at the top, and anſwer - 


IN 


| ing to another copy, which contains the ſame 
covenants and articles to be kept by the other 
party, Ip. — 
INDEPENDENT (with Meraphyſician: ) 
is when one thing does not depend on another, 
as its cauſe. x 
" INDEPENDENCE (independante, F.) ab- 
ſoluteneſs, a having no dependance on another. 
" "INDEPEN/DENTISM, che ftate or con- 
dition of being independent, / 
INDEPEN'/DENTS, a ſect of Proteſtant 
diſſenters, who deny all ſubordination in the 
mini&ry, and hold that every particular church 
or congregation "are inveſted with ſufficient 
power to act and do every thing, that relates 
to religious government, within itfelf, and is 
not at all ſubject or accountable to any other 
church or churches, or their deputies, nor to 
their aſſemblies or ſynods, D 
They allow that tho“ one church may ad- 
viſe or reprove another, yet has no authotity 
to cenſure or excommunicate, that there js no 
abſolute occaſion for ſynods or councils at all, 
and that their reſolutions are to be conſidered 
only as wiſe or prudent advices, and not as 
decifions to be peremptorily ys 


tiſe in all other matters they agree with tlie 
generality of Preteſtants, cake 
INDETER'MINED Problem (with Marke- 
maticians) is one which is capable of an infinite 
number of anſwers ; as to find out two num- 
bers, whoſe ſum, together with their product, 
ſhall be equal to a given number; or to'make 
a rhomboid ſuch, that the rectangle under 
the ſides be equal to a given ſquare ; both of 
which problems will have infinite ſolutions. / 
INDEX (of a Legaritbm) is the character 
or exponent of it, and is that figure, which 
ſhews of how many places the abſolute num- 
ber belonging to the Legarithm does conſiſt, 
and of what nature it is, whether it be an 
integer or fraction. Thus in this Legaritbm 
2. 562293, the number ſtanding on the left 
hand of the point is called the Index, and ſhews 
that the abſolute number anſwering to it con. 
ſiſts of three places; for it is always one more 
than the Index. ' Again, if the abſolyte num- 
ber be a fraction, then the Index of the Lo- 
garitbm hath a negative fign, and is marked 
thus, 2. 562293. a Kr 


is that quantity ſhewing to what power it is to 
be involved, as 43 ſhews that à is to be in- 
volved to the third power, Sr. n 

IN DEXES of Powers (in Algebra) are the 
exponents of powers: Thus 2 is the Index or 
Exponent of the ſecond power or ſquare, 3 of 
the third power or cube, 4 of the fourth 

wer or biquadrate, CR. 2 

INDICA'TION Curative (with Phyſicians) 
thoſe indications that ſhew how the diſeaſe 18 


the preſent time. 


INDICATIONS, figns, marks, tokens, 
&. Nn point og 


* 


r — 


As to the general articles of faith and prac 


IN'DEX of a Ruantity (with Algebraifts) 


to be removed that a patient labours under at 
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reges eee 03 200) 71 Ine 
pointing out ſomething to be done. enſer, F, of diſpenſare, L.) uncapableneſs 6 
INDICATIONS Preſervatory, are thoſe ing diſpenſed with, | * 1 
that ſhew what is to be done for the preſerva- |; INDISPOSED (of in neg. and diſpofitus, ment 
tion and continuance of health,  _ - ba bo in body or mind, fick, is tru! 
INDICATIONS Vital, are ſuch as refpe& |, INDISBU'T ABLENESS, unqueſtionable- go 
the life of the patient, his ſtrength and way | neſs, ſo great certainty as not to be argued hi 
R N „ days, | 
INDIC'ATIVE (of indicativus, L.) ſhew- INDISSOU'V ABLENESS, uncapableneſs round 
ing or declaring. e lot being diſſolved, Ce. but is ſ 
. .."INDICT'ED (of indi&us, L.) told, ſhew'd, INDISTIN'GUISHABLENESS (of iu. INI 
declared; alſo accuſed or impeached in a court | diſtinguibilis, L.) uncapa bleneſs to be diſtin. ralifts) 
of judicature, , vas | guiſhed, _ n INE 
. ...INDIC'TION (with Chronologers) the ſpace. |. INDIVIS'IBLENESS ( Tndivifibilire, f. L.) inf 
of 15 years : This account began at the diſ- | indiviſibifis, L. and neſs) uncapableneſs of be- INE 
. miſſion of the council of Nice, A. C. 312. | ing divided. | L.). un 
Tndiftion alſo ſigniſies the convocation of ang INDIVIS'IBLES (indivifibilia, L.) thingy teemed 
_ecclefiaſtical aſſembly, as of a ſynod or coun- | that cannot be divided, INE 
eil, and even a diet. I INDOCIBLENESS 2 (isdocilitas, L. in- ayoidab 
_. .INDIF/FERENTNESS (indifferentia, L.. INDO'CILNESS Aecilite, F.) un- INE 


ſenſibleneſs of pain or grief ; alſo an uncon- 


. indifference, F.) the having little or no con- | | 
, cernedneſs, regardleſneſs. 


cern or affection for; alſo middle nature or 
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quality, neither beſt or worſt. 

_ INDIGENTNESS. (iadigentia, L. indi- 

Sener F.) needineſs, poverty. 
NDIGEST'EDNESS (of indigeſtus, L. 


indi geſte, F. and neſs) the not being digeſted ; 


contuſedneſs, want of order. | 

__INDIGEST'IBLENESS, uncapableneſs of 

bevy digeſted. | 

_ INDIG/NANT (indignant, L.) angry. 
IN DIcO a kind of ſtony ſubſtance, 
IN'DIGO g brought from the caſt-ward, 


uſed in dying blue. It is a fecula procured. 
rom the leaves of a ſhrub, frequent in the 
+ Eaſt and Wet. Indies, where they plant and 


cultivate it with great carte; when it is ripe, 
i. e. when the leaves are brittle, and break 
by only touching, they cut them, tie them 
up in bundles, and lay them to rot in large 
vats of river or ſpring water. In three or four 
days the water boils by mere force of the plant 
heating it, c. upon this they ſtir it up with 

arge poles, and then letting it ſtand to ſettle 
again, take out the wood, which is now void 
both of leaves and bark. Afterwards they 
continue to ſtir what remains at bottom divers 
times z after it has ſettled for good, they let 
out the water, take the ſediment which re- 
mains at bottom, put it into forms or moulds, 
and expoſe it in the air todry ; and this is 


indigo. | 
. INDIRECT! Mzaes or Syllogiſn (in Logick) 


are the 5 laſt modes of the firſt figure, ex- 
preſſed by the barbarous words Baralipren, 


To :NDORYE (endeſſer, F.] to write one's 
rame on the back of a money bill. 
INDOW'MEN'T (of in and dowaire, F. a 
dowry) a beſtowment ; a gift of nature, kn 
accompliſhment, as to nature gifts or parts, 
IN DU'B1TABLENESS, undoubtedneſs, 


"Ar gt ef 
INDUC/TIVE (of indu#us, L.) apt to 
induce or lead into. Milton. 
INDUL'GENCES (with Roman Catholic) 
pardons Which the Church gives to penitents, 
in remitting the puniſhment due to their ſins, 
which otherwiſe they would be obliged to un- 
dergo, either in this world or in purgatory. 
INDUL'GENTNESS (iadalgentia, L.) in- 
dulgence; indulgent nature. 
INDURANCE, bearing, ſuffering, hold- 
ing out. | | 
INDURA'TION, a giving a harder con- 
ſiſtence to things by a greater ſolidity of their 
particles; or a diſſipation of the thinner parts 
of any matter, ſo that the remainder is left 
harder. 
INDUST R IOUSNESS (indyftria, L.) 
obey, pains taking, diligence, labour, 
IN EF'FABLENESS (zmeffabilis, L.) un- 
{peakableneſs, &c. | 
 INEFFICA'CIOUSNESS (inch, L.) 
ineffe ctualneſs. | 
INEF/F:CACY 2 (rnefficacite, F. 


inefficacy, unfruitfulneſs. 


INEFFEC/TUALNESS' F of inefficax, L.) 
INEL'EGANT (inelegans, L.) uneloquent; 


Celant is, Dabitis, Friſeſomorum. alſo not having any gracefulneſs or beauty, does not 
- , INDIRECT'NESS (of indirefus, L.) un- | &c. 2 | de diſabu 
fair dealing or management. | . INELEGANTNESS 7 (inelegartia, L.) INFE( 
, INDISCERN/IBLENESS, uncapableneſs INEL/EGANCY t want of elegan- ſectious x 
of being diſcerned. | | cy, beauty, grace, Cc. | INFF( 
/» . INDISCERP IBLENESS (of in neg. and INE'/QUABLENESS (of in neg. and £947 * or infecti 
diſcerptus, L.) a term uſed by Phileſephers, to | bilis, L.) uncapableneſs of being made equal | INFE 
Hegnity a being inſeporgble. or even. | FE , unfruitfu 

INDISCREET*NESS, want of diſcretion INE'QUALNESS. (of in neg. &qualitas, | INFE] 
or judgment; imprudence, inconfideration, L. inegalite, F. and neſs) inequality. | _ INFE 
% INDISPEN'SIBLENESS (of in and 4. INEQUALATY of natural Days, the' the inſerier, 


| 


ſun 


erring quality, impoſſibility of deceiving or 


L N. 


uppoſed vulgarly to mea ſure our time 
fp A it is very far from 1 ſo; 2 


as it 1s impoſhble for a good clock or move- 


ment to keep time with the ſun : ſo one that | 


is truly ſuch, will meaſure time more truly, 
go exacter thap any ſun-dial, | 

wr reaſon of the inequality of natural 

days, is, that the motion of the earth itſelf, 

round its ö xis, is not exactly equal or regular, 

but is ſometimes ſwiſter and ſometimes ſlower. 


— 


INER'RABLENESS (of in and erra 
L.) infa!libility, uncapableneſs of erring, 
INES TIMABLENESS (of ineftimavilis, 
L.).uncapableneſs of being juſtly valued, eſ- 
teemed, Se. | | 
INEV'iTABLENESS (inevitable, F.) un- 
ayoidablenefs, * © nn 
INEXCU'SABLENESS (inexcuſabilis, I..) 
uncapableneſs, or undeſervingneſs to be ex- 


cuſed. 
INEXHAUSTIBLENESS, uncapableneſs 
of being emptied or drawn dry. 1 
INEX'ORABLENESS (inexorabilis, L.) 
temper or humour not to be intreated. 
INEXPE/DIENCY (of in neg. and expe- 
dien, L.) inconyeniency, unfitneſs. 
INEXPERIENCEDNESS, want of ex- 
ence. 
INEXPTABLENESS (inexpiabiliz, L.) 
uncapableneſs of being expiated. 
INEX'P L ICABLENESS (inexplicabils, 
2 uncapableneſs of being explained. 
NEXPRESSIBLENESS fof in neg. and 
expreſus, L. apd ner) uocapablebeſs of being 
expreſſed, 85 Ps 
INEXPUG/N ABLENESS (inexpugnabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being conquered or over- 
come by fight, invincibleneſs. 
INEXTIN'GUISHABLENESS (inextin- 
guibilis, L.) unquenchableneſs. 
INEXT|RP'/ABLENESS (inextirpabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being rooted out. 
INEX'TRICABLENESS (7nextricabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being diſentangled or 
extricated. .- | | 
INFAL'LIBLENESS (infallibilir, L.) un- 


being deceived. 
IN'FAMOUSNESS (of infamia, L.) in- 
famy, infamous quality, condition, Cc. 
INFATUATED Ferre L. infatue, 
do! made or become fooliſh, beſotted, pre- 
eſſed in favour of a perſon or ching, which 
does not deſerve it ; ſo far that he can't cafily 


de diſabus'd. 
INFEC'/TIOUSNESS (of ifi, L.) in- 
wus nature, Ec. 3 
INFEC'TIVE, apt or tending to infect, 
or infection. n 
INFECUND'NESS (of infecurditas, L.) 
itfulneſo, barrenneſs. 
INFELIV'CITOUS (ieh, L.) unhappy. 


| 


N 


IN 

INFERNALNESS (the beiog af the na- 
ary, En tf aol "Then; ad 
r ny ED aL +... 


F 
at has no bounds, 


leſs, endleſs, ; 

imits: infinite implies 'a contr 
have terms or bounds to its 
this ſenſe God only is infinite. The words is 
alſo uſed to hgnify that which had a begin- 


uman ſouls, 


Unbounded, boundleſs, unlimited, immenſe. 
Impoſſible. it is, that God ſhould withdraw 

his preſtnce from any thing, becauſe the 

ſubſtance of God is infinite, Hooker, 

What's time, when on eternity we think ? 

A thouſand ages in that ſea muſt fink ; 

Time's nothing but a word; a million 


Thou Pri power, whoſe ſecret will can- 
trouls b 
The inward bent and motion of our ſouls! 
Why haft thou plac'd ſuch infinite degrees 
Between the cauſe and cure of my Aifeale ? 
Prior. 
Even an angel's comprehenſive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haſt wrought ; 
Our vaſt conceptions are by ſwelling brought, 
Swallow'd and loft in infinite, to nought. 
Ie s byperbollicaly uſed for large, grout 
2. It is r ally uſed for , great 
as in abate? ſpace or duration, we ſhould 455 
millions of ages or miles. 
NFINITE Line (in Geometry) an indefi» 
nite or undeterminate line, to which no bounds 
or limits are RE a | * N 
IN'FINITE iy itſelf (in Meraphyficl:] is 
not that which is We A 0 reference to * 
the ſand, ſtars, @c. becauſe their number 
cannot be diſcovered by any man; but as God, 
INFINITE, in reſpect to us, as the fand, 
ſtars, Ce. becauſe their number cannot be 
diſcovered by any man. 1 
Infiniteſy INFINITE Fract ion (in Aritb- 
metick) are thoſe whoſe numerator being one, 
are together equal to unite ; from whence it is 
deduced that there are progreſſions infinitely 
farther than one kind of infinity. * 


he is not bòunded by place, ſpace or duration; 
but is without limits or bounds, without be - 
inning or end. 
INFI'NITUDE (of infiaitus, L.) infinite- 
neſs, boundleſneſs. Milton, 
INFIRM'NESS (infirmitas, L.) weakneſs, 
feebleneſs of body, fickneſfs. 
INFLAMI/MABLENESS (of inflammeb/:, 
F. of inflammare, L.) capableneſs of being in- 
' flamed or ſet on fire. 
INFLAMMATION (in Medicine) a bliſ- 
tering heat, a tumour occaſioned by an ob- 
ſtruction, by means whereof the blood in the 


_ INFE'RIORNESS (rnfer:orite, F. or of 
inſerior, L. and ai] lower rank or degree. 


| fleſh and muſcles, flowing into ſome part faſter 
Nnz | than 


IN'FINITE (infioityry L. infini Found | 
$ or - 

5 te 

„ and in 


9 | ning, but ſhall have no end, as angels and 
INENERGETHCAL-. Bodies (with Narp- | h f . hs Wer 


ralifts) are ſuch as are unactive and dogg, INFINITE (I, F, infinitur, % * 
of i 


Is full as far from infinite as one. Denbam. 
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INFINITENESS (in God) is an incommu- 
nicable attribute; by which is meant, that 
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IN 
thin it can run off again, ſwells up and cauſes 
a tenſion with an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs 
and heat. 
TNFLA'TE Expreſſion, an expreſſion ſwel- 
ling with big words; but to no great pur- 


e. | 
INTLATION (in Medicine) a puffing vp, 
a windy ſwelling, the extenſion of a part oc- 
caſioned by windy humours. 
INFLEC'TION (with Grammar.) is the 
variation of nouns and verbs in their ſeveral 
caſts, tenſes and declenſions. 


= 


* 


INFLEC- 


of any Curve 
(Geometry) is 
that point or 
place where 
the curve be- 
zins to bend 
back again a 
a dontrary Way. 
As for in- 
ſtance, when 
a curve line 
Fo N . 1 , as A, F, K, 
is ly concave and partly convex towards 
——_ line, as A, B, or towards a fixt 
point, as the point F, which divides the con- 
cave from the convex part, and conſequently 
is at the beginning of the one, and the end 
of the other; it is called the point of inflec- 
tion, as long as the curve be continued on to- 
wards F, keeps its courſe the ſame; but the 
point K is called the point of retrogreſſion, 
where it begins to reflect back again towards 
that part or ſide where it took its original. 
INFLE/CTION (in Opricks) à multiplex 
reflection of the rays of light, cauſed by the 
unequal thickneſs of any medium; fo that 
the motion or progreſs of the ray is hindered 
frag: going on in a right line, and is inflefed 
or bent back on the infide by a curve. 
 INFRAMUNDANE (of infra, beneath, 
and  mundanus, L.) beneath or below the 
world, | 
To INFR AN'CHISE (of affranchir, F.) 
to ſet free, to give one his liberty; to make 
a freeman or denizen; to incorporate into 
a ſociety or body polinck. 
INFRAN'CHISEMENT (affranchiſſement, 
F.) a making free, Cc. alſo delivery, diſ- | 
charge, releaſe. 
 INFRAN!GIBLENESS (of infrangibilis, | 
L.) uncapableneſs of being broken. 


INFREQUENCY (of infrequentia, L..) 


ſeldomneſs. 
To IN FU MATE (infumare, L.) to ſmoke 
or dry in, the ſmoke. 
INGENI'ER. See Engineer. 
INGLORIQUSNESS (of 4inglorius, L.) 
diſhonourabieneſs, &c. 
IN'GRESS (with Afronomers) fignifies the 
ſun's entrirg the firft ſeruple of one of the 
four cardinal ſigns ; efpecially Aries. 


TION Point 


I'N 
Ixus TABLE (ingu/abilis, L.) that 
may not or cannot be taſted. 

INH AB'IT ABLENESS (of inbabitabilis, 
L.) unfitneſs or incommodiouſneſs to be in- 
habited, | 

IN HER/ITANCE (jus, hereditarium, L.. 
heritage, F.) an eſtate, whether it come by 
ſucceſſion or purchaſe; as every fee fimple 
and fee tail. 

INHOLDER (of inne and healwan, Sax, 
to hold or keep) an inn-keeper ; alſo a maſter 
of a houſe, _ 

INHOSPIT ABLENESS (of inbeſeitalitat, 
L.) inhoſpitable temper or behaviour; diſ- 
courteouſneſs to ſtrangers or gueſts. 

INHUMANNESS (inhumanitas, L. in- 
bumanite, F.) is as it were a putting off, or 
{tripping one's ſelf of human nature; ſavage 
nature, cruelty, barbarity, 

INIMI'T ABLENESS (inimitabilis, L.) 
quality, Sc. that cannot be imitated, : 

INITIA'LIA (among the Romans) a name 
given to the myſteries of Ceres. 

To IN JOY? (of is and jourr, F.) to take 
pleaſure in; alſo to poſſeſs. 

INJOY'MENT (of in and jouifſance, F.) 
pleaſure, poſſeſſion, 

_ INJUDFCIOUSNESS (of in neg. and 
Judicieux, F.) want of judgement, diſcretion, 


6. | 

INJU'RIOUSNESS (of injurieſus, L.) 
hurtful quality, injury, wrong, @c. 

IN'JURY (with Civilians) a private offence 
committed deſignedly, and with an evil inten- 
tion to any man's prejudice. | 

I'NK- Horn (of inck, Dut. and hon, Sax.) 
a veſſel to hold ink. 

INKINESS (of inch, Dut.) inky nature; 
alſo ſmearedneſs or being blotted with ink. 

INLARGE'MENT (elargiſſement, F.) an 
enlarging or making more large; an expatiat- 
ing or treating more largely. | 

An INLAV“, an inlaid work, or what is 
inlaid. Milton, 

INLAYD' Work (of in and leagan, Sax.) 
worked in wood or metal, with ſeveral pieces 
of different colours curiouſly put together, 
See geg. 

INLIGHTIEN ED (of in and Uhwan, Sar. 
to make light) having received, or being made 
light ; being made to know what was before 
unknown. | 

IN-MATES (in Law) are ſuch as for mo- 
ney dwell jointly in the ſame, houſe with ano- 
ther man, but in different rooms, paſſing in 
and out at the fame door, and not being able 
to maintain themſelves. 

IN'MOST (of inmerr, Sax.) the moſt 
inward, | * | 
INL, inwardly. Milton. 

INNS of Court, are four particular bouſes 
or colleges for the entertainment of ſtudents 
in the law, wwr>z. . 


Gray's INN, anciently the manor houſe of 
| baron Gray, in the reign of king Edward III. 
| ; * LIxceln' s 


> V 


IN 


1 houſe, by Henry Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln. | ba * 

The two Temples, the inner and the mid- 
dle, which were anciently the habitation of 
the knights Templars; to which the outward 
Temple was added afterwards, called F/ſex 


Houſe, _ | 
INNS F Chancery are eight, a ted for 
young ſtudents i 4. law. 5 

1. Barnard's INN, which once belong'd 
to Dr. Macworth, dean of Linceln; and in 
the poſſeſſion of one Lionel Barnard, 

2. Clement's INN, once a meſſuage belong- 
ing to the pariſh of St. Clements Danes, | 

3. Clifford's INN, ſome time the dwelling 
houſe of Malcolm de Herſy, and afterwards of 
the Chffords, earls of Cumberland, of whom 
it was rented, Tees 

4. Furnival's INN, once the manfion of 
Sir Richard Furnival, and afterwards of the 
Talbots, earls of Sbretusbury. 

5. Lien's INN, once a private houſe, 
known by the name of the Black Liow. 

6. New INN, once the dwell houſe of Sir 
J. Tyncaulx, which has been alſo called Our 
Lady's Inn, 

7. Staples INN, fo called, becauſe it for- 
merly belonged to the merchants of the ſtaple, 

8. Thavy's INN, anciently the dwelling 
houſe of John Thawy, armourer of London, 

And alſe Serjeants INN, two houſes of a 
higher rank, ſet apart for the judges and ſer- 


jeants at law. 
| INN-HOLDERS were 
incorporated Anno 1505. 
They conſiſt of a maſter, 
three wardens, about 
24 aſſiſtants, and 112 on 
the livery. Their ar- 
morial enſigns are azure, | 
a chevron argent be- 
tween three oat-garbes 
| or, on a chief of the ſe- 
cond, St. Julian's croſs Their creſt a 
ſtar on a helmet and torſe involy'd in clouds. 
Their ſupporters. two horſes. Their hall is 
on Collepe-b1ill. 
INNATE'/NESS (of innatus, L. and neſs) 
inbornneſs, inbredneſs, naturalneſs. 
INNAVIIGABLENESS (of innavigadilis, 
L.) unfitneſs to be ſailed in. 
INNOCENTNESS, guiltleſneſs, harm- 
leſneſs; alſo ſimpleneſs. 
INNOCUOQUSNESS (of innocuzs, L.) 
mleſneſs, 
INNU'MER ABLENESS (of innumerabilis, 
L, uncapableneſs of being numbered. 
NNUMEROUS innumerus, L.) innu- 
merable. M. ton. 
INOBEDIENCE (inobedientia, I..) diſ- 
ebedience. 1 
INOFFENSIVENESS (of in and offenſive, 
F.) inngcentneſs, harmleſneſs. 


Lia INN, firſt built, for his on 


| 


IN 
INOFFI'CIOUSNESS (of 'inoffcioſur, L.) 


back wardneſs in doing any good office. 


INOR'DINATE Proportion (in Numbers) 
is as follows ; ſuppoſe three magnitudes in one 
rank, and three others proportionate to them 


in another, then compare them in a different 


order; as theſe three numbers 2 3 9 being 
in one tank, and theſe three other 8 24 36 in 
another rank proportional to the precedent in 


a different order, ſo that 2 ſhalt be to 3 as 24 
to 36, and 3 to 9 as 8 to 24 ;'then caſt away 


the mean terms in each rank, conclude the 
firſt 2 in the firſt rank is to the laſt g, as $, 
the firſt of the other rank, to the laſt 36. 
INORDINATENESS {of inordinatus, L.) 
immoderateneſs, extravagantneſs, 
INPACE (i. e. in peace) a term uſed by the 


monks for a priſon, where ſuch of them are 


ſhut up as have committed any grievous fault, L. 
INPENY and CUTPENY (0% Rec.) 
money 
upon the alienation of tenants, &c. 
IN Procin# (in procinctu, L.) in readineſs, 
ready. Milton. 8 
INQUEST (in Law) an inquiry in a ju- 


dicial manner by a jury, and ſometimes the 
jury itſelf is ſo called, as the grand jury at 


Hick"s Ball, call'd the Grand Inqueſt. The 


court of Conſcience at the Guild hall of the 
city of London, for determining complaints 


preferr*d by freemen one againſt another, upon 
account of debts under 40 ſhillings is call'd 
the court of Inqueſt, 


INQUISI'TIVENESS (of inguifitus, L. 
and neſs) inquiſitive — Ge. 1 defire to 


know every thing. 


INQUISI'TION (in Spain, Portugal, &c.) 


an eccleſiaſtical court of the church of Rome, 
erected for the putting a ſtop to Herely, and 
the puniſhment of Hereticks. The riſe and 
progreſs of this court ſeems to have been as 
follows, | 
Some have obſerv'd that before the conver- 
fion of the emperor Conflantine the Grear, 
none but the biſhops examined into doctrines 
and puniſhed Hereſy with excommunication ; 
but after the emperors became Chriſtians, 
they ordered that ſuch as has been convicted 
of Hereſy and excemmunicated, ſhould be ba- 
niſhed and their eſtates confiſcated ; this prac- 
tice was continued till about the year $00 af- 
ter Chriſt, when the power of the weſtern 
biſhops was enlarg'd to the authority of citing 
perſons to their courts, and to convict and 
puniſh them by penances or impriſonment. 
This continued till the XIIth century, 
when Hereſy, as it was then call'd, being 
much encreaſed by the Albigenſes and Walden- 
ſes, pope Gregory the IXth in the year 1229, 
in a.council held at Thoulouſe, eſtabliſhed new 
conſtitutions, committing the whole manage- 
ment of them to the biſhops; but afterwards 
he thinking that the biſhops were too indul- 
gent, he committed the direction of this in- 


| | guiſition 


by the cuſtom of ſome manors 
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. 
to the Dominica, who forr thei 
eruelty were baniſhed, from Thauloyſe, by, the 


* Ang ſo chis court was never firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in France 3 but was receiyed by raly, 
except'the kingdom of Naples, and in Spain 
and Portugal and the.countries i 


Hereſy, Judaiſm, . Mahometaniſm, Sodomy 
and Polygamy z a e people of thoſe coun- 
tries ſo very much dread it, r 
ver up their children, and huſbands their 
wives. to its offigere, without ſo much 38 dar- 
ing to mu mur in the leaſt. 

In Portugal they etect a theatre capable of 
containing 3000 perſons, on which they place 
2. very rich. altar; having ſeats fix d on each 
ſide of it, in the form of an amphitheatre, 
where the criminals a e placed, and over a- 
gainſt them there is a high chair, to which 
they are ſingly called by one of the inquiſitors, 
to hear their crimes and condemnation. 

The priſoners know. their. doom by the 
clothes they wear that day, for thoſe wh 
wear their owp. clothes are diſcharged, upon 
paying a fine :, they, that have a Santa Benito, 
or a ſtrait yellow coat without ſlee ves, charged 
with, a St. Andrezy's. croſs, have their lives 
ſpared, but their $ are forfeited to the 
royal chamber, and to pay the expences of the 
inquiß tion: they that have flames of red 
ſorge ſewed on their Santo Benito without any 
crofs, are convicted of having been pardoned 
before, and threatened to be burnt, if ever 
they relapſe again; but thoſe which befides 
theſe have their own pictures round their 
Santo Bento, with figures of devils, are con- 
deraned to die. | | 


The perſons charged with or ſuſpected of 


Hereſy, are ſhut up in diſmal dungeons, and 
there confia'd for ſeveral mann till they 
accuſe themſelves, being never let to know 
their accufers, or confronted by witneſſes; 
their friends go into mourning for 
dead, and dare not either ſolicit their pardon 
or come near them, and are often forced to 
fly their country for fear of being ſent to the 
inquiſition likewiſe, | 

Several other countries beſides thoſe above 
mentioned, hav? had inquiſitiors; but they 
have been laid down, by reaſon of the extraor- 
dinary ſeverity and cruelty uſed in the puniſh- 
ment of. thoſe call'd offenders 

The power of the inquiſition is alſo very 
much curbed in the republick 
ment to preſerve the ſtate than the church. 

In the Indies it is ſevere to extravagancy, 
tor tho* there muſt he the oaths of feven wit- 
geſſes to condemn a perſan, yet ſlaves and 
children are allowed to be witneſſes againſt 
kim, and the perſon is tortured till he accuſes 


himſelf, the flightet expreſſion againſt - the | 


church or office of inquifition, which they call 


by the name of the holy office, is tuſſicient, | 


% 


| 


This, court. or tribunal, takes, cognizance, of 


N 


them as if 


| 


| 


| | Venice, | 
where it ſcems rather to be a political inſtru- | 


IN ISI. RS are filed : 
gulf, andthe Area Gen en 


was firſt appointed by pope Urban IV. in the 


year 1263, whoſe, power was inlarged ſo far 
a laſt. by * . þ 


ſundry.popes, that in 15 


Pius I „ and afterwards Pius V. ER 
commanged all eccleſiaſtical perſons to ſybmit, 


to him, but ordered all princes, judges and 
other. miniſters, to put the orders of the 1p- 


uifitor General in execution, who e buſineſs 


is to prefide over the ecclehaftical court, and 


judge 7 all matters of faith, herefy, doce- 


a” 2 c. | bay | 
The ingui/iters being cle rgymen, do not. pro- 
nounce the ſentence of death; but form an 


at, wherein, they ſay, the criminal coovig- 


ted of ſuch a crime by his own confeffion, is 


with W given up to the ſecular 
power to be puniſhed according to bis own 
demerits, Thijs Mack 52 to the ſeven judges, 
who attend on the left fide of the, altar, whe 
condemn the criminal firſt to be hanged 
and then burnt; byt the Zews are burnt alive, 
' INQUISITORS (in Ten) he 

ner, Ge, who haye power to enquire in cer - 


tain caſes. 


INRICH'MENT (of enrichir, F.) an ins: 


7 or being inxiched, imbelliſhment, &c, 


NSA'NABLENESS (inſanabilis, L.) in- 


curableneſs,  _ | | 

IN5A'NENESS of inſanus, L.) unkealths 
fulneſs ; alſo madneſs. : 

INSAN'GUIN'D (of in and ſanguinatus 
Fl rendered bloody, drenched with dlood, 

NSAZTIABLENESS (of inſatiabilis, be 

. uncapableneſs of being ſatiſ- 
INSA TIATENESS (inſatietas, L. ]) unſa- 
tis edne ſs. 5 


INSCRIBABLE, that may be inſcribed 


or contained jn other figures, as a triangle, 
ſquare, @&c. in a circle, 
INSCR1'BED (in Geometry) a figure is ſaid 
to be inſcribed in another, when all the angles 
of the figure inſcribed touch either the angles, 
fides or planes of the other figure. | 
. INSCRIBED Hyberbo/a (with Geometrict- 
ans) is ſuch an one as lies entirely within the 
vn of its aſymptotes, as the conical hyper- 
bola doth. * 
INSCRU'T ABLENESS (of inſerutabilir, 
L.) unſearchableneſs. 2 
INSCULPHED (iaſculptus, L. inſculpe, F.) 
engraved, carved, or cut. f 
IN SECURE NESS 1 of in and ſecuritas, 
IN SECURITY L.) —_— 
' INSENS/IBLENESS (of inſenfibilis, L.) 
' voidneſs of ſenſe ; ſenſeleſneſs. - wy 
INSEP/ARABLENESS (of inſeparabilic, 
L. ) inſeparable quality or condition. 2 
INSER/TION (in Pbyficks) the implica- 
tion of one part within another. 
INSID'IQUSNESS (of infidioſus, L.) fol- 
neſs of wiles, deceitfulneſs, craftineſs. 
INSIGNIF!ICANTNESS (of in neg. and 
Sgnificantias 
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INSINUATTION (with Rbetoriciani) is 8 
fry * or beginning of an oration, 
Hhajeby e orator llily creeps into the favour 
of the audience. | 
 INSIN'UATINGNE 
INSIN'UATIVENESS'F Z.) inſfinuating 
nature, engagingneſs, winningneſs. 


INSIP! SS aur. L.) unſaveri- 


neſs, the want of faſte or reliſh, 
1NSO'C!1 ABLENESS (inſeciabilis, L.) un- 
fitneſs for ſociety, unſociable temper. 
IN'SOLAT) 
fun, bleached. 

[N'SOLENTNESS (inſelentia, L.) inſo- 
lence, haughtineſs, ſaucinels, 

INSO'LUBLENESS (of #nſolubilis, L.) 

« uncapablenels of being looſed or reſolved. 
 INSOL'VENTNESS (of i neg. and ſol- 
vere, L.) incapacity of paying debts, &c. 
N having life and | 

rit, Eng.) having life and ſpirit put into it. 
Ne FIFA Tr Tinſpiatus, L.) thickened, 

INST A'BLENESS (inflabilitas, L. infla- 
bile, F.) unſtedfaſtneſs, &c, unconſtancy, 
fickleneſs, uncertainty, 3 

To INSTALL. (of in and pal, Sax. or 
inſtaller, F.) to put into poſſeſſion of an office, 
order, or benefice ; properly the placing of a 
clergyman In a cathedral church, or a knight 
of the garter in his ſtall, where every one has 
his particular tall or ſeat. 

An INSTANT (with Phileſ.) is defined 
to be an indiyifible in time, that is neither time 
nor a part of it; whereto nevertheleſs all the 
parts of time are joined ; a portion of time ſo 
ſmall, that it can't be divided; 
define it, an inſtant is an inſtantly ſmall part 
of duration, that takes up the time of only 


I 


ene idea in our minds, without the ſucceſſion 


of ee wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion 
at all, | 


A temporary INSTANT, is a part of time 
that immediately precedes another ; and thus 


the laſt inſtant of a day really and immediate- 


F precedes the firſt inſtant of the following 


J. | 

A natural INSTANT, is what we other- 
wiſe call the priority of nature, which is ob- 
ſerved in things that are ſubordinated in act- 
ing; as firſt and ſecond cauſes ; cauſes and 
their effects. | 

A rational INSTANT, is not any real In. 
fant, but a point which the underſtanding 
donceives to have been before ſome other Ia. 
fant ; feunded on the nature of the things 
which oceaſion it to be conceived, 
 IN'STANTNESS (of ian, L. and neſs) 
the immediate neſs. ' 

INSTANT A'NEOUSNESS (of inflantane- 
„ T. and neſs) momentaneouſneſs, or hap- 
pening in the nick of time. 

IN 'STINCT (inflin#us, L.) a natural bent 
er 1aclination ; that aptitude, diſpoſition, or 


bis, Ly eoieetitntls, ooch. 


4 


(of inſinuativus, 


D (inſolatus, C.) laid in the 


ITED (of inſpire, F. or in and 


or, as others 


| 


- 


4 


* 


natural fagacity in any creature, which by 


its peculiar formation is naturally endowed 
with, by virtue whereof, they are enabled to 
provide for them ſelves, know what is good 
for them, and are determined to preſerve and 


propagate tbe ſpecies, | 23 
INST NHR VE (of inſtinctus, 1 
Atem. 


ing to, or eauſing inſtinct. 
To INSTRUCT (infiruo, L. inſtruire, F.) 
To teach ; to form by precept; to inform 


authoritatively; to educate; to inſtitute; to 


direct. 
Out of heaven be made thee to hear his 
voice, that he might infiru# thee. | 


He ever by conſulting at thy ſhrine, 


Returned the wiſer, or the more inſiru# 

To fly or follow what concern d him moſt. 

; Milton. 

INSTRUCTOR, a teacher, an inſtitutor; 
ane who delivers precepts or imparts -know- 
edge. 

After the flood arts to Cbaldea fell, 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and Iaffructor was. 

| Denbam. 
O thou, who future things can ſt repreſent 
As preſent, heav'nly inſfruct᷑or. 
| Milt. Par. Loft. 

INSTRUCTION (inftrufion, F.] 1. The 
act of teaching, information: 2. precepts 
conveying kaowledge. 

On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev' ry ſtream a ſweat inſtruftion flows; 
But ſome untaught o'er hear the whiſp'ring 

ill, 

In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, block - heads ws 
0uNgs 

INSTUCT/IVENESS, of inſtructive or 
teaching ome. 

INSTRUMENT ALNESS (infirumentalis, 
L.) ſerviceableneſs, or contributing to as a 
means. 

INSUFFICIENT NESS,. inability, incapa- 


1 

1135 ULATED (inſu/atus, L.) made an 
and, 
INSU'/PER ABLENESS, invincibleneſs, 


uncapableneſs, or a not being liable to be 


Overcome. 


INSUPPORT'/ABLEXNESS (of in neg. and 


ſupportable, F. and neſs) intolerableneſs, un- 


bearableneſs, | | 

INSURER (A eurer, F.) one who for a 
certain premium or ſum of money, under- 
takes to make good any loſs that may hap- 
pen, or bas happened unknown, to goods, 
ſhips, houſes, &c. by caſualties of pirates, 
the ſeas, fire, &c. 


 INSURMOUNT!/ABLENESS, uncapa» 
bleneſs of being overcome by labour, in- 
duſtry, &c. 


INTAC'TILE (istactilis, L.) that cannot 

or will not be touched. | 
INITEGRAL AVunmbers, are whole 
numbere, 
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numbers, in oppoſition to broken numbers ar 


fractions. 5 
IN/TELLIGEN?TIAL, intellectual, un- 
derſtanding. Milton. 


INTELILICGCENTNESS (of intell gent, L.) 
underſtanding faculty. | 

INTEL'/LIGIBLENESS, capableneſs of 
being underſtood, apprehended or conceived by 
the underſtanding; wk 

INTEMPERATURE (with Phyficians) 
a diſtemper or indiſpofition that conſiſts in 
inconvenient qualities of the body, as an hot, 
thin, or ſalt diſpoſition. 


- INTEMPES'TIVENESS (iniempeſtivus, | 


L.) a being out of time or due ſeaſon. - 
INTEN'DANCY (Istendance, F.) the of- 


Aa. 


* 


fice or management of an intendant, 7. e. 


one who has the inſpection, conduct of a juriſ- 
diction, Sc. | 

INTENSE'/NESS 7 greatneſs, extreme- 

INTENSITY neſs. 

INTENT! © meaning, purpoſe, de- 

TION fign, drift, mind, F. 
of L. 2 1 

INTENTION, the end propoſed in any 
action, the determination of the will in re- 
Tpe to any thing, F. of L. | 
INTENTION (in Law) a writ which lies 
againſt one who enters after the death. of a 
tenant in dower, or other tenant for life, and 
holds him out in the reverfion or remainder, 

INTENTION (of Study) is when the 
mind fixes its view on an idea with great 
earneſtneſs, ſo as to conſider it on all ſides, 
and will not be called off by the crowding in 
of other ideas. | 

INTENTION (with Rbetoricians) is the 
repetition of the ſame word in a contrary ſenſe ; 
as una ſalus viths nullam ſperare ſalutem. 

INTERCA'LATED (intercalatus, L.) put 
between, as the putting in a day in the month 
of February in leap year. 
INTERCEDENT (iatercedens, L.) com- 
ing in between. 

INTERCEPTED (interceptus, L. inter- 
cepte, F.) catched up by the way, prevented. 

INTERFU'SED (interfuſus, L.) poured 
forth, in or among, Milton. 

IA TERGA'PING Ve, (with Gram.) 
is when two vowels meet together, one at 
the end of a word, and the other at the be- 
ginning of the next, ſo as to make an uncouth 
found. 

INTER JEC'TION (with Gram.) is an 
expreſſion which ſerves to ſhew a ſudden mo- 
tion of the ſoul, cither of grief, joy, defire, 
fear, averſion, ' admiration, furprize, ' &c. 
And as the greateſt part of thoſe expreſſions 
are taken from nature only in all languages, 
ſo true interjections conſiſt generally of one 
ſyllable. The Lotins borrowed moſt of their 
interjections from the Greeks, and we, and the 
reſt of the moderns, borrow them from the 
Latins ; tho* the Engliſh have ſome few cf 
their own ; but they ars but few. 


| Zo the INTERIM, in the mean time of 
"While, „een 
INTER MINATE D (interminatus, L.) un- 
bounded, having no limits. 

INT ERMIT TIN (intermittens, L.) 


leaving off for a while. 
les (Geometry) are all 
angles made by the 
ſides of any right lined 
figure within alſo the 
two angles between the 
parallel lines on each 
fide the crcfſing line, 
as D and F, and C and E, in the figure, are 
called the two Internal Angles, and are al- 
ways equal to two right angles, 
INTER'NALNESS, inwardneſs. | 
To INTER/PLEAD (of entre and flaider, 
F.) as when two perſons are found heirs te 
land by two ſeveral offices, and the thing is 
brought in doubt to which of them poſſeſſion 
ought to be given; ſo that they muſt inter- 
plead, 7. e. formally try between themſelves 
who is the right heir. 
INTERROG'/ATORY (interropaterius, 
L. ) of or pertaining to an interrogation or ex- 
amination. | 
An INTERRUPT, an interruption, 
Milton, | | | 
INTERRUP'TION (with Geometrictans)is 
the ſame disjun@ionof proportion, and is mark- 
ed thus; to ſignify the breaking off the wn in 
the middle of four ſeparate 2 $, as 
B: C:: D: E, i. e. 1 0 is D to E. 
To INTERSECT! (iaterſettum, L. ) to cut 
off in the middle 
INTERSECT ION (with Matbematician:) 
ſignifies the cutting off one line or plane by 
another: and thus they ſay the mutual inter- 
ſection of two planes is a right line. 
IN'TERSPACE (of inter, between, and 
ſpatium, L.) a ſpace between two things. 
INTERVOL'V'D (of inter, and volvere, 
L.) rolled one within another, Milton. 
INTERWOTVEN (gf inter, L, between, 
and pea pan, Sax. to weave) weaved or woven 
with or among. wi 
INTEST/ABLENESS (of inteftabilis, L.) 
uncapableneſs (in Law) of making a will, 
INTES!TATE, to dye inteſtate, i. e. with- 
out making a will, was anciently accounted 
a very infamous thing, which notion pro- 
ceeded from the decrees of the ancient coun- 
cils, that every perſon ſhould leave a part of 
his effects to be diſtributed to pious uſes : and 
that this ſhould not be neglected, the pariſh 
prieſts were enjoin'd to exhort dying perſons 
to confeſs their fins, and to diſpoſe of ſome 
part of their eſtate to the church or poor 3 
which cuſtom ſo far prevailed, as to deny ab- 
ſolution and the ſacrament to thoſe who re- 
fuſed to comply with this advice, and if any 
man died without making a will, he Was 


; of hiaafelf, and it 
| ooked upon 28 a murderet of. 2 7 gr 


IN 


Was deem A reaſonable that his aſſets ſhould 
be forfeited to his reſpective lord, eſpecially 
if he lay any time fick, and did not die ſud- 
devly. 

ic kala accounted a ſcandalous thing not 
to leave a legacy to ſome religious uſe, it was 
decreed that the biſhop, for the intereſt of 
the perſon ſo deceaſed, ſhould make ſome 
charitable diſtributions out of his eſtate ; and 
for this reaſon he was to have the adminiftra- 
tion of the deceaſed's goods and chattles to 
ſatisfy his creditors, and to perform every 
thing in the ſame manner, as if he had been 
executor by will. 

But the temporal lords, out of covetouſneſs, 
ſiezed on this privilege themſelves, alledging, 
that as inteſtate perſons were deemed felos de 
ſe, their goods and chattles were forfeited to 
them, and ſo neither paid the debts of the 
deceaſed, nor gave alms of any part of them, 

This gave occafion to the Engliſh biſhops 
to complain of them in a council held at 
Lambeth in the year 1261, and in a council 
held in London in 1342. 

This cuſtom of ſecular lords fiezing their 
vaſſals goods, was afterwards practiſed by 
biſhops with reſpet to their clergy, and by 
the popes in reſpect to the biſhops. 

INTESTINE Motion of the Parts of the 
Fluids, where the attracting corpuſcles of any 
fluid are elaſtick, they muſt of neceſſity pro- 
duce an inteſtine Motion; and this greater or 
leſſer according to the degrees of their elaſ- 
ticity and attractive force. ? 

INTES/TINENESS (of inteflinus, L.) the 
being within or inward. 

INTHRALMENT (of in, $nzl, Sax, 
and ment) ſlavery, or bringing into bondage. 

IN'TIMA TENESS, great familiarity, 
ſtrict friendſhip. 

INTIRE/NESS (integritas, L. entierete, 
F.) wholeneſs, compleatneſs, &c. 

INTOL'ERABLENESS (intolerabilis, L.) 
unbearableneſs, &c. | 

INTRAC/TABLENESS (of intrafabilis, 
T.) ungovernableneſs, unmanageableneſs. 

INTRAN/S'D (of in and cranſe, F. ) caſt 
into a tranſe. Milton, 

INTREP/IDNESS (intrepidus, L.) un- 

tedneſs, fearleſneſs. | 

IN'TRICATENESS (intricatum, L.) per- 
plexity, intanglement, difficulty. 

INTRIG!/UE (intrigue, F. derived, as ſome 
lay, of iy and $ E, Gr, hair) and is properly 
underſtood of A 4 pu that have their feet 
intangled in hair ; a ſecret contrivance, cun- 
ung deſign or plot; an aſſemblage of events 
or circumſtances occurring in an affair, and 
perplexing the perſons concerned in it. | 
_ INTRINSICALNESS (ot intrinſicus, L.) 
uwardneſs, Ce. 

INTRQDUCTIVE, ſerving to bring in. 

_ INTUVTION (in Meaaphyjicks) a percep- 
2 of the certain agreement or diſagieement 
ang two ideas, immediately compared to- 


lity of an act or agreement. 


IN 


INV ALI!IDNESS (izvalidits, F.) the nul- 


INV ARIABLENESS (invariabilis, L.) 
unchangeableneſs. | 

INVEC'TIVENESS (invefivus, L.) re- 
proachfulneſs, virulence in words, Cc. 

INVE/NTION, a ſubtlety of mind, er 
ſomewhat peculiar in a man's genius, which 
leads him to the diſcovery of things that are 
new. | 
INV.ENTION (in Rhetorick) is reckoned 
the firſt part of that art. For by the help of in- 
vention in oratory, Rhetoricians have found out 
certain ſhort and eaſy methods, to ſuppy them 
with arguments to diſcourſe properly on all 
ſubjects; theſe are diſtributed into certain 
claſſes called Common Places. 

INVENTION (with Painters, &c-) is the 
art of finding ont proper objects for a picture, 
by the help of hiſtory or ancient tables. 

INVENTION (wich Poets) every thing 
that the poet adds to the hiſtory of the ſubject 
he has choſen, and of the turn he gives it. 

INVENTIVENESS (of inventif, F. and 
neſs) aptneſs to invent. 

INVENTORY (inventaire, F.) a cata- 
logue of goods and chattles found in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a party deceaſed, and appraiſed, 
which every executor or adminiſtrator is bound 
to deliver to the ordinary, whenever it ſhall 
be required, 

INVENTORY (in Commerce) a lift or par- 
ticular valuation of goods. 

INVENTORY'D (inventorie, F.) written 
down in an inventory. 

INVENT'RESS (inventrix, L. inventrice, 
* a female inventor, 

NVERS/E (inverſus, L.) turned in and 
out, upſide down, backward or the contrary 
way. | 

INVERSE Rule of Three a method 

INVERSE Rule of Profortiony of work- 
ing the Rule of Three, which ſeems to be in- 
verted or turned back wards, a 

INVERSE Ratio (with Mathematicians) 18 
the aſſumption of the conſequent to the an- 
tecede nt; like as the antecedent to the con- 
ſequent, as if B: C:: D: E, then by inver- 
on of Ratio's C: B:: E: D. 

INVERS/LY (of inverſus, L.) back ward- 
ly, in an inyerted order. 

INVERT'ED (in und.) as wings 


inverted, is when the points of them are 
down, | 

INVESTIGA'TION (with Gram.) is the 
art, method or manner of finding the theme 3 
in verbs, the mood, tenſe, &c. 

INVET/ERATENESS (inverteratus, L.) 
inveterate malice, or the quality of an old 
rudge. ' 

INVID'IOUSLESS (of inwidioſus, L. of 
F.) envy. | 

INVIN'CIBLENESS ( inwincibilis, L.) 


unconquerableneſs, 


| INVIOLABLENESS (inviclabilis, L.) un- 
$ther, Lock, 1 
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1 blen ſs of being violated, 
capa e FSS (in viſbilit, L.) in- [ 


INVIS'IBLNE 
 INVISIBILAITY 
capableneſs of being ſeen. | 
 INVIITATORY Perſe (in the Roman Ca- 
#bolick ſervice) a verſe that ſtirs up to praiſe 
and glorify 


INVOCATTION (in an Epick Poem) is ac- 
counted the third part of the narration ; and 
moſt poets, in imitation of Homer, have be- 
gun their poems with an invocation 3 who, 
no doubt, thought the invecation would give 
a ſanction to what he ſhould ſay, as coming 
from divine inſpiration. 
INVOL/UN'TTARINESS (of inwolunterizs, 
L.) unwillingneſs, or the not being done with 
the free will. e 
INVOLUTTION, a wrapping or rolling 


viſible quality, un- 


up ja, L 


INURBANELNES8, clowniſhneſs, in- 
civility. 
INU'SITATE (inuftatus. L.) not in uſe. 
INVUL'NER ABLENESS (7inwulneradilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being wounded, 
IN'WARDNESS (of inpeand, Sax.) the 
being on the inſide. * 
INWO WEN (of in, and peapan, Sax.) 
weaved in. Milton. 
_ TOB/BER, one that undertakes jobs. 
O/BENT Nails, a ſmaller ſort of nails, 
commonly uſed to nail thin plates of iron or 
wood. 
JOCKLET z (yocler, Sax.) a little farm, 
[OCK/ET 5 requiring as it were but one 
yoke of oxen to till it. Kentiſh, 
* TOCOSE'NESS (jocofitas, L.) merrineſs in 
jeiting, drollery. | 
OC/ULARNEES (of jocularis, L.) jocoſe- 
neſs, jeſtingneſs, Qc. C 
N (of jocundus, L.) merri- 
neſs, pleaſantry, ſportſulneſs. 
JOIN ER (of joindre, F.) one who makes 
wooden furniture, &c. 
| JOINERS, were incor- 
ſ Y porated Anno 1570, and 
area maſter, two wardens, 


the livery. Their armo- 
rial enfigns are gules, a 
chevron argent between 
two pair of compaſſes a- 
bove, and a ſphere in baſe 
or, on a chief of the third, 
two roſes of the firſt, and between them a 
pale ſable, charged with an eſcallop- ſhell of 
the ſecond, The creſt is a demi ſavage pro- 
per, holding a ſpear or. The ſupporters two 
Cupids of the laſt, the dexter holding a wo- 
man crowned with a caftle, the finifter a 
ſquare, both proper. Their hall is in Thames - 
treet, near Dowgate-bill, | 
JOIN'ERY, the art of working in wood, 
and of fitting or aſſembling various parts or 
members of it together ; it is employ*d chief- 
iy in ſmall work, and in that differs from 
* 3 


* Lo 


; 


24 aſſiſtants, and 190 on | 


carpentry, which is converſant in large wor! 

OINT (junfura, L. . 
juncture, articulation or aſſemblage of two or 
more things. 

JOINT (with Architechi) the ſeparation 
between the ſtones, which is filled with mot- 
tar, plaiſter or cement. - | 

JOINTING (in Carpentry ) the ſeveral 
manners of aſſembling or fitting pieces of wood 
together. * 

JOINT'URED (ſpoken of a wife) having a 
dowry ſettled on her, 

JOL'LINESS (g. d. jovialitas, L. of 
Jovis, Jupiter) gaiety, mirth, good humour. 

_ ION/ICK Order (in Arcbitecture) an order 
ſo called from Ienia in leſſer Afia, the body of 
the pillar is uſually channelled or furrowed 
with 24 gutters, ard its length with the capi- 
tal and baſe is 29 modules, the chapiter being 
chiefly compoſed of Volutes or ſcrolls. 

Vitruvius ſays, the people of Tenia formed 
it on the model of a young woman dreſſed in 
her hair, and of an eaſy, elegant ſhape ; 
whereas the Dorick had been formed on the 
model! of a robuſt, ſtrong man. 

JOVE (Zi, Gr.) the foul of the world 
is called Zug, e. i. Jupiter of Cd, to live; 
and it takes its name from this, to wit, that 
th: health (well being) of all things) de- 
pend on him alone, and becauſe he is the 
cauſe and life of all things that do live, 
therefore he is called the king of the univerſe, 

Or the ſoul of the wor'd is called Jupiter, 
becauſe as the foul preſides over us, ſo nature 
rules far and wide over all things. They call 
the ſoul of the world Ala, i. e. Jove, and for 
this reaſon, that all things were made and are 
preſerved in their being by him. | 

Some call the foul of the world Fg, of 
Js, to water, becauſe he waters the earth, 
or becauſe he adminiſters vital moiſture to all 
living things. 

O'VIALNESS. See Jollineſſ. 
O'VIALIST (g. d. one born Jove læto, 
under the jovial planet Jupiter) a pleaſant, 
jolly, merry fellow. 
| JOVK (with Falconers) a hawk is faid to 
Jouk when he falls aſleep. 

JOURNAL, a common name of ſeveral 
news papers, which detail the particular tranſ- 
actions of Europe. 

JOUR/NEY-work, day work; but pro- 
545 working for a maſter of the ſame trade, 

c. 


OWR/ING F as a jowring pain, a con - 

OURE/ING'F ſtant grumbling pain, 33 
that of the tooth ache. i 5 

JO, is of all the paſſions the moſt agree - 
able to nature; but Moralifts ſay, care muſt 
be taken that it break not out on improper oc - 
caſions, as on other mens misfortunes. 
JOY (oye, F. piora, Ital.) 1. The paſſion 

produced by any happy accident, gladneſs, 


0 5 juſt eng. Milton. 


exultation. , 
f ' Foy» 


whereb 
accoun 
term ol 
JOY 
j oint te 
to anot 
IRA 
ſoul, t 
boldneſ 
IRA 
blene ſs 
readinet 
IRE! 
Sax.) \ 
IRIS 
Creſſes, 
IRIS 


2. Gaiety, merriment, feſtivity. 


J © 
Fey is 4 delight of the mind, from the con- 
fideration of the preſent, or aflured approach- 
jag poſſeſſion of a goog. Locke, | 


The roofs with joy re ſound; rs 
And hymen, is hymen, rung around, 


i ö ah Dryden, 

3. Happineſs, felicity. _ Gs 
Rp The bride, 

Lovely herſelf, and lovely by her fide, 

A bevy of bright nymphs, with ſober grace, 

Came glitt'ring like a ftar, and took her 

place 

Her heav'nly form beheld, all wiſh'd her 


JOY 3 
And little wanted, but in vain, their wiſhes 
all employ. Dryden. 
To JOY, to rejoice, to be glad, to exult. 
ell then, my ſoul, joy in the midſt of 
pain 
Thy Chri, who conquer d hell, ſhall from 
above 
With greater triumph yet return again, 
And conquer his own juſtice with his love. 


| | Witton. 
OY'FULNESS, gladneſs. | 
OY'LESS, deſtitute of joy. Milton, 

JOYN'DER (in Common Law) the joining 
or coupling of two perſons in a ſuit or action 
againſt another. - 
 JOYN!ING. of Ie (Law term) is when 
the parties agree to join and refer their cauſe 
to the trial of the jury. 

JOYN/TER (with Joiners) a kind of plane 
to ſmooth boards. 

JOYN/TURE (in Law) a covenant, 
whereby the huſband aſſures to his wife, upon 
account of marriage, lands or tenements for 
term of life or otherwiſe. 

JOYNT'URE, the ftate or condition of 


j oint tenants ; alſo the jeiniag of one bargain | 


to another, 
- TRASICIBLE Appetite, a paſſion of the 
foul, to which Philoſophers afcribe wrath 
boldneſs, fear, hope, and deſpair. | 

IRAS/CIBLENESS (of iraſci, L.) capa- 
bleneſs of being angry, angrineſs, aptneſs-or 
readineſs to be angry. 

IRE'FULNESS: (in ne pul or inpungpul, 
Sax.) wrathfulneſs, angrineſs. 

IRIS (with Botan.) the Flower - de-Luce, 
Crefſes, Rocket- gentle or Rocket - gallant. | 

IRIS (in Painting, &c.) was repreſented 
3s a Nymph with large wings, extended in the 
form of a ſemicircle, the plumes being ſet in 
rows of divers-colours, with her hair hanging 

fore her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and 
drops of water falling from her body, holding 
in her hand a Rain - O or a Fl:wer de- Luce. 

IRIS (in Optics) thoſe changeable colours 
that ſometimes appear in the glaſſes of teleſ- 
copes, microſcopes, &c. alſo that coloured 
fgure which a triangular glaſs will caſt on a 


| 


— — 


1 R 


IRIS (according to the Poet) the daughter 
of Thaumas, for the wonder fulneſs of her beau- 
ty, and was painted with wings, and riding 
upon her own rainbow by reaſon of her ſwift- 


neſs. She was Juno's meſſenger, and was 
never from her, always ready and watchful to 
| be employ'd in her moſt important affairs; 
her office was to unlooſe the ſouls of women 
from their bodies, as Mercury, the meſſenger 
of Jupiter, unlooſed thoſe of men; and as 
he was employ'd in meſſages of peace, ſhe was 
always ſent to promote ſtrife and diſcord, 

VRISH Tongue, is accounted to have been 
of Britiſh extraction, but is of great antiquity z 
and the letters of it bear ſome reſemblance to 
the Hebrew, Saxon, and other characters; but 
the old 1r://þ is now become almoſt unintelli. 
gible ; very few perſons being able to read or 
underſtand it, | | 
To IRK, to be troubleſome or uneaſy to 
the mind. 

IRK/SOMNESS (y hhSe, Sax.) trouble- 
ſomneſs, tediouſneſs, Se. | 

IRON (inon, Sax.) a hard, fuſible, mal- 
leable metal, iron is accounted the hardeſt 
of all other metals, as being the moſt difficult 
to melt; and yet it is one of the lighteſt me- 
tals, and eaſieſt to be deſtroy'd by ruft, by 
reaſon of the ſteams which proceed from it: 
It is engendered of a moſt impure quickfilver, 
mixed with a thick ſulphur, filthy and burn- 
ing; or as others ſay of an earth, falt and 
ſulphur, but very impure and irregularly mix'd, 
which renders it very much diſpos'd to ruſt. 

IRON (with Chymifts) is called Mars, and 


is repreſented by this character q, which is an 


hieroglyphick, and denotes gold at the bot - 
tom; only its upper part, too ſharp, volatile 
and half corrofive, which being taken away, 
the iron would become gold. 

The firſt character of iron is; that it is 
the heavieſt of all bodies after copper. Its 
ſecond, that it is the leaſt ductile, the hardeſt 
and moſt brittle of all metals. Third, that 
it is very fixed, as to its metalline part, not 
ſulphureous one. Iron being well purged of 
its ſulphur by a vehement fire, becomes harder, 
compacter, and ſomewhat lighter, and is cal- 
led fteel. Fourth, it ignites before it fuſes, 
and fuſes with much Jiſficulty ; and contrary 
to the nature of all other metals, the more 
it is ignited, the ſofter and more ductile it 
becomes: Beiag ſcarce flexible or malleable 
at all before ignition. Fifth, it is diſſoluble 


dy almoſt all bodies in nature, i. e. that have 
any degree of activity, as ſalt, dew, the 


breath, fire, water, air, &c. Sixth, it is very 
ſonorous and elaftick, tho' the ſound it yields 
is leſs ſweet than that of copper. Seventh, 


of all bodies it is the only one that is attracted 
by the Load-ſlone. 

It may be ſoftened by heating and bam- 
mering of it often and permitting it to cool 
naturally ; and may be made white by cooling 


wall, when plac'd at a due angle in the ſun- 


it in Sal armoniac, 
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and quick - lime. The 
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temper of iron, is ſaid to be that, 

which it takes in the juice of ſtrained worms; 

if you apply a roll of ſulphur, to a bar of iron 

heated red hot, it will diſſolve it and fall in a 
fine duſt. 

IRON Oar, is found in the mines in grains 
and lumps, and being melted and burned in 
forges, is brought into forms by main force of 
fire, Iron being heated red hot, and then | 
put into water hardens it ; and by the often 
doing ſo, it becomes ſteel, which is more ſtiff 
and hard; but yet more brittle ; but has more 
of a ſpringy nature to leap back, than any 
other metal; for both ſteel and iron have 
abundance of pores, which go turning and 
winding like ſcrews, by means of which it ap- 
proaches the Load-flon:, and is ſaid to be a 
kin to the Load-ftone, being dug out of the 
ſame mines. If a plate of iron be put in the 
fire, and made red hot, tis ſaid it will come 
out longer than it was when it was put in. 

To IRON, to put into irons, i. e. chains, 
or fetters, alſo to ſmooth linnen, Cc. with 
a heated iron, 

IRON Monger (of i non- manzene, Sax.) 
a dealer in iron. 

Clerk of the IRONS, an officer in the mint, 
whoſe buſineſs is to take care that the irons 
be clean and fit to work with. 

IRON-MONGERS, 
were incorporated 1462, 
and conſiſt of a maſter, 
2 wardens, 100 aſſiſtants 
(being all on the livery) 
beſides yeomanry. The 
livery fine is 15 J. 125. 
and that for ſteward 16 /. 
Their arms are argent on 
a chevron gules, between | 
three gads of ſteel azure, as many pair of 
ſhackles or. The creſt on the helmet and 
torſe, two lizards combatant proper, chained 
and collared or; no ſupporters. Their motto, 
God is our Strength, Their hall is in Fencburch- 

cet, near Billeter lane. 

IRONY (ien, Gr.) is a manner of ſpeak. 
ing quite contrary to what we think, as when 
we call a lewd woman chaſte, and a known 
rogue an honeſt man. The chief ſign of this 
trope is generally the tone of the voice in 
pronouncing ironies. 

IRRA'TIONABLENESS (of irrationabi- 
lis, L. ) unreaſonableneſs, irrationality. 

IR RATIONAL Reot (with Mathematici- 
ant) is a ſurd root, i. e. that ſquare root, or 
any other root, which cannot be perfectly 
extracted out of a rational number, and is 
uſually expreſſed by ſome character called the 
radical ſign Thus 5, Or „ (2) 55 ſignifies 
the ſquate root of 5; and z) 16, the cube 
root of 16, &c. 

IRRATIONAL Quantities with Mathe. 
maticians) are ſuch, between which there is 
no expreifib.e reaſon or proportion ; all ſuch 
as are in no wiſe commenlurable to a given 


| 


IR 

IRRATIONALNESS (of irrationalis, L.] 
defectiveneſs of reaſon. | 
IRRECONCT'LABLENESS (of irreconci- 
liable, F.) eſtate, quality, Cc. that cannot 
or will not be reconciled. a 
IRRECOV'ER ABLENESS (of in neg. and 
recoverable, F.) impoſſibleneſs of being re. 
covered or gotten again. 

IRREFRAGABIL'ITY (of irrefra. 

IRREFRA'GABLENESS [ gabilis, L.) 
undeniableneſs, uncapableneſs of being baffled, 
Se. ö ; 

IRREFU'TABLENESS (of irrefutabilis, 
L. and neſs) unliableneſs' or impoſſibleneſs of 
being refuted or diſproved. 

IRREG'ULAR Column (with Architect.) 
is ſuch an one as not only deviates from the 
proportions of any of the five orders; but whoſe 
ornaments either in the ſhaft. or capital are 
abſurd and ill choſen, 


L.) going out of rule. 

IRRELI'GIOUSNESS (of trreligioſus, L.) 
irreligion, ungodlineſs. —— | 

IRREMED'IABLENESS (of irremediabi- 
lis, L.) quality . or circumftance that cannot 
be remedied. 

IRREMIS'SIBLENESS (of irremiſſibilit, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being remitted, unpar- 
donableneſs. 

IRREP'ARABLENESS (of irreparabilit, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being repaired or reſtored 
to its firſt ſtate. | | 

IRREPREHENSIBLENESS (of irrepre- 
benſibilis, L.) undeſervingneſs or uncapableneſs 
of being blamed or reprehended. 

IRRESIST IBLENESS (of irreſiſible, F.) 
uncapableneſs of being reſiſted. 1 5 

IRRES/OLUTENESS ors, F.) un- 
certainty, unreſolvedneſs of mind; ſuſpence, 
want of courage. | 

IRRETRIEV'ABLENESS (of in retrou- 
ver, F. and neſs) irrecoverable or irretrievable 
ſtate or quality. 

IRREVERENTNESS (of irreverens, L.) 
irreverence, want of reſpect or regard to ſacred 
things. R 

IRREVO'CABLENESS (of irrevocabilit, 
L.) condition, &c. that cannot be called back, 
or revoked to its former ſtate, 

- IRRIG!/UOUSNESS (of irriguus, L.) well 
watered ſtate or condition. 

IRRIT ABLE (irritabilis, L.) quickly 
made angry. | | 

ISCHIAD'ICK, a term applied to the 
two veins of the foot, which terminate in the 
crural. 

ISCHIAT'ICK (of Iylog, Gr.) troubled 
with, or ſubjeC&t to a pain in the hip. 

ISING- GLASS, a Eine of fiſh glue, brought 
from Iandia and thoſe parts ; uſed in phy- 
ſick, and for adulrerating wines. | 

ISLAND Chryfal, a tranſparent ſtone of the 
nature of a talc, a bit whereof laid on a book, 


quantity, | 


every letter ſeen thro' it will appear double. 
8 * PLAN DER 
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ISLAND ER (inſalaris, L. inſulaire, F.) 
an inhabitant of an iſland. 

ISLET, a little ifle. - 

ISO/CHRONE (!6y:o0-, Gr.) equal in 
time, as the iſochronal vibrations of a pendu- 
lam, are ſuch as are made in equal time. 

ISOPERIM'ETERS (with Geometricians ) 
ſuch figures as have equal perimiters or cir- 


cumferences. 

ISO'SCELES {of . 
equal, and n., G. the 
leg) a triangle that has two 
legs equal; as in the figure. 


ISSUE, a paſſage, outlet, going out ; ſuc- 
ceſs ; an end or event; alſo offspring, F. 

ISSUE (in Com. Law) that point of matter 
depending in ſuit, upon which the parties join 
and put their cauſe to the trial of the jury, 

General ISSUE (in Law) that whereby it 
is referred to the jury to bring in their verdict, 
whether the defendant hath done any ſuch 
thing as the plaintiff lays to his charge. 

Special ISSUE (in Law) is that when ſpe- 
cial matters being alledg'd by the defendant 
in his defence, both parties join thereupon, 
and ſo grow rather to a demurrer, if it be 
Queſtio Juris, or to the trial by a jury, if it 
be Queſtio Facii. 

K'SUELESS, without off- ſpring. 
9 Architefure, the compoſite 

r. 

ITCHING (incertæ etymologiæ) a certain 
motion in the blood, &c. better known by 
the ſenſe of feeling, than by a deſcription in 
words. 

IT'ERATED (iteratus, L.) repeated, done 
over again. | 

U'BEBS. See Fujubes. 

_ JU'BILANT (jubilans, L.) ſinging for 
. | Milton. 
JUBILEE (at Rome) the ceremony of per- 

forming it is as follows, the pope goes to St. 

Peter's church, to open what they call the 

holy gate, knocking at it 4 times with a golden 

hammer, repeating the 19 verſe of the 118 

plalm, Open to me the gates of Righteouſneſs, 

and I 2 go unto them and — 4 the Lord, 

And at this time the maſons break down the 

wall, which being done, the pope kneels down 

before it, while the Penitentiaries of St. Peter 


waſh him with holy water, then taking up 


the croſs, begins to ling the Te Deum, and 
enters the church, the clergy following him, 

In the mean time three Cardinal Legates, 
are ſent to open three other holy gates with 
ihe ſame ceremonies in the churches of St. 
FJobn of Lateran, of St. Paul and St. Mary 
the greater. This is performed at the firſt 
yeſpers of Chriſtmas Eve, and the next morn- 
ing the pope gives his benediction to the people 
in the Jubilee form. ' 

When the holy year is ended, they ſhut the 
gates again in the following manner; the pope 
after he has bleſt the ſtones and mortar, lays 


JU 


| the firſe ſtone, and lea ves there 12 boxes full 


of gold and filver medals. 

Formerly much people reſorted from all 
parts to Rome to enjoy the benefits of the 
Jubilee, but now-a-days but few, except theſe 
who dwell in 1:a/y, the Pope allowing them to 
obſerve the Jubilee in their own country, 
granted the fame benefits as if they came to 
Rome, 

UCUNDINESS (jucunditas, L.) pleaſant- 
neſs, Ec. 

JU/DAS Tree, a tree with broad leaves, 
ſomething reſembling thoſe of the apricock, 
growing in the hedges of Traly and Spain. 

JUDG'ING (with Logictans) is defined to 
be that action of the mind, by which join- 
ing ſeveral Ideas together, it affirms from 


idea of Earth, and an idea of Round, we ei- 
ther affirm or deny that the earth is round. It 
is call'd the ſecond of the four principal ope- 
rations of the mind. | 

« JUDGMENT (jugement, F.) 1. The 
power of diſcerning the relations between ons 
term, or one propoſition and another. 

The faculty, which God has given man 
to ſupply the want of certain knowledge, is 
judgment, whereby the mind takes any pro- 
poſition to be true or falſe, without perceiv- 
ing a demonſtrative evidence in the proofs. 

Lockes 
2. Doom; the right or power of paſſing 
judgment. | 
If my ſuſpe& be falſe, forgive me, God 
For judgment only doth belong tothee. 


3. The act of exerciſing judicature. 2 
When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos d 
In majeſty ſevere, | 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 
O how ſhall I appear. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. Determination, decifion: 5. the quality of 
diſtinguiſhing propriety and impropriety; cri- 
ticiſm. od 
"Tis with our judgments, as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike ; yet each believes his, own, 
e 
6. Opinion, notion: 7. ſentence againſt a 
criminal: 8. puniſhment inflited by provi- 
dence, with reference to ſome particular crime. 
We cannot be guilty of greater uncharita- 
bleneſs, than to interpret afflictions as puniſn- 


to him that ſuffers, when he looks upon him+- 
ſelf as the mark of divine vengeance. 
Addiſon" s Spect᷑ator. 
JUDG'MENT (in Phyſicks) a faculty of 
the ſoul, by which it preceives the relation 
that is between two or more ideas. 
JU/DICATURE (of judicatorium, L.) 
judgment or trying cauſes; a term apply'd 
either to the court wherein the judge fits, or 
the extent of his juriſdiction; alſo the pro- 


feſſion of thoſe who adminiſter juſtice, F. 


JUDFCI- - 


ments and 2 it aggravates the evil 


one what the other is, as when having an 
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JUDICIARY { judicialis, L.) done in the 


due form of juſtice, or according to the courſe 
of la. 
JUDICIARY (in Afrology) a ſcience or 
2 that — to 58 =» Meeps foretel 
ure events, con i tions 
and inflaences of the ſears, Sc. — . 
UDTCIALNESS (of judicialis, L.) ju- 
dicial quality, ſtate or condition, 
JUDVFCIQUSNESS (of zudicieux, F.) diſ- 
cerning faculty, &c. | 
JUF/FERS (with ſtuff about 
four or five inches ſquare, and of ſeveral 
lengths. 
_ JUGATINUS, a Heathen deity of the 
Roman, who they believed to prefide over 
—— at the conjunction of huſband and 
e. | 
JUICE (with Naturaliſt:) a liquid ſub- 
ſtance, which makes part of the compoſition 
of plants, which communicates itſelf to all 
the other parts, and ſeryes to feed and increaſe 
them; alfo the vapours and humidities in- 
cloſed in the earth. | 
JUICE (with Phyficians) à kind of fluid 
in an animal body, as nervous juice, that which 
is found in the nerves. 
. Pancreatick JUICE (with Phyſ.) a liquor 
ted inthe gland of the Pancreas, 
JUICE/LESS ( fans jus, F.) having no 
juice. 1 


JU/ICINESS, the abounding in, or abund- 
ANCE of juice. 
Une (plein de jus, F.) full of juice. 
LE (with the Greeks and Romans) a 
hymn ſung in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, 
in the time of harveſt, to engage thoſe deities 
w he propitious. 
JU'LIAN Period (ſo called of Julius Caeſar 


| 


Scaliger, the inventor of it) is a cycle of 


7980 years ſucceſſively following one another ; 


by che continual multiplication of the three 
eyces, viz. that of the ſun of 28 years, and 
that of the moon of 19 years, and that of the 


indiction of 15 years; which Epocha, although 


bat feigned, is yet of very good uſe in calcu- 
lation, in that every year, within the period, 
is diftinguiſhable by a certain peculiar charac- 
ter : for the year of the ſun, mcon, and the 
indiftion will not be the ſame again, till the 
whole 7980 years he revolved. He fixed 
the beginning of this period 764. years before 
the creation. | 

JULIAN year, is the old account of the 
year: (or a ſpace of time confifting of 465 days 
and fix hours, inſtituted by Julius Ceſar, 
Who cauſed the Roman calender to be reform - 


ed) which till lately was uſed in England, and 
call'd the old ſtile, in contradiſtinction to the 


new account, framed: by pope Gregory, which 


is eleven days before the old, and is called the 


new ſtile, | . 

JULY! (was ſo called of Fulivs Ceſar, 
who regulated the year, for before that time 
that month was called Quintilis) the 7th 
month in the year, 


1 


in a mantle of dark graſs green; having bis 


JU 

ULV (in Painting, &c,) is" ſen 
1 2 of a light yellow, — 
his face and boſom ſun burnt ; having his 
head adorned with a garland of Centaury and 
Thyme, bearing a ſcythe on his ſhoulder, ang 
baving a bottle hanging at his girdle, and by 
him a lion. 

JUNC/TURE (with Surgeons) the reducing 
of crooked members to their due ſtate; the 
ſame as Diorthraſis, L. | 

JUNE (takes its name, either of Funiores, 
L. the younger, becauſe that young people had 
an aſſembly in that month for their recrea- 
tion; or of Junius Brutus (as other ſay) whe 
drove out the king of the Romans in that 
month) it is the fixth month of our year. 

JUNE (in Painting, &c.) was repreſented 


head adorned with a coronet of bents, king- 
eobs and maiden-hair, holding in his left hand 
an eagle, and in his right Cancer, and on his 
arm a baſket of ſummer fruits, 
JUNKETING (ſome derives it of Jonca- 
des, O. F. ſweet-meats) feaſling or making 


merry. 
UNTO a meeting of men to bt in 

JUNCTO council; but is moſt com- 
monly us'd in an ill ſenſe, for a company of 
conſpirators, or a faftious aſſembly of male. 
contents, met together either to exerciſe that 
authority, which their rebellion has.put into 
their power; or to conſult of ways and means 
of carrying on and ſupporting their preſent and 
future deſigns. | 

JUPITER (with Afiron.) is accounted 
the biggeſt of all the planets, being computed 
to be 2460 times bigger than our earth. Its 
periodical time is 43332 days, 12 hours, and 
revolves about its axis in 9 hours 56 minutes. 

JU'PITER (with Afro/ogers) fignifies 
judges, divines, ſenators, riches, law, religion, 
and its characteriſtick is N. 

JU/PITER*s Diſtaff, an herb, otherwiſe 
called Mullein. 

Canonical TURIS PRUDENCE, is that 
of the canon law. | 

Feoda! JURIS-PRUDENCE, is that of 
the fees. | 

Civil JURIS-PRUDENCE, is that of the 
Roman law. 

Clerk of the JURIES, an officer in the court 
of Common-Pleas, who makes out the writs 
called Habeas Corpora and Diſtringas, for the 
appearance of the jury, after they have been 
returned upon the Venire Facias. 

To JUST. See ing. 

JU rler ans yo Juris ſlatio, the 
Ration or boundary of right) tho' accounted 
the ſplendor of all virtues, yet derives its ex 
cellency only from the corruption of men, 
taking its riſe from their vices z and as the 
uſe of mercy is for the leaſt offending, fo 
the uſe of Fuftice is for the greater offending, 
and is either in action or puniſhment, and 18 


either commutative or CiHributive. 
P JUSTICE 
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J U 
ICE (in God) is a communicable at- 
tribute, by which is intended not only the 
tude of his nature in general; but more 
eſpecially his dealing with his creatures, ac- 
cording to the deſerts of their deeds, | 
USTICE (in Men) is a propenſion and 
cuſtom to give every man his due. 
JUSTICE (with Moralifts) is not to injure 
er wrong any one. 
Poſitive JUSTICE (with Moralifts) is to 
do right to all, to yield them whatſoever be- 
longs to them. The Fuſtice of moral actions 
differs from Goodneſs in this, that Juſtice de- 
notes barely a conformity to the law ; but 
Goodneſs further includes a reſpect to thoſe 
perſons towards whom the action is perform - 
* | 


Commutative JUSTICE, is that which con- 
cerns all perſons one with another, in relation 
to dealings, as buying, ſelling, exchanging, 
lending, borrowing, Sc. 

Diftributive JUSTICE, is that which con- 
cerns princes, magiſtrates and officers, &c. 

JUSTICE (in Painting, &c.) was repre- 
ſented in a crimſon mantle trimmed with fil- 
ver, and was called the goddeſs 4ſrea, ſhe 
held a pair of ſcales in one hand, and a ſword 
in the other, 

General JUSTICE isa conſtant giving 

* JUSTICE S to every one his due, 
and this hath. for its object all laws divine and 
human. by = 
Particular JUSTICE, is a: conſtant will 
and defire of giving to every one his due, ac - 
cording to a particular agreement, or the laws 
of civil ſociety ; and this is alſo called com- 
mutative.or expletory Fuſtice, 

USTICE. of the Foreſt, is alſo a lord by 

ce, and the only juſtice that can appoint a 
deputy. He is alſo called Juſtice in Eyre of 
the Foreſt, He has the hearing and determin- 


ing of all offences, within the king's foreſts 


committed againſt veniſon or vert. 
JUSTICES of the Peace (within the Li- 
berties) are ſuch in cities and towns corporate, 
as the former are in any county z and their 
authority and power is altogether the ſame, 
within their ſeyeral precincts. * 
JUS'TE a Corps, a garment that reaches 
down to the knees, fits cloſe to the body, and 
ſbe ws the hape.of it. | 
JUSTIFV/ABLENESS (of juſftus, and fo, 
L.) capablenels of being juſtified, warrantable- 


JUS'TIFIED (juftificatus, L.) cleared or 
proved innocent of any crime, charge or accu- 
lation ; alſo verified, maintained for good, 
proved, | 

To JUS'TIFY (juftifcare, L.) to clear 
one's (elf, to make *— . to 
— to ſhe w or prove, to maintain or make 


JUSTUNGS J (joe of joter, F. v9 run 
USTS Fat tilts) were exerciſes uſed 


in former times by ſuch perſons who defired 


JU; 


to gain reputation in feats of arms, of what- 
ſoever degree or quality, from the king to the 
private gentleman z they were uſually per+ 
tormed at great ſolemnities, as marriages of 
princes ; and alſo on other occatons. The 
time and place being appointed, challenges 
were ſent abroad into other nations, to all that 
deſired to ſignalize themſelves. And rewards 
were appointed by the prince for thoſe that 
came off conquerers, As for the places it 
was various; in the year 1395 there was great 
juſtings on London Bridge, between David 
earl of Craford in Scotia nd, and the lord Wells 
of England, &c, In the time of king Bad- 
ward III. juſtings were frequent in Cheap fide, 
and on the North-fide of Bow Church, there 
was a building of ſtone erected, called Siidam 
or Crownfield, to ſee the juſtings that were 
frequently perturmed there, between the end 
of Soper Lane and the Croſs, It was built 


on this occaſion; in the year 1330 there was 
a great juſting of all the ſtout earls, barons 


and nobles of the realm, which * laſted three 
days, where queen Philippa, with many la- 
dies, fell from a ſcaffold of timber, but re- 
ceived no harm; after which the king built 
it ſtrongly of ſtone for himſelf, the queen and 


| other perſons of high rank, to behold the 


juſtings, This Sildam remained till the time 
ot Henry VIII. as it appears in that he came 
thither, dreſſed in the habit of a yeoman of 
the guard, with a Patiſon on his ſhoulder, and 
having taken a view of the watches of the 
city, went away undiſcovered. | 

Smithfield alſo was a place for performing 
theſe exerciſes ; in the year 2357 great and 
royal juſts were held in Smithfield, there be- 
ing preſent the kings of England, France 
and Scotland, and their nobility, And in'the 
time of Richard II. royal juſts and tourna- 


ments were proclaimed by heralds in ſeveral 


courts in Europe to be performed in Smith- 


field, to begin on ſunday next after the feaſt 
of St. Michael, At the day appointed there 


iſſued out of the tower, about three in the 


| afternoon, 60 courſers apparalled for the juſts, 
upon every one an eſquire of honour, riding 
a ſoft pace, and then came forth 60 ladies 
of honour, mounted upon palfreys, riding on 


the one fide. richly appatelled, and every lady 


led a knight with a chain of gold. The 
knight's that were of the king's party had 
their armour and apparel adorned with white 
harts, and crowns of gold about the hart's 


neck, and ſo they rode thro* the ſtreets of 
London to Smithfield, with a great number of 
trumpets and other inſtruments of muſick 
before them. Where the ladies that led the 
knights, were taken down from their palfreys, 
and went'up to their ſeats prepared for them. 
The eſquires of honour alighted from their 
courſers, and the knights mounted. And 
after the helmets were ſet on their heads, and 
they were ready at all points, proclamation 
was made by the heralds, and then the juita 
TE degan. 
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began. Theſe juſts laſted many days with | 


great feaſting. The manner of it was thus: 
the ground being railed about in which the 
Jufters were to exerciſe, the contenders were 
let in at ſeveral barriers, being compleatly 
armed from head to foot, and mounted on the 
Kouteſt horſesz who after they had pay'd their 
reſpects to the king, the judges and ladies, 
they took their ſeveral ſtations, and then the 
trumpets ſounded, and they having couched 
their lances, that is, having ſet the but end 
againft their breaſt, the point toward the ad- 
verſary, ſpurred their horſes, and ran furi- 
ouſly 'one againft another, ſo that the points 
of their ſpears lighting upon the armour of 
each other, gave a terrible ſhock, and gene- 
rally flew to pieces. ] 
If neither party received any injury, they 
-wheeled about, took freſh lances, and ran a 
ſecond time, and ſo a- third, and if neither 
ſuffered any diſgrace in three encounters, they 
both came off with honour, 
There were many circumſtances relating to 
theſe performances; as if a man was un- 
Horſed, he was quite diſgraced, or if he was 
ſhaken in the ſaddle; or let his lance fall, 
or loſt any piece of his armour, or wounded 
his antagoniſt's horſe, Cc. all which were 
accounted diſreputable. And there were alſo 
certain rules for diſtributing the prizes to them 
that behaved themſelves with the greateſt 
gallantry. | 2 
To JUSTLE (from juſt, jouſter, F.) to 
encounter, to claſh, to ruſh againſt each other. 
Not one ftarry ſpark, 
But Gods meet Gods, and juf#/e in the dark. 
Lee. 
Courtiers therefore j/le for a grant; 
And, when they break their friendſhip, plead 
their want. _ Dryd. Xn. Tale. 
Murmuring noiſes riſe in ev'ry ſtreet ; 
The more remote run ſtumbling with their 
fear, 
And, in the dark, men jaſle as they meet. 
When elephant gainſt elephant did rear, 
His trunk, and caſtles je d in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. 
Dryden. 


To JUSTLE, to puſh, to drive, to force 
by rvſhing againſt it. * 
The ſurly commons ſhall reſpect deny, 
And juſtle peerage out with property. 
2 


JUSTLY (from juſte, F. juſtus, 1 I. 
Uprightly, hoaeſtly, in a juſt manner. 
Nothing can j»/Hy be deſpiſed, that cannot 
juſtly be blamed : where there is no choice, 
there can be no blame. South. 
With ignominy ſcourg'd, in open fight ; 
Next view the Turguin kings; th' avenging 
ſword | | 
Of Brutus j drawn, and Rome reſtor d. 
N | | „ Dryden, | 
2. Properly, exactly, accurately, © 


KA 


Their artful hands inſtruct the lute to found; 


Their feet aſſiſt their hands, and 
the ground, ; | den, 
JUSTNESS (j»fiitia, L.) a being jo, juſ 

quality; the exactneſs or regularity of any 

thing. 

JusTNESS of thought, eonſiſts 

— 7 TJ 13 by which every 

part of it is perfectly true pertinen 

the ſubject. _ * —_ 3 
JUX'TA-Pojition (with Phileſ.) à conti- 

guity or nearneſs; a ranging the ſmall parts 

of any mixt body into ſuch a poſition, order 
or ſituation, that the parts being contiguous, 

ſhall determine or ſhew a body to be of ſuch a 

figure or quality; or to be endued with ſuch 

properties, as are the natural reſult of ſuch 

a configuration or diſpoſition of parts. 

IX IA F (Aal, or Itlw, Gr.) a fort of 
IXINE Z Carduus, called Camaleen, 


K 


E, Roman, X k, Ital. IR k, Engliſh, 

K k, Saxon, Kk u, Greek, are the roth 

letters in order of the alphabets; P» the 19th 
of the Hebrew. | 

K, is a numeral letter ſignifying 2 50, 

K, with a daſh over it ſtood for 1 50000, 

The letter &, tho* moſt commonly written, 
is not pronounced, but it loſt after c, as in 
Arithmetick, Logick, Magick, Phyfick &c. 
Pick, Prickle, Stick, Stickle, &c. 

It has been and till is a diſpute among 
Grammarians whether t, is a different letter 
from c, becauſe the Latins have very ſeldom 
uſed it, otherwiſe than as a numeral letter; 
nor do the French make much uſe of it except 
in foreign names of places, perſons, &c. and 
ſome therefore would have it left out; eſpeci- 
ally in words derived from the Latin, contrary 
to the common Engliſh uſage, which is to 
ſtrengthen c by ſetting & after it, as in Polit:ch, 
&c. | 

The letter K (in old Charters and Diplo- 
ma's) had various fignifications, as K. R. 
was ſet for Chorus, K. R. C. for Cara Civitas, 
1. e. the dear city, X R. M. for Carmen, 
1. e. a verſe, X. R. A. M. N. for Charus 
Amicus Noſter, i. e. our dear friend, &c. 

KAB/IN (among the Perfians and 

KEB/IN - Turks) a temporary mar- 
riage for a time, upon condition that the buſ- 
band ſhall allow the wife a certain ſum of mo- 
ney if he repudiates or quits her. 

KAD/ARES (among the Mabome- 

KAD'/ARITES & tans) a ſe& who deny 
the generally received tenet among the Mul- 
ſelmen, predeſtir ation, and maintain the doc - 
trine of free- will, and the liberty of it in its 


75 bert 


* 


in a cer- 


full extent. 


KARATA, à kind of aloes, which gro- 


in America; the leaves of which being boiled 


are made iyto thread, of which fiſhing-nets 


cloth, 


KI 


Goth, Oe. are made. The root or leaves be- 


thrown into a river, ſtupifies the fiſh, fo 
_ they may be eafily taken with the hand, 
and the ſtalk being dried and burned, burns 
like a match; and if it be rubbed briſkly on a 
harder wood, takes fire and conſumes itſelf. 

KEEP'ER of the exchange and mint, the 
fame as warden of the mint. 

- KEEPER, one who preſerves, retains, 
nouriſhes 3 an obſerver, &c. 

KEEPER of the Privy-Seal, a member 
of the privy-council, thro' whoſe hands paſs 
all charters fign'd by the king, before they 
come to the broad ſeal; and alſo ſome deeds 
which do not paſs the great ſeal at all, He 
alſo is a lord by office, 

KEE'/PERS of the liberties of England, by 
the authority of parliament, &c. Cuſtodes Li- 
bertatis Angliz Autoritate Parliamenti; the 
ſtile in which writs and other proceedings at 
law ran, during the uſurpation of Oli ver 
Cromwell, 

KEN'NING (cennung, Sax.) knowing, 
deſcrying at a diſtance, 

KERF (with Sawyers) the way made by 
the ſaw, or the ſawa-away ſlip in a piece of 
timber or board. 

KERK Seſſions, the name of a petty eccleſi- 
aſtical ſeſſions in Scotland. 

KER NELLINESS (of cinnel, Sax.) ful- 
neſs of kernels. 

KEY (with Muſicians) is a certain tone, 
whereto eyery compoſition, whether it be long 
or ſhort, ought to be fitted ; And this Key is 
ſaid either to be flat or ſharp, not in reſpect of 
its own nature, but with relation to the flat or 
ſharp third, which is joined with it. 

KEY (in Polygrapby and Stenography) is 
the alphabet of the writing in cypher, which is 
a ſecret known only to the perſon who writes 
the letter, and he to whem it is ſent. 

KEY (of an Author or Book) an explication 
that lets into ſome ſecrets in reſpect to perſons, 
places, and times, Cc. which don't appear 
without it, 

KEYS (of Spinnets, Organs, &c.) little 
bits, by means of which the jacks play, ſo 
as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtrument ; and 
wind is given to the pipes of an organ, by 
—_— and finking the ſucker of the ſound- 
board. 

KEYS of the Iſland (in the iſle of Man ) 
are the 24 chief commoners, who are as it 
were the keepers of the liberties of the people, 

KIND/NESS, benevolence, friendly dif. 
polition, treatment, &c. 

KINGS at Arms, officers of great antiqui- 
ty, and anciently of great authority; they 
direct the heralds, preſide at their chapters, 


and have the juriſdiction of armory. There 


are three in number, Garter, Norroy and Cla- 
rencieux. 
KININER Nut, an earth-nut, a cheſnut. 
A KINS-Man (of kind, Teut, or cynne 
and Wan, Sax.) a he- couſin, &c, 


K N 

K INS. Noman (of eynne, and piman, Sax, 
a ſhe - couſin, roo | , 3 ) 

1 (kyrpan, Sax.) ſaluting with 
a kiſs. 0 

KITCH'EN- Stuff (of luchen, Teut. cyce- 
ne, Sax. and cee, F.) greaſe, &c, the re- 
fuſe of a kitchen or cookery, 

KNAG'GINESS (of cnzp and neyre, 
Sax.) fulneſs of knots, as wood. 

KNA'VERY (of knab, Teut. cnapa, Sax.) 
a boy or ſervant) in ancient times, had no 
worle ſenſe thag a ſervileneſs, as pcyl>cnapa, 
ſhield- bearer; but now it is generally uſed in 
an opprobrious ſenſe, for craft, deceit, cheat - 
ing, fraud, &c. 

KNA'VISHNESS, diſhoneſty, fradulent- 
neſs, &c. alſo waggiſhneſs. 

KNICK.- Knacks, fine things to play withal, 
gew-gaws. 

KNICK-Knacketary Man, one that makes 
a collection of knick-knacks or curioſities, 
things uncommon in nature or art, a virtuoſo. 

KNIGHT. (necbt, Leut. cnihx, Sax.) a 
perſon whom the king has ſingled out from 
the common claſs of gentlemen, and dignified 
with the honour of knighthood. In ancient 
times there were fix particulars required in, 


him that was to be made a knight. 1. That he 


was no trader. 2, That beſides other things 
he was not of ſervile condition, 3. That he 
ſhould take an oath that he would not refuſe 
to die for the ſake of the goſpel and his coun- 
try, 4. His ſword was to be girt on by ſome 
nobleman. 5. That he ſhould have the badge 
of knighthood put upon him. And, 6thly, 
That he ſhould be enrolled in the king's books. 
It was alſo required, that knights ſhould be 
brave, undaunted, expert, provident and well- 
behaved, Chriſtian kings appointed many re- 
ligious ceremonies to be obſerved at the crea- 
tion of knights, and none were admitted to 


the order of knights, but ſuch as had merited 


the honour by ſome commendable and extra- 
ordinary exploits. They were anciently diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a belt, a target, a ſword, or 
ſome martial token, But now the honour 
being grown cheap, theſe ceremonies have been 
laid aſide, and there goes nothing now to the 
making a knight in England, but the king's 
touching him with a ſword as he kneels, and 
ſaying, Riſe up Sir R. N. 
KNIGHTS Bannerets, the ceremony of 
their creation is thus. The king, or his ge- 
neral, at the head of his army, drawn up in 
order of battle after a victory, under the royal 
ſtandard diiplay'd, attended by all the officers 
and the nobility of the court, receives the 
knight, led by two knights of note, or other 
men renowned in arms, carrying his pennon 
or guidon of arms in his hand ; being preceded 
by the beralds, who proclaim his valiant at- 
chievements, for which he has merited to be 
made a knight banneret, and to diſplay his 
banner in the field; then the king or the ge- 
neral ſays, Advances tei Banneret, and cauſes 
P p | the 
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the point of his pennon to be rent off, and 


the new knight is ſent back to his tent, the 
trumpets ſounding before him, and the nobi- 
lity and officers attending him, where they 
are nobly entertained. This order is certainly 
moſt honourable, becauſe never conferred but 
upon the performance of ſome heroick action 
in the field ; whereas all other orders are be- 
ſtow'd by favour, or other meaner motives. 
But there have been none of theſe knights 
made for many years paſt. - 

KNIGHTS Baronets, is àa modern degree 
of honour, and next to a baron ; they have 
precedency before all knights, except thoſe of 
the garter, bannerets and privy-counſellors, 
and the honour is hereditary in the male line. 
This order was firſt inſtituted in the year 1611 
by king James I. They are created by pa- 
tent, the proem whereof fignifies, that it is 
ſor propagating a plantation in the province of 


Le, in Ireland, for which purpoſe each of 


them was to maintain thirty ſoldiers in Jre- 
land, for three years, allowing each ſoldier 
8 d. per diem, the whole ſum of which was 
paid into the Exchequer upon paſſing the pa- 
tent. They are to bear in a canton, or in an 
eſcutcheon, the arms of Ulfer, wiz. a field 
argent, a finiſter hand couped at the wrift 
les, 

Barons (probably of barones, L. men 
of valour) are peers of England, but of the 
loweſt dignity, and as ſuch fit in parliament, 
as all the peers of England do by their baro. 
nies, though they be dukes, — or 
earls beſides, and likewiſe archbiſhops and 
biſhops have baronies annexed to them. Ba- 
rons are knights of three forts. 

Barons (by Tenure) are biſhops, who 
hold their baronies by virtue of their being 
choſen to their ſees, 

Barons (by ay are ſuch as are called 
to fit in parliament by their ſovereign, with- 
out any precedent title, 

Barons (by Patent) their title is, Right 
Noble Lord; king Charles II. gave the barons 
a circle of gold, with fix pearls ſet cloſe to 
the rim. He is likewiſe allowed to have the 
cover of his cup held underneath while he is 
drinking, and a baroneſs may have her train 
held up in the preſence of a viſcounteſs. The 
manner of erecting a baron by patent is as 
follows, he appears in court in his long robe 
and hood, attended by ſeveral perſons of qua 
lity ; two heralds walk before him, followed 
by Gerter king at arms, holding the king's 
writ; a baron, ſupported by two gentlemen 
of diſtinction, brings the robe or mantle, and 
ſo they enter the King's preſence, kneeling 
three times ; then Garter delivers the writ to 
the lord chamberlain, and when in reading 
they come to the word /nveſtrimus, the king 
puts on his mantle, and, the writ being read, 
declares him and his heirs barons. 

KNIGHTS Bachelor (either of bas Cbe- 


et, F. i, e. low knights, or of Baccularia, 


a kind of fees or farm, conſiſting of ſeveral 
pieces of ground, each of which contained 
twelve acres, or as much as two oxen would 
plough ; the poſſeſſors of which Baccalaria, 
were called Batebelors; others derive the name 
of batailler, F. to combat or fight) they were 
anciently called ſo, as being the loweſt order 
of knights, or inferior to bannerets. They 
were ohliged to ſerve-the king in his wars at 
their own expence, for the ſpace of forty days. 
They are now called Equites Aurati in Latin; 
Equites, i. e. horſemen, becauſe they were to 
ſerve on horſeback ; and Aurati, golden or 
gilded, becauſe they had gilt ſpurs given them 
at their creation. This dignity was at firſt 
confined to military men, but afterwards it 
was conferr'd on men of the robe, It was 
an ancient ceremony at the creation, to ho- 
nour the knights with the girdte of knight- 
hood; which he who received was to go to 
church, and ſolemnly to offer his ſword upon 
the altar, and to yow himſelf to the ſervice 
of God. In proceſs of time, beſides the girdle 
and ſword, gilt ſpurs were added for the 
greater ornament. The ceremony of the cre- 

ation is very ſimple, the candidate kneels 
down, and the king touches him lightly with 

a naked ſword, ſaying, Sois Chevalier au nom 

de Dieu, F. i. e. be a knight in the name of 
God; and afterwards Avance Chevalier A. B. 

Theſe may be ſaid to be the only knights in 

England, beſides thoſe of the Garter and of 

the Bath, who are of a much higher ſphere ; 


for Bannerets have been long diſuſed, and 


Baronets are not properly knights. When a 
knight had committed a capital offence, it 
was uſual publickly to degrade and deprive 
him of his honour of knighthood, which. was 
done by ungirding his military belt, taking off 
his ſword and breaking it, and hewing off his 
ſpurs with a hatchet, plucking his gauntlet 
from him, and reverſing his eſcutcheon of 
arms. 

KNIGHTS of the Bath, this order of 
knighthood is of no leſs antiquity than the 
times of our Saxon anceſtors, and tho' the 
original of it cannot be exactly determined, 
yet it appears that Geoffery of Anjou, before 
his marriage.to Maud the empreſs, daughter 
to our king Henry I. was thus made a knight 
at Rome, Ann, 1227 tho” Cambden and 
others write that it was inſtituted by Richard 
II. and Henry IV. Ann. 1339. Upon this 
occaſion, king Henry being in the Bath, and 
being informed by ſome knights, that two 
widows were come to demand juſtice of him, 
he immediately leaped out of the Both, ſay- 
ing, he ought to prefer daing Fuſtice to bis > 
jecti before the Pleajure of the Bath; and there» 
upon created knights of the Bath. Some lay 
theſe knights were made within the liſts of the 
Bath, and chat king Richard ordained that 
there ſhou!d be no mort than four of them, 
but king Herty IV. encteaſed them to forty 


| lix ; their motto was Je in un, L. i. r. three 
in 
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when taken out put into a bed without cur- 
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in one, fignifying the three theological virtues. | 
At the creation of thoſe knights, there were 
ſeveral religious rights and ceremonies per- 
formed, which uſually belonged to hermits 
and other holy orders. Fir, when the eſquire | 
to be knighted came to the court, he was to | 
be received by the king's officers, and to have 
two eſquires of note to attend him; and if he | 
came before dinner, he was to carry up bne | 
diſh to the king's table, after which- thoſe | 
eſquires were to conduct him to his chamber, 
and at night he had his beard ſhay'd and his 
hair cut round, Then the king commanded 
his chamberlain to go to the chamber of this 
intended knight, attended by ſeveral knights 
and eſquires, with muſick, ſinging, dancing, 
and there to inform him of feats of chivalry. 
Then the eſquire was put into the Bath, and 


tains, there to lie till he was dry, and after - 
wards cloathed with a robe of ruſſet, with 
long ſlee ves, having a hood to it, like that of 
an hermit; then the old knights conducted 
bim to the chapel, being accompanied with 
muſick, and other eſquires, dancing and ſport- 
ing before him, where being entertained with 
wine and ſpices, they were diſmiſs'd with 
thanks; the new knight was to ſtay in the 
chapel all night, and ſpend it in prayer, and 
the next morning to confeſs his fins to the 
prieſt; and while maſs was ſaying, a taper was 
burning before him, which he held in his hand 
during the goſpel ; at the elevation an eſquire 
took off his hood from his head, and held it 
till the laſt goſpel. And maſs being ended, 
the ſame eſquire offered the candle at the altar 
and a penny or more. After this the new 
knight was put to bed, and lay there till day- 
light. Then the chamberlain and other com- 
pany went to his.chamber and ſaid, Sir, good 
morrow to you, it is time to get up and make 
yourſelf ready: and having dreſs'd him, they 
mounted on horſeback, and conducted him to 
the hall with muſick, a young eſquire carrying 
his ſword before him, holding it by the point. 
Being come to the hall door, he was received 
by the marſhal and uſhers, who deſired him 
to alight, and the marſhal was either to haye 
his horſe or an hundred ſhillings for his fee; 
and being conducted up the hall, there he ſtay- 
ed while the king came, the young eſquire 
fill holding his ſword. The king being come, 
he took ane of the ſpurs from the chamber- 
lain, and delivering it to ſome perſon of note, 
commanded him to put it on his right heel, 
which was done kneeling, and the other ſpur 
was put on by another knight; which being 
done, the knight holding up his hands together, 
the king girt on his ſword, and embracing him 
about the neck, ſaid to him, Be thow a good 
Knight, kiſſing bim. This being done, the 
nights conducting him to the high altar in 
the chapel, he there promiſed to maintain the 
tights of the ho'y church during his whole 
bis, and then ungirt his ſword, and offered it 


KN 


to God, praying to God and the ſaints, that 
he might keep that order to the end, after 
which he drank a draught of wine. Upon 
his going out of the chapel, the king's maſter- 
cook ſtood ready to take off his ſpurs for his 
fee, ſaying to him, 7 the king's maſter-cook, 
am come to receive, your ſpurs for my fee; and if 
you do any thing contrary to the order of knight- 
hood (which God forbid) I fhall back your 
ſpurs from your heels, This being done, he 
was conducted again to the hall by the knights, 
where he ſat the firſt at the knights table, 
the knights being about him, to be ſerv'd as 
the others were; but was neither to eat nor 
drink at the table, nor ſpit, nor look about 
him upwards or downwards any more than a 
bride, But one of his governors was to hold 
a handkerchief before him when he was to 
ſpit; and when the king was departed, he 
was to be attended to hischamber by knights, 
muſick, &c, who taking their leave of him 
went to dinner. When the company were 
retired, he was diſrob'd, and his attire was 
to be given to the king at arms, or that 
herald that attended, or to the minftrels, with 
a mark of ſilver, if he were a knight batche- 
lor; two marks, if abaron; and four, if an earl 
or of ſuperior rank; and his ruſſet night-cap 
or a noble was given to the watch, After 
this, he was clothed with a blue robe, with 
ſtrait fleeves, in the faſhion of a prieft, having 
a white filk lace hanging on his left ſhaulder ; 
which lace he wore upon all his garments, 
till he had gained ſome honourand renown in 
arms; and was regiſter d as of high record, 
as the nobles, knights, Sc. or till ſome 
great prince or noble lady did cut the lace off, 
ſaying to him, tr, we have beard fo much of 
your true renown concerning your banour, qobich 

ou have done in divers parts, to the great fame 
of chivalry, as to yourſelf and him that made 
you a knight, that it is meet this lace be taken 
from you. After dinner the knights and gen- 
tlemen conduct him to the king's preſence, 
where he ſays, Right noble and renowned Sir, 
1 do in all that I can give you thanks for theſe 
bonsurs, courteſies and bounty evhich you have 
vouc hſu fed me: and then takes his leave of 
the king; and then the eſquires governors 
take their leave of their maſter, with much 
complaiſance, demanding their robes and fees, 
according to the cuſtom. 

Frame-Hork KNITTING, or ftocking 
weaving, was firſt deviſed, as it is ſaid, by 
Malliam Lee, maſter of arts, of St. Fobu's col- 
ledge Cambridge, 1599. 


firſt Engliſpman that attained the perfection 
of making fine knives and knife hafts, and 
obtained a prohibition againſt all foreigners 
bringing knives into England, the fifth of queen 
Elizabeth, | 

K NOT or Nedus (of a Romance or Drama - 
tick piece) is uſed for that part where the per- 
ſons are the moſt embarraſſed by a conjecture 
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eleven 


of affairs, the end of which it is not eaſy to 


foreſee. | 


Wale KNOTS, are round knobs or knots. 
KNOTS (with Phyſicians) tuberoſities 
formed in the joints of old gouty people, con- 


fiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, indigeſted 


ituita, accompanied with a bilious humour, 
hot and acrimonious. 

. KNOT/TINESS, fulneſs of knots, intri- 
cateneſs, perplexedneſs, difficultneſs, 
KNOWI'NGNESS (cnapan, Sax. prob. 
of vw, Gr.) knowledge. 
KNOWLEDGE, (according to Mr. Locke) 
conſiſts in the perception of the connection and 
ER or diſagreement, and repugnancy 

our Ideas. Thus we know that white is 
not black, by perceiving that theſe two [deas 
do not agree, | | 
.. KYS'TUS (xzvgic, Gr.) à bag or mem- 
brane, in form of a bladder, full of unnatural 
humors, - | | 
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L 1, Reman; E 1, Ttalick; L. I, Eu- 


4%; LI, Sax. A >, Greek; are the 
letters of the alphabet, and & He- 
brew, the 12th. 

L, if it be the laſt letter cf a word of 


two or more ſyllables, is generally fingle, as 


evil, civil, &c. eſpecially ſuch as are derived 
from the Latin; but in words of one ſyllable, 
it is for the moſt part double, as fall, tell, fill, 
roll, bull ; and if a conſonant be next before /, 


joined with a vowel at the end of a word, they 


muſt not be parted, as Bi-ble, Ca-ble, Af-able, 
&c. 

L, is one of thoſe conſonants call'd liquids, 
on account of its ſoft and melting ſound or 
pronunciation; and being ſet before a mute 
conſonant and a vowel, renders the ſyllable 
more gentle, than when two other conſo- 
Nnants meet. 

L, in Latin numbers, ſtands for 50. 


L, with a daſh over it, denotes 50000, 
LAIBIATE (of labium, L. a lip) having 
lips. | 
PLAB'ORATORY (with Gunners) a place 
or work - houſe, where the fire-wworkers or bom- 
bardters prepare their ſtores z as driving fuzees, 
filling ſpells, making quick match, filling car- 
caſes, and all other fireworks belonging to 
war, Sc. 

LABORATORY Tent (in an Army) a 
large tent, carried along with the artillery 
into the field, furniſhed with all forts of tools 
and metals for the fire-workers, for the uſes 
abovementioned. 

LABORIOUS (/aborieux, F. /aborinſus, L.) 
1. Diligent in work, aſſiduous. 

To his laborious youth conſum'd in war, 

And laſting age, adorn'd and crown'd with 

' peace. Prior, 
Requiring labour, tix$fome, not eaſy. 


| 
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| Dot thou love watchings, abſtinence, 20 toif, 


Laborious virtues all? learn them from Cato. 

| Aaddif. Cato. 
LABORIOUSLY, with labour, with toil, 

| I chuſe laboriouſly to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

Pope*s Odyſſ. 

' LABORIOUSNESS., r. Toilſomeneſs, 
difficulty: 2. diligence, affiduity, 
LABOUR (labeur, F. labor, L.) 1. The 
act of doing what requires a painful exertion 
of ſtrength, or weariſome perſeverance, pains, 
toil, travail, work : 2. exerciſe, motion with 
| ſome degree of violence. 
| Moderate /abour of the body conduces ta 
the preſervation of health, and curing many 
initial diſeaſes ; but the toil of the mind de. 
| ſtroys health, and generates maladies, Har- 
vey. 
LA'BRING (prob. of laborare, L.) eſſay- 
ing or ſtriving to raiſe itſelf with wings, la- 
bouring. Milton. 
| LABLYRINTH of Egype (AaCient®-, 
Gr.) built by Pſamniticus, on the bank of the 
river Nile, fituate on the ſouth of the Pyra- 
mids, and north of Arſinoe : it contained 
within the compaſs of one continued wall, 
| 1000 houſes, and 12 royal palaces, all co- 
vered with marble ; and had only one entrance, 
but innumerable turnings and returnings, 
ſometimes one over another, and all in a man- 
ner ſcarce to be found, but by ſuch as were 
| acquainted with them; the building being 
more under ground than above; the marble 
ſtones were laid with ſuch art, that neither 
wood nor cement was uſed in any part of the 
fabrick ; the chambers were ſo diſpoſed, that 
the doors at their opening gave a report as ter- 
rible as a crack of thunder. The main en- 
trance of all was white marble, adorn'd with 
ſtately columns, and curious imagery. Being 
arrived at the end, a pair of ſtairs of go ſteps 
conducted to a ſtately portico, ſupported with 
ſtately pillars of Theban ſtone, which was the 
entrance into a ſtately and ſpacious hall (the 
place of their general conventions) all of po- 
liſhed marble, adorned with the ſtatues of 
their gods, This labyrinth was accounted 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world. This 
work was afterwards imitated by Daedalus 
in the Cretan labyrinth, tho' it fell as ſhort 
of the glories of this, as Minos was inferior 
to Pſamniticus in power and riches. There 
was alſo a third at Lemncs, famous for its 
ſumptuovs pillars z and a fourth, that of Lal, 
which Perſenna king of Hetruria, deſigned 
for a ſepulchre for him and his ſucceſſots. 
There was alſo one at Woodſtock in Oxfordſbire, 
made by king — II. for fair Roſamond. 
LABYRINTH'IAN 'labyrintheus, L. 
or pertaining to a labyrinth. 

' LAC/CA, a gum, or rather wax (made, 33 
ſome ſay, by a kind of winged ants) hard, 
brittle, clear and tranſparent, brought from 
India, &c, and uſed in painting, * 


— 


h 
| 


L A 
We. alſo u certain red gum iſſuing from eer- 
tain trees in Arabia, of which the beſt hard 

ſealing-wax is made. 
LACHRY MA Cbriſi (i. e. the tears of 
Cbriſt) a pleaſant ſort of wine, made of grapes 
ing in Terra di Lavoro, in the province 

of Naples, L. 

Fifula LACHRYMALIS (with Oculifis) | 
2 Fiſtula in the larger angle of the eye, L. 

LACINIATED Leaf (with Botanifts) a 
jagged leaf. 

LACK'UER (ſo called of Gum Lac, of which 
it is made) a varniſh uſed over leaf filver, in 
gilding picture - frames, c. 

LACK ER Hare, a fort of hat made without 
ſtiffening. 

LAC TAN T (/a#ans, L.) ſuckling, giv- 
ing milk. | 

LACTIF'ICK (/a#ificus, L.) that makes 
or breeds milk. 

LADANUM a gummous or reſinous 

LAB DANUM F matter, oozing out of 
the leaves of a ſhrub called Ciftus Ladanifere, 
uſed in medicine. 

Bolt- Sprit LAD'DER (in a Ship) is a lad- 
der at the beak head, made faſt over the 
bolt-ſprit, to get upon when there is occaſion, 

Entring LADDER (in a Ship) is a wooden 
ladder placed in the waſte of the ſhip, 

Gallery LADDER (in a Ship) is a ladder 
of ropes hung over the gallery and tern of 
ſhips, to come out of, or go into a boat in 
foul weather, and a high ſea. | 

LADE . | Low Sax, 2 uſually figni- 


LODE lode, Sax, 5 fies the mouth 
of a river; ſometimes a ford, and is part of 
the proper names of places; as Crecklade, From- 
lade, Lethlade, &c. 

LADIES Bed-Straw, an herb. 

LADIES Cuſhion, a fort of flower. 

LADIES Laces, a kind of ftriped graſs. 

LADIES Mantle, an herb. 

LADIES Smeck, an herb, otherwiſe call'd 
Cuckoo flower. 

LA'DING (of hlavian, Sax, to load) the 
burden or cargo of a ſhip. | 

LA'DY Traces, a ſort of ſatyrion or rag- 
wort, 

LA'G, a loiterer, alſo one that is the laſt 
of a line or family ; alſo one that degenerates 
from the virtues of his anceſtors, a diſgrace to 
is family. 

LA'GON (014 Law) a parcel of goods caft 
overboard in a ſtorm, with a buoy or cork 
faſtened to them, in order to find them again. 

LA/GOTRO/ PHY (lagotrophia, L. of Aa- 
Vela, of Aa gd and æ gp, to feed, Gr.) 
à warren of hares. | 

LAICALUTY (laicalitas, L. of Aale, of 
Aa, the people, Gr.) the property by which 
«ny man is ſaid to be a lay - man. 

LAKE (lacus, L.,) a large collection of 

ei waters, which have open communication 
with the ſea, and are for the moſt part in in- 


and countries; ſome lakes are ſo large in ex- | 


3 
tent, as to obtain the name of ſear, as the 
Caſpian ſea, the ſea of Galilee, and the Dead 
Sea. 

Some lakes both emit and receive rivers, 
and others do only emit them, and ſome 
neither receive nor emit them, but are formed 
either by the natural receiving of rain water, 
in a large valley, or the overflowings of ſome 


particular river, 


LAMASABAC'THANI (of TD why, 


and pad haſt thou forſaken me, Syr.) 
why haft theu forſaken me. 

LAMBDO'IDAL Suture (among Anato- 
miſts) the hindermoſt ſeam of the ſcull, fo 
named, becauſe in ſhape it reſembles the Greek 
capital Lambda (A) or a pair of compaſſes. 

LAM'BENT (lambens, L.) licking. 

LAMBENT Medicines (with Phyficians) 
ſuch medicines as are taken by licking them 
off a ſtick of liquorice, &c, © 

To LAM (prob. of lamen, Dut. to make 
lame) to ſmite or beat. ; 

LAME'NESS (laamnerre, Sax.) a defect, 
or weakneſs, or hurt in the legs, arms, &c. 

A LAMENT', a lamentation. Milton. 

LAM'EN CABLENESS (lamentabilis, L.) 
woefulneſs, pitiableneſs. | 

LA'MENTINE, a fiſh called a fea-cow or 
Manatee, ſome of which are near 20 feet 
long, the head reſembling that of a cow, 
and two ſhort feet, with which it creeps on 
the ſhallows and rocks to get food ; but has 
no fins. The fleſh of them is commonly eaten, 
and is deljcious meat. 

LAMIA, a ſea monſter, fo exorbitantly 
large, that ſome of them have been ſaid to 
have weighed 30000 pounds, and ſuch as two 
horſes in a waggon could ſcarce draw. 

Some of them are ſaid to have been taken 
at Nice in Marſeilles, in whoſe ſtomachs were 


found men intire and compleatly armed. 


Rondelet relates, that he ſaw one at Xarn- 
tonge, the mouth of which was ſo large, that 
a large fat man entered it with great eaſe : 
he adds, that if it were held open, with a 
gag, the dogs could get in very eaſily, in or- 
der 5 eat what they could find in his to» 
mach. | 

The Lamia is the greedleſt fiſh that is, and 
digeſts in the leaſt time. Its teeth are large, 
ſharp and biting, of a triangular figure, cyt 
like a ſaw, diſpoſed in fix rows, the firſt of 
which appears out of its mouth, thoſe of the 
ſecond are ſtrait, and the third are turned in- 
wards. 

A LAMP (lampas, L. of napumras, Gr.) a 
light well known. 

Perpetual LAMP, the ancient Romans are 
ſaid to preſerve lights in their ſepulchres 
many ages, by the oilineſs of gold reſolved by 
art into a liquid ſubſtance. And it is reported, 
that at the diſſolution of monaſteries, in the 
titne of king Henry VIII. there was a lamp 
ſound that had been burnt in a tomb — 
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about 200 years after Chriſt, which was near | 


00 Yeais. Two of theſe ſubterranean lamps 
= bo be ſeen in the Muſeum of rarities at 
Leyden in Holland. One of theſe lamps, in 
the 7775 of Paul III. was found in the tomb 


ullia, Cicere's daughter, which had been 


1. up 15 50 years. N 
LAM PAS (with Farriers) a kind of 
"LAM'PRAS [ ſwelling in a horſe's mouth 
or palate; i. e, an inflammation in the roof 
of his mouth, behind the nippers of the upper 
jaw); fo called; becauſe it is cured by a burn- 
ing lamp or hot iron. 
 LAMPRAY rex, 5 is ſaid to ſeek the 
LAM PRE 3 company of other 
ches of the ſame ſhape ; and for that reaſon, 
ſome ſay, they are venomous, becauſe they join 
themſelves with ſnakes, apd other water ſer- 


pents. 

A LANCE (lancea, L.) a javelin, pike or 
ſpear ; an affenſive weapon much in uſe with 
x ancients ; being a long ſtaff like a pike, 
pointed at the end, and armed with iron. 

LANCEPE/SADE, an officer under a cor- 
poral, who aſſiſts him in his duty, and per- 
forms it for him in his abſence, They teach 
the new-raiſed men their exerciſe, and poſt 
the centries. They are generally accounted 
the moſt vigilant and brave of the company : 
and on a mazch, their place is on the right 
hand of the ſecond rank. s f 
- Po LANCH out (s'elanchant, F.) to put 
a ſhip-or boat afloat out of a dock 3 alſo to 
expatiate in words ; alſo to be extravagant in 
expences. _ 

LANCIFEROUS (/ancifer, L.) bearing a 
lance or (pear. 1 | 
+ LANCINA'TION (ancinatio, L.) a lanc- 
ing. 
| nene (/aneus, L.) woolly, made of 


Wool. 

LAND Fadi (among Sailors) ſigniſies fall 
in with land: thus, when mariners bave been 
in expectation of, ſeeing land in a ſhort time, 
and they happen to ſee it aco dingly, they ſay, 
they bawe ma de a good land fall. 

To ſet LAND (among Sailors) is to- ſee by 
the compaſs how it bears, 

Head LAND, a point of land, or that 
which lies farther out into the ſea than the 
reit. 

LAND layed (with Mariners) the land is 
faid to be laid, when a ſhip is juſt got out of 
ſight of the land. 

LAND Pike, an American animal like the 
pike fiſh, havigg legs inſtead of fins, by which 
it crawls, tho* awkwardly, on the ground 
theſe creatures lurk about the rocks, and are 
rarely ſeen but towards night, at which time 


they make a noiſe more ſhrill and grating to 


the ear than toads. > | 
LAND'ING (of zelandian, Sax.) to go 
or put out of a ſhip upon land. 


P | 
LANDSCAPE 5 (Dutch.) 1. A regien, 


LANDSCAPE 


the proſpect of a coun» 
TY « 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleaſures, 
Whilſt the /andſcape reund it meaſures, 
Ruſlet lawns and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray. 


—_— — 


| uſe about the time of king E4zvard 5 


L A _— 


Lovely ſeem'd 


| That /andſchape ! and of pure, now pui 
Meets his approach. 3 


Milt. Par. Loft, b. iv. 1. 153. 
He, ſcarce upriſen, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 
og dla in wide /andſcape all the eaſt, 
Of Paradiſe, and Eden's happy plains. 


ilton. 


| Milton, 
LAND'SKIP (landreip, Sax.) a repreſen- 
tation of part of a — both — and 


perſons; the land ſt /p being called the Parer 

or by-work, and the res the — 
Or a landſtip is a deſcription of the land, az 
far as it can be ſeen above our horizon, by 
hills, valleys, cities, woods, rivers, Cc. all 
that in a picture which is not of the body or 
argument (which denote the perſons) is called 
by this name of _ 

f 


| Pe 
LAN'GREL (with Gunners) a ſhot uſed at 


ſea to cut the enemies rigging; a ſort of ſhot 
that runs looſe with a ſhackle or joint in the 
| middle, having half a bullet at each end, 
which is to be ſhortened when put into the 
piece; but ſpreads itſelf when diſcharged, 


LAN/GUAGE (langage, F. of lingua, 


L.) tongue or ſpeech, a ſet of words upon 
which a particular nation or people are agreed 
to make uſe of to expreſs their thoughts. 


And therefore languages are diverſified ac- 


cording to the different nations and people ; 
and are alſo mutable and fluctuating, by rea- 


ſon of the intercourſe of foreigners and 


occurrences, ſo that few languages remgin the 


ſame for two centuries ; as is evident in the 
French and our own language. | 
LANGUAGE (language, F. lingua, L.) 
1. Human ſpeech: 2. ſtile, manner of ex- 
eſſion. 
Others for language all their care expreſs, 


And value books, as women, men, for dreſs; 


Their praiſe is ſtill— the ſtile is excellent; 
The ſenſe, they humbly take upon * 
pe. 
LANGUAGE, having various languages. 
He wand' ring long, a wider circle made, 
And many languag d nations has * 
ope. 
LAN'GUENT (languens, L.) languiſhing, 
LAN'GUIDNESS (of languidus, L. ) lan- 


guiſhingneſs, faintneſs. 


LANGUIFiUCK (languificus, L.) making 
faint and feeble. ; 
LANIFICE (of l/anificium, L. of luna, 
wool, and facio, to make, Sc.) ſpinning, 
carding or working wool, L. 
LANK'NESS, limberneſs, ſlimneſs, ſlen- 
der neſs. . 
LANO-NIiGER, a ſort of baſe coin, in 


ANU - 


LANU 
downineſs, 
LAPIL 
ſuch wate 
diſſolved i 
ruſhes, an 
ver them 
they ſeem 
LAPIL 
the art of 1 
tion 


head a tut 
which it 1 
feathers o 
red, the t. 
it is a bea 
wings do 
of molt ot 
and claps i 
obtained t 
LAR'B 
of a ſhip's 
mate, wh 
ſtarboard 1 


To LA 
flips of fat 


LA 


LANU'GINOUSNESS (of lanuginoſus, L.) 


downineſs, &c. 


LAPIDESCENT Waters (with Naturaliſts) 
ſuch waters, which being full of tony matter 
diſſolved in them, and covering graſs, leaves, 
ruſhes, and ſticks that lie in them all over, co- 
ver them with a ſort of ſtony coat, ſo that 
they ſeem to be changed into a perfect ſtone, 

LAPIDIFICA'TION (with Chymifts) is 
the art of turning any metal into ſtone z which 
operation is performed by diſſolving the metal 
in ſome corroſive ſpirit, and afterwards boiling 
the diſſolution to the confiſtence of a ſtone: 

LAPSE (in Law) a benefice is ſaid to be in 


lapſe, when the patron, who ought to preſent | & 


| 
each ore being in value 6d. or as others 164. 


thereto in ſix months after it is voidable, has 
omitted to do it; upon which default the or- 
dinary has a right to collate to the ſaid be- 


nefice. 

To LAPSE (of lapſum, of labi, L.) to fall 
from. | 

LAP'WING, a bird about the fize of a 
thruſh, with a long, thin, black beak, a lit- 
tle hooked, the legs ſhort and grey; upon its 


head a turft of feathers of various colours, | 


which it raiſes and lowers at pleaſure ; the 
feathers on the neck and ſtomach incline to 
red, the tail is black with ſtreaks of white 
it is a beautiful bird, but does not fing. The 
wings do not terminate in a point like thoſe 
of moſt other birds, but are roundiſh, it opens 


and claps its wings very often, and thence has 


obtained the name of a 22 

LARI BOARD Watch (Sea Term) one half 
of a ſhip's crew, under the direction of a chief 
mate, which watches in its turn with the 
ſtarboard watch. 

LARBOARD the Helm (Sea Phraſe) is to 
put the helm on the larboard or left fide of 
the ſhip, 

LARCH Tree (ſo called of Lariſſa, a city 
of Theſſaly, where it was firſt known) a lof- 
ty tree, bearing leaves like thoſe of a pine 
tree, and a ſort of muſhroom or fruit called 
Agarick, The gum of this tree is called Ve- 
nice Turpentine, 

To LARD Meat (Cookery) is to draw thin 
flips of fat bacon thro* the outſides of it. 

LARES, certain domeſtick gods of the 
Romans, called alſo Penates. 

' LARGENESS (largue, L.) greatneſs, 
width, breadth, Cc. 

To LARGE (Sea Phraſe) the wind is ſaid 
do large, when it blows a freſh gale. | 
 LARGIF!ICK (largificus, L.) that gives 

lly, frankly and freely. 

LARGUVFLUOUS (/argifluus, L.) flowing 
abundantly. 

LARGUTION (largitio, L.) largeneſs, 

atiful giving. 

LARMIER (of larme, F. a tear, becauſe 

cauſes the water to fall by drops or tears 
ita diſtance from the wall) the eaves ordrip of 

® houſe ; a flat ſquare member placed. on the 


| 


1 


al 
, 


U 


| 


| 


LA 


cornice, below the Cymatium, and juts out the 


fartheſt, Architefure, 


LA'RVATED (larvatur, L.) wearing 4 


maſk ; alſo frighted with ſpirits. 
LASCT'VIENT (laſciviens, L.) playing, 
wantoning, | 
LASCIVIOSITY (laſciviefitas, L.) laſ- 
civiouſneſs. | 
LAS'CIVY (laſcivia, L.) laſciviouſneſs, 
LA/SER (with Botanifts) the herb Ben- 
ſamin, L. l 1 
LASHING (among Sailors) is the making 
faſt, or tying any thing to the ſhip's fides, 
maſts, &c, as pikes, muſkets, boards, caſks, 
c. 
LASH AIT E 


in the Daniſh times, a com- 
LASH'LITE 


mon. forfeitare of 12 ores, 


ſterling. 

LAS'SITUDE (with Phyſician) a ſtoppage 
of the animal ſpirits in the nerves and muſ- 
cles, 7 wo forebodes ſome ſickneſs approach- 
ing. L. 

LATCH'ETS? (in a Ship) are ſmall lines 

LAS'KETS ſown into the top ſails, 
called bonnets and drablers, in the form of 
loops, by which the bonnets are laid to cour- 
ſes or plain ſails, and the drablers to the bon- 
nets, | 

LATEBRO'SE (/atebreſus, L.) full of dens, 
hiding or lurking places. 


LA'TERAL Fudge, an aſſeſſor, one that 
fits on the bench with, and aſſiſts another 
judge. 


To LAT'INIZE, to expreſs one's ſelf af- 
ter the manner of the Latins ; alſo to give 
Latin terminations to words. 

LA'/TOMIST (latomus, L. MdTous;, pf 
Nag, a ſtone, and Tijxzvw, Gr, to cut) a ſtone- 
cutter, a maſon. 


LATRYA (xaTpila, Gr.) the worthip of 


God, L. 

LATROCIN'IUM (in ancient Charters) 
the liberty and privilege of adjudging and exe- 
cuting thieves or malefactors. 

LAV'ATORY } (in Chili in Americah 

LAVADERO c certain places where 
gold is got out of the earth by waſhing. 

LAUDIM/IUM (in the Civ, Law) the 
fiftieth part of the value of the land or houſes, 
which in ancient times the proprietor paid te 
the new tenant, as an acknowledgment upog 
inveſtiture, or for being put into poſſeſſion. 


LAVER, a large veſſel for waſhing ſome - 


part of the body in, the moſt famous of whick 
was thoſe in Solomon's temple, borne by four 
cherubims, ſtanding upon pedeſtals mounted 
on wheels of braſs, having handles to draw 
them from place to another, as occaſion re- 
quired, They conſiſted of a baſon which ra- 
ceived the water from another ſquare veſſel 
above it thro' cocks, which was adorned with 
the heads of a lion, an ox and a cherubim ; 
theſe lavers were in number ten, Give on the 

right 
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vight fide and five on the left of the temple, 
between the altar of burnt offerings and the 
eps which led to the porch, and each laver 
contained 40 baths. | 

To LAUGH (hlahan, Sax. lachen, Germ. 
and Dut.)' 1, To make that noiſe which 
ſudden merriment excites: 2. (in poetry) to 
appear gay, favourable ; pleafant, or fertile. 
The plenteous board, high heap'd with cates 


divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing 
wine, Pope. 


To LAUGH at, to treat with contempt, 
0 ridicule. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore; 
No fool to /augh at, which he valu'd more. 
Pope. 
LAUGH, the convulfion cauſed by mer- 
timent, an inarticulate expreſſion of ſudden 
merriment. | 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain , 
But feigns a /augh, to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that /augh the willing fair is found, 
Popes Spring. 
LAUGHER, a man fond of merriment. 
Some ſober men cannot be of the general 
epinion, but the /aughers are much the ma- 


Jority.- Pope. 
LAUGHINGLY, in a merry way, 

merrily. 

' LAV'ISHNESS profuſeneſs, waſteful- 
LAVISHMENT { neſs. - 
To LAUNCE aft (Sea term) in 
To LAUNCH forward F ſtowing things 


in the hold, ſignifies ſtow it aft, or ſtow it | 


forward. | 
LAUNCE 60 (Sea phraſe) uſed when 
the yard is hoiſed high enough, or the pump 
fucks. - | | 
To LAUNCH {of lancer, F.) a ſhip or 
boat, is to put it a float out of a dock. 

LAUND (laund, Sax.) ſignifies a plain a- 
mong trees, 

LAUNDER (in the Tin-works) a trench 
in a floor, cut eight feet long and ten feet 
ever, with a turf at one end for a ſtopper, to 
Jet the water (that comes along with the bruiſ- 
ed ore from the coffer of a ſtamping mill) run 
away while the ore finks to the bottom, 

LAU/REATED j(/aureatus, L.) crown- 
ed with laurel, The ancient conquerors uſed 
to wear crowns of laurel, in token of victory. 

LAU'/REL (Figuratively) is the emblem 
of victory and triumph. 

LAUREA'TION (in the univerſities in 
12 the action of taking up the decree 

f maſter of arts. 

LAU'RETS, certain pieces of gold, coined 
A, D. 1619, with the head of king James I. 
lauteated. The 20 ſhilling piece was marked 
with XX, the io ſhilling piece with X, the 
$s ſhilling piece with V. 

LAURVGEROVS (Gauriger, L.) wearing 
a garland of bays. 


| 


LAW (la'e, Sax.) 3. 
LAW (among * is a decree hy 
which a ſovereign obliges a ſubject to conform 
his actions to what he preſcribes, or a rule of 
acting or not acting, ſet down by ſome intelli- 


gent being, or perſons having authority fot ſo 


doing. 

Pofitive LAW (in Zthicks) is that which 

proceeds from the ſole pleaſure of the law. 
iver. 

: The natural Law (in Ethicks) is one which 

is exactly fitted to ſuit with the rational and 

ſocial nature of man; ſo that human kind 

cannot maintain an honeſt and peaceful fel- 

lowſhip without it, 

LAW of Merchants, a ſpecial law peculiar 
to merchants, and different from the com- 
mon law of England ; which is, if there be 
two joint merchants, and one of them dies, 
his executor ſhall have the moiety. It is alſo 
called the law of the ſtaple, 

LAW-Day (lage-dæz, Sax.) any day of 
open court, but anciently uſed of the more 
ſolemn courts of a county or hundred. 

LAWS (of Nations) are of two ſorts, either 
Primary or Secondary; the Primary Laws are 
ſuch as concern embaſſies, and the enterta in- 
ment of ſtrangers; and ſuch as concern traf- 
fick, and the like: the Secondary Law: are 
ſuch as concern arms. 

LAW, was painted by the ancients in pur- 
ple robes, ſeeded with ſtars, in a mantle of 
carnation colour, fringed with gold. 

LAW (lap, Sax.) ſignifies a hill among 
borderers. 

LAW (of Arm:) the allowed rules and pre- 
cepts of war, as to make and obſerve leagues 
and truces; to puniſh ſuch as offend in a 
camp, &c. 2 

LAWS (of Molmutius) the laws of Dun- 
wallo Molmutius, the 16th king of the Bri- 
tains, who began his reign 444 years betore 
the birth of our Saviour, 

LAWS of Oleron (ſo called, becauſe madeat 
Oleron, an iſland of France, when king 
Richard was there) certain laws belonging t9 
ſea-affairs, 3 

LAWS Spiritual, the eccleſiaſtical or civil 
laws, according to which the ordinary and ec- 
clefiaſtical judges act in thoſe cauſes that come 
under their cognizance. 

LAW'ING of Dogs, is cutting off three 
claws of the fore-feet by the ſkin, or the ball of 
the fore · feet. | 3 

LAW'LESS (of laghe ere, Sax.) illegali- 
ty, diſorderlineſs ; alſo the condition of an out- 
lawed perſon. 

LAWN ( Dooms-day Bock) a plain between 
two woods. 1 f 

LAX (/axus, L.) looſe, ſlack, 

LAX/AMENT laxamentum, L.) releaſe, 
refreſhment, relaxation, 

LAX/ATED (laxatus, L.) looſened, &c. 

LAX'ATIVENESS (laxativus, L.) that 


1 f ſ j 1 ali . , 
is of a leoſening or opening L 'TION, 


mallow 
it into x 
ral cold, 
neſs, co 
ſkin, 1 
and diff, 
lie mor 
which I 


iron, 


part of a | 
in ſuch 3 
guiſhable 


LE 


-  LAXA'/TION, a flackening, eafing ; alſo 


a looſening, L. a 
LAY, a word fignifying moan or complaint 


(o French) a kind of ancient poetry, con- 


fiſting of very ſhort verſes. | 

LAY (ley, Sax.) a ſong or poem. 

To LAY an evil ſpirit, to confine it that it 
do not infeſt houſes. 

LAY Brother (among the Romanifts) an il- 
literate perſon, who does the ſervile offices 
in a convent or monaſtery ; but is not in any 
orders, nor makes any vows, enters not into 
the choir, and wears a habit different from 
the monks, &c. 

LAYER, a place in a Creek, where ſmall 
oyſters are thrown, which, by the laws of the 
admiralty, are to lie there till a broad ſnil- 
ling, put in between both ſhells, may be heard 
to rattle when it is ſhut, | 

LA!ZINESS (gb, Dut.) flothfulneſs, 
ſluggiſhneſs, idleneſs, 

; 3 (prob, of legen, Sax.) 
uſtful. 

LEACH ERV (prob. of lexenpcipe, or 
lezen Seam, Sax \ lofifulnefs 2120, * 

LEAD (lead, Sax.) a metal compoſed of 
an earthy ſalt and ſulphur, impure and ill di- 
geſted with imperfect Mercury, coming near 
to the nature of antimony. It is the heavieſt 
of all bodies after Mercury ; it has the greateſt 
affinity with gold of any metals in point of 
weight. Some authors affirm, that if a per- 
ſon ſhall dip his hand in the juice of water 
mallows, purſlain and mercury, he may put 
it into melted lead without herm ; the natu- 
ral coldneſs of theſe juices, and their thick- 
neſs, covering the hand as it were with a 
ſkin, It is eaſily bent, and as readily melted, 
and difters only from iron, in that the parts 
lie more cloſe together, and more ſmooth, 
which makes it ſo pliable, and heavier than 
iron, 

LEAD-evort, a kind of herb, 

Sounding LEAD 7 is a lead of about fix 

Dead-Sea LEAD F or ſeven pound weight, 
ten or twelve inches long, and faſtened at 
the end of the ſounding Line, or deep Sea 

ine, 
To heave the LEAD (Sea Phraſe) is to 
ſtand by the ſhip's horſe, or in the chains, 
and to throw out the lead, and ſound the 
depth of the water, to know where the ſhip 
may fail ; and he that heaves the lead, fings 
the depth he finds. 

A LEAF (with Boran.) is defined to be a 
part of a plant extended into length and breadth, 
in ſuch a manner, as to have one fide diſtin 
zuiſhable from the other, | 

A fimple LEAF, is that which is not di- 
vided to the middle in ſeveral parts, each re- 
ſembling a leaf itſelf, as in a dock. 

LEAGUE (in France) contains 22.32 fa- 

oms or toiſes, in Spain 3400 geometrical 
— in Sweden $000, ns in Hungery 


— — 


17382, and confirmed by 


| 


LE 
To flop a LEAK (Sea Term) is to put into 
It a plug wrapt in oakum and well tarred, or 
in a tarpawlin clout, to keep out the water, 
or to nail a piece of ſneet- lead upon the 
place, 

LEAP” Year (ſo called of leaping a day) con- 
liſts of 366 days, and returns every 4th year, 
the other three containing but 365 days each. 
The reaſon of it is, the fun not making his 
annual revolution in exactiy 365 days, but in 
365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 16 ſe- 
conds, a day is added to every 4th year, to 
make amends for the 5 hours,'49 minutes, 
16 ſeconds; which is yet too much. 

LEARNING (of leonney pe, Sax.) 
erudition. 

LEASE (by Indenture) is letting land or 
tenement, right of common, rent, or any 
inheritance, to another for term of years or 
life, for a rent reſerved in writing indented, 

LEASE Parole, is a leaſe as above menti- 
oned ; but by word of mouth. 

LEA'THERSELLERS 
were incorporated Anno 


ſeveral kings fince, and 
are the 15th. They are 
a maſter, three wardens, 
26 afliſtants, and 167 on 
the livery, Their livery 
fine 20 J. and ftewards 
12 J. Theirarmorialenſigns : 

are argent, three buck: regardant gules. Creſt 
a buck attired or, attired ſable, ſupporters a 
buck as the laſt, and a ram of the firſt, 
Motto, Seli De Honor & Gloria, Their 
hall is ſituate on the eaſt end of Little St. 
Helens. 

LEA'VER (in Mechanicks) one of the fix 
principles, is a ballance refting on a determi- 
nate point, called its fſypomoclion or Fulcrum, 
the centre not being in the middle, as in the 
common ballance, but near to one end, by 
which means it will raiſe a great weight, 

LEAVES (of leap, Sax.) of a tree plant, 
Sc. ä 

LECH/ERWITE (of læzan to lie with, 
and Pie, Sax, a fine) a fine laid on thoſe who 
committed adultery and fornication, 

LEC/TIONARY, a ſervice book or 
miſſal. L 
LEE 5 (of leag, Sax.) whether it ſtand 


LEG > at the beginning or end of a name 

LEY ) fignifies a field or paſture 3 but 
ſuch a field as is not often plovghed. 

LEE (Sea language) that part which the 
wind blows upon, or is oppoſite to the wind, 
as the Lee ſpore. | 

To be under the LEE Shore (Sea term) is to 
be cloſe under the wind, or under the wea- 
ther ſhore, 

To come by the LEE (Proverb) is to come 
off with loſs, 

LEE Watch (Sea term) a word of com- 
mand to a man at the helm, and is as much 
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LE 
as to ſay, take care that the ſhip don't go to the 
Leeward of her Courſe. 


LEECH Wormg kind of inſect. 


Horſe LEECH | 

LEED-month T (g. loud month, of hlyd, 

LEID- monib Sax. a noiſe or uproar) 
the month of March, ſo called on account of 
the winds being then high and boiſterous. 
LEEDS 2 (014 Rec.) meetings appointed 

LEITS 5 for the nomination or election 
of officers. 

LE'/GABLE (legabilis, L.) not intailed as 
hereditary, but may be bequeathed as legacy. 

LE'GALNESS (/egalite, F. of legalis, L.) 
lawfulneſs. | b 

LE/GATE (legatus, L.) is properly an en- 
voy or ambaſſador ſent by one prince or ſtate 
to another, to treat dn ſome affair; but now 


the title of Legate is given particularly to one 


that is ſent by the pope to a prince or ſtate, 


and is eſteemed equal in dignity to the extra- 


ordinary ambaſſador of any other prince. 

LEGEND, the words that are about the 
edges of a piece of coin or medal, ſerving to 
explain the figure or device. 

LE/GEND (of /egenda, L. to be read) a 
book uſed in churches, containing the leſſons 
to be read at divine ſervice ; and for this rea- 
ſon the lives of ſaints were called Legends ; 
becauſe portions out of them were appointed 
to be read to the people at morning prayer. 

LE'GION, a body of ſoldiers among the 
2 of 5 or 6000 foot, and 4 or 5000 

orſe. 

LE/GIBLENESS (legibilis, L.) capable - 
neſs of being read. l 

LEGIT'IMATENESS (of legitimus, L.) 
law fulneſs, rightfulneſs, legalneſs; alſo a be- 
ing born in lawful wedlock. 


LEISURABLE, doucat leiſure, not hur- 


ried, enjoying leiſure. 

LEISURABLY, at leiſure, without tu- 
mult or hurry. 

"LEISURE (loifir, F.) Freedom from 


buſineſs or hurry, vacancy of mind, power to 


ſpend time according to choice. 


Where ambition and avarice have made no 
entrance, the deſire of leiſure is much more 


natural than of buſineſs and care, Temple, 
O happy youth! p 
For whom thy fates reſerve ſo fair a bride z 
He ſigh'd and had no leiſure more to ſay, 
His honour call'd his eye another way. 
Dryden's Ovid. 


You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where 
you have not only the /eifure of thinking, bur 
the pleaſure to think of nothing which can 


diſcompoſe your mind. Dryden. 


LEISURELY, not haſty, deliberate, done 


without hurry. 


The bridge is human life : upon a more 
letfurely ſurvey of it, I found that it conſiſted 


of threeſcore and ten entire arches. 
Add. Spect. No. 159. 


LEM MA (with Cm.) an aſſumption or | 
| | 


LE 


preparatory propoſition, laid down to clear the 
way for ſome following demonſtration: Often 
prefixed to theorems to render their demonſtra- 
tion leſs perplext and intricate; and to pro- 
blems in order to make their reſolution more 
eaſy and ſhort. 
LEMONA'DE, a drink made of water, 
lemons and ſugar, 
LEM'PET, a ſort of 6h ; a limpin. 
TO LEN'EFIE (lenefier, F.) to ſoften, 
aſſwage, @c. 
To LENGTH'EN (prob. lenz Ben, of 
len , Fax. long) to make longer. 
EN'ITIVENESS (of /enire, L. linitif, 
F. . ſoftening or aſſwaging quality. 
ENIMENT lenimentum, L.) a moderat - 


ing, or that which takes away unecaſineſs, 


harſhneſs, &c. 
 LE'NOCINY (lenocinium, L.) the practice 
of bawdery, | | 

LENS (in Droptricks) a glaſs which either 
collects the rays into a point in their paſſage 
thro? it, or diſperſes them farther apart, ac. 
cording to the refraction. 

LENT, a ſettled time of publick faſting 
and humiliation, moſt uſually conſiſting in 
Europe of 40 days; practiſed in the Chriſtian 
church in imitation of our Saviour Chriſt's faſt- 
ing in the wilderneſs. This faſt was obſery'd 
by the Greek church for ſeven weeks, begin- 
ning before Eafter ; but did not faſt on ſa- 
turdays and ſundays; except on that ſaturday 
2 ſunday. The Latin church ob- 

rv'd it fix weeks, e ing only ſunda 
The Eaftern church — mic hen 
of Lent, eating nothing on it but bread and 
pulſe, till about the year 700; but in the 
year 800 an indulgence was granted to eat eggs, 
milk, meats, and to drink wine; but now 
they only abſtain from fleſh. | 

The cuſtom of keeping Lent was introduc'd 
into England about the year 6 50; but ſince 
the Reformation has not been fo rigorouſly 
enjoined or practiſed; and is now almoſt whol- 
ly laid afide, except by Roman Catholicks, but 
is ſtill continued in popiſh countries with great 
rigor. 


LENITIFORM Prominence{in Anat.) pro- 


tuberances on the Crura medulla oblongate, 


i. e. the two heads or beginnings of the mar- 
rowy ſubſtance of the brain, gathered together 
as it were into two bundles. 

LE'QO, a lion, a wild beaſt, L. 

LEO (with Afrologers) the fifth in order of 
the twelve figns of the zodiack, whoſe cha- 
rater is ( ). | 

LEONINE Verſes, a ſort of Latin verſes 
that rhime in the middle and end, imitating 


as it were a lion's tail; as, 


Brixia veſtratis Merdoſa wolumina watis, 

Non ſunt naſtrates tergere digna nates. 

LEOPARD 2 (leopardus, L. Ae 

LIB'BARD by of Ae, a lion, and maghs" 
Muc, Gr. a panther) a fierce. and cruel 


beaſt, the Kin of which is ſpotted with 2 dis 


yerlity 


* 


courage 
LEO 
Sax.) d 


L E 


verfity of coJoyrs, It has ſmall white eyes, 
wide jaws, ſharp teeth, round ears, a large 
tail, with five claws upon its fore: ſeet, and but 
four on thoſe behind. It is ſaid to be extreme- 
averſe to man. Its name Chews that it has 
mething of the lion and the Pardus or male 
panther, of which and a lioneſs or a hon 
and a female panther it is ſaid to be engendered. 

LEOPARD's Rane with Hotanſis) a 

LIBBARDS's Bane rt of herb. 

LEOPARD (in Heraldry) repreſents thoſe 
drave and generous warriors, who have per- 
formed ſome bold enterprize, with force, 
courage, promptneſs — activity. 4 

LEORNING Knights (leo nin geniza y, 
Sax.) diſciples, — 5 I 

LEPER, a perſon affected with a diſcaſe 
call'd a leproſy, who by the Moſaick law was 
excluded the converſation of mankind, and 
baniſh'd to the country and uninhabited 
places; even Jewiſb kings were ſhut out of 
their palaces and excluded from ſociety and 
their government; as for the cure and cere- 
monies of cleanſing, read Lewvre. 

LEP'ROUSNESS (of /eproſus, L.) the be- 
ing troubled with a leproſy. 

LEPUS (with Afron.) the hare, a con- 
ſtellation. 

LE Roy's aviſera (i, e. the king will con- 
fider) by theſe words, written on a bill pre- 
ſented (o the king by the parliament, is un- 
derſtood his abſolute denial of that bill in 
civil terms, and it is thereby wholly made null 
and void, F. 

LE Roy fe vent (i. e. the king is willing) a 
term in which the royal aſſent is fignified by 


the clerk of the parliament to the publick 


bills; giving authority to them, which before 
were of no force nor virtue. 

LESSEE!, the perſon to whom a leaſe is 
granted, 

LESSER Circle (with Aſtron.) thoſe which 
divided the globe into two unequal parts, as 
the polar circle, tropicks, and parallels of de- 
clination and altitude. 

LESTAGEFRY (ley zage-Fneoh, . 
an exemption from the duty of paying balla 
money, 

LETCH'EROUS (of lezen, Sax,) Iuſtful. 

LETCH'ER OUSNESS (prob, of le- 
$ePreipe, Sax.) luftfulneſs, proneneſs to 
uſt, 


LETHAR'GICKNESS (lethargicus, L. 
of AMnIdgyin®s, of Nn. oblivion, and a, 
ſwift, Gr.) the being afflicted with lethargy. 

LE'THE, See Lathe. 

LETHE (A, G.) oblivion or forget- 
ſulneſs. 

LETHVFERQUSNESS ( lethifer, L. ) 

th bringing quality. 

LTT'TERS (by whom invented) the firſt 
letters are ſaid to be the Chaldean, which Phil: 
affirms were invented by Abraham, and uſed 
by the Chaldeans, Afſyrians and Phæœniciant: 
tho" there are ſome that attribute the inven- | 


L E 
tion of letters among the ria ns to Buda. 
manth ; but whether theſe were the ſame that 
Moſes wrote in, is a difficult matter to de- 
termine. Thoſe CharaFers that Moſes de- 
livered to the Fews, are by ſome thought 
not to be the ſame now uſed by the Fews ; 
but that Exra was the author of them; but 
others are of opinion, that the law was writ- 
ten in the Hebrew character now uſed. 

Greek LET TERS, Linus, a Calcidian, is 
ſaid to have brought letters out of Phonicia 
into Greece, which were the Phœnician cha- 
rafters, which were uſed in Greece, till Cad» 
mus, the ſon of Agenor, brought 16 new letters 
thither, to which 16 Palamedes, in the time 
of the Trojan war, added four more, to which 
Simenides the Milgſian added the other four, 
making 24. | 

Latin LETTERS, Nicoſtrata Carmente, is 
reported firſt to have taught the uſe of them 
to the Latins, which characters have been al- 
tered fince their firſt invention; and ſuppoſing 
that theſe Latin letters were uſed in the moſt 
flouriſhing times by the Romans, yet the Ro- 
man letters were corrupted by the Goths, Lom- 
bards, Franks, &c. 

LETTERS Patents (are fo called from thelr 
being open) are writings ſealed with the great 
ſeal of England ; whereby a man is authorized 
to do or enjoy any thing, that otherwiſe of 
himſelf he could not do. 

LEUCO'/CHRYSOS (Xevn3ypur®-, Gr.) 
a ſort of jacinth ſtone, of a golden colour, 
with a flreak of white. 

LEUCOGÆA (armayai®-, Gr.) a pre- 
cious ſtone of a white colour; called alſo 
Galactites. 

LEUCOPHTHAL'MOS (aeunuopSanunr, 
Gr.) a precious ſtone reſembling the white of 
an eye. \ 

LEV'ELLERS, people in Oliver Cromwell"s 
army, who were for having an equal ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of the government between 
the nobility and commonality, 

LEV'ER (in Mechanicks) is one of the fix 
powers ; the Lever differs from the common 
ballance in this, that the center of motion 
is in the middle of a common ballance ; but 
but may be any where in the Lever, 


LEVI/ATHAN (UV, Heb.) a whale, 
or, as ſome ſuppoſe, a water-ſerpent of a vaſt 
bigneſs, 

LEVI'ATHAN (in a Metaphyſical Senſe) 
the devil. 

LEVIT!'ICAL (Leviticus, L.) belonging 
to the tribe of Levi, or to the prieſts office, 
which was the peculiar inheritance of that 
tribe, under the Moſaical diſpenſation, 

LEV'ITY (vita, L.) lightneſs, incon- 
ſtancy, fickleneſs. 

LEVITY (with Pblaſapbers) is oppos d to 
gravity. 

Abſolute LEVITY 7 a quality which ſome 

Peſitive LEVITY-F ſuppoſe to be the 
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LI 
eauſe why bodies that are lighter in ſpecie 
than water, do ſwim up to the ſurface of it; 
but it appears by experiments, that Gravity and 
Levity are only relative, and not comparative 
things. | 

LEVIT A'TION, the property directly op- 
polite to gravitation, ) 

LEVITES (of Levi, one of the 12 Tribes 
principally means men of the Tribe of Levy, 
employ'd in the loweſt of the minifterial of- 
fices of the tabernacle and temple, whereby 
they were diſtinguiſhed from the prieſts, who 
being deſcendents from Aaron, were likewiſe 
of the tribe of Levy by Kebath, but were 
employ'd in the higher offices. 

Their offices were the ſtudy of the law, 
ſinging and playing on inſtruments in the tem- 
ple, and they were the ordinary Judges of the 
country ; but always in ſubordination to the 
prieſts; theſe Levitet had no portion of land 
allow'd them as an inheritance at the diviſion 
of the land of Canaan, but in lieu thereof 
they had their ſubſiſtance from the tithe of 
Corn, Fruit and Cattle, throughout Iſrael; out 
of which they themſelves paid tithes to the 
prieſts; they had 48 cities with paſtures, 
fields, gardens, Sc. allow'd them for their 
habitation, out of which 13 were allow's to 
the prieſts, and 6 of theſe were privileged 
places or cities of refuge, 

To LEV'Y (in a Law Senſe) is to ſet up 
or erect, as to levy a mill. 

To LEVYY, is alſo to caſt up or cleanſe, 
as to levy a ditch, 

LEWD/N ESS, wickedneſs, debauchedneſs. 

LEIWIS der, a golden French coin, in 
value 24 livres, now ſettled at 17 s. ſterling, 

LEXICOG/RAPHER (atf:inoyexp©-, of 
XtZig, a word, and , to write, Gr.) a 
writer or compiler ot a lexicon or dictionary, 


LYVAR (leogone, Sax.) a teller of un- 
truths, 

LIAR (on Ship-board) he who is firſt 
catched in a lie on a monday morning, who 
is proclaimed at the main- maſt, Gar, liar, 
liar ; whoſe puniſhment is to ſerve the under 
ſwabber for a week, to keep clean the beak 
head and chains. | 


LIBA!NUS (i., Gr. MAD Heb. of 


mount Libanus, a hill in Syria 125 miles in 
length) the frankincenſe tree which grows 
plentifully on that great mountain. 

LVBEL, a little book, a petition or bill 
of requeſt. 

LIBEL, a writing containing injuries, re- 
proaches or accuſations againſt the honour 
and reputation of any perſon, 

A Libel in a ſtrict ſenſe, is a malicious de- 
famation and aſperſion of another, expreſſed 
either in printing or writing, and tending ei- 


ther to blacken the memory of one that is 


dead, or the reputation of one that is alive; and 
in a larger ſenſe any defamation whatſoever. 


LIBERAL (/iberalis, L. liberal, F.) 1. 


— 


LI 


| Not mean, not low in birth, not low in mind: 


2. becoming a gentleman : 3. munificent, 

generous, bountiful, not patſimonious. 
Needs muſt the pow'r 

That made vs, and for us this ample world, 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free, as infinite, 


| . Milton, 
The liberal are ſecure alone; 
For what we frankly give, for ever is our 
own. Granville, 


LIBERALITY (/iberalitas, L. liberaine, 
F.) munificence, bounty, generoſity, gene- 
rous profuſion, 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may ſt nothing give that is not 

thine; ' 

That /iberality is but caſt away, 

Which makes us borrow what we cannot 

pay. Denham, 

LIBERALLY, bounteouſly, bountifully. 

If any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk 
it of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and-upbraideth not. James i. 5, 

LIB/ERAL Arts, ſuch as are fit for gen. 
tlemen and ſcholars, in oppofition to Mecha. 
nical Arts : ſuch as depend more on the mind 
than that of the hand; that conſiſt more in 
Speculation, than Operation, as Grammer, 
Rbetorick, Painting, Sculpture, Arc bitecture, 
Mu ict. 

LIB/'ERALNESS (of /iberalitas, L.) ge- 
neroſity, bountifulneſs. | 

LIBERTAS, liberty, fteedom, leave ; a 
privilege by grant or prefcription to enjoy ſome 
extraordinary benefit, L. 

LIBERTVNE (with the Romans) a perſon 
legally ſet free from ſervitude. . 

LIBERTINE (in the Civil Law) a perſon 
who is manumiſed and ſet free from bondage, 
to which he was born. 

LIBER'TINISM, the fate of him that 
of a ſlave is made free. 

LIBERTINISM {with Diwines) is a falſe 
liberty of belief and manners, which will 
have no other dependance but on particular 
fancy and paſſion ; a living at large, or ac- 
cording to a perſon's inclination, without te- 
gard to the divine laws. 

LIB'ERTY (/ibertas, L.) a being free from 
obligation, ſervitude or conſtraint. 

LIBERTY (oi Conſcience) a right or power 
of making proteflion of any religion a man 
fincerely believes, 

LIBERTY ro bold Pleas, fignifies to have 
a court of one's own, and to hold it before 3 


| mayor or bailiff, Sc. . 


LIBERTY (in Erbicts) is a faculty of the 
will, by which all requiſites of actions being 
given, it may chuſe one or more out of mary 
objects propoſed, and reject the reſt: or, if 
one object only be propoſed, it may be admitted 
that, or not admit it; may do it, or not do 


it. 
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L1 
LIBERTY (in Speaking) a free or eaſy 


way of expreſſion. 


LIBID'INOUSNESS (of - /ibidinofus, L.) 


luſtfulneſs | 

LIBITUM 2 at your pleaſure (in Muſ. 

Ad LIBCT TUM, Books) you may if you 
pleaſe, L. | RAE, 

LIB/LONG, a ſort of herb. 

LUBRA (with Aſtron.) one of the 12 ſigns 
of the zodiack, whoſe characteriſtick is (A.) 

LIBRAL (iibralis, L.) of or pertaining to 
a pound in weight or coin. ; 

LIBRARIAN, a perſon who looks after 
a library. 

LIBRA'TION of the Moon ( Aſtron.) an 
apparent irregularity or trepidation of the 
moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate or ſhake 
about her own axis, ſometimes from Eaſt or 
Weft, and ſometimes on the contrary, 

LIBRATION of the Earth 5 ( Aftrommy) 

Motion of LIBRATION is that mo- 
tion whereby the earth is ſo retained in its 
orbit, as the avis of it continues conſtantly 
parallel to the axis of the world, 

LICE. See Louſe. 

LICENSES (in Painting) are the liberties 
which the artiſt takes in diſpenſing with the 
rules of per ſpective, and the other laws of 
his art. | 

Poetical LICENCE, is a liberty which poets 
takes of diſpenſing with the ordinary rules 
ef grammar ; which licences were anciently 
Pe to the Greek poets than are now al- 

w'd, 

LICEN/TIATE, with us is generally uſed 
of a phyfician, who has a licence to practice 
granted him by the college or biſhop of the 
dioceſe, 

LICEN'TIOUSNESS (l/icentioſus, L.) 
looſeneſs, lewdneſs, diſorderlineſs. 

LICH Wake (of lice, Sax. a dead corpſe, 
and 2 Sax, to watch) the cuſtom of 
watching the dead every night till they were 
buried, 

LICK'ORISHNESS (of H/quoritia, L.) 
aptneſs to lick, taſte, or eat tid bits, or the 
love of dainties, &c, - 

'To LIE under che Sea (with Mariners) is 
ſaid of a ſhip, when her helm being made faſt 
a lee, ſhe lies ſo a-hull, that the ſea breaks 
upon her bow or broad fide. 

LIEGE Homage, a vaſſal who was obliged 
to ſerve his lord towards all, and againſt all 
but his own father. 

LIEGANCY 7 (ligeance, F.) moſt com- 

LIGEANCY F monly taken for a true 
and faithful obedience ot a ſubject to a ſove- 
reign to protect his ſubjects : ſometimes it is 
uſed to figrity the dominion or territory of 
the liege lord. 

. LIENT ERIK (/ientericus, L.) one that 
is ſick of a lientery, 

LIFE (h pian, to live, Sax.) 1. Union and 
©-operation of foul with body. 


* 


; 


LI 


So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 
And ſteal thyſelſ from /ife by flow decays. 


Popes 
2. Preſent ſtate, , 
O life, thou nothing's younger brother! 
So like, that we may take the one for 
tother ! 
Dream of a ſhadow ! a reflection made 
From the falſe glories of the gay reflected 


bow, 
Is more a ſolid thing than thou ! 
Thou weak built iſthmus, that do'ſt proud- 
ly riſe | 
Up between two eternities z | 
Yet can'ſt not wave nor wind ſuftain, 
But, broken and o'erwhelmed, the ocean 
meets again. Cooley. 
When I conſider life, tis all a cheat, 
Yet fool'd by hope, men favour the deceit, 
Live on, and think to-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow's falſer than the former day 
Lies more; and when it ſays we ſhall be 


bleſt, 
With ſome new joy, takes off what we 
poſſeſt. 


strange cozen age! none would live paſt 


years again, 
Yet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of /ife think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not 
ve: 
I'm tir'd of waiting for this chimick gold, 
W hich fools us young, and beggars us when 
old. Dryden. 
LIFE, a hiftory or relation of what = 
man has done in his life-time, 
Animal LIFE } the life of living crea- 
Senfitive LIFE { tures, conſiſting in the 
exerciſe of the ſenſes. 
Vegetable LIFE, the life of trees or plants, 
or that faculty by which they grow. 
LIFE'LESS (liplear, Sax.) without life, 
dead; alſo dull, ſtupid, &c. 


LIFE/LIKINS, a kind of oath, as Adz- 


lifelikins, upon or by my life. 
LIG!/AMENTS (/igamenta, L.) thoſe 

things that tie or bind one part to another. 
LIG!/ATURES (in the Greek tongue) cha- 

rafters made to expreſs two or more Greek 


letters together, 


LIGATURE (with Surgeons) bandage, or 
fillets of cloth or linnen, for binding the 


arm, and facilitating the operation of bleed- 
in 


LIGE (in Horſes) a diſtemper, being little 
bladders or puſtules under the lips. 

LIGHT (leohz, Sax.) is either the ſen- 
ſation that riſes from beholding any bright 
object, as the ſun, a lamp, @&c. called prima- 
ry light; or e ſe it is the cauſe of that ſen- 
ſation, as it is an action or property of that lu- 
minous or light body. 

LIGHT (vis, L.) not heavy; alſo quick, 
nimble ;z alſo trifling, 

| | LIGHT 
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LIGHT (with Afro.) a planet is ſaid to LIKENESS (zelicne Sax.) reſem 
be light, 7. (9 nimble, compared with thoſe | blance. i mn ) 
that move ſlower. To LIKE (of gelican or licean, Sax.) to 
LIGHT upon the Hand (in Horſemanſhip) | approve of. 
is ſaid of a horſe that has a good tractable LIKE'LINESS, worthineſs to be likes, 
mouth, and does not reſt too heavy upon the | comelinels ; alſo probability. 
bit. LIKE'LIHOOD (of gelic-heaop's, Sax.) 
LIGHT Bellied (ſpoken of a Horſe) is one | probability. 
that has flat, narrow and contrafted fides, | LILIA'CEOUS (iliaceus, L.) of, pertain. 
which makes his flank turn up, like that of | ing to, or like lilies z of the lily kind, 
a grey- hound. F To LIMB (ef lim, Sax.) to pull limb 
Secondary LIGHT, a certain action of from limb. 
the luminous body on the medium between] I LIMBO, in priſon, L. 
that and the eye, by means whereof one is | LIM'BUS (with Marhem.) the limb or ut, 
ſuppoſed to act on the other, moſt edge of an aſtrolabe, or other mathe- 
LIGHT (by ſome) is underſtood to mean | matical inſtrument, L. 
that action of the Medium, that is interpoſed | LIME Tree (with Botaniſti) a tree bearing 
between us and the luminous object; but | ſweet flowers, the linden or teyl - tree. 
others underſtand it of that train of rays, | LIMEN'TIUS (ef men, L. a threſhold) 
which coming forth from thence pervades | the God of threſholds among the Romans, 
the Medium before it can come to affect the {| LIM/ITARY (of limes, L.) belonging to 
eyes. the limits or bounds. 
To LIGHT'EN a Horſe (in Mo) LIMITS of a Planet ( Aftron.) the greateſt 
js to make a horſe light in the ferehand, i. «, | excurſion or diſlance from the ecliptick. 
to make him freer and lighter in the forehand | LIMNIA'DES, the nymphs of the lakes, 


thee teied. LI Mobs (/imoſus, L.) full of mud. 
To LIGHTEN (of leohe, Sax.) to ren- | LIMP'NESS, ſimberneſs. 
ger of lefs weight, LIM/PITUDE (limpitudo, L.) clearneſs, 


LIGHTENING (lizung, Sax.) a flaſhing | pureneſs. 
of light or fire out of the clouds. LINES (in Military Art) fignify the poſ- 
LIGHT'NESS (/eviras, L. lihzinzneppe, | ture of an army drawn up for a battle; the 
Sax.) the want of weight, which cauſes the | front being extended as far as the ground will 
hafting of a body upwards, by reaſon of its | allow, to prevent its being flanked, Theſe 


rarity and ſpirituality, &c. lines are, 1, the van; 2. the main body; 
LIGHTNESS (of lechner re, Sax.) the | ;- the rear, 
oppſite of darkneſs. LINE of the tao Syſygies ( Aftron.) a right 


LIGHTS (in Ships of War) are of uſe | line, ſuppoſed to be drawn thro' the centre 
by way of diſtinction. The Admiral of a | of the earth, and the real place of the ſun. 
fleet carries 3 lights on the poop, one on Zęuinoctial LINE (in Dialling) is the com- 
the main-top ; the Yice Admiral carries 2 on | mon places, where the equinoQtial and the 
his poop, and one on his main-top; the Rear] plane of the dial do mutually interſect one 
Admiral carries one on his poop, and one on | another, 
his main-top. The Vice Admiral of each | LINE (in Fencing) is that directly oppoſite 
particular ſquadron catries only 2 on his poop, | to the adverſary, wherein the ſhoulders, the 
but none on his main top; the Rear Admiral right arm and the ſword ſhould always be 
of each ſquadron carries only one on his poop. | found, and wherein allo the 2 feet are to be 
When the whole fleet carry their lights, the | placed, at a foot and a half diſtance from 
Rear Admiral carries 2 lights, the one hoiſted | each other; and in this poſition he is ſaid to 
a yard above the other on the enſign ſtaff ; | be in line. 
and if it be foul weather and dark night, LINEAMENTS (l/ineamenta, L.) fine 
every ſhip carries a light. ſtrokes or lines obſerved in the face, and 

LIGHTS (in Architecture) the opening of | forming the delicacy thereof; or that which 
doors, windows, and other places thro* which | preſerves the reſemblance, and occaſions the 
the light has paſſage. relation of likeneſs or unlikeneſs to any other 

LIGHTS (in Painting) thoſe parts of a | face, or the features or proportion of the face, 
piece that ate illumined, or that lie open or | drawn out as it were in lines. 
expoſed to the luminary, by which the piece} LINGUA'CIOUS (/inguax, L.) long- 
is ſuppoſed to be enlightened, and which, for | tongued, blabbing, talkative. 
that reaſon, are painted in light, vivid co- | LINGUA'CIOUSNESS talkativeneſs. 
lours. LIN (of linen, Sax. or lintium, L.) fine 

LIGNES'CENT (of lignum, L. wood) | linnen ſcraped to a ſort of a tow. 
growing wocden, becoming wood. LINTER (in Anatomy) the inner rim of 

LIGURE (fo called from its likeneſs to | the ear, the fame as Scapha, L. f 
Ligrrian amber) a precious ſtone, mentioned | LINUM incombuſtible (i. e. flax that will 


Exoaus iii, 19, not be conſumed by burning) a * _ 


Hance of a whitiſh filver colour, and of a | 
woolly texture; conſiſting of ſmall threads 
or longitudinal fibres, endued with that ad- 
mirable property of reſiſting fire, and remain - 
ing unconſumed in the moſt intenſe heat. It 
is called alſo Amianthus and Aſbefios, See 
Incombuſtible Cloth. : 

LION (leo, L. As, Gr.) a wild creature, 
accounted the king of beaſts; his hair is ſhag- 
ey, and inclines to a reddiſh or deep yellow 
colour; the fore - part of his head or face is 
of a form inclining to ſquare, his eyes large 
and fierce, his noſe flat, his mouth wide, the 
neck (if a male) covered with a buſhy mane, 
his belly Nender ; his legs and thighs large and 
nervous, His tail large, long and very ftrong ; 
his fore - fret have 5 claws, his hind · feet 43 
his tongue is ſharp and armed with 2 rows of 
rugged points like nails, with which he licks 
or tears his meat off the bones; he ſtales and 
ingenders backwards, the lioneſs or female 
has no mane. 

A Lion being looked upon as the king of 
beaſts, is eſtzemed the moſt magnanimous, 
the moſt generous, the moſt bold, and the 
moſt fierce of all four-footed beaſts; and 
therefore has been choſen by heralds, to re- 
preſent the greateſt heroes, who have been 
endued with theſe qualities. 

The Lion ( Emblematically) is uſed to repre- 
ſent vigilancy 3 ſome being of opinion, that 
he never ſleeps. And he alſo repreſents com- 
mand and monarchical dominion: and alſo the 
magnanimity of majeſty, at once exercifing 
awe and clemency, ſubduing thoſe that reſiſt, 
and ſparing thoſe that ſubmit. 


LIQUABILHYTY capableneſs of being 
LIUQUABLENESS & melted. 

LIQUA'TION (with Apotbecaries) 
LIQUEFAC/TION S an operation, by 


which a ſolid body is reduced into a liquid: 
or the action of fire or heat on fat, fuſible 
bodies, which puts their parts into motion. 

LIQUEFI ABLE (liquabilis, of ligugſo, L.) 
capable or eaſily to be melted. 

LIQUES'CENTNESS (of /iqueſcens, L.) 
aptneſs to melt. | 

LIQU'ID Eyes, and Debts, are ſuch as 
are not really exiſting ; but ſuch as there can 
de no diſpute about. 

LIQU'IDNESS (of ligzidus, L.) liquid 
quality ; the property of fluidity or quality of 
wetting other bodies immerged in it. 

LIQUIDS (wih do; mph) ſuch bodies 
which have all the properties of fluidity ; the 
ſmall parts of which are ſo figured and diſ- 
Ear that they ſtick to the ſurface of ſuch 

ies as are dipt in them; which is uſually 
called wetting, 

LIQU'IDATED: (/iguidatus, L.) made 
moiſt or clear ; alſo ſpoken of bills made cur- 
rent or payable ;z payed off, cleared. | 


LIQUIDA'TION, an eſcertainment of 


ſome dubious or diſputable ſum ; or of the 
reſpectiye pretenſions which two perſons may 


| 


have to the fame liquid or clear ſum, 


L I 


LIQUIDATION (in Trade) the order and 
method which a trader endeavours to eftabliſh 
in his affairs. | 

LISIE RE (in Fortification) the ſame as 
Berme or Foreland. 

LIST'LESNESS (q. lyfleſneſs) want of 
will or inclination. | 

LIST'ED (of lex or lefiere, F.) having or 
being made of, or reſembling the liſt of dath, 
Milton. 

LIST'ENING (bhyrran, Sax.) is ſaid to be 


performed by extending or bracing the tympa- 


num of the ear, which puts it into ſuch a con- 
dition, as that it will be more affected by any 
tremulous motion of the external air. 

To enter the LISTS (of lice, a lim) is to 
engage in a fight or diſpute, 

LIT'ANY (of rav, Gr.) a general 
ſupplication or prayer, ſung or faid in 
churches; eſpecially one in the common pray- 
er book. of the church of England, appointed 
to be ſaid or ſung on certain days, 

LIT'/ERALNESS {of /iteralis, L.) the be- 
ing according to the letter. 

LYTHARGE (of aid®-, a ftone, and 
dpyvgog, Gr. filver) a ſort of ſcum or droſs 
that ariſes from the purifying of gold and 
filver with lead, the common ſort is only the 
lead itſelf, blown by the blaſts of very large 
bellows off the teſts in refining furnaces, 
where they are extracting ſilver out of lead; 
which is effected in the following manner. 

Having duly prepared the teſt, and ſet it 
into the furnace, and the lead defigned to be 
refined, having firſt been aſſay d, it is put in- 
to the teſt by degrees, and then melted or fuſed 
by a ſtrong fire blowa with bellows, upon 
which it runs down upon the middle of the 
teſt, and the bellows being kept continually 
blowing, the upper part is forced out at a hole 
in the oppoſite fide of the furnace in the mean 
time; the filver ſeparates, and ſettles itſelf in 
the center of the teſt ; and the lead that is 
blown off falls into the kiln or hole under the 
furnace, and becomes a ſort of large grained 
powder, ſomething like coarſe ſaw-duſt, and of 
a colour inclining to red or yellow; by this 
operation about one pound in forty.of the lead 
evaporates. 

LITHE'NESS (li denerre, Sax.) ſupple- 
neſs, limberneſs. 

LITHOTDES (xl Sede, Gr.) the bone 
of the temples, Which in the upper part to- 
ward the ſagittal ſuture, is equally circum- 
ſcrided with the ſcaly agglutinations; but be- 
hind with the parts or additions of the ſuture 
lambdoides and the fixth ſeam, which ſevereth 
the lower parts thereof from the Spheno:des, 
and the fore - part from the upper jaw. 


LITIG/IOUSNESS (of litigioſus, L.) cons» f 


tentiouſneſs, delight in law · ſuits. 

LIT ORAL Shells (with Naturaliſis) ſuch. 
ſea ſhells which are always found near the 
ſhore, and never far off in the deep. 

LITO TES (among R&ctoricians) a 2 

| when 


L E 


when leſs is ſpoken than is intended, L. as Ido 
nor deſpiſe, inſtead of, I take delight in, 7 
cannot praiſe you, which implies, I have juſt 
grounds to diſpraiſe. I cannot praiſe you enough, 
I ſhall never be able to make you amends. 
To LIT'TER (of tiere, F.) to ſpread 
ſtraw for beaſts to lye down on; alſo to throw 
things about an houſe. 
 LITUITS Skin (in Heraldry) that fur 
which confifts of one colour alone, is white, 
and in doubling is taken for this ſkin, 
LIT'/TLE (lizel, Sax.) ſmall. 

. LITURGY (Ade,, Gr. Iiturgie, F.) 
form of prayers, formulary of publick de- 
votions. 5 

The Engliſh LITURGY was firſt compos'd, 
approv'd and confirm'd by parliament in the 
year 1548, and the offices tor morning and 
evening are ftill in the ſame form that they 
were put in at firſt ; except that there was no 
confeflion nor abſolution; the office begin- 
ning with the Lord's prayer, and the ten com- 
mandments were omitted in the communion 
ſervice ; the offertory was made of bread and 
wine mixt with water, and in the'prayer for 
the church of Chriſt, thanks were given to 
God for his wonderful grace declared in his 
ſaints, the bleſſed Virgin, patriarch, prophet 
apoſtles and martyrs ; and they commended the 
ſaints departed to the mercy of God and 


Liturgies are different, according to the dif- 
ferent nations and religions in the world. 

LIT'/UUS (with Meda/i/ts) a ſtaff uſed by 
augurs in form of a croſier. | 

To LIVE (Sea Term) is to endure the ſea. 

LIVELINESS (lipelicnepre, Sax.) vi- 
vaciouſneſs, Sc. 

LIVE-long, an herb. 

LIVELIHOOD (of life and hea pod, 
Sax. the head) a way f living. 

To fland at LIVERY, is to be kept at live- 
ry ſtables. 

LIVERY (in Deed) is when the Feoffer 
takes the ring of the door, or a twig, or a 
turf of land, and delivers it to the Feoffee, in 
the name of the Scizin of the land. 

LIVERY (in Law) is when the Feoffer 
ſays to the F-offee, being in the view of the 
houſe or land, 1 g:ve you yonder bouſe and land 
fo you and to your beirs, and therefore enter 
into the ſame, and take poſſeſſion of it ac- 
cordingly. 

LIV/IDNESS (of /wvidus, L.) black and 
blueneſs. 

LI'VOR {with Surgeons) a kind of leaden 
er dead bluiſh colours in any pait of the body, 
cauſed by a ſtroke or blow, L. 

LIXIVIIATE Salts (with Chymiſts) the 


fixed ſalts of plants, drawn by calciniong the 


plant, and then making a lye of aſhes and 

water. | 
LIZ'ARD (lizarde, F. lacerta, L.) a lit- 

tle creeping creature, of a green colour, much 


L O 


like an evet, but larger, very common 
Italy and other hot —— Lo * 

OAD'STONE (prob. of la dan, to lead, 
and zan, Sax. a ſtone, g. d, leading. ſtone) 
is digged out of iron mines; the virtues of it 
are. 
1. That when it is in a free poſition, with. 
out any thing to hinder it, it will direct itſelf 
to the pole of the world. & with 45; 

2. It will draw another loadſtone to itfelf, 
and ſometimes alſo will repel it. | 

3- By being touch'd with iron, it com. 
municates to it not only the virtue, which it- 
ſelf has of pointing to the poles of the world, 
but alſo that virtue by which it attracts iron; 
ſo that ten or a dozen needles, or as many 
buckles, may be made to hang together like 
a chain. , | 

A loadſtone being made thoroughly hot in 
the fire, loſes its attractive virtue. 

Some authors write, that by the helpof the 
magnet or loadftone, perſons may communis 
cate their minds to a friend at a great diſtance ; 
as ſuppoſe one to be at London, and the other 
at Paris, if each of them have a circular al- 
phabet, like the dial-plate of a clock, and a 
needle touched with one magnet, then at the 
lame time that the needle at London was 
moved, that at Paris would move in the like 
manner, provided each party had ſecret notes 
for dividing words, and the obſervation was 
made at a ſet hour, either of the day or of 
the night; and when one party would inform 
the other of any matter, he is to move the 
needle to thoſe letters that will form the 
words, that will declare what he would have 
the other know, and the other needle will 
move in the ſame manner. This may be done 
reciprocally, | 

LOAM'INESS, fulneſs of loam, or loamy 
nature, 

LOATH (lad, Sax.) unwilling, diſliking, 
not ready, not inclined, 

To pardon willing, and to ptiniſh loth ; 
You ſtrike with one hand, but you heal 
with both ; 
Lifting up all that proſtrate lie, you grieve, 
You cannot make the dead again to live. 
Waller, 


As ſome faint pilgrim ſtanding on the ſhore, 
Firſt views the torrent he would venture 
Der; 
And then his inn upon the farther ground, 
| Loth to wade through, and /orber to go 
round ; 

Then dipping in his ſtaff does trial make 
How deep it is; and, fighing, pulls it back. 

Dryden. 


To LOATH. 1. To hate, to look o- 
with abhorrence. 
How am I caugbt with an unwarry oath, 


Not to reveal the ſecret which 1 Hat! 


Waller. 
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LO 
Why do I tay within this hated place, 
Where every object ſhocks my loathing 
. eyes? Rowe, 
2. To conſider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 

Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the ſatiſ- 
faction, and is ſucceeded by /oathing and ſatie- 
ty. Roger's Sermons. 

LOBES (with Botan.) the diviſion of the 
bulk of ſeeds, which uſually conſiſts of two 
parts, as is plainly ſeen in beans, peas, &c. 

LO'/BULE (Anat.) a little lobe, 

LOCAL Problem (with Matbemat.) is ſuch 
an one as is capable of an infinite number of 
different ſolutions, as where the point which 
is to ſolve the problem may be indifferently 
taken within a certain extent, 7. e. any where, 
in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane or 
figure, Cc. which is termed a geometrical 
Locus, and the problem is ſaid to be a local or 
indeterminate one. 

LOCAL Cuftoms, are thoſe peculiar to ſome 
lorſhip or other diſtrict, and not agreeable to 
the general cuſtoms of the country. 

LO!/CALNESS, the being ot a thing in a 

lace, 
: LOCK (of a river) is a place where a cur- 
rent or ſtream is ſtopp'd by flood-gates, or to 
reſerve a quantity of water in a canal or 
reſervoir, to ſwell and increaſe the natural 
depth and courſe of the river; and render it 
fitter for the bringing down loaded barges, 
lighters, &c, | 

LOCK, an humorous word for chance, as 
he flands a queer Lock, i. e. he has but an 
indifferent chance. h 

LOCK (with thieves) a perſon who buys 
or receives their ſtolen goods. 

LOCKS for Horſes) are pieces of leather 
about the breadth of tWo fingers, turned round 
and ſtuffed on the inſide, to prevent their 
hurting the paſterns, about which they are 
clapp'd. 


LO'CUS Primarius, i. e. the primary | 


place (with Philoſ.) is that part of the abſolute 
and immoveable ſpace of extended capacity to 
receive all bodies, which a particular individu- 
al body takes up. 

LOCUS Securdarius, i. e. the ſecundary 
place (with Phil.) is that apparent and ſenſi- 
ble place, in which we determine a body to be 
placed, with reſpect to other adjoining or 
neighbouring bodies, 

Locus Geometricus, a line by which an 
indeterminate problem is ſolved, Thus if a 
right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the 
equation, it is called Locus ad refum ; if a cir- 


cle, Locus ad circulum; if an ellipſis, Locus ad | 


Ellipſum, &c. 
LO\CUST (lxufta, L.) a miſchievous in- 
cr, that eats up and ſpoils all green plants. 
LODE'MERGE (in the laws of Oleron) 
e {kill or art of navigation. 
LODE-WORKS (in the fannaries or tin 
mines in Cornwail) works performed in the 


| quarters of a hundred weight of iron, melrel 
TS VE» 
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| high grounds, by finking deep wells, call'd 


ſhafts. See Stream qvorks, 

LODGING (of gelogian, Sax. or leger, 
F.) a place of habitation or repoſe for a 
time. 

LOGARITH'MICK Spiral! (with Ma- 
them.) is a ſort of Spiral line, which may be 
conceived to be formed much after the man- 
ner with other ſpirals. As ſuppoſing the radi- 
us of a circle to move uniformly through the 
circumference, while a certain point moves 
from the extremity of this radius towards the 
center, with a motion retarded in a geome- 
trical proportion; the mark of this point will 
form the logarithmical ſpiral. 

LOGICAL Diviſion, is an oration or 
ſpeech, explaining a thing pakt by part. 

LO/GICALNESS, argumentativeneſs, the 
being according to the rules of logick, 

LOGI'CIAN, one ſkiiled in the art of 
logick. 

LO/GICK (aoyint of AS, Gr.) is the 
art of guiding-our reaſon in the knowledge of 
things; as well for our own inſtruction, as 
that of others. It conſiſts in the reflection 
which men have made on the four principal 
operations of the mind, wiz. conceiving, judg = 
ing, reaſoning and diſpoſing. 

LOGODADALVY (logodedalia, L. of 
Ne-, Gr. a word, and Daedalus) a goodly 
ſhew and flouriſh of words, without much 
matter. 

LOGOD A'DALIST ({godadalus, of 
XooTaitanr®-, Gr.) an inventor or forger of 
new words, and ſtrange terms. 

LOGOGRI'PHE (of e-, a word, and 
yei$©-, Gr. a net) a kind of ſymbol or riddle 
propos'd to ſtudents for a ſolution, in order to 
exerciſe and improve the mind, It is for the 
moſt part ſome equivocal alluſion, which be- 
ing taken literally, fignifies ſomething quite 
different from what is intended by it. 

LOIMOG'RAPHER (of Accs, a peſti- 
lence, y2gapw, Gr. to deſcribe) one who writes 
about, or deſcribes peſtilences. 

LONCHI'TES, a comet, which bears re- 
ſemblance to a Jance or ſpear; the/head being 
of an oval form, the ſtream of its rays or the 
tail being long, thin, and pointed at the end. 

LONG-Fointed (ſpoken of a Horſe) is one 
whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant. 

LONG-WORT, the herb Angelica. 

LONGITU'DINAL, extended length- 
wiſe, 

Keep your LOOF, is a direction to the man 
at the helm to keep the ſhip near the wind, 

LOOF Tackle (in a ſbip) a ſmall tackle 
ſerving to lift a.l ſmall weights in and out 
of a ſhip, 

A LOOK, a caſting the eye, beholding, 
ſeeing; a form of courtenance, as an angry 
look. 

LOOP (in the Lea Works) about three 
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and broken off from a ſow, in the fire of the | 


ſinery. 

Sbingling the LOOP, is the breaking off 
this loop from the ſow, and working it into a 
bloom. 

LOOSE Strife, willow herb or willow- 
weed, which is ſo called by country people, 
becauſe tete goes a tradition of it, that if it be 
held to cattle when fighting, it will part them. 
' LOQUA'CIOUSNESS (/oquacitas, L.) talk - 
ativeneſs. 

LORD in Groſs (being a private perſon) is 
when a man makes a gift in tail of his Jands, 


to hold of him and dies, his heir is ſaid to | 


have but a ſeignory or lordſhip in groſs. 
LORD, a mock word or name given to 


men or boys, who are hunch-back's. 


LORD (with Afro/ogers) that planet that 
has moſt teſtimonies of fortitude in a revo- 
lutional figure. 

LORD of the year (with Afrologers) the 
planet that has the greateſt ſtrength in a figure 
of a perſons nativity, and ſs becomes the prin- 
cipal ſignificator of his temperament, man- 
ners, affections, &c, called thence Lord of I be 
Geniture, 

LORET'TO, is ſeated npon an eminence, 
about a league and half from the gulf of Venice. 
The Roman Catbolicis believe that the chapel 
is that which was the houſe of the Virgin 
Mary at Nazarech, and that it was brought to 
that place by angels, : 

They tell us, that the Chriftians being 


driven out of Paliſtine, about the year 1291; | 


this houſe whole, except the foundation, was 
taken up by angels and brought to Dalmatia, 
which is about 800 leagues from Nazereth, 
and about midnight was ſet upon an hill, 
which was the cauſe of great admiration 
while it ſtood there the miniſter of a neigh- 
bouriig place called St. George Terſacte, hed a 
revelation that this was the chapel of Naza- 
reth, upon which the governor ſending four 
perſons of character to Nazareth, to exa- 
mine into the truth of the fact; they at their 
return affirmed that they had meaſured the 
foundation of the walls, and they anſwered ex- 
actly to the meaſure of the chapel, and that 
the chapel had diſappeared that very day at 
Nazareth, on which it was firſt ſeen in 
Dalmatia, 

This chapel having ſtood three years and 
ſeven months in Dalmatia, was in the year 
1294 taken up again by angels, and tranſ- 
planted over the Adriatict ſea, in length 150 
miles, and ſet down in a wood belonging to 
one Lauretta, and that aft-r it had ſtood there 
eight months it had another remove to an 


eminence, at about the diſtance of a league 


and ha'f, and placed upon ground that belong- 
ed to two brothers, who each claimed the 
property of the chapel ; and to put an end to 
this diſpute the angels about four months af- 
ter gave it another remove to the place where 
it now ſtands, | 
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The treaſure and wealth of this chapel is 
ſaid to be ineſtimable, there are continually 
ten golden lamps and 40 filyer ones burning: 
an infinite number of jewels, golden angels, 
cups of ſapphire, crowns ſet with diamonds, 
and an inconceivable quantity of maſſy gold. 

LO'REY, an article in the chamber of ac. 
counts in France, which ordains, that if a 
combat be accepted, and afterwards taken up 
by the conſent of the lord of the fee, each of 
the parties ſhall pay 28. 6d. and the party 
overcome forfeit 112 ſhillings. 

LOR'IMERS 7 (prob. of H/orum, L. a 

LOR'INERS { thong or bridle) a com- 
pany of artificers, who make horſe bits, ſpurs, 
Sc. and other things for horſes, 

LORIMERS, were in- 
1 about the year 
1488, and are a maſter, 
two wardens, about 50 aſ- 
fiſtants, and no livery. 
Their armorial enſigns 
ar? azure on a chevron 
argent between three cur- 
bits or, as many boffeg 
fable. Their hall is on London-wall. 

LOSS (of lepan, Sax. to looſe) loſing, 
damage. 

LOTE Tree (tos, L. xd, Gr.) a tree, 
bearing broad jagged leaves, full of veins, 
the Upper part being green, and the other 
| whiti . 

LO'THERWIT, a penalty or fine an- 
ciently impoſed on thoſe that committed a- 
dultery or fornication, | 

LOTH'SOMNESS ( la$ianrom, Sax.) 
hatefulneſs, nauſeouſneſs. 

LOTIONS (in Med.) remedies that are 
of a kind between a bath and a fomentation, 
uſed to waſh the head or any part affected. 

LOT'TERY (lozzenia, Sax. lotrerie, F.) 
a play of chance, in the nature of a bank, 
wherein are put tickets for ſums of money, 
mixt with many more blank tickets, which 
tickets being mixt together, and drawn at a 
venture, each perſcn has the value of the lot 
drawn to the number of his ticket, There 
are alſo lotteries of goods, which are much 
after the ſame manner, 

LO'VAGE, an herb. 

LOVE (in Erhicks) is a friendly motion to 
mankind ; but the moraliſts tell us, muſt 
not be thrown away on an ill object, nor pro- 
cure baſe and unworthy fuel to its flames, 
nor hinder the exerciſe of other duties. 

Family of LOVE, a ſect which ſprang vp 
firſt in Holland, but atterwards appeared in 
Ergland, in the year 1580; and under the 
pretence and ſhew of great ſanctity, gained 
proſelytes among the common people; and in 
order to appear the more particular, they uſed 
many odd and out of the way expreſſions; 
ſome of their opinions were, That none wer? 
ele, but thoſe that were admitted into their 


family ; and that it was lawful for them 1 
| 2 


| favear 
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to an untruth before a magiſtrate, for 
their own conweniency, or before any other per- 
2 who was not in their ys 1 io 

' Theſe notions were maintained and ſpread 
in books written in Dutch, and afterwerds 
were tranflated into Engliſb, entitied, The 
Goſpe! Kingdom, Documental Sentences, The 
Prophecy of the Spirit of Love ; and the pub- 
liſhing of the Peace upon Earth; by H. N. 
who, tho' a long time concealed, was at laſt 
found to be one Henry Nichols of London, 
who affirmed that he did partake of God, and 
God of his human nature; theſe books were 
burnt by order of queen Elixabetb, who ufing 
alſo ſome ſeverities towards the profeſſors, 
they dwindled away. 

LOVE Socome, a grinding of corn at their 
lord's mill freely, on* f love to their lord. 

LOVE, the name of a certain flower. 

LOVE Apple, a root in Spain, that inclines 
to a violet colour. 

LOVELINESS (lupian, to love, Sax.) 
amiablegeſs, qualities of mind or body that 
excite love. 

When I approach 
Her lveliheſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
That what ſhe wills to do, or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. 
Milt. Par. Loſt, 

If there is ſuch a native /ovelineſs in the ſex, 
as to make them victorious when they are in 
the wrong, how reſiſtleſs is their power when 
they are on the fide of truth? Addi/on, 

LOVE-LORN, forſaken of one's love. 

The love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well. 
| Milton, 

LOVELY, amiable, exciting love. 

The flowers that it had preſs'd 
Appeared to my view, 
More freſh and lovely than the reſt, 
That in the meadows grew. 
Denham. 
The fair 

With cleanly powder dry their hair ; 

And round their lovely breaſt and head 

Freſh flow'rs their mingl'd odours ſhed. 

Prior, 

LO'VER, a tunnel in the roof or top of 
the houſe to avoid ſmoke. 

LOUND (lound, Sax.) ſignifies a plain a- 
mong trees, 

LOU'SY (lufig, Sax.) infeſted with lice. 

LOU'SINESS, louſy condition, a being in- 
feſted with lice. 

LOW-COUNTRIES, ſeveral provinces of 
Germany, lying next the ſea, which by time 
and great pains have been much enlarged by 
damming and banking out the ſea, and the 
great rivers, the Rhine, the Scheld, the Meuſe 
and the Jſel, more and more by degrees, to 
prevent their inundations, which are the moſt 
threatening when the north-weſt wind drives 
violently upon the coaſt, when therivers over- 


flow their banks, and when the tides of the 


LU 


new and full moon happen at the ſame time; 


ther, the waters ſwell ſo as to threaten the 
deſtruction of the whole country. : 

And accordingly great damages have been 
done at times by inundations, ſuch as could 
never be repaired ; the aſt great one happened 
in the year 1682, when the ſeveral damages 
in all the provinces were computed at 100 mil- 
lions; and by which the prince of Orange loſt 
an eſtate of 50000 crowns ger annum. 

LOW'ING (of hlo pan, Sax.) bellowing 
like a cow, Ec. 

LOWR'ING (voeren, Dut.) frowning, look - 
ing ſour or grim, alſo beginning to be over- 
caſt with clouds, 

LOW-WINES (with Diſ/illers) are the 
whole quantity of ſpirit, weak, and ſmall, 
mix'd together, | 

LOY'AL (ſpoken of a Horſe) a horſe is 
ſaid to be loyal, who freely bends all his force 
in obeying and performing any manage he is 
put to; and does not defend himſelf, nor re- 
"iſt, altho' he is ill treated. 

LOY'ALNESS (loyaute, F.) fidelity, faith- 
2 eſpecially to a ſovereign prince or 
ate. 

To LOY'TER, to tarry, to ſtand triflng, 
to ſpend time idly, * 

LOZENGE, a ſquare cake made of pre- 
ſerved heebs, in the ſhape of a diamond cut, 
or quarrel of glaſs. 

LO'ZENGE (in Geometry) 
a figure, the two oppoſite an- 
gles of which are acute, and 
the other obtuſe, as in the fi- 
gure. 

LUBRI'CIOUS (lubricus, L.) ſlippery, 
uncertain, not concluſive; as a /ubricious 
Hope, a lubricious Argument, &c. 

LUBRICIOQUSNESS (ᷣricitas, L.) ſlip- 
perineſs, uncertainty, fickleneſs. 
| LURENT (lucens, L.) bright, ſhining. 

LU'CERN, a wild beaſt in Raſſia, almoſt 
as big as a wolf, the ſkin of which has a very 
rich fur, of colour between red and brown, 
and ſomething mailed like a cat, intermixed 
with black ſpots. 2 

LU CID Intervals, the fits or paroxyſms 
of mad perſons, wherein the phrenſy leaves 
them in poſſeſſion of their reaſon. 

LU'CIDNESS (Jucidiras, L.) brightneſs, 

LUCIFER (with Aſtronomers) the bright 
ſtar Venus, which in a morning goes before 
the ſun, and appears at the break of day, 
and in the evening follows the ſun, and is 
then called Heſperus, or the evening ſtar. 

LUCIF/EROUS Experiments (among Na- 
turaliſts) ſuch experiments as ſerve to inform 
and enlighten the mind, as to ſome truth 
or ſpecutarion in philoſophy, phyſick, &c. 

LUCIF'UGOUS (cifugus, L.) that ſhuns 
the light. 

LUCI'GENOUS {/ucigera, L.) born or 


begotten in the day time, 
go = , LUCK'{NESS 


when theſe three circumſtances happen toge- _ 
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6 (of luck, Dut.) fortunate- 
nels. 

LUCK'Y, fortonate, 

LU'CRATIVENESS, gainfulneſs. 

LU'CRATIVE Intereſt (in Civil Law) is 
ſuch as is paid, where there hath been no ad- 
vantage obtained by the debtor, and no delay 
nor deceit in him, 

LUCRIFICK (/uerificus, L.) gaining, 
making gain. | 

LUCTIFIEROUSNESS ( lufifer, L.) 


' forrowfulneſs or mournfulneſs. 


LUCTIF!ICK (Ai, L.) cauſing ſor- 
row or mourning, 

LU'DICROUSNESS (of ludicrus, L.) 
ſportiveneſs ; triflingneſs, 

LUFF (Sea Term) See Loof, 

LUGU'BRIOUS (tugubris, L.) mournful, 
ſorrowful. 

LUKEWARMINESS (plezc-peapm, and 
ow fa Sax.) a being between hot and cold; 
indiffe:ence, . regardleſneſs. 

LUMINA'RIA {in the ancient Weſtern 

churches) the name of the time of the na- 


. tivity of our bleſſed Saviour, called Chbriſt- 


mas, L. 

LU'/MINARY (luminaire, F. luminare, L.) 
a light body, or body that gives light ; as the 
ſun, and moon, which are ſtiled Luminaries, 
by way of eminency, becauſe of their ex- 
traordinary brightneſs, and the great quantity 
of light that they afford. | 

LU'MINOUSNESS (of luminoſus, L.) 
Fghtneſs, fulneſs of light. 

LUMP'ISHNESS (of /ompſch, Dut.) a being 
in lumps or clods; alſo dulneſs, heavineſs. 

LU'NA (with Afro/.) the moon, called 
Feminine and Nocturnal; becauſe, borrowing 
her light from the ſun, ſhe excels in paſſive 
qualities and moiſture, 

LUNA (in Aſtronomy) the loweſt of the 
ſeven planets next to the earth, Feminine and 
Nocturnal, is an opake body, having no light 
in herſelf ; but borrowing it from the ſun, 
by reflecting his light to us. She compleats 
her courſe in 27 days, 7 hours, and 41 mi- 
nutes; but requires 29 days, 12 hours, and 


44 minutes before ſhe overtakes the ſun, 


Hence ariſes a threefold month, 

1. Of peragration or periodical month, in 
which ſhe finiſhes her revolution. 

2. Synodical month, i. e. the ſpace of time 
from her parting from and returning to the 
ſun. 

3 Illumination month, which is the time 
fhe is viſible, which is about 26 days, 12 
Hours. 

LUNA (with Aftrolegers) is ſaid to be Fe- 
minixe and Nocturnal, excelling in paſſive qua- 
lities and moiſture, prevails over the brain, 
bowels, Sc. and it is found by experience, 
that perſons who are afflicted with mad- 
neſs, the fits are more extraordinary, and 
more or leſs violent on the periodical returns 


of the tides, and as the moon increaſes or 
declincs. a 
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LU'NAR Cycle (with Aſtron.) is a period or 
revolution of 19 years, invented to make the 
lunar yeat agree with the ſolar: ſo that at the 
end of this revolution of 19 years, the new moons 
happen in the ſame months, and on the ſame 
days of the month as they did 19 years before; 
and the moon begins again her courſe with 
the Jun, This lunar cycle is alſo called the 
Golden Number; the Circulus Decennovenalis, 
alſo Ennedecateris, and Circulus Metonicus, 
of Meton the Athenian, who firſt invented 
it, £; 

LU'NARY (lunaris, L.) belonging to the 
moon. 

LU'NATICKNESS, lunacy, diſtracted- 
neſs, madneſs. | 

LUINATED (lunatus, L.) crooked, like 
a half moon, 

LU'NE (with Geo- 

LU'NULE metricians ) 
planes in form of a creſcent 


or half moon, terminated by 


the circumference of two cir- 
cles which interſe& eachother 
within, as in the figure. 

LUNET'/TES (in Fortif.) are enve'opes, 
counter-guards or mounts of earth caſt up 
before the courtin, about five fathom in 
breadth, of which the parapet takes up three, 
They are uſually made in ditches full of wa- 
ter, and ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as Fauſ- 
Brays, they are compoſed of 2 faces, which 
form a re-entring angle; and their platform, 
being no more than 12 feet wide, is a little 
raiſed above the level of the water, and hath 
a parapet three fathom thick, F. 

LUNETTES (with Horſemen) two ſmall 
pieces of felt made round and hollow, to clap 
upon the eyes of a vicious horſe, that is apt 
to bite, or ſtrike with his fore - feet; or that 
will not ſuffer his rider to mount him, F. 

LUNI-SOLAR Year (with Aftronomer:) 
is ore that is compoſed by multiplying the 
cycleof the ſun and moon together, the pro- 
duct of which being 532, thews that thoſe 2 
luminaries return to the ſame points again in 
ſo many years. 

LURCWHING, leaving a perſon under ſome 
embarraſſment. 

LURE (luerre, F.) a device which falconer 


uſe, made of leather, in the form of two 


wings ſtuck with feathers, and baited with a 
piece of fleſh, to call back a hawk at a con- 
{iderable diſtance ; a decoy or allurement. 
To LURE, to attract, to entice, to draw. 
As when a flock 
Of raveneus fowl, tho* many a league fe- 
mote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field : 
Where armies lie encamped, come flying, 
lur'd | 
With ſcent of living carcaſes, 
Milton, 
A man ſpent one day in labour, that be 
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LU 
the pleaſure of this bait, when he was in vi- 
gour he would provide for as many days as 
he could, Temple, 
Should you /ure 
From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled 
roots | 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art, 
Thompſon's Spring. 
Volumes on ſhelter'd ftalls expanded lie, 
And various ſcience /ures the learned eye. 
Gay. 
LURID (luridus, L.) gloomy ; diſmal. 
Slow ſettling o'er the lurid grove, 
Unuſual darkneſs broods. 
Thom, Summer, 

LURIDNESS (of /uridus, L,) black and 
blueneſs, paleneſs, &c. 

LUSTINESS (of ig, Tewt.) ſtrongneſs 
of body, alſo healthineſs. 

LUS'TRABLE (laſtrabilis, L.) that may 
be purged or purified, 

LUSTRA'TION (of Ie, L. to pay) Hea- 
thens, Fexws and Chriſtians were wont by theſe 
to purify any thing polluted z either perſon, 
houſe, city, camp, &c. | 

Sometimes they made uſe of fire and fumi 
gations, as well as ſacrifices, and theſe were 
either publick or perſonal. 

The Greeks added an Anathema to theſe, 
i. e. a human victim, upon which they firſt 
caſt all the imprecations imagiaable, aud then 
offered him. See Luſtrum. 

Servius was the firſt who purified the peo- 
ple, which he did in the following manner ; 
he put them into battle array, and cauſed a 
bull and an he-goat to paſs round them three 
times, while he ſacrificed. 

LUSTRIF'ICK (!uftrificus, L.) purging. 

LUS'TRUM (among the Romans) the 
ſpace of five years or rather fifty months, at 
the end of which, they from time to time 
numbered the people, and purified the city, 
Others derive it from the word /u/trare, to 
make a review, becauſe the cenſors review'd 
the army once in five years. Yarro derives 
it from Jus, to pay, becauſe at the begin- 
ning of each five years, they paid tribute, that 
had been impoſed by the ſenate, L. 

 LU'THERANISM, the opinions of Mar- 
tin Luther, a German divine, who about the 
year 1577, began to oppoſe the church of 
Reme, by preaching againſt the licentious uſe 
or rather abuſe of indulgences; which giving 
kreat provocations to the court of Rome, 
he proceeded from one point of doctrine to 
another; upon which a great many of the 
novility and clergy, as well as of the laity 
Jong with him, effected the reforma- 
tion of ſeveral whole electorates and king- 
doms, His opinions are now held by moſt 
r churches, ſome f&w particulais ex- 

epted. 


LOT HERNS, windows over the cornice 


in the roof of a building ſtanding perpendicular 
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over the naked of the wall, and ſerving ts 


enlighten the upper ſtairs. | 
LUXA/TION (with Anat.) is a looſening 

of the tendons or ligaments, ſo that the bones 

continue not firm in their natural fituation or 


place; or when a bone abſolutely goes out of 


its proper cavity into another place, L. 
' LUXU!/RIANCY (luxuria, L.) 

LUXU'RIANTNESS abundance, as 
luxurijancy of words. | 

To LUXURIATE (luxuriare, L.) to a- 
bound, to exceed, to grow rank, 

LYCAN'THROPIST ( /ycanthropus, L. 
of Auxaripunr©-, of xir©-, a wolf, and ay- 
SpwrO-, Gr. a man) one troubled with the 
melancholy frenzy, called Lycanthropy, with 
which perſons that are ſeized, fancy them- 
ſelves wolves, and wander in woods and deſart 
places, howling like wolyes ; which is faid 
to have been cauſed by the bite of a mad wolf. 

LYEF-Teld (lyep yeld, Sax.) leave ſilver, 
a ſmall fine or piece of money, which in the 
Yaxon times, the tenant paid to the lord of 
the manor, for leave to plow or ſow, &c. 

LYMPHEDUCTS. See Lympbatick 
Veſſel. 

LY M/PHA (with Surgeons) a watery mat- 
ter, iſſuing from ſine ws that are pricked, and 
other wounds, 

LYMPHATVICE Perſons (Iympbatici, L.) 
perſons frighted to diſtraction, or thoſe that 
have ſeen ſpirits or fairies in the water. 

LYRE (lyra, L.) a harp, ſome of which 
are ſtrung with wire, and others with guts. 

LYRUICK Perſe, &c. are ſuch as are ſet to 
the lyre or harp, apply'd to the ancient des 
and ſtanza's, and anſwer to our airs and tunes, 
and may be play'd on inſtruments, 


? M 
m, Roman; M m, Italick: M m. 
Engliſb; M m, Saxon; MA, Greet; 
are the 12th letters of the alphabet; and 
D D, the 13th of the Hebrew, 


M, in the Engliifh, always keep its ſound 
ſo that = following it, is loſt in Autumn, So- 
lemn, &c. | 

M (in Aſtronomical Tables) ſignifies meri- 
dional or ſouthern. 

M (in Law) was a brand or mark which 
a criminal, convicted of murder, and having 
the benefit of the clergy,” was ſtigmatiz'd, it 
being burnt on the brawn of his thumb. 

M (in Latin Numbers) ſtands for a thouſand, 


M with a daſh (with the Ancients) ſigni- 
fied a thouſand thouſand, *» 

M (in Phyſical Preſcriptions\ ſignifies mani- 
pulus or little handful, and at the end of a 
doctors's Recipe, for miſta, mixt or mingled, 
or mixtura, a mixture. 

M is alſo us'd as a contraction, as M. A. 
Magiſter Artis. 

MA, the name cf one of Rbea's * 
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M A 
v bo tended Bacchus; alſo Rhea herſelf was ſo 
called. 

MABIBED 2 dreſs'd looſely, careleſly or 

MOB BED F Mlatternly. f 

MACARON/ICKS (among the Tralians) a 
jumblg of words of different languages, with 
words of the vulgar tongue latiniz'd, or put 
into Latin terminations and forms, as ſuga- 
7:%awvit, he ſugared ; and Latin words put in 
to the form of the modern; a ſort of burleſque 
poetry made out of their language, and the | 

raps and terminations of divers others. The 
invention is attributed to one Theophilus Fo- 
langi, in the year 1520, and to have been fo 
called, of Macarone, Ital. a coarſe, clow- | 
niſh man, or of the Iralian Macaroons, which 
are a ſort of worms or cakes, made of unlea- 
vened flower, eggs and cheeſe, after a clumſy | 
manner by the peaſants: ſo as the latter were 
a Hotch-Potch of various ingredients ; ſo were 
the Macaronicks of Italian, Latin and French, 
and adorned with natural beauties, pleaſant 


 MAC'CABEES, a name given to ſeven 
brethren among the Fes, in the time of 
Antiochus Epipbanes, and in general to all 
thoſe who then ſuffered perſecution for their 
zeal and conſtancy, in defence of the liberty 


forefathers, | 

There are four books of Maccabees, ad- 
mitted by the Church of Rome ; the two 
firſt they allowed to be canonical, and the 
two laſt as apocryphal. 

The firſt book is fuppoſed to be written 
originally in Hebrew or Syriack, which are 
not extant, but others ſuppoſe the Greek to 
be the original. 

It contains an account of the moſt me- 
morable tranſactions of the Fews for 40 years, 
viz. from the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
to the death of Simon the high prieſt : that is, 
from 3829 to 3869, or 135 years before Chriſt ; 
who the author was is not known. 6-4 

The ſecond book is an abridgement of a 
larger, comfos'd by one Jaſon, which con- 
tained the hiſtory of the perſecutions of Epi- 
pbanes and Expator, againſt the Jetos; but 
the work of Jaſon is not extant, and the 
author of the abridgement is not known; 
for which reaſon the church of England do 
not admit them as canonical. 

This ſecond book contains a hiſtory of 15 
years, from 3828 to 3843, from the execu- 
tion of Heliodorus's commitſion, who was ſent | 
by Seleneus to fetch away the treaſure of the 
temple to the victory obtained by Judas Mac- 
cabæus over Nicanar. | 

The third book contains the hiſtory of 
Prolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, againſt 
tae Fetus in his kingdom. TAS 

The fourth book is ſo little known, that 
it is not clearly underſtood what it is. 

In the old editions of the Greet bible, there 
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: ſon, which ſome. imagine to be it, by reaſon 
of the inlargements therein upon the big, 
of Eleazer and the ſeven brethren, who ſuf. 

fered martyrdom at Antioch, 

MACHIAVIVLEANISM (of Nicholas 
Macbiavel, a politician of Florence in Italy) a 
politick principle, not to ſtick at any thing to 
compaſs a deſign, to brake thro' the moſt 
ſolemn obligations, to commit the greateſt vil. 
lanies, in order to remove any obſtructions to 
| great and ambitious deſigns; eſpecially in rela- 
tion to government. 

MACHI'NAL (machinalis, L.) belonging 
to an engine, 

MACHIUNAMENT (machinamentup,, L.) 
an engine. 

To MACHINATE (machiner, L. machi. 
ner, F.) toplan, to contrive. | 

MACHINATION (machinatio, L. na. 
| chination, F.) artifice, contrivance, malicious 
ſcheme. 

O from their machinations free, 

That wonld my guiltleſs ſoul betray ; 

From hoſt who in my wrongs agree, 

And for my life their engines lay. | 

Sandy Paraphraſe, 

Some one intent on miſchief, or inſpir'd 
with dev*liſh machination, might deviſe like 
inſtrument to plague the ſons of men for fin; 
on war, and mutual laughter bent. 

Milton, 
Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, 
And deviliſh machinations come to nought; 
Alt. Par. Reg. 

MACHINE“, an engihe compos' d of ſeve · 
ral parts, ſet together by the art of mecha- 
niſm, as ſprings, wheels, &c. for raifing or 
ſtopping the motion of bodies, uſed in raiſing 
water, architecture, military, and many 
other affairs. 

Simple MACHINES), are the balance, 
lever, pully, wheel, wedge and ſcrew. 

Compound MACHINES, are fuch as are 
compounded or made up of ſimple ones. 
MACHINE (with Archite&s) an aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral pieces of timber, ſo diſpoſed, 
that a ſmall number of men, by the help of 
ropes and pullies, may be able to raiſe vaſt 
loads of weights. 

Hydraulick MACHINE, a machine for 
raiſing or conducting of water, as a ſluice, 
pump, &c, | 

Warlike MACHINES (among the Ancients) 
were for launching-arrows, javelins, ſtones, 
or for battering down walls, as batteri"s 
rams, &c. but now artillery bombs, petards, 
Se. are ſo called. 

Dramatic: MACHINES, are thoſe where 
the poet brings ſome deity or ſupernatural be- 
ing upon the ſtage, either to ſolve ſome dif- 
culty, or perform ſome exploit beyond the 
reach of human power. 

\ MACHINERY, an aſſemblage of ma- 
chines or engines, by which any thing is per- 
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MACIA'TION, a making lean, L. 

MA'CILENCY (macilentia, L.) leanneſs. 

Mack LER, a ſeller of weavers goods. 
MACRO'BIUS (age, of pang, 
long, and g., life, Gr.) long lived; a pro- 
per name. 

MACULO'SE (maouloſus, L.) full of ſpots 
or ſtains.” 

MAD'NESS (zemaad, Sax.) a kind of de- 
rium without a fever, attended with rage, 
and a total deprivation of reaſon; alſo enraged, 


4 


fury. 

MAD'NEP-Wert, Sc. herbs. © 

MADIFICA/TION, a moiſtening or wet- 
ting, properly the receiving ſo much moiſture, 
that the body is quite ſoaked thro” by it. 

MAE AN'DER (Mala, Gr.) a river 
in Phrygia, full of turnings and windings in 
its courſe, as it is ſaid, to the number of 
boo; whence any thing that is full of intrica- 
cy and difficulty is called a Meander, L. | 

MAANDER (with Architefs) a fret- 
work in arched roofs, or carved cranks in 
vaults and caves, L. 

MA AN'DRATED (maanaratus, L.) 
turned, intricately wrought, 

MER, come from the Saxon word meene, 
noted. See Mer. 

MAGAZINE (magazzn, F.) is a publick 
ſtore-houde z but it is moſt commonly uſed to 
fignify a place where all forts of warlike ſtores 
are kept; where guns are caſt ; ſmiths, car- 
penters and Wheel wrights, &c, are conſtant- 
ly employed in making all things belonging to 
an artillery 3 as carriages, waggons, &c. 


. MAG'DALENS, an order of nuns, or ra- 


ther worn out and penitent courteſans at 
Rome, upon which a revenue was ſettled by 
pope Clement VIII. and made an order that 
the effects of all publick poſtitutes who died 
without will ſhould be appropriated to the 
maintenance of them, and that thoſe that 
made wills, if they did not leave to them at 
leaſt one fifth, part of their effects, their wills 
ſhould be invalid. 

MA'GI, philoſophers, aſtrologers and prieſts | 
among the Egyptians and Afraticks, | 

MAGI (of Mae, Gr. wiſe men) 

MAGIANS & the Magi of Perfia are 
worſhippers of fire and diſciples of Zoroaſter, 
who they confound with Arabam. They 
have three books which contain the whole 
of their religion. The names of theſe books are 
Zend, Pazend and Abeſta. They aſcribe the 
two former to Abraham; and Abeſta is 
2 commentary on the other two. 

The tradition of the Magi is, that Abraham 
read books in the mid{t of the furnace, in 
which Nimrod had ordered him to be thrown. 

After their maſter Zoroaſter, the Magi 
maintain, that there are two principles in the 
world; one of good, which they call Oromazd, 
and the other evil, named Aberman. 

wry worlhip fire in temples call'd Areſ 

„or Areſh Kade; that is to lay, the 
bouſe of fire, * F * 
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them to ſtrangers. 
antient Perſian language, and have not been 
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There. were formerly a great number of 
theſe buildings upon the mountain A/borz, in 
the province of Adberbigran, which is Media. 
To Fire they give the name Bab, that is 


element as the principle ot all things, which 
ſyſtem among the Greeks was embrac'd by 
Anaxagoras. 

The Magi obſerve a myſterious ſilence, 
when they waſh or cat, having firſt ſaid cer- 
tain words, 'This filence, which they never 
break, makes a part of their religion. 

Pythagoras, it is very likely might imitate 
this filence of the Magi, as well as the reve- 
rence for fire, which he inculcated to his 
diſciples. 

To every month of the year, to every day, 


and alſo to every ſtar, to the mountains, 


mines, waters, trees, they aſcribe particular 
Genii, or ſome of thoſe angels who were crea- 
ted before man, and fell into infidelity and 
diſobedience, and were therefore confined to 
what they call the country of the Geni, not 
unlike to what is meant by the lahd of 
Fairies, 

As to the three books before-mentioned, 
which the Guebres or fire worſhippers impute 
to Abrabam, really belong to Ibrahim Verdouſt, 
who is called Zoroafter by the Greeks, Theſe 
books are very rare and unknown, becauſe 
the Guebres keep them religiouſly ſecret a- 
mong themſelves, and never communicate 
They are written in the 


yet ſeen in Europe. 
Tho' theſe philoſophers maintained two 
principles in nature, the one good and the 


other evil; the firſt being repreſented by 
light, and the other by darkneſs ; both owned 


as gods, and addreſſed by them with prayers 
and adorations; yet they are divided in their 
opinions; becauſe ſome thought both to be 
from all eternity; and others maintained that 
only the good principle was eternal, and that 
the evil one was created, 

They alſo agree that theſe two principles 
gare in continual oppoſition to each other, 
which is to continue to the end of the world, 
when the good principle will have the upper 
handz a'ter which each will has his own 
world; that is, the good with all good people 


ed people, will likewiſe govern in his world, 

The Magi paid divine honours to light, to 
the ſun, to the conſecrated fire in their tem- 
| ples, and even to the fire in their houſes ; be- 
fore. which they performed all whe acts of their 
religion. 

On the contrary they had darkneſs in the 
greateſt abhorence, which they he'd as the 
ſymbol of the evil principle, which they 
hated as we do the devil. 

This religion took its riſe among the Cha/- 
deans; the knowledge they had acquired in 


| 


altronomy contributed to incline them to it. 
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This it was that obliged Abraham to go out 


of Chaldea. 

From Chaldea this worſhip ſpreads through 
the whole Eaſt, from thence into Egypt, 
from Egypt into Greece; and thence among 
all the nations of the Weſt. 

The firſt authors of this ſuperſtition were 
known in the Eaft by the name of Zabians 
or Sabbeans, The remains of this ancient 


ſect are ſtill ſubſiſting in the Haſt by the name 
of Sabbeans, which they pretend to have re- 
ceived from Sabius the ſon of Seth, They 


have ſtill among them a book, which they 


aſcribe to Serb, which contains the doctrine 


of their ſect. 

This ſect of the Sabbears was diame- 
trically oppoſed to that of the Magi, who 
had images and idols in abhorence and wor- 
ſhipped God only by fire. 
beginning in Lerſia, and ſpread as far as the 
Indies, where they are ſtill in being. 
acknowledge two printiples, the one good, the 
other evil, 

What has been ſaid before being but an 
hypotheſis, whi. h, tho? it be probable indeed, 
does not come up to a certainty, we ſhall 
mention ſomething that may be more depend- 
ed upon, as being extracted from oriental 
authors, who have informed us what this ſect 
and what were their 
opinions. See Zabians, 

MAIGIAN, of or pertaining to the Magi. 

MAGICK (waytia, Gr.) is by ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhed into four kinds, 

MAGICK RODS or Wands. Authors re- 
late, that the Chaldeans had a cuſtom, that 
when they went upon any undertaking or 


Journey, they wrote upon wands or arrows, 


which they mingled together in a quiver, the 
names of the cities they intended to go to, or 
the things they were to undertake; that 
afterwards drawing the arrows out of the 
quiver at all adventures, they were determined 


as, to their undertaking by the inſcription of 
the arrow which firſt came forth. 


'L his cuſtom of divining by rods er arrows is 
very antient in the Eaſt, 

The Scythians and Aluns divined by means 
of certain branches of willow and myrtle : 


the modern Arabians at this day make uſe 


of arrows incloſed in a bag. 

Upon one they write Lord command me, and 
upon another the Lord prevent me. I: the 
firſt arrow that is drawn out cf the ſack has 
the inſcription Lord prevent me, then the thing 
is intirely omitted, 

There is alſo ſomething like this to be 
found among the Turks, Chineſe, and ancient- 
ly among the Medes and Hebrews, Tacitus 
obſerves it alſo among the ancient Germans. 
They cut a bow o ſome fruit tree into ſeveral 
pieces, which they mark'd with certain cha- 
rafters and threw them by hazard upon a 


white cloth. Then the father of the family 
took up the pieces one after another, and 


They had their 
They 


| 


| 
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| thence by the marks that were upon them took 


auguries for future events. — 

Natural MAGICK, a natural philoſophy, 
or the application ot natural active cauſes te 
paſſive cauſes 3 by means of which many ſur- 
prizing, but natural effects are produced; but 
the Arabians corrupting it, and filling it with 
many ſuperſtitious vanities, the name of it 
began to be underſtood in an ill ſenſe. 

Natural MAGICK (according to the de- 
ſcription of ſome) is by art and induſtry to pro- 
duce vegetables before their natural time, ag 
ripe roſes, figs, &c. in February ; alſo the 
cauſing lightning, thunder, rain, winds, tranſ- 
figurations and tranſmutations of animals, 
ſuch as Roger Bacon is ſaid to have performed 
by Natural Magick. 

Divine MAGICK, which is performed by 
the immediate grace of the Almighty, and 
depends on that ſpirit and power, which diſ- 
covers itſelf in noble operations; ſuch as pro- 
phecy, miracles ; ſuch magicians were Moſes, 
Joſbua, the prophets, and apoſtles. 

Celeſtial MAGICK, attributes to ſpirits 
a kind of rule or dominion over the planets, 
a dominion over men, and on this it raiſes 
a ridiculous kind of ſyſtem, nearly bordering 
on judiciary aſtrology. 

White MAGICK, called alſo Theurgich, 
performed by the aſſiſtance of an angel, which, 
upon account of religion, enjoins faſting, piety 
and purity, that the ſoul which is defirous of 
commerce with the ſuperior deities, may not 
be in any thing diverted by the body, being 
ſinful or polluted, 

MAGICK Geodetick, magick performed 
by the aſſiſtance of a Dzmo3. 

Superſtitrous MAGICK, is performed by 
the invocation of devils; and the effects of 
it are very evil and wicked, tho' very ſtrange 
and ſurpaſſing the power of nature; and ale 
ſaid to be performed by means of ſome com- 
pact, either expreſs or tacit, with evil ſpirits. 
But their power is not near to what is ima- 
gined, nor do they produce half the effect 
commonly aſ ribed to them. 

Mathematical MAGICK, is that which 


by mathematical learning, and the aſſiſtance 


of the celeſtial influences, produces ſeeming- 
ly mira:ulous works; as, walking and ſpeak» 
ing images, as alſo by mechanical ſcience, and 
rare art, beyond the reach of vulgar capaci- 


ties. See Biſhop Wiltins, &c. 
To 27 MAGICK Square, is when 

5 3 | no mbers in an arithmetical pro- 
——|—| portion, are diſpoſed into ſuch 
4 68 parallel and equal ranks, as 
8 —— that the ſum of each zow, a 
well diagonally as laterally, 
91717 ſhall be equal, in the ſquare 


they make 18. 
MAGI'CIAN (magicien, F. magus, L. of 
1:4y©-, Gr.) the Perſians called thoſe mages 
or magicians, that the Greeks called pu 
eng; the Latins, Sapientes; the Gauls, 
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Druids ; the Egyptians, Prophets ot Prigſ:; 

the Indians, ( fl, the Enghſþ, Cun- 

nine Men, Wizards or Conjurers. 
A'GISTERIES (with Chymifts) ſome- 

times ſignifies refins and reſinous juices, as 

the magiſteries of Bet. Scammony, &c. . 

MA/GISTERY (magiſtere, F. magiſterium, 
L.) a very fine chymical 22 made by 
4ſolving and precipitating the matter, as ma- 
giſtery of 3 Coral, Lead, &c. 

MAGISTERY (according to Mr. Boyle) 
a preparation of a body (not an-analyfis of it, 
becauſe the principles are not ſpread) whereby 
the whole, or very near the whole of it, by 
ſome additament is turned into a body of a 
diferent kind, 

MAGUSTRATURE, magiſtracy. 

MAGNA Charta (i. e. the great Paper or 

Charter) king Fobn, to appeaſe his barons, 
is ſaid to have yielded to laws and articles of 
gorerament, much like to thoſe of 4 
Charta, But at this time we find no law 
written ancienter than this Magna Charta, 
which was granted the gth year of Henry III. 
and confirmed by EdÞvard I. This was ap- 
proved of the ſubjects as ſo beneficial 2 
law, and of ſo great equity, in compariſon 
u thoſe which were in uſe before it, that 
king Henry had for granting it the 15th penny 
ef all the moveable goods, of both the tem- 
porality and ſpirituality. 

It is called the great charter, either becauſe 
it contained more than many other charters ; 
or becauſe of the great and remarkable ſolem- 
nity in the denouncing excommunication and 
direful anathemas againſt the infringers of it. 
For when king Henry III. ſwore to the ob- 
ſervation cf this charter, the biſhops holding 
lighted candles, extinguiſhed them, and then 
threw them on the ground, and every one 


laid, Thus let bim be extinguiſhed and fink in 
Hell, zubo wiolates this charter, Or elſe, be- | 
cauſe it contained the ſum of all the liber- 
ties of England ; or elſe, becauſe there was 
another charter, called Cbarta de Foreſia, 
eſtabliſhed with it, which was the leſſer of 
two. 

MAGNANIM'ITY (mognaminitas, L..) 

is the ancients uſed to repreſent hierog]y- 
phically, by a lion rampant. 

MAGNAN'/IMOUS (of magnanimus, L.) 
magnanimity, greatneſs of mind. 

MAG'NES arſenigal (with Chymiſts) a com- 
poition of equal parts of arſenick, ſulphur 


nd antimony, melted together over the fire, | 


and condenſed in manner of a ſtone. It is 
ca led Magnes, or a Magnet, becauſe it is 
ſuppoſed, being worn, to defend the weather 
_ — during the time that malig- 
at diſea i 1 8 
_ es reign, and that by its magnetical | 
. MAGNETISM (with Chymiſts) a certain 
virtue, whereby one thing becomes effected 
Q the ſame time with another, cither in the | 


ne er a different manner, 
| 


books * corrupted. 


MA 


| MAGNIF'ICENTNESS(magnificentia, L.) 


a largeneſs of ſoul, in conceiving and manage- 
ing great things; tate, greatneſs, generoſi - 
ty, ſtatelineſs, coftlineſs, | 

MAGNIF HC (mognificus, L.) magnificent. 
Milton, 

To MAGNIFY (magnifico, L.) 1. To 
make great, to exaggerate ; to ampliſy, to 
extal: 2. to exalt, to elevate, to raile in eſ- 
timation. 

Greater ncw in thy return, 
Than from the giant- angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders mognify'd ; but to create 
Is greater than created to deſtroy. 
Milton, 
3. To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. 

If you will nagnify yourſelves againſt me, 
know now that Gcd hath overthrown me, 
Job, xix, 5, 
4+ To encteaſe the bulk of any cbje& to the 
eye. 
By true refleftion I would ſee my face, 

Why brings the fool a mognifying glaſs ? 

Cranville. 

The greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the world 
are a man's eyes, when they look upon his 
own p ron. Pepe, 

As things ſeem large which we thro* miſts 

deſcty, 

Dulneſs is apt to magnify. ; 

Pope": Eſſay on Criticiſm, 

MAG'NIFYING G/a/s (in Oftichs) a little 
convex glaſs, lens, &c which in tranſmitting 
the rays of light reflects them ſo, as that the 
parallel ones becoming converging, and thoſe 
which were diverging become parallel; by 
which means objects view'd thro* them ap- 
pear larger than when view'd by the naked 


eye. 
oy AGNIL'OQUY (mogniloguium, L.) lof- 
ty ſpeech, ſpeaking of great matters. _ 
MAGNILOQUOUS (magniloguusr, L.) 
ſpeaking big, loud, or of great matters. 
Commenſurable MAGNITUDES (with 
Geometricians) are ſuch as may be meaſured 
by one and the ſame common meaſure. 
MA'HIM (in Law) is a hurt received 
MAY'HIM f in a man's body, by which 
he loſes the uſe of any member, that is, or 
might be a defence to him in baitle. 
MA/HUM 2 (mcbaigne, F.) maim,wound, 
MA'HIM 5 hurt. 
MAHOM'ETAN, of or pertaining to 
Mahomet, 
MAHOM'ETANISN, is the doctrine cf 
Mabomet oc the principles of the Mabemetan 
religion. h 
The Mabometans acknowledge, that both 
the Few!ſh and Chriſtian religion are trove 3 
but pretend they are now abrogated; fnce 
God has communicated himſelf to his propber * 
Mabomet , they alſo alledge, that neither 
the Jews nor the Cbriſtians have at this tine 
any principles of their religion, becauſe their 


They 


MA 

They affirm that Mabomet for the ſpace 
of 24 years, did receive a certain number of 
papers God, by the miniſtry of the angel 
Gabriel, out of which he compos'd the Al- 
coran. 

The chief article of the Mabometan faith 
is the unity of God; the ſecond, that Mabo- 
met is the meſſenger of God, who alſo they 
pretend wrought miracles ; as that he drew 
water out of his fingers, and that marking 
the moon with his fingers he cleft it. | 

They ſay alſo that the ſtones; trees and 
beaſts acknowledge him to be the true prophet 
of God, and that they ſaluted him in theſe 
words: You are the true meſſenger and prophet 
of Ged. They tell us likwiſe, that Mabomer 
went in the night from Mecca to Jeruſalem, 
from whence he aſcended into Heaven : that 
there he had a view of Paradiſe ani Hell ; 
that he had converſation with God, and at 
laſt came down from Heaven that very night, 
and 'was found at Mecca before the break of 
day. 
They believe a general reſurreion of the 
dead, and that then an Ani-Mahomer wil. 
appear, and that Feſus Chriſt will deſcend 
from Heaven to kill him, and to eſtabliſh 
the Mabometan religion. | 

They ſay the reſurrection of the dead will 
be in the following manner; that they will 
appear all naked from head to foot; that the 
prophets, ſaints, doors and the juſt, will be 
clothed and carried up to Heaven by angles 
and cherubims. And that thoſe that remain 
ſhall. ſuffer hunger, thirſt and nakedneſs. 
That the ſun drawing near them within a 
mile, will cauſe them to ſweat in a violent 
manner; and that they will be afflicted with 
an infinite number of other torments ; that in 
the day of judgment Good and Eli ſhall be 
weighed in ſcales, and thoſe perſons whoſe 
Good ſhall over- balance their El, ſhall go 
into Paradiſe; but thoſe whoſe evi ſhall out - 
weigh their Geod, ſhall be ſent to Hell, except 
the prophets and ſaines ſhall make interceſſion 
for them. 

They alſo ſeem to believe a kind of pur- 
gatory, where thoſe whuſe fins have over ba- 
lanced their good aftions, tho' they died in 
the faith, and were not aſſiſted by the inter- 
ceflion of the juſt, muſt ſuffer in proportion 
to their fins ; but ſhall be afterwards taken up 
into paradiſe, 

They hold that there are angels, who are 
executioners of the commands of God, de- 
ſign'd for certain offices both in Heaven and 
earth, who write down the actions of men in 
a book; and that the office of the angel Aſrael 
is to receive the ſouls of thoſe that die, and 
another named Eſrapis conftantly Keeps a large 
horn or trumpet in his mouth, ready to ſound 
it at the day of judgment. . 

They alſo, beſides the general judgment, hold 
a particular one, which they call the Torment 
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lowing z that as ſoon as a perſon is buried 

two of the firſt angels, viz. Manzar and Never 
come and aſk the deceaſed queſtions concern. 
ing his faith towards God and his prophets,con- 
cerning the law and Nab, i.e, what way apes. 
ſon ought to turn himſelf to pray to God. If 
they be juſt ones, they will anſwer; our God 
is the God that created a!l things, our faith 
is Muſlimick, i. e. orthodox, and the place to- 
wards which we bow ourſelves in our prayers, 
is Xiab. But the infidels, not knowing what 
to anſwer, are conſigned to grievous torments, 

They generally hold predeſtination, and that 
both good and evil happen by. the particular 
command of Gad. 

When they pray, at pronouncing the name 
of God they make a bow and add moſt high, 
me ſt bleſſed, moſt excellent, or ſome cther 
ſuch attribute. 

In their noon and afternoon prayers they 
are obliged to read low; but their morning 
and evening prayers with a loud voice. The 
men in ſaying their prayers ought firſt of all to 
lift up their hands to the tcp of their eats ; 
but the women no higher than their jaws, 
If they chance to ſpeak or laugh in thei: 
prayers, ſo as to be heard, they are void; and 
they are forbid to pray to God in the garment 
they commonly work in, and which they 
would not wear, it they were to pay a viſic 
to 1 of quality. | 

e tradition of Maborret commands them 
to waſh their hands three times, to cleanſe their 
teeth with a certain ſort of wood, and then to 
waſh their mcuth three times, and the noſe 25 
often without interceſſion, when they have 
once begun; then to wet their ears with the 
ſame water they waſh'd their heads with, and 
whenever they waſh their hands and feet they 
are oblig'd to begin at the fingers. 
. "MAIDYEN (in Scotland, &c.) an inftru- 
ment or machine uſed in beheading perſons. 

MAIDEN- Head (mæ den- hade, Sax.) the 


hy men of a virgin. 


MAJESTICAL2 (from majeſty) 1. Au- 
MAJESTICK 5 guft, having dignity, 
grand, imperial, regal, great of appearauce. 


In his face | 
Sat meekneſs, heightened with maje/ich 
grace. 
Denbam 


A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
Embroidered ſandals glitter'd as he trod, 
And f.rth he mov'd, majeſtick as a God. 


Pope's Odyſſey: 


2. Stately, pompous, ſplendid, 
MAJESTICALLY, with dignity, with 
grandeur. 
From Italy a wand'ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day, 
Northward ſhe bends, majeftically bright, 
And here ſhe fixes her imperial light. 
Granville. 


of the Sepulebre, which is in the manner fol- 
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8o have I on in black and white | 

A prattling thing, a m pic height 
Majeftically talk ; ; 

A ſtately worthleſs animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 


All flutter, pride, and talk. Swif?, | 

MA/JESTY (mazeftas, I..) a title of ho- 
nour, uſually given to ſovereign princes. 
MAJESTY, among the old Romans, was a 
title given to the ſtate, and the great officers 
thereof ; but was afterwards confin'd to the 
emperor and imperial family. , 

In former times the title of majcſty was 
given to popes and archbiſhops. , 

The emperors of Germany endeavoured to 
keep the title of majeſty and cloſed crown to 
themſelves, But Francis I, made it common 
to the kings of France, 

When Charles V. was elected emperor of 
Germany, the kings of Spain, who before had 
borne omy the title of Highneſs, took upon 
them the title of majeſty, 

Henry VIII. of England was the firſt Eng- 
4% king took upon him the title of majeſty, 
whereas his predeceſſors had only that of 
Graceor Highneſs, But at this time it is given 
to moſt of or all the kings in Europe, but to 
kings or emperors only, 

MAIN of an Horſe, See Mane. 


Toſet a MAIN (of n.ain, F. a hand) 
To throw a MAIN F to throw with box 
and dice, Cc. 


MAJOR of a fortified Town, has the 
charge of the guards, rounds, patrols and 
centinels, | 

MAJOR aud MINOR (in Mufick) are 
ſpoken of the concords, which differ from each 
other by a ſemi-tone. 

MAJORAL'ITY, the time or office of a 
major or mayor of a city, &'c, 7 

MAIZE, a kind of indian wheat, which 


bears an ear a foot, ſometimes a foot and an | 


ee long, upon a italk of fix or eight foot 
1 * 

To MAKE Cuftoms 

To MAKE Services 

hem, 

MAKE Hawk (with Falconers) an old, 
ſtonch hawk, who being us' d to fly is fit to 
inſtruct a young one. 

MA/KER (of macan, Sax, to make) one 
who cauſes, form or frames. X 

MALAGNET'TA (with Apot b.) grains of 
paradiſe, 

M AL'APERTNESS, ſaucineſs, extraor- 
dinary readineſs to gi ve leucy language. 

MALEDIC'TION (in old Leeds) an im- 
precation or curſe, which was anciently an- 
nexed. to grants of lands, Se. made to 
Churches and religious houſes, to deter perſons 
tom attempting to alienate or apply them to 
other uſes, 

 MALEFTCK Planets (with Aftrelogers) the 


Panels Hatun and Mars, fo called 0.1 account 


(Law term) is to 
execute or perform 


M A 
MALEF'/ICKNESS (of maleficus, L.) in- 
juriouſneſs. . 
MAL'ENDERS (in a Horſe) a diſeaſe, be- 
ing chops or chinks on the bending or joint of 
a horſe's knee, which ſometimes ſuppurate; 
when theſe chops appear in the bending of the 
hough, they are called ſelanders. 

MALEV'OLENTNESS (malevolentia, L.) 
ill- will, hatred, ſpite. | ; 
MALICIOQUSNESS (of malitieſus, L.) 
malicieux, F.) fulneſs of malice, ſpitefulneſa. 

MALIG'NANTNESS (malignitas, I.) 
hurtfulneſs, miſchievouſneſs, malignant na- 
ture or quality, ill-will. 

A MALIG/NANT {ma/ignus, L.) an en- 
vious ill- affected perſon. » « 

MALL (q« Pellere malleo, to drive 

PALL-MALL S with a money a ſort of 
play or exerciſe with a wooden ball, and an 
inſtrument called a Mall, by which the ball 


through an iron arch, at the end of a long ali 
ley, ſmoothly gravelled and boarded on each 


alley is alſo call'd the Mall. 

MAL'/LEABLENESS, the quality of be- 
ing beaten out or wrought with a hammer, 
and ſpreads, being beaten, without breaking 
or cracking, which glaſs will not bear, but 
gold will, to the higheſt degree of any metal 
whatſoever. 

MAL'LET (malleus, L.] a fort of wooden 
hammer. , 

MALOCOTOON (q. malum, an apple, 
and coctona, L. cotton, becauſe of its downy 
coat) a ſort of peach, called alſo Melocotony. 

The creſs of MALTA, 
which is worn by the knights 
of St, Fohn of Feruſalem, is a 
croſs ot eight points, according 
to the form in the eſcutcheon 
hereunto annexed. 

MAL'THA (A, of pardoow, Gr. to 
mollify) pitch and wax melted together; alſo 
kind of terrace made of quick lime *and 
hog's greaſe, — | 

MALVA/CEOUS {( :alvaceus, L.) like, 
belonging to, or made with mallows. 

MALVOISI'N (q. d. mal evil, voiſin, a 
neighbour, F.) an ancient warlike engine for 
caſting ſtones, battering walls, &c. 


MA'MALUKES (prob. of DOD, Heb, 
under the dominion of another) a dynaſty 
which reigned a conſiderable time in Egypt. 
Light horſemen, an order of valiant ſoldiers 
who where at firſt Circaſſian flaves brought up 
to military exerciſes, in which they were very 
expert, and were the chief military ſupport of 
the Saracens in Egypt; but having killed 
ſultan Moudam, they took upon themſelves 
the government. | 

MAM'IN Tree (in Jamaica) a tree that 
grows plentifully in the woods, yielding a 
pleafant liquor, drank by the inhabitants, 


or the evil elects attributed to them. 


9 Se. 


is ſtruck with great force and art, ſo as to run 


Gde. This arch is called the paſs, and the 
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| MM 
&c. call'd the Planter s Toddy- tree. 
. MAM'MON (09 Syr, riches. or grain, 


of the Heb. Pi i. e. plenty, leaving ont 
the (I) hemantick at the beginning) the God 
of wealth and riches. 

MAN well the Top (Sea Term) is a word 
of command, when men are ordered to go 
into the top of a ſhip. 

MAN the Ladder [ (among Sailors) is a 

9 fie \, word of command, 
when any perſon of figure is at the fide 
of the ſhip, ready to enter or be helped into it. 

A MAN'AGE (for - Horſes) a riding ground 
or academy with a pillar fixed in the center of 
it, to which horſes are tied that are beginning 
to learn, and pillars ſet up on the ſides two by 
two, in order to teach horſes to raiſe their 
fore legs; the Manage is alſo the particular 
way of working or riding a horſe, 

High MANAGE, is the high or raiſed 
airs, which are proper for leaping horſes. 

MAN'AGE (manage, F.) the managing of 
2 family or a concern, &c. 

MANATZE'?2 (about theiſland Hiſpaniola) 

MINTI' a fiſh of the whale kind, 
and ſome of them ſo large, that they can ſcarce 
be drawn by a yoke of oxen. | 

MANDARIN, the language ſpoke by the 
Mandarin and in the court of China, and is 
that in China that tlie Latin is in Europe; the 


Mandarins, being always men of letters. 


MANDARIN'S, certain Chineſe lords, 
who are commonly governors of ſome pro- 
vince, 'they are for the moſt part choſen out 
of the Louitras, who are the moſt learned of 
the ſect of their admired philoſopher Con- 
fucius, x 

They are ſo highly reverenced, that no per- 
ſon preſumes to ſpeak to them but upon their 
knees; they are diſtinguiſhed into learned 
Mandzarins, who are appointed 0 be judges, 
and military Mandarins. 

Thoſe who are made governors, are ap- 
pointed to govern ſuch places as are at a great 
diſtance from the place of their nativity, where 
they have a very magnificent palace, in the 
chie: hall of which is a ſtatue of their king 
or emperor, ſtanding upen a lofty pedeſtal ; 
before which the Mandarin kneels, before he 
ſeats himſelf upon the bench. | 

- MAN'DIL (among the Perfians) a cap or 
turban, made of a piece of white muſlin, 
which being firſt wrapped round the head, a 
piece of filk of the ſame length is wrapped 
reund that, fo that the ſeveral ſtripes or co- 
lours of the ſilk ſeem wavy ; this is fo cloſely 
bound toge: her, that it is ſaid, a eutlaſs won't 
penetrate it. In rainy weather they cover it 
with a ſort of cafe made of red cloth. 


MANDRAKE DON), Heb. prartes- 
gaze, of wanviez, Gr. a cave or den, becauſe 
ot its growing near caves and ſhady places; or 
as ſome ſay, of dg yors", 1. e. the knee of 


* 


* 


| 
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| reſemblance to the legs and thighs of a man, 


It 550 a yellow fruit, called Mandrake 
apę let. 
MAN'DY Thurſ g. dies mandati, 
' MAUN'DY Thurſday F 1. e. the day of 
command) the thurſday next before Eofter, ſo 
denominated from cur Saviour's giving a charge 
to his diſciples before his laſt ſupper. It haz 
been an ancient practiſe in England, for the 
kings and queens on that day to waſh the feet 
of ſo many 2 men as they had reigned years, 
and to give them a dole of cloth, ſhoes, &_c. 
ings, money, bread, and fiſh; in imitation of 
our Saviour, who waſhed the diſciples ſeet at 
his ordering the Lord's ſupper, bidding them 
do the like to one another. a 
MAN'EQUIN (with Painters, &c.) a little 
| ſtatue or model uſually made of wax or wood, 
the junctures whereof are ſo contrived, that it 


may be put into any attitude at pleaſure, and 


its draperies and folds may be diſpoſed ;t 
diſcretion. OREN 

MANE-SHEET (with Groom) is a co- 
vering for the upper part of a borſe*s head, and 
all round his neck, which at one end has two 
holes for the ears to paſs through, and then 
Joins to the halter on the fore-part, and like- 


wiſe to the ſurcingle or long girth on the 
horſe's back. 


Sax.) valour, ſtoutneſs. 

MAN'GINESS (demangeaiſon, Fr.) a hay- 
ing the mange, a ſort ot itching diſtemper 
common to dogs. e | 

MANTA (paviz, of palvauar, Gr. to be 
mad, or wa, to be carried with violence) 2 
kind of madneſs, by which the faculties of 
judgment and imagination are depraved, and 
the patient is pofleſſed with great rage and 
anger, L. n 0 

MANICATED (manicatus, L.) wearing 
a ſleeve, g'ove or gantlet. 

MANICOR'DIUM, a muſical inſtrument 
in form of a ſpinnet, its ſtrings are covered 
with ſcarlet cloth to deaden and ſoften the 
ſound. It is uſed in nunneries by the nuns 
to learn to play, and not diſturb the ſilenee 
of the dormitory. ' | ; 

' MAN'IFESINESS, plainneſs, &c. to be 
ſeen, &c. ' 

' MANIFES'TO, an apology or public de- 
claration in writing made by a prince, ſhew- 
ing his intentions in any enterprize; the 
motives that induced him to it, and the tes- 
ſons on which his right and pretenſions are 
founded. | 3 
MANUIFOLD (of maniz and peol dan, 
Sax.) a great many. | | 
MANIL'LE 2 (in Africa) one of the 
MENILLE 5 principal commodities car- 
ried to thoſe coatts by the Europeans to traf 
fick with the Negroes in exchange for ſlaves. 
It is braſs rings in the form of biacelets, 
which the natives deck their legs and arms 


a man) a plant whoſe divided roots bear feme | with, but the better ſort of them wear — 


'MAN'FULNESS (of man and yulnep;e, | 
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Manilles made of ſilver and gold, but. theſe | 
are of their own manufacture. 

- MANIPULA'TION, a term uſed in mines 
to ſignify the manner of digging the filver, 
- MANIPF'ULUS (among Afothecaries) an 

handful of herbs, roots, flowers, Sc. 1. e. 

2s much as one can take up in his hand, L. 

- MANINA (with Phyfic.) a fort of ſweet 

liquor, which drops of itſelf, or elſe is let 
out by cutting from the branches and leaves 
of aſh-trees in Calabria in Italy; or, as others 
ſay, a kind of dew congealed on trees and 
plants in Syria, Germany and Calabria, but 
the Calabrian is moſt in uſe. 

MANNA. That mentioned by Moſes 
was a little grain white like hoar froſt, round, 
and of the bigneſs of coriander-feed. It fell 
every morning upon the dew, and when the 
dew was exhaled by the heat of the ſun, the 
Manna appeared alone, lying on the rocks 


| 


or the ſand, And yet the ſame Manna that 


was melted by the heat of the ſun, when it 
lay in the field, was of ſo hard a conſiſtence 
when it was brought into the houſe, that it 
was uſed to be beaten in mortars, and would 
even endure the fire, was baked in pans, 
made into paſte, and ſo into cakes. | 
And ffill at this day there falls Manna in 
ſeveral places of the world: in Arabia, in 
Poland, in Calabria, in mount Libanus, in 
Dauphine, and other place.. | 
The moſt common and moſt famous is that 
of Arabia, which is a kind of condenſed honey, 
to be found in the ſummer time upon the 
leaves of the trees, the herbs, the rocks, or 
the ſand of Arabia petræa, which is of the 
ſame figure as Moſes deſcribes it. 
That which is gathered about mount Sinai 
is of a very ſtrong ſmell, which is commu- 


vicated to it by the herbs on which it falls. 


It very eaſily evaporates, in ſo much, that 
if 30 pounds of it were to be kept in 
an open veſſel, there would hardly 10 of it 
de remaining at the end of 15 days. 
Many perſons are of opinion, that the 
Manna now to be found in Arabia is the ſame 
as that with which the Iſraelites were fed, 
and that whereas it has a medicinal quality 
and is purgative and weakening, rather than 
nouriſhing- and ſtrengthening, yet they ima- 
gine it might be made habitual to the ſtomach 


by uſe. by 
MANNASI' 2 (about Jamaica) a certain 
MANNATI { monſtrous fiſh, called the 


ſea cow, from its reſembling a cow, that brings 
forth h 
with milk from her dugs; the is an amphi- 
bious animal, lives for the moſt part in the 
water, but feeds on graſs in the fields. 

2 33 (mamere, F.) 1. Form, me- 


In my divine Emilia make me bleſt, 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare, 

Polſeihion, more than conqueſt, is my care. 
2 Dryden, | 


er young ones alive, and ſuckles them 


ett 


— 
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2. Cuſtom, habit, faſhion : 3. certain de- 


Free. | 

This univerſe we have poſſeſt, and rul'd 

In a manner at our will, th' affairs of earth, 

Paradiſe Regain'd. 

4. mienz caft of the look. 

Air and manner are often more expreſſive 

than words, Clariſſa. | 
. Manners in the plural, General way of 

j > morals, habits, * 

We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 

And think what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe the 


Gods. Dryden. 
6. (In the plural) ceremonious behaviour, 
ſtudied civility. , 
Your paſhon bends 


Its force againſt your neareſt friends; 
Which manners, decency, and pride, 
Have taught you from the world to hide. 
Swift. 
MAN'NER (with Painters, Carver, &c.) 
a particular habit or mode the artiſt has in 
managing his hand, pencil, inſtrument, &c. 
thus they ſay the manner of Reuben, Titian, 
&c. 


habit or peculiar way of painting, agreea 
to the rules of art; natural, ſtrong, eaſy and 
duly proportioned. | | 

A bad MANNER, the contrary of the 
former. | 

Grand MANNER (in Arcbit.) is 

La Grande MANIERE S ſaid of an or- 
der heroically and gigantically defigned ; where 
the diviſion of the principal members have all 
a bold and ample relievo. 

MANNER (with Muſic.) is a particular 
| way of ſinging or playing; which is often 
expreſſed by ſaying, be bas a manner. 

MANOM ETER 7 (of a, thin, and 

MA'NOSCOPE S wirgey, meaſure, or 
of oxime, Gr.) an inſtrument to meaſure or 
ſhew the alterations in the rarity and denſity 
of the air, 

MAN'OR (of manoir, F. of manen- 

MAN'/OUR & do, L. becauſe the lord did 
uſually reſide there) was a noble ſort of fee 
anciently granted, partly to tenantz for cer- 
tain ſervices, and partly reſerved for the ule 
of the lord's fomily 3 a juriſdiction over his 
tenants for their arms. 

The original of manors was this; the 
king anciently granted a certain compaſs of 
| ground to ſome man of merit, for him ard 

his heirs to dwell upon, and exerciſe ſome 
juriſdiction, more orleſs, within that circuit; 
for which the lord performed ſuch ſervices, 
and paid ſuch annual rents, as was required 
by the grant. Now the lord parcelling this 
la ad out to other meaner men, received rents 
and ſervices of them; and fo as he was te- 
nant to the king, they alſo were tenants to 
him. 

The whole Fee was called a Lord/ ip, of 


old a Barony, from whence comes the tem 
Cour? 


A good MANNER (in Painting, $6) 2 


M A 
Carrrt Baron, which is always an appendant 
to the manor. 

Manor at this time, ſignifies rather the 5u- 
riſdiction or royalty incorporeal, than the 
Land or Sitey for a man may have a manor 
in groſs, 7. e. the right and intereſt of a 
Court Baron, with the perquiſites belonging 
to it, and another perſon, or others, have 
every foot of the land, | 

MAN'SION (in Law) the lord of a ma- 
nor's chief dwelling-houſe within his fee ; 
otherwiſe called the capital meffuage. 

MANSLAUGH TER (man-plezhze, of 
rlægan, Sax, flay) the killing a man without 
malice propenſe, whether in a recounter or 
careleſly, and differs both from murther and 
chance medley, in that they both import 
a preſent intent to kill. This offence is fe- 
Jony by the law, but allowed the benefit of 
the clergy for the firſt time; but the convict 
forfeits his goods and chattles. 

MANSUEFAC'TION, a taming or mak- 
ing gentle, L. 

M ANSU/ETUDE (manſuetudo, L.) meek- 
ne's, mildneſs, gentleneſs, tameneſs. 

MAN'/TELET, a ſhort purple mantle, 
worn by biſhops in France over their Rochets, 
on {ome ſpecial occaſions, F. 

MANT'ELETS (with Military Men) are 
great planks of wood, in height about five 
foot, and in thickneſs three inches, which 
are uſed at fieges to cover the men from the 
enemies fire; being puſhed forwards on ſmall 
trucks, and are either ſingle or double. 

Singe MANTE- 
LETS, are com- 
poſed of two or 
three ſuch planks 
Joined together, with 
bars of jron, to the 
meaſure of three 
foot or three foot 
and a half broad, 
to cover thoſe that 
carry them from 
the enemies | fire. 
See the figure. , 

Double MAN- 
TELETS, are 
compoſed by put- 
ting earth between 
two ſuch rows of 
planks, and are 
uſed in making ap- 
proaches and bat- 
teries near the place, 
as others are in 


on the counterſcarp. 
They are covered 
with iron, and are 
to cover the ſol- 
&:2r5 from the grenades and fire - works of the 
pee. See the figure. 

AN TLE (of manteau, F.) is the ſame 


| 


9 
— 


mak ing lodgements 


in Ergli/h as Mantelle, F. and tho Munteam, 
with us ſignifies a long robe; yet it was a 
military habit, uſed in ancient times by great 
commanders in the field, as well to manifeſt 
their high place, as alſo (being caſt over their 
armour) to expel the extremity of wet; cold 
and heat, and withal to preſerve their armour 
from ruſt, and ſo preſerve its glittering luſ- 
tre. % 


MAN/TUA 2 (manteav, F. probably ſg 

MAN'TOE called from Mantua, a 
dukedom in Italy) a looſe gown worn by 
women, an upper garment, 

MAN'UAL Operatien (of manus, L.) any 
thing done or performed by the hand. 

Sign MANUAL, the figning of a deed or 
writing under hand and ſeal, . 

MANUFAC'TURE (of manus, a hand, 
and fattura, a making, or facie, L. to make) 
handy-work, or any commodity made by 
the hand, or things that are the natural pro- 
duct of a country; as woolten cloths, bayze, 
ſtuffs, hats, &c. of wool, linen cloth, of 
flax, Sc. Alſo the place or work-houſe where 
manufactures are wrought or carried on, F. 

MANU MISSION (ef manus and mittere, 
to ſend) an enfranchizing or ſetting a ſlave or 
bond-man free; which in ſormer times was 
performed before a magiſtrate with divers ce · 
remonies. | 

MAP (mappa, L.) a plain figure, repre- 
ſenting the ſeveral parts of the ſurface of the 
earth, according to the laws of perſpective, 
or it is a projection of the furface of the 
globe, or a part thereof in Plano, deſcribing 
the ſeveral ccuntries, iſlands, ſeas, rivers, 
with the ſituation of cities, woods, hills, &c. 


whole ſurface of the earth, or the two be- 
miſpheres. | 

Parian MAR'BLE, a very fine white fort 
of marble, produced in the iſland Paros, one 
of the Cyclades of the Archipelago, of which 
king David is ſuppos'd to have procured great 
quantities for the building of the temple 3 
and it is ſaid, that the magnificent hall where 
Abaſuerus kept his ſumptuous feaſts was 
paved with Parian marble, interſperſed with 
emeralds ; and the greateſt part of the moſt 
ſumptuous edifices of the ancients were made 
of this marble. | 

MAR'BLING of Books (in Book-binding) 
the ſprinkling them with colours on the out- 
fide, and working them with a pencil in imi- 
tation of marble. | 

MARCES'CENT (marceſcens, L.) grow- 
ing withered, fading. ; | 

MARCES'SIBLENESS ( marceſſibilis, L.) 
withering or fading nature. 

MARCH (of the god Mars, to whom 
it was dedicated) now reckoned with us the 
third month in the year; heretofore it was 
the firſt, and is ſtill reckoned ſo in ſome eccle- 
fiaſtical computations; the year of our Lord 


inni the 2<th day of March. The 
beginning on the 25 * — 


Univerſal MAPS, ſuch as exhibit the. 


$ 
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their private laws. 


M A 
ancients uſed to paint March tawny, with a 
fierce aſpect, a helmet on his head, leaning 
upon a ſpade, holding Aries in his right hand, 
and almond bloſſoms and cions in his left, and 
with a baſket of garden ſeeds on his arm, 

MARCH/ERS 2 thoſe noblemen, 
Lord MARCHERS who in ancient 
times inhabited near the borders of Wales 
and Scotland, and ſecured the marches and 
bounds of them, ruling like petty kings by 


MA'RESCHAL de Camp (in France) the 
lame as a major general with us; an officer 
whoſe poſt is next to that of the lieutenant | 

— 


MAR ORN T (marge, F. marge, L.) the 
brink or bank of any water, or the blank 
ſpace about the edges of a page cf a book, 
either printed or written, 

MAR'GINATED (marginatus, L.) hay- 
ing a margin or margent. 

MARISH (marais, F. mere, Sax, 
maerche, Dut.) a boy, a fen, a ſwamp, 
watry ground, a marſh, a moraſs, a moor, 
His limbs he coucheth in the cooler ſhades ; 
Oft, when heaven's bur ning eye the fields in- 

vades, p 


To mariſbes reſorts, 
Sandys's Parapbraſe. 

From the other hill 
To their fix'd ation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening miſt 
Riſen from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, 
And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's 


heels. Milton. 
MARIS H; mooriſhz fenny; boggy; 
ſwampy. 


It hath been a great endangering to the 
health of ſome plantations, that they have 
built along the ſea and rivers, in mariſh 
and unwholeſome grounds. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

MA'RITATED (maritatus, L.) married. 

MARK (meanc, mancup and mancurpi, 
Sax.) among the Saxons contained 3o of 
their pence, which was in value 6s. It is 
not certain at what time it came to be valued 
at 135, and 4 d. but it was ſo in the year 1194. 

MARK of Gold (in ancient Times) was 
the quantity of eight ounces, and was in value 
171. 13s. and 4 4. of our coin at this time. 

MARK Wayght, a foreign weight, com- 
monly eight ounces, and a mark pound is 

teen OUNCES» 

MARK (in France, Holland, &c.) a 
weight uſed for gold and filver, containing 
eight ounces, or 64 drams, of 192 penny 
Veight, When gold or ſilver are fold by the 
Mark, it is divided into 24 grain and the 
grain into 24 primes. | 

MARKET, a place where any or all ſorts 
of proviſions are fold. Bradon ſays, that an- 
cently markets were to be at leaſt fix miles 


— 


ud 2 half and one third of a half diſtant from 


MA 


| each other ; but that as people increaſed, fo 


likewiſe did the privilege of keeping markets ; 
anciently it was cuſtomary to have both 
markets and fairs kept on Sundays, and in 


| church-yards, becauſe of the great diſtance 


of the inhabitants from them; ſo that the 
buſineſs of religion and trade were carried on 
together; and tho' this cuſtom was forbid by 
ſeveral kings, yet it was not entirely ſup= 
preſs'd. till the time of King Henry VI. And 
there are {till ſome remains of this practice in 
the moſt northern parts of this kingdom. 

MARMORAT ED (marmeratis, IL.) made 
of, wrought in, covered with marbie. 

MARMO'REOUS (marmoreus, L.) of or 
like marble. 


— 4 | (ſo called from one 


MA'RONISTS C Maron their riog-lea- 
der) a certain ſect. of Chriſtians in Ma, who 
were ſaid formerly to have embrac'*d the errors 
of the Jacobites, Neſtorians and Manothelites, 
but are now brought over to the church of 
Rome. Their language is a kind of corrupt 
Fyriack; they have a patriarch (who is a 
monk of the order of St. Anthony, and claims 
the title of patriarch of Antioch, and is always 
call'd Peter, altho*” his name be Themas, 
&c.) archbiſhops, biſhops, and about 1 5 cu- 


rates ; but labour ſo much under the oppreſſion 


of the Turks, that they are forc'd to work 
for their living; but yet are very much in- 
clined to hoſpitality and entertaining pilgrims, 
according to their mean ability z they are 
ftri&t obſervers of Lent, even according to the 
ancient rigour, not eating more than one meal 
a day, nor that before they have heard maſs, 
which is not till about four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, bf Ber 

They ſhe w much reverence to their clergy, 
the prieſts are diſtinguiſhed by a blue ſcarf they 
wear about their caps. 

They allow none to marry aſter they are 
entered into orders; but thoſe that are mar- 
ried may become prieſts. Pope Gregory X111I, 
founded a college at Rome for the education of 
their youth, who having been inſtructed by 
Jeſuits are ſent back into their own country, 

Their clergy wear no ſurplices'nor cornered 
caps, keep particular faſts and feaſts, but 
differ in many particulars from the church of 
Rome, Their ſervice is read both in the vulgar 
Language ard Latin. 

MAROON'ING, ſetting a perſon on ſhore 
on an uninhabited iſland. 

MAROTIIC Stile (in French poetry) a pe- 


culiar, gay, merry, yet ſimple and natural 


manner ot writing; introduced by one Marer, 
and fince imitated by others. The diffe ence 
between the Marotic ſtile and the Burleſque, 
conſiſts in this, that the Marotic is moſt fimple, 
but its ſimplicity has its nobleneſs, the Bur- 
leſue is low and groveling, and borrows falſe 
and tulſome ornaments from the crowd, which 

people of taſte deſpiſe. 45 
Leiter of MARQPFE, letters ef repriſal, 
grantce 


— 4 
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granted by a king, Cc. by which the ſubjeQs | 


of a country are licenſed to make repriſals on 


thoſe of another, 

oy eng (fo called from march, 

MAR'QUIS Germ. i. e. a limit or 
boundary, uſe anciently they were gover- 
nors of Marches or frontier countries) is an 
order of nobility between a duke and an earl or 
count, that was not known in England till the 
time of king Richard II. who in the year 
1337, created his favourite, Robert Vere, 
who was then earl of Oxford, marquis of 
Dublin. The title given to a marquis in 
writing, is moſ# noble, moſt bonourable, and 
potent Prince; and by the king he is ſtiled, 
Our right tray, and entirely beloved Couſin. 

The honour of a marquis is 

hereditary, and the eldeſt ſon 
of a marquis, is, by the cour- 
teſy of England, called earl or 
lord of a placez but the 
youngeſt ſons are called lord 
Robert, lord Fohn, &c, A 
marquis's cap is the ſame with a duke's, and 
their coronets differ from thoſe of dukes, in 
that, whereas a duke's is adorned with only 
towers and leaves, a marquis's has flowers and 
pyramids, with pearls on them intermix'd, 
as in the figure. 

MARQUESSET', a marchioneſs or wife of 
v marquis. ; 

MARQUEL'TE (ancient cuſtoms in Scot- 
End) a right or due, which the women paid 
to the king or lord, to ranſom themſelves 
from that infamous cuſtom, by which they 
were obliged to paſs the firſt night of their 
marriage with their lords. So call'd, proba- 
bly, becauſe the fee was half a mark of filver. 

MAR'/QUETRY, a ſort of chequered in- 
Iaid work, made of wood of a variety of co- 
hours, in the ſhape of flowers, knots, or other | 
devices, F. | | 

Duty or Service of MARRIAGE (in An- 
tient Cufloms) old maids and widows above 60, 
who held fees in body, or were charged with 
any perſonal and military ſervices were antient- 
ly obliged to marry, that they might render 

ſe ſervices to the lord by their huſbands, 
or to indemnify the lord, which they could not 
do in perſon, | 

For the proportion, that marriages bear to 
births, and births to burials, Mr. Denbam has 
given us a table for ſeveral parts of Zurope, 
that for England in general, is TIN 

Marriages to Births as 1. to 4. 36. 

Births to Burials as t. 12. to 1 
From which table is appears, that marriages 
one with another do each produce about four 
births. And by Mr. King's computation, a+ 
bout 1 in 104 perſons marry ; and the number 
of people being eſtimated in' England at five 
millions and a half, about 41000 of them 
marry annually, 


MAR'RIAGEABLENESS, fitneſs or 


— 


MA 


planets, whoſe character is . 

MARS, the God of war. 

MARS (with Aſtronomers) the third planet 
in order deſcending, finiſhing his revolution 
in two years fere, he having the ſun for 
his centre, when he is acronically te he 
appears to be below him, nearer to the earth, 
and almoſt as large as Venus, having a greater 
parallax than the ſun, viz, four minutes at 
ſome times, ſo that when he is in the loweſt 
apfis of his orb, a great intenſeneſs of heat 
may be felt, if it be in the ſummer time, 
and a great remiſſion of cold, if it be in the 
winter ; and the contrary when he is in his 
apogæum. The diſtance between them being 
computed at 1690280 miles, 

MARS (with Aſtrol.) is called the leſſer 
| unfortunate, becauſe of its ſcorching and dry- 
ing qualities. | 

MARSH (mene, Sax. maerſche, Dutch, 
 marais, F.) a ſtanding pool of water mixt with 
earth, whoſe bottom is very dirty, which 
dries up and diminiſhes very much in the ſum- 
mer; alſo low lands, that are ſometimes 
overflowed by the ſea or rivers; or that are 
well watered with rivers, ditches, Cc. 

To MAR/SHAL (Milit. Af.) to lodge, 
to put in due order or rank, to draw up ac- 
cording to the rules of the military art, 

MAR'SHALLING (in oy is dif. 
poſing of all perſons and things in all ſolem- 
nities .and celebrations, coronations, inter- 
views, marriages, funerals, triumphs, and 
the like ; alſo an orderly diſpoſing of ſundry 
coat 'armours, pertaining to diftin families, 
and of their contingent ornaments, with their 
parts and appurtenances in their proper places. 

MART Ton, a large town, that is noted 
for a great fair, to which people of ſeveral 
nations reſort, as Frankfort in Germany, &c. 

MAR'TAGON (with Florifts) a flower, 
a kind of lilly. 

MAR'TIALNESS (of martialis, L.) war- 
likeneſs, © 

MAR'TYRED (martyriſe, F. of g 
Ceie, Gr.) having ſuffered martyrdom. 

To MAR'TYRIZE (pagrvgifz, Gr.) to 
put to death on the account of religion, ot 
fur bearing teſtimony to the truth. 

MARTYROL/OGY (wagluponoyia, of 
udgrup, a martyr, and Ady©®-, Gr. a ſpeech, 
Sc.) a hiſtory of martyrs; alſo a regiſter an- 
ciently kept in religious houſes, wherein 
was an account of the donations of benefac- 
tors, and the days of the month and year 
when they died, @&c. 

MARTYROL'OGIST, one who wntes 
a hiſtory of martyrs. 

MAR'VELLOUS (marveilleux, F.) won- 
derful. 

MAR'VELLOUSNESS, wonderfulneſs. 
| MASCULINE Planets (with Aftrol.) ate 
Sol, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; but Mercury 


ripeneſs for marriage. 


ind of . bcrmaphuodite, 
FIR 3 MASCULINE 


MARS (with Aſtronomers) one of the ſeven 


togeth 
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. MASCULINE (maſeulin, F. maſculinus, 
L.) 1. Male, not female. 
O! why did God, 


Creator wiſe! that peopl'd higheſt heav'n, 


With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt _ 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of nature? Milt. Par. Loft, b. x. 
2. Reſembling man, virile, not ſoft, not ef- 
ſeminate. 

You find ſomething bold and maſculine in 
the air and poſture of the firſt figure, which 
is that of virtue. Addiſon. 

3. (In Grammar) it denotes the gender ap. 
propriated to the male kind in any word, tho 
not always expreſſing ſex. 

MASCULINELY , like a man. 

MASCULINENESS, manniſhneſs, male 
figure or behaviour, 

MASH (of miſceo, L. to mingle) a mix 
ture. 

To MASK, to put on a maſk, or put 
on a diſguiſe ; or to go to * maſks or maſque- 


MASONS, were in- 
corporated about the year 
1419, having been called 


ternity of great account, 
who have been honoured 
by ſeveral kings, and very 
many nobility and gentry 
being of their ſociety. 

They are governed by a maſter and two 
wardens, 25 aſſiſtants, and there are 65 on 
the livery, the fine for which is 51. and that 
for ſteward 101. 

Their armorial enſfigns are, Azure on a 
chevron between three caſtles argent, a pair 
of compaſſes' ſomewhat extended of the firſt, 
Creſt a caſtle of the 2d. 

Their hall is in Baſing-Lane. 

MA'SONRY. (magonnerie, F.) maſons 
work ; the art of hewing, cutting or ſquar- 
ing ſtones, and fitting them for the uſes of 
building ; alſo the aſſembling aud joining them 
together with mortar. | 

Bound MASONRY, is that wherein the 
{tones were placed one over another like tiles, 
the joints of the beds being level, and the 
mounters perpendicular. 

Greek MASONRY, is that, where after 
two ſtones are laid, which make a courſe, 
another is laid at the end, which makes two 
courſes, 

MASONRY by equal ys the ſame 
as bound maſoary, only that the ftones are 
not hewed. 

MASONRY by unequal Courſes, is made 
of unhewn ſtones, and laid in bound work; 
but not of the ſame thickneſs, nor obſerving 
ay equality, 

MASONRY filled up in the Middle, is 
made of unhewn ftoaes thrown in at random 
upon mortar. 


Compound MASONRY, is formed of all 
che refit; 


the Free Maſons: a fra- 


* 


MA 


Free MA SONS a very ancient ſo- 
Accepted MASONS 5 ciety or body of men, 
ſo called, either for ſome extraordinary know - 
ledge of maſonry, which they are ſuppoſed 


| to be maſters of; or becauſe the firſt foun- 


ders of the ſociety were perſons of that pro- 


| feſhon, Theſe are now in all or moſt nations 


in Europe ; what the end of their ſocieties is, 
yet remains in ſome meaſure a ſecret, unleis 
that they tend to promote friendſhip, ſociety, 
mutual aſſiſtance, and good fellowſhip ; or 
what Samuel Prichard has lately publiſhed in 
his pamphlet, entitled, Maſonry Diſſected. 

MASQUE, a covering for the face; a 
viſard, F. 

MASQUE (with Architect) certain pieces 
of ſculpture, repreſenting ſome hideous form; 
groteſque or ſatyrs faces, uſed to fill up or 
adorn ſome vacant places. 

. MASS (in Mathematicks) the matter of the 
body cohering with it, 7. e. moving and gra- 
vitating along with it; and is diſtinguiſhed 
from its bulk or volumn, which is its expan- 
ſion in length, breadth and thickneſs, 

MASS of Blood (with Anat.) all the blood 
in a human body. 

MASS (with Aporhecaries) every phyſical 
compoſition of powders, and other ingredients 
wrought into one lump, | 

MASS (with Surgeons) an oblong and ſharp- 
pointed inſtrument, which is put into a tre- 
pan, that it may ſtand more firmly, 

MASS (with Latin Authors) is generally 
uſed to ſignify all kind of divine ſervice, or 
a leſſon of that ſervice ; but in the Romiſb 


church, it ſignifies an oblation, which they 


call Maſs, and frequently liturgy, or church 
ſervice; but eſpecially what they call the 
unbloody ſacrifice of the body, and bloc d of 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, which is offered 
upon the altar, under the ſpecies of bread and 
wine. 

The word Maſs taken in this ſenſe, is not 
to be found in any place of ſcripture ; but is 
ſaid to have been uſed ever fince the third 
century, by the Latin fathers, and other ec- 
cleſiaſtical authors. 


It is in vain to ſeek its etymology ; either | 


in Greek or Hebrew, as ſome have done. 

Miſa is derived from mitto to ſend. Miſa 
has been uſed for m1/fio, 

And at the concluſion of the Maſs of the 
Catechumens, that is after the goſpel was read, 
and after the ſermon ; as alſo after the ſacri- 
fices and prayers were ended, the prieſt or 
the deacon ſent the people away by pronounc- 
ing with a loud voice fo miſſa eft or Nie 
et. You may all return home. 

High MASS 2 is that ſung by choriſters, 

Grand MASS & and celebrated with the 
aſſiſtance of a deacon and ſub:deacon. 

Lew MASS, is that wherein the 22 
are all barely rehearſed without any finging, 
and performed without much ceremony, or 
the aſſiſtance of any deacon or ſub-deacon. 
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The MASS of the Baue, or the Maſs of 


or Lady, is that performed and offered to 
God, by the interceſſion of the virgin Mary. 
Beau MASS . a maſs rehearſed every 
Perfumed MASS & day, at which the la- 
dies and Be-au-monde of the place attend. 
Common MASS, or maſs of the commu- 
nity in a monaſtery, is a maſs celebrated at 


certain hours, whereat the whole body or com- 


munity aſſiſts. 


MASS of the Holy Ghoſt, a maſs which is 
celebrated at the beginning of any ſolemnity, 
or eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, beginning with the 
invocation of the Holy Gb. | 

Holy-day MASS, 13 ſuch on which certain 
2 or lectures are read ſuitable to the 

ay. 

MASS of Judgement, a maſs wherein a 
perſon cleared himſelf of any calumny by 
ſome proof agreed upon, 

MASS of tbe Dead, a maſs performed at 
the requeſt of the deceaſed, which begins with 
R wiem, thence called a Requiem. 

ASS of a Saint, is that wherein God is 
invok'd by the interceſſion of ſome ſaint. 

MASS of Security, a maſs anciently re- 
hearſed at examination of Catechumens, when 
enquiry was made as to their diſpoſition for 
baptiſm. 

Vetive MASS, an extraordinary maſs beſides 
that of the day, rehearſed on ſome extraordi- 
nary occaſion, 

Dry MASS, is one wherain there is no con 
ſecration. | 

MASSES (in Painting) are the large part 
of a picture, containing the great lights and 
ſhadows ; ſo that when it is almoſt dark, we 
can only ſee the maſſes of a picture, i. e. the 
great lights and ſhadows. 


MAS'SIVE 2 (a. F.) not delicate, as 
MAS'SY a maſhve column is, one 


which is too ſhorr for the order it bears. 
MAS'/SINESS ſolidity, weightineſs, 
MAS'/SIVENESS { bulkineſs. 
MAST (mwzpz, Sax.) of a ſhip; alſo the 
fruit of the oak, beech, cheſnut, &c. 
Fore-MAST (of a Ship) ſtands in the fore- 


part or fore-caſtle, and is about 4-5ths of the 
main- maſt in length. 


Miſen MAST (of a Ship) ſtands aft in the | 


ſternmoſt part of it, and is in length about 
half that of the main-maſt, | 

Top MASTS (in a Ship) are thoſe maſts 
that are fixed upen the main, fore, miſen-maſts 
and bow-ſprit. 

Top Gallant MASTS (in a Ship) are thoſe 
fixed to the head of the main and ſore · top- 
maſts ; they carry flag-ſtaves on their tops, 
whereon are hanged the flags, pendants, &c. 

Fury MAST (in a Ship) is a maſt made 
of yards, or other pieces of timber ſpliced or 
fiſhed together, woulding them with ropes. 
This maſt is ſet vp, when in a ſtorm or fight 
a maſt is borne over-board, til they can be 
provided with a better, | 


| 


M A - 
"Armed MAST (in a Ship) is a maſt made 
of more than one tree. 

Over MA'STED-7 a ſhip is faid fo to be, 

Taut MASTED & when her maſts are ei- 
ther too long or too big, which makes her 
lie tos much down by the wind, and labour 
too much a hull. | 

Under MASTED, a ſhip is faid ſo to be, 
when her maſts are either too ſmall, or too 
ſhort, which hinders her from bearing ſo much 
fail as is requiſite to give her true way. 

MASTER of the Ordnance, a great offi - 
cer, to whoſe care all the king's ordnance 
and artillery is committed. 

MASTER Wort (with Botanifts) an herb 
whoſe leaves reſemble Angelica, except that 
they grow on leſſer ſtalks and lower, 

MAS'TERLESS, ungovernable, unruly, 
having no maſter, 

MASTICA'/TION, a chewing, which 
action breaks the meat to pieces, by the help 
of the teeth; ſo that by that means being 
mix'd with the ſpittle, it is prepared both to 
be the more eaſily ſwalloweddand digeſted in 
the ſtomach. 

To MATCH (maca, Sax, one equal to 
another) 1, To be equal: 2, to equal, to 
oppoſe, | | 

Eternal night 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd 


So eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. 


Miltor. 
What though his heart be great, his actions 
gallant, 
He wants a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, 
Birth to march birth, and power to ballance 
power, Dryden. 
To luit, to tion. TY 
Let poets match their ſubjeR to their ſtrength, 
And often try what weight they can ſupport» 
4. To marry, to give in marriage. . 
Thou zol Paten thy love, and would'ſt it 
w, 1." 
By matching her, as ſhe would match her foe, 
Donne, 

When a man thinks himſelf marched to one 
who ſhould be a comfort to him, inſtead there- 
of he finds in his boſom a beaſt. 

South s Sermons. 

MATCH (with Gunners) a ſort of rope 
made of ſuch combuſtible ſtuff, that being 
once lighted, it will burn on by degrees, and 
regularly, without ever going out, as long 23 
any of it is left. 

MATCH-MAK ERS, thoſe perſons whe 
mediate between men and women to encour» 
age them to marry, 

MATCH'LESNESS (of match, leap 2nd 
ney ye, Sax.) uncapableneſs of be:ng match- 
ed or equalled, 

To MATE (maze, Sax.) to amaze 0 
aſton'ſh, to daſh, daunt or put out of counte” 
nance, | ; 

To MA'TE, to match, to pair, or equ#*- 

; MA TEO TCA. 


M A 
MATEOTFCHINY (walauwteyvia, Or.) 
z vain or idle ſcience, 
MATE'/RIALISTS, an ancient ſect, 
who being poſſeſſed with this principle, out of 
nothing comes nothing, had recourſe to eter- 
nal matter, on which they ſuppoſed God 
wrought in the creation. 
MATE RIATED (meteriatus, L.) made 


M A 

MATRIX (with Surgeons) that part of the 
womb in which the child is conceived, - 

MATRIX any thing ſerving for the 

MATRICE place of generation of a 
body, whether organical, as the matrix of 
animals; or inorganical, as thoſe of vegeta- 
bles, metals or minerals. 

MATRON (marrone, F. matrona, of mater; 


of matter. L.) a virtuous, prudent, motherly woman, 


MATER NAL Affection ( Hieroglyphically) | that keeps her family under good government A 
was repreſented by the pelican, which is ſaid | or diſcipline, and fuck an one, as to chaſtity N 
to ſtrike blood out of its own breaſt to feed its | and exemplary life, to whom young virgins = . 
young. may be ſafely committed to be educated. Ui 

MATER/NALNESS, motherlineſs, mo- | MATRON (of an Hoſpital) a grave wo- 1 
therly affection. man that looks after the children. 600 


MA'TH (with Huſbandmen) a mowing, MA'TRONS (in a Law Senſe) married 
as Aftermath, after - gras, or ſecond mowing | women of experience who had been mothers | 
of graſs. of children; ſuch as are empanelled upon juries Aae 
MATH'EMA (wdSnua, Gr.) the ma- on convicts who plead their bellies, 4 
thematicks or mathematical arts, MATRONAL (matronalis, L.) of or be- l 
MATHEMATHCAL Compoſition, is the | longing to a matron, a 145 
ſyathetical mothod, or that which proceeds MATROS'/SES (in a Train of Artillery) a £59 
by certain degrees or ſteps, from known quan- ſort of ſoldiers next in degree under the gun - 1 
tities in the ſearch of unknown, and then | ners, who aſſiſt them about the guns, in tra- 1 
demonſtrates, that the quantities ſo found | verſiag, (punging and firing, loading, &c. bt 
will ſatisfy the pr. rtion. They carry fire · ocks, and march along with Pr 
MATHEMATHCKS (mathematigues, F. | ftore waggons, as a guard, and alſo as aſſiſtants #3 
artes mathematica, L. Tixval αμẽ H, | in caſe a waggon ſhould break, Cc. | Te 
Gr.) in its original ſignification comprebended MAT (matte, L.) ruſhes interwoven to BLN 
any kind of diſcipline or learning; but now lay on floors, and for various other uſes, Ph, 
the word is uſually applied to ſome noble | MAT'TER (with Natural Philoſophers) is 
ſcience, which are taught by true demonſtra- | a ſolid, divifible and paſſive ſubſtance call'd 
tion, and are exercis'd about Quantity, i e. body, and firſt principal of natural things; 
whatſoever is capable of being numbered or | which is extended into length, breadth and 
meaſured, which is compriz*d under numbers, | thickneſs; which is capable of putting on all 
lines, ſuperficies and ſolids. f manner of directions and degree of ſwiftneſs. 
Pure MATHEMATICKS, are Arithme- Nude MATTER (in Law) is the naked 
tick and Geometry, and conſider the quantity | or bare allegation oi a thing done, to be proved 
abſtractedly, and without any relation to | oaly by witneſſes, and not by a record, or any 
matter, ipecia ty in writing under ſeal, 
Simple MATHEMATICKES, the ſame as MATURE'NESS (of maturitas, L.) ripe- 
pure mathe maticks. | neſs of fruit or years, the arrival of any thing 
MATH'ESIS (pdSn7iy, of A , Gr, | to its juſt degree of perfection. 
to learn) the mathematicks. MATURESCENT (matureſcens, L.) 
MAT'INS (in the Romiſb church) the firſt | waxing ripe. 
part of the daily ſervice, MAU'DLED 7 (prob. of marutinus, L. of 
N MA/TRASS (with Chy- | MAU DLIN $ the morning) beſotted or 
miſts) a bolt-head, a long, | difordered by drinking ftrong liquors, eſpecial- 
ſtrait-necked veſſel of glaſs, ly in a morning. 
fitted to the noſe of an alem- HAWK'ISHNESS (of maxa, a maw or 
bick, and frequently uſed | ſtomach, yeoc fick, and nerre, Sax.) fick - 
- = in diſtillation, and are al- | neſs at ftomach, ſqueamiſhneſs ; alſo a nau- 
= I ſo called receivers, of * ſeous taſte. | 
form. MAXILILAR (maxillaris, L.) of or per- 
MA'TRICE (with Dyers) applied to the | taining to the jaw bone. 
firſt fimple colours, whence all the reſt are | MAX'Y with (Tin Miners) is what they 
derived and compoſed, as black, white, blue, | call a weed of the marcafite kind, when the 
red and fallow or root colour. load or vein of oar degenerates into this or 


— — 


MA/TRICE 2 {.4nt.) that part of the | any thing elſe, that is not tin, they call it 
MA'TRIX female of any kind, where- | a Weed. 


MAY (of majores, ſo called by Romulus, 
ja honour of his ſenators; or, as others ſay, 
eo” k To MA'TRISATE (matriſatum, L.) to | from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom 

imitate the mother. | ſacrifices were offered in that mouth) the fifth 


al. MATRIX (of Aue, Gr. the mother) the | and moſt pleaſant month in the year with us. 
"to watiice, L. Se ö | "LC F WE 


in the fetus is conceived and nouriſhed till the 
or time of its delivery. 


. 
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M E 


The ancients uſed to paint May with a lovely 
aſpect, in a robe of white and green, em- 
broidered with daffodils, haw-thorn and blue- 
bottles, and on his head a garland of white and 
damaſk roſes, holding a lute in one hand, and 
a nightingale on the ſore finger of the other, 

M AY Fly (fo called of the month of May, 
wherein it is produced) an inſet called a water 
cricket, which in this month creeping out of 
the river turns to a fly. It lies commonly 
under ſtones near the banks, and is a good 
hait for ſome ſort of fiſh, 

MAY Games, certain ſports or meriments, 
dancing, Sc. uſed on the firſt day of May, 
which ſeem to have taken their riſe from the 
like cuſtoms of the Romans, who followed 
ſuch ſports in honour of Maja or Flora, the 
goddeſs of flowers. | 

MAY'OR (anciently, as ſome ſay, meyr, 
rather of miret, Brit, to keep or preſerve, 
than of the Latin, major ; or, as others ſay, 


of "WD Hebrew or Syriack, which ſignifies 
lord, and the old Saxons being deſcended of 
the old Germans, who (as Bereſus ſays) deſcend- 
ed of the old H-brezw words, and ſo hd re- 
taived many Hebrew words; and thence the 


word mayor is deriv'd of D which of itſelf 
fignifying lord, the addition of lord to it is a 
tautology. 
MAT (mare, Sax.) of or belonging to 
a maze, intricate. 
| MAZE'MENT (of mare, Sax. a gulph) 
amazement, | 

MEA'/GRE (in a figurative Senſe) dry, 
barren, as a meagre ſtile, a jejune, barren, 

ſtile, 

MEA'GRENESS (of mezzn: and nee, 
Sax.) leanneſs. 

MEAL'ED, pulverized or reduced to pow - 
der. | 

MEAL'INESS (mæle, gelic and nerre, 
Sax.) mealy nature, &c, 

A MEAN (of meyer, F.) a middle. 

MEAN (in Law) the middle between two 
extremes; and that either firſt in time, as 
his Action was mean, betwixt the diſſeiſin 
made to him and his recovery, i. e. in the 
irterira or mean time; or ſecondly in dignity, 
as there is a Lord mean and Tenant mean. 

MEAN Axis (in Opticks) is a right line 
drawn from the point of concourſe of the 
optick nerves, thro' the middle of the right 
line, which joins the extremity or end of the 
ſame optick nerves. 

MEAN proportional (in Muſick) the ſecond 
of any three proportionals, 

MEAN'ING (of mænan, Sax, to mean) 
ſenſe, ſignification. 

MEANINESS (probably of mane, bad, or 


| zemene and neyye, Sax.) lownels, pitifulneſs, 


poornels, Sc. | 

Continual MEANS ( with Arith.) are when 
one root cr firſt number is multiplied by itſelf, 
and the ſollowing numbers likewiſe by them- 


— 
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ſelves, the numbers taken between one and 
the number laſt produced, are called continng/ 
means; as 2, the root multiply'd by itſelf 
produces 43 which 4 multiplied by itſelf, pro- 


, duces 16, and 16 being ſquared, produces 256; 


and ſo 2. 4+ and 16, are continual means be- 
tween 1 and 256, 

MEASLES (meſſen, Dut.) a diſtemper or 
cutaneous diſeaſe, conſiſting in a general ap- 
pearance of eruptions, not tending to ſuppu- 
ration, with a fever. ; 

MEASURABLENESS, capableneſs of be. 
ing meaſured. . 

MEASURE of a Number (in Arithmetick) 
is ſuch a number as divides another without 
leaving any fraction. L.A; | 

MEASURE of a Line (Geometry) is any 
right line taken at pleaſure. 

MEASURE (with Pbileſ.) as time is the 
meaſure of motion, tra 

MEASURE Vote ? (in Muſick) is a Semi- 

Time Note breve ; ſo named be- 
cauſe it is of a certain determi: ate meaſure or 
length of time by itſelf ; and all the reſt of the 
notes are meaſured by, or adjuſted to its value. 

MEASURE (in Poetry) is a certain number 
of ſyllables, which are diſtinguiſhed and heard 
ſeparately by the ear from another number of 
ſyllables. The union of two or more mea- 
lures make a verſe, and in the variety of mea- 
ſure conſiſts the chief harmony ot verſe. 

MEASURE (in Geometry) any certain 
quantity aſſumed, as one or unity, to which 
the ratio of other homogeneous or ſimilar 
quantities is expreſſed, 

MEASURE of a Figure or plane ſurface, 
is a ſquare, whoſe ſide is of any determinate 
length. br) 

MEASURE of a Solid, is a cube, the ſides 
of which are of any length at pleaſure. 

MEASURE of an Angle, is 
an arch deſcribed from the (1 


vertex, a, in any place be- 


tween its legs, as b e. 

MEASURE of Velocity (in 5 7 
Mechanics) is the ſpace paſſed | 
over by the moving body in 
any given time. : 

MEASURE of the Maſs (in Mechanicks) 
is the weight or quantity of matter of it. 

MEA'THES (medo, Sax.) mead, a fort 
of drink made with honey, metheglin. M- 
ton. | 
MEAW'ING (miaulizatio, L.) the crying 
of a cat. — 

MECHAN'ICAL Science, is that which is 
converſant about the out ward frame and ſtruc- 
ture of bodies, and the figures they obtain by 
work manſhip. : 

MECHAN'ICALNESS, . mechanical na- 
ture, property, quality, 

MECHANICKS (mechanique, F. 2 
mec ba nicæ, IL. wnxanxi, Gr.) the ſcience © 
motion, or that part of the mathematic®? 


that ſhews or demonſtrates the effects of 
| Powers, 


ME 

Potpert, or moving forces, and applies them 
to engines, machines, &c. and demonſtrates 
the laws of motion, &c, 

MED AL (medaille, F. of metallum, L.) 
a piece of metal in the form of money, 
ſtamped to preſerve the memory of ſome il- 
juſtrious perſon, ſome notable victory, or 
ſomething that is a peculiar benefit to a na- 
tion or ſtate, 

Ancient MEDALS, ſuch as were ſtruck 
between the 2d and the th century. 

Modern MEDALS, thoſe that have been 
firuck within theſe 300 years. 

Conſular MEDALS, ſuch as were ſtruck 

during the time that Rome was governed by 
conſuls, and are ſo called in diſtinction to im 
perial medals. 
' Imperial MEDALS of the upper Empire, 
ſuch as were ſtruck from the beginning of 
2 Cæſar's reign, to the year of Chriſt, 
2660. X | 

Imperial MEDALS of the lower Empire, 
are thoſe till the time of the taking of Con- 

inople. | 

Singular MEDALS, are either ſuch as are 
not found in the cabinets of the curious, but 
are only met with by chance; or ſuch, of 
which there is not above one of a fort ex- 
tant, 

Spurious MEDALS, are ſuch as are coun- 
terfeited and put off as antique, when they 
are not.. 

Mutilated MEDALS, are ſuch as are not 
intire, or are defaced. 

Redintegrated MEDALS, are ſuch wherein 
the letters Ref are found, which intimates 
that they have been reſtored by the emperor, 

Dipp'd MEDALS, are ſuch as arg firuck 
with pure copper and afterwards ſilvered. 

Cover:d or Plated MEDALS, ſuch as have 
a leaf of filver over the copper. 

Grain'd or Indented MEDALS, are thoſe 
Vhoſe edges are cut like teeth. 

Ceuntermart dc MEDALS, are thoſe that 
are * on the ſide of the head or on the re- 
verſe. 

ME DIATE (mediatus, L.) it is a term 
of relation to two extremes apply'd to a 
third, which is in the middle. 

1 (in Geometry) with reſpect 
to lines, is called biſſection or bipartition. 

MEDHCATED, meats or drinks, are 
fuch as have medicinal ingredients mingled 
with them. 

MEDI'CINAL Days (with Phyficians) 
thoſe days in which an imperfect and ill cri- 
bs of a diſtemper often happens; and are 
fo called, becauſe medicines may be given 
on them. They are reckoned the 6th, 8th, 
6th, 12th, 16th, 18th, Ce. 

MEDICINAL Heurs, thoſe hours proper 
to take medicines in, of which there are four, 
vi. the Morning faſting, about an hour af- 
ter Breakfaſt, about four hours after Dinner, 


ME 
MED/ICINE (medicine, L.) an art that 
aſſiſts nature, and is deſigned for the preſerv- 
ing of health in human bodies as much as is 
poſſible, by the ufe of proper remedies, ' It 
is divided into five parts, | 
1. Phyſiology, which treats of a human 
conſtitution, as it is ſound and well. ; 
2. Pathology, which treats of the preter · 
natural conſtitution of our bodies. 
3. Semiotica, which treats of the ſigns of 
health and diſeaſes, ; | 


the regimen, to be obſerved in the preſerya- 
tion of health. of | 
Wb. - T herapeutica, which teaches the ma- 
nagement of diet, and alſo comprehends ſur» 
8*rys and the art of medicine properly fo 
called. 

MEDICO-PHYSICAL, of or pertaining 
to natural phyſick, | 

To MEDITATE (mediter, F, meditor, L.) 
1, To plan, to ſcheme, to contrive. 

Blefled is the man. that doth meditate good 
things in wiſdom, and that reaſoneth of holy 
things by his underſtanding. Eccleſ. xiv, 20, 

Like a lion that — 2 lay, 

Diſſembling ſleep, and watchful to betray, 

With inward rage he meditates his prey: 

2. To think on, to reyolve in the mind. 
Then among 
There ſat a man of ripe and perfect age, 
Who did them meditate all his life long, 
Foiry Queen. 

To MEDITATE, to think, to muſe, to 
contemplate, to dwell on with intenſe thought. 
It is commonly uſed of pious contemplation, 

His delight is in the law of the Lord, 
and in his law doth he meditate night and 
day. P ſalm i. 2. Ws. 

I will meditate alſo of all thy work, and 
talk of all thy doings. Pſalm lxxvii. 12. 

To worſhip God, to ſtudy his will, to me- 
ditate upon him, and to love him; all theſe 
being great pleaſure and peace, Tillotſon's 
Sermons, 

MEDITA'TION, deep conſideration ; an 
action whereby we conſider any thing cloſely, 


or wherein the mind is employed in the ſearch 


of any truth. 

ME'DIUM (with Philoſopbers) is the pecu- 
liar conſtitution or frame of any ſpace thro” 
which bodies move, thus Air is the Medium 
in whichall living creatures on the land breathe 
and live; where all meteors breed and move; 
the Water is the Medium in which fiſhes live 
and move. 

ZEtherial MEDIUM 2 (according to Sir 

Subtil MEDIUM Iſaac Newton) a 
more univerſal, ærial medium than that par- 
ticular one wherein we live and breathe, and 
much more rate, ſubtil, elaſtick and active 
than air; and by that means freely permeat- 
irg the pores and interſtices of all other 
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mediums, and diffuſing itſelf thro' the 
h whole 


4. Hygiena, that which delivers rules for 


M E. 


whole creation. And by the intervention of 


which his opinion is, that moſt of the great 
Phanomenas of nature are affefted, | 
” MEDIUM ce (with A4frologers) the 
middle heaven, the 12th houſe, or the angle 
of the South in a Scheme, in which planets 
and ſtars have the greateſt height they can 
have, and of conſequence dart rays more di- 
rect and of greater ſtrength and efficacy. 

Logical MEDIUM, is an agreement, rea- 
ſon or conſideration, for which any thing is 
affirmed or denied: or that cauſe why the 
greater extreme is attributed to or deny'd of 
the leſs in the concluſion, 

Arithmetical MEDIUM, 
equally diſtant from each extreme, called 
Medinm rei. 

_ __. Geometrical MEDIUM, is that where the 

fame ratio is preſerved hetween the firſt and 
ſecond, and the ſecond and the third terms, 
called Medium Perſonæ. 

MEDUL'LINE ( medu/linus, of or belong - 
ing to marrow. P 
\ MEEK'NESS (prob. of meca or mæca, 
Sax. __y — quietneſs of temper, 
not apt to be provoked to anger. 

_ MELEA'GRIS (with Fhlorifts) a flower 
called a fritilJary. 

.MELLIF'LUENT (mellifluus, be flow - 
ing with honey, full of ſweetneſs; alſo 
eloquent. | 

MEL'LOWNESS (of meanpa, and nerpe, 
Sax. ſoftneſs of taſte, ripeneſs. 

MELO'DIQUSNESS (mehbdieux, F.) ful- 
neſs of melody, harmoniouſneſs of ſound. 

MEL'ODY (e., of pi», a verſe, 
ay, Gr.) a ſweet air, or pleaſing muſical 
tune. 

MELPOMENE (AN of puianroua, 
Gr. to ſing) one of the muſes, to whom the 
poets aſeribe the invention of tragedy. She 
was repreſented in painting, Sc. like a 
virago, with a grave and majeſtick counte- 
nance, clcathed in a mantle of changeable 
crimſen, having her head adorned with dia- 
monds, pearls and rubies ; holding ſcepters, 
with crowns upon them, in her left hand, 
and in her right hand a naked poniard; and 
at her feet crowns and ſcepters lying. 

MEMBER (in a Metaphorical Senſe) a part 
of a body ecclefiaſtick, civil or politick, as 
a member of Chriſ, of a ſociety, of parlia- 
ment, Sc. L. 

MEMBERS (membra, L. membres, F.) the 
outward part of the body, that grow, as 
it were branches fiom the trunk of a tree. 

The MEMBERS of a Man, are divided 
into 5milary or fimple and compound. 

Similary MEMBERS (with Anatom.) are 
the bones, Which in a human body, are to 
the number of 306, of which 70 go to com- 
poſe the head, 65 to the back and breaſt; 84 
to the two ſhoulders, arms and hands; and 
90 in the two thighs, haunches, legs and 
beet, Beſides bones, there are cartilages, the 


| 


is that which is 


| 
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| ligaments, tendons, fibres, or fmall fillets, 


ſtrait, traverſing in roundneſs and oblique. 

Alſo veins (which are reckoned equal to the 
number of the days in the year, f. e. 36 5) the 
arteries, nerves and fleſh, in theſe are includ. 
ed the kernels, the entrails (in their fubſtance) 
the bowels and the muſcles, which are ac. 
counted in number 415, To theſe may be 
added the ſkin, fat and marrow. 

Compound MEMBERS (with Anatom.) are 
of two ſorts, external and internal. 

External Compound MEMBERS (with 
Anatom.) are head, breaſt, belly, arms 
and legs. 

Internal Compound ME MBERS (with 
Anatom.) are of three ſorts, Natural, Vital 
and Animal, Of the laft, 

The natural internal Compound MEMBERS 
(with Anat.) are thoſe that ſerve the lower 
belly, as the nutritive faculty or power, 5. e, 
the firſt digeſtion, by which the food is con- 
verted into chyle or ſuck, Theſe are the 
pipe or paſſage from the mouth to the ſto- 
mach and the bowels. Others ſerve the ſecond 
concoction, and cauſe the chyle to convert 
into blood and nouriſhment, and ſeparate the 
excrements; 2 thoſe that ſerve the middle 
belly, as the heart, lungs, Sc. called vitals, 
which ſee. And the 

Animal internal MEMBERS (with Anat.) 
they are diſpoſed in five ranks, viz. the out- 
ward and inward ſkin of the brain, the ſmal- 
ler ftreams of it, i. e. the marrow of the back · 


| bone and the nerves: the organs or inſtru- 


ments of exterior ſenſe, via. the eyes, ears 
and noftrils: the fuliginous and phlegmatick 
excrements. 

MEMBRANE :(membrana, L.) a fimilar 
part of an animal body; being a thing, white, 
flexible expanded ſkin, formed of ſeveral forts 
of fibres interwoven together, ſerving to co- 
ver or wrap up ſome certain parts ot the body. 

MEMBRA'NOUS (menbraneus, L.) of, 
or pertaining to, or full of- membranes, 

MEMBRET'TO (with Arcbitect:) a pilat- 
ter that bears up an arch. They are often 
fluted, but not with above ſeven or nine chan- 
nels. They are commonly uſed to adorn door- 
caſes, galleries, fronts and chimney-pieces, 
and to bear up the corniſhes and friezes in 
wainſcot. Italian. ; 

MEMOIRS (memoires, F.] hiſtories writ- 
ten by ſuch perſons who have had a band in 
the management, or elſe have been eye-wit- 
neſſes of the tranſacting of affairs, contain” 
ing a plain narration, either of the actions of 
their prince or ſtateſman, or of themſelves; 
alſo a journal of the acts and proceedings of a 
ſociety, as thoſe of the royal ſociety, Cc. 

MEMOIRS (memoires, F. memorialia, L.) 
papers delivered by ambaſſadors to the princes 
or ſtates, to whom they are ſent upon ay 
occaſion, 2 

MEM'OR ABLENESS (of memorabilis, L.) 

worthineſs 


tableneſs. 
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. 
worthineſs of remembrance, famouſnefs, no- 


MEM'ORY (memoria, L. memoire, F.] a 
er or faculty of the mind, whereby it re- 
tains or recollects the fimple ideas, or the 
images and remembrance of the things we 
have ſeen, imagined, underſtood, Cc. The 
moſt that can be ſaid of it is, that it is an ex- 
traordinary and uſeful, natural faculty and 
endowment: Tome perſons have ſo excelled the 
common part of mankind in it, that hiſto- 
rians tell us, that Cyrus, emperor of Perſia, 
could call all his ſoldiers in his numerous army 
by their names. And that Seneca, the philo- 
ſopher could recite 2000 names at the firſt 
hearing of them. Pope Clement the VI. had 
ſo good a memory, and what was ſo abſolute- 
ly his own, he never forgot it. Zuinger aſ- 
that a young man of the iſland of Cor- 
fa, could readily recite, after once hearing, 

6000 words of all ſorts, either backwards or 
„or any way, and taught this ſcience 
G wu HEL 

MEMPHT'TES (ſo called of Memphis, in 
Egypt) a ſort of ſtone famed for this property, 
that being pulveriz'd and ſmear'd on a part of 
a body to be amputated, it will deaden it ſo 
that the patient ſhall feel no pain in the 
operation. 

To MEND. (emendo, L.) 1. To repair 
from breach or decay: 2. to correct, to alter 
for the better. 

The beſt ſervice they could do the ſtate, 
was to mend the lives and manners of the per- 
ſons who compoſed it. Temple : Miſcel. 

3. To help, to advance: 4. to improve, to 
encreaſe. 

Death comes not at all, juſtice divine 

Mends not her ſloweft pace, for pray'r 

or cries. Milton. 

When vpon the ſands the traveller, 

Sees the high ſea come rolling from a far, 

The land grow. ſhort, he mends his weary 

pace, 

Whiledeath behind him covers all the place. 

Dryden, 

He ſaw the monſter mend his pace ; he 

ſprings, | | 

As terror had encreas'd his feet with wings. 

Dryden, 

To MEND, to grow better, to advance in 
any good, to be changed for the better. | 
Name a new play and he's the poet's friend; 
Nay, ſhow'd his faults—but when would 


poets mend ? 
's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
MENTAL ( OW e 2 a 7. 
delonging to the retinue or train of ſervants. 
Two menial dogs before their maſter preſs'd ; 
us Clad, and guarded thus, he ſeeks his 
kingly gueſt, Dryde 


n's AMnes, 
MENIAL, one of the train of ſervants, 
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certain religious orders, wiz. the Cormelites, 
Cordeliers and Auguſtines, to which may be 
added the Capuchins, Necollecti, Mini us, and 
others of a later date; four of which having 
no lands, go from houſe to houſe begging 
alms, which in a manner, conſidering al 
things, may juſtly be call'd robbing or plun- 
dering the people. | : 

This ſeems to be politically kept up to be 
a continual charge upon the people, who 
under the notion of a voluntary or free gift, are 
obliged to be at a greater charge, than any 
charge that the church or ſtate could with 
any ſhew of reaſon or pretence of juſtice lay 
upon them for their maintenance. 

MEN'DICATED (mendicatus, L ) begged; 


MEND/ING (emendens, L.) repairing ' 
thing worn out or damaged; reforming in 
manners; growing better in health. 

MENGRELIANs, Chriftians of the Greek 
religion, who do not baptize their children 
till the eighth year, and enter not into the 
church (the gentlemen eſpecially) till the 
Goth (or as others ſay, the goth) but heard 
m_ 1 ſtanding without the church. 

M , an ancient deſs of the Fews, 
which the prophets 1005 and Fer 25 re- 
prove them for worſhipping ;; the ane undet 
the name of the Queen of Heaven or the 
Moon, and the other under that of Mea, 
which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
and Venus Cœleſtis. See Jeremiah, 

A MENIP/PEAN (of pus, a fas 
tyrical or crabbed philoſopher) a ſatyre both 
in verſe and proſe. 


non Simonis of Friſia) a ſect of Anabaptiſts in 
Holland in the 16th century; their tenets 
were, that the New Teſament is the only 


rule of faith; that the terms of Perſon and 


Trinity are not to be uſed in ſpeaking of the 


men were not created juſt; that, there is no 
original ſin; that Jeſus Chriſt had not his 
fleſh from his mother Mary, but from the 
eſſence of his father ; that it is not lawful for 
Cbriſtians to ſwear or exerciſe any office of 
magiſtracy, nor uſe the ſword to puniſh evil- 
doers, nor to make war upon any terms; 
that a Chriſtian may attain to the height of 
perfection in this life; that the miniſters of the 
Goſpel ought not to receive any ſalary; that 
the ſouls of men after death reſt in an un- 
known place. But they afterwards broke in- 
to ſeveral ſets, one of which were call'd Gale- 
nites, which ſee. 

MENOLO'GION (A N,, Gr.) an 


manack, I. 

MEN'SES (7. e. months, q. zalajrna Ta 
i,, Gr.) the monthly courſes of women, 
or purgations, which in young maids uſually 


MEN'DICABLE (mendicabilis, L.) that 
Day be beg | 


MENDICANTS (of the Remifs Church) 


| begin about the age of twelve or fourteen ; . 


but ceaſe in thoſe that are paſt bearing. 


obtained by begging. "Is 


MEN'NONITES (fo called of one Meme 


Father, Son and Holy Ghoft ; that the firſt 


account of the courſe of the moon, an al- 


MEN. 
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' MEN'STRUQUSNESS, menſtruous qua- 


lity or condition, or ſuch as is common to 


women in their monthly courſes. 


MEN'STRUUM (of gens, L. a month) 
and is thence derived by Chymiſis, becauſe 
they ſay that a mixt body cannot be compleat- 
ly diſſolved in leſs than forty days; and thence 
forty days is called a Chymical or Philoſophical 
Month, A diſſolving liquor that will diſſolve 
and ſeparate the parts of hard bodies, which 
will eat thro' hard metals and diſſolve one, 
as Vinegar, Aqua Fortis, &c, 

MEN'SURAL, of or pertaining to 
meaſure. 

MEN'SURABLENESS (of menſurabilis, 
r of being meaſured. 

EN'TAL (of mens, L.) belonging to 
Me mind. 


MENITULATED (mentulatus, L.) hav- 


ing a large Penis, 

MERA/CEOUS (meraceus, L.) pure, 
clear, without mixture, ſpoken of wine, 
1. 6. as it is preſſed out of the grape, neat. 

MER'CENARINESS (of mercenarius, 
L.) mercenary diſpoſition or nature. 

MERICERS, were incor- 
porated Anno 1393, and 
conſiſt of four wardens, 
and about 40 (but uncer- 
tain) aſſiſtants, and 283 
on the livery, for which 
the fine is 53 J. 41. This 
is the firſt of the 12 com- 
panies. Their arms are 
gules, a demi-virgin with 
her hair diſhevelled, crowned, iſſuing out 
(and within an orb) of clouds all proper, The 
motto, Honor Deo. Their hall is in Cheapfide. 

MER'CHANDIZING (merchandiſans, 
F.) dealing as a merchant, trading, traficking. 

MERCHANT TAY. 
LORS, the patent for the 
arms of this company 
(then call'd taylcrs and 
Linnen Armourers) was 
granted Anno 1480. And 
in 1501 they were incor- 
pores by Henry VII. 

y the name of Merchant 
Taylors, and their ſup- 

rters were granted them in the year 1585. 

hey are governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, 
and about 40 aſſiſtants, and there are on the 
livery 485, the fine for which is 15 J. Their 
armorial enſigus are argent, a tent royal be- 
tween two parliament robes gules, lined er- 
mine; On a Chief azure a lion of England. 
Creſt a holy lamb in glory proper. Suppor- 
ters two camels or. The motto, Conco/ dia 
parve res creſcunt. Their hall is in Thread- 
needle- Hreet. 

Merchant Taylors is derived of merchandes 
tailleures, of tailler, F. to cut, mercatores 


ſeiſſeres, L. for when incorporated into a com- 
pany, they do not ſeem to have been tay lors, 


th. 
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i. e. makers of clothes, by the addition of 
the words merchandes, of merchander, to buy 
and fell, to merchandiſe ; and mercator, L. 
of mercari, of the ſame ſignification in Latin, 
and merchant in Engliſh, but rather wollen 
drapers or mercers that cut cloths, ſtuffs and 
filks for ſale; and the Latin, expreſſing the 
word taylor by ſciſſor, favours this notion; 
but if it muſt have reference to dealers in 
apparel, it rather appears they were ſaleſmen, 
than working taylors, by the addition of the 
word merchant, which is not added to any other 
handicraft, Some ſay they were honoured 
with the additional title of merchant, by king 
Henry VII. who was a brother of that com- 
pany, as were fix kings more, viz. king Ri- 
chard II. and III. king Edward IV, king 
Henry IV. V. and VI. 

ER'CHANTABLENESS (of mercban- 
der, F. and babilis, L.) ſaleable, fit for ſale, 
traffick or the market. | 

MERCHE/TUM (in Scotland) a commu- 
tation of mohey or cattle anciently given to 
the lord to buy off that old, impious cuſtom 
of the lord's lying the firſt night with the bri- 
dal daughter of a tenant 3 which word was 
afterwards uſed for the fine tenants paid to their 
lord, to have leave to marry their daughters. 

MERCIFUL (of merci, F. of merces, L. 
a reward, and full) full of pity or commiſera- 
tion. 

MERCIFULNESS, fulneſs of pity, Cc. 

MER'CILESS (of merci and Jeſs, L.) void 
of mercy, cruel, 

MER'CILESNESS, cruelty. 

MERCURIAL Pbeſpborus, a light ariſing 
from the ſhaking mercury in vacuo. 

MERCU'RIUS Vit (the Mercury of Life) 
a chymical preparation made of butter of an- 
timony, waſhed or diluted in a great quantity 
of warm water till it run to a white powder, 
L. The ſame is by chymiſts alſo called A- 

arot. 

MER CUR (of the Philoſophers) a pure, 
fluid ſubſtance, in form of common mercury, 
ſaid to be in all metals, and capable of being 
extracted from them. 

MERCURY (in Aftronomy) the leaſt of 
all the planets, and alſo the loweſt except the 
moon. Its charaQteriſtick is . 


MERCURY (with Herbalifts) a plant, of 
which there are two ſorts, viz, Dog mercury, 
and Good- Harry, or Bonus Henricus. 

MERDO'SE (merdoſus, L.) full of dung 
or ordure. | 

ME'RE (mene, Sax.) a line or boun- 
dary, dividing ploughed lands in a common. 

MERETRICIOUUSNESS (meretricius, L.) 
whoriſhneſs. 5 

MERID'IAN (linea meridiana, of meridies, 
L. noon or mid-day) the firſt meridian is alto- 
gether arbitrary, and therefore aſtronomers 
and geographers generally make their 0wn 


meridians, The ancients placed their fiſt 
merigian 
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meridian at Fero, one of the Canary iſlands; 
and from the place where the meridian crcfs'd 
the equa tor number'd their longitude, eaſtward, 
round the whole globe; but ſince the diſco- 
very of America, every nation placeth their 
firſt meridian at the chief city of their king 
dom z and then from that meridian accounts 
longitude eaſt and weſt upon the equator. | 

Magnetical MERIDIAN, is a great circle, 
which the magnetic needle, or needle of the 
mariner's compaſs on reſpects. 

Fit MERIDIAN (in G-0g.) is that from 
which the reſt are reckoned, accounted caſt 


or welt. | | | 
MERIDIONAL'ITY of a place, its ſitu- 
ation in reſpect to the meridian, 
MERIT (meritum, L. merite, F.) 1. De- 
ſert, excellence, deſerving honour or reward, 
She deem'd 1 well deſerv'd to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. 
Dryden, 


Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners gen' rous as his noble blood; 
Tohim the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev'ry author's merit but his own, 


Pope, 
be valu'd nothing leſs 
Than titles, figure, ſhape, and dreſs; 
That merit ſhould be chiefly plac'd | 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte, 


Swift. 

2, Reward, deſerved. 
Thoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy 
yout "#9 | 2 


Which thou from Mahomet did great'y 


gain, 
While bold aſſertor of reſiſtleſs truth, 
Thy word did godlike liberty maintain, 
Prior, 
3- Claim ; right. = 
When a point hath been well examined, 
and our own judgment ſettled, after a large 
ſurvey of the merits of the cauſe, it would be 
a weakneſs to continue fluttering. 
| Watts. 


To MERIT (meriter, F,) to deſerve; to 
have a right to claim any thing as deſerved. 

A man at beſt is uncapable of meriting any 
thing from God. South's Sermons, | 

MER'IT of Congruity (School term) is 
when there is no juſt proportion between the 
action and the reward; but the goodneſs and 
tiberality of the beſtower makes up what was 
wanting in the action. 

MERIT of Condignity (Sch:ol term) is 
When there is an abſvlute equality and juſt 
eſtimation, between the action and the reward, 
as in the wages of a work man. 

MERITO'RIOUSNESS (of meriterius, L.) 

ervingneſs. x 

MER'LON (in PFortification) that part 
of a parapet, that is between, or is termina- 
ted by two embraſures of a battery; ſo that 
N3 height and thickneſs is the ſame as that of 

© pirapet, which is generally in length f om 


| 
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eight to nine feet hext the guns, and fix on the 
outſide; fix feet in height, and 18 feet thick. 
MER'MAID (prob. of mare, L. or mer, 
F. the ſea, and mard) a ſea monſter, which is 
deſcribed by painters and poets with the upper 
parts of a woman, and the lower of a fiſh. 
MERMAIDS, whereas it has been thought 
they have been only the product of painters 
invention, it is confidently reported that there 
is in the following lake, fiſhes which differ in 
nothing from mankind, but in the want of 
ſpeech and reaſon. ' Father Francis de Pawia, 
a miſſionary, being in the kingdom of Cong 
in Africa, who would not believe that there 
was ſuch creatures, affirms, that the queen 
of Singa did ſee, in a river coming out of the 
lake Zaire, many mermaids ſomething re- 


| ſembling a woman in the breaſts, nipples, 


hands and arms; but the lower part is perfect 
fiſh, the head round, the face like a calf, 
a large movth, little ears, and round full 
eyes. Which creatures father Merula often 
ſaw and eat of them, 

ME'ROBIBE (merebibus, L.) one who 
drinks pure wine without any mixture of 
water. | 

MERIRIN ESS of mynix and nerre, Sax. 
chearfulneſs, gayneſs of — 5 
* MESENTER'ICK Plexus ( Anat.) a piece 
of net-work, formed by the branches or rami- 
fications of the Par Vagum. 


tomifis) arteries belonging to the meſentery, 
The upper of which is ſaid to ſpread itſelf a- 
midſt the ſmall guts, and the under one to 
paſs on to the lower part of the meſentery. 

MESENTERICK Vein (with Anatom.) 
the right b:anch of the Vers porta, which 
extends or ſpreads itſelf over the guts Jejunum, 
Ileum, Cec:m and Colon. 

MESEN'TERY (with Anatomiſts) a mem - 
branous part, ſituated in the lower belly; 
which is inrich'd with glandules or kernels, 
nerves, arteries, veins and veſſels, which car- 
ry the juices call'd Cbyle and Lymphe, and 
faſten the buwels to the. back, and to one 


| a1other. | 


MESOLOG'ARITHM, logatithms of the 
coſines and cotangents, F 

MESS (on $h:pboard) a divifion of a ſhip's 
crew, ſometimes 3, 4 or 6, who jointly diet 
togetber, for the more eaſy diſtribution of the 
victvals. 
| MES'SE, an Indian piece of money, in 
value 1500 petties, or 15d, Sterling. 

MES'5ENGERS (of the State) are officers 
under the dire&ion of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
of which there are 20 always in waiting, 
who are relieved monthly, and thus diſtri- 
buted ; four at court, five at each fecretary's 
office, two at the third office for north Hri- 
tain, three at the council office, and one at 
the lord chamberlain's office, who attend 
that office, always in readineſs to be ſent with 
diſpatches, either dameſtick or foreign ; either 
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to apptehend perſons accuſed or ſuſpected of | and Z %, a workman, Gr.) 4 metalliſt, 


high treaſon, or other offences againſt the 
ſtate, being enpowered by the ſecretaries war- 
rant; for the ſafe keeping of which their 
houſes are made a ſort of priſons z and for the 
maintenance of the priſoners, the government 
allow them 6s. 8d. a day a man, Sc. | 

Thoſe which are ſent abroad with any diſ- 
patches, their travelling. allowances is ſtated, 
Viz. to Paris, Ireland, or Edinburgh 30 pounds, 
to Holland 25 pounds, and ſo proportionable 
for a ſhorter or farther diſtance. 

Their ſalaries are 45 pounds per Annum, and 
they purchaſe their places, uſvally for about 
the ſum of 4300/7. | 

MESSIEUR'S, is a French title of honour 
or civility, is the plural number of Monſicur, 
and with us fignifies Sirs. 7 | 
' MESSUA/GIUM (in Scot/and)' the ſame 
as à manor-houſe in England; the princi- 
pal place or dwelling- houſe within a barony or 
lordſhip. 

METABA'SIS (with Rhetoricians) a figure 
by which the orator paſſes from one thing to 
another, as theſe things are moſt delightful: 
nor are theſe things leſs pleaſurable, 

ME'TACISM (with Gram.) a defect in 
the pronunciation inthe letter M, 

METALS (metalla, L. tra, Gr.) 
well digeſted and compact bodics generated by 
the heat of the ſun, and ſubterra neous fires in 
the bowels of the earth, which are heavy, 
hard and fuſible, and are capable either of 
being melted with a very ſtrong fue, or ham- 
mered out into thin plates; they are gene- 
rally reckoned ſeven, gold, filyer, copper, 
tin, iron, lead and quick-filyer. The parti- 
cles that compoſe theſe metals are ſalt, oil and 
earth, which being mingled together, and 
meeting in the long and branchy pores of the 
inward parts of the earth, are there ſo ſtrait- 
ly linked together, that art has not yet found 
out means to ſeparate them. 

Bath METAL a factitious metal com- 

Princes MET AL F poſed of the fineſt braſs, 
mixed with tin or ſome mineral. 

Bell MET AL, a compoſition of copper and 
tin melted together. 

Over-METAL (in Gunnery) in diſparting 
a piece of ordnance, gunners ſay, it i laid over 
metal, when the mouth of it lies higher than 
the breech, N 

To be laid under METAL (in Gunnery) is 
when the mouth of a piece of ordnance lies 
lower than her breech. 

Right wvith MET AL (in, Gunnery) when a 
piece of ordnance lies truly level, point blank, 
or right with the mark, gunners ſay, ſhe 
lies right with her metal. | 

Superficies of METALS (in Gunnery) is the 
ſurface or outſide of a gun. 

METALEP'SIS (Aslan, Gr.) a par- 
ticipating or taking; alſo a tranſlating or tranſ- 
ferring, L, 


th. 


n 


METALLUR'GIST (ef AT metal, 


one that works in metals, or ſearches into 
the nature of them, as chymiſts do. 
MET APHOR (galten, Gr.) is a put- 
ting a foreign name for a proper one, which is 
borrowed from ſomethin; Fe that it is ſpoken 
of ; as the king is faid to be the Head of his 
Kingdom ; becauſe the head is the chief of all 
the Members, Metaphors ought to be taken 
from thoſe things that ate ſenfible by the 
body, which the eye often meets with, and 
of which the mind will form an image, 
without ſearching after it. 

METAPHYS'ICEKS (ars. e. of 
jaHlapurine, Gr. f. d. treating of things a- 
dove or beyond nature) is a ſcience which 
conſiders beings, as being abſtracted from all 
matter; in beings it conſiders two things: 
1. The eſſence of it, which ſeems to have a 
real being, tho? it does not exiſt, as a roſe in 
the depth of winter, 2. The exiſtence which 
is actually in being, as the exiſtence of a roſe 
or tulip, is that by which they now ate. In 
every being it conſiders three properties ; the 
Unity, the Goodneſs and Truth of it. And it 
alſo treats of Powers, As, Principles and 
Cauſes. And in oppoſition to Ariſlotle and 
others, proves that the world Was not eternal; 
ſo that Metaphyſicbs may be called natural 
Theology, and tranſcends all the other parts 
of philoſophy. 1 

General METAPHYSICKS, gives an ac- 
count of being in its abſtract nature ; and 
under this notion it may bear this definition, 
Being is that which has in itſelf a real and 
politive exiſtence, 

METEMPSY'CHOSIS (Max 
Gr.) the tranſmigration of ſouls from one 
body to another; whatever the modern Jew! 
may ſay of it, it is not taught in any place, 
either of the old or new teſtament. 

Thete is great probability that the Jew: 


» 


| imbibed this notion in Chaldea, during thei! 


long captivity in Babylon, or from that in- 
tercourſe they had with the Greeks, who 
8 had borrowed it from the Orien- 
tals, 

It is certain that at the time of Jeſus Chi, 
this opinion was very common among the 
Jews, This appears plain from their ſaying, 
that ſome thought Feſus Chriſt to be John tht 
Baptiſt, others Elias, others Jeremiah, or 
ſome one of the old prophets.” _ 

And when Herod the Tetrarcb heard ſpeak 
of the miracles of Feſus Chriſt, he aid that 
Fobn the Baptiſt whom he had beheaded was 
riſen again, | 

Jeſepbus and Philo, who are the moſt an- 
cient and the moſt knowing of all the ew! 
next to the ſacred authors now extant, ſpeak 


of the Metempſychoſis, as an opinion that was 


very common in their nation, 
The Phariſees held, according wh epby;, 
that the ſouls of good men might caſily —_— 
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another body, after the death of that 
20 8 forfaken, : 14 

He ſays elſewhere, that the fouls of wicked 
men ſometimes enter into the bodies of living 

men, whom they poſſeſs and rorment, 
Philo fays, that the ſouls that deſcended 
out of the air into the bodies which they ani- 
mate, return again into the air after thedeath 


of thoſe bodies: that ſome of them alwiys 


retain a great abhorrence for matter, and 


dread to be plunged again into bodies; but 
that others return with inclination, and fol- 
low the natural defire of which they are in- 
fluenced. 


The Fewiſh doors wrap this doctrine up | 


in obſcure and myſterious terms; they believe 
that God has determined for all ſouls, a degree 
of perfection to which they cannot attain 
in the courſe of one life only. That they 
are therefore obliged to return ſeveral times 
upon the earth, and to animate ſeveral bodies 
ſucceſſively, that they may fulfil all righteouſ- 
nels, and practice the commandments both 
negative and affirmative, without which they 
cannot arrive at the ſtate to which God in- 
tends they ſhall come. 


Whence it is, ſay they, that we ſee ſome 


peeple die in the moſt vigorous time of their 
youth? it js becauſe they have already acquir- 
ed their degree of perfection, and have nothing 
remaining to be done in a frail and mortal 


body. | 
| Others like Moſes, they ſay, die with re- 


luftance, becauſe they have not yet accom- 


pliſhed all their duties: others on the contra- 


ry, like Daniel, die with ſatisfaction, and 
even defire death, becauſe nothing remaing 
for them to do in this world. 

The Mete mpſycbeſis or revolution of ſouls is 


performed after two manners. 


The firſt is when a ſoul comes into a body 
already animated : thus it was that Herod 
the Tetrarch imagined, that the ſoul of Fobn 
the Baptiſt was entered into the body of Feſus 
Cb, in order to work miracles. | 

At other times they ſay ſouls enter into 
other bodies already animated, there to ac- 
quire ſome new degree of perfection, which 
they wanted. Thus they ſaid the foul of 
_ to be united to that of the Meſſab, 

6 ; 

The ſecond manner of tranſmigration is, 
when a ſoul enters inte a body newly formed, 
either to expiate ſome crime it had commit- 
ted in another body, or to acquire a greater 
degree of ſanctity. 5 

The Jerus think this revolution is perform - 
ed at leaſt three or four times. 

They fay, that ſome ſouls of a more exalted 
nature have a great contempt for matter, 
and do not return to animate bodies, but with 
great reluctance. | 

Others that are more groſs and carnal, 

Ways preſerve an inclination towards the 

Y, and return thither often without any 
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other reaſon, but to gratify this deſire. 

They even ae this tranſmigration to 
brute beaſts, and to inanimate things; and 
the number is not ſmall of thoſe that main- 
rain this opinion. The moſt famous of the 
Jeroiſb doctors have held it, and pretend that 
Pytbagoras, Plato and Virgil, and the ancient 
philoſqphers that. eſpouſed it, had derived it 
from the writings of their prophets. | 

This notion is very ancient in the Eaß. 
The Chineſe teach that Xekiab, an Indian phi- 
loſopher, who was born about 1000 years be- 
fore Feſus Chrift, was the firſt broacher of 
this doctrine in the Indies. | 

That from thence it ſpread into China, in 
the — year after Feſus Chriſt. 

The Chineſe pretend that Xekiab was born 
8000 times, and that, at his laſt birth, he 
appeared in the ſorm of a white elephant... 

It is upon this principle that the Indian: 
and Chineſe are ſo little ſcrupulous of putting 
themſelves to death, and. that they fo often 
kill their children when they find them- 


them. | | 

It is related, that a king of this country 
having had the ſmall-pox, and _ ſeeing his 
face to be much disfigured, could not endure 
any longer to live under ſuch a frightful fi- 
gure; but ordered his brother's ſon to cut his 
throat, who "ys wur . * 

The Rory of the Iadian phi 2 
nus is — 2 who amy node in 
the time of Alezander the Great. 

The Indians look upon death with much 
indifference, being perſuaded of the Metemp- 
ſychoſis; which paſſes among them as a thing 
not to be doubted. ' . 

Hence it is that they abſtain ſrom killing 
any living ereature, for fear of violating the 
ſouls of their fathers, or of ſome near rela- 


— 


— 


tion inhabiting theſe animals. L 2 

They do not ſo much as defend themſelves 
againſt wild beafts, and charitably redeem 
animals out of the hands of ſtrangers, who 
ate about to kill them. 

METEM'PTOSIS (with Matheme tician:) 
uſed particulatly in chronology, expreſſing 
the ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the 
new moon from happening a day too late: 
as on the contrary Preemptoſis ſignifies the lu- 
nar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new 
moon from- happening a day too ſoon. 

METEOROLOG'ICAL {of welewgoroyt- 
xig, Gr.) of or pertaining to meteors or me- 
-teorology. F: 

MET EOROS COP E, an ancient mathe- 
matical inſtrument ſor determining the diſ- 
tances, magnitudes and places of the heavenly 
bodies. | 

METE ORS (meteora, L. of gibi, o 
ulld, beyond, and geigw, Gr. to litt up, and 
ſo are denominated from their elevation, be- 
cauſe for the moſt part they appear to be high 


in the air) theſe, according to Deſcartes, are 
certain 
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ſelves under any difficulty of maintaining 
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eertain various expreſſions made upon the 


elements, exhibitirg them in different forms; 
as ignis fatuus, ignis pyramidalis, draco u lans, 
&c. Meteors are diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, 
Fiery, Airy and Watry, 

zery MET EORS, are compoſe} of a fat, 
ſulpburous kindled ſmoak, when this is di- 
verſified according to their figure, ſituation, 
motion and magnitude. For when this fat is 
kindled, the ſmoak appears in the form of a 
lighted candle, it is called by the Latins, ig- 
ms fatuus, i. e. Jacł in a Lantborn, or Will 
in a Wiſp, by the Engliſh. When it appears 
like a croſs bar or beam, the Latins call it 
trabs. When it reſembles a pillar of fire 
ſtanding upright, they call it !gnis 8 
and When the middle parts are thicker and 
broader than the ends, they call it Draco vo- 
lans, i. e. a flying Dragon; and when it ſeems 
to ſkip like a goat, appears ſometimes kindled, 
and ſometimes not, they call it Capra ſaltans, 


4. e. a ſkipping Goat. | 


Appearing METEORS, are appearances 
called mock ſuns, mock moons, the meteor 
called Virga, in the form of a rod or fire- 
brand. 

MET EREOSCOPIST (of Ai, and 
Exorice, Gr. to view) one who ſtudies the 
difference of ſublime heavenly bodies, the diſ- 
tance of the ftars, &c. 

METHOD (with Lagietans) is che att of 
diſpoſing a ſeries of thoughts, either to find 
out a truth that is unknown to ourſelves 3 or 
to convince others of a truth that we know; 
and this is called Analyſis and Syn; beſit. 

Analitica METHOD (with Matbemati- 
2 or Algebra, is nothing but a general 
Analyſis, of the pure mathematicks ; or it 
is ſo called, becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve 
queſtions, and demonſtrate theorems, by in- 
quiring.into the fundamental nature and frame 
of things, 'which is as it were (for that pur- 


poſe) reſolved into parts, or taken all to pieces, 


and then put together again. | 
Poriflice! METHOD (with Mathemati- 


ciant) is a method that ſhews when, by what 


means, and how many different ways a pro- 
blem may be reſolved. 

Syneberical METHOD of enquiring or de- 
monſtration (with Methematicians) is when the 
enquirer purſues the truth, chiefly by reaſons 
drawn from principles that have been before 
eſtabliſhed, and propoſitions that have been 
betore proved ; and ſo proceeds by a long re- 
gular chain, till at length he arrives at the 
concluſion. 
has followed in his elements, and that moſt 
of the ancients have followed in the demon- 
Krations, and is contradiſtinguiſhed from the 
analitical method. 

AZetetick METHOD (with N is 
the analytiek or algebraical method of reſolv- 
ing queſtions ; by which the nature and reaſon 
of _ thing is chiefly ſought for and difco- 
vFcico, 


This is the method that Euclid | 


1 


| 


| METHODIST (methode, F. wife, Gr.) 
1+ A phyſician who practiſes by theory. 
Our warieft phyſicians, not only chymiſt 
but Methedifts, give it inwardly in ſevera 
conſtitutions and diſtem pers. Boyle, 

2. One of a new kind of puritans lately a- 

riſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to live 
by rules, and in conſtant method. 

METHOUGHT, the preterite of me. 
. 

Met fa ſerpent eat my heart away, 

And . ſat ſmiling at his cruel 8 

| Shakeſpeare, 
Since I ſought 
By pray'r th” offended deity t* appeaſe ; 
1 and before him humbl'd all my 
cart, 
Methought I ſaw him placable, and mild, 
Bending his ear; perſuaſion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour ; peace return'd 
Home to my breaſt ; and to my memory 
His promiſe, ©* That thy ſeed hall bruiſe our 
«© for.” Milton. 
In theſe 
I found not what, metbought, I wanted ſtill, 
Methbought I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 
Which I muſt needs o0'er-paſs, but knew not 
how. Dryden. 

METOCHE' (Ade, Gr.) a term in ar- 
chitecture, uſed for the ſpace and interval be- 
tween the dentils. 

ME'TOPS (putlina, Gr.) a ſpace or inter- 
val between every triglyph in the frcize of the 
Dorick order, which among the ancients uſed 
to be adorned with the heads of beaſts, baſons, 
vales, and other inftruments uſed in facrific- 
ing; alſo the ſpace between the mortice hol 
of rafters and planks. *. 

METO POS COST (of udwroownia, 
of utrwxs, the furchead, and cer, Gr. 
to view, Sc.) one who tells the nature or 
inclinations of men, by looking in their 
faces. 

ME'TRICE (jigs, Or.) that part of 
ancient muſick, employ d abuut the quautitics 
of ſyllables. | 

MET'TLESON (of metallum, L. and 
rom, Sax.) full of vigour, ſprightly. 

| MET'TLESOMNESS, briſkueſs, liveli- 
neſs. 

MEUM and 'TUUM (7. e. mine and __ 
ſignifies property; that which of right or jul- 
t ce bclo gs to, or is the peculia rproperty of any 
perſon 0: perſons, whether obtained by leg! 


| conveyance, as an inheritance or a legacy, or 


by purchaſe or acquiſition, by labour, merit, 


6. 5 
MEW ( Hieroghphically) a ſea-mew, being 
a bird ſo very light, as to be carried away 
with every wind, was by the ancients put to 
repreſent an unconſtant perſon, and one un 
ſettled in his mind. 

MEZU!ZOTH (Fd He ) are cer- 
tain pieces of parchment that J hide ot 
fix in the door-poſts of theic houſes, aecord- 
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to Deut. vi. 9. and i. 13. where, that 
ſhould not t the laws of God, it is 
(aid, thou ſhalt tur ite them on the poſts of thy 
bouſe and on thy gates; to fulfil this command 
literally, and to avoid the ſeoffs and ridicule 
of Gentiles, the Rabbins direct that 

write it on parchment, and incloſe it in ſome- 
thing ; therefore they write the foregoing ſen- 
tence on ſquare pieces of parchment, prepared 
on purpoſe, and with a particular fort of ink, 
and in a character of a ſquariſh form, Deut. 
vi. 4, 6+ Hear O Iſrael the Lord our God is one 
Lord, e. Then having left a little ſpace 
they add, Deut. xi, and 13. And it 1 
come to paſs if thou ſhalt hearken diligently to 
commandments, &c. as far as, thou ſhalt 
write tbem, &c. Then they roll up the parch- 
ment and put it in a caſe, and write on t 


end of it J which is one of the names of 
Cod; theſe they fix at the doors of their 
houſes, chambers, and all the moſt frequented 
places of their habitations z ſometimes theſe 
are fixed to the right fide of the knockers of 
the doors, and when they go in and out they 
touch them with the end of one of their fin- 
ters, which they afterwards kiſs devoutly. 

MEZ'ZANINE (in Architect.) an Entre- 
fole, or little window, leſs in height than 
breadth, ſerving to illuminate an Attic, &c. 

MI'CE, of Mouſez which ſee. 

MICH'AELMAS, the 2gth Gay of Sep- 
tember, a feſtival appointed by the church 
to be obſerv d in honour of St. Michae/ the 
Arch-angel, who is ſuppoſed to be the chief 
of the hoſt of Heaven, as Lucifer is of the 
inſe nal; and as he was ſuppos'd to be the 
protector of the Jewvi/h church, ſo he is now 
eſteemed the guardian and defender of the 
Chriſtian So. . 

The church of Rome celebrate three appa- 
ritions of St. Michael, which, they ſay, have 
happened long ſince the primitive times of 
Chrſtianity, The firſt is one that, they ſay, 
happened at Chones or Coluſſus, in Phrygia ; 
which feſtival -they celebrate on the Zh of 
September, tho' they do not pretend to know 
the exact time of the appearance, 

The ſecond is one on mount Gargerus in 
Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, about the 
end of the fifth century; this feſtival they 


obſerve on the fifth of May, and that of the 


dedication of the cavern, on which he appear- 
ed the 29th of September. 

The third appearance of St, Michael is pre- 
tended to be to Aubert, biſhop of Awranches, 
upon a rock called the tomb, in the bay be- 


tween Normandy and Britany, where at this 


day the abbey. of St, Michael is expos'd to 
the ſea, This appa ition is related to have 
"_ on the 16th of October, Anno Cbriſti 
705, | 
MICROM IETER {of gixgo; and jlger, 
cr, mzaſure) an aftronomical inſtrument 
made of braſs, having a movement, a plate 
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CERT © 
divided like the dial-plate of a clock, with an 
index or hand, &c. which may be fitted to a 
large teleſcope, and uſed in finding the dia- 
meters of the ſtars. ne. : 

MICROPHONES (of nee and gn, 
/ wee, Gre) an inſtrument magnifying ſmall 

ounds, 

MICROS/PHAER UM (jpunrgiopaigey, Gr. 
the plant ſpikenard with a ſmall leaf, The 
and beſt of the three ſorts, L. 
MICROACQUSTICES (of Aungde, little, 
and dxyw, Gr. to hear) inſtruments to help 
the hearing, and magnify ſounds. 
* MICROSCOP'ICAL, of or pertaining to 
ore; 5 , 

MID'DLING (of mid wle, Sax.) indiffe. 
rent, between two extremes. a 

MID-HEAVEN (in Afron.) that point 
of the ecliptick, which culminates, or is in 
the meridian. | 
 MIGHTI'NESS ( mightineppe, Sax.) 

erfulneſs. . 

MIGRA'TION, a removing or ſhifting 
the habitation, the paſſage or removal of any 
thing out of one ſtate or place into another, 
particularly of colonies of people, birds, &c. 
into other countries. 

MILD'NESS (mildne r fe, Sax.) gentle- 
neſs of temper, 

MILE, a certain ſpace or meaſure, where. 
by we expreſs the diſtance of places one from 
another; to which all other 'meaſures of 
length in any other nation are referred, as to 
the integer of which they are parts, which 
varies, being of different lengths among diffe- 
rent nations or people; which having been 


exactly calculated according to Rhinland feet, 


which are the general way of reckoning 
— the North, the proportions are as 
fi WS. 


The miles of England contain 


4 
Of Scotland — wo — — $4 
Of France — — — — 5250 
Of Spain — — — — #57090 


Of Burgundy — — — — 6000 


Of Flanders -— w— — 6666 
Of Holland e — wy 8000 
Of Muſcovy ——— — 3750 
Of 1: — i — doo 
Of Lithuania —— =—— 18500 


Of Sweden wn — — 

Of Germany the ſmall —— 
The middleſt — 2250S 
The largeſt — 


MILEGUET'TA, cardamum grains. 

MILITARY exerciſes, are the evolutions 
or various manners of ranging aud exercilting 
ſoldiers, / 

MILITARY Column, a column, on which 
is engraven a liſt of the troops of an army, 
imploy'd in any expedition. 

MILITARY Fever, a kind of malignaut 
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M1 
Fever frequent in armies, by reaſon of the 11] 
food, & of the foldiery. n 
MIL ITART Fay, a way made for the 
paſſage of an army. | | 17 * 
MIL. K V, of che nature of milk. | 
- MILK Y WAY (called in Latin, Nia lactea, 
and in Greet a] is a circle to be ſeen 
in the Heavens in a clear night, and is the 
only real circle in them. It infolds after the 
manner of a ſwaddling band, the conſtellations 


the tail of Scorpio, Centaurus,” Argo navis, 
the feet of Gemini, Perſeus, &c. 1 
It appears of a whitiſh or milky colour, 
and has been found by teleſcopical obferya- 
tions to be an innumerable multitude of ſmall 
ſtars, which by reaſon N their immenſe diſ- 
tance cannot be diſtinctly the 
naked eye. | r ory” 1 
MIL L Ams (on Gunter's line] ars the 
third ſubdi viſian of the primes, and expreſs 
the thouſandth part of tem. 
MILLENARIANS rg 
© MILLENARIES ; OD. 
 MILLEN/NIUM (of mille and annut, L.) 
the 1000 years reign of Chriſt here on earth. 
- MIL'LEPEDES, inſects call'd hog-lice or 
fows, L. | 
MIL HOSIS (He, Gr.) the fal- 
ling off of the hair of the eye-brows. 
MIMOG'RAPHER . (mumographus, L. 
e., Gr.) a writer of wanton mat- 
ters, jeſts or buffoonry. 


 MIMOL!OGY (AU, Gr.) a mak- 


of Caſſiopeia, Aguila and part of Sagittarius, | 


ing of rhymes, 1 
who recites rhymes. . 
MINA 7 (va, Gr. of MD Heb.) a 


— 4 ſpecies of Hebrem money, which 
properly ſignifies one part or ounce, Emckie! 
tell us, Chap. xlv. 12, * the Mina or Mana 
Was valued at 60 ſhekels, which in gold 
make of our Engl:/þ money about 54 pounds 
I 5 ſhillings 3; and in filver almoſt ſeven pounds. 

The Greek or Attick Mina is valued at 
100 drams, or about two pounds ſeven- 
teen ſhillings ferling. They had alfo a leſſer 
Mina valued at; drachma. 5 

To go MINI CING, is to walk with a wan- 
ton, tripping gate or jetting geſture, toſſing 
or holding up the head with a proud air. 

MIND (ʒemind, Sax.) 1. The intelli- 
gent power. 
- It is decſribed to be a pure, ſimple, fub- 


- 


| 


ſtantial act, not depending upon matter, but 


having relation to that which is intelligible, 
as to his firſt object: or, more at large thus; 
a part or particle of the ſou}, whereby it 


doth underſtand, not depending upon matter, 
nor needing any organ, free from paſſion com- 
ing from without, and apt to be diſſevered as 
eternal from that which is mortal. Raleigh, 

2. Liking, choice, inclination, propenhon, 


aHection. 


— 


Mx | 


8 adams, not L th" occaſion pat, 
iven his great conference, to k 
Of ings de this world. | * 
3. Thoughts, ſeptiments. 
Tb ambiguous God, 
In theſe myſterious words, his mind expreſt, 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involy'd the 


| * Dryden, 
4. Opinion. 

The Gods permittiog traitors to ſucceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed ; 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind, 

| -  Granvill, 
MIND'FUL (minvpul, Sax.) regardful, 


r , 
| — LESS (minddlear, Sax.) re- 
Eels. bet | 

MIND/FULNESS (mind fulner pe, Sar.) 
regardfulneſs, obſervance, 

MINE (minera, L. minere, F.) a place 
where metals, Cc. are dug, Mines or me- 
tals are chiefly found under mountains, and 
eſpecially in places that face the Zaft and 
South ſunn. | W353 cc 

That ground which is rich in mines, is ge- 
nerally barren, and ſends forth noxious teams 
and vapours, prgudicial to the health of man- 
kind, and the growth of vegetables. ; 

It is not im ble, but the finding out of 
metals in mines was owing to the conflagra- 
tion of woods; and Ariflotle relates, that 
ſome ſhepherds in Spain having ſet a wood on 
fire, found melted filyer run down the ſame 


MINE (in Gunnery) a hole or pit dug, by 
pioneers under any place or work, having 4 
paſſage or alley about five feet ſquare, with 
ſeveral turnings and windings, at the end 0 
which is the place or hole called the Chamber 
the mine, which is juſt under the work de- 
gned to be blown up, which is filled with 
barrels of gun- r, in order to blow it vp. 

Chamber of a MINE (in Milit. Afﬀairs) is 
the ſmall place at the end of the gallery, 
like a ſmall! chamber, where the barrels of 
powder are depoſi ted, for blowing up what 18 
propoſed to be ſprung. ; 

Gallery of a MINE, is the firſt paſſage 
made under ground, being no higher not 
broader than to ſuffer a man to work upon 
his knees, and which reaches to the chambers. 

To MINE (miner, F.) to dig cavities in the 
earth and fill them with gun powder. 

MINERA (in Medicine, &c.) a term ap- 
ply'd to thoſe parts of the body, wherein 
there are collections and coacervations of hu- 
mours made, which harden from obftructions 


| 


and cauſe diſeaſes, as minera morbi. 


MINERALS (mineralia, L. of N |? 
Heb. i. e. from the earth) mixed and ſolid 
bodies, generated of exhalations and vapouts, 


incloſed in the bowels of the earth, . bs 


except 
theſe 
he fo 
his ri 
that 
Bonn 


M 


11 


the matter of which metals are formed in 


procels of time. n + 

Half MINERALS (mineralia media, L.) 
are thoſe minerals that are as it were of a 
middle nature, between ftones and metals, 
ſach as ſeyeral ſorts of earth, falts and fulphur, 
2 ruddle, black lead, alum; vitriol, Cc. 

MINERAL'OGIST (of mineralia, L. and 
My, Gr.) ah author who treats of minerals, 

MIN'/IATURE {migmature, F.) a paint- 
in; of pictures in water-colours z alſo very 
ſmall z a delicate kind of painting, confifting 
of little points or dots, inſtead of lines, com- 
monly done on vellum, with very thin, fimple 
water-colours. thn; 

MIN/IM (with Printers) a ſmall ſort of 

ng letter. 5 

MINIM (with N a note of flow 
time, two of which make a ſemibrief; as two 
crotchets make a minim, two quavers a 
crochet, and two ſemi-quavers a quaver, 
 MININTMS (fo called of mininus, L. leaft, 
39 an imitation of their humility) an order of 
monks founded by Francis de Paule; who for 
rules preſcribed them the obſervation of the 
ten commandments and thoſe of the church, 
and befides the vows of poverty and chaſtity, 

made another of a continual Lent ; and 
rohibited them from riding upon any thing 
t an aſs ; ordered that they ſhould recite for 
their dffice 77 times the Lord's prayer, and as 
many Ave Maria's; that they ſhould be very 
regardful of their ſuperiors, and not to enter 
into nucigeries, nor admit any women into 
their convents unleſs founders, or of the royal 
blood ; that they ſhould not touch or carry any 
money about them; nor eat fleſh, eggs, butter, 
cheeſe, 'or any thing elſe coming from milk, 
except in caſes of ſickneſs, and having beſides 
theſe preſcribed ſeveral other particular ties, 
he forbids making any addition or change in 
his rules, and promiſes eternal life to thoſe 
that ſhall obſerve them. They are called 
Bonnes Hommes at Paris. 

MINIMS (of minima, L.) little things, 
pigmies. Milton. 

MINIOG'/RAPHY (miniographia, L.) a 
writing with vermilion. 

MIN'ION of the- largef Size (with Gun- 
ner :) a piece of ordnance of three inches and 
4 half diameter at the bore, eight feet in 
length, and containing 1000 pound weight of 
metal; carries a ball three inches diameter, 
weighing three pound twelve ounces. The 
charge of powder is three pound one - fourth; 
and its point blank ſhot is 125 paces. 

Ordinary MINION (with Gunners) a large 
gun three inches diameter at the bore, in 
length ſeven” feet, its weight in metal 8 co 
pound, carries a bullet of two inches one- 
eighth diameter, and weight three pound and 
one-ſeeand, © The charge of powder is two in- 


ches and a half, and its pviat blank ſhot is - 


120 paces. 


1 2 
to a miniſter. | | | 1 | | 
© MINIUM (with Painters) red lead; it is 
made of common lead, calcined in a rever- 


batory furnace; or elſe of white lead put into 


an earthen, pan, and ſtitred with a ſpatula ovet 


che fire. 


MINORIES, near Aldgate, ſo called of a 
cloiſtet of minorites, or friars minors there. 

MINT (mentha, L. pul, Or.) an herb 
well known. | 5 s 

MINTED (of myneran, Sax.) coined, ag 
money, "RIC 
— MIN'UET, a dance, or the tune belong - 
ing to it, 8 we” 

MINUTE (in Geography) the Goth part 
of a degree, which "# x 6 Grants ſome- 
thing more than an Engliſs mile. 

MINUTE (in Archite2.) is the zoth part 
of a meaſure, called a module. See ule. 

MINUTE Line (with Navigators] a ſmall, 
long line tied to a log of wood, having ſe- 
veral knots or diviſions at 50 feet diſtance, 
wound about a reel fixed 2 a gallery of a 
ſhip. The uſe of which is, by the help of a 


minute glaſs, to make an eſtimate, and keep 


an 10 of the way or courſe a ſhip runs 
at ſea. , 

MIQU'ELETS, a fort of foot ſoldiers in- 
habiting the Pyrenean mountains, armed with 
piſtols under their belts, a carbine, and a 
dagger. or 2 

MIR AC'ULOUSNESS (miraculoſus, L. 
miraculeux, 2 wonderfulneſs. 

MIRIF!ICENCE (mirificentia, L.) doing 
wonders, | 

MIRIF ICK (mirificus, L.) marvellous, 
wonderfully done, ſtrangely wrought. 

MIR ROUR (Me;aphorically) a pattern or 
model, as he is a mirrour of virtue and 
patience, 

MIR ROURS, are what are commonly 
eall'd looking-glaſſes, and are the ſurface of 
any opaque body, ſo puliſh'd and regulated, as to 


be capable of reflefting thoſe rays of light 


| 


that fall upon them ; beſides thoſe mirrours 
in common uſe made of glaſs, finely ground, 
poliſhed, and to make them opake, foliated 
or laid over on the back, with a leaf of tin, 
fix'd on with -quickfilver, Before the inven- 
tion cf glaſs plates, they were made of braſs, 
ſteel or other metal finely poliſhed. 

MIRTH'LESNESS (my delea y, and 
nepre, Sax.) melancholineſs. 

To MISADVTSE (of mis and aviſer, F.) 
to give bad counſel. _ 8 

To MISAPPLY! (of mis and applicare, 
L.) to apply ill. | 
+ MISAPPREHEN'SION, an apprehend- 
ing wrong. G 

MISBECOM'ING (of mis, be and coman, 
wr indecent, 

MISBEGOT'TEN (of mis and begozran, 
Sax. ) ill-begottea, 1 
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To MISBEHAVE (of mis, be and haban, 
_ to behave ill. | Wks. 
_ MISBELIEF (of ms and geleapa, Sax.) a 
falſe faith, unbelief. | ot 
MISBO'DING (of mrs and bodian, Sax.) 
boding or threatening ill. 1 
To MISC ALL (of mis and kallen, Sax.) 
do call wrong, * 
MISCELLANEOUSNESs (of miſcellane- 
#s, L.) mixture or mixedneſs together with - 
out r. | 
MISCHIE/VOUSNESS, hurtfulneſs, de- 
trimentalneſs. I 
MISCIBIL'ITY, capableneſs of being 
mingled. ab | 
MIS'CIBLE (of miſcee, L.) capable of be- 
ing mingled. Np i 
To MISCONCEI'VE (of mis and con- 
eewoir, F.) to underſtand wrong. 
MISCON/DUCT (of ms and e 
ill-· conduct or management. 


luite, F.) 


To MISCOUN'/SEL (of mis and conſulere, 


L.) to give bad counſel, Miltor. 

To MISCOUNT“ (of mis and conter, F.) 
to reckon or number wrong. a 

To MISDEMEAN“ (of mis and demener, 
F.) to behave amiſs, 

MISDOVING (of miydoen, Sax.) ill doing. 

MISE. (Law Term, in a Writ of Right) 
fignifies the ſame that in other actions is call- 
ed an iſſue, ' Accordingly this phraſe, to join 
#be miſe upon the meer, fignifies the ſame as to 
ſay, to join the miſe upon the char Right, 
1. e. to join iſſue upon this point, whether the 
tenant or demandant has the better right. 


MISE, an honorary gift or cuſtomary pre- | 


ſent to a prince of Wales, at his entrance 
upon the principality, of which the country 
of Flint, pay'd 2000 marks, the country of 
Chefter 5000 marks, at the change of every 
owner of the ſaid earldom, for the enjoyment 
of the privileges of that palatinate; at Cheſter 
they keep a miſe book where every town and 
village is rated, | | 
MIS ERABLENESS 4 L.) 
wretchedneſs ; alſo niggardlineſs, covetouſneſs. 
MISER}COR'DIA (in Law) an arbitrary 
fine or amercement impoſed on an offender, 
and it is called Miſericordia, or Mercy, be- 
cauſe it ought to be very moderare, and rather 
leſs than the offence committed, and the entiy 
is, Ideo in miſericordia, L. alſo ſignifies ſome- 
times a being quit or diſcharge of all manner 
of amercements, that one bappens tofall under 
the penalty of in a foreſt, L. 
MISFASHHONED (of mis and faconne, 
F.) ſhapen wrong or illy. | 
MISFE A/SANCE (in Law) miſdoin gs or 
treſpaſſes, F, 
To MISCIV'E (of miy-gipan,'Sax.) to 
apprehend or fear ſome ill. 1 
To MISCOVIERN (of mis and gen verner, 
F.) to rule amiſs. | 
* MISHAP! (prob, of miy, Sax. and Bap- 
Per, F. to ſnap) a miſchance. rus 


4 


{ MISHA'PEN (of miy-yeapen, Sax.) hav, 
ing an ill ſhape. C 
To  MISLMPLOY” (of mis and employer, 
F.) to uſe improperly. 
o MISINFORM' (of mis and informer, 
F. of L.) to inform wrong. 
To MISJUDGYE (of mis and juger, F.) 
to. Judge wrong. | 
o MISINTER'PRET (of mis and inter- 
pretare, L.) to interpret wrong. * 
To MISLEAD! (of mis and læ dan, Sas.) 
to lead the wrong way. N 
To MISLEAD (of mis and ledan, Sax, 


pret. m1 to guide.a wrong way, to betra 
"bit ot miſtake. . 8 


to mil 
O thieviſh night, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou but for ſome felonious 
end, | b 5 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
| OR 2 hung in heav'n, and fill'd their 
mps | 
With ererlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the mifled and lonely traveller? 
Milton, 
What can they teach, and not miſlead : 
Ignorant of themſelves, of God much more? 
Milton. 
Thou who haſt taught me to forgive the ill, 
And recompenſe, as friends, the good mi/lsd; 
If mercy be a precept of thy will, 
Return that mercy on thy ſervant's head, 
Dryden, 
"Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of {kill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill; 
But of the two leſs dang*rous is th” offence 
To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe, 
| Pope, 
To MISLIKE (of miy-gelican, Sax.) 
not to like, to diſapprove, 
MISMAN'AGEMENT (of mis and me- 
nagement, F,) bad management, | 
To MISMATCH! (of mis and mate, 2 
companion) to put things to others, to which 
they are not fellows, 


| MISNA (TOWD Feb.) 4 body of the 
Fewifh civil law, Se. or rather an explica- 
tion of the law which the Jeros believe to be 
given to Moſes by God by word of mouth, 


they ſay, was preſerved among the doctors of 
the ſynagogue, until the time of the celebrat- 
ed rabbi Jebuda Habbodeſh, or the holy, who 
wrote the Miſna, about the year of Chriſt 
180; that it might no longer depend on the 
memories of thoſe to whom it was commu- 
nicated, 425 

This book is divided into ſix parts, the 


Sn 


Fi treats about the diſtinction of ſeeds in a 


feld, the trees, fruits, tythes, &c. 
The Secend, regulates the manner of the 
obſervation of feſtivals, ; 
The Third, concerning women and matri- 
monial caſes. 
The Fourth, relates to law ſuits, that may 
happes 


beſides the written law; which unwritten la-, 


1 


happen 


crifices, 

them. 
The C 

purificat 
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bar in the way of trade. 


he Fifth, is concerning obligations, ſa- | 


crifices, and whatſoever has any relation to 

em. n 
he Sixth, treats of the various ſorts of 
purifications. . a 
MISOG'YNIST (miſogynus. L. of pyiooyv- 
vO-, Gr.) a woman hater. 

' MISO'GYNY (miſegynia, L. of pyooyv- 
na, Gr.) the hate and contempt of women. 

To MISPEND' (of mip-ppenivan, Sax.) 
to ſpend amiſs, to waſte. 

MISPRIS'ION of Clerks (Law Term) is a 
default or negle& of clerks in writing, en- 
groſſing or keeping records; for which default 
no proceſſes are to be made void in Jaw, or 
diſcontinued; but are to be amended by the 
juſtices of aſſize. ; 

MISPRISION of Felony, &c. (in Law) is 
the making a light account of ſuch a crime 
by not reyealing it, when a perſon knows 
that it has been committed; or by ſuffering 
any perſon who has been committed to priſon, 
even upon ſuſpicion of it, to be diſcharged 
before he has been indicted for it. This of- 
fence of miſpriſion, is finable by the juſtices 
before whom the offender has been convicted. 

MISPRISION of Treaſon, is the conceal- 
ing or not diſcloſing known treaſon ; the pu- 
niſhment for which offence is, that the offen- 
der ſhall loſe his goods, and the profit of his 
lands, during the king's pleaſure, 

MISPROPOR'TIONED (of mis and pro- 
fortionne, F. of L.) not proportional, 
Congregation of the MISSION (among the 

Roman Cat holicis) the directors of a ſeminary 
for training up youth for prieſts, who are ob- 
liged to go continually up and down the coun- 
tries to teach and inſtruct the people of ſmall 
towns, villages, &c. in the principles of reli- 
gion and doctrines of the church; but are for- 
did by the ſtatutes of their order to go where 
any arch-biſhop, biſhop or provincial reſides, 
upon a ſuppoſition that there is no want of 
inſtruction in ſuch places. 
_ MIS'SIONARIES (of the Church of 
Rome) eccleſiaſticks who devote themſelves 
and their labours to the perſormance of ſome 
ſpiritual miſſion for the converſion of infidels, 
conviction of hereticks, Sc. Of theſe, wiz. 
Jeſuits, Carmelites and Capuchins, there are 
great numbers diſperſed in moſt parts of the 
world, eſpecially in Aſia, Africa and Ameri- 
ca, who the better to induce themſelves in 
China, India, &c. generally get a ſmatch of 
phyſick and the mathematicks, by which 
means they have got footing there. 

MIS'SELDINE y (mipzelza, Sax.) a ſort 

MIS'SELTOE C of ſhrub or ſhrubby plant 

MIST'LETOE ) that grows on ſome 
trees, as the oak, Cc. of which the ancients 
had this notion, that if thruſhes which eat 
the berries, rooſted all night on it, and dunged 
upon it, the dung turned to birdline , and 

thenet came the Latin proverb, Turdus ſibi 


— 


| 
| 


M1 
malum cacat, i, e. the Thruſh ſhits her own 


ſorrow. 


MISTHOUGHT' (of mis and Sohz, Sax.) 
an ill- thought. 

MIS SEN Maſt 7 (ina Ship) is a round 

MIZ'ZEN Maſt & piece of timber, that 
is erected in the ſtern or back part of it 
there are in ſome large ſhips two ſuch maſts, 
and when ſo, that maſt of the two which 
ſtands next to the main maſt, is called the 
Main Miſjen, and the other that ſtands near 
the poop, is called the Bonaventure Miſſen. 
The length allowed for a Mien Maſt, is 
half that of the Main Maſt, or the height 
of it is the ſame with that of the Main 7 op- 
Maſt, from the quarter-deck; and the length 
of the Miſſen ＋ Maſt, is half that. 

MISSEN Sail (in a Sbip) the ſail that be- 
longs to the Miſſen Yard, 7 

MISSEN Top-Sail (in a Ship) the fail 
that belongs to the Mien Top-Sail Yard. 

MISSEN GROSS a German coin, in 
Silver GROSS value two pence 
halfpenny. | 

MISSION (of the Pope) a power or licence 
given by him, to preach the Romrſp doctrine 
in foreign countries, 

To MISTEACH! (of mip-zzcan, 
to teach wrong. 

MIS!/TRESS (maitreſſe, F. magiſtra, L.) 
of an houſe; a kept miſtreſs or concubine, 
a paramour or ſweetheart, 

MISTRUST'/FUL (of mip-znupa and 
Full, Sax.) ſuſpicious, jealous. _ 

MISTRUST/FULNESS, ſuſpicious tem- 
per, jealous-patedneſs, | | 

MISTS (mirz, Sax.) vapours | hovering 
over the earth, and ſtaying till they are either 
drawn upwards by the rays of the ſun, or 
falling down to theearth by their own weight, 
where by a leſs degree of cold, they are 
— into dew, and by a greater into hoar 

roſt. | | 
8 MISTI!Y (of mipzicg, Sax.) as miſty wea- 
ther. * 

To MISU'SE (of mis-uſer, F.) to abuſe ; 
to make a wrong uſe of. 5 5, 

To MISUNDERSTAN'D (ef mirunden 
1 „ Sax ) to underſtand amiſs. 

ITCH'ELS (in Maſenry) Purbeck ſtones 
for paving, picked all of a 6ze from 15 inches 
ſquare, to 2 foot, being ſquar'd and hew'd 
ready for paving. | | 

MITH'RIDATE (mithridatium, L. of I- 
deidalne, Gr, of Mithridates; Kk ing of Pontus, 
the inventor of it, among whoſe papers the 
receipt of it was found, and carried to Reme 
by Pompey) a confection, that is a preſerva- 
tive againſt poiſon ; ſeveral of the ingredients 
of which are vipers fleſh, opium, agarick, 
ſquills, &c. | | 

MIT'IGATED (mirigatus, L.) appeaſed, 

cified, aſſuaged. 

MITRAL (of mitra, L.) of or belonging 


Sax.) 


o, or like & mitre. 
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MITRE (mitra, L. Alręa, Gr.) an or- 
nament worn by popiſh biſhops and abbots, 
when they walk or officiate in their forma- 
lities or Pontificalibus. The pope has four 
mitres, different in richneſs, which he wears 
according to the ſolemnity of the feſtiva'. 

MITRE (with Artificers) an angle that is 
juſt 45 degrees. 

MIXT Matheraticis, are thoſe arts and 


ſciences which treat of the properties ot quan- 


tity, apply'd to material beings or ſe. (ible 
objects, as Aſtronowy, Geography, Dialling, 


Navigation, Gauging, Surveying, &c. 


MIXT Allien (in Law) is one that lies 
both for the thing detained, and againk the 
perſon of the detainer. 

MIXT Body (with Schoclmen) is a whole 
reſulting from ſeveral ingredients, altered or 
new modified by the mixture. 

Perfect MIX T Bodies, are the claſs of vi- 
tal or animated bodies, where the elements 
or ingredients they are compoſed of, are 
changed and transformed by a perfect mix- 


_ ture, 


Inperfect MIX T Bodies, are inanimate bo- 
dies, the forms whereof remain ſtill the ſame 
as of the ingredients which conſtitute them. 

MIXT Mede (according to Mr. Locke) is 
a combination of ſeveral ſimple ideas of dif- 
ferent kinds; as beauty conſiſts of Colour, 
Figure, Proportion, &c. © | 

MIXTURE (in Phyfick) an aſſemblage or 
union of ſevera: bodies of different properties 
inthe ſame maſs. 

MIX'TION, mixture or mixing. 

MIX'TURE in Drapery) the union, or 
rather confuſion of ſeveral wools of differe: t 
colours, before they are ſpun. 


MIZ'ZLING (of miyz, 9g. d. miſtling) |, 


raining in very ſmall drops. 
MOAN'FUL (of mænan and pull, Sax.) 
ſorrowful, lamentab'e, c. | 
MOB, a woman's night-cap. 


To MOB (of mobile vulgus, the rabble) to | 


inſult a perſon rivtouſly# 2 | 
MOB'BED, dreſt in a mob, alſo inſulted 

by a mob. | #3 e 
MOBILE (nobilis, L.) moveable. 
Primum MOBILE (in the Ancient Aſerono- 


- my) a pinth heaven or ſphere imagines to be 
above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars. 


MOBIL'ITY, Upon Copernicus reviving 
the notion of the mobility of the earth, poxe 


Paul V. appointed commiſſioners to examine 


into the matter, who reſolved that ſcholars 
might maintain the poſſibility of the earth's 


modility as an Hypotbeſi s, but forbad the 


allerting it as a demonſtrated ard known 


- tiuth, becauſe they imagined it contradied 


ſeveral texts of ſcripture, 

MOCCA'DOES, the thrumbs or ends that 
weaveis make in working fine wor ſted ſtuffs, 
whi.h are uſed in darning or mending holes in 


. Wwoollen garments. 72 


41 ** 


 MODA'LITY {with Schodtfrn) the man- 
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N O 
ner of a thing in the abſtract, or the man. 
ner of exiſting. e 

MODE (modus, L. mod, Sas.) way, man. 
ner, faſhion or garb. | 

Th: MODE of a ting (with Logician:) is 
that, which being conceived in a thing, ard 
not being able to ſubſiſt without it, determines 
it to be after a certain manner, and cauſes it 
to be named ſuch. This is alſo called the 
manner of a thing, or attribute or quality. 

Iuternal MODES (in Metaphyſics) thoſe 
modes which are inherent in the ſubſtance, 
as rcundnels in a bowl. | 

External MODES, ate thoſe which are ex- 
traneous to the ſubjeR, as when we (ay a 
thing is behe!d, defircd, loved, Sc. 

Simp.s MODES, ate combinations of „in- 
ple ideas, or even of the ſame ſimple ideas ſe- 
veral times repeated, a ſcore, a dozen, Cc. 

Mix: MODES, are combinations of fm 
ple ideas of ſeveral kinds, as Beaury conſiſts 
in a compohtion of colour, figure, propor- 
tion, &c, 

Immediate MODES (with Schoolmen) are 
ſuch as are immediately attributed to their 
ſubjects or ſubſtantives, as motion is an im- 
mediate mode of the body, underſtandicg of 
the mii d. 

Mediate MODES, are thoſe that ate at- 
tributcd to the ſubject by the intervention cf 
ſome other mode; as ſwiftneſs and Nownels 
are only attributable to the body in reſpect to 
its mation. | 

F fſemibl MODES 7 are attributes, with- 

Ir ſeparable MODES & out which the ſub- 
| ſtance cannot ſubſiſt ; as wiſdom, good u eſs, 
Sc. in God, figure, place, quantity, Cc. 
of the bedy. | | 

Nen Eſjential MODES are attributes 
Sep able MODES + which affect 
created ſubſtances, remaining affixed to them 
ſo long as is neceſſary, as the whiteneſs of 
Milk, coldnefs of Ice. 

Pojittve MODES, are ſuch as give to their 
ſubſtantives ſometh.ng poſitive, real and ab- 
ſolute. | e 


4 


| 


| | Privative MODES, are attributed to ſub- 
jects, when the mind perceives ſome attc1- 


butes to be wanting therein, and frames 3 

ard which at firſt ſight ſeems to denote 
{ fomething poſitive, but which in reality only 
denotes the want of ſome p operty or mode; 
as a privation o light is attributed to a b. 
man. 

MODES of Spirit, are knowledge and wil- 
ling. | | 
MODES ef Body, are figure, reſt and mo- 
tion, 

MODES of thickneſs, the ſame as eſſential 
attributes. 5 
| MODES & having, are thoſe whereby 
any thing may be had by another, _ 
MODE (in Mufick) the particular manner 
of conſtituting the octa ve, as it conſiſts ot ſeve- 
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MOD'EL (modelius, L. modelle, F.) an ori- 
ginal or pattern propoſed for any one to copy 
or imit ate. | h 

MODEL. (with Architect) a kind of moa- 
ſute, which is the diameter of the bottom of 
2 pillar in each order, by which the length, 


Fc. of it is meaſured, and which is common- 


y divided into 60 equal parts, called Minutes; 
except in theſe of the Doric and Tuſcan or- 
ders, Where the model is but half the dia- 


meter. | | YI} 

MODEL {madel/e, F. of modulus, L.) an 
original pattern which any workman propoſes 
to imitate; it is made either of wood, ſtone, 
plaſier,, Oc. and in architecture ſhould be 
made by a ſcale, where an inch or half inch 
repreſents. a foot, for the more exact com- 
leating the defign. 

MODEL (in the Compoſite, Carintb'an and 
Inick orders) is divided into 18 parts, the ſame 
as Module. 

MOD/ELLED (modells, F.) framed or 
faſhioned according to the model or pattern, 

MOD'ERATENESS (moderatio, L.) mo- 
deration. | 

MOD'ERNS (according to ſome) all thoſe 
authors who have written fince Boetrus, 

MODERN Afronomy, takes its beginning 
from Copernicus. | | 

MODJERN Archicefur:, the preſent Italian 
manner of building; or it is rather in ſlrict- 
neſs what partakes partly of the antique, re- 
taining ſomething of its delicacy and ſolidity; 
and partly of the Gothick, whence it borrows, 
members and. ornaments withour proportion 
or judgement. | | 

MODERN MAMda2/s, ſuch as have been 
ſtruck, within theſe 300 years. 

MOD'ERNNESS (of modernus, L.) new + 
neſs, the being of late days. | 

The MODERYNS (es modernes, F.) perſons 
of later times, in contradiction to the an- 
cients. 8 

MODEST (ede, F. modeſtus, L.) r. 
Not arrogant, not preſumptuous, not boaſtful, 
baſhful. | 

Of boaſting more than of a tomb afraid; 

A ſoldier ſhould be modeſt as a maid, 
| | ung. 
2, Not impud ent, not forward. 

Her face, as in a nymph, diſplay'd 

A fair fiercs boy, or in a boy betray'd 

The bluſhing beauties of a mude/? maid. 

| Drya, Orad. 
MODESTLY. 1. Not arrogantſy, not pre- 


lumptucuſly. | 
Tho? learn'd, well bred ; and tho' well bred, 
ſincere, 


N bold, and humanly ſevere. 
| Pope. 
Firſt he modeſtly conjectures, 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures: 
Which help*d to mortify his pride, 
Vet gave him not the heart to chide. 
Swi/i's Miſcel. 


* 


MO. 


— impudently, not forwardly, with mo- 
e 5. 4 wr 
MOD/ESTNESS (modeſtia, L.) modeſty 3 
modeſt behaviour, &c. 

MOD'ESTY (in Painting) is repreſented 
as a beautiful virgin, clothed in blue. - 


capableneſs of being mcdified. 

, — natn Nd (modificatus, L,) mo- 
ified. | 

| MO'DIFIED (medifie, F. of L.) having 
modality or manner of exiſtence. 
MODIFIED (with icjans) a thing is 
ſaid to be modified, when the ſubſtance is con. 
ſidered as determined by a certain mode or 


Body, t 
Thing or Subſtance ; becauſe we conſider it as 
a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, and has no oc». 
caſion for any elſe to ſubſiſt it. But when we 
confider, that this body is round, the idea we 
have of roundneſs, repreſents to us only the 


ceive cannot ſubſiſt naturally without the 
Body, the roundneſs of which it is, when we 
join the Mode with the thing, then we con. 
ſider a round body, which idea repreſents to 
us a thing modified, N 
MODIL'ION (of modiglione, It. 1. e. little 
model) ſo called in reſpe& to the greater, 
which is the diameter of the pillar in the Do- 
rick order, a module is half the diameter of 
the body of the column below, in other or- 
ders it is the whole diameter, and is common- 
ly ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 equal parts, 
called Minutes, ' | 
MO'DISHNESS (of 2 /a mode, F.) faſhion- 
ableneſs. | 
MODULE (in Architecture) a certain mea- 
ſure of bigneſs, taken at pleaſure, for regu- 
lating the proportions of columns, and the 
ſymmetty or diftribution of the whole build- 
ing. Modilions are little inverted Confolas, 
under the Soft or bottom of the Drip in the 


| Tonic, Compoſit and Corinthian cornices, and 


ought to correſpond to the middle of the co - 
lumns. In the Corinth1an they are always 
moulded with carved work. In the Ionic and 
Compeſit they are more ſimple, having ſeldom 
any ornament, except one ſingle leaf under- 
neat h. | 

MOIDO'RE, a Portugal gold coin, in va- 
lue 27 ſhillings Sterling. 

To MOIS'TEN (of moieger, F.) to. make 
moiſt. f | 

MOIST'/NESS (of moiteur, F.) wettiſh- 
neſs, dampneſß. 

To MOLIDER (of mold, Sax. earth) to 
turn to earth or duſt. 

MOLINISTS {fo called of Molina a Spa- 
niſb jcſuit, who was reader of divinity lectures 
for 20 years, in the univerſity of Zwgra in 
Portugal, who died at Madrid in the year 
tog aged 65 years) adherents to his vpi- 
ions, concerning the conſiſtency of grace, 


> ® 2 with 


MODIF!ICABLENESS (of mod iſicatio, L.) | 


manner; as for example, when we conſider a a 
he idea we have of it repreſents a 


manner of being or a Mode, which we con-. 
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with. free, will, about which he wrote a 
book which gave riſe to the diſputes, upon the 


ſubjects of grace and predeſtination, which 
has made ſo great a noiſe in the world, eſpe- 
cially by the oppoſition made againſt it by th 
Dominicans. 39505 | 

'MOLVTIONS, grindings; alſo endea- 
vours, attempts. 

MOU'LIFYING ( mollificans, L.) ſoften- 
ing, aſſuaging. | 

MOL'LIFYINGNESS, mollification, ſoft - 
ening quality. | 2 


MO LocH D Hb. 7. , a king) the 
idol Moloch is the fame with Saturn, to whom 
the Heathens ſacrificed their ſons and daugh- 
ters, Cauſing them to be burnt alive in a braſen 
image made for that purpoſe, The Ammo- 
nites, whoſe god this was, obliged all parents, 
either to offer up their children in this man- 
ner, or to make them paſs between two fires 
in honour of Moloch. And Herodotus ſays, 
that ſometimes men offered themſelves volun- 
tarily to be burnt for this god. Moloch ſtood 
near Jeruſalem in a beautiful valley, belonging 
to the children of Hinnom, in the midſt of a 
pleaſant grove, where the Jetos imitated their 
profane neighbours. The Cartbaginians ſa- 
crificed 200 noblemen's children to Moloch, 
when Agathotles made war upon them in 
Africa, Moſes in ſeveral places forbids the 
Iſraelites to dedicate their children to Moloch, 
by making them paſs through the fire, in ho- 
nour of that god. _ 

He ordered thoſe to be put to death, who 
ſhould offend againſt this command ; and 
God himſelf threatens to pour cut his wrath, 
againſt ſuch a man, and to root him out from 
among bis people. - 

There is great probability that the Hebreevs 
were much addicted to the worſhip of this 
deity, even from before their coming out 
of Egypt, ſince Amos, and after him St. 
Stephen, reproaches them, with having carried 
along with them into the wilderneſs the ta- 
bernacle of their god Moloch: Portaſtis taberna- 


culum Moloch weſtri. Solomon built a temple 


to Moloch, upon the mount of Olives, and 
Menaſſeh a long time after imitated his impie- 
ty, by making his fon paſs thro' the fire 
in honour of Moloch. It was chiefly in the 
valley of Topbet and Hinnom, to the eaſt of 
Jeruſalem, that this idolatrous worſhip was 
paid to Moloch by the Jerut, by conſecrating 
their children to him, and by making them 
paſs thro* the fire in honour of him. 

Some are of opinion, that they contented 
themſelves by making theſe children leap over 
a fire ſacred to Moloch, in order by this, to 
conſecrate them to this falſe deity z and by 
this luſtraticn to purify them, being an uſual 
ceremony on other occaſions among the 
Pagans, Others believe that they made 
them paſs between two fires oppoſite to each 
other, for the ſame intention, But others 


| 
| 


., L.) ſhortneſs of duration or continuance: 
. MO 
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maintain that they really burnt their children, 
by way of ſacrifice to 
will furniſh ſeveral proofs of this. See Pſaim 
evi. 37. Iſaiab, vil. 5. Fast. xi. 20, 21. 
xxili. 37, 39. Where it is poſitively aſſerted, 
that the Hebrews ſometimes ſacrificed their 
children to Devils, to Moloch, and to ſtrange 
gods. And in the ſecond book of Kings, it is 
directly ſaid, that the inhabitants of Sephar. 
aim burnt their children in the fire, to . 


without doubt are the ſame as Moloch of the 
Ammoniten. However I would not be under- 
Rood to aſſert, that they always really burnt 
their children in honour of this idol; and per- 
ha ps when it is only expreſſed that they made 
them paſs through the fire, Luſtrare per ignem, 
or transferre per ignem, this means in ſome 
places, the leaping over the flames, or paſſing 
nimbly between two fires. But we are per- 
ſuaded, that generally ſpeaking, the worſhip. 
pers of Moloch immolated or ſacrificed their 
children, and put them to death in honour of 


this falſe deity, 


The Rabbins aſſure us, that the idol Moloch 
was of braſs, ſitting upon a throne of the 
ſame metal, adorned with a royal crown, 
having the head of a calf, and his arms ex- 
tended, as if to embrace any one. When 
they would offer any children to him, they 
heated the ſtatue within by a great fire, and 
when it was burning hot, they put the miſe- 
rable victim within its arms, which was ſoon 
conſumed by the violence of the heat. Ard 
that the cries of the children might not be 
heard, they made a great noiſe with drums, 
and other inſtruments about the idol. Other: 
ſay, that his arms were extended, and reach- 
ing towards the ground ; ſo that when they 
put a child within his arms, it immediately 
| tell into a great fire, which was lighted at the 
foot of the ſtatue, Others relate that it was 
hollow, and that within it were contrived 
' ſeven partitions, one of which was appointed 
for meal or flower; in the ſecond there wer? 
turtles, in the third an ewe, in the fourth 
a ram, in the fifth a calf, in the fixth an 
ox, and in the ſeventh a chi'd, all theſe were 
| burnt together by heating the ſtatue on the 
outſide. 

MOLT'ING the falling off or change 

MOULT'ING F of feathers, bair, kin, 
horns, voice of animals, which happens '9 
ſome annually; and to others at certain ages 
of their lives, on 

MOLYB'DOMANCY {( pon $30442077tit 
of wony3d©-, lead, and pdyrain, Or. dient 
tion) a divining, by obſerving the motion, 4“ 
gures, Sc. of melted lead. : | 

MOMEN'TUM (in Mechanicks) is the 
ſame with Inpetus, or quantity of motion 
in any moving. body. 

MOMENTA'NEOUSNESS 2 (of . 

MO'MENTARINESS ——— 
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MOMEN'TOUSNESS (mtienaſus, L.) 
weightineſs of concern; the being of moment 
or worth. 


M.O 


propoſed” to be obligatory on the people, and 
alſo the power of proroguing and diſſolving par- 
liaments, but no power to raiſe money, but by 


MOMENTS (with Naturaliſti) are the laws conſented to by the parliament. 


antities of motion in any moving body; al- | 4 
** Lit SACK they call | from father to ſon, &c. 


ſimply, the motion it 
vis infita, or the power by which any moving 
bodies do continually change their places. 

MO'MUS (e., Gr.) diſgtate, repre- | 
henfion) the carping god, who had his begin- 


ning from Sleep and the Night; and tho” he || 


was very flothful and ignorant, and would do 
nothing himſelf, yet found fault with every 
thing that was done by others. Among 
others, he is ſaid to have blamed Vulcan, for 
making man without a window in his breaſt, 
that his wiles might be viſible, Whence all 
carpers are called Momuſes, L. 

MOMUS in Painting, &c.) was repreſen- 
ted in a darkiſh coloured robe, with beard and 
hair parti- coloured. 


' MONANGIOPOLYSPER'MOUS (of | 


ubveg; alone, ay;48i0, a veſſel, rohu;, many, 
and awiepea, Gr. ſeed) a term apply'd to ſuch 
plants as have many ſeeds in one ſingle ſeed 
veſſel. 

MONARCH (monarch, F. jwumazy©-, 
Gr.) 1. A governor inveſted with ablolute 
authority ; a king. | 

The fiiher of a family or nation, that uſes 
ſervants like children, and adviſes with them 
in what concerns the commopweal, and there - 
by is willingly obeyed by them, is what the 
ſchools mean by a monarch. 

Temples Miſcel. 
5 One ſuperior to the reſt of the ſame 
ind, 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays, 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. 


Dryden. | 


With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd is the regal race, 


One Monarch wears an open, honeſt face; | 


Shap'd to his fize, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body ſhines with ſpecks of gold. 
| Dryd, Virg. 

Return'd with dire remorſeleſs ſway, 

The monarch ſavage rends the trembling 

prey. Pape s Odyſſey. 

MONARCH (of joyzgxia, of puni®-, 
alone or  fingle, and agxn, dominion, Gr.) 
is a ſtate or kingdom governed by a ſingle 
raagiſtrate, in whom the ſupreme power is 
lodged, which is ſometimes abſolute, com- 
p 1zing both the legiſlative and executive power, 
which is commonly called an arbitrary govern- 
ment, ſuch as that of France, Turky, &c. 

A mix MONARCHY, is one that is 
tempered by the interpoſition of the eſtates or 
great men of the realm, both of the nobi- 
lity and gentry ; thus in England the execu- 
Uve power is veſted in the King or monarch 
abſolutely ; but the legiſlative power is inveſted 
in the parliament ; but it is to be noted, that 
che King has à negative power as to the laws 


general cuſtom are ſuccefſive 
But ſome are elec- 
tive, as that of Poland, and there are alſo 
many inſtances of monarchies where the ſuc- 
| ceſſion has not been hereditary. | | 
| MONASTERIES, a monaſtery was origi- 
nally no more than a cell for a fingle ſolitary 
monk; but afterwards grew to be houſes for 
religious fraternities. Eu ſebius, biſhop of Ver- 
celles, firſt brought them into great cities in the 
' Weft; and in the fourth century, St. Ba 
is ſaid to have formed rules or regulations for 
; monaſtical ſocieties in the Eaft; and in the 
; bth century the like was done by St. Bennet 
for thoſe in the Weſt. Which order in pro- 
; ceſs of time came to be divided into many 
| branches. n | 
Monaſteries were at firſt places of ſtrict diſ. 
| cipline and auſterity of life, and alſo ſchools for 
the inſtruction and education of youth. Dur- 
ing the ravages of the Goths and Vandal, the 
Hunt, Franks, and Almains, monaſteries were 
the only places of ſafe rerirement for learned 
men, and repoſitories of all ſorts of learning, 
and out of them were produced many learned 
men, well qualified both for the miniſterial 
funtion and government, which gaining 
them the eſteem of all ranks and degrees of 
people and princes, they obtained great indul- 
gences and privileges; the latter as well as the 
former receiving their education from them, 
till about the year 1000, when colleges and 
univerſities wee erected, more eſpecially for 
learning and the ſciences, and monaſteries were 
confined chiefly to religious obſervations and 
reſtrictions; ſo that their eſteem was ſome- 
what eclipſed, till about the 13th century 
' Mendicant friars attempted to recover their re- 
putation, by mixing philoſophy and ſchoal di- 
vinity with their other performances. | 
| MONE (of mænan, Sax.) grieving and 
lamenting, bewailing. * | 

MONK (menacbus, L. of juiy/®», Gr. alone, 
ſolitary) perſoas, who according to their firſt 
inſtitution were ſeparated from the company 
of men. The origin of a monkiſh life is 
uſually attributed to Paul the hermit, and St, 
Anthony, whoſe example repleniſhed Egypt 
with monks : ſome altogether ſolitary, others 
in community. 

This kind of life afterwards. ſpread into 
Syria, Pontus and the leſſer Afia. Thoſe 
o: Egypt and Syria are called by the name 
of St. Anthony; but thoſe of Ala took the 
name of St. Baſil, who brought in Anthony's 
rule. Athanaſius coming to Rome and publiſh- 
ing the life of St. Anthony, many embraced 
this way of living in Tray, from whence it 
ſpread into other provinces, 2 859 

Monks at firſt lived out of town, moſt of 
them being laymen, their profeſſion debarring 


Monarchies 


i 


| them 


N 


them from eccleſiaſtical functions, all their 
employment conſiſting in hard prayer and hard 
ur. 8 | 
MONKISH, of or belonging to monks. 
MONO'CEROS (Nesse, Gr.) an uni- 
corn or beaſt that has but one horn; alſo the 
fene fiſh, L. | 1 2 
_ MONO'GAMIST, one who is of ſingle 
marriage. 8 | 
- MONOL!'OGIST (monologus, L. of fue 
5% ., Gr.) one that loves to have all the 


talk to himſelf,  _ 144 
* MONOLOGGURE (porohoyia, Gr.) a 
MONOL/OGY ſoliloquy, a drama» 


tick ſcene, where only one actor ſpeaks. - 
MONO'ME (in Algebra) a quantity that 
has but one donomination or name. x 
A MONOPET/ALOUS Flower, uniform 
and regular (with Boran.) is one in which the 
petal is not divided, or if divided, the ſegments 
anſwer each other, 
MONOPETALOUS Flower, difform and 
irregular, is one in which the parts of the 
petal do not exactly anſwer one to the other. 
_ - MO'NOPS (A, Gr.) a beaft in Pæo- 
nia, as big as a bull, who being purſued cloſely, 
voids a fort of ſharp and fiery ordure, which if 
it lights upon the hunter, he dies immediately. 
. MONOPY'RENOS (of e-, and muy, 


Gr.) a kernel which has one ſeed or kernel | 


in the berry, as philyrea, miſletoe, &c. 

- MONOSPER'MOUS (of and oTig- 
un, Gr. ſeed) which bears a ſingle ſeed to 
each flower, as in Valerian, the Marvel of 
Peru, &c. 

* MONOTONT'A (of j45/©- and 16% ., Gr. 
tone) the having but ore tone ; alſo a want 
of inflection or variation of voice, or a pro- 
nunciation, where a long ſeries of words is 
delivered with one unvaried tone, 

MONSEIGNEUR“, a title uſed by the 
Prench to perſons of a higher rank, 
 MONSIEUR,, a title uſed by them. ſpeak - 
ing to their equals. | 3 

MON SOONsS, are periodical winds in the 
Indian or E:ft:rn ſea; that is, winds that 
blow one half the year one way, and the other 
half on the oppoſite points; and theſe points 
and times of ſhifting are different, in the dif- 
ferent parts of the ocean; for in ſome places, 
the wind is conſtant for three months one way, 
then three months more the contrary way, and 
ſo all the year. 

MONSTER . (menfirum, L.) a natural 
birth, or the production of any living thing, 
degenerating from the proper and uſual diſpo- 
ſition of parts in the ſpecies it belongs to, as 
when it has too many or too few members; 
or ſome of them are extravagantly large; any 
thing againft or befides the common courſe of 
nature. | 

MON/STRANT. 


or declaring. 


MONSTRIF'ICABLE (morflrificabilis, L.) 


(monſtrans, L.) ſhewing 


-| prodigiouſneſs, the being beyond t 
I | courſe off nature. 21 


O 


| MONSTROS'ITY, monſirouſneſs, - - 
MON'STROUSNESS (monſroſur, L.) 


ordinary 


MONTA'NISTS (fo called of Montanu:) 
an heretick in the ſecond century, who ſo 
deceived the world by his hypocriſy, that he 
was reputed to have the gift of prophecy and 
doing miracles. | 


clete, or comforter promiſed by Chriſt ; per- 
mitted the diſſolution of marriages to avoid 
martyrdom, and alſo condemning ſecond mar- 
riages as fornication, and ordered a ſevere faſt 
of three Lents. | | 

His diſciples aſſerted, that God the father, 
having a deſign to ſave the world by the law 
and the prophets, but not being able to per- 
form it, aſſumed fleſh, in the womb of the 
virgin, preached in Jeſus Chriſt, and ſuffered 
death in his ſhape. *' 

At laſt he hanged himſelf with Maximilla, 
one of his women ſcholars, 

Lunar Synodical MONTH, is the ſpace of 
time between two conjunctions of the moon 
with the ſun. | 
Lunar Periodical! MONTH, the ſpace of 
time, wherein the moon makes her round 
thro” the zodiack. 

Lunar I!luminative MONTH, is the ſpace 
from the firſt time of her appearance, after 
the new moon, to her firſt appearance the 
new moon following. LINY 

(with Aſro- 
5 nomers) is the 


MONTH of Apparition 

MONTH of Illumination 
ſpace of 26 days 12 hours, in which the moon 
is to be ſeen; the other three days in which 
it is darkened by the ſun being taken away. 

MONTH Decretorial 0 alſo conſiſts of 26 
| MONTH Medics! days 72 hours. 

MONTH of Conſecution F (with Aſtro- 
MONTH of Progreſſion 5 nomers) is the 
ſame as ſynodal month, i. e. the ſpace of 
time between one conjunction of the moon 
with the ſun and another, bearing ſome what 
more than 29 days and a half. 

MONTH of Peragration 7 (with Aſtron.) 

MONTH Periodical, i. e. the ſpace 
of the moon's courſe from any point of the 
zodiack, to the ſame again, conſiſting of 
27 days, 7 hours and 45 minutes. 

MONT- JOYE (with Military Men) is a 
banner, ſo Mont-joye St. Denis is as much as 
to ſay, the banner of St. Denis. 

MONTOIR (with Horſemen) the poiſe or 
reſt of the foot on the left ſtirrup, F. 

MON'UMENT (monumentun, L.) a me- 
morial for after ages, either a pillar, ſtatue, 
tomb, c. raiſed in memory of ſome famous 
perſon or action. 

MOOD (move, Sax. mind) diſpoſition, 
humour, temper. 

MOOD'INESS {movic, and ney ſe, Sax.) 
c oggedneſs, ſullenneſs. 


very large, monſtrous. | 


OO 


He gave it out that himſelf was the Para- 


tains t 
fixteer 
eight | 

MC 
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MOODS (medi, L.) as the moods n 
grammar. 

MOODS (with Grammar.) determine the 
fignifications of verbs, as to the manner and 
circumſtances of what is affirmed or deny d; 
ſome reckon four, as the indicative, impe- 
rative, the potential and infinitive ;; to theſe 
others add two more, the optative and ſub- 
junfive ; which are literally the ſame with 
the potentia; but are diſtinguiſhed, the opta- 
tive by the adverb, and the ſubjun&ive by a 
conjunction. 

MQODS (with Logician:) are the univerſal 
affirmative ; the univerſal negative; and the 


particular affirmative, and the particular 
negative. 


MOODS (with Maficiant) are four, viz. | 


1. The perfect of the more. 2. The perfect 
of the leſs. 3. The imperfect of the more. 


4. The imperfect of the leſs. But theſe | 


moods are now grown much out of uſe, except 
the laſt, which is called the 

Common MOOD, wiz. that a large con- 
tains two longs, four breves, eight ſemibreves, 
fixteen minims, thirty-two crotchets, forty- 
eight quavers, &c, 

MOODS (among the ancient Greeks) were 
five; the uſe of which was to ſhew in what 
key a-ſong was ſet, and how the different keys 
had relation one to the other, Theſe moods 
were called after provinces of Greece, viz. the 
Dorick, Lydian, Ionian, Phrygian and o- 
lick; ſome of which were ſuited for light 
and ſoft airs, others to warlike tunes, and 
others to grave muſick. 

Dorick MOOD (in Mufick) conſiſted of 
flow tuned notes, and was proper for the ex - 
citing perſons to ſobriety and piety. 

lonick MOOD, was for more light and 
foft muſick ; ſuch as pleaſant, amorous ſongs, 
Jiggs, courants, ſarabands. 

Ealict MOOD, was of an airy, ſoft and 
delightful ſound, ſuch as cur Madrigali, and 
was uſeful to allay the paſſions by means of 
its greateful variety and melodious harmony. 

The Lydian MOOD, was a ſolemn grave 
muſick, and the compoſition or deſcant was 
of ſlow. time, adapted to ſacred hymns, &c, 

The Phrygian MOOD, was a warlike 
muſick, fit for trumpets, hautboys, and ſuch 
like martial inſtruments; in order to animate 
and raiſe the mir.ds of men to undertake mili- 
try atchievements. | 

MOODY (movic, Sax.) ſullen, &c, 

MOON (mona, Sax.) one of the ten ſe- 
condary planets, being the earth's ſatellite or 
attendant, being only 60 ſemi-diameters of 
the earth removed from it, which traverſes 
thro the zodiack in 27 days, 7 hours and 41 
minutes, but does not overtake the ſun in 
els than 29 days, 12 hours and 44 minutes. 

© moon was an ancient. idol of England, 

_ and worſhipped by the Britaim in the form 

of a beautiful maid, having her head covered, 
Aud two ears ſtanding out. 


M O 

The form of this idol ſeems ſomewhat 
ſtrange and ridiculous, for being made for 
a woman, ſhe hath a ſhort coat like a man; 
but it is more ſtrange to ſee her hood with 
two ſuch long ears. The holding of a moon, 
before her breaſt, may ſeem to have been de- 
ſigned to expreſs what ſhe is; but the reaſon 
of her chaperon with long ears, as alſo of 
her ſhort coat and piked ſhoes, has not, that 
I find, been explained by the' learned, This 
idol was worſhipped by our Saxon anceſtors, 
and from it Monday takes its name. See 
the figure, 


7 * 


. 8 


MOON, the common people in ſome coun- 
ties in England, are accuſtomed at the prime 
of the moon to ſay; It is 4 fine moon, God 
bleſs ber; which ſome imagine to proceed 


lands) where the women make a. curtely to 


do ſtill retain a touch of this geotiliſm, 
who gettiag up upor, and ſetting aſtride on 
a gate or ſtile the firſt night of a- moon 
they ſay, | 

All bail to the moon, all hail to thee ; 

I prithee, good moon, declare to me, 

T bis night wvbo my h:\ſband ſpall be. 

The moon was worſhipped by the ancient 
Heathens, under ſeveral names and ſeveral 


ſhapes, 


1 


from a blind zeal, retained from the ancient 
Iriſh, who worſhipped the moon, or from = 
.| cuſtom in Scotland (particularly in the high- 


the new moon; and ſome Engliſþ women. 
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As the moon at her firſt appearance was 
- worſhipped in the fotm of a woman clothed 
in white garments, and holding in her hand 


a burning torch z when ſhe was half full 
with a baſket of f 
the full in a dark-coloured garment. 
As Funo, ſhe was. honoured with the or- 
-naments of a queen, i ae * 3 
As Diana, ſhe was worſhipped in the ha- 
bit of a woman, holding a torch in one hand, 
two ſnakes in the other, a bow and arrows 
on her ſhoulders, fitting in a chariot drawn 
by white deers. 2 | 
As Venus, ſhe was repreſented as a woman 
naked, crowned with roſes, and rifing out of 
the ſea. | = 
As Lucina, ſhe was crowned with the herb 
dittany, and holding in her hand a burning 


} 


- — 


torch. | 


As Ceres, ſhe was repreſented as a matron, 
with a ſheaf of corn on her head, | 
As Hecate, the was worſhipped in the ſhape 
of a monſter, having three heads. | 
'The MOON (in her Decrement) is in her 
waining. | 
The MOON (in her Detriment) is in her 
eclipſe. | | 


* 
1 


_ The MOON (in her Complement) is when 


the is at full. | 
The MOON increſſant, is the ſame as in 

her increment. ' | 
MOON'-STRUCK, ſmitten by the moon, 

planet ftruck, Milton, | 


To MOOR a Ship a Proviſe, (Sea Term) | 


ie to have an anchor in the river, and a haw- 
ſer on ſhore ; in this caſe they ſay, the ſhip is 
moored with her head a-ſhore. | 
; MOOR (moon, Sax.) a marſh or fen; alſo 

a heath or barren ground. | 
MOOR ISE, pertaining to Moors, & c. 
MO!QUA 7 a frenzical riot of ſome Mabome- 
MUCK tans who have returned from 
Mecca, againſt thoſe who have not profeſſed 
Mabometaniſm. He that runs the Mogue or 
Meck, takes his dagger in his hand, whoſe 
blade is uſually half poiſoned, and running 
about the ſtreets kills all thoſe he meets, who 
are not Mahbometans, till he is killed himſelf, 
"pretending to believe that he ſerves God and 
Mabomet, by killing their enemies. When 
one of theſe madmen is ſlain, all the. Mabo- 
metan rabble run to him, ard bury him like 


a ſaint, every one contributing to make a no- 


- ble burial for him. | 
MOR'AL; Senſe, the ſaculty whereby we 
diſcern or perceive what is good, virtuous, 
Sc. in actions, manners, characters, Cc. 
MOR AL Certainty, is a very ſtrong pro- 
« babivity, in contradiſitinction to a mathema- 
tical demonſtration. | 
MORAL Inpaſſibilicy, is what is otherwiſe 
called a very great and almoſt inſuperable 


difficulty, in oppoſition to a phyſical. or natu- | 


val impoſſibility, | 


MORAL Ph1loſophy, that which is other- | 


| 


it; and when the was at 


had 


* 


MO 


wiſe called Ethicks, and is a ſcience that 
teaches the directing and forming our man- 
ners; = 7 the nature and reaſon of ac- 
tion; and Thews how we may acquire that 
happineſs that is agreeable to human nature. 

MORAL a#7ans, are ſuch as render a ra- 
tional or free agent good or evil, and fo of 
conſequence rewardable or puniſhable, becauſe 
he doth them. + x | 

MORALIST (erat, F.) one who 
teaches the duties of lite. ys 

The advice given by a great morgbft to his 
friend was, that he ſhoyld n his paſ- 
ſions; and let that be the work of reaſyn, 
— would certainly be the work of time, 


ORALITY (moralite, F. from moral, F.) 
1. The doctrine of the duties of life ; 
ethicks. The ſyſtem. of morality, to be ga- 
thered out of the writings of ancient ſages, 
fall very ſhort of that delivered in the Gel. 
pel. Swift's Miſcel. 

A neceſſity of finning is as impoſſible in 
morality, as any the greateſt difficulty in na- 
ture. Baker on Learning. 

2. The form of action which makes it the 
ſubje& of reward or puniſhment, 

The morality of an action is founded in the 
freedom of that principle, by virtue of which 
it is in the agent's power, having all things 
ready and requiſite to the performance of an 
action, either to perform or not perform it. 
South's Sermons, 

MORALITY or Moral Philoſophy, is 2 
conformity to thoſe unalterable obligations 
which reſult from the nature of our exiſtence, 
and the neceſſary relation of life, whether to 
Gad as our Creator, or to man as our fellow- 
creature, or it is the doctrine of virtue, in 
order to attain the greateſt happineſs, and 
hath. theſe three parts, E:bicks, Oeconomicis 
and Pol:tichs, | 2 

Socrates is faid to have been the firſt philo- 
ſopher, who ſet himfelf about reforming oi 
manners; for till his time, the whole buline(s 


| of the philoſophers was the ſtudy of the 


heavenly bodies; tho“ Pythagoras ſhewed 
Socrates the way, yet the ſpecimen that 
he gave was very imperfect; he deducing his 
rules of Morality, from the obſervations of 
nature, which'parc of knowledge he acquired 
by converſing with the Egyptian prieſts. | 
The main aim of Pythagoras's moral doc - 
trine, was to purge the mind from the im- 
purities of the body, and from the clouds of 
the imagination.” His morality ſeems to have 
had mere parity and piety in it, than the 
other ſyſtems, but leſs exactneſs; his maxim 
being only'x bare explication of divine wor- 
ſhin, of natural honeſty, of modeſty, integtl. 
ty, publick ſpiritedneſs, and other common 
offices of life. F.-Y 
The golden verſes which go under the 
name of' Pythagoras, were attributed to his 
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M O 
practice, as the theory of Etbicls. 
in the time of the firſt conſuls of Rome, his 
ſect was in that repute, that to be a wiſe 
man and a Pytbagorean, were accounted terms 
equivalent. 

To this morality of Pythagoras, Socrates 
added ſettled principles, and reduced it into 
method; his main deſign was to reform and 
purge the philoſophy of Pythagoras. His 


whole doctrine was one continued leſſon of 


virtue, He eſtabliſhed it as a rule of diſcourſe, 
to treat of the moſt ſerious ſubjects, without 
ah air of too much ſeriouſneſs, knowing that 
to pleaſe, was the ſureſt method to perſuade ; 
and therefore his morals gained admittance, 
by a ſeeming eaſineſs and agreeableneſs, 

That doctrine of morality that was left 
him by his maſter Sccrates, was improv'd by 
Plato, who carried each virtue to its laſt 
height and accompliſhment, by mixing his 
ideas, on the univerſal principle of philoſophy 
His philoſophy a- 
bounds with good leſſons, which tend either 
to the encouragement of virrue, or diſcounte- 
pancing of vice. Diogenes was contemporary 
with Plato, and commenc'd a ſevere pique 
2gainſt him, deſigning to expoſe the eafineſs 
and gentility of Plato, by an affeQtation of 
rigour. The foundation of. his morals were a 
vain haughtineſs and moroſeneſs of temper. 
Plate firſt rectified the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, which Pere Rapin ſays, 
Secrates learned from Pythagoras, Pythagoras 
from the Egyptians, and the Egyptians from 
the Hebrews, by the travels and converſe of 
Abrabam, | 
' Ariſtotle formed the doftrine of Plato his 
maſter, into a, more regular body, by diſtin- 
gviſhing the characters of publick and private 
virtue, &c, 


So that 


| regular deſires, which the 


But after all, this morality of Ariſtotle's, 
as well as that of Socrates and Plate, is only 
capable of making a philoſopher ; but bas not 
ſtrength enough to make an honeſt man, 
without the ſublime philoſophy of Chriſtiani- 
ty ; tho* this morality had a fine notion, ſuf- 
ficient to teach'a man to know his duty ; yet 
It was not ſufficient to engage. him to love 
and embrace it. pf the 

The morals of Zeno and Epicur:s having 
made a great noiſe in the world, Ethics from 
that time began to be cultivated more than 
any other part of philoſophy, and the ſum- 
mum bonum was the main ſubject that was 
danded about, according to the various opi- 
mons, and ſometimes according to the com- 
plexion and conſtitutions of philoſophers : 
ſome placing it in one thing, and ſome in 
another, till they had multiply's to that de- 
Sree, that Varro reckons up 288 different 
opinions. After Zeus and Epicurus, we find 


— — 


"0 new draught of morality. Indeed there 
are Theopbraftus's characters, which are very 
800d leſfons of manners j and Tully's offices, 


which axe founded upon the ſevereſt virtue; 


Ss 
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and Senecas morals, which are leſs pure and 
exact; and Pliny gives us ſome bright and 
forcible ſtrokes of morality ; but Epictetus 
is the moſt rational of the Sroicks ; but the 
Cbriſian revelation has opened a way for ſuch 
refined Erhicks, that it makes all the hea- 
then morality appear to be dark and trivia). 

The brightneſs of the Chriſtian Morality 
amazed the Pagans themſelves; and the lives 
of the primitive Chriſtians were ſo ſeverely 
ſober, that they were conſtant leſſons of mo- 
rality to the Heathens; which put them upon 


reducing their mora's to a purer ſtandard : ſo 


that at laſt it became ſo ſevere, as to vie with 
that of the Chriſtians ; and moſt of the phi. 


loſophers, in the time of Antonius, joined 


themſelves to the Stoicks. But, as a certain 
author ſays, all the Heathen or Stoick Mora- 
wo appeared to be ſo weak, that they ſoon 
fell 


into the contempt of all ſuch as ſeriouſly. 


gave themſelves to the ſtudy of virtue and a 
good life. For as to what Zeno taught con- 
cerning the indifference to pleaſure and pain, 
glory and infamy, wealth and poverty, this 
was never really found, but under the diſci- 
pline of faith. And beſides the contentment 
and felicity under ſufferings, which was ſo 
much boaſted of by the heathen ſages, it was 
never made good but by Chriſtian examples: 
and that the ſum of the philoſophical virtue 
of the Heathens, upon a ſtrict enquiry, ſeem - 


ed to be nothing but an art to conceal mens 


vices, and to flatter their pride z becauſe the 
utmoſt that it could perform, was only to fill 
the mind with falſe ideas of conſtancy and 


reſolution ; but the Chriſtians brought them 


into an acquaintance with their real infirmities, 
and inſſructed them how to reſtrain their ir- 
were allowed to 
enjoy by their former inſtitutions, | The new 
evangelical morals were eſtabliſhed by the new 
doctrine of theſe, new lights; as St. Ball, 
St, Chryſoftom, St. Jerom, St. Ambroſe; St. 
Auſtiz, Ic. have been the moſt emigelit an- 
cient expoſitors of this divine morally... _ 
MORAS'S (moratz, Dan.) a marth, fen, 
or low toift ground, to Which waters drain 
from higher ground, and have 1b deſcent” to 
carry them off. in 
MOR'BIDNESS (of morbidus, L.) diſe 
eaſednels, unſour.dneſs of conſtitution. 


MOR'BID (in, Painting) a term uſed of 


very fat fleſh very ſtrongly expreſſed,  ,... 

MORBUS Pernaculus (th epide mical ot 
common diſeaſe) à diſeaſe which zffeets a 
great many perſons in the ſame country "the 
cauſe of it being peculiar to the country 
where it reigns; as.intermitting*fevers to thoſe 
who inhabit marſhy places, a flux in ſeveral 
parts of the Weft Indies and Teladd; the 
ſcurvy in Holland, &c. ack aha 

MORDA'CIOUSNESS (merdacitas, L.) 
bitingneſs, corroding quality. *' AS ON 

MOR DENT (werdens, L.) biting. * 
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MOR/DICANTNESS (of merdicans, L.) 


bitingneſs. | i. nd 
MO'REL or (with Herbalifs) the 
Petty MOREL herb garden night- 
MOREO'VER (of mæge and open, Sax.) 
and beſides. 
MORES (Nerth Country) high and 
 MAURES S open places; in other places 


it is uſe for low and boggy grounds, 

MORT'/GAGE (of mort, F. of mortuus, 
L. and gaper, F. a pledge) a pawn of lands, 
tenements, Ge. 

To MORT'GAGE( (of mort and gager, 
F. to pledge) to pawn lands, &c. 

MORTGCAGEE/, the party to whom any 
thing is mortgaged, 

MORT'GAGER, the party who pawns 
or mortgages, | 

MORT'A (Aegis, Gr.) the goddeſs of f Ily. 

MORI'GEROUSNESS (of morigerus, L.) 
obedientneſs. _ 7 
Maid MO'RIAN a boy dreffed in a 
Maid MAR RION girl's habit, having 
his head gaily trimmed, who dances with the 
morris-dancers. | 


MORSE, a ſea ox, an amphibious animal, | 
me red iron, of 


living ſometimes in the ſea, and ſometimes 
on land; he is in ſize about the bigneſs of an 
ox ; but in ſhape rather reſembes that of a 
lion ; his ſkin is twice as thick as a bull's 
hide; his hair is ſhort, like that of a ſeal ; 
his teeth are as large as an elephant's, like 
them in form, and as good ivory ; and train 
oil is made of his paunch. | 

MOR'SUS Diaboli (with Anatom.) the 
outer ends of the Tube Fallopiane (i. e. thoſe 
next to the ovaria) becauſe their edges there 
appear jagged and torn. « | 

MOR'TAISE (in Carpentry) or as our car- 
penters call it, Mortiſe ; is a ſquare piece of 
wood, with a ſquare hole thro* it, which is 
properly the mortiſe, being to faſten another 
piece init, E | 

MORTAL (mortalis, I., mortel, F.) 1. 
Subject to death, doom'd ſome time to die. 
* powers, where ſhall we find ſuch 

e 


Which of you will be mortal to redeem _ 
Man's mortal crime : and juſt, - th* unjuſt to 
* 2 © Milton, 

. Know, | 
The day thou eateſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreft, inevitably thou ſhalt die; 
From that day morta/; and this happy fate 
Shalt loſe, Milt. Par. Left, b. viii. 
2. Deadly, deſtructive, procuring death. 
| r The fruit : 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte, 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
| Milton, 
afe in the hand of one difpoſing power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal . 8 
. Pope's Efſay en Man, 
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4. Human ; belonging to man. 

. The voice of God 

To mortal ear is dreadful; they beſeech 

That Moſes might to them report his will, 

And terror ceaſe, 2 
| Milt. Par. Loſt, b. xii, 

MORTAL (in a Figurative Senſe) cruel, 
bitter, great. 

MORTALNESS (mortalitas, L.) deadli. 
| neſs, dying or killing nature. 

Bills of MORTALITY, the weekly bill; 
compiled by the pariſh clerks about London; 
giving an account of the number of perſons 
which die of each diſeaſe ; and alſo of thoſe 


| who were born every week. 


MOR'TAR Piece (with Gunners) a thick, 
ſhort ſort of cannon, having a very large bore, 
mounte on a very low, ſtreng carriage, with 
wooden wheels of one intire piece, for throw- 
ing of bombs, carcaſſes, &c. 

Land MOR TARS (in Gunxery) are of dif- 


ferent ſorts, the moſt common are 10, 13, 


14 and 15 inches diameter. They are mount- 
ed on a very thick plank 3 but have no 
wheels, but upon a march are laid upon 2 
block carriage. 

Cohorn MORTARS, are made of ham- 


four inches di- 
ameter at the 
bore, in length 
ten inches and 
a half, in the 
chace nine in- 
ches, being fix- 
ed upon a piece 
of oak twenty | 
inches in length, ten and a half in breadth ; 
and betwixt three or four in thickneſs; they 
ſtand fixt at forty-five degrees of elevation, 
and throw hand- gretiades as all other hand- 
mortars do, See the figure, 

Hand MORTARS, are alſe of ſeveral 
' ſorts, as 
Tinker: MORTARS, which are fixed at 
the er:d of a ſtaff about four foot and a balf 
long, and the other end being ſhed with iron 
to ſtick in the ground, while a ſoldier keeps 
it in an elevation with one hand, and fires it 
with the other, 

Firelock MORT ARS, are fixed in a ſtock, 
with a lock like a firelock, and ſwing between 
| two arches of iron, with holes anſwering to 

one another. Theſe ſtand upon a plank cf 
wood, and are portable by one man, from one 
place to another. 
MORTH'LAGA (MopnSlaga, Sax.) 3 
murderer or man ſlayer, ; 
MORTICINOUS (morticinus, L.) dyirt 
of itſelf, not being killed. 
2 MOR'TFIFIED (orte, F. of L.) made 
or grown dead; ſubdued or conquered. 
To MORTIFY acid Spirits (with Chymi/) 
is to mix them with ſuch things as deſtroy 


their ſtrength, or hinder their operation. 5 
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To MOR'TISE (with Carpenters) is 
To MOR'TOISEF to faſten one piece 

of timber into another ; or to fix the. tenon 

of one piece of wood into the hole or mortiſe 
of another, | 

 MORTISE (mortaiſe, F.) the hole made 
in one piece of wood to receive the tenon of 
another piece, 

MOR TMAIN (of mortuur, dead, and ma- 
nus, hand, L.) a name appropriated to ſuch 
ſocieties and corporations as by their conſtitution | 
are immortal; their farms and manors being 
as it were dead to the common-wealth, in 
that they neither deſcend to the people, nor 
revert to the lords; norare liable to the feudal 
ſervice of wards, marriages and reliefs. 

Among the different kinds of eſtates, in 
Mortmain, formerly thoſe belonging to the 
church were moſt conſiderable z for at the 
time of the ſurvey made by Villiam the Con | 

or of all the land in England, the whole 

was found to be 60215 knight's fees, aut of 
which the church was then poſſeſſed of 28015, 
to which additions were ſtill making till the 
time of king Edward I. who being apprehen- 
five the eſtate of the church might grow too 
great, in the 7th year of his reign, procured 
the ſtatute of Mortmainto be made; by which 
it is enacted that no eſtates ſhall be given to 
the church without the leaye of the king; 
and by a ſupplemental proviſion, this act was 
in the 15th year of king Richard 1. made to 
reach all lay fraternities and corporations, 

MORTUARY (in the Canon Law) ſigni- 
fies a gift given by a perſon at his death, as a 
recompence for any perſonal tithes and offer- 
ings, that ſhall have happened nat no have 
been duly paid at his lite time; accordingly 
in former times the deceaſed's beit beaſt was 
commonly given to the prieſt, which tho? it 
was ſometimes bequeathed as a legacy, yet 
where they were cuſtomarily paid, they were 
_— by act of parliament, and ſettled as a due 
debt, 

The antient way of paying the mortuary 
was, by leading or driving, c. the horſe, 
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| The ancients did adorn their floors, pave- 
ments of temples, palaces, &c. in this man- 
ner, eſpecially the Greeks; one of the moſt 
admired curioſities of this kind riow remaining 
is the pavement of the choir of St. Remi 
church at Rbeims, in which is admirably re- 

1. King David playing upon an harp, with 
the words Rex David over his head, 

2. A picture of St. Mierom, about whom are 
the figures and names of all the prophets, 
apoſtles and evangeliſts, ö 

3. The four rivers of the terreſtrial para - 
diſe, with their names, Tigris, Eupbrates, 
Gibon, Phiſon, ; 1 

4. The four ſeaſons of the year. 

. The ſeven liberal arts. 

The twelve months of the year, 
7. The twelve ſigns of the zodiack. 

8. Meſes fitting on a chair, and holding an 
angel on one of his knees. | 

9. The four cardinal virtues, 

10, The four quarters of the world, &c, 

All theſe are done in ſtones not bigger than 
oae*s nail, except ſome white and black tombs, 
and ſome round pieces of ſpotted Faſper, 
with many other cutiofitles; 4 7e 

There are in ſome places Moſaick york 
done in plaiſter. | | 

Some make a diſtinction between Moſaick 
works and inlaid worte; and ſay that each 
little ſtone has but one colour, like the ſtitches 
of needle work, ſo that being cubical ang 
perfectly joined together they imitate the 
figures and ſhadows of painting. But ini 
works they chuſe ſtones that have naturally 
the ſhadowing and colours wanted. 

MOSQUE 7 a publick edifice or place of 
MOSK meeting, where the Mabo- 
metans aſſemble to pray or perform their pub - 
lick de votiong. 

Theſe are ſaid to be all built in a ſquare form 
with good ones; with a ſquare court paved 
with white marble, before the 133 gate, 
with low gallaries round it, the roof being 
ſupported with marble columns: in this court 


cow, Sc. befoxe the corps of the deceaſed at the Turks waſh themſelves before they enter 
his ſuneral. the moſque, altho* it be in winter time, 
By the ſtatute of the 2 1ſt of Henry VIII, | there being a pool and ſeveral cocks for that 
this was converted into a certain ſum of mo- | purpoſe. . | 
ney ; but theſe mortuaries are only payable The walls are all white, excepting thoſe 
in ſome pai ticular places. places where the name of God is written in 
Caput MORT (with Chymifts) the grofs | large Arabick letters, 
and earthy ſubſtance that remains of any | Within the moſks there hang a great num» 
mixt body, after the moiſture has been drawn | ber of lamps, and between the lamps a great 
out. many rings of cryſtal, oſtriches eggs, and other 
MOSA'ICK, belonging to Moſes, curioſities brought from foreign countries, 
MOSAICK Work or rather Myſaic| which make a glittering ſhew when the lamps 
MOSAICK I Work; (ſo called as are lighted, Upon the top of the moſques is a 
ſome ſay, from the Muſea of the Greeks, creſcent or half moon, that being the arms of 
which adorned both out and infide with it, | the empire, as the Roman Catbolick churches 
and from whom Pliny ſays they were derived) have a croſs, : 
a work compoſed of many little ſtones or About every moſque thereare 6 high towers, 
other matters of different colours, ſo diſpoſed | to each of which are three little open galleries 
28 to repreſent divers ſhapes of ornaments, one above another; theſe towers, as well as the 
_» TOY "" SIP 3 
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moſques, are covered with lead adorned with 
gildings and other ornaments, and are called 
. mnarets, from theſe men call, the people to 
Prayers, they not uſing bells. 
To each moſque there generally belongs an 
hoſpital, where all travellers, of what nation 
or religion ſoever, are entertained for three 
days, and to each moſque there is a place 
called Tarbe, which is the burying- place of the 
founder, within which is a tomb about ſix or 
* ſeven feet long, covered with a large covering 
of green velvet or ſatin; at each end of which 
Nand two candleſtieks, with two wax tapers ; 
about which are placed many ſeats for thoſe 
that read the Alcorax for the ſoul of the 
deceaſed. 

It is unlawfol to enter a moſque with ſhoes 
or ſtockings on, and for that reaſon the pave- 
ment js ſpread with ſtuff ſewed like fillets, at 
a ſmall diſtance from one another; of theſe 
the moſques are full, and each fillet is ſufficient 
to hold-a row of men kneeling, fitting or proſ- 
trated according. to the times of their ce- 
remonies. | | 
It is unlawful for women to enter into the 
moſques, and therefore they ſtay without in 
the porches, | | 

They have neither altars nor images, but 
when they pray they turn their faces towards 
Mecca where Mabomet's tomb is. 3 

The MOSQUE at Medina in Arabia Felix | 
is ſupported by 400 pillars, furniſhedwit h 
300 ſilver lamps, and is called by ,the Turks, 
mos a liba, or moſt holy; becauſe in it lies the 
coffin of their prophet, covered with a cloth 
of gold, under à canopy of filver curiouſly 
embroidered, Which the Baſſa of Egypt is 
obliged to renew yearly by the Grand Signior's 
order, and then the old one being cut into 
reliques is ſold at great prices. 
The MOSQUE at Mecca in Arabia and the 
birth place of Mabomet is very lofty, raiſed in 
the form of a, dome, with two beautiful tow- 
ers of extraordinary height and architecture; it 
hath above oo gates, and a window over every 
gate, and is, greatly adorned on the inſide. 

MOSCHET'TOES 7 a ſmall nation of 

| MOSKIT/TOES 5 Indians on the north 
ſide of the continent of America, near cape 
Gratia Dies, ho tho“ they have no form of 
government among them, yet hold the king 
of England for their ſovereign, and learn 
and uſe the Exgliſh tongue, being very friendly 
to the Engliſh, and account the governor of 
Jamaica to be one of the greateſt princes in 
the; world. 1 5 | 

This people are, ſo very dextrous in throw- 
ing and avoiding darts, that they will defend 
themſelves againſt them althoꝰ they are thrown 
very thick, | . 

MOS'CHUS ( e-, Gr.) a ſort of per- 
fume well known ; or the little beaſt like a 
goat, of which it is bred, L. | 

MOSE, a beaſt in New England twelve 
feet high, the body as big as a bull's, the neck 

like a {tag's, the legs ſhort, the tail longer 


M O 
than a buck's, and the tips of the horns 
twelve feet aſunder. | 

MOS'SINESS (meoyignerpe, Sax.) ful. 
neſs bf moſs, or being moily. 

MOST'LY (meyezlic, Sax.) for the moſt 

art. 

MO'TACISM (with Gram.) is a vowel 
following the letter m, L, | 

MOTHER (mo dor, Sax. moder, Dan, 
moeder, Dutch) 1. A woman that has born 
a child; correlative to ſon or daughter. 

2. That which has produced any thing, 
Alas, poor country ! it cannot 
Be called our mot ber, but our grave. 
Wb Shakeſpeare, 

MOTHER ; Had at the birth, native. 
For whatſoever mother wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. FHubberd. 

Cecilia came, | 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With nature's ; mother wit, and arts unknown 
before. Dryden. 

To MOTHER, to gather concretion. 

MOTHER HOOD, the office or charac- 
ter of a ma ther. | NO 
Thou ſhall ſee the bleſſed mother maid, 
Exalted more for being 4 
Than for her intereſt of Mot ber bood. Donne. 

MOTHERLESS, deſtitute of a mother, 
orphan of a mother. | 

MOTHER Tongues, are ſuch languages as 
ſeem to have no dependance upon, derivation 
from, or affinity with one another. Some 
have been of opinion, that at the confuſion of 
languages at the building of Babel, there were 
formed 70 or 72 languages. But biſhop Nil- 
kins and others are of opinion, that there were 
not ſo many, nor that men did then diſperſe 
into ſo many colonies, 

There have been, and at this time there are 
in the world a far greater number. Pliny and 
Strabo relate, that in Dioſcuria, a town of 
Colchos, there were men of 300 nations, and 
ſo many diſtin languages, did reſort thither 
on account of traffick. | 

Some hiſtorians relate, that in every 30 
miles of that vaſt continent, and almoſt in 
every particular valley of Peru, a diſtin 
language or mother tongue to them was 
ſpoken. | 

And Purchaſe ſpeak of 1000 diſtinct lan- 
guages ſpoken by the inhabitants of north 
America about Florida. | 
| Fulius Scaliger aſſerts, that there are n 
more than eleven mother tongues vſed in 
Europe, of which four are of more general 
uſe and large extent, and the other ſeven © 
a narrower extent and uſe. Thoſe of the 
larger extent are, ; 

1, The Greeks, which in ancient times 
was uſed in Zurope, Afia and Africa, which 
alſo did by difperſion and mixture with other 


people, degenerate into ſeveral dialects. bag 
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the Attick, Doric, olict, Tonich, 

2. The Latin, which, tho” it is much of 
it derived from the Greek, had anciently four 
dialects, as Petrus Crinitus ſhe ws out of Varro. 
From the Latins are derived the Italian, Sta- 
riſ and French. ; 

. The Teutonick or German, which is now 
diſtinguiſhed into upper and lower, 

The upper Teutonick has two notable dia- 
lets, 1. the Daniſh, Scandian, or as it may 
be called the Gothick 3 to which the language 
uſed in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Iſland 
do appertain, 2. The Saxon, from which 
much of the Engliſp and Scotch are derived, 


and alſo the Frizian languages, and thoſe 


languages on the north of the Eve. 

4. The Sclawonick, which extends itſelf 
thro! many large territories, tho' not without 
ſome variation, as Bobemia, Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, Lithuania, Muſcovia, Poland and Van- 
dalia, this is ſaid to be a language uſed by 60 
ſeveral nations. o 
The languages of leſſer extent are, 

1. The Albaneſe or old Eprrotick, now in 
uſe in the mountainous parts of Ex irus, 

2. The European T artar or Scythian, from 
which ſome ſuppoſe the Ii nn its original, 

3. As for the Turkiſh tongue, that original- 
ly is no other but the Afiatick Tartarian 
tongue, mixed with Armenian, Perſian, much 
Arabick, and ſome Greet, ' 

4. The Hungarian, uſed in the greateſt part 
of that kingdom, | 
5. The PFinnich, uſed in Finland and 
Lapland. 

6. The Cantabrian, in uſe with the B/ 
catners, who live near the ocean on the Py- 
reneas hills, which border both on Spain and 
France, 9 TA | 
7. The Triſh, from thence brought over 
into ſome parts of Scotland, which Mr. Cam- 
den ſuppoſes to be derived from the Welſp. 

8. The old Gauliſb or Britiſh, ſtill pre- 
ſerved in Wales, Cornwall and Britain in 

rance, 

To theſe Mr. Brerezvood adds four more. 

1. The Arabick that is now uſed in the 
fieep mountains of Granada, which however 
b No mother tongue, being a diale&t of the 

cbreau. | 
2. The Cauchian, uſed in eaſt Friezland, 

3. The Hlyrian, in the iſland Veggia. 

4. The tant ian, on the north-ſide of 


ungary. 


MOTHER- Hod (of mo denhod, Sax.) | 


e ſtate or re ation of a mather. 
MOTHER Churches, are ſuch as have 
founded or erected others. 


 MOTH'ERING, a cuſtom Mill retained 


in many places of England, of viſiting pa- 
rents on Mid-lent Sunday; and it ſeems to be 
called Mothering, from the reſpect in old 
ume paid to the Mother Church, It being 
the cuſtom for people in popiſh times to viſit 
their mother church on Mid-/ent Sunday, and 


f 


K 


; 


& 
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to make their offerings at the bigh altar, 
MOTHERLESS (of moYep-leap, Sax.) 

having no mother. | 
MOTH'ERLINESS (of mogen and xe- 

licnerre, Sax.) motherly affeQtion, beha- 


. viour, Sc, 


MOTH/ERLY (of mothen, Sax.) having 


a white ſubſtance on it by reaſon of age; as 


liquors. 

MO'TION (motio, L.) a moving or chang- 
ing place. | 

MOTION, the action of a natural body 
which moves or ſtirs it; alſo an inclination 
alſo a propoſal or overture; alſo inſtance or 
requeſt. | 

Proper MOTION, is a removal out of one 
proper place into another; as the motion of a 
wheel in a clock. | | 5 

In proper MOTION, is the paſſage of a 
body out of one common place into another 
common place, as that of a clock when moy- 
ed in a ſhip, 

Abſelute MOTION (with Philoſopbers) is 
the changing of the abſolute place, of any 
body that moves; ſo that the ſwiftneſs of 
its motion will be meaſured by the quantity 
of the abſolute ſpace, which the moving 
body has run through. | | 

Simple MOTION, 
from ſome one power. 

Compound MOTION, is one produced by 
ſeveral conſpiring powers. 

Relative MOTION (with Phil:ſophers) is 
a change of the relative place of a body that 
moves, the ſwiftneſs of which is eſtimated or 
meaſured by the quantity of relative ſpace, 
which the thing moving runs over. 

The MOTION of the Spirit, is called agi- 
tation, whereby the ſpirit agitates itſelf in the 
matter, ſeeking to inform it. 

The MOTION of the light, is that where- 
by the light and the heat diffuſe themſelves 
into all the parts. 

The MOTION of Matter, is eightfold, of 
expanſion, contraction, aggregation, ſympa- 
thy, continuity, impulſion, libration and 
liberty. 1 | 

The MOTION of Expanſion, is that 
whereby the matter being rarified with heat, 


one that is produced 


dilates itſelf of its own accord, ſeeking larger 


room. 

The MOTION contraction, is that 
whereby the matter is contracted, betaking 
itſelf into a narrower ſpace by condenſation, 

The MOTION of aggregation, is when 
a hody is carried to its connaturals. 

The MOTION of Sympathy, is that 
whereby a like body is drawn to its like, | 

The MOTION of Antipathy, is that 
where an unlike body is driven away by its 
contrary. 

The MOTION of Cominuity, is that 
whereby matter follows matter, ſhunning diſ- 
continuity, 

The MOTION V Imfulſizn or Ceſſion, is 
that 
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chat whereby matter yields to matter that ſp 


preſſeth upon it. | 
The MOTION of Libration, is that where | 
in the parts. wave themſelves to and fro, that 
they may be rightly placed in the whole, 

he MOTION of Liberty, is that where- 
by a body, a pa | 
moved out of its place, and yet not plucked a- 
way, returns thither again. 

MOTION of a Bomb or Cannes Ball, is 
the progreſs it makes in the air after it is de- 
livered, and is of three ſorts; as 

Violent MOTION of a Ball, is the firſt, 
expulſion of it, when the powder has work - 


ed its effect upon the ball; or ſo fat as the | th 


ball or bomb may be ſuppoſed to go in a 
right line. 

Mixt MOTION of a Ball, is when the 
weight of the bomb or ball begins to over- 
come the force that was given by the powder. 

Natural Motion of a Ball, is when the 
bomb or ball is falling. | 

Natural MOTION, is ſuch a motion as 


rt thereof being violently | 


has its principle or moving force within the 
moving body, as that of a ſtone falling to- 
wards the earth, | 

Violent MOTION, is a motion, the prin- | 
ciple of which is without, and againſt which 
the moving body makes a refiftance, as the 
motion of a ſtone thrown upwards, 

Pretty MOTION (with Horſemen) a term 
uſed to ſignify the freedom of the fore-legs, 
when a horſe bends them much upon the 
manage; alſo when a horſe trots right out, 
and keeps his body firait, and his head high, 
and s his fore-legs handſomly. 

The Laws of MOTION (according to Sir. 
Tſaac Newton) are, 

1, That every body will continue its kate, 
either of reſt or motion, uniformly forward 
in a right line, unleſs it be made to change 
that ſtate by ſome force impreſſed upon it. 

2. That the change of motion is in pro- 
portion to the moving force expreſſed ; ald is 
always according to the direction of that right 
line in which the force is expreſſed. 

3. That reaction is always equal and con- 
trary to action; or, which is the ſame thing, 
the mutual actions of two bodies are equal, 
and directed towards contrary parts; as when 
one body preſſes and draws another, tis as 
much preſſed and drawn by that body. 

Animal MOTION, is that whereby the 
fituation, figure, magnitude, Sc. of the 
parts, members, Fc. of animals are changed, 
and is either, | 

Spontaneous MOTION F which is that 

Muſcular MOTION performed by 
means of the muſcles, at the direction or 
command of the will. 

Natural MOTION is that motion 

In voluntary MOTION { that is effected 
without direction or command of the will. 

Diurnal MOTION } (in Aftren.) is mo- 

Primary MOTION c 


tion wherewith al! 
the heavenly bodies, in the whole mundane U 


MO 


appear. to revolve every day round the 


here, 
earth from Eaſt to Ns 


Second MOTIONS (in Ffiron,) is that 
Proper MOTION net, ſtar, 
or the like, advances a certain ſpace every 


day from Weſt towards Eaff, 

MOTION (in Muſick) is the manner of 
beating the meaſure, to haſten or ſlacken 
the time of the pronunciation of the worde 
or notes, 

MOTION (in Mechanicks) the inſide of 2 
Watch. | 

To MOVE 4 court of Fudicature, is to 
propoſe a matter to it, in order to obtain 
eir directions, &c, 


MOVE'ABLEN (mobilitas, L.) ca- 
MOBILITY 5 pableneſs of being 


MOVEABLE Signs (with Afro!.) ate 
Aries, Cancer, Libra and Capricorn, which 
are ſo called, becauſe they make the changes 
of the ſeaſons, in ſpring, ſummer, autumn 
and winter, They are alſo called Cardinal 
Signs. | 
OUL'DERING (of molde, Sax.) 
* Sc.) falling or crumbling into duſt, 

C 


MOULDINESS (probably of mol nad, 
Sax, or of mucidus, L.) a ſort of hoarineſ; 
by reaſoh of ftaleneſs, as bread, &c. 

MOULD'ING (of amoulder, Span.) any 
thing caſt in a mould. 

MOU'LINET (in Mechanicks) a roller, 
which being croſſed with two levers, is uſually 
apply'd to cranes, capſtans, Ce. and other 
wachines for raiſing things of great weight. 

MOUND (g. mundus, L, the world) a ball 
or globe with a croſs upon it, which kings, 
Sc. are repreſented with in their coronation 
robes, holding in their left hand, as they do 
a ſcepter in their right. It repreſents the ſo- 
vereign majeſty and juriſdiction of kings; 
and by the roundneſs of the mound, and the 
enſigning thereof with the croſs, Guillim ſays, 
is fignified, that the religion and faith of Ch 
ought to be received, and religiouſly embraced 
throughout his dominions, which high duty 
is refiding in his own ſovereign power. 

MOUND (of Plaiſter of Paris) the quan- 
tity of 3000 pounds. We. 

MOUNT Egg with Tin Miners) a diffe- 
rent ſlug in the bottom of the float, that 
which remains after tin is melted down, and 
remelted from the burnt oar ; which tho' it 
is of a tin colour, yet is ef an iron nature, 
as has been diſcovered by applying a magnet 
to it. 

MOUN'TAINOUSNESS (mentanus, L. 
e F. and neſt) the having, or che 


fulneſs of high hills. 


MOURN ING, for relations or friends has 
been and ſtill is expreſſed, by different people 
after different manners ; ſome expreſſing the 
grief by tearing their Hair and garments, 


beating their breaſts, pulling off their heed- 
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dotbes and throwing duſt and aſhes upon Muppy, of or pertaining to, having ot 


their heads, inſtead of perfumed unguents, 
with which they were ſprinkled or ſmeared, 
on occaſion of gladneſs and feſtivity, ATT 

The ancient Fews were wont neither to 
waſh nor anoint themſelves during the time 
of mourning, but wore their clothes dirty 
and torn, or elſe put on ſackcloth, 7. e. trait 
cloths without plaits or folds, made of camels 
hait, or ſome other coarſe matter; they went 
bare-headed and footed, but covered their 
face z they faſted till ſun-ſetting, and then 
eat only bread or pulſe, and drank water. 

They. kept themſelves retired, fitting on 
the ground or lying in aſhes, in deep filence, 
ſeldom ſpeaking, except to vent their grief 
by mournful complaints. This laſted for re- 
lations for ſeven days, and upon extraordinary 
occaſions, a month. N 

MOUSE (mur, Sas. mut, L.) an animal 
well known. 

MOUTH (moth, Sax.) a well known part 
of the body of an animal; that part of the 
human face conſiſting of the lips, the gums, 
the infide of the cheeks, and the palate. 

MOUTH'FUL muthpull, Sax.) that may 
well be put into the mouth at once. 

A fine MOUTH (Horſemanſbip) a horſe 
is ſaid to have a fine mouth that ſtops if the 
horſeman does but bend his body back wards, 
and raiſe his hand, without ſtaying for the 
check of the bridle; ſuch a mouth is alſo 
called ſenſible, light and loyal. 


A fix*'d MOUTH (with Horſemen) is 
A certain MOUTH I when a horſe does 
not chuck or beat upon the hand, 


A falſe MOUTH (with Horſemen) is, when | 
tho' the parts of a horſe's mouth look well, | 
and are well formed, it is nor at all ſenſible, 

A MOUTH of @ full Appul (with Horſe- 
men) i, e. a mouth of a full reſt upon the 
hand; is the mouth of the horſe that has not 
the tender nice ſenſe of ſome fine mouths ; 
but nevertheleſs has a fixed and certain reſt, 
ſuffers a hand that is a little hard, without 
hacking or beating upon the hand. 

MOW'ER (mapan, Sax.) one who cuts 
down graſs. | 

MOY'LE (with Gard*ners) a graft or eyon. 

MUC'CULENCY (mucculentus, L.) 

MUCCULENTNESS { fnottineſs. 

MUCH '(muchio, Ital.) a great - error 

MU'CIDNESS (mucedo, L.) muſtineſs, 

 MUCILAG/INOQUSNESS (of mucilago, 
L.) fulnefs' of mucilage, ot à vicious ſort of 
ſubſtance.” | 


MUCKI MESS (of meox, filth, and nerre, 
Sax.) dirtineſs, &c. 

MUC'OUS 'Glands (with Anatom.) three 
_—_ which empty themſelves into the Ure- 


MUC OUSNESS (mucofitas, L.) ſnottineſs. 
MU/CULENT ( miculentus, L.) full of 


ſnot or ſnivel., 
MU'CULENTNESS (muculentis, L.) 
inottinefs 


* * 


the time of the civil wars in t 
king Charles I. among other of his ſcandalous 


full of mud, thick with dregs, &c, 
MUD'/DINESS (perhaps of modder, Dut. 


and neſs) the having mud, being muddy. 
M- DLED, half drunk, tipſy. 


MUFTI (with the Turks) the head or chief 


prieſt of the Mabometan religion, who makes 
a great figure in the ſtate, and muſt neceſſa- 


rily be apply'd to, when there happens a de- 
bate about depoſing the Sultan, yet never- 


theleſs if he falls under the diſpleaſure of the 
Grand Signior, is liable to be depoſed him- 
ſelf; while he is in his office, he is eftcemed 
the oracle of their law, and is apply'd to in 
all doubtful and difficult caſes. 

To MUFFLE (from manfie, F. a winter 
glove.) 1. To cover from the weather, 

His muffled feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, 

His ruins prove him a religious houſe. 


Cleveland, 
2. To Blindfold. 

Our underſtandings lie grovelling in this 
lower region, muffled up in miſts and dark - 
neſs, Glanville s Step. | 

Bright Lucifer 
That night his heav'nly form obſcur'd with 
tears; | 
And fince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, 
He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes, 

One muffled up in the infallibility of his 
ſet, will not enter into debate with a perſon 
that will queſtion any of thole things which 
to him are ſacred. Locke, 

3. To conceal ; to involve. 

No muffling clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can 

from his enquiring hide offending man, 
Sendy's Paraph. 


The thoughts of kings are like religious 


groves, 
The walks of muffled Gods. — 
Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. 
MUG/GISH (muceſus, L.) inclinable 
MUG'GY to be muſty, or to ſmell ſo. 


MUGGLETONIANS (fo called of one 
Ledowick Muggleton) a ſect that ſprang up in 
he reign of 


hereſies, they affirmed that God the father 
leaving the government of heaven to Elias, 
came down on earth and ſuffered death in a 
human form; they aſſert that they have the 
power of damning and ſaving, &c. deny the 
Trinity, holding beſides many other erroneous 
principles. : 

MULE, a beaſt generated between a horſe 

and an aſs, either a male horſe, and a ſhe 
aſs, or a male aſs and a mare. 
' Theſe are accounted a ſort of monſters, 
and it is by ſome deny'd, that they propagate 
their ſpecies 3 tho* others ate of a contrary 
opinion, 

The coaches of the grandees in Spain are 
drawn by mules. | 

- MULES (with Gardeners) is a name given 
to thoſe flowers and fruits, which oe 
u 
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dyced from two different ſpecies, either by 
engrafting or inoculation. | | 

MULE Fern, a kind of herb, 

'MULET'TO, 2 great mule, a moil, which 
in ſome places is made uſe of for carrying 
ſumpters. 

| Nor irre; (in Od Writings) a cock of 

MUL'LO S graſs or hay; hence in old 
Engliſh we find the word moult, and thence 
comes our Mow of hay or corn. 

MULT (in a company of Merchants) ſuch 
a fine as they have power to lay on ſhips or 
goods belonging to any of their members, for 
raiſing money for ſeveral purpoſes, ſuch as 
the maintenance of conſuls, making preſents 
to foreign princes, &c. 

'MULTAN'/GULARNESS (multangulus, 
L.) the having many angles. 

UL'TIBIBE { multibibus, L.) one that 
drinks much, a great drinker. | 

MULTICAP'SULAR (of multus and cap 
ſula, L. a box, cheſt, &c.) divided into many 
partitions, as poppies, flax, Cc. 

MULTHORMNESS {multiformis. L.) a 

being of many forms. 

MULTILA/TERALNESS (of munus and 
lateradis, L.) the having many ſides. 

MULTILO/QUIOUSNESS (multilquium, 
L.) talkativeneſs. 

MULTIM'ODOUS (multimedus, L.) of 
diyers forts, faſhions, or manner. 

MULTINO!MIAL Aa tres (in Algebra) 
are quantities compoſed of ſeveral names, or 
Monomes joined by the figns + or —; thus, 
m, — +þ, and b—c + d—f, are 
Multinomials. 

MUL'TIPEDE (multipeda, L.) an in- 
ſect that hath many feet; a ſow or wood- 
lou ſe. | 

MUL'TIPE (muitiplex, L.) one number is 
the multiple of 'another number, when it 
comprehends it ſeveral times. 

MULTIPLE Proportion (with Arithme- 
ticiant) is when the antecedent being divided 
dy the conſequent, the quotient is more than 
unity, as 25 being divided by 5, it gives 5 for 
the quotient, which is the multiple proportion. 

MULTIPLEE! in Arithm,) is when a 
great number contains a leſſer number a num- 
der of times, without any remainder. Thus 
16 is the multiplee of 4, becauſe it contains 
it juſt four times without any remainder, 

MULTIPLUVABLENESS (of multiplica- 
bilis, L.) capableneſs of being multiplied. 

MULTISILIQUOUS (of mu/tus and filr- 
gua, L. a huſk) plants, ſuch whoſe feed is 
contained in many diſtin ſeed veſſels, ſuc- 


ceeding to one flower, as columbine, monks- | 


hocd, white hellebore. h 
MULTI/SONOUS (multiſcnus, L.) tha 
hath many or great ſounds, 
MULTI'VAGOUS multivag:s, L.) that 
wandeis or ſtrays much abroad, 2 
MUMBLING (of mummeln, Teut) mut- 


gering, growling, alſo chewing awkwardly. 


M U 
MU'MIA (of DVD Arabian or Perſian, 


wax) mummy. "0" 
MUM'MIES of Egypt (fo called of Ame. 
mum, one of the ingredients, with which, 
and cinnamon, myrrh, wax) Ce. the an- 
cients embalmed the dead bodies of their kings 
and great perſons; others derive Mummy of 
Mum, a Perſian word for wax, with which 
they embalm) are bodies found in a waſte piece 
of ground, like a burying place, near a vil- 
lage called Sakara, not far from Grand Cairo, in 
Egypt, in which there are ſeveral Pyramids. 

There are under ground, many vaulted 
rooms cut in quarries of white ſtone, with a 
hole like the mouth of a well; to go down 
into them; theſe wells are ſquare, built with 
ſtones and fill'd with ſand to cloſe the grotto, 
which ſand is taken out when people are defi- 
rous to go in and ſee them; whoare let down 
by ropes properly placed to the bottom, where 
there is a door, | 

The rooms within are generally ſquare, 
and in them many by-places where the mum- 
mies are - depoſited, ſome in tombs of ſtone, 
others in cheſts or coffins made of ſycamore 
wood, and ſet off with many ornaments. 

The dead bodies are wrapped in rollers of 
linen cloth, dipt in a compoſition prepared to 
preſerve them from corrupting. Theſe rollers 
are ſo often rolled about the body, that there 
are ſometimes more than 1000 ells going in 
length from head to foot. 0 

Theſe are ſo often decorated with many 
hieroglyphicks gilt with gold, repreſenting 
the quality and bra ve actions of the perſon 
deceaſed, Some have a golden leaf neatly fix d 
on the face, others have a kind of head · piece 
made of cloth and prepared with mortar, on 
. the face of the perſon is repreſented in 
gold. : Ty; $3 

In unwrapping them ſmall idols of metal 
are ſometimes found, curiouſly wrought, and 
ſome have a ſmall piece of gold under their 
tongue, | 

Some. mummies are incloſed in cheſts made 
of many cloths paſted together, which are 
as ſtrong as wooden ones, and never rot. 

The balm that preſerves theſe bodies is 
black and ſhines like pitch, and ſmells plea- 
ſantly ; ſome of theſe have been found 3000 
years old. 404. =. 

MUM'/MIES, are alſo human carcaſes dry d 
by the heat of the ſun, and by that means 
kept from putrefaction, and frequently ſound 
in the dry ſands of Lybia, probably of tra- 
vellers overwhelmed with clouds of ſand raiſed 
by hurricanes. , I-14 

MU M/MY (with Gardeners) a ſort of com- 
poſition made with wax, Ce. for planting and 
grafting of trees. 


MUMMY, the liquor or juice that oozes 
from human bodies, aromatized and embalmec, 
gathered in tombs or ſepulchres. 


— 


MUMMY (with Phy/icians) is of 4 forts, 
1. Aras 


vi. 


apron a 


ſituate i 
ſemble ; 
have go 
MU\ 
MU 
MU) 
tranſmig 
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1. Arabian MUMMY, a liquid ſubſtance 
chat iſſues out of ſepulchres from the car- 
caſſes that are embalmed with aloes, myrrh 
an balſam. 4 

2. Egyptian MUMMY, which is alſo a 
liquor (aing from thoſe dead bodies that 
are embalmed with Piſalpbatus, or a ſort of 
itch produced in Palſtine, with which the 

ies of the meaner ſort were wont to be 
embalmed, which are ſometimes ſold to the 
Europeans. : ; 

3. A Factitious MUMMY or Piſalphaltus, 
being a mixture of pitch and roſin, which 
is fold for the true mummy. | 

4. Hammonian MUMMY, which are the 
dead carcaſſes dried under the ſands by the 
heat of the ſun, eſpecially in the country of 
the Hammonians between Cyreniaca and Alex- 
andria, where travellers are often buried in 
the ſands by the violence of the winds, 

To beat a perſon to a MUMMY, is to beat 
kim ſo much that he ſeems to be all one con- 
tinued contuſion, 

MUMMY (with ſome Pbyficians) a kind 
{as they pretend) of implanted ſpirit found 
chiefly in carcaſſes when the infuſed ſpirit is 
fled. The infuſed ſpirit is alſo by them called 


| Mummy in living bodies ; and both of them 


are ſuppoſed to be of uſe in the tranſplanta- 
tion of diſeaſes from human bodies to thoſe of 
brute animals or vegetables. 

MUM-GLASS, an humorous name for 

the monument erected on Fiſh-fireee Hill, 
in commemoration of the fire of London in 
1666, 
MUM'PER, a ſort of genteel 1 
reckoned the 47th order of canters or gipſies, 
who will not accept of victuals, but only 
money or clothes. | 

The Male MUMPER, often wears an 
apron and a cap, pretending to be a decay'd 
tradeſman, who having been long ſick, by 
reaſon of the expence and weakneſs and ina- 
bility to work is conſtrain'd to aſk alms; 
ſometimes he will appear like a decay'd gen- 
tleman, who has been ruined by the ſouth-ſea 
ſcheme, or ſome other unforeſeen loſſes. 

The Female MUMPER, knocks confident- 
ly at peoples doors, defiring to ſpeak with 
the gentlewoman of the houſe, and after ſhe 
has apologiz'd for her rudeneſs, complains, 


that having a great family, and many loſſes, | 


the long fickneſs or dzath of her huſband, 
Se. the is reduced to great ſtraits, and there- 
tore humbly craves relief, not as a common 
8gar, but as an unfortunate gentlewoman, 
MUMPERS Hall, a common receptacle 
for all ſorts of beggars, either an alehouſe, 
lituate in ſome private place, where they aſ- 
ſemble at nights and laviſhly ſpend what they 
have got by day. | 
MUMP'ISHNESS, ſullenneſs. 
MUNASHI a Mabometan ſect, 
MUNASICHITES who believe the 


tranſmigration of ſouls, and par 3 ; 


MU 


| the ſouls of men deceaſed enter into ſuch 
beaſts, whoſe propenſitizs are the moſt like 
to the diſpoſitions of thoſe whom they ani- 
mated be ore; as the ſoul of the laſcivious 
into a goat, of a gluttonons perſon into a 
ſwine, of a vigilant perſon into a dog, Cc. 

MUN!/DATORY Medicines (with Sur- 
geons) medicines that are proper for cleanſing 
ulcers. 

MUNDUN'GUS, ſtinking tobacco. 

MUNICIPAL (municifali, F. municipalis, 
municipium, L.) belonging to a corporation, 

A counſellor, bred up in the knowledge 
of the municipal and ſtatute laws, may ho- 
neſtly inform a juſt prince how far his pre- 
rogative extends, Dryden. 

MUVUNIFICENCE (munifcence. F. muniff - 
centia, L.) liberality, the act of giving. 

A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the virtues 
of liberality and munificence, Addiſ, Spec. 
No. 257- 
| MUNIFICENT (murificus, L.) liberal, 

generous, 

Is he not our moſt munificent benefactor, 
our wiſeſt counſellor, and moſt potent pro- 
tector? Atterbury. 

MUNIFICENTLY, liberally, generouſ- 


MUNIMENT (munimentum, L.) 1. For- 

tification, ſtrong hold: 2, ſupport, defence. 
The arm our ſoldier, 

Dr ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 

| With other muniments and petty helps 

In this our fabrick, 

. Shakeſpear”s Coriolanus, 

To MINUTE (murio, L.) to fortify, to 
ſtrengthen, 

Heat doth attenuate, and the more groſs 
and tangible parts contract, both to avoid 
vacuum, and to munite themſelves againſt the 
| force of the fire, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Men, in the procuring or munitixg of reli- 
| gious unity, muſt not diſſolve the laws of 
charity and human ſociety, Bacon. 

MUNITION (munition, F, munitio, L.) 
1. Fortification, ſtrong hold. 

Victors under-pin their acqueſts jure belli, 
that they might not be loſt by the continua- 
tion of external forces of ſtanding armies, 
caſtles, garriſons, munitions, Hale. 

2. Ammunition, materials for war. 
What penny hath Rome bornz 
What men provided, what munition ſent, 
To underprop this action. 


—t 


The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his men, munition and his treaſure, 
Fairfax. 

It is a little city, ſtrong aad well ſtored 
with munition. Sandy's Journey. 

MUNNION, the upright poſts that divide 
the ſeveral lights in a window frame, are 
called munniont. | 

MURAGE (from murus, L.) money 
paid to keep walls in repair, 

2 2 MURAL 


Shakeſpear's X. Jobn. | 


MU 
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a n "gp gers | 

MURAL (muralir, L.) pertaining to a | MUSCULAR Membrane ( Anatomy) a mem. for tl 
wall, brane ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole bot y, im- tions, 
And repaired mediately under the adipoſe membta muſe 

Her mural breach, returning whence it rowl'd. } MUSCULAR Arterie ( Anatony) two and b 
Milton. | arteries proceeding from the ſubclavian, and the 

A ſoldier would venture his life for a mural | diſtributed among the hind muſcles of the recko 
crown. Addiſon, neck. gave 
Mu RAL Crown (among the Romans) a MUSCULAR Mation, is the ſame with Thall 
crown of gold or ſilver, | voluntary and ſpontaneous motion. Polyl 

with battlements of walls a- MUSCULAR Veins (with Anatomiſti) 3 Ca 

bout it, in the form of beams, | name given to ſeveral veins, two of which poetr 

given to him who firſt ſcaled | proceed from the ſkin and the hind muſcles Thali 

the walls of an en city, | of the thigh, and terminate in the ſubcla- Terpfh 

which honour e to | vian. | | | muſic 

the meaneſt fo] s well MUS'CULATED, having or conſiſting of aſtror 

as the greateſt commander; if he prove muſcles. Ml 
he had been the firſt that entered the place; MUS/CULOUSNESS (of muſculoſus, L.) melod 
on the circle of this .coronet there weze | largeneſs or fulneſs of muſcles, Swe 
lions engraven, to expreſs the undaunted va- MU'SEN (Hunting term) is when a ſtag or Moſ 
lour of the bearer. See the figure, male deer caſts its head. * The 
MUR“ DERING Shoe, nails, old iron, put MUSES, they had ſeveral names, accord. 1 wo 
into the chambers of cannon, called murder- { ing to the ſeveral places where they dwelt; 2, Be 
ing pieces, to be uſed chiefly on board of | ſometimes they were called Pierides, on _ Ml 
ſhips to clear the decks, whea boarded by an | count of the foreſt Pieris in Macedonia, ſweet 
enemy. where they were faid to be born; ſometimes MI 
MUR'DEROUSNESS (of mcontnian, | Heliconiades, from mount Helicon, which is monic 
Sax.) propenſity to kill er murder, near their beloved Parnaſſus; from whence ML 

MURK, the huſks of fruit, | Cytberon, Caſtalides and Agannippides, from ſkilled 

MUR'RION (morione, Ital.) a ſteel head- | two noted fountains that were conſecrated to inſtru! 

piece. them. Theſe muſes, by the aſſiſtance of The 

MURITHER (mond ne, Sax.) a wilful Apollo, invented muſick ; their chief office 0 

and felonious killing another with malice | was to be preſent at ſolemn feſtivals, and Of Ba 


propenſe. ſacred banquets ; and there to ſing the praiſes 
MURTHER, It was a cuſtom in old time, | of famous men, that they might encourage 
that if a man was found guilty on an appeal others to undertake glorious actions. They |} 
of murther, that his wife and all the neareſt | are repreſented as women, becauſe diſciplines 
of his kindred ſhould draw the felon who | and virtues have feminine names affigned to 
committed the murther by a long rope to the | them. They are painted young, handſone 
lace of execution, and modeſt, agreeably dreſſed and crowned 
To MURTHER (mon8;iian, Sax.) to | with flowers. They were much eſteemed for 
kill with malice propenſe. their chaſtity ; and it is related of them, 
MOSCHE'TO , (in America, &c.) a | that when Adonis, the favourite of Venus, oſ- 
MUSCHET'TO “ very common and | fered to ſtir up in them ſome inclinations cf 
troubleſome inſet, ſomething reſembling a | love, they fell upon him and put him to 
nat, death. 
, MUS'CLES f involuntary Motion, have | The MU'SES'(of Au,, Gr. to initiate or in- 
their contracting and extending power within | ſtrut, becauſe they teach hidden things, 2. 
themſelves, and have no antagoniſt; ſuch the | bove the vulgar, Euſebius; or of Haan l 
lungs and heart are ſuppoſed to be. do the office of a midwife, becauſe to them 
MUSCLES of woluntary Mat ion, have each | is attributed the invention of arts, Scaliger; 
of _ antagoniſt muſcles, which act | or of A , to ſearch or enquire into, Phar- 
alternately in a contrary direcłion, the one ; 
being Sretchel and . While the other pore or of J erence, — * " 
is contracted at the motion of the will. | — — cate fabulous —_— 8 b 
Antagoniſt MUSCLES, are ſuch as ſerve 3 OE my MY ſupp _ 1 2 er, 
to move the ſame members contrary ways. of Pint 22 tt fr » been ar ; 
MUSCOSE/NESS ( aſceftas, L.) fulneſs Shich fiction is introduced, becauſe Jupit” 


of moſs, moſſineſs. Rugs | ; F 
MUSCO'VY Glaſs (io called, becauſe plenty | a SEnn firſt 9 —_— 
in Muſcevy) the mirror ſtone, ſo called, de- life ary | 


_ Cave It repreſents the image of that which is Theſe indeed were at firſt but three, 5E. 


{et behiiid it. See Selnites. 11 8 ST 
MUS CULAR Fibres, the fine threads A, 1. * meditation 3 nn, fe 
. mory ; and aody, finging- 


fibres, ö þ a ; 
5 . W Frome _y es Pig | But a certain carver of Sycien, * 
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ders to make three ſtatues of the three muſes, 
for the temple of Apollo, miſtook his inſtruc- 
tions, and made three ſeyeral ſtatues of each 
muſe ; but theſe happening to be very curious 
and beautiful pieces, they were all ſet up in 
the temple, and from thence began to be 
reckoned nine muſes, and Hefiod afterwards 
gave them the names, Callicpe, Clio, Erato, 
Thalia, Molpomene, Terpſichore, Euterpe, 
Polyb mnia and Urania, 

Calliope was ſuppoſed preſident of heroick 
poetry; Clio of hiſtory 3 Erato of the lute 3 
Thalia of comedy; Melpomene of tragedy ; 
Terpfichore of the harp 3 Euterpe over wind 
muſick 3 Polybymnia of muſick , Urania of 
aſtronomy. % 10 

MUSICAL (mufical, F.) 1. Harmonious, 
melodious, ſweet ſounding. 

Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly 

Moſt muſical, moſt melancholly; 

The chantreſs oft the wood among, 
1 woo to hear thy even-ſong, Milton. 
2. Belonging to muſick. 

MUSICALLY, Harmoniouſly, with 
ſweet ſound. | 1 

MUSICALNESS (of myuficus, L.) har- 
moniouſneſs of ſound. 

MUSICIAN (muſicus, L. muſicten, F.) one 
ſkilled in harmony, one who performs upon 
inſtruments of muſick. 

The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet mu- 
cians ſing. | 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. Dryden. 

| __MUSVCI ANS, this 

company is compoſed of 

Maſters of mufick, Danc- 

ing maſlers, Cc. they 

have no hall, but meet 
ſometimes at Embreoider- 
ers Hall in Gutter Lane. 
They conſiſt of a maſter, 
two wardens, about 20 
aſſiſtants, they are alſo 
on the livery, the fine for which is 81. 
Their armorial -enfigns are azure, a ſwan 
with her wings expanded, chanting withia 
a double treſſure counter flory argent. On a 
chief gules two lions of England, and between 
them a pale or charged with a roſe of York, 
MUSICK (Hebei, Gr, Muſique, F.) 
I. The ſcience of harmonial ſounds. 
The man that hath no muſick in bimſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet 
ſounds, _ | 
Is fit for treaſons. 4 
Shakeſp. Merch. Venice, 

2. Inftrumental or vocal * 

By muſick minds an equal temper know, 

Nor ſwell too high, or ſink too low; 

arriors ſhe fires with animated ſounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds, 

Pope, 

Enbarmenicł MUSICK, is a ſort of 3 

that abounds in Dia ſi, or ſharps. 
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pleaſant ſort of muſick; but this, by reaſon 
of its wanton meaſures, was rejected. 
Elementary MUSICK, the harmony of the 
elements of things. TY 
Celeftial MUSICK, the muſick of the 
ſpheres, comprehends the order and propor- 
tion, in the magnitudes, diſtances and moti- 
ons of the heavenly bodies, and the harmony 
of the ſounds reſulting from thoſe motions, 
Human MUSICK, is that which conſiſts 


its various paſſions, 

Diatonick MUSICK, a muſick proceeding 
by different tones either in aſcending or de- 
ſcending : this the ancients admitted. 

Moods of MUSICK, are denominated, ace 
cording to divers countries, for whoſe parti- 


| cular genius they ſeemed at firſt to have been 
| contrived ; and theſe are three, the Lydian, 


the Phrygian and the Dorick. 

MUSICK {of the Lydian Mood) was ſhrill. 

MUSICK (of the Phrygian Mood) was 
martial, and excited men to fury and battle; 
by this mood Timetbeus ſtirred up Alexanler 
to arms. 

MUSICK (of the Dorick Mood) was grave 
and modeſt, and therefore called religious 
| muſick. To theſe three Sappho the Leſ- 
ban added a fourth, called the Mixolydian 
Mood, which was only fit for tragedies, and 
to move compaſſion, 1 — 

There have alſo been three other moods 
added to them, equal to the number of the 
planets; the Hypolygian,, Hoprphrygian and 
Hypodorian, and theſe were called colateral 
ones. And there was alſo an eighth added by 
| Peolomy, called the Hyper mixolydian, which is 
the ſharpeſt and ſhrilleſt of all. 

The exerciſe of muſick is ſalutary, in 
that it expels melancholy; vocal muſick 
opens the breaſt and pipes, and is good to reme- 
dy ſtammering in ſpeech. Ancient hiſtorians, 
as lian, Pliny and Plutarch relate, that 
the ancient muſicians have moved the paſ- 
ſions of mens minds at their pleaſure, appeaſ- 
ed the diſconſolate and deſperate, tempered 
the amorous, and healed even the ſick, and 
wrought wonderful effects. : 

MUSICE ( Hit roglyphic was repreſen - 
ted by the ancient ——— by a ſwan and 
graſhopper; the firſt of which is ſaid to ſing 
ſweetly, immediately before her death. 

MU SIMON (according to Guillim) is a 
bigenerous beaſt, of unkindy procreation, and 
ingendred between a ſhe-goat and a ram, as 
the Tityrus is between a ſheep and a buck-goat. 

MUSK (meſeie, Ital. muſc, F.) a perfume 
growing in a little bag or bladder, under the 
belly, near the genitals of an Indian beaſt 
reſembling a roe or wild goat, and appears to 
be nothing elſe but a kind of bilious blood, 
there congealed and almoſt corrupted; they 


by the natives and killed, this congealed blu cd 
is taken out and dried in the ſun, 


Chromatick MUSICK, is a delightful or 


CK 3 Mus- 


chiefly in the faculties of the human ſoul and 


reſide in woods, Sc. and being hunted down. 


MU 


MUS'KET. See Muſquet, 

MUSK'INESS (of muſque, F.) muſky 
nature, ſmell, &c, 

MUS'LIN (mouſſelin, F.) a fine ſort of 
Jinnen cloth made of cotton, commonly 
brought from Eaf.-India. 

MUS'QUASH (in ſeveral parts of America) 
a beaſt reſembling a beaver in ſhape, but 
ſomething leſs, The male has two ſtones, 
which ſmell like muſk; and if the beaſt be 
killed in winter never loſe their ſcent. 

MUSQUASH'ES, a Virginian and Mary- 
land root, with the juice of which the 2 
dians paint their mats and targets. 

To male a MUSS, is to throw money, Cc. 
up and down in a crowd, to make people ſcram- 
ble for it, 

MUS'SULMANISM, Mahometaniſm. 

MUSTER (moufterer, Dutch) to aſſemble 
in order to form an army. 

Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart, 
So diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts 
O neceſlary fitneſs ? 
Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
They reach the deſtin'd place, 
And muſter there, and round the center 
ſwarm, 
And draw together, 


Blackmore's Creation. | 

To MUSTER (merfleren, Dutch) 1. To 
review forces: 2. To bring together. 

All the wiie ſayings and advice which philo- 
ſophers could muſter up to this purpoſe have 
proved ineffectual to the common people. 

Tillotſon, 

Having muſtered up all the forces he could 
think of, the clouds above and the Deeps 
below: there, ſays he, are all the ſtores we 
have for water; and Moſes directs us to no 
other for the cauſes of the deluge. a 

Mood uard s Nat. Hiſt, 
MUSTER. 1. A review of a body of forces. 

All the names 
Of thy confederates too, be no leſs great 
In hell than here; that when we would re- 
peat 

Our ſtrengths in muſfer we may name you all. 

Ben. Johnſon. 

MUST'INESS {of mucidus, L. muſic, F.) 
ſtaleneſs, mouldineſs of ſcent. 

MU'TABLENESS ( mutabilitas, L.) 
changeableneſs, 

MUTATION (in the ancient Mufick) the 
changes or alt-rations that happen in the or- 
der of the ſounds, which compoſe the melody, 

The continua! MU'T ATION of Things (Hie- 
r»g/yphically) and the change of one being in- 
to another in the world, was fignified by a 
ſnake in the form of a circle, biting and de- 
vouring its tail; becauſe the world, as it 
were, feeds upon itſelf, aud receives from it- 
ſelf a continual ſupply of thoſe things that 
time conſumes. 

MUTE (mutus, L.) one who is naturally 
dumb, or whoſe tongue is cut out, or that 
torbears ſpeaking willfully, or by choice, 


| 


| 
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MUT Es, perſons who ſtand in a mourn. 
ing habit and a diſconſolate manner about the 
cor ps at the funeral pomp of great perſonages, 
who lie in ſtate. 

MUTE Signs (with Aſtrol.) are Cancer, 
Scorpio and Piſces, being creatures that have 
no voice; ſo that when the fignificators are 
in theſe figns in nativities, they are ſuppoſed 
to ſpoil or cauſe ſome impediments in the 
perſons ſpeech, CN 

MUTES (muti, L. dumb) Mutes are ſo 
called, becauſe they begin by their own power, 
and have the ſound of the yowel after them; 
of which ſome ate pronounced from the lips, 
as b and p, and are called Labials or lip-letters; 
others from the teeth, as ? and 4, and are call. 
ed Dentals or teeth- letters: others from the 
palate, askand 9, and are called Palatials or 
palate- letters. They are reckoned in number 
eight, b, c, d, g, I, Pp, 9, t. 

MU'TILATED (mutilatus, L.) maimed, 
having ſome part or membrane cut off, want. 
ing ſome part; alſo ſtatues or buildings, 
where any part is wanting, or the projecture 
af ary member is broken off. 

MU TINOUSNESS (mutin, L.) ſeditiouſ- 
neſs, tumultuouſaeſs. 

MUT'/TERING (of mutiens, of mutire, L. 
or mugren, Du.) ſpeaking between the teeth, 
grumbling. 

MUT'TON - Monger (of mouten, F. and 
man gene, Sax.) a ſeller of mutton, 2 
butcher. 

MU'TUAL Love and Friendſhip ( Hiero- 
glyphically) was repreſented by two bats; in 
that a mutual love, Ec. obliges us to ſuc- 
cour one another; it is related of bats, that 
they keep cloſe together, when they ap- 
prehend any danger. A bat alſo was uſed to 
ſignify a man rais'd from the duſt, to an un- 
merited degree of honour. 

MUTUAL Prciffitude ( Hierog lyfhically) vas 
repreſented by the ancient Egyprians by the 
fig-tree, whoſe old fruit never falls off, till 
the new ones appear. : 

MU'TUALNESS, reciprocalneſs, inter- 


changeableneſs. 
MU'TUNUS 7 (among the Romans) an 
MU”TINUS obſcene deity ; the ſame 


as the Priapus of the Grecians, The women 
worſhipped him before marriage, and ſcanda- 
lous ceremonies were performed to him. 
MU'TUUM (in the Civil Law) 4 loan 
ſimply ſo called, or a contract introduced d) 
the laws of nations, where a thing, conlitting 
either in weight, number or meaſyre, 5 88 
to another; upon condition that hg ſhall r 
turn another thing of the ſame quantity, 
ture and value on demand, L. 
MUZ'ZLE Ring (with Gunners) the ges 
circle of a cannon, that encompaſſes ® 
ſtrengthens the muzzle of it. " 
MY OPI'A ( pqurria of Aulus, to ſhut, 4 
ra, Gr, the fight) a kind of dimne1s 


confuſion of ſight in beholding objects . 
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diſtant, and yet a clearneſs of the fi 
beholding ſuc 
purblindneſs, L. | 

MYR'MIDONS (uveruoer:c, Gr.) a people 
of Theſſaly, that went under the conduct of 
Achilles to the war againſt Troy, L. 

MYRMILI'LONES, a ſort of combatants 
among the Romans, who had on the top of 


their caſk or helmet, the repreſentation of a 


kſh;z and in their engagements with the Re- 
tiarit, if they were caught and wrapt in the 
net, it was not poſſible for them to eſcape 
death. 

MYRRH (myrrba, L. Auger, Gr.) a kind 
of gum produced by a ſhrub common in Ara- 
bia by inciſion, that which is the cleaneſt, 
rough, light and brittle, ſmells ſweet, and 
taſtes bitter and hot, is the beſt. It is of a 
heating quality, diſpoſes to reſt, and is good 
in cold diſeaſes of the head, &c. 

MYSTERIARCH (myſteriarcha, L. 
peugngiagyncs of prvongey, a myſtery, and 
dex S., Gr. a ruler or chief) a maſter of the 
Loly myſteries; a prelate, L. 

MY'STERIES (of Religion) thoſe truths 
that have been revealed by divine revelation, 
beyond the reach of human reaſon. 

MYSTERIES (in Numbers) the number 
5 multiplied by 5, makes 25; and 4 multi- 
plied by 4, makes 163 and 4 multiplied by p 
makes 9; but 9 and 16 is equal to 25: Or 
if 3, 4, 5, be doubled, they make 6, 8, 10. 
The ſquare of 10, is equal to the ſquare of 
8 and6, wiz. 10 multiplied by 10, makes 
100; and 8 multiplied by 8, makes 64; and 
6 multiplied by 6, makes 36; and 64 and 
36 make 100, which may be trippled, qua- 
drupled, &c. ö 

The numbers 220 and 284, altho' they 
are unequal, yet the aliquot parts of the one 
number do always equal the other. So the 
aliquot parts of 220, are 110, 54, 44, 22, 
20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, Which added to- 
gether, makes 284. 

The aliquot parts of 284, are 142, 71, 
4, 2, 1. which being added together, make 
200, which is rare to be found in other 
numbers, | 

MYSTE'RIOUSNESS (of myſterieux, 
F. hiddenneſs, difficultneſs to be under- 
ſtood, Se. n 

MYS'TICALNESS (myſfticvs, L. and neſs) 
myſteriouſneſs. | | 

MYS'TICK Theo/ogy, a kind of refined 
ſublime divinity profeſſed by the Myſtics, 
which conſiſted in the knowledge of God and 
divine things not acquired in the common 
way; but infuſed immediately by God, and 
Which has the effect to move the ſoul in an 
eaſy, calm, devout, affective manner, to u- 
mite it intimately to God, to illuminate the 
underſtanding, and warm aud enliven the will 
m an extraordinary manner, 

MYS'TICKS, a religious ſe& diſtinguiſhed 
by their profefling pure, ſublime and perfect 


ght in | 
things as are near at hand: 


; 


| 


N A 
devotion, with an intire diſintereſted love of 
God, free from all ſelfiſh conſiderations. 

MYTHIS'TORY (mythiſtoria, L.) of 
audigogla, of Aud O., a fable, and {rogia, 
Gr. hiſtory) an hiſtory mingled with falſe 
fables and tales. 

MYTHOLOGICAL, relating to the ex- 
plication of fabulous hiftory. 

The original of the conceit was probably 
heroglyphically, which after became mytho= 
logical, and by tradition ſtole into a total 
verity, which was but partially true in its 
covert ſenſe and morality, 

Brown's vulgar Errors, 

MYTHOLOGICALLY, in a manner 
ſuitable to the ſyſtem of fables, 

MY THOLOGIST, a relator or expoſitor 
ot the ancient fables of the heathens, 

The grammarians and mytbologiſis ſeem to 
be altogether unacquainted with his writings. 

Creech, 

It was a celebrated problem among ancient 
mythologiffs, what was the ſtrongeſt thing, 
what the wiſeſt, and what the greateſt ? 

Worriss Miſcel. 

To MYTHOLOGIZE, to relate or ex- 
plain the fabulous hiſtory of the heathens. 

' MYTHOLOGY (Aude, and , Gre 
mytholagis, F.) ſyſtem of fables; explication 
of the fabulous hiſtory of the gods of the hea- 
then world. 

The modeſty of mythology ought to be com- 
mended: the ſciences are laid at a diſtance; 
it is once upon a time, in the days of yore, &c, 

| Bentley. 
N 

n, Roman; IN u, Ttalick ; N n, 
Engliſh, N n, Saxon; are the 13th 
letters in order of the alphabet; J Heb, the 
14th; Ny, the 14th of the Greek. 

N (in Latin Numbers) ſignified 900+ 

N with a daſh, 9000. 

Lawful NAAM (of neman, Sax. to take, 
or nemmen, Du. to nim or take hold of} is in 
law a reaſonable diſtreſs, and proportionable 
to the value of the thing diſtrained for. 

Un/awful NAAM, a diſtraining above the 
value; alſo ſee Namium wetitum. 

Ara of NABONAS'SAR {in Chronology) 
a famous Ara on account that (as Pis/omy 
writes) there were aſtronomical obſervations 
made by the Chaldeans, from the beginning 
of his reign to his own time; and according 
to Ptolomy, the firſt year of this Tra, was 
the year 747 before Cbriß, and the 3967th 
year of the Julian period. He was a king 
of Babylen, called Belandan, Berodach or 
Mer odach Baladan, Iſa. xxxix. 1, alſo Belgis 
or Beloſus, | 

The years of this period are Egyptian ones, 
of 365 days, each commencing on the 26th 


of F-bruary, and the days beginning at 
noon. NACK'ER 


N A 
NACK/ER F mother of pearl; the ſhell 
NA/KER 


of the fiſh wherein pearl 


is bred, 

N/ZEVOSITY (neweſitas, L.) freckled- 
neſs, the having moles. | 

NAIADES (valaZtg, of vaw, Gr. to flow) 
the nymphs of the floods, elves, fairies, &c. 
Haunting rivers and fountains, 

NAIADES (in Painting), &c.) are repre- 
ſented very beautiful of countenance, having 
hair clear as cryſlal, their heads adorned with 
garlands of water creſſes, with red leaves, 
their arms and legs naked, and their actions 
are pouring out water, 

NAILS (nætzilen, Sax.) the cuftom of 
paring nails at a certain time, is a relick of 
ancient ſuperſtition, and probably might be 
tranſmitted to our forefathers from the Ro- 
mant, who ſuperſtitiouſly avoided paring their 
nails on the Nundinæ, obſerved every ninth 
. > 

| Peer. on the NAILS, the conjecturing of 
future events by them is no modern practice. 
Cardan affirms, that he had diſcovered a pro- 

rty in - himſelf of finding in them ſome 
gn of moſt events that ever happened unto 

m. 

The ſpots on the top of the nails ſignify 
things paſt 3 in the middle, things preſent, 


and at the bottom things to come: white 


ſpecks are ſuppoſed to preſage felicity; blue, 
misfortunes, and the like. ; 

NA'KED Flower (with Botan.) is one that 
has no empalement, as a Tulip. 

NAKED FEET, the nakedneſs of the 
feet was a token of reverence, as appears by 
Mejes putting off his ſhoes, when he approach'd 
the burning buſh. The ancient Jevoiſb prieſts 
went naked ſcoted; and the Talmudiſts pre- 

ſume to ſay, the ſervice of the prieſts had 
been unlawful, if they had but trod with 
their foot upon a cloth, a ſkin, or eyen upon 
the foot of cheir companions z and ſome ſay 
that the common Tſraelizes put off their ſhoes 
and cleanſed their feet, beſore they entered 
the temple. | 

The Turks do now uncover and waſh their 
feet and hands before they go into their 
moſques. The Fthiopian Chriſtians do the 
fame at the entrance of their churches ; and 
the Indian Brachmans do the like before they 
£2 into their Pagods. | 

NAKED (nacod, Sex.) 1. Wanting 
cloaths; uncovered, bare. | 

| He pitying how they ſtood 

Before him raked to the air, that now | 

Mutt ſuffer change 

As faher ot his family, he clad 

Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beafts. 

| Milt, Par Leſt. 
Ungrateful men, 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 
Ard let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 
a | Addi ſen. 
3. Uuarmes, defenceleſs, unprovided. 


ii. 


** 
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Had I but ſerved my God with half the zex! 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age, 
Have left me naked to mine enemies, 
1 | Shakef, Hen, VIII. 

3. Plain, evident, not hidden, 

The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 

That any purblind eye may find it out, 

Shakeſ, Henry VI. 

NAKEDLY, 1. Without covering: 2, 
fimply, merely, barely, in the abſtract. 

NA'KEDNESS (of nacker, Teut.) the he. 
ing without cloathing; it is alſo uſed to fignify 
the privities of men or women. 

NA'KEDNESS (Metapborically) is uſed to 
fignify unlearnedneſs or unqualtfiedneſs to 
perform any thing a perſon attempts, who is 
ſaid to diſcover his nakedneſs, :. e. his weak 
neſs or imperfe&tion z alſo it is uſed for want 
of ſuccour, or being without defence. 

NAME (name, Sax. name, Teut.) a word 
by which men have agreed to expreſs ſome 
idea, or thing, or ſubje& ſpoken of, 

To NAME (of nama or naman, Sax.) to 
give a name to, to mention a name, 

NAME'LESS (nameleap, Sax.) without a 
name; alſo not named. 

NAPH'EW, nevew, or French turnep. 


| NAPH'THA (Ng Of VB) He. to 
fly about, varda, Gr.) Babyloniſh bitumen, a 
kind of petrol or rock fruit, found in ſeveral 
parts of the world; it is got in great quan- 
tities from certain ſprings which are near the 
city Hit in Chaldea; allo in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, as in Italy, France, &c., but theſe are 
very different from the Aan Naphtha, which 
when ſet on fire, is not only hard to he diſ- 
tinguiſhed 5 but, if water be caſt upon it, it 
burns more vehemently. It is ſuch a power- 
ful compound, that if it comes near the fire 


or ſun-beams, it will ſuddenly ſet all the air 


round about it in a flame. 

NAP'PING (of knappian, Sag.) to ſleep, 
ſleeping, . | | 

NAP'PY (of noppe, Dut. knoppa, Sax.) 
having a nap or ſhag, as cloth; alſo ftrong 
drink, that will ſet one to napping or a ſlecp. 

NARCIS'SUS (according to the Poets) was 
the fon of the river Cephiſſius and Liriope, 
a youth of extraordinary beauty, who diſdain'd 
the dove of the nymph Echo; but afterwards 
ſeeing his own face in a fountain, fell in love 
with himſelf, - and pining away with that 
paſſion was turned into the flower Narciſſun, 
or the Daffodzl. 

NARCOTICEKNESS (of yagugliu3;, Gr.) 
ſtupifying, benumming quality). 
NAR'RABBE (aarrabilis, L.) that may 
eaſily be told or declared, f 
NARRA'/TION (of an Eprick Poem) 13 
reckoned the third part; and this ſome divide 
into four parts. The Title, the Propoſition, 
the Invocation, the body of the poem or Nar- 


ration, properly ſo called, NARRA- 


NA 

NARRATION, or body of the poem, is 
that which expreſſes the action, paſſion and 
ſentiments, This narration ought to contain 
a juſt mixture of pleaſure and inſtruction; 
not depending on the beauty of the verſe, the 
dition and the thoughts; but the manners 
and paſſions of the perſons which are intro- 
duced, and things that are treated of, In ſhort, 
the narration ſhould every where agree with 
the ſubject. It ſhould be great and ſublime, 
where the things ſpoken of are ſo. It ſhould 
be warm or pathetick, where paſſion is to be 
repreſented ; flowing and elegant indeſcriptions, 
and every where free from any thing flat and 
yulgar. 

Poetical narrations are interrupted by ex- 
clamations, apoſtrophes, digreſſions, and ma- 
ny other figures, that engage the attention, 
They always ſhew the moſt charming fide 
of what they reprefent, and take no notice 
of any thing or art, but what is great and 
rare, and negle& what would leffen the height 
of admiration. 

NARROW (neapu, Sax. from nyp, near.) 
1. Not broad or wide, having but a fmall 
diſtance from fide to ſide, 

Edward from Belgia, 
Hath paſs d in ſafety thro' the rarrow ſeas. 
| Shateſpear. 

The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where 
was no way to turn either to the right hand 
or to the left. Numb. ii, 26. 

In a narrow-bottom®d ditch cattle cannot 
turn themſelves. Mortimor's Huſbandry, 

2. Small, of no great extent. 

From this narreto time of geſtation may 
enſue a ſmallneſs in the excluſion; but this 
inferreth no informity. Brown, 

3. Covetous, avaritious, 


To narrow breaſts he comes all wrapt in gain, | 
7. offending the noſe, or of nepe and ney Fes 


To ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. 
Sidney, 
4. Contracted; of confined ſentiments, un- 
generous, 
Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean 
diviſions among the ſeveral orders of its mem- 


ders, and their narrow-hearted repining at | 
each other's gain. 


Sprat's Sermon. 

The greateſt underſtanding is narrozv, how 
much of God and nature is there, whereof 
we never had any idea ? 

| Greto, Coſmol. b. ii. e. 8. 

The hopes of receiving good from thoſe 


whom we gratify would produce but a very | 


narrow and ſtinted charity. 
Smallridge's Sermons, 


A ſalamander grows familiar with a ftran- | 
ger at firſt ſight, and is not ſo narroxv · ſpi- 
rited as to obſerve, whether the perſon ſhe | 


talks to, be in breeches or petticoats. Ad- 
diſon. N 

It is with narrow-ſoul'd people as with 
narrow-neck'd bottles; the leſs they have in 
them the more noiſe they make in pouring it 
gut. Swift Mi ſcel. 
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5. Near, within a ſmall diſtance, 
Then Mneſficheus to the head his arrow d 
But made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the 


dove, 


Yet miſs'd ſo narroto, that he cut the cord 
| Which faſtened by the foot the flutt' ring 


bird. Dryden. 


6. Cloſe, vigilant, attentive, 


The orb he roam' d 


With narrow-ſearch, and with inſpection 


deep | 
Confidered every creature, which of all 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. 
Milto n. 
Many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the 


actions of a great man, who is not always 
the beſt prepared for ſo narrow an inſpection. 
Addiſon's SpeHator, No. 265. 


To go NARROW (with Horſemen) a horſe 
is ſaid to go narrow, when he does not take 
ground enough, that does not bear far enough 


| out, to the one hand, or to the other. 


NAR'ROWNESS (of na n ho Sax. 
ſcantineſs in breadth. FEY ) 

NASAMO'NES (in Lybia) a people an- 
ciently dwelling on the coaſts of the Arlantick 
ocean, liv'd chiefly on piracy z among whom 
it was the cuſtom, for the bride to lie with 
every one of the gueſts the firſt night, but 
afterwards ſhe liv'd chaſtly, 

NAS'SIP (among the Mahometans) fate 
and deſtiny, which they belive to be in a 


book written in heaven, which contains the 


or bad fortune of all men; and which 
cannot poſſibly be avoid, in which perſuaſion 
with the greateſt unconcernedneſs, they ex- 


poſe themſelves to the worſt and moſt threat- 


ening dangers, 
NAS'TY, filthy, offenſive. 
NAS'TINESS (prob. of naſus, L. the noſe, 


Sax. filthineſs, offenſiveneſs, &c. 

NASIURICES (nafturtia, L.) capuchin 
capers. 

NASTUR'TIUM (with Beotanifts ) the 
herb noſe-ſmart, creſſes or garden creſſes, L. 

NA'TIONALNESS (of nato, L. and neſs) 
univerſalneſs, or ptopperneſs to the whole 
nation. 

NATIVE (ancient Deeds) one born a 
ſlave; by which he differed from one who 
had ſold himſelf or become a flave by his own 
deed. 

NATIVE Spirit (with Naturaliſts) the 
innate heat, firſt ſuppoſed to be produc'd in 
a fœtus or child in the womb. 

NA'TIVENESS, naturalneſs, inbredneſs, 
Se. 


NATIVITY, natal day, or the day of 


one's birth. 


NATIVIT V, befides the Nativity of Chriſt 


on the 25th of December, the Roman Cathe- 
licks obſerve that of the Virgin Mary, but it 
was not generally receiv'd in France and Ger- 
many, till about the year 1000; and the 
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Creeks and Eaſtern chriſtians did not obſerve it 
till the year 1200; but they now do it with 


great ſolemnity. 
NATIVITY (with Afro/ogers) a ſcheme 


or figure of the heavens, drawn according to 


the poſition of the planets at that moment of 
time, when the perſon was born; when in a 

rticular manner he becomes liable to the 
influences of the heavenly bodies. 

NA'TRON (varpoy, Gr.) a kind of 

A NA'TRON 5 black, greyiſh ſalt, tak - 
en out of a lake of ſtagnant water, in the 
territory of Terrana in Egypt. 

NATURA, nature; alſo the privy 
parts, L. | 

NATURA maturans, God, as giving Be- 
ing and Nature to all others, in oppoſition, 
to, IL. 

NATURA naturata, creatures, who re- 
ceive their Being from the Natura Naturans, 
or God, L. 

NATURAL (naturalis, L.) belonging to 
or proceeding from nature, ſuch as nature 
made it, not counterfeit; ſomething coming 
immediately out of the hands of nature, in 
oppoſition to factitious or artificial. 

NATURAL Concrete (with Philoſopbers) 
implies a body made up of different principles, 
and therefore is much of the ſame ſignification 
as mixt; ſo Antimony is a Natural Concrete, or 
a body compounded in the bowels of the 
earth, 

NATURAL Faculty, is that power ariſing 
from the circulation of the blood ; or it is 
an action depending chicfly upon the brain, 
whereby the budy is nouriſhed, increaſed and 
preſerved by the blood and animal ſpirits ; up- 
on which likewiſe all excretions, digeſtions 
and generations depend. 

NATURALS (in Phyjick) called Res natu- 
rales, L. In every animal, however fick and 
diſeaſed, there is ſti!] remaining ſome degree 
of life and ftrength, and the cauſes and effects 
of them. Theſe are called Naturals. 

NATURAL Functions (in the Animal Oe- 
conomy) are thoſe actions whereby things taken 
into the body, are changed and athmilated, fo 
as to become parts of the body. 

NATURAL Inclinations, are thoſe ten- 
dences or motions o the mind towards things 
ſeemingly good; which are commonly ia a 

reater or leſs degree to all mankind. 

NATURAL Hiftory, a deſcription of any 
of the natural products of the carth, water 
or air, v. g. beaſts, birds, fiſhes, vegetables, 
minerals, and all ſuch phanomena's as at any 
time appear in the material world, as monſters, 
meteor*, &c, 

NATURAL Harmony ( Muſick) is that pro- 
duced by the natural and eſſential chords of 
the mode. 

To NAT'URALIZE (naturalizare, L..) 
to receive a foreign expreſſion or word into 
the original ſtock of a language. 


NATURE (ratura, L.) the ſyſtem of 
| { 


NA 
the world, the machine of the univerſe, or 
the aſſemblance of all created beings ; the 
univerſal diſpoſition of all bodies ; alſo the 
government of divine providence, directing all 
things by certain rules and laws, 

NATURE (in Metephyſicks) is the eſſence 
of any incorporeal thing, ag it is che Nature 
of the Soul to think, of God to be good, and 
the like, 

NATURE (with Philoſophers) the prin. 
ciple of all * beings. 9 As 
NATURE (in Grammar) a term uſed in 
Proſodia of a ſyllable that is ſhort or long, 
without any rule in grammar to render it ſo 
by poſition, Sc. 

1 he Laws of NATURE (among Moralifis) 
are that moſt general and univerſal rule ot 
human actions, to which every man is obliged 
to conform, as he is a reaſonable creature, 
It binds the whole body of human race, and 
is not ſubje& to change, which is the diſad- 
vantage of poſitives laws. 

Thoſe who ſearch for the Law of Ns. 
ture in God himſelf, are divided into two 
parties. 

Some place the ſpring of it in the divine 
Will, and thence conclude, that inaſmuch 
as that Will is in the higheſt manner free, 
God may therefore change the law of na- 
ture, 

Others ſay, this natural law is ſounded in 
the juſtice of God, after ſuch an eſſential 
manner, as to expreſs a kind of image of his 
attributes, and thence proceeds the immuta- 
bility of it. 

NATURE (Hiereghypbical y) was by the 
Egyptians repreſented by a vulture; ſee Vul- 
ture, And to expreſs the effects of God's 
power in Nature, they painted a man with 
a multitude of hands, ſtretching them out 
upon the world. The Nature of Man was 
preſented by a woman having her hair ſtrait 
up, and ſhewing the image of a tree turned 
upſide down. Ihe hair is in lieu of the roots, 
and this intimated that our country was in 
Heaven, from whence we had our beginning, 
and that thither our affections ought to tend. 

NATURE (with Schoolmen) the eſſence of 
a thing, or the quiddity thereof; 7, e. the at- 
tribute that makes it what it is, as it is tbe 
Nature of th? ſoul to think, 

NATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the eſta- 
bliſhed order and courſe of material things, 
the ſeries or ſecond cauſes, or the laws that 
God has impoſed upon the motions impreſs'd 
by him, as Phyſicks is the Study of Nature, and 
Miracles are effetts above the Power of Nature. 

NATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify an ag 
gregate of powers pertaining to any body, 
eſpecially an animal one, as we ſay Nature is 
flrong, weak, &c. a 

NATURE is alſo uſed to ſignify the action of 
providence, the principle of ail things, or that 
ſpiritual being which is diffuſed throughout the 
whole creation, and moves and acts in all 
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bodies, and gives them certain properties, and 
precures certain effects. 

NA'VAL Crown (with the 
Romans) a crown of gold or 
filver, adorned with the figures 
of beaks of ſhips, which it 
was their cuſtom to give as a 
reward to thoſe who had firſt 
boarded an euemy's ſhip, See 
the figure. 

NAVAL (naval, F. navalis, L.) 1. Con- 
ſiſting of ſhips. 

Encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain; 
They that the whole world's monarchy de- 

ſitn' d, 

Are to their ports by our bold fleet confin'd. 
Waller. 
As our high veſſels paſs their watry way, 
Let all the naval world due homage pay, 
P r tor . 
2. Belonging to ſhips, 

Maſters, of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and 
valiant men, as well as of all the naval 
ſtores that furniſh the world. Temple. 

NAVE of a church, the body of the church, 
or the place were the people are diſpoſed, 
reaching from the rail or balluſter of the 
choir to the chief door, 
ee (nahrig, Sax.) bad, wick - 

5 Ks 4 

NAVIGABLENESS (of navigabilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being ſailed in. 

NAU'SEA (in Phyſict) a retching and pro- 
penſity, an endeavour to vomit, ariſing from 
a loathing of food, excited by ſome viſcous 
humour that irritates the ſtomach. | 

NAU'SEA (Anatomically) is de fined by 
Boerbaave to be a retrograde, ſpaſmodick mo- 
tion of the maſculous fibres of the oeſophagus, 
ſtomach and inteſtines ; attended with con- 
vulſions of the abdominal muſcles, and the 
Septum tranſuerſum. 

To NAUSEATE (narſes, L.) to loath, 
to reject with diſguſt. 

Old age, with ſilent pace, comes creep- 


ing on, 

Nauſeates the praiſe, which in her youth 
ſhe won, 

And hates the muſe, by which ſhe was un- 
done, Dryden. 

TR heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the 

ſt, 
Which Nauſeate all and nothing can digeſt. 


Pope. 
NAU“ TILus, a petrified ſhell found in the 
earth; in other reſpects like thoſe found in 
the ſea or rivers. 
Surweyor of the NAVY, an officer, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſurvey the ſhips, hulls, maſts 
and rigging; toaudit the accounts of carpenters, 


boatſwains, Cc. belonging to the royal navy. | 


NAZA'REATE (of Nazarenus, L.) the 
ſtate and condition of a Nazarite. 


NAZARITESHIP (of , Heb, i, e. 


| 


[ 


N E 


Separati}ts) the ſtate or condition of a Naxarite; 
this conſiſted in making a vow of abſtaining 
from wine and all intoxicating liquors ; of let- 
ting the hair grow without cutting, or ſhav- 
ing; of not entering a houſe in which a dead 
corps was; and of not attending auy funeral. 

So ſtrict they were, that if any perſon hap- 
pened to die where they were preſent, the 
whole ceremony and conſecration of nazarite- 
ſhip was repeated. 

The time of the ceremony laſted uſually 
eight days, and ſometimes a month, which 
being accompliſhed, the prieſt brought the 
2 to the door of the temple, and there 

e offered to the Lord a he- lamb for a burnt 
offering, and a ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſa- 
crifice, and a ram for a peace offering; there 
were offered alſo loaves and cakes, with wine 
for a drink offering. 

After this the prieſt, or ſome other perſon, 
ſhaved the head of the Naxarite at the door of 
the tabernacle, and threw the hair into the 
fire on the altar, Then the prieſt put into the 
hand of the Nazarite the ſhoulder of the ram 
roaſted, with a loaf and a cake, which he 
returned back to the prieſt, and he lifting 
them up in the preſence of the Nagarite, 
offered to the Lord. This nazariteſhip was 
ſometimes temporary, i. e, only for a certain 
time, or perpetual, i. e. for the whole life, by 


| which latter they were conſecrated in their in - 


fancy by their parents. 

NAZ'ARITE FT is uſed in ſcripture, 

NAZ'ARENE F ſometimes to fignity 
baſely, or born at Nazareth, a city in Judea; 
and ſometimes as a name of contempt to Jeſus 
Chriſt and his diſciples or followers; and ſome- 
time for a religious order among the Jews, 
who made a vow of nazariteſhip. 

To NEAL (of on-ælan, Sax.) to make a 
meta] ſofter or leſs brittle by heating it in the 
fire, to anneal or ſtain, or bake glaſs painted, 
that the colour may go quite through it. 

NEAP (of nea 7 Sax.) ſcarce, ſcanty, de- 
ficient, as neap 7:des, 

NEARNESS (nean and ney ye, Sax.) 
proximity. 

NEAT (neat, nyzen, Sax. naut, Iſland- 
ick and Scot.) 1. Black cattle, oxen, It is 
commonly uſed collectively. 

The ſteer, the heifer, and the calf 
Are all call'd neat. 
Shakeſpear*s Winter Tale, 

Smoak preſerveth fleſh; as we ſee in Ba- 
con, neats tongues, and Martlemas bee 

Bacen's Nat. Hiſt, 
His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of neat, 

And flocks of ſheep, grew ſhortly twice as 

great, Sardy, 

NEAT (net, F. nitidus, L.) 1, Elegant, 
but without dignity, 

The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little 
quickneſs and paſſion; the expreſſion humble, 
yet as pure as the language will afford; neut 
but not floridz eaſy and yet lively. Hoe. 
An a 2. Clean- 
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1. Cleanly. | 


Herbs and other country meſſes, | 
Which the neat · handed Pbillis dreſſes. 
Milt. Poems. 
3. pure, unadulterated, unmingled. 
Tuns of ſweet old wines, along the wall; 
Neat and divine drink, kept to chear withal 
Ulyſſes* old heart. | 
25 Chapman's Odyſſee, b. 11. 
NEATLY, elegantly, but without digni- 
ty, ſ rucely. f 
o love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French romances neatly gilt. 
| Pepe, 
NEAT'NESS (neaxneppe, Sax. )clean!inſs, 
tightneſs in apparel, houſe, &c. alſo pureneſs, 
unaduſteratedneſs. | 
NEBU'LA, a miſt or fog, L. 
NEB'ULOUSNESS (of nebuloſus, L.) miſ- 
tineſs, cloudineſs, darkneſs. 
NEB'ULOUS Stars { Aſtron.) certain fixed 


ſtars of a dull, pale and dim light; ſo called 
. becauſe oy look cloudy, or bring clouds, and 


ſetting wi 
and duſk, 

NE'/CESSARY in Caifing, is when there 
is a cauſe from whence an effect muſt necef- 
ſarily follow. 

NE'CESSARINESS (of necefſarius, L.) 
needfulneſs, unadvoidableneſs. 

NECES'SITATED: (neceffire, F.) forced, 
compelled. | 

NECES'SITOUSNESS (of neceſſiteux, F.) 
indigence, poverty. 

NECES'SITY (among Naturaliſis) is that 
by which a Being is put into ſuch a condition, 
that it cannot be in any other. 


the ſun render the air troubled 


Abſolute NECESSITY (ameng Naturalifts) 


is when it is contrary to the very nature and 
principles of the thing to be otherwiſe, 

Simple abſolute NECESSITY (in Meta- 
phyſicks) is that which upon no terms or con- 
ditions will permit a thing to be in another 
condition than it is in, This does not com- 
port with any but an independent Being, as 
Ged himſelf. | 

Reſpettive abſolute NECESSITY (with 
Metaphyſicians) is when a thing will continue 
as it is according to the order of creation, and 
the ſettled courſe of ſecond cauſes. | 

Phyfical NECESSITY (in Phileſ.) is the 
want of principle or natural means neceſſary 
to act; called alſo phyfical or natural Im. 

tence, 

Moral NECESSITY (in Philoſ.) is only a 
great difficulty, ſuch as that which ariſes from 
a long habitude, a ſtrong inclination or vio- 
lent paſſion, 

Abſolute NECESSITY 7 is that which 

Simple NECESSITY had no depend- 
ence on any ſtate or conjuncture, or any par- 
ticular ſituation of things; but is found ever 


'where, and in all the circumſtances in whic 


the agent can be ſuppoſed 3 as the neceſſity a 


0 * 


NE. 
blind man is under of not diſtinguiſhing 
colours. 

Relative NECESSITY, is that which places 
a perſon in a real incapacity of acting or not 
acting in thoſe circumſtances, and oye ſitu- 
ation he is found in, though in other circum- 
ſtances, and in another ftate of things, he 
might either act or not act. 

Antecedent NECESSITY (with PBiloſ,) is 
one that ariſes from an antecedent cauſe ne- 
ceſſarily operating, as the riſing of the ſun to- 
morrow morning. 
| Concomitant NECESSITY, ariſes from an 
antecedent and neceſſary cauſe; but depends 
on the circumſtances of the effect. 

NECESSITY (neceſſitas, L.) a pagan deity, 
the daughter of fortune, the mother of the 
deſtinies, and conſtant companion of man 
through his whole life; and to whom, as the 
| poets feign, even Jupiter himſelf was forced 
to ſubmit. This Neceſſity was worſhipped as 
a goddeſs by the Heathens. She was alſo re- 
preſented with fortune her mother, with 
brazen hands, holding long pins and great 
coins. 

NECK Perſe, a verſe or two in a Latin 
book of a Gothick black character, which a 
perſon convicted of ſeveral crimes {eſpecially 
manſlaughter, for which he otherwiſe ſhould 
ſuffer death) was formerly put to read in open 
court; and if the ordinary of Neaugate ſaid, 
ligit ut Clericus, i. e. be reads like a clerk, 
he was only burnt in the hand and ſet at liber- 
ty. But now this practice of reading the neck 
verſe is quite left off, 

NECROL'OGY (of vie-, dead, and 
Ne”, Gr.) a book kept in ancient times in 
churches and monaſteries z in which the names 
of the benefactors were regiftred ; the time 
of their death, and alſo the days of the com- 
me moration. 

NE GCROMAN CV, the Pagans had an 
imagination, that none but ſuch as were 
ſnatched away before their time, or that had 
killed themſelves, were liable to have the 
myfteries of that art practiſed upon them 
they ſuppoſing that ſuch perſons ſouls were 
lcdged upon the confines of the world, not 
being able to reach to the utmoſt bounds of 
the infernal ſhades, where they fancied the 
ſpirits of none were ſettled but thoſe who 
died after manhood, parted naturally with 
their bodies, and had the ſolemnity of a re- 
gular funeral. | 

Theſe necromancers ſometimes pour'd warm 
blood upon the coipſe, and ſometimes made 
uſe of the veins of a dead man in order to ob- 
tain an anſwer of what they wanted to know- 
By this art is ſometimes underſtood to bgnity 
enchantments of all kinds, and the pretences 
of cauſing and curing diſeaſes, c. without 
natural means, 


NE/CROMANCERS, were ſometimes 


ſuppoſed to have communication with yon 
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or devils, who dictated to them the anſwers 


that they were to make to enquirers. 
NE/CROSIS (in Theo/ogy) a mortifying of 
corrupt affe ctions. | 
Magnetical NEEDLE (in Navigation, &c.) 
an touched with a load · ſtone, and ſuſ- 
pended on a pivot or centre; on which, play- 
ing at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain points 
in and under the horizon, | 
 Herizontal NEEDLE, is one equally bal- 
lanced on each fide the pivot which ſuſtains 
them; and which playing horizontally by its 
two extremes, — out the north and ſouth 
ints of the horizon. | 
NEEP Tides (with Mariners) are thoſe tides | 
which fall out when the moon is in the mid- 
dle of the ſecond and laſt quarter; which are 
four days before the full or change, and are 
called, deed-neep or dead-neep, | 
NE'FANDOUSNESS (of nefandus, L.) 


NE 


' NEGO!TIATED (negetiatur, L.) traft. 
ſacted, managed by way of traffick. | 
NE'GROES, ſo called of Nigritia, \.a 


country in Africa, ſo named from the river 


Niger that runs thro” it, between Guinea and 
Zaara, and having the Atlantict ocean on 
the weſt. It contains 14 kingdoms, the peo- 
le of which are black, with ſhort woolly 
ir on their heads, and are commonly with 
us called black moors, who are continually at 
war .one with another, and all the priſoners 
they take, men, women and children, they 
ſell to other Africans, or to the 32 
&c. for ſlaves, and they are fold to t 
Engliſh, French, Dutch and Spaniards, and 
tranſported into the colonies. of America, to 
cultivate the ground, do all manner of drud- 
geries, and dig in the mines. | 
Their chief food is a root called Guames 
and a kind of cheſnuts called Gores; beans of 


horribleneſs, wickedneſs not to be mentioned 


a bright red colour, and peaſe of an extraor- 


or uttered. | dinary largeneſs, and of divers colours, 


NEFA'RIOUSNESS (of nefarius, L.) great! They 
qg wickedneſs, villainouſneſs, abominableneſs. 


NEG'ATIVE Pains (in Lav) is a being 


excluded from honours and dignities, &c. with- 


have no vines, and conſequently no 
| wine, but what is got from certain ſpecies 
| of palms, by chopping and making incifions 
in the trunks of them with a hatchet, from 


out the having any direct and poſitive pains | whence diſtils a juice, which is at firſt very 


inflicted. 


ſweet, and in three or four days becomes pret- 


To NEGLECT (neglectus, L.) 1. To | ty ſtrong, but by reaſon of the heat of the 


omit by careleſneſs, 


| If he neg/e& to hear them, tell it unto the 
tr. Xviii. 17. ä fl are a little civilized by coffverſation with the 


church. 


climate turns ſour in 14 days. 


Some of thoſe who live,near the ſea coaſts 


2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſneſs ; z. to Europeans, and ſome of them have embraced 


poſtpone, 


I have been long a ſleeper, but I truſt 

My abſence doth neglect no great deſign, 

Which by my preſence might have been con- 
cluded. Shakeſ. 


NEGLECT (negleus, L.) 1. Inſtance 
of inattention: 2. eareleſs treatment, ſcorn- 
ful inattention. 

I have perceived a moſt faint neglect of 
late, which I have rather blamed as my own 
jealous curioſity, than as a very pretence or 
purpoſe of unkindneſs. : 

Shakeſpear's King Lear. 


3- Negligence, frequency of neglect᷑. 
Age breeds neglect in all, and actions 
Remote in time, like objects 
Remote in place, are not beheld at half 

their greatneſs. Denham. 

4. State of being unregarded. 4 


Reſcue my poor remains from vile neglecr. 
With virgin honours let my herſe be deck't, 
And decent emblem. Prior. 
NEGLECTFUL, heedleſs, careleſs, inat- 
tentive. | 
: Moral ideas not offering themſelves to the 
enſes, but being to be framed to the under- 
ſtanding, people are neglect ful of a faculty 
cy are apt to think wants nothing, Locke, 


chriſtianity, but the others who live higher 
| up the country are ſavage and brutal. 


NEHILOTH Ng Heb.) this word is 
found at the beginning of the ;oth pſalm, 
and is ſuppoſed to ſignify the dances or the 
flutes, 

This pſalm is addreſſed to the maſter who 
preſided over the dancers, which were exer- 
| ciſed in certain religious ceremonies, or to 

the band of muſick which performed on the 

flute. 
| To NEIGH (hnzzan, Sax, negen, Dut.) 
to utter the voice of a horſe or mare. 


| Not a wild and wanton herd, 


Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 


] Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neigbing 


loud. 
Run up the ridges of the rocks amain; 
And with ſhrill ne;ghings fill the ocighd'ring 
plain. 
The gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild, 
Neigbs on the hills and dares the angry _ 
mitb. 


NEIGHBOUR (nehgebun, Sax.) 1. One 
who lives near to another: 2. one who lives 
in familiarity with another, a word of civi- 
lity : 3. any thing next or near: 4. intimate, 
confidant. . vi] 


NEG'LIGEN' gentia, L.) neg- 
8 TNESS (e r ) neg 


To NEIGHBOUR, 'r. To adjoin to, 
to confine on. | 
| A222 The 
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The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neigbbour d by fruit of baſer quality. 
| Sbaleſ. Henry V. 

2. To acquaint with, to make near to. 

NE KIR (among the Mabometans) an 

NEIK ER { angel, which they fancy, to- 
gether with another, called Munler, holding 
a great mace in their hands, go to the graves 
of the dead, and examine them of their faith ; 
and if they find them Muſſelmen, i. e. true 
believers. (in Mabomet, &c.) they permit them 
to lie at reſt ; and beheld heaven through a 
little window, till the day of judgment (it 
being their notion, that all ſouls lie 
in the graves with their bodies till the day 
of judgment) but if theſe Muſſelmen them- 
ſelves ſhould miſtake the angels, by reaſon 
of their magnitude, for God, and worſhip 
them, then they give them a blow with their 
mace, and they are ſhut up blind in the grave, 
and don't ſee any thing of Heaven, 

NEME/AN Games (ſo called of the wood 
Nemea in Achaia, where Hercules ſlew a 
mighty lion) ſolemn games inſtituted in honour 
of Hercules, The exerciſes uſed were run- 
ning with horſes, foot races, fighting with 
whirl-bats, quoiting, wreſtling, darting, and 
ſhooting. And the reward of him that came 
off victor, was at firſt a crown made of an 
olive” branch ; bat afterwards a garland of 
ivy. 

NEMESIS (of T1; Neu, e nag, Gr, 7. e. 
a diſtribution to every one according to juſtice) 
the daughter of Jupiter and of Neceſſity, the 
godddeſs of puniſhment or revenge, called alſo 


NE 


Adraſtia from Adraſtus, who firſt built her 
a temple z and alſo Rhamnuſia of Rhamnu, 
the place where this temple was, L. She was 
painted as juſtice is, with a ſword in one 
hand, and a pair of ſcales in the other, with 
a ſad countenance, and piercing eyes, or with 
a bridle and ruler, 

NEMOROYSITY (nemorofitas, L.) fulneſs 
of woods and groves. 5 
5 a flower called a water. 
illy. | 
NEOG/AMIST (neogamus, L. ya. 
Gr.) one newly married. 

NEOMENIA (veejunvia, Gr.) the begin. 
ning of the lunar month, which the Fer 
obſerved as a great feſtival. The Sanbedvin 
appointed two men to watch and diſcover the 
appearing of the new moon, who having made 
.their report, they cauſed publication to be 
made, that day the new moon was begun ; 
but ſince the deſtruction of the temple, the 
Jews have had annually almanacks, or ephe- 
meriſſes printed, to inform them of the new 


ſeaſons of the year, &c, 

NEOTRO/PHY (neotropium, L. of .- 
Teaqtioy Tay vewv Teoptiov, Gr.) a houſe where 
young perſons are brought up. 

NE'PIER's Bones F (ſo called from the 

NEPIER's Rods lord Nepier or Neper, 
Baron of Mercbiſtos in Scotland, the inventor 
of them) certain numbering rods, made either 
of ivory, wood, or ſmall ſlips of paſte-board, 
which ſerve to perform multiplication by ad- 
dition, and diviſion by ſubſtraction. 


They are rods, plates, or Lamnellz ef 
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Mood, Metal, Paſte-board, or other matter | 


of -an oblong form (as in the table) and each 
divided into 9 little ſquares z each of which is 
reſolved into two tables diagonally, 
In theſe little ſquares are written the num- 
bers of the multiplication table, in ſuch order, 
as that the units, or right hand figures, are 
found in the right hand triangle, and the tens 
on the left hand figures, in the left hand tri- 
angle; ſee the table. | 
The uſe of them in multiplication. 

To multiply any given number by another , 
diſpoſe the Lamellæ in ſuch order, that the 
top figures may exhibit the multiplicand; and 
join the Lamellæ of units on the left hand, 
in which ſeek the right hand figure of the 
multiplicator: and write out the other numbers 
which correſpond to it in the ſquares of the 
other Lamellæ, adding the ſeveral numbers 
which occur in the ſame rhumb together and 
their ſums. And after the ſame manner 
write out the other numbers which correſpond 
to the other figures of the multiplicator; and 
diſpoſe them under one another as in the com- 
mon multiplication; and then add the ſeveral 
numbers into one ſum. 

4s for example, 

If 6123 is to be multiplied by 365, having 
tabulated the multiplicator, the ſeveral pro- 
ducts thereof into each figure of the multiplier 
you are directed to by the index; which being 
added together (reſpect being had to the due 
placing their ſum) is 2179788, which is the 
product of 6123 by 356. 


The uſe of Nepier's bones in diviſion, 

Diſpoſe the Lamellæ ſo, that the upper fi- 
tures may exhibit the diviſor, to theſe oo 
the Lamellæ of units on the left hand. - 
ſcend under the diviſor till you come to thoſe 
figures of the dividend, wherein it is firſt re- 
quired how oft the diviſor is found, or at leaſt 
the next leſs number, which is to be ſub- 
ſtracted from the dividend, and write down 
the number correſponding to this in the place 
of units for a quotient, Determine the other 
parts of the quotient after the ſame manner, 
and the diviſion will be compleated. 
| As for example, 

Having diſpoſed the Lamellæ, or tabulated 
the diviſor 6123, I ſee that 6123 cannot be 
had in 2179; therefore I take 5 places, and 
on the rods finding a number that is equal, 
or next leſs to 21797, which is 18369; that 
B, 3 times the diviſor; ſet 3 in the quotient, 
and ſubſtract 18369 from the figures above, 


NE 

and there reſts 3428 3 to which add 8, the 
next figure of the dividend, and ſeek again 
on the rod for it, or the next leſs, which 
being found to be 5 times, ſet 5 in the quo- 
tient, and ſubſtrat 30615 from 34288, and 
their reſts 3673; to which add 8 the la 
figure in the dividend, and finding it to be 
times the diviſor, ſet 6 in the quotient. 


6123)2179788 (356 


18369 
34238 
30615 

36738 
36738 
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NEPE'TA (with Botan.) the herb nep, 
cats-mint or calamint, IL. 

NEPHA/LIA (Nepd\a, Gr.) the feaſts 
of ſober men, a feaſt and ſacrifice of the 
Greeks, on which the Athenians offered a 
drink made of water and honey to the Sur, 
Moon, Mercury ; the Nymphs, Venus and 
Aurora, They burnt with theſe all woods, 


tree, which they did not offer in this ſober 
feaſt, they being ſymbols of drunkenneſs. 

NEPHEW (nepos, L. neveu, F.) 1. The 
ſon of a brother or ſiſter, 

Immortal offspring of my brother Fove ; 
My brighteſt nepbew, and whom beſt I love, 
Dryden. 

I aſk, whether in the inheriting F this 
preternatural power, the grandſon by a daugh- 
ter, hath a right before a nepherv by a brother? 

Locke, 
2. The grandſon. Out of uſe. 

With what intent they were firſt publiſhed, 
thoſe words of the nephew of Jeſus do plainly 
enough ſignify, after that my grandfather 
pus had given himſelf to the reading of the 

w and the prophets, and other books of our 
fathers, and had gotten therein ſufficient 
judgment, he propoſed alſo to write ſomething 
pertaining to learning and wiſdom. 

Hooker, b. v. F. 21. 
Her ſite at length is kind, 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 
And for his hatching nephews ſmooths 5 1 50 
ryden. 
3. Deſcendant, however diſtant. Out of ule, 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nef bevus late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd, 
Fairy Queen. 

NEPHRITICK (vs eie, Gr. nepbri- 
tigue, F.) 1. Belonging to the organs of 
urine. 2. Troubled with the ſtone, 

The diet of nepbritic perſons ought x » 

u 


except that of the vine, mulberry and fig- 


"2 £ 
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the ſalts in their blood. 


Arbuth, on Aliments, 
3. Good againſt the ſtone, 


The nepbritic ſtone is commonly of an uni- | 


form duſky green; but ſome ſamples I have 
ſeen of it that are variegated, with white, 
black, and ſometimes yellow. 


Wewodward"'s Mett. Fofſ. 


NEPOTISM * ti me, F, * os, Lo 
fondneſs for ver 5, 4 a 

To this humour of nepotiſm Rome owes 
its preſent ſplendor ; for it would have been 
_ Impoſſible to have furriſhed out ſo many 
glorious palaces with ſuch a profuſion of pic- 
tures and ſtatues, had not the riches of the 
people fallen into different families. 

Addi ſan on Italy. 

NEPTUNALI, feſtivals celebrated by 
the ancients in honour of Neptune. 

NEPTUNE (of nando i. e. ſwimming, or 
of nubendo, L. i. e. covering, becauſe the ſea 
covers the earth, or as others ſay, from the 
Lybian, or the Egyptian word nepbia, fig- 
nitying capes, promontories,. and the waſtes 
or extremities of the ground or ſea.) The 
Greeks call him weou wy, from the Phenician 
word Poſedoni, a breaker or deſtroyer of ſhips. 
Neptune according to the ancients was one of 
the children of Saturn, who at the diviſion of 
the world, among him .and his brethren, 
had the command of the ſea allotted to him : 
his ſcepter was a trident; he bears a trident in- 
Read of a ſcepter, becauſe fiſhermen in fiſhing 
make. frequent uſe of a trident 5 or becauſe 
this three-forked inſtrument is very apt or fit 
for ſtirring the earth. And his chariot a 
great ſea - ſhell, drawn either by whales or ſea 
monſters; or by horſes, whoſe lower parts 
were thoſe of a fiſh, His wife was called Am- 
phitrite, becauſe the ſea does compaſs the earth, 
He is feigned to have taught men theuſe of an 
Horſe, which he cauſed tv come forth of the 
earth, by = blow of his trident, at the diſpute 
that he had with Minerva, about giving a 
name to the city of Athens, in the Areopagus; 
as an oliye-tree did from Minerva's ſtriking 


the rock with her ſpear: but becauſe he had 


engaged himſelf in a conſpiracy againſt Jupiter, 
he was confin'd to the earth, and being under 
trait circumſtances, was neceſſitated to offer 
himſelf to the ſervice of Laomedon, to help 
bim to build the city of Troy. The Tritons, 
which were half men and half dolphins, were 
his children, who attending him, ſounding 
ſhell-trumpets, By his converſation with the 
earth, he begot the Harpies, monſters that 
bad the faces of maids, but bodies like vul- 
tures, with wings and claws on their hands 
and feet; and whatſoever they touched was 
infected and ſpoiled ; and whatſoever came 
near them they ſtole. 

Neptune was a god in great eſteem with the 
Romans, not only as they thought him to have 


the command of one of the Elementi; but be- | 


ſuch as is oppoſite to the alkcaleſcent nature of 


inſtituted horſe-races in honour of him. 


NE 


| cauſe, they ſay, he adviſed them, in the firf 
beginning of their empire, when there was 


a' ſcarcity of women in the city, to ſteal the 
Sabine virgins, He was called Hippus and 
Equeſter, becauſe he taught men the uſe of 
horſes ; and in-acknowledgment of the bene. 
fit their empire had received from horles, they 
He 
had a famous temple in Rome, inriched with 
the ſpoils of many ſea victories; but Auguſtus 
the emperor, cauſed his ſtatue to be pulled 
down, becauſe he was thought to have raiſed a 
tempeſt. againſt him at ſea, where he was like 
to have been drowned. 

So that Neptune is the ſame with that 
power and virtue, which Is contained in 
moiſture. | 

Neptune is called qyraau@-, becauſe all 
things which the earth produces are done 
by the power and efficacy of moiſture, He is 
alſo called Exide, Tic Evooiyatey, and 
ran reg, all which epithets ſignify a 
mover of the earth. For the ſpirit which is 
in the bowels of the earth, being pent up in 
narrow ftreights, ſeek for paſſage out, and 
burſting out, they move and break the earth; 
and that eruption ſometimes makes a bel- 
lowing. 

NEPTUNE (in Painting, &c.) is repre- 
ſented clad in a mantle of blue or ſea green, 
trimmed with filver, with long hoary hair, 
riding in a blue chariot, drawn by monſtrous 
fiſhes, or elſe on the back of a dolphin, hold- 
ing in his hand a filver trident. 

NE'REIDS (the daughters of Nereus) mer- 
maids or fiſhes, the fiſhes, the upper part of 
which reſembles a beautiful woman, and the 
reſt a fiſh, = 

NE'REUS (of ee, Gr.) one of the poe- 
tical deities of the ſea; the ſon of Oceanus 
and Tethys, who married his ſiſter Doris, and 
whom they make to have fifty daughters, call - 
ed Nereids, The moral which fable is 
fifty particular ſeas, being parts of the main 
ſea itſelf. 

NEREUS, is the ſea, It is derived of 
ans Ti Mai i. e. of ſwimming, becauſe 
we ſwim through the ſea, They repreſent 
Nereus as an old man, becauſe the froth of 
the ſea repreſents hoary-headedneſs. For Leu- 
cothoe, who is the daughter of Nereus, inti- 
mated ſomething of that matter, as much as 
to ſay the whiteneſs of froth. 

NER/GAL (i. e in the Samaritan language, 
a cock) an idol of the ſun, brought into Sa- 
maria from Perſia, and worſhipped in the 
form of a cock. 5 


NER GAL ( *, Hebrew) a continual 
fire, which the Perfian ' Mag! preſerved upon 
an altar in honour of the ſun, and the lights 
of the firmament. This fire was always 
kept burning, like the veſtal fire of the Re- 
mans; whenſoever they meddled with this 


fire, they uſed to ſing hymns in honour wy 
9418 
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the eye, whereof the Retina, which is ſuppoſed 


N E. 
fan The Jewiſh writers affirm, that this 
was the god adored in Ur of the Chaldees, and 
that Abrabam was obliged to quit that coun- 

, becauſe he would not conform to that 
idolatry, The Perfians were wont to dedicate 
to the ſun a chariot and horſes, and to adore 
that glorious light every morning. Ie Ma- 
hometans do ftill ſeem to perform ſome k ind of 
devotion to the riſing ſun, ſaluting it aſſoon as 
they ſee it with great bumility, and purifying 
themſelves by waſhing, The Chaſdeans were 
wont to burn themſelves in honour of Nergal. 
And Curtius tells us, that Alexander was an 
eye witneſs of this madneſs. The perſon to 
be thus facrificed, took his farewel of his 
friends in a publick banquet ; and after he 
was reduced to aſhes (ſome writers ſay) the 
cunning prieſts cauſed the devil to appear in 
his ſhape to his acquaintance, and relate to 
them ſtrange ſtories of the other world, 

NERION ( Botany) the roſe laurel. | 

NERVE (servus, L.) or ſinew, a white, 
round, long body, compoſed of ſeveral threads 
or fibres; deriving its origin from the brain 
or the ſpinal marrow; and diſtinguiſhed thro” 
all the parts of the body; ſerving for the con- 
veyence of the animal ſpirits, for the per- 
formance of ſenſation or motion. 

The nerves do ordinarily accompany the 
arteries through all the body; they have alſo 
blood veſſels, as the other parts of the body. 
Wherever any nerves ſends out a branch, or 
receives one from another, or where two nerves 
Join together, there is generally a ganglio or 
plexus, Quinc . 

Olfactory NERVES, called by anatomiſts 
Par Olfaftorium, i, e. the olfactory pair, they 
ariſe in the fore part of the brain, a little be- 
low the Os Frontis, and are pretty thick near 
the Os Cribroſum, and are there called Proceſſus 
Papillares; when they have made their way 
thro* the Os Cribroſum, they are diſtributed | 
throughout the membranes of the noſe 
their uſe being in the ſenſation of Sme/ling. 

Optick NERVES ( Anat.) are nerves which 
paſs through the ſkull, in two perforations of 
the baſis of it, a little above the Sela Equina, 
from whence they proceed to the tunicks of 


to receive the objects of viſion, is an exten- 
ſion of the inner or medullary part alone. 
Patbetict NERVES (Anat.) are certain 
nerves which ariſe behind the Teſſes, and 
paſs out of the ſkull at the Foramen of the for- 
mer pair, and ſpend themſelves wholly on the 
trochlear muſcle. | i 
Intercaſtal NERVES (Anat.) are compoſed 
of nervous filaments, deriv d partly from the 
brain, Viz. the branches of the fifth and ſixth 
pair, and partly from the ſpinal marrow, by 
_ branches they receive from the vertebral 
erves. | f 
Cervical NERVES ( Anat.) theſe conſiſt of 
ſeven. pair, the firſt and ſecond pair ariſe be- 


neck; the ſecond pair contributes the main 
branch towards the formation of the diapbrag- 
matick Nerves ; the three laſt pair of the 26s 
joining with the two firſt of the Dorſum oc 
Thorax, makes the Brachial! Nerves, 

Dorſal NERVES (Anat.) are 12 in num- 
ber, theſe contribute to the Brachial Nerves, 
all except the two upper pair, and are generally 
diitributed into the intercoſtal abbominal muſ- 
cles, the Pleura, and the external parts of 
the Thorax. - | 
be Lumbal NERVES (Anatomy) of theſe 
there are five pair, the firſt of which ſends 
two branches to the lower fide of the dia- 
phragm ; the ſecond ſome twigs to the genital 
parts; and others, as well as the three follow- 
ing, to give the firſt roots to the crural Nerves, 
The reſt of the branches of the lumbal nerves, 
are diſtributed into the muſcles of the loins 
and adjacent parts. ö 
| Brachial NERVES (Anat.) are produced 
partly from the Cervical, and partly from the 
Dorſal. After the ſeveral branches, where- 
of theſe nerves are compoſed, have been vari- 
ouſly complicated and united, they run a lit- 
tle way in a trunk, and then divide again 
into ſeveral branches, and are variouſly diſtri- 
buted in the muſcles of the ſkin and arms. _ 

The Crural NERVES (Anatomy) are com- 
pos'd of an union of fix or ſeven pair, wiz. 
the three laſt of the Lumbal, and the three 
or four firſt of the Os Sacrum, This is the 
largeſt and firmeſt trunk in the body. Theſe 
ſpend their upper branches on the muſcles of 
the thigh and ſkin, as far as to the knee, and 
then proceed in a trunk downwards, which 
ſends forth its branches to the extremities of 
the toe, 

Diaphragmatick NERVES ( Anatomy) theſe 
nerves proceed from the cervicals. After theſe 
nerves have joined in a trunk, they run through 
the Mediaſtinum, and arriving at the D:a- 
pbragm, they ſend out ſeveral branches, ſome 
of them into the muſcular, and others into 
he tendinous part of it. 

NERVES ( Archite&.) are the moulding 
of the projecting arches of vaults ; or ſuch as 
ariſe from the branches of Ogives, and croſs 
each cther diagonally in Gorbick vaults, and 
ſerve to ſeparate the nervous ſpirit, See 
Pendentives. 

NER'VOUSNESS, fulneſs of nerves, fi- 
newineſs, ſtrength, Fe. 

NERVOUS Juice or Spirit, is a pure, 
ſubtil, volatile humour, commonly called the 
Animal Spirits ; ſecreted from the arterial 
blood in the cortical parts of the brain, collec- 
ted in the medulla oblongata, and driven thence 
by the force of the heart, into the cavities of 
| the nerves; to be by them conveyed through- 
out the body, for the purpoſes of ſenſation 
and animal motion, 
| To NESTLE (from ney, Sax. a neft.) 

to ſettle, to harbour, to lie cloſe and ſnug, as 


CY 


deten the firſt and ſecond Vertebra of the 


a bird in her neſt. | 
„ Flutt'ring 


N E 


Flutt'ring there they neſtle near the throne, | 
And lodge in habitations not their own. 


en, 
Mark where the ſky directors creep, 
Nor to the ſhore approach too nigh ; 
The monſters nefie in the deep, 
To ſeize you in your by. 
7 W Swift's Miſc, 
To NESTLE, to houſe, as in a neſt. 
Poor heart! 
That labour ſt yet to ne#/e thee, 
Thou think'ſt by hoy*ring here to get a part, 
In a forbidding or forbidden tree. 
Donne. 
Cupid found a downy bed, 
And nefiPd in his little head. 


2. To cheriſh, as a bird her young, 
This [thacus, fo highly is endear'd 
To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in 
his deeds, 
She, like his mother, neſtles him. 
Chapman's Iliads, 
NESTO'RIANS (fo called of Neftorius, 
ſometime biſhop of Conſtantinople) a particu- 
lar ſect of Chriſtians, who, according to the 
general ſtrain of Church Hiſtorians, has been 
repreſented as an heretick ; for aſſerting that 
tho” the Virgin Mary was the mother of 
Jeſus Chriſt as a man, yet ſhe was not the 
mother of God, becauſe no human creature 
could impart that to another which ſhe had 
not herſelf; that God was united to Chriſt 
under one perſon, but remained as diſtin& in 


Prior. 


nature and eſſence, as tho' he never had been |. 


united at all; that ſuch union made no alte - 
ration at all in the human nature; but that 
he was ſubject to the ſame paſſions of love 
and hatred, pleaſure and pain, Ic. as other 
men have, only they were better regulated, 
and more properly apply'd than by ordinary 
men. The generality of Chriſtians in the 
| Levant, go under this name. They admini- 
ter the ſacrament with leavened bread, and 
in both kinds, give their prieſts leave to mar- 
Ty, and uſe neither condemnation nor auri- 
cular confeſſion. 


NETE Hyperboleon (ynTn ure, 7. e. 


the laſt of the higheſt chords) the name of 
the higheſt and moſt acute of the chords of 
the ancient lyre, or the ancient ſcale, or dia- 
gramma ; and anſwered to the A, mi, la, of 
the third octave of the organ or modern ſyſ- 
rem. 


NETE Diazeugmenon (vt hateuymivo, 


the laſt of the ſeparate ones, ſc. Chord) the 
name of the chords of the ancient lyre, an- 
ſwering to E, fi, mi, of the third octave of 
the organ, &c, 

NETE r (vnn ouwtjuuiver, the 
laſt of thoſe added, ſc. Chord) the name of 


the higheſt chord of a tetrachord of the Greet 


ſyſtem, added to make the 6 ſoft, fall be- 


tween the Meſe and the Paremeſe, i, e. be- 


tween la and fi. 


NE 


* 


NETHERLANDS. The lower Germany, 
or that part of it next to the ſea; ſo called 
by reaſon of its ſituation, lying between 
France, Lorrain, Germany, and the occan. 

It is divided into 17 provinces, 4 of which 
are dukedoms, viz. Brabant, Limburg, Lux- 
emburg and Guelderland ; 7 are earldoms, viz. 

* Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, 
Namure and Zutphenz and 5 barronies, viz, 

Me Friezland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Over Iſl 
and Groningen. 

Theſe were formerly governed by diſtinct 
lords or princes, but were all united under 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy 3 who 
left them to his ſon Charles the Hardy, who 
being killed at Nancy in 1477, the 17 pro- 
vinces fell to his only daughter Mary of Bur- 
gundy ; who by marrying with Maximilian the 
firſt, carried them into the houſe of Auſtria. 

The kings of France pretended a right to 
Artois, Flanders, &c. In the reign of king 
Philip II. of Spain, William of Naſſau, prince 
of Orange, and ſeveral other diſconten ted no- 
blemen gave beginning to thoſe diſturbances ; 
which terminated in the loſs of Holland, and 
thoſe other countries known by the name of 
the United Provinces ; occaſioned by the dread 
of the inquiſition, the unſupportable rigour 
of the government of the duke of Alva, and 
the violent encroachments of the —_ 
upon the liberties and privileges of the coun- 
tries. 

NEV/ERMORE (nzpnmen, Sax.) never, 
at no time, 1 I 

NEUROG/RAPHY (veogor, and yodpuy 
Gr.) a deſcription of the nerves. : 

NEU'THA (with Chymiſts) a litttle ſkin 
growing to the ears or eyes of new-born in- 
fants. | 

NEU'TRAL (neutralis, L.) neither of the 

one or the other. ü 

NEU'TRALITY (neutralite, F.) a being 

neuter, the ſtate or condition of one who n 
neuter, a middle condition between a friend 
and an enemy. 

NEU/TRALNESS, neutrality, the not be- 
ing of either party. 

NEW (newyd, Welch, neop, Sax. neuf, F.) 
1. Not old, freſh, lately produced, made or 
had, novel, it is uſed of things; as, yu, 

| of 2 Þ wie? 
What's the neweſt grie 
That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 
Sbaleſ. Mackbeth. 

Do not all men complain how little we 
know, and how much is till unknown! and 

can we ever know more, unleſs ſomething 
nezy be diſcovered? Burnet. 
2. Modern, of the preſent time. 

Whoever converſes much among old books, 
will be ſomething hard to pleaſe among ned. 

| Temples Miſcel. 


3. Not antiquated, having the effect of no- 
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N E. 


NI 


There names inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt, | out of the foreſt of the goddeſs Strenia, in 


From time's firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall 
laſt 
Theſe ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of 
days. Pope. 
Not habituated, not familiar. | 

Such aſſemblies, tho' had for religion's 
ſake, may ſerve the turn of hereticks, a d 
ſuch as privily will inſtil their poilon into 
rew minds. Hooker. 

Seiz d with wonder and delight, 
Gaz'd all around me, new to the tranſporting 
ſight. Dryd-n. 

NE'W Year's Gift, a preſent made on the 
firſt of Fanuary, a cuſtom now in uſe among 
us, which we derived from the Romans, who 
offered preſents to the emperors in the Capitol, 
altho* they were abſent. _ 

NEW/NESS (of nipene ye, Sax.) late- 
neſs, freſhneſs, &c. | 

NEWEL (in ArchireFure) is the upright 
poſt that the winding ſtairs turn round about. 

NEW'T, a ſmall fort of lizard. 

NEWTO'NIAN Philoſophy, the doctrine 
ef the univerſe, and particularly of the hea- 
venly bodies; their laws, affections, C as 
delivered by Sir Iſaat Neuron, 

This philoſophy is underſtood differently 
by different perſons ; fome authors under this 
philoſophy including all the corpuſcular phi- 
loſophy, conſidered as it now ſtands corrected 
and reformed by the diſcoveries and improve- 
ments that Sir 1ſaac Newton has made in ſe- 


veral parts of it; and in this ſenſe it ſtands } 


contradiſtinguiſhed to the Carteſan, Peripa- 
zetick, and ancient Corpuſcular philotophy. 

Others underſtand by it the method or order 
that Sir Iſaac Newton has obſerv'd in philo- 
ſophizing, wiz. the reaſoning and drawing of 
concluſions direQly from Phanomena, exclu- 
live of all previous Hypotbeſes; the beginning 
from ſimple principles; deducing the firſt 
powers and laws of nature from a few ſelect 
phenomena, and then applying thoſe laws, 
Sc. to account for other things; in which 
it is the ſame with experimental philoſophy. 

Others underſtand by it a philoſophy, where - 
by phyfical bodies are conſidered mathemati- 
cally, and where geometiy and mechanicks 
are employ d to the ſolution of phœnome a. 
And in this ſenſe it is the ſame with mecha- 
nical and mathematieal philoſophy. 

Others mean by the Newtonian Philoſophy, 
the new principles which Sir Iſaac Necoton 
has brought ito the new ſyſtem that is found- 
ed thereon, and the new ſolution of Pbæno- 
mena deduced there-from. 

NEW Year's Gift, preſents made upon the 
firſt day of every new year; the original of 
Which cuſtom is aſcribed to Romulus and Ta- 
4 King of the Sabines, who governed jointly 
in Rome, in about the 9th year of that city; 
where Tatius, as is related, having on the firſt 
of January been preſented with ſome boughs 


| 


token of good luck began this cuſtom, and 
gave the name of Strenæ to thoſe preſents, 

The Romans made this an holiday in honour 
of Janus, offering ſacrifices to him; and he 
people went in crowds to mount arpie, where 
Janus had an altar, cloathed with new cloaths, 
and choſe to begin their reſpective employs or 
works on this day; they wiſh'd one another 
good luck, and were careful not to ſpeak 
any thing that was provoking or ill- natured. 

The common preſents among people of 
the lower rank, were dates, figs, and honey, 
which they uſually covered with leaf gold; 
and thoſe who were under the protection of 
great men uſually added a piece of money. 

In the reign of Avupguſius, the Senators, 
Gentry and Populace were wont to bring him 
Strenæ, or new years gifts; and if he were 
not in the city they carried them to the ca- 
pitol. 

From the Remans this cuſtom was taken 
by the Greeks, ard from the Heathens by the 
Chriſtians; who very early came into the 
practice of making preſents to the magiſtrates z 
and the cuſtom is ſtill retained as a token of 
friendſhip, love and reſpect. 

NVAS (of nas, F.) ſimple, ſilly, fooliſh : 
whence a Nias Hawk, is one newly taken 
out of the neſt, and not able to help herſelf, 
e alſo our word NMiſey, for a filly per- 
on. 

NICE (were, Sax. ſoft.) 1. Accurate in 
judgment, to minute exactneſs, ſuperfluouſly 
exact. It is often uſed to expreſs a culpable 
delicacy. | 

Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the 
niceſt eye can find a ſpot in. Sidney. 

Thus criticks, of leſs judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 
Fo: m ſhort ideas, and offend in arts, 
As moſt in manners, by a love to parts, 
Pope on Crit, 

Our author, happy in a judge fo nice, 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's 

advice, Pepe. 
2. Delicate, ſcrupulouſly and minutely cau- 
dious. 

Dear love! continue nice and chaſte; 

For if you yield you do me wrong; 
Let duller wits to love's end haſte, 
I have enough to woo thee long. 

Donne. 

Of honour men at firſt like wol nice 

Raiſe maiden ſcruples at unpractis'd vice. 
E. Halli fur. 

3. Faſtidious, ſqueamith, 

C24 God hath here 

Vatied his bounty ſo with new delights, 

As may compare with heaven; and to taſte, 

Think not 1 ſhall be nice. 


| Milt. Par. Left. 
Angular NICH'E, one formed in the core 
ner of a building. i 


* 


l 


Ground NICHE, one which inſtead of bear- 
B b b ; 
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in a ſtick, &c. 
NICK of time, the very exact moment | deity, 
that any thing ſhould be done or is doing. 
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the darkneſs of the underſtanding, and ſome- 


NI 
ing upon a maſſive, has its riſe from the 
ground. 
To NICK, to come or do any thing juſt 
at the proper point of time it was deſired 5 to 
hit a mark ſhot at, Sc. alſo to cut notches 


NICK UM, a ſharper,” bite or cheat of 
any fort, whether gamgſter, tradeſman, &c. 

To NICK. ie (in the game at Hazard) it 
js to throw the ſame chance, Cc. that the 
main is, before the thrower is chanced at 


NICHOLA/IT ANS, a ſect in the primi- 
tive Church, ſaid to have taken their riſe, 


even during the times of the apoſtles, from 


one Nicholas, one of the ſeven firſt deacons; 
and from this ſe& the Gnofticks are ſuppoſed 
to have taken their riſe. 

Some have taken upon them to excuſe him, 
and ſay, that upon his giving his wife, who 
was very handſome, leave to marry another 

rſon ſhe ſhould like, in order to convince 
his companions that he intended to live or 
keep a vow or profeſſion of continence, which 
he had made ; that certain perſons from this 
raſh zeal pretended to maintain the legality |} 
of living with women in common, and that 
meats' offered to idols were as lawful to be 
eaten as any others; that libertiniſm was a 
means to bliſs, &c. 

NICK'UMPOOP (incert. Etym.) a meer 
block -head, dolt or ſot; a ſenſeleſs dull-wit- 
ted fellow ; it is alſo uſed in an obſcene fig- 
nification. 

NICOD'EMITES, a ſect of hereticks in 
Switzerland ; ſo denominated from Nicede- 
mus, from profeſſing their faith in private. 

NIDIFICA/TION, a making or building 
of neſts as birds do, 

"NIECE, a ſhe couſin, a kinſwoman, a 
brother or ſiſter's daughter, F. 

NIG/GARDLINESS, ſordid covetouſneſs. 

NIGHT (nib, Sax. nx, L. f, Gr.) 
is commonly us d to figniſy all that time the 
ſun is below the horizon of any place, which 
in ſome parts of the world near the north 
and ſouth poles is ſeveral months long ; where- 
as under the equator they are always equal to 
the day; but in other parts of the world the 
nights are ſometimes longer and ſometimes 
ſhorter, according to the ſituation of the 
places. 

NIGHT (in a Metapberical Senſe) means 


times affliction, diſtreſs, death, eternal pu 
niſhment, c. | * 224d 

NIGHT, a poetical divinity, feigned to be 
the author of Chaos and darkneſs, or (as 
others ſay): of heaven and carth ; married to 
Erebus, the god of Hell, by whom the had 
tour children, wiz. Fate or Deſitny, Old Age, 
Sheet and Death. 


N I 


dren in her arms, one aſleep and freſh co- 
loured, the other ſeemingly aſleep, but black, 
with its feet aſtride; which denoted Death, 
and its true image Slee » both commonly the 
oftspring of the night. 

hey uſually ſacrificed a cock to this 


NIGHT (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 
cloathed in a black mantle, ſpotted with tar: 
cf gold. See Nox, 
NIGHTLY. r. By night. 
The Sion! and the flow'ry brooks beneath, 
That 2 thy hallow'd feet, and warbling 
W, 
Nightly I viſit, Milt. Par. Left, b. iii, 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And nigbtiy to the liſt ning earth 
Repeats the tory of her birth. 
Addiſ. Spectator. 
2. Every night. | 
NIGHTLY, done by night, acting by 
night, happening by night. 
May the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 
Your nightly ſports, as you vouchſafe to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms 
excel. | D ryden, 


Soon as the flocks ſhook off the 11g dews, 
Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and 


the mule, 
Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy 
care. Pope, 


NIGHTMARE. A morbid oppreſſion in 
the night, reſembling the preſſure of weight 
| upon the breaſt. 

NIKEPHORTA (Niunpeęta, of Nini, vic- 
tory, and qigw, Gr. to bring) 1ejoicing, 
triumphs, &c. on account of victory. 

NILE, a large river in Africa, which 
branching into many arms or ſtreams, waters 
many countries or kingdoms. It is called the 
preſerver of Upper Egypt, and father of th: 
Lower; by reaſon of its overflowing, and ty 
means of the manure ſpread over it by the 
mud that is waſhed down by it. 

This river is the moſt remarkable, that it 
overflows commonly in the heat of ſummer, 
when other rivers are generally at the lowelt 
and by that means ſupplies the natural de- 
ficiency of rain in thoſe parts; as ſoon 48 
the overflowing is ſufficiently abated they ſow 
their ſeed, 

The Heathens artributed this wonderſu! 
overflowing to their god Serapts z. and thence 
whenever it happened to ſtop, or come but 
ſparingly or out of ceurſe,-they were wont 
to ſacrifice one of their moſt beautiful you"? 
women in the following manner. They ft. 
dreſſed her in very rich apoarel, and then 
threw her into the river, as a victim to im- 
plore this imaginary deity to be propitious. 
The. Arabian hiſtorians relate, that uns 
þ amy worſhip was aboliſhed. by the Calip 
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threw a letter into the river; the contents of | 
which was to beg of the true God, that he 
would order the Nile to overflow if it pleaſed 


him. 

NILOM'ETER (of nilus and jurrger, Gr. 
meaſure) a pillar orected in the middle of the 
Nile. upon which are marked the degrees of 
the aſcent of the water. 

There were ſeveral of theſe in different 
places of the Nile. At this day there is one 
where the Vile is divided into two arms; one 
of which paſſes to Cairo and the other to 
Gizab. 

Anciently they kept the meaſure of the' 
ſwelling of the Mile, in the temple of Seraprs 
like a ſacred relick; and the emperor Con- 
fantine had it tranſported to the church of 
Alexandria; upon which the Pagans affirm- | 
ed that the Nile would never overflow any 
more; and that Serapis being provoked, would 
be revenged on Egypt, and cauſe a barren- 
neſs in the land. But contrary to their fears 
the Nile did overflow and aſcended to its uſual 
height the yeais following. | 

The Nile overflows regularly every year in 
the month of Auguſt, in the higheſt and mid- 
dle Fgypt; where this overflowing is neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe it hardly ever rains their. But 
in the lower Egypt, the flood is leſs ſenſible 
and leſs neceſſary, becauſe it frequently rains | 
there, and the country is ſufficiently watered. 

It is leſs ſenfible, becauſe they make fewer 
dikes there or receptacles of water, and the 
inundation ſpreading itſelf equally through 
all the country does not riſe higher than a 
cubit through the whole Delta; whereas in 
higher and middle Egypt, where it rains very 
ſeldom, they have made high banks at a 
league's diſtance, in the midſt of which there 
are deep canals to receive the waters of the 
river. 

They make a breach in theſe dikes, and 
when a country is ſufficiently watered, the 
dike is ſtopped up and opened in another place; 
and thus the whole land of Egypt is ſuc- 
ceſſively watered as a garden. 

When the Nite overflows only te the per- 
pendicular height of twelve cubits, a famine 
neceſſarily follows in Egpyt ; nor is the famine 
leſs certain if it ſhould exceed fixteen cubits, as 
Pliny writes; ſo that the juſt height of the 
in2undation is between twelve and ſixteen . 
cudits, 

An Arabian author, who has given an an- 
nual account of the Nile for more than 1200 
years, ſays, that when the depth of the chan- 
nel of the Nile is fourteen fathom, a har- 
veſt may be expected that will amount to one 
year's proviſion ; but if it encreaſes to ſixteen 
the corn will be ſufficient for two years; leſs 
than fourteen cauſes a ſcarcity, and more 
than eighteen a famine. 

This inundation is cauſed by the great rains 
which fall in Ethiopia, in the months of 


_ 


June, July and Auguſt, which are the win- 


NI 


ter months in that country. Theſe waters 
carry with them much mud and foillage, 
which very much ccntributes to fatten and en- 
rich the land. 

When the waters are withdrawn the culture 
of the land is very eaſy. The ſeed is caſt up- 
on the dry mud, and with very little tillage 
produces in great plenty. 

NIMBIS, a term uſed by antiquaries, for a 
circle round the heads of emperors on certain 
meda's ; and 1eſembling the Aureolæ or circle 
of light, placed round the heads of the images 
of ſaints, * | 

NIME'/TULA'*BITES (ſo named from Ni- 
metulabi, their inſtructor) a ſect among the 
Turks, who meet every Monday in the night 
time, and fing hymns to God, &c. The 
ceremony of admiſſion into this order is as ſol- 
lows; he who deſires to be admitted, ſhuts up 
himſelf cloſe in a chamber, and eats no more 
than four ounces of food in a day for forty days, 
which being expired, the fraternity take him 
by the hand and lead him a moorifſh dance; 


| which is perf.rmed with a multitude of ridi- 


culous geſtures and actions, till by the violence 
of the exerciſe, and his former regimen, he 
falls down on the ground; which fall they 
conſtrue an extaſy; and during this time of ly- 
ing he is fancied to have ſeen a viſion, 

NIM'/BLENESS (of emen, Du. to catch 
up haſtily) agility, quickneſs, 

NIMBO/SE (nimbeſus, L.) ftormy, tem- 
peſtuous, cloudy. 

NINE'TEEN (neren-zien, Sax.) xix. 19. 

NI'NNY ( zinnarius, L. barb.) a contented 
cuckold, 

NIO'BE, was the daughter of Tantalus, 
and wife of Pelops, who having fix ſons and 
ſix daughters, was ſo elated with her felicity, 
that the prefer'd herſelf before Latona; and 
{according to the poets) had all her children 
ſlain by the goddeſs for her inſolence; for 
which calamity ſhe wept herſelf to death, loſ- 
ing her ſpeech, and remaining ſtupid without 
moving, which gave the poets occaſion to 
feign, that ſhe was turned into a ſtone, as 
Palaphbetus ſays; the truth of the fiction is, 
that Niobe being bereaved of her children by 
death, commanded her ſtatue to be made in 
ſtone (and probably in a mournful poſture} 
and ſhe fitting upon her childrens ſepulchre. 
She is ſaid to have lived A. M. 2240. 

To NIP (nypen, Dutch) 1. To pinch off 
with the nail ; to bite with the teeth, 

In oranges and lemons, the ni ping of their 
rind giveth out their ſmell more. 

Bacon's Nat. Hi. No. 388. 
2. To cut off by any flight means: 3. to 
blaſt, to deſtroy before full growth. 
This is the ſtate of man; to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſ- 

ſoms, 
And _ his bluſhing honours thick upon 
im; 


| The third day comes a froſt, a killing froft ; 
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. 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full 
ſorely ; 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root; 
And then he falls as I do. 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
His delivery now proves 
Abortive, as the firſt bora bloſſom of ſpring, 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt. 
\ | Milton. 
4. To pinch as froſt. 
When iſicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; 
When blood is nit, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly fings the ftaring owl. 
| Shakeſp. Love's Laſt Shift. 
5. To vex, to bite: 6, to ſatiriſe, to ridicuje, 
A NIP, the ſharp point of a pen, 
NIPPING, pinching. 


NISAN (0˙C Heb.) the ſeventh month 
of the Fewws civil year, which is about our 
September. | 


NIS/ROCH (On which ſome take to 
be derived and compounded of NWI to exalt, 


and AITT to enlarge) and fo to expreſs the 
high and ſpacious heavens, which, as Herodo- 
tus relates, the ancient Perfians worſhipped ; 


or of TU) an eagle, being the image of an 
eagle: or as Euſebius thinks, was the ark of 
Neab itſelf, and a repreſentation of it, which 
was worſhipped by the Eaftern people. The 
name of an ancient idol among the 4ſjpriar:. 

NI/TENT (nitens, L.) ſhining, 

NITRATED (meratus, L.) mix:d with 
nitre. l 

NI'TRUM (vir;y, Gr. Y Heb. NY 
Syriack, ſo called of Niiria, a town of Egypt, 
where it was anciently made in great quanti- 
ties) ſalt petre, which is either natural or 
artificial, | | 

NUSEY (of niais, F.) a fool or filly 
fellow. 

NOACHIDZE, the children of Noah. 
The Rabbins pretend that God gave Noah and 
his ſons certain precepts, which contain accord- 
ing to them the natural right which is com- 
mon to all men indiffetently 5 and that the ob- 
ſervation of them alone will be ſufficient to 
ſave then, 

After the giving of the Jaw to Moſes the 
Hebregus would not ſuffer any ftranger to dwel! 
in their counicy, unleſs he would conform to 
the precepts of the Noachide ; and in war they 
put to death without quarter all that were ig - 
norant of them. 

"Theſe precepts are 7 in number. 

1. Obedience is due to magiſtrates, judges 
and princes. 

2. The worſhip of falſe gods, ſuperſtition 
and ſacrilege are abſolutely forbidden, 

3. Curling the name of God, blaſphemies 
ang oaths, 

4. All inceſtuous and unlawful conjunctions 


NO 


| or copulations; as ſodomy, beaſtiality, and 


— 
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crimes againſt nature are forbidden. 

5. The effuſion of the blood of all forts of 
animals, murder, wounds and mutilation, 

6. Thefts, cheats, lying, Sc. 

7. That the parts of an animal ſtill alive 
are not to be eaten, as was praQtiſed by ſome 


Pagans. 

Maimonides ſays, that the firſt fix of theſe 
precepts were given by Adam and the ſeventh 
was added by Noab. 

NOBIL/IARY, a collection or hiſtorical 
account of the noble families of a nation or 

rovince. 

NOBILITATED (nebilitatus, L.) made 
noble or famous, 

e D (nobilitas, L.) is defined to 
be illuſtrious Deſcent, and conſpicuouſneſs o 
Anceſtors, dich ſucceſſion 3 4 
ferred on ſome one (and by him to his family) 
by the Prince by Law, or by Cuſtom, as a re- 
ward of the good and virtuous actions 0: him 
that performed them. 

NOBILITY, a quality that dignifies or ren- 
ders a perſon noble: particularly that raiſes a 
perſon poſſeſſed of it above a peaſant or com- 
moner, Ihe quality or degree of a nobleman ; 
alſo the whole body of noblemen ; alſo fame, 
reputation, renown. 

NOBILITY, the Italians thus ſatyriz'd 
nobility, the dukes and earls of Cernary 
(every fon of a duke being a duke, and every 
daughter of a dutcheſs being a dutcheſs} the 
dons of Spain, the monſieuts of France, the 
biſhops of Italy (every city having a biſhop) 
the nobility of Hungary, the lairds of Scud, 
the knights of Naples, and the younger bre- 
thren of Ergland, make all together a pcor 
company. | 

Divine NOBILITY, has its reſpect to the 
original of the ſoul, which comes from hea- 
ven, and depends on the power of God, If 
this were all conſideted, the werdly nobility 
would be leſs valued, and we ſhould be render- 
ed the more capable of moral nobility. © This 
is a'ſo called heavenly or theological. 

Human or Worldly NOBILITY, regards 
blood, and a gies gy of may anceſtors. 
This word!y or human nobility depends upon 


the good fortune of our birth. This 1s called 


Political. 

Moral NOBILITY, refers only to virtue, 
which is to gain us eſteem; and this depends on 
our own free will, and is alſo called P#t- 
2 e- cal. 

Dative NOBILITY, is ſuch as has been 
required by ſome merits or deeds, and conferred 
by the prince, &c. 

ative NOBILITY, is what paſſes from 
father to ſun, and makes the ſon noble, becauſe 
his father was ſo. 

NO'BLES 


NO'BLEMEN kingdom or nation, by 


whatſoever title they are diſtinguiſhed ! 3 
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with vs under thoſe of Dukes, Margqueſſes, | 


Earls, Viſcounts, Lords, &c. Theſe titles of 

honour are conferr'd upon them by the prince, 

who is ſaid to be the fountain of honour. 
Honorary diſtinctions have been very ancient, 


the Greets diſtinguiſh their people into three 


ranks, noblemen, farmers, and tradeſmen, 
and indulg'd the firſt with great privileges, 
who wore the figure of a graſhopper as a 
badge of honour in their hair, and for the 
ſame purpoſe the Romans wore a half moon 
upon their ſhoes. 

Among the Romans, the nobles us'd to 
preſerve the ſtatues of their anceſtors, and 
that they might more lively repreſent the 
originals, the faces of them were painted. 

Theſe were plac'd in their courts, &c, | 

NO'BLE (noble, F. nobilis, L.) 1. Of an 
ancient and ſplendid family: 2. exalted to a 
rank above commonalty. 

From virtue firſt began, 
The difference that diſtinguiſh'd man from 
man; 
He claim' d no title from deſcent of blood, 
But that which made him noble, made him 
good. Dryden. 
3. Great; worthy; illuſtrious. | 

Thus this mandied leaving his death for an 
example of a noble courage, and a memoria] 
of virtue, 2 Mac, vi. 31. 

To vice induſtrious, but to nobler deeds 

Tim'rous. Milton, 

A noble firoke he lifted high, 

Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell, 
Milton. 

Thoſe two great things that ſo engroſs the 
deſires and deſigns of both the nobler and ig- 
nobler ſort of mandkind, are to be found in 


religion; namely, wiſdom and pleaſure, 
South, 


— — 


4. Exalted, elevated, ſublime. 

My ſhare in pale pyrene I reſign, 

And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 
To nobler poets for a noblcr ſong. 


—_—_—} 


Dryden. 

NOBLENESS of mind, is a principle of 
acting honourably, juſtly and equitably ; ſcorn- 
ing to do baſe and mean actions, and upon all 
occalivns ſhowing an averſion to being ſway'd 
by bribery, corruption, ard any unjuſt influence 
whatever, | 

NO'BLESS, nobility or noblemen, O. 
_ NOCTAM'BULIST, a perſon who walks 
in the night, properly in ſleep, 

NOCTAM'BULOUS (of no&ambulus, L.) 
of or pretending to walk in the night. 

NOCT'/ILUCA, ſhining in the night. 

Mr. Hoyle diſtinguiſhes them into three 
forts, . ; 

1. The gummous NOCTILUCA, which is 
by ſome called the content or conſtant Note 
luca, which is in the form of a conſiitent 


NO 
very probable, is only the former diſſulved in 
a proper liquor. | 

3. The aerial NOCTILUCA, ſo called, 
becauſe it would immediately begin to ſhine on 
being expoſed to the open air. 

NOC'TURNS (in Roman Catbolict 

NOC TURN ALS & churches) part of the 
matins or church ſervice, that are ſaid about 
midnight, being certain pſalms and prayers, 
in imitation of the ancient Chriſtians, who 
ſaid them in the night for fear of the 
Heathens, 

To NOD (ate, L.) 1. To decline the 
head with a quick motion. 

On the faith of Jove rely, 
When nodding to thy ſuit he bows the ſky. 
: Dryden, 
2. To pay a flight bow. 
Caſſius muſt bend his bedy, 
If Cæſar carefully but ned on him. 
Shak:ſp. Jul. Caeſar. 
3. To bend downwards with quick motion, 
When a pine is hewn on the plains, 
And the laſt mortal ſtroke alone remains. 
Lab'ring in pangs of death, and th:eat*ning 
ail, 
This way and that way ſhe nods, conſidering 
where to fall. Dryden Ovid. 

He climbs the mountain rocks, 

Fir'd by the Modding veidure of its brow. 
Thomſ. Spring. 
4. To be drowſy, N Y N 8 

NOD, a quick declination of the head. 

A mighty king J am, an earthly God; 

Nations obey my word, and wait my Ned: 

And life or death depend on my decree. 
Prior. 

NO'DATED (nodatus, L.) tied in knots, 

NOD'DLE (of nod, L.) the head, 

NO'DIA (with Botanfts) a herb. 

NODINUS (of nodus, L. a knot) a pagan 
deity, who, as they imagined, preſided over 
and took care of plants, whilſt they knotted, 
and the floweis were wrapt up in the buds, L. 

NO/DUS Gordianus (i. e the Gordian Knot) 
Gordius having been made king of Pbrygia, 
at his firſt entring the temple of Apollo he 
placed a knut cf leather thongs ; of which 
there went a propheſy, that whoſoever untied 
it ſhould be conqueror of Aa; Alexander com- 
ing thither, and having endeavoured, tr, ing all 
ways to do it; but not being able to untie it, 
he cut it in pieces with his ſword. 

NOI'SINESS (prob. of noſe, F. ſtrife, 
quarrel) noiſy temper, quality, &c. 

NOLSOMNESS (prob. of nuiſance, F. 
pom and nerpe, Sax.) loathſomneſs, ſtink - 


| ingaeſs, Sc. 


A NOEKES, a fool, ninny. 
NOMENCLA'TOR (among the ancient 
Romans) a ſervant who attended their matters, 
and was ready to prompt the candidates for of- 
fices, piaces, &c, with the names of the c1- 
tizens or electors, that they might m_—_ and 
OLIC.T 


7 
2. The liguid NO TILUCA, which, it is | 


N © 


ſollicit them by name; which was accounted 
a great mark of reſpect or eſteem. 
, NOMINA'LIA (among the Romans) feſ- 
tivals in which they gave names to their 
children, which was on the eighth day to 
males, and ninth to females, which were 
called the Dies Luftrici. 

NOM'INALS a ſet of ſchool phi-, 

XOMINALISTS F loſophers, who were 
ſo denominated, becauſe they held that words, 
not things, where the objects of the dia- 
lecticks. 

NOMO CANON (of »u®-, the law, and 
xavay, Gr. canon, rule) a collection of canons 
and imperial laws relating or conformable 
theretoz alſo a collection of the ancient 
canons of the apoſtles, councils and fathers ; 
alſo a penitential book of the Greeks. 

NOMO'GRAPHY (wpoyeagia, of viyuO-, 
a law, and yeaqn. Gr. deſcription) a deſcrip- 
tion of, or treatiſe of the laws. 

NON Claim (in Law) a neglect or omitting 
to claim that which a man ought to claim as 
his right, within a time limited. 

NON DESCRIPTS {in Botanical Authors) 
ſuch plants that have been paſſed by, tho 
mentioned, but not deſcribed. 

NONE ſuck (in Botaniſt) the Briſtol 
flower. 

NONES (in the church of Rome) one of the 
canonical hours, which is about three o' clock 
in the afternoon 3 in primitive churches this 
was the time for breaking their faſts, upon 
faſt days; tho” others extended it to night, 

NON FLORIFEROUS (in Beotanick Mi- 
zers) not flowering, or bearing no flowers. 

NON Reſidence, the illegal abſence of a be- 
neficed clergyman from his ſpiritual charge, 
4, e. when he abſents himſelf for the ſpace of 
one or two months at ſeveral times in one 

ear. 

NON Reęfdent, a perſon who does not 
reſide or keep in the place where his charge is. 

NOON'ING (of non, Sax.) a nap, &c. 
at noon. 

NOR/MAL (with Geometricians) perpen- 
dicular, or at tight angles; a term uſed of a 
line or a plane that cuts another perpendi- 
cularly. 4 

NOR/THERLY no hdenlice 

NORTHERN 5 3 Bei: N 5 Sas. 
on the —_ quarter of the world, 

NORTHWARD ( nonSpeante, Sax. 
towards the MNeorth, r , 

NORTH Light, a meteor which uſually 
appears in Greenland about the time of the new 
moon, and enlightening the whole country, 
tho* the meteor itſelf appears only in the 
North: It moves from one place to another, 
leaving a ſort of miſt or cloud behind it, and 
3 till it is hidden by the beams of the 

un. J 

NO TABLENESS (actabilitas, L.) re- 
matkableneſs, Cc. 
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NOTA'/RICON, the third or ſpeciey 
of the Jeb Caba la. * ; 

NOTA'TION, a marking, or ſetting a 
mark upon ; alſo an obſerving or taking 
notice of, L. 

NOTES Mzfical (in relation to Time) ate 
nine, viz. the Large, the Long- Breve, Semi- 
Breve, Minim, Crotchet, . Semi- 
Qua ver, and Demi. ſemi-quaver, all which 
are to be found in their proper places. The 
characters or marks of theſe notes are uſually 
ſet down on a ſcale of five or fix lines, to 
ſerve as direCtions for keeping time in finging, 
or playing on any ſort of muſical inſtrument. 

NOTE of Augn:entation (in Muſick) in the 
increaſing or enlarging ſomewhat to the full 


| quantity or value of any note. 


NOTE of Diminution (in Muſick) is the 
diminiſhing or abating ſomewhat of the full 
quantity or value of any note, 

NO'THING (nathing, Sax.) not any 
thing. 

YO'THINGNESS, anon-exiſtence, inſig- 
nificancy, worthleſneſs. 

| NOYTION, the form of any thing repre. 
ſented or conceived in the mind; conception, 
fancy, alſo thought, alſo knowledge, L. 

F:rft objective NOTION, is the thing itſe'f 
known, according to what it is or has in itſelf, 
as Light known as Light, | 

Second formal NOTION, is the knowledge 
of a thing, according to what it receives from 
the underſtanding ;-as of Lighr, that it is the 
ſubje& and not the predicate, 

Firſt formal NOTION (with Sckoolmen) is 
the krowledge which we have of any thing 
according to what it is, or has in itſelf ; as of 
a light body, guetenus light. | 

Secend objective NOTION, is what agrees 
to the thing by the means of the operation of 
the intellect, or what it receives from the 
intellect. 

Common NOTIONS, are certain principles 
ſuppoſed to be innate, and which therefore 
are ſelf-evident. 

A clear NOTION (in Log:ck) ſuch an one 
as is ſufficient to recollect the object. 

An obſcure NOTION, is that which does 
not ſuffice to recolle& the object. 

A diſtin® NOTION, is that by which 
we are able to aſſign the very marks or cha- 
raters, by which we recollect the thing. 

An adequate NOTION, is one wherein 


rafters whereof it is compoſed. : 
An inadequate NOTION, is one wherein 
we have only a confuſed notion of the charac- 
ters that enter a diſtin@t one, , 
NOTIONAL. 1. Imaginary, ideal, in- 
tellectual, ſubſiſting only in idea, viſionaly, 
fantaſtical. | 
The general indefinite contemplations and 
notions of the elements and their conjugativn5, 


of the influences of heaven, are to be ſet a- 
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ſice, 


we have diſtinct notions of the marks or cha- | 
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fide, being but notional and ill - limited; and 
different axioms are to be drawn out of mea- 
ſoured inſtances, 

Bacon's Nat, Hiſtory, No. 835. 
Happineſs, object of that waking dream 
Which we call life, miſtaking ; fugitive theme 
Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, 
Notional good, by fancy only made, 

| Pr tor. 

We muſt be wary, left we aſcribe any real 
fobfiſtence or perſonality to this nature or 
chance; for it is merely a notional and ima- 
ginary thing; an abſtract univerſal, which is 
properly nothing ; a conception of our own 
making, occaſioned by our reflecting upon 
the ſettled courſe of things; denoting only 
thus much, that all thoſe bodies move and 
act according to their eſſential properties, 
without any conſciouſneſs or intention of ſo 
doing, 4 Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Dealing in ideas, not realities, 

The moſt forward notiona/ dictators fit down 
in a contented ignorance. 

Glanv. Scep. c. xx. 

NO“ TIONALNESS, imaginarine ſs. 

NOTWITHSTANDHIHNG ( napi$ and 
rrandan, Sax.) nevertheleſs, altho', &c. 

Neceſſary NOV ATION (Civil Law) is 
one made in conſequence of a ſentence or de- 
cree of Juſtice, 

Voluntary NOV ATION, is effected three 
ways; 1. be changing the cauſe of the obli- 
gation without the intervention of any other 
perſon ; 2. by changing the nature of the obli- 
gation 3 3. by delegation. 

NO'VEL, an ingenious and diverting ſtory, 
in which the writer dreſſes up an invention 
of his own, with all the embelliſhments of 
art; to render it both agreeable and inſtruc- 
tive. 

NOV'ELNESS (nouitas, L. noveaute, F.) 
novelty, newneſs. 

NOVEMBER (in Painting, &c.) is re- 
preſented as a man cloathed in a robe of a 
changeable green and black, having his head 
adorned with a garland of olivè-branc hes with 
fruit, holding in his right hand ſagi/tary, and 
in his left turnips and parſnips. 

NOV'ICES (in the ancient Chriftian 
church) were thoſe religious who were in a 
Hate of probation, of which there were three 
ſorts ; ſome come without their habit as ſaicks 
and ſecular clergy ; others with it, i. e. ſuch 
as had been monks in other places; either in 
foreign monaſteries or in cells, belonging to 
the capital abbey. 

NOVICES (among the modern Jeſuits) 
be they perſons of what condition or quality 
foever, upon their admiſſion into the colleges, 
are obliged to make a profeſſion of forſaking 
the world and denying themſelves, to quit or 
forgoe their eſtates, forſake parents or friends, 
and intirely to diſengage themſelves from a 
ſecular life; and to ſubmit to the mortifica- 


NO 
tion of the fleſh, by undergoing a ſevere diſ- 
eipline. To promiſe an implicit obedience 
to their ſuperiors, and never to cenſure them, 

And that they may the better underſtand 
the manner and extent of their obedience, 
pictures are placed in their ſtudies, to inſtruct 
them emblematically. 

In the middle is repreſented a lad with a 
log of timber upon his ſhoulders, and in a 
ſtooping poſture, with this motto, Fortiter, 
upor it, 

In his left hand he holds a harp, intimating 
the chearfulneſs wherein he undergoes his 
ſubmiſſion ; and in his right a puppy dog in a 
riſing poſture, to intimate the readineſs of 
obedience. He is open breaſted, to ſignify that 
his ſuperiors have both his heart and body at 
their ſervice. His mouth is ſhut, and is 
ſtopped, &c. 

NOVITIATE (with the Roman Catholicks) 
a year of probation appointed for the trial of 
religious, whether or not they have a voca- 
tion, and the neceſſary qualities for living in 
the rules, to the obſervation of which they 
are to bind themſelves by vow; alſo the 
houſe or place where novices are inſtructed. 
NOUR'ISHING (nourrant, F. nutrient, 
L.) affording nouriſhmenc, . 
| NOX, night, an imaginary goddeſs of the. 
poets, who had the greateſt commard in the 
lower regions, and who was one of the moſt 
remarkable; ſhe was held to be the mother 
of love, of deceit, old age, death, ſleep, 
dreams, complaint, fear and darkneſs. The 
cock was offered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe 
| was painted with black hair, with a garland 
of poppies about her head, and her chariot 
was drawn with black horſes ſurrounded with 
ſtars, and holding in her arms a white boy, 
ſignifying See, and alſo a black one, to fig- 
nify Death, both taking their reſt, 

NOXIOUS (noxius, L.) 1. Hurtful, 
harmful, baneful, miſchievous, deſtructive, 
pernicious, unwholſome. 

Preparation and correction is not only by 
addition of other bodies, but ſeparation of 
noxious parts from their own. 

| Brown's Vulg, Errors, b. iv. 

Kill nox:0us creatures, where tis fin to ſave, 
This only juſt prerogative we have, 

Dryden, 

See pale Orion ſheds unwholſome dews, 

Ariſe, the pines a nox/aus ſhade diffuſe ; 

Sharp boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 

Time conquers all, and we muſt time obey. 

Pope, 

Too frequent an appearance in places of 

much reſort, is naxtaus to ſpiritual promotions. 
| Swaft's Miſcel. 
2, Guilty, criminal, 

Thoſe who are noxious in the eye of the 
law are juſtly puniſhed by them to whom the 
execution of the law is committed. 

Bramball againſt Hobbs, 


NOXIQUSNESS 


NU 


NOXIOUSNESS, , hurtfulneſs, inſalubri · 


he writers of politicks have warned us of 
the noxiouſneſs of this doctrine to all civil 
governments, which the Chriſtian religion is 
very far from — . Hammond. 

NUBIFEROUsõS ( nubifer, L.) that bringeth 
or cauſeth clouds. f 

NUBI/FUGOUS (nubifugus, L.) that 
chaſeth away clouds. | 

NUBIT'GENOUS (nbigena, L.) engendered 
or begotten by the clouds. | 

NUBVGEROUS (nub:iger, L.) that bear- 
eth or carrieth clouds. 

NUBILE (nubilis, L.) marriageable. | 

To NUBILATE (nubilatum, L.) to make 
cloudy. 

NUCAMEN'TUM (in Botan. Writ.) the 
ſame as Fulus, thoſe catkins or wo'mlike 
tufts or palms, as they are called in willows, 
which at the beginning of the year grow 
out of and hang pendulous, down from ha- 
zels, walnuts, Sc. 

To NUD'DLE, te walk or go alofig haſtily, 
in a ſeeming!y careleis manner. 

NUDE matter (in Law) a naked allegation 
of a thing done, to be proved only by witneſs, 
and not by record, or other ſpeciality in writ- 
ing under leal, 


NUDE (in Botan.) without leaves, and it |. 


is not only applied to ſtalks when they grow 
without leaves, but to feeds when they are 
incloſed in no veſlel. 

NUDIPEDA'LIA (among the Fews) ſa- 
crifices performed bare-footed to appeaſe the 
gods, and to eaſe them of ſcme calamity 
they laboured under; after having continued 
their prayers for the ſpace of 30 days, having 
abſtained from wine, they ſhaved their heads 
and went bare-footed to the temple. 

The Fes finding themſelves opprefled by 
Florus, governour of Fudea, for the emperor 
Nero celebrated this bare- footed ceremony with 
extraordinary folemnity ; Berentice ſiſter to king 
Azgrip;a, accompanied them therein, a. d 
ever appeared bare-footed in behalf of the 

etus before the tribunal of Florus. 

NUDUTIES (in Painting and Sculpture) 
is uſed to ſignify thoſe parts of a human figure, 
not covered with any drapery ; or thoſe parts 
where the carnations appear. 
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2. Producing chilneſs, benumbing. 
When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how did he lap me 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf 
All thin and naked to the numb cold night, 
| Shakef, 
To NUMB, to make torpid, to make dull 
of motion, or ſenſation, to deaden, to ftu. 


pify, 
She can unlock 
The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing 
. Milton, 
Nought ſhall avail 
The pleaſing ſong, or well repeated tale, 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march 
for bear, 

And numbing cold neſs has unbrac'd the ear, 

Prior, 


A determmate NUMBER, is ſuch as is 
referred to ſome given unit; as a ternary or 
3, which is properly called a number, 

A indeitirminate NUMBER, is ſuch as 
refers to unity in general, and is what is 
called quantity. 

Homogeneal NUMBERS, are ſuch as are 
referred to the ſame unity; as five golden 
ſpheres and two golden ſpheres, are homoge- 
neal numbers. 

Heterogeneal NUMBERS, are ſuch as are 
referred to different units; thus four filver 
ſpheres and four braſs ſpheres ; are heteroge- 
neal numbers, 

Whole NUMBERS, the ſame as Integers, 
7. e. all thoſe that in the manner of expief- 
ſing refer to unity, as a whole does to a part. 

Broken NUMBERS, are fractions, ſu has 
conſiſt of ſeveral parts of unity, or thoſe which 
refer to unity as a part to the whole. 

Rational NUMBER, is ſuch as is com- 
menſurable with unity. 

Rational whole NUMBER, is ſuch where- 
of unity is an aliquot part. 

Rational broken NUMBER, is ſuch as is 
equal to ſome aliquot part or parts cf unity. 

Rational mixt NUMBER, is ſuch as con- 
ſiſts of a Whole number and a broken one, 
or of unity and a fraction. 

I rational NUMBER, is a ſurd, or a num- 
ber that is com menſurable with unity. 

Even NUMBER, is one which may be 


NUG A'CIOUSNESS T (nugacitas, L.) | divided into two equal parts, or without te- 


NUGA/CITY tritlingneſs. 

NU MB (benumen, Sax. benumbed.) 7. 
Torpid, deprived in a great meaſure of the 
power of motion and ſenſation, chill, mo- 
tionleſs. 

Leaning long upon any part, maketh it 


numò and aſleep; tor that the compreſſion of 


the part ſuffereth not the ſpirits to have free 


acceis; and therefore when we come out of 


it, we feel a ſtinging or pricking, which is 
ihe re- entrance of the ſpirits, 
| Bacin's Nat, Hitt, 


mainder or fraction, as 4, 6, 8, Ec. 
NUMBER unevenly even, one that may be 
divided equally by an uneven number, as 20, 
which may be divided by . 
Prime NUMBER, is that which is only 
divifible by unity, as 5, 7, is. 

Prime NUMBERS amrorg tbemſelves, are ſuch 
as have n, common mealure belides unity, as 
12 and 19, 

Compound NUMBER, is one which is di- 


viſible by ſome other number beſides unity, 


as 8, which is diviſible by 4 and by 2. 
i Compound 


NUMBERS among themſelves, 


are ſuch as have ſome common meaſure be- | hi i 
me ſides unity, as 12 and 15. | | . — — 
If Perfe NUMBERS, are ſuch, whoſe ali- 8 5 
ht. quot parts being added together, make the 1 Fes (2: wel 41 
heſ, whole number, as 6, 28, Cc. Thus the Ks : 
» dull aliquot parts of 6 being 3, 2 and 1, are equal . h 
ſtu- to b. And thoſe of 28, being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1, wo —— RY ad 
are equal to 28. 2 | 
Inperfe? NUMBERS, are ſuch, whoſe 12 
nbin aliquot parts being added together, make FIRE 7 BP RI 7 Ho” 
ton, either more or leſs than the whole number, „ 
and are either abundant or defeive. r 
% Abundant NUMBERS, are thoſe, whoſ e 
arch aliquot parts being added together, make Oper nous Wer oy 
more than the number of which they are | 2 | ITS PR 
4 f 4 „ . — * . 4˙8 . * 0 * . 
ar. parts; as x2, the aliquot parts of which are | | Sant 
Ir, 6, 4, 3, 2, I, Which make 16. $f ie tg ir Ns Fes © 4n 
Defetive NUMBERS, are ſuch whoſe ß 
as is liquot parts being added together make leſs | |  _ _ * he & 
ry or than the number of which they are parts ; | arts 6 HH As . 
as x6, whoſe aliquot parts are 8, 4, 2 and — —— 
h as I, which make but 18. 2 e 
at is Plane NUMBER, is ſuch as ariſes from Spherical NUMBER 7 (with Arithmet.) 
the multiplication of two numbers; as | Circular NUMBER are ſuch numbers 
5 are 6, which is the product of 3 multiplied | whoſe powers end in the roots themſelves, as 
aden by 1 the numbers 5 and 6, all the powers end in 
10ge- Square NUMBER, is the product of any | 5 and 6 ; fo the ſquare of 5 is 25, the cube 
number multiplied by itſelf, as g made by the | 125, the quadrato cube is 625 3 ſo the ſquare 
s are n D of 6 is 36, the cube 216, the quadrato cube 
ilver bic NUMBER, is the product of a ſquare | 1296. er . 
oge- number multiplied by its root, as 9, multi- | NU'MERABLENESS (of numerabilit, L.) 
plied by its root 3, mak es 27. s capableneſs of being numbered. . 
gers, Polygonous N MBERS, are the ſums off NU'/MERAL , Algebra, is that wherein 
piel- arithmetical progreſſions, beginning with unity. | numbers are made uſe of inſtead of letters of 
irt. Theſe, r difference is J. are called | the alphabet. Mw A 
has triangular numbers ; where 2, ſquare numbers; | Cardinal NUMERALS (with Grammarian:) 
hich where 3, pentagonal numbers; where 4, bexa- | are thoſe that expreſs the number of thing, 
gonal number z Where 5, beptagonal numbers, | as one, two, three, four, five, &c. 
om- ... IE Ordinal NUMERARLS, are ſuch as ſhew 
Pyramidal NUMBERS, the ſums of poly - the order or rank, as ff, ſecond, third, fourth, 
1ere- gonous numbers, collected after the ſame man- a fifth, &c. e 
ner as the polygons themſelves, are gathered NUMERA'TION (in Arichmetick) is that 
as is out of arithmetical pregreſſions, are called | part that comprehends all manner of operation 
** firſt pyramidal: numbers. | | by numbers. | 
con- Second Pyramidats, are the ſums of the NUMERICAL (numerus, L.) 1. Nume - 
one, firſt pyramidals. | 2 ral, denoting number, pertaining to num- 
Third Pyramidals, are the ſums of the ſe- | bers. 
um» cond pyramidals. The numerical characters are helps to the 
Triangular pyramidal NUMBERS, - are | memory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas 
y be ſuch as ariſe out of triangular numbers. about which the demonſtration is made. 
t re- Firft pentagonal. fyramidal NUMBERS, | | Locke, 
are ſuch as ariſe out bf pentagons., | 2. The fame, not only in kind or ſpecies, 
y be NUMBERS, (in Poetry, Oratory, &c.) are | but number. 
20, certain meaſures, proportions or cadences, Contemplate upon his aſtoniſting works, 
"hich render a verſe period, and air agreeable | particularly in the reſurrection and reparation 
only to the ear. | of the ſame numerical body, by a re-union cf 
Similar NUMBERS, are ſuch num - | all the ſeparate parts. South. | 
ſuch bers which may be ranged into the form of "NUMERICALLY, reſpecting ſamenels in 
7, a$ fiimilar reQangles, that is, into rectangles | number. | 
whoſe fides are rtional ; ſuch are 12 and I muſt think it improbable, that the ſui - 
s di- 43, for the ſides of 12 are 6 and 2 (as in fi- | phur of antimony would be but numerically 
utys gure, A) and the fides of 48 are 1a and 4 | different from the diſtilled butter or oil of 
as in figure, B) but 6:2: 12: 24, and | roſes, Beyle. 
therefore thoſe numbers are ſ milar. f 
ound . 4 eee NUMFRIST 


- wo 
NUMERIST, one that deals in numbers. 
We cannot aſſign a reſpeCtive fatality unto 
h which is concordant to the docttine of 
; numerifls, Rrown. 
© + NUMEROSITY, number, the ſtate of 
ing numerous. | 
Of aſſertion, if memeroſity of aſſerters were 
a ſufficient demonſtration, we might fit down 
herein as an unqueſtionable truth. | 
K. Kea Brown's Vulg. Errors, 
26 Harmony, numerous flow. 1 
; NUMEROUS, containing many, conſiſt- 
ing of many, not few, many." 
| Queen F/izaheth was not ſo-much obſerved 
for having a numerous, as à wife council, 
b Ss 6 . 1 . . n 0 Bacon. 
NUMISMATOGRAPHTLA (of wi oa, 
and ' year, Gr, deſeription) the deſcription 
and knowlege of ancient medals and coins. 
NUN, a bird ca led a-titmouſe, | 
* NUNCIA'/TION, a ſhewiag, a report, a 
declaration, L. PO GIGS | 
. NU!NCJATURE, che, office of a nun» 
6 


* 


* 


term uſed to expreſs ſomething that is nemi- 
nal only; or that "has no exiſtence but in 
. + pI oh | 
NUN'DINA (among the Romans) a god- 
deſs, Who, as they believed, prefided over 
the .purifications ar luſtrations of children, 
which Loe derive from Tonus, 1. 7. becauſe 
the male iafants were not poriff J, till the gth 
day z but the females on the 8th. 
NUN PIN A (qu. nowinding, of nunc dies 
nn, 1. e. now the gth day) a market which 
was kept every gthday at Rome, to which the 
people reſorted, not only to buy and fell, bar 
alſo to get intelligence of what laws were 
A. a i... 
Nis, religious women who make a pro- 
feſſion of a contempt of the world and chaſ- 


tity. 
ws Ia Accent times they were not obliged by 
any vow not to marry . however, it was 
thought ſcandalous, and a mark of inconſtan- 
cy, if they did marry after they had made a 
profeſſion. 7097” 
Nunneries were not built before the time 


of Conſlantine the emperor; notwithſtanding 


there were then many of theſe religions 


maids ; but they lived at home with their | 


* 


parents. 

In the monaſteries of Egypt and Syria, 
nuns at their admiſſion were wont to offer 
their hair to the abbeſs; becauſe it was not 
lawfal for them to waſh or anoint their 
heads; therefore to keep their heads the 
cleaner from vermin, their hair was cut off. 

There are in the Roi church nuns of 
ſeveral orders, as of St. Bennet, St. Clara, 
St. Bridget, St. Catharine. 


The nuns of St. Bennet, took their origi- { 


nal from Scbolaſtica, ſiſter to St. Bennet, 


14 


| 


Ci. n Re 
'. NUNNCUPATIVE (with Sebeelnen) a | 


N U 
| Theſe were not allowed to ſtand god mother 
at baptiſm, nor to go abroad, except accom- 
panied by ſome ancient grave matron: they 
ſpent” their time in meditation, prayer and 
ſinging, and were obliged to the obſervation 
of the canonical' hours. They were not to 
ſpeak with any man except in publick and 
before witneſſes 3 if any one proved nnchaſte 
after three whippings, ſhe was fed with bread 
and water in priton for a year. - 
' Nouns of St. Clara FA called from their 
foundreſs Clara of Aae, who lived in a cot. 
tage 42 years, afflifting her body with various 
kinds of auſterities, wearing the briſtly ſide 
| of a hog's ſkin next to her body, went bare- 
footed, and lay on the bare ground. Her 
rules were the ſame as thoſe of the Franciſ. 
cans. | | 


* "Nuns of St. Bridget, took their name of 


one Bridget, a princeſs of "Sweden, about the 


| year 1360, - Her rule was the ſame as that 

of St. Baſil, And they as well as the monks 
were to wear grey cloaks, and coats with a 
red croſs upon them. 5 
They were forbid to have any thing pro- 
perly their own, to touch money; and to 
lie upon ſtraw. They were got to admit of 
conference with a mag, exxdpt at a window, 
and were perſuaded to Helieve that ſhe who 
| never apened her window, ſhould be moſt re- 
" warded in Heaven, © 8H 

Theſe nuns were to be married by a biſho» 
to Chriſt by a ring, who alſd inveſted her with 
her nun's habit at the altif: their coffins 
were carried by four ſiſters, ſprinkling duſt on 
it into the convent. | Theſe nuns were chiefy 
in Sweden, But this order was at Richmond 
in Surry in the year 1414. 

Nuns of St. Catharine, took their name 
of Catharine of Senæ, in Tuſcany, in the 
year 1455, and followed the rules of St. De- 
mirick. This ſaint is faid to have drank 
nothing but water, and to have eaten only 
bread and raw herbs ; ſcarce ſlept an hour it 
two days, chaſtiz'd herſelf with an iron chain 
for an hour and a half at a time, till ſhe was 
all bloody, three times a day. The nuns 
mo a white garment, and over it a black 
veil. 

NUR'SERY, a college of young pero! 
deſigned for the miniſtry or prieſthood. 

NU'SANCE (nuiſance, F.) annoyance. 

NUSANCE, a writ which lies for on 
that has been guilty of a nuſance or anno/* 
ance in raiſing a wall, ſtopping of water, e 
any unlawful act in his own ground, or elle- 
where, to the damage of his neighbour. | 

NUT (with Aratomiſte) the top of a mai. i 

ard. ; 1 * | 

NUTA'TION (with Afrenomers) a kind 
of trepidation or tremulous motion of th: 
axis of the earth, whereby in each annual rc 


volution it is twice inclined to the eeliptick, 
and as often returns to its former poſition. | 
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NUT MEG, a ſort of ſpice aromatick- nut, 
the product of ſome place in Eaſt. India. 
Theſe nuts grow incloſed in three different 
covers; the firſt of which is thin and of a 
yellowiſh red, this is called mace ; this is ſur- 
rounded by the ſhell which is a bard, thin, 
blackiſh cover, under or within which is a 
greeniſh film, within which is the nut call- 
ed the nutmeg, which is the kernel or fruit. 

The whole commeree of nutmegs is in the 
hands of the Dutch Eaft- India company. 

NUTRIMENT (mutrimentum, L.) that 
which feeds or nouriſhes, food, aliment. _ 

The ſtomach returns what it has received, 
in ſtrength and nutriment, diffuſed into all the 
parts of the body. South, 

Does not the body thrive and grow, 

By food of twenty years ago ? 

And is not virtue in mankind 
The nutriment that feeds the mind? 

Swift's Miſcel 

NUTRIMENTAL, having the qualities 
of food, alimental. 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutri men - 
tal, for this oil is extracted by animal digeſ- 
tion, as an emulſion. Arbutb note. 

NUTRITION (from nutritio, nutrio, L. 
nutrition, F.) the act or quality of nouriſh- 
ing, ſupporting ſtrength, or enereaſing growth. 

New parts are added to our ſubſtante, to 
ſupply our continual decayings, nor can we 
give a certain account, how the aliment is 
ſo prepared for nutrition, or by what me- 
chaniſm it is ſo regular diſtributed, , | 

Glanville Scepſ. c. iii. 

The obſtruction of the glands of the meſen- 
tery is a great impediment to nutrition; for 
the lymph in thoſe glands is a neceſſary con- 
ſtituent of the aliment, before it mixeth with 
the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


| 


NUTRI'TION (in Pharmacy) a kind of | 


preparation, co "fiſting in the gradual mixture 
of liquors of different natures, by ftirring 
them together till they have acquired a thick 
conſiſtence. 

NUTRITION (with Phyſicians) a natural 
increaſe, whereby that of any bodily ſubſtance 
that is in continual decay, is repaired by con- 
venient nouriſhment. 

NUTRITIOUSNESS (»utritius, L.) nou - 
riſhing quality. 

To NUZ'ZLE, to hide the head in a 
warm ſoft place, as a young child does in its 
nurſe's boſom. 

NYCTALOPVA (wxranria, of were; 
abe un, Gr.) a diſeaſe in the eyes, which 
is twofold, 1. a dimneſs of fight in the night | 
or in dark places, without any defect in the 
light: 2. a dimneſs of ſight in the light, 
and a clear ſight in ſhady or dark places, L. 

NYCTHE!/MERON Gun dzug, Gr.) the 
ſpace of twenty-toyr hours, an intire night | 
and day, | 

| 


 NYIMPHA (wag, Gr.) the little ſkin 
herein inſets are incloſed, both while they 


1 


NY, 


| are in the eggs, or after they have under- 
gone an apparent transformation, or the firſt 
change of Zruca, palmer worm, or maggot, 
in ſuch inſets as undergo a transformation; 
or it is rather the growth or increaſe of the 


| Eruca, whereby the figure of the ſucceeding 
animal is beginning to be expreſſed, by the 


explication 'of its members, which before lay 
involved up in the Cruga (as a plant js in its 
ſeed.) So that Nympba is only the animal 


called Cbryſalis, ſometimes Aurelia, and by 
others Necydalus, 


| NY/MPHZE (with Anatomifts). ſmall, ſoft 
pieces of fleſh proceeding from the juncture of 


the Os Pubis in the neck of the womb; ſo 

called, becauſe they are placed near the paſ- 

fage where the water iſſues out of the blad- 
der, . 75 

| NYMPHA (with Anatomiſts) a hollow neſs 

or void ſpace in the nether lip, L. 


grotto's ſacred to the nymphs, from thoſe 
ſtatues. which adorngd hs or from the 
waters and fountains which they afforded, they 


and were retreats of pleaſure, adorned with 
grotto's, fountains and ſtatues of the nymphs, 


to which there was but one door; where were 
Reps that led down to grotto's, paved with 
marble of curious colours; the walls were 


ſurrounded the place, fell from a fountain at 
the end of the grotto. | 


lick hall or building among the ancients, rich- 
ly fwniſhed and adorned tor publick banquet- 
ting; where thoſe who wanted conveniences 
at home held their marriage feaſts, 
NYMPHOMANVYA (of wwupn, the Nym- 
phe, and Hara, Gr, madneſs) the Poor 
uterinus, a diſtemper which provokes wo- 
men to tranſgreſs the bounds of common mo- 
deity without reſtraint, . 
NYVMPHOTOMILA, {wuprroua, Gr.) 
a cutting off the Nymph, in women, which 
in ſome ſometimes bunching out, hinders the 
Coitus, or makes it difficult. 
\ "i 
O 
o, Roman; Oo, Italick ; D 0, Eng. 
Oo, Sax; are the fourteenth letter in 
order of the alphabet; o, the fifteenth, and 
O w, the 24th of the Greek, and 5 the Sixth 
of the Hebrew. | 
O is alſo uſed as an interjeion of abhor + 
rence, admiration, calling, deriſion, de ſiting, 
indignation, Cc. o 


7 
* 


O, with the ancients, was a numeral let - 
ter ſignifying 11. | 
O, with 


ee 2 


| 


under that imperfect form. It is ſometimes 


NY MPHZE (in Rome) certain baths er 


were ſo called, They were in number twelve, 


Sc. They were ſquare marble buildings, 'in- 


beautified with ſhell-work, and a ſtream which - 


NYMPHZE'UM (wwaqpaior, Gr.) a pub- - 


O, is nat ſounded in People, Feopardy, Rc. | 
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©, with a daſh, ſtood for 11000000, 

O (among the Vip) ſet at the beginning or 
before the name of a family is a note of digni - 
ty, as O Bryan, O Neal, &c. | 

O (with the Ancients) was put as a hierogly- 
phick or ſymbol of eternity. 

An OAK ( Hieroglyphically ) repreſents 
ſtrength, virtue, conſtancy z and alſo length 
of (life, as being Ready, and living longer than 
moſt other trees, | 


OAK EN (acc, Sax. an oak) of or pertain- | 


ing to an oak. 

OAR (oane, Sax.) a long pole with a 
broad end, 'by which veſſels are driven in the 
water, the reſiſtance made by water to the oar 
puſhing on the veſſel. 

: The c were ſilver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and 
made | 

The water which they beat, to follow faſter, 

As amorous of their ſtrokes. 

x Shakeſp. Jul. Ceſar. 
So tow*rds a ſhip the car. f d gallics ply, 
Which wanting ſea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall reveng'd, 

. Denbam' s Poems, 


In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſp kern 
And vntaught Indian, on the ſtream did 
glide, . 
F*er ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood 
did learn, 
Or fin- like oars did ſpread from either fide, 
Dryden, 
To OAR, to row, 
He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
And card with labouring arms along the flood. 
| Pope. 
OARY, having the form or uſe of _— 
The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly 
rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet. Milton. 
OARS, a boat for carying paſſengers with 
two men to row it; alſo inſtruments where- 
with boats are rowed, . _- 
OAT'EN, of or pertaining to oats, 
OATH (Ath, Sax.) is a ſolemn appeal to 
God, implying that we defire not his mercy 
and protection any otherwiſe than as the mat- 
ter affirmed is either true or falſe, and tho? 
all profane or falſe ſwearing is ſtrictly forbid, 
by the ſcriptures of both the old and new teſ- 
tament, yet the neceſſity of the occaſion re- 
quires it for the diſcovery of the truth. 
Legal OATH, is a ſwearing in open 
court, before a magiſtrate appointed by au- 
thority to adminſter ſuch oaths; where a 


perſon is called upon to give evidence, to any | 


matter of fact, &c. 

Cor oral OATH, is when a perſon in giving 
evidence before ſuch magiſtrates, by laying 
his hand upon ſome part of the ſcripture, and 
1:ifling the book; this form being appointed 
by law for coming at the truth, this phraſe 


being uſed, Sc % n. Gd, which is defign'd | 


| 


| 
þ 


ö 


4 


be . * 
O B / 
- 


| to ſignify the perſon ſwearidg, pawns his or 


her expectation of God's blefling in this life, 
and of eternal ſalvation in the life to come, 


upon the truth he ſwears. 


OAT-MEAL of azen and meale 
meal or flower made of oats. 
QAZ'INESS, flimy, muddy, marſhy 
quality. en 
OB'DURACY (of obdaratus, L.) hardneſs 
of heart, ſtubborneſs, obſtinacy. 
OBDU'RED' (obduratus, L.) hardened. 
Milton, 1 | 
OBEDIENCE (among Divines) confifls in 
ſuch a ſubmiſſive frame of ſpirit, by which a 
man always reſigns and devotes himſelf to the 
diſpoſal of the divine Being ; being ready in 
every condition to do or ſuffer whatſoever he 
apprehends to be moſt reaſonable and accepta · 
ble, and by which he may beſt expreſs his 
love and ſubjection to him . 
AF#iize OBEDIENCE to God, conſiſts in 
a readineſs of mind to do what he enjoins. 
Paſſive OBEDIENCE ro Got, is an acquieſ. 
2 of mind in whatſoever he ſhall pleaſe ta 
inflict. 
OBE DIENTNESS, (abedientis, L.) obe- 
dient quality. meh 
OB'ELISK (es e-, Gr.) a four ſquare 
ſtone, growing ſmaller from the baſis to the 
top, tending in a ſharp point, It differs from 
a pyramid, in that it is made all of one int. re 
tone or piece, and its baſis is much narrower. 
The Ezyprian obeliſks were ſquare pillars, 
raiſed in the*form of a pyramid, and engraven 
on every fide with hieroglyphical charaQters, 
and . myſterious ſecrets; underſtood by very 
few defides their priefts, who called them the 
fingers of the ſun, to which planet they 
were commonly didicated; their compoſition 
was of a ſtone dug near the cataracts of Nile, 
as hard a porphyry, and of divers colours; re- 
preſenting (as they imagined} the four elements. 
The firſt that was erected was by Manuftar, 
king of Egyfr, An. Mund. 2604; whole 
ſucceſſors erected divers others; but they 
were moſt of them deſtroyed by Cambyſis, king 
of Perſia, when he conquered Egypt. And 
thoſe that remained were carried by the Ro- 
mans to Alexandria, and from thence to 
Rome, were there are ſome remaining to 
this day; the higheſt were about 140, and 
the loweſt about 15 feet, 
OBESE'NESS (obeftas, L.) groſſneſs, 
fatneſs. | 
To OBEY (obeir, F. obedio, L.) 1. To 
pay ſubmiſſion to, to comply with, from re- 
verence to authority. 
The will of heav'n 
Be done in this and all things! I obey. 
Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
I am aſham'd that women are fo ſimple 
To ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 


W e bound to ſerve, love, and ol. 
hen they are ovn 1 aleſp 


a+ 
Let 


3 Sax.) 


party 


_ clefaft 


before 


not fin reign in your mortal body, that 
you ſhould obey it in the luſt thereof, g 


Rom. iv. 12. * 


Was ſhe thy god, that her thou didſt cb, 


Before his voice ? W 

* Milt, Par. Left, b. x. 
Aſrict and Fudia ſhall his power «ey, 
He ſhall extend his propagated ſway 
Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way. 

Drycen. 

2. It had formerly ſometimes to before the 
perſon obeyed, which Addiſon has mentioned 
as one of Milton's Latiniſms; but it is frequent 
in old writers when we borrowed the French 
word we borrowed the ſyntax, obeiran Roi. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 


In which they were, or the fierce pains not 
feel . 

Vet to their general's voice they ſoon obey d. 
Milton. 


OB/JECT, the matter of an art or ſcience, 
or that about which it is employed, the ſame 
as ſubje&. - | 

Meterial — ruerl the thing itſelf which 
is treated or conſidered of. 

Formal OBJECT, the manner of conſi- 
dering it. 

OBJECT (objefum, L.) any thing placed 
to behold, or oppoſed to any of the ſenſes ; 
ſomething apprehended or preſented to the 
mind either by ſenſation or by imagination, 

OBJECTIVE Line (in Perſpective) is the 
line of an object, from whence the appearance 
is ſought for in the draught or picture. 

OBJECT'IVELY (School Term) a thing 
is ſaid to exiſt oje, when it exiſts no 
otherwiſe than in being known, or in being 
an obje& of the mind. 

O'BIT, a funeral ſolemnity or office for 
the dead, uſually performed in the church, 
while the corps was there before its interment : 
it is alſo uſed to ſignify an anniverſary office or 
maſs held annually in the church of Rome, 
on ſome particular day, in commemoration of 
ſome deceaſed perſon, 

OBLA'TI, ſecular perſons, who reſigned 
themſelves and their eſtates to ſome monaſte - 
Iy, and were admitted as lay-brothers. 

Some have been ſo extravagant as to give 
their whole patrimony, and as far as was in 
their power their whole family too, to the 
uſe and ſervice of the monaftery, and alſo 
obliged their deſcendants to the ſame kind 
of ſervitude. 

The form of their admittance was, by puts 

ting about their necks the bell ropes of the 
church, and a few pence on their heads, as a 
mark of ſervitude ; theſe wore habits, but 
different from thoſe of the monks. 

Funeral QBLATIONS, offerings by way 
of atonement for the faults or neglects of the 


party decealed, in paying tithes or other ec- 


cleſiaſtical dues 3 which was the beſthorſe led 
before the corps, and delivered at the grave or 


| 


{ 


[ 


bound or tied to. 3 ; 
ö Natural OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as 


| 


OB 
the church gate for. the uſe of the pricft, 
O'BLIGATED (obligatus, L.] obliged, 


bind only by virtue of the law of nature, and 
aſſiſted by civil laws and civil power. | 
Civil OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as are 
ſupported on civil authority alone, and which 
conduces a, conſtraint, without any principle 


or foundation of natural equity, 7 


Perpetual OBLIGATIONS, are thoſe that 
cannot be taken off, ag'long as the perſon 
exifls, in whom it adheres. Of this kind are 
the obligations we lie under to God and to- 
wards our neighbour, 

OBLIGATIONS (fay the Moralifts) lie 
only to things poſſible, wherefore promiſes a- 
bout impoſſible things are null and void ; when 
the thing at the time of making the pact 
appeared poſſible, if it happen by chance the 
pact is di ſannulled. 

Connate OBLIGATIONS (with 22 
are ſuch as all men fall under by virtue 
their being creatures endued with reaſon; as 
ſuch as neceſſarily attend and accompany the 
rational nature, conſidered in that ſimple and 
general notion. | 

Adventitiaus OBLIGATIONS (with Mo- 
ra liſts) are ſuch as fall upon men, by the in- 
tervention of human deeds, not without the 
conſent of the parties, either expreſſed, or at 
leaſt preſumptive. a 

Mixed OBLIG ATION, is one both natural 


or civil, which being founded in natural equity, 


is further confirmed and enforced by civil au- 
thority. 

Moral OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as re- 
late only te things or caſes not only poſſible 
but convenient; as the promiſe of a viſit at a 
ſtated time, which is not ſuppo:'d to be bind- 
ing, if any event happen to hinder the per- 
formance. 

O'BLIGATORINESS, binding, Cc. 
quality. | 

OBLIGE'MENT, an obligation, a being 
obliged. | 

OBLIQUA/TION (in Catopricks) as Ca- 
thetus of Obliquation is a right line, drawn 
perpendicular to a nfirrour, in the point of 
incidence of the reflection of a ray. 

OBLVQUE Projection (in Mechanicks) .is 
that where a body is impelled in a line of di- 
retion, which makes an oblique angle with 
the horizontal line, 

OBLIQUE Percuſſion, is that whereia the 


direction of the ſtriking body is not perpen- 


dicular to the body ſtruck, or is not in line 
with its center of gravity. 

OBLIQUE Aſcenſon (Aftron.) is an arch 
of the equator, intercepted between the fift 


point of Aries, and that point of equator 


which riſes together with the ſtar, e. in 
an oblique ſphere, | 
OBLIQUE Deſcenfion 
arch 


3 


(Aſtronomy) is an 


OB 


arch of the equator; intercepted between the [ 


Krſt point of Aries, and that point of the 
equator which ſets with a flar, Cc, in an 
oblique ſphere. « | 


OBLIY'QUITY athwartneſs, ſideway- 
OBLI'QUENESS I neſs, crookedneſs, 
Nantingne ſs. WIT | 


OBL1QUITY of the Ecliptick ( Aftronomy) 
zs the — which the ecliptick makes with 


the equator, which is 23 degrees and 29 mi- 


nutes. | 
+ OBLIT'!ER ATED (obliteratus, L.) blotted 
out. | | EY 
OBLIV'ION, forgetfulneſs, which, by 
naturaliſts is defined to be a loſs of the ideas 
or conceptions of the things once perceived; 
which happens when they make but a light 
Impreſſion upon the brain, F. of L. 
OBLIV'IQUSNESS (of oblivioſus, L.) 
forgetfulneſs. 
OBLONG'NESS (of oblongus, L. and neſt) 
oblong form, or the being of the form of a 
long ſquare. Fs 
OBNOX'IOUSNESS (of obnoxius, L.) 
HTO ſubjectneſs to puniſhment, danger, 


c. 

OBNU'BILATED (obnubilatus, L.) clouded 
over, overcaſt with clouds, 

OB'/OLUS ('sC9a3;, Gr.) a Roman filver 
coin, the 6th part of a denarius or penny, in 
value about five farthings Engliſb; alſo the 
6th part of an Attict dram; alſo the weight 
of ten grains or half a ſcruple. | 


- OBOLUS, is now uſually taken to Genify | 
 edifices erected, and furniſhed with proper in- 


our half-penny ; but in old time it fignified 
the half noble ; the noble was then called a 
penny, and its quarter a farthing. And in 
like manner denarius ſignified the whole coin, 
whether it were angel, royal, &c. and chu 
its half, and quadrans the fourth part. 

OBSCENE/NESS, words or actions that 
indicate impurity, unchaſtity, lewdneſs, baw- 
dy or ſmuttineſs. 

OBSCURE (ebſcur, F. obſcurus, L.) 1. 
Dark, unenlightened, gloomy, hindr ing fight. 

Whoſo curſeth his father or mother, his 
lamp ſhall be put out in obſcure darkneſs, 
Prov. xx. 20. 

Who ſhall temp with dvand' ring feet 

The dark unbottom'd infinite abyſs, - 

And thro“ the palpable obſcure find out 


His uncouth way ? 
Milt, Par. Loft. 

2. Living in the dark : 3. not eaſily intelli- 
gible, abttruſe, difficult: 4. not noted, not 
obſervable. . 

To OBSCURE (obſcure, L.) 1, To dar- 
ken, to make dark. 
Sudden the thunder blackens all the ſkies, - 
And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and ebſcure the 

pole. Pope. 
2. To make leſs viſible, 

Thinking by this retirement to obſcure 


OB 
ey and effential ubiquity of his maker; 
; ' Brown's wulgar Errors, 
3. To make glorious, beautiful, or illuſtri- 
ous. | "a 
Think' ſt thou, vain ſpirit, thy glories are the 
ſame . 
And ſeeſt not fin obſcures thy godlike frame ? 
I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride, 


Dryden. 

| OBSCU'/RED (obſcuratus, L. obſeuri, P.) 
darkened, cloudy, deprived of brightneſs or 
clearneſs, rendred leſs intelligible, , 

OBSECRATION (in Rbetorick) a figure 
whereby the orator implores the aſſiſtance of 
ſome god or man. | 
| OB/SEQUIES (eee F. of obſequium, 
L. i. e. ready to ſervice ; becauſe theſe ob- 
ſequies are the laſt devoirs that can be ren- 
dered to the deceaſed) funeral rights and ſo- 
lemaities. 
| OBSER'VANTNESS (obſervantia, L.) 
regardfulneſs, reſpectful neſs. 

OBSERVATORY, a building erected and 
accommodated with all forts of inſtruments, 
proper for aſtronomical obſervations, for mak - 
ing of proper improvements and regulations 
for the calculation of ec ipſes, &c. and fird- 


nets; but eſpecially of the moon, whoſe ir- 
regularities require more application to re- 
duce to a compleat ſyſtem than any of the 
other planets. 

There have been for this purpoſe divers 


ſtroments and artiſts. 

The moſt noted obſervatories in Europe are, 
1. That of Tycho Hrabe, a nobleman of 
Denmark, at Uraineberg, in the iſland of 
Wern ; between the coaſts of Schonen and 
Zealand in the Balticł. | 

2. The obſervatory of Paris, erected by 

Lewis XIV. in order for the obſervation ot 
the ſtars and planets ; alſo congelations, re- 
frigerations, indurations, Sc. of the air and 
other meteors. , This edifice is built in 2 
four ſquare form, fituate exact'y anſwering 
to the four cardinal points of the world, 
| Eaft, Weſt, North and South ; the foundation 
being laid 80 foot below the ground, and the 
building carried up as much above it; being thre? 
ſtories in height, and a terraſs at the top, 
from whence the whole horizon appears 
flat, 
The ſtair-caſe of this is alſo a work of 
curioſity, being in the form of a ſcrew ; and 
ſo contrived, that from the bottom there 13 
2 full ſight of the ftars that paſs the zenith 
of this place; this obſervatory is likewiſe 
very well furniſhed with proper inſtruments 
and learned men, who have publiſhed ſeveral 
things uſeful in Afronomy, Geography, &c- 

3. The royal obſervatory at Greenwich, 
founded by K. Charles II. and attended for 


mſelf from God, he infringed the omnifcien- 


many years by Mr. Flamſteud, m"_ ub 


That ſhows me what thy faded looks did hide, 


ing the true ſyſtems and motions of the pla- 


9 


or ſwift motion of the blood. 


* 


„ 
induſtry and accurate ſkill, have produced 
volumes in A¶Hronomy. 43 
Obſervatories are now grown ſo common, 
that there is ſcarce any univerſity or college 
where the mathematicks are ſtudied, but 
what is furniſhed with obſervatories, tho* not 
ſo noble as thoſe before mentioned. 
T bere has alſo of late yeats an obſervatory 
been erected at Peking in China, by the late 
emperor, by the in fon of the miſſio- 
naries, and has been furniſhed with inſtru- 


o 


f — over the moſt favourable moment for 
ucceſs in any enterprize repreſented ftark 
naked, with a long lock of hair upon her 
forehead, and bald behind: and. alſo ſtanding 
on a wheel, with wings on her feet, and is 
ſaid to turn herſelf very: ſwiitly round; by 
which is intimated, that we ſhould lay hold 
of the preſent opportunity. By #2 

OCCA'SIONALNESS (of eccaſis, L.) the 
being or happening by, or according to occa- 

on. 


OcCATOR (among the Romans) A god 


ments. 0 
To OBSERVE (obſerware, L.) to contems | of | huſbandry, that preſides over harrowing 


plate or ſtudy; to mark, mind or take no- 
tice of, to heed z to eye, to watch, to ſpy 3 
to have a ſtrict eye over. 

OBSID'IONAL Crown 
(with Hera/ds) is repreſented 
as in the figure, being a ſort 
of garland made of graſs, which 
was by the Romans given to 
thoſe that had held out a ſiege, 
or cauſed the enemy. to raile it, 

them or otherwiſe, 
OBSTINATE (ein,, L.) ftubborn, 
conturfiacious, fixed in reſolution. Abſolute- 
ly uſed it has an ill ſenſe; but relatively, it 
is neutral. | | 
Her father did not fail to find, 
In all the ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind; 
Yet thought ſhe was not eb/zinare to die, 
Nor deem'd the death ſhe promis'd was ſo 
nigh. . Dryden, 
Look on Simo's mate, 
No aſs fo meek, no aſs ſo ob/tinate. 
„ , C11 Pope's Epiſt, 2. 
OBSTINATELY, ſtubbernly, inflexibly, 
with unſhgken determination. 
A Greek made himſelf their. PISS » 
T' impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
Fix' d on his aim, and eb/tinately, bent - 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. 
E Kar 0 4829 Dryden. 
Inflexible to ill, and o&/i/nately juſt. | 

23 NS. & 4 Addiſon, | 
My ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 
Tho” tempted chaſte, and eech. 


d x ope. 
OBSTINATENESS, ſtubbornness. 4 
 OBSTRUC/TIVENESS (of Hr Aut 
1. icopeding, or obſtructing, hindering qua- 
ny, - | | | ; 
OBSTRU/ENCY (in Medicine) the quality | 
or diſpoſition of thoſe medicines that condenſe 
the pores of the body; or allay the too rapid 
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OBTUSE'NESS (of obtzſus, L.) blunt - 
neſs; dulneſs of edge. 
OBTUSAN'/GULARNESS (of obruſus an- 
gularit, L.) the being obtuſe angled, or the 
having obtuſe angles. 
OB!'VIOUSNESS (of bi,, L.) eaſineſs 
do be perceived. PANS 
. OCCA'SIO (among the Romens) an alle- 


the ground, and breaking the clods, 

OCCIDEN'FAL T (of occidentalis, 

OCCIDEN'TALNEss © L.) weſterlineſs, 
or the having a weſterly ſituation. 

OCICULT Line (in Geometry) in conſtrutty 
ing a ſcheme, is à line that is only aſſiſting 
or helpful towards the campleating the ſcheme, 
and is therefore drawn very ſmall or faint, 
or with ſome matter that will rub out again, 
when the purpoſe for which it was intended 
is ſerved. ar 3 

OCCULT Sciences, magick, necro 
. ˖. 

OCCULT Cancer, the ſame as primitive 
Cancer. DP, abs 4 

OCCULTNESS (of, occu/tus, L.) hidden - 
neſs, concealedneſs. e VS ee 

OC'CUPANT (in Common Lacy) when a 
man makes a leaſe to another for the term of 
the life of a third perſon ; the leſſee dying, 
he who firſt enters ſhall hold the land as oc- 
cupant, during the life of the third perſon.” 

OCCUPA'TION (with Rbetoricians) is a 
figure When the orator ſeems to paſs by, to 
be ignorant of, or to be unwilling to declare 
that which at the ſame time he chiefly inſiſts 
upon. It is alſo called Prererizzon, _ 

OCCUPATIONS (in the Srature.de Biga- 
mit) purpreſtures, intruſions, uſurpations upon 


the king, by uſing liberties gr franchiſes that 


a perſon is not intitled to. 


f — 5 


OCCURIRING 7 (occurrens, I..) meet- 


OCCUR'RENT S ing, coming in the 
ways offering or preſentin g itſelf. 
 OCHLOCRATTA (ef „e., 2 multi- 
tude, and xeal©-, Gr. power) a form of g. 
vernment, wherein the populace has the ſole 
power and adminiſtration, wm 
O/CHY-HOLE, a remarkable cave ir. 
Mendip- Hiili in Somer ſetſbire, of a vaſt lengtii; 
where, ſeveral wells and ſprings are diſco- 
vered. ;. -. | 
_ OC'TAGONIAL {of 6aTzywyr, Or.) hav- 
ing eight angles and ſides. | 
OCTAN'GULARNESS (of efangules, 
L.) the having eight angles. Og 
OCT A'PLA (of oxrenaaci®-, Gr. eight - 
fold) a kind of Polyglot bible, conſiſting of 
eight columns. | 3 
OC'TATEUCH (oxrarruy On, Gr,) the 
eight firſt books of the Old Tetament, from 


gortcal divinity, the gddeſs of time, who 


1 4 


Cengſit to the end of Judges, 
| * OCTOBER 
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OcroBER (of ce, eight) is with us the | great and ſublime, it deſcends ſometimes to hea 
tenth month in the year 3 but was ſo called gallantry and pleaſure, Theſe are commonly 
from being the "eighth, beginning the year | called Anacreonticks, and in Engliſh are gc. * 
with March. | I,nxerally confined to ſeven ſyllables, or eight 
- OCTOBER (in Painting, &c.) is repre - at moſt; but the ſeven feet meaſure is the 5 
ſented in a garment of the colour of decay - ſofteſt. 93514 my ner 
ing flowers und leaves; having his head adorn- | ODE UM (with the Ancients) a kind of pore 
ed with a garland of leaves of oak, with muſick theatre; a place for rehearſal and l 
acorns; holding in his right hand a ſcorpion, practice before the actors and muſicians ap- 1 | 
and in his left a baſket of cheſnuts, medlars, | peared to perform Meir part in the great 2 
ſervices, &c. | I theatre. LIT vs Jil 
© OCTOPETA'LOUS (of c, L. and vi-] ODIOUS (odieux, F. odioſus, L.) 1. Hate- 6.2 
rale, Gr. a flower leaf) having eight flower | ful, deteſtable, abominable, 2 
leaves. 80 I Forever all goodneſs will be moſt charming; 1 
. OC!ITOSTYLE (o g ?., Gr.) the face forever all wickedneſs will be moſt od. 7 5 
of a building containing eight columns. | Hatred is the paſſion of defence, and there Spin 
OCTU'PLE {ofuplus, or oftuplex, L.) | is a kind of Hoftility included in its very ef- calle 
renn Ii ſence. But then, if there could have been ſide 
"OC'ULI-Cancrorum (with Phyſicians)crabs- | hatred in the world, when there was ſcarce aſſe 
eyes ; certain ſtones taken out of the heads | any thing adios, it would have acted within the * f 
of river crayfiſh, L; le eompaſs of its proper object. | 0! 
ODDLY (from #dda, Swediſh, odd.) 1. | | — South*s Sermons, ment 
Not evenly: 2. ſtrangely, particularly, un- | Ler not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence OI 
accountably, uncouthly.  --- © || Of proffer'd peace, deluded the Latian prince; in a c 
The dreams of fleeping men are made up | Expel from Italy that odious name. peopl 
of the waking man's ideas, tho“ for the || | _ an an 
moſt part oddly put together. Locle. 2. Expoſed to hate: 3. cauſing hate, inſidious, the ti 
The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know The ſeventh from thee, Ar 
not; and therefore are fo undetermined in] The only righteous in a world perverſe, found 
our nominal eſſences, which we make our- | And the:tefore hated, therefore ſo beſet OF 
felves, that if ſeveral men were to be aſked || With foes, for daring ſingle to be juſt, virtue 
conterning ſome od4ly-ſhaped fetus, whether | And utter odiens truth, that God would OF 
it were a man or no? it is paſt doubt, one come 90 aid an 
mould meet with different anſwers. To judge them with his ſaints, anoth 
7 Oe" yo ug ater Bt. ' Evche, | 2 f Milt. Par. Loft. where 
As maſters in the clare obſcure, 9 3 K ODIOUSLY, hatefully, abominably, OF 
With various light your eyes allure: Had thy love ſtill od7ouſly pretended, for off 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread 3 Been, as it ought; fincere, it would have their 1 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 4 taught then * Caſ 
Vet from thele colours oddly mix"d * | Far other reas'rings' '* Milton's Agonifee:, for lif 
Your ſight upon the whole is fix C0. ODIOUSNES (of odioſus,) hatefulneſe, becom 
e wn Fer. abominableneſs. & OF] 
Foſſils are very bee — elegahtly ſhaded, ODONTAL'GICK (of *0Jwrakyia, Gt.) and ap 
according to the mod fication of their con pertaining to the tooth- ache. . vices a 
Kituent ſalts, or the cavities they are formed ODORIF'/EROUSNESS (of oderiferu, L. OF} 
in. Bentley"s Sermons. Mato 2 d | ſweet ſmellingneſs. the gc 
Her awkward Love indeed was oddly fated ; j ODYS'SE (sbverela, T:) an-epick poem comm 
She and her Polly were too near related. of Homer's, wherein he relates the adventures Sc. 
Fett? Fier, || that befel Uly/er in his return from the hege OF] 
OD'NESS (of ed, Teut.) unevenneſs in | of Troy. | Fe charge 
number; alſo ſingularneſs, or unuſualneſs in OECONOMIHCA (6movopurnr, Gr.) a part equity 
manner or form. 8 hy | of mo'a philoſephy, which treats concern- Roy 
The ODE (among the Ancients) fignified a ing the management of the paſſions, Juſtice 
ſong or poetica! compoſition, fit for ſinging, OECON OMV (Grzovouia, of on-, 20 Fla 
which was uſually performed with the voice | houſe, and v{44w, Gr. to diſtribute) good order, mirals ; 
and lyre together. The matter of it was to diſpoſition, method, contrivance, conſtitution, Gene 
the honour of ſome hero or great man. harmony, good management or regularity in kain-ge 
The diſtinguiſhing character of this ſort | the affairs of a family, way of living, Ee. ral, b. 
of poetry is ſweetneſs, the poet endeavouring OECONOMY (with Arcbiteciij that me- ral, an 
to ſcoth his auditors or readers by the vatiety | thod that has regard to the expences and the Fiel. 
of the verſe, and the delicacy of the words, | quality of the materials. | colonel 
the beauty of the numbers, and a choice ct Anina OECONOMY, the firſt branch of Suba 
ſach things as are moſt beautiful in _them- | the theory of phyſick, or that which explains nets, ej 
felves, for the ſubje of his deſcription. the parts of a human body, their 3 Staff 
The ode is not a! ways confined te what is | and uſe ; the nature and cauſes of n quarter 


OF 


health, and the effects or phænomena ariſing 


from them. 
Legal OECONOMY the legal diſpen - 
Fewijh OECONOMY ſation or man- 


ner in which God was pleaſed to guide and 
govern the people of the eros under Maſes's 
adminiſtration 3 including not only the politi- 
cal and ceremonial laws, but alſo the moral 
law. 

Chriſtian OECONOMY, the evangelical 
diſpenſation is oppoſed to the legal one, and 
comprehends all that relates to the covenant 
of grace that God has made with men through 
Jeſus Chriſt, 

OESOPHAG AE US ('o:50p4yn@-, Gr.) the 

infer Gule ; a continuation of the muſcle 
called Pterigopbaringæus, ariſing from each 
fide of the ſcutiform cartilage, and- like it 
paſſes to a middle line on the back part of 
the fauces. 

OEUFS (in Archite,) the ovals or orna- 
ments of pillars, F. 
OFFERTORY (offertorium, L.) a place 
in a church, where the offerings or gifts of the 
people were kept; alſoin the church of Rome 
an anthem ſung or played on the organ, at 

the time the people are making an offering. 

An OFFICE found (in Law) ſignifies a thing 
found by inquifition, ex officio. 

OFFICE (in Erhicks) duty, or that which 
virtue and right reaſon dire&s mankind to do. 

OFFICE (in a Civil Senſe) is the mutual 
aid and aſſiſtance which mankind owe to one 
another; alſo a particular charge or truſt, 
whereby a man is authorized to do ſomething. 

OFFICE, a place or apartment appointed 
for officers to attend in, for the diſcharge of 
their reſpective employments cr office. 

Caſual OFF I CES, are ſuch as are given 
for life by patent, commiſſion, Ic. and which 
become vacant by the officer's death. | 

OFFICES (with Architect.) all thoſe lodges 
and apartments ſerving for the neceſſary ſer- 
vices and occaſions of a palace or great houſe, 

OFFICERS of Policy, are thoſe in whom 
the government and direction of affairs of a 
community are inveſted, as mayors, ſheriffs, 


a. 
OFFICERS of Fuftice, are thoſe who are 

charged with the adminiſtration of juſtice and 

equity in the courts. | 

_ Royal OFFICERS, are ſuch as adminiſter 

Juſtice in the king's name. 824 

Flag OFFICERS, are admirals, vice- ad- 
mirals and rear-admirals, 

General OFFICERS (in an Army) the cap- 
tain-general, lieutenant-general, major - gene- 
ral, brigadier- general, quarter - maſter- gene- 
ral, and adjutant-general, 

Field OFFICERS, the colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, and major. 

Subaltern OFFICERS, ' lieutenants, cor- 
nets, enſigns, ſerjeants, corporals, 

Staff OFFICERS (in Military Affairs) 
quarter-maſter, ſerjeants, corporals, Cc. 


O F 

| Staff OFFICERS (at Court) are ſuch as 
bear a white ſtaff in the king's preſence, and 
at other times going abroad, have a white ſtaff 
borne before them by a footman bare- head- 
ed, as lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, lord 
treaſurer. 

OFFICIAL'TY, the court or juriſdic- 
tion, whereof the official is head, 

OFFI'/CINAL (in Pharmacy) a term uſed of 
ſuch medicines as a college of phyſicians re- 
quires to be conſtantly kept in apothecaries 


preſcriptions, 

OFFICIOUS (officicux, F, officioſus, L.) 
kind, doing good offices. 

Yet, not to earth are thoſe bright lumina- 
ries officzous ; but to thee, earth's habitant, 

Milt. Par, Lofts 
2. Importunely forward. 
Cato, perhaps 

I'm too officious, but my forward cares 


| Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value. 


Addiſon , 

OFFICIOUSLY, importunately forward. 
The moſt corrupt are moſt obſequious grown, 
And thoſe they ſcorned, efficionſly they own. 

Dryden, 
Flatt'ring crouds officiouſly appear, 
To give themſelves, not you, an happy year, 
; Dryden. 
2. Kindly, with unaſked kindneſs, 

Let thy goats officiouſly be nurſt, 

And led to living ſtreams to quench their 
thirſt. Dryden, 

OFFICIOUSNESS, forwardneſs of civili- 
ty, or reſpect, or endeavour, commonly in 
an ill ſenſe. 

The ſhips flands for the OFFING (Sea 
lace is ſaid of a ſhip ſeen from ſhore failing 
out to ſeaward, 

The Ship is in the OFFING (Sea phraſe) 
means that ſhe has the ſhore near her, and 
having another a gocd way without her to- 
wards the ſea, | 

OFF-SCOWRING (of oy, Sax. and 
Scheuren, Teut.) the refuſe, or good for no- 
thing parts of any thing. 


which proceeds from any perſon or thing, as 
children, fruit, &c, 

OFT'EN NESS (ofrennerpe, Sax.) fre- 
uentneſs. 

OFT EN- Times (of apz and zima, Sax.) 
frequently. 

OFF. WARD (Sea term) ſignifies contrary 
to the ſhore. 

OGE/E (with Archite&s) a wreath, 

OGVVE circle, or round band; a 
member of a moulding, that conſiſts of a 
round and a hollow; alſo an arch or branch 
of a Gothick vault, which, inſtead of being 
circular, paſſes diagonally from one angle to 
another, and forms a croſs between the other 
arches, which makes the fide of the ſquare, 


1 of which the arches are diagonal. 


| 


D d d To 


ſhops, ready to be made up in extempora neous 


OFF'SPRING (op-rpping, Sax.) that 
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To O'GLE (prob. of oe, F. or atulus, 
L.) to look hard at; but commonly uſed for 
to look at amorouſly. | 
O'GRESSES. See Pellets. 
OIKOSCOPY (cizogronia, of on-, an 
houſe, and oxortw, Gr, to view) divination 
by accidents that happen at home. 

OIL (oleum, L tay, Gr.) is the expreſſed 
juice of olives, almonds, linſzed, nuts, &c. 
a liquid, fat, unctuous inflammeable ſub- 
ſtance, which is procured after various man- 
ners, and ſerves for various purpoſes; either 
ſor eating, drinking or burning in lamps, Sc. 
or for painting, &c, 

Fiſþ OIL, an unAtuous matter extracted 
from or boiled out of large fiſhes; ſuch as 
whales, c. uſed by curriers, leather-dreſlers, 
ſoap-makers, &c, 

OIL'/INESS (of oleum, L, cle, Sax.) oily 
nature. 

Virgin Oll., oil of olives, nuts &c. freſh 
gathered, without being heated, too much 
preſſed, &c, 

Granulated OIL, is that fixed in little 
grains, which of oil of olives is moſt eſteemed, 

OIL Bag, a veſſel in birds, full of an unc- 
tuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one and ſome- 
times by two glands, for that purpoſe, diſ- 

poſed among the feathers, which being preſſed 
dy the bill or head, emits an oily matter for 
the dreſſing or pruning their feathers. 

OKER, a yellow, dry, fat, ſoft, foſſil 
earth or ſemi- metal, found ſomerimes in cop- 
per, lead and ſilver mines, and ſometimes in a 
bed or mine alone by itſelf; it is uſed ſome- 
times as a proper flux for metals, when they 
are too harſh or brittle ; but its principal uſe is 
in painting. | 

Red OKER is made of the yellow, by cal- 
cining it in the fire, till it becomes red, 

Oker ſeems to be alwavs impregnated with 
iron, and is generally what gives the chaly- 
beal ſprings their medicinal virtues, as may be 
ſeen by letting them ſtand ſometimes, when 
the oder may be found at the bottom. 

OIST ER- Co, the herb ſnake-weed, 

OISTER- Green, an herb. 

OLD (eald, Sax. alt, German) 1. Paſt 
the middle part of life, not young. 

To old age fince you yourſel: aſpire, 

Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire. 
Sidney, 

2. Of long continuance ; begun long ago. 

When Gardiner was ſent over as embaſſador 
into France, with great pomp, he ſaid unto 
an old acquaintance of his that came to take 
his leave of him, now I am in my gloria patri. 
Yea, ſaid his friend, and I hope, et nunc et 
Semper. Or, replied the biſhop, if it pleaſe the 

king my maſter, ſicut erat in principio, a poor 
{cholar of Camoradge again. $ 
Cambden's Remains, 


- 


3. Not new. 
The vine beareth more grapes when it is 
young ; but grapes that make better wine 


| 


O L 


| when it is old ; for that the juice is better 


concocted. 
2. ancient, not modern. 

The Genoeſe are cunning, induſtrious, and 
inured to hardſhip; which was likewiſe the 
character of the Old Ligurians, 

Addiſon on Italy. 
5, of any ſpecified duration, . 

How old art thou? not ſo young, Sir, to 
love a woman for ſinging; nor ſo old to doat on 
her for any thing, I have years on my back 
forty-eight, Shak:ſp. King Lear. ; 

OLD'NESS (ealdnyyye, Sax.) advanced- 
neſs in age, antiqueneſs, ſtaleneſs, wornneſs. 

OLD'ER (of ealdo Ny Sax.) more aged, 

OLD/ISH (ealviyh, Sax.) ſomething old, 

OLEO'SITY (ot oleoſus, L.) oilineſs, oily 
nature. | 

OLI'BANUM (of 3, and xi8av0-, Gr.) 
male incenſe, ſweet-ſcented gum or roſin, that 
runs in white or yellowiſh drops out of ſeveral 
ſmall trees, at the foot of mount Libanus, 
&c. 

OLIVES, the fruit of the olive tree, of 
which there are two ſorts, the cultivated and 
the wild, the firſt of which is moſt eſteemed. 
The tree grows of a moderate height; its trunk 
is knotty, the bark ſmooth, of an aſh colour; 
the wood ſolid and of a yellowiſh colour ; the 
leaves are longiſh, reſembling thoſe of the 
willow, of a darkiſh green on the upper fide, 
and white on the under. 

Theſe trees put out white flowers in bunches 
in the month of June, the flowers are mono- 
petalous, widening upwards, and dividing into 
four parts; to the flower ſucceeds the fruit, 
which is of an oval form; is firſt green, then 
pale, and when it is quite ripe becomes black, 
This fruit being pickled is much eſteemed, 

A hard ſtone is incloſed in the pulp of it, 
full of longiſh ſeeds; from this fruit three 
ſorts of oil is preſſed z the firſt and pureſt i 
what is commonly call'd olive or ſallad oil; 
the ſecond is not ſo good either in taſte or ſmel!, 
the third worſe,. and fit only for lamps and 
other inferior uſes. 

An OLIVE-Tree, ( Hierog lyphically) repre- 
ſents fruitfulneſs, peace, concord, obedience 
and meekneſs. 

A garland of OLIVE, was by the Greets 
given to thoſe who came off victorious at the 
Olympick games, obſerved in honour of J- 
iter, at the foot of mount Olympus. 

OLY M'PIAD (ſo call'd from the Olympic 
Games) a period of time of four years, ancl- 
ently a common method of computing time 
among the Greeks, and principally from the 
27th olympiad, in which Chorebus was Vic- 
tor, which was 108 years before the firſt in- 
ſtitution by Ipbitus; before an exact regiſter of 
thoſe who bore away the prize at the publick 
olympick games was kept. . 

Timæus is reckoned the firſt hiſtorian, who 
made uſe of this method; but was followed 
afterwards by ZCrateſtbenes and Polybius; +6 


Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 


OL 


fore whoſe times the Greek hiſtorians only | 


related the facts, without preciſely determin- 
ing the time. 

OLY M'PIAN Jupiter, a title given him 
from the city Olympia, in Elis in Peloponneſus, 
where he had a temple of an admirable ſtruc- 
ture; which was not only famous for the vaſt 
treaſures that belonged to it, but on account 
of the oracles that were given, and for the 
olympick games being celebrated near it; but 
was moſt famous for the ſtatue of Jupiter 
made by Phidias, which was accounted one 
of the wonders of the world. 

This ſtatue was made fitting upon a throne 
of gold and ivory, with a crown on his head 
made of olive branches; holding in his right 
hand the image of victory, made of ivory, 
crowned with a crown of maſſy gold upon 
its head dreſs ; and in his left hand a ſceptre 
made of a mixture of all ſorts of metals, 
with an eagle at the top of it, 

His ſhoes and ſtockings were of gold, and 
the drapery of the ſame, adorned with the 
figures of animals and flower de Lis's. 

The throne was embelliſhed with ivory, 
ebony, gold, precious ſtones, and a multitude 
of emboſs'd figures ; at the foot or pedeſtals of 
the throne were four victories, and two others 
at the feet of the ſtatue. 

At the two feet on the foreſide of the 
throne, on the one fide the figures of ſphinxes, 
carrying off ſome Theban youths, and on the 
other the figures of Niobe's children, who 
were ſhot to death by Apollo and Diana, with 
arrows; between the feet of the throne The- 


ſeus, and the reſt of the heroes, who accom-. 


panied Hercules to the Amazonian war, and 
ſeveral wreſtlers. 

All the place about the throne was adorned 
with pictures, repreſenting the labours of 
Hercules, &c. on the upper part on one fide 
the throne the Graces, and on the other the 
Hours 3 on the ſoot-ſtool golden lions, and 
Theſeus's combat with the Amazons. 

In the temple there was alſo an altar # the 
unknown God, like that at Athens. 

Gli OLY MPICI, the title of the acade- 
miſts of Vicenza in Italy, 

OLY M'PICK Games, were celebrated in 
the province of Elis, near the city Piſa, on 
the banks of the river Alt bæus, near the 
temple of Jupiter, every 4 years; at which 
were preſent a vaſt concourſe of people from 
all parts. 

Theſe games conſiſted of running, leaping, 
and other manly exerciſes inſtituted in honour 
of Hercules; and thoſe who came off con- 
querors were very highly honoured, not only 
by the common people, but by the ſtate. 

_ OLYMPII among the Athenians) a name 
given to their 12 gods, to whom they had 
dedicated a very magnificent altar; vlz. 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, 


Apollo, Fun, Veſtas, Minerva, Ceres, Diana 
and Venus. 


O M 


It is related that Alexander the Great, after 
his conqueſt of Perſia, deſired to have his 
ſtatue received among the number of theſe 
deities, and ſet upon the ſame altar; which 
— 3 to have been by the Greeks comply d 
with. | 

OLY MPION/ICES ('auprioixng, Gr.) 
the victors or conquerors at the olympick 
games, They were crowned with garlands 
of olive branches, carried home in chariots, 
with a numerous attendance, and the wall 
of the city was broken down, and they drove 
in thro” the breach; they were alſo preſented 
with very rich preſents, and treated with ſuch 
extravagant expence and reſpect, that the 
Athenians finding it burthenſome, Solon pro- 
cured a law to be made to leſſen the expences, 
which determined the reward to be 500 
Drachmæ, or about 13 pounds ſterling; but 
this IW] was not long lived, for ſoon after 
they were entertained in the Prytanæum, or 
the publick hall; and thoſe who had gain'd 3 
crowns at theſe games, were endowed with ſeve- 
ral privileges and exemptions, they were excuſed 
from paying taxes of any kind, or ſerving any 
trout leſome office. At Sparta they had aparti- 
cular place appointed them in the army, and 
were placed as a guard to the king's perſon. 

They had likewiſe the privilege of ſanctu . 
ary, and a coat with flowers embroidered on 
it todiſtinguiſh them. And the generals of 
armies were frequently choſen out of theſe 
Olymfionices. 

It was alſo uſual to carve the names 
of theſe victors, and the hiſtories of their 
ſucceſſes on marble pillars, and were at laſt 
ſo extravagant, as ſometimes to deify them 
while living. 

OLY M'PICK Fire, the fire ariſing from 
the ſun's rays, collected in a burning glaſs. 

OLY MI/PUS, a mountain in Theſſaly, of 
(o great a height, that it ſeems to tranſcend 
the clouds, and was therefore frequently by 
the poets feigned to be heaven itſelf, 

OLY MPIONI'CI, conquerors at the 0- 
lympick games. 

O'MAN, a certain deity of the Perjians, 
whom the Magi worſhipped daily for an hour, 
finging hyms of praiſe to him, with their tur- 
bants on their heads, and vervein in their 
hands. 

OMBIAS'SES, prieſts and doctors of the 
Pagan religion, in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
much the ſame as thoſe they call Maravs:'s 
at Cape Verde. See Marabouts, there are 
ſevera! ſects of them. 

OM'INOUSNESS (of ines, L.) fore- 
bodingneſs, either of good or bad, 

OMNE (among Logictans) or while in 
Engliſb, is ſuch a <vhole, whole parts are 
termed ſubjective or inferior; becauſe this 
whole is a common term, and its parts are 
compar'd within its extent. Thus the word 


Animal is the cmne or vhole, and the inferiors 
| of it are Man or Beaſt, which 2re compri:'d 
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within its extent, and are its ſubjective parts. 
 OMNIF/EROUSNESS (of omnifer, L.) 
all producing quality. 
OMNIFICK NESS (of omnia faciens, L.) 
quality, &@c. that does or effects all things, 
 OMNIFORM/ITY (of omniform:s, L.) 
the being of all manner of ſhapes. 
OMNIPA'RIENT (omnipariens, L.) bear- 
ing or bringing forth all things. . 
OMNIP'OTENTNESS (of omnipotentia, 
L.) all powerfulneſs, &c. 
QMNIPRE'SENTNESS (of omnis and 
. or preſentia, L.) omnipreſence, or 
ing preſent every where. 

OMNISCIENCE 
OMNISCIENCY 
ledge, infinite wiſdom, 

In all this miſconſtruction of my actions, as 
J have no judge but God above me, ſo I can 
have comfort to appeal to his omniſcience. 
King Charles. 
Thinking by this retirement to obſcure 
himfelf from God, he infringed the omni ſ- 
ciency and effential ubiquity of his maker, 
who, as he created all things, ſo is he beyand 
and in them all. 
Brown's Fulgar Errors, b. i. 
An immenſe bring does ftrangely fill the 
ſou! ; and omnipotency, omniſciency, and in- 


(omnis and ſcientia, 


L.) boundleſs know- 


finite goodneſs, enlarge the ſpirit while it 


fixtly looks upon them, Burnet. 

Since thou boaſt'ſt th* »mniſcience of a God, 

Say in what cranny of Sebaſtian's ſoul, 

Unknown to me, ſo loath'd a crime is lodg'd ? 
Dryden. 

OMNISCIENT {(omnis and ſcio, L.] infi- 
nitely wiſe, knowing without bounds, know - 
ing every thing, 

By no means truſt to your own judgment 
alone, for no man is omniſcient, 

What can *ſcape the eye 
Of God all-ſeeing, or deceive his heart 
Omniſcient ? Milt. Par, Loft, b. x. 

OMNIS'CIENTNESS (of omnis and ſcien- 
tia, L.) knowledge of all things. 

OMNIV'OROUSNESS (of omnivorus, L.) 
all devouring nature, @c, 

OMOPHAGTA, a feaſt of Bacchus, in 
which the mad gueſts eat goats alive, tearing 
their entrails with their teeth. 

OMOPHORTUM (of oe, a ſhoulder, 
and Sido, to bear, Gr.) a little cloak an- 
ciently worn by the biſhops over their ſhoul- 
ders, thereby to repreſent the good ſhepherd, 
who brings home the ſtray' d ſheep on his 
ſhoulders. 

OMPANORALE, a title of the prieſts of 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, 

OM'PHALOS ('0uqzny, Gr.) the na- 
ve}. 

OMPHALOP'TICK ('upano, and or- 
Tize;, Gr.) an optick glaſs that is convex on 
both fides ; com monly called a convex lens. 

OM'PHALO Mefenterick (with Anat.) a 
term apply'd to a vein and artery which paſs 


| 


ON 


along to the navel, and terminate in the me- 

ſentery. , 

OMRA'S ? (in the great Meguls court in 
8 


OMHRA' India) great lords, which 
are generally Perſians, who have great office 
at court; but none of them have any lands 
in propriety, becauſe the Mogul is ſole pro- 


| prietor of all the land in his dominions; ſo 


that the Mogul being heir general to all his 
ſubjects, neither the ſons of theſe Omra's, 
nor ary elſe poſſeſſes the eſtates of their fa. 
thers, they deſcending to the Mogu! after 
their deaths ; but he does often allow them 
ſome ſmall penſions; but the fathers take 
care in their Fife time, that (they may be hand- 
ſome and fair, ſo as that they may paſs for 
true Moguls who are of white complexions, 
whereas the Indians are tawny) to make ſome 
proviſion for them. 

Some of theſe Omra's are commanders of 
1000 horſe, others 2000, ſo to 12000, their 
pay being more or leſs according to the num. 
ber of their horſes. 

There are always 25 or 80 of theſe Omra's 
at court, out of which the governors of the 
provinces and great officers of the fate ate 
choſen. 

ONA'NIA (of Onan) the crime of 

ONA'NISM S ſelf pollution. 

ONEIROCRATIA (of ox 
and weariw, I poſſeſs, Gr.) 
pounding dreams, 

ONEIROCRITISTS (*Oyz:oupirat, Gr.) 
judgers or expounders of dreams. 

ONEIROSCO'PIST'S ('Oweigooxom, Gr.) 
inquirers into the ſigniſication of dreams. 

ONEIROPO/LISTS (*Oyeigonena, Gr.) 
perſons converſant about dreams. 

ON] (an abbreviation of Oneratur niſi habe? 
ſufficientem Exonerationem, L. i.e, he is charged, 
unleſs he have a ſufficient diſcharge) a mark 
uſed in the Exchequer, and ſet on the head 
of a ſheriff, as ſoon as he enters into his ac- 
count for iſſues, fines, and mean profits, and 


, 2 dream, 
art of ex- 


debtor. 

ONKOT'OMY (of *Oyxo;, a tumor, and 
re, Gr. to cut) the chirurgical operation 
of opening a tumor or abſceſs. 

ONSET, attack, ftorm, aſſault, firſt 
brunt, 

As well the ſoldier dieth, which ſandeth 
ſill, as he that gives the braveſt onſer, _ 

Sidney, b. ii. 
All breathleſs, weary, faint, 
Him ſpying, with freſh onſer he aſſail' d, 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeming queint, 
Struck him ſo hugely, that thro' great con- 
ftraint 
He made him ſtoop. 


| Fairy Queen, b. its 
5 wk 


-| Of battle now began, and ruſhing ſound 


Of onfce, Milt, Par. Loft, b. vi. 
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| 1 Obſerve . 

he firſt impetuous onſtrs of his grief; 

Uſe every artifice to keep him ſtedfaſt. 

Philips. 

ONTOL/OGIST (wvr#\oy@-, Gr.) one 
who treats of beings in the abſtract. 

ONWARD (ondpeand, Sax.) forware, 
progreſſively. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat 
The monſter moving onward came as faft, 
With horrid ſtrides, 

Milt, Par. Left, b. ii. 
Not one looks backward, onward ftill he 


Boes, 
Yet ne er looks forward farther than his noſe. 
Pope. 

OPA/COUSNESS (opacitas, L.) obſcure- 
neſs, darkneſs, 

OPAS/SUM (in dtp! a creature that 
has a head like a hog, a tail like a rat, being 
about the bigneſs of a cat; the female has a 
bag under its belly in which it carries its young, 
and thither they retire in any danger. 

OPENNESS (of open and ney ye, Sax.) 
plainneſs, clearneſs, manifeſtneſs, alſo an o- 
pening. 

| O'PENING (openung, Sax.) an open 
place. 

OPERA, a dramatick compoſition, ſet to 
muſick, and ſung on the ſtage, attended with 
muſical inſtruments, and inriched with ſtately 
dreflings, machines and other decorations ; 
the Opera was firſt uſed by the Venetians, with 
whom it is one of the principal glories of 
their Carnival. It was afterwards uſed by the 
French, and now by us. 

OPERAT'ICAL, of or pertaining to an 
opera. | 

OPERA'TION, the act of exerting or 
exerciſing ſome power or faculty, upon which 
ſome effe& follows, F. of L. 

OPERATION (in Phyfick) the manner 
2 any remedy produces its ſalutary ef- 

ect. 

OPE'RATIVENESS (of operatus, L.) 
operating quality, 

OPERA'TOR (in Surgery, &c.) a perſon 
who works with the hand on the human 
body, either to preſerve or reſtore its health 
or eaſe, as an operator for the flone, one who 
cuts for the ſtone. | 
_ OPEROSE'NESS (of eperoſus, L.) labo- 
riouſneſs. 

OPHI'TES (Ogtrn;, Gr.) a fort of vari- 


egated marble, otherwiſe called ſerpentine 
marble, 


OPHIU!/CUS (Oq$:2yO-, Gr.) a northen 


conſtellation, containing thirty ſtars, repre- 
ſented by a man holding a ſerpent in his hand, 
this tar being in the hand of the man, and 
is 3 1. firſt magnitude. 

HAL MIA (ON, Gr.) a diſ- 
eaſe of the eyes, being © us mango in the 
coats, proceeding from arterious blood, got- 


1 ut of the veſſels, and collected in thoſe 
b. 


OP 


| OPHTHAL'/MICK Nerves (with Anat.) 
a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which 
move the eye, L. 

OPHTHALMOG/RAPHY (of O- 
4 -, and yeaqn, Gr, deſcription) a branch of 
anatomy, which conſiders the ſtructure and 
compoſition of the eye, and the uſe of itg 
parts, and the principal effects of viſion, 

OPH'THAMO'SCOPY (of *Oq8axu®-, 
and cento, Gr. to view) a branch of the 
ſcience of Phyſiognamy, which conſiders the 
eyes of perſons, by them to come to the 
knowledge of their temperaments, humours 
and manners, 

OPINTYON, a probable belief, or a doubt. 
ful, uncertain judgment of the mind, or the 
aſſent of the mind to propoſitions not evi- 
dently true at the firſt fight ; nor deduced by 
neceſſary conſequence from others that are 
ſo ; but ſuch as carry the face of truth; or 
it may be defined an aſſent of the under- 
ſtanding, with ſome fear or diſtruſt of the 
contrary. | 

OP/PILATIVENESS (of oppilatus, L. 
aptneſs to cauſe obſtructions. 

OP'/PONENCY, the maintaining a con- 
trary argument. 

OPPORTUNENESS (of ofpfortunus, L.) 
ſeaſonableneſs. 

OPPORTU'NITY (opportunitas, L.) con- 
venient time or occaſion z was painted like 
time, i. e. like an old man in a poſture of 
haſte, having a lock of hair on the forehead, 
but bald behind, to intimate, that perſons 
ought to lay hold of, and not let flip oppor- 
tunity when offered; but, as we ay, take 
time by the forelock. 

Opportunity was alſo honoured as a goddeſs 
by the Pagans, as the ſuperintendant of the 


was repreſented in the form of a naked wo- 
man with a long lock of hair, but bald be- 
hind, to intimate, that opportunity, if not 
laid hold on when it offers, ſoon ſlips away ; 
alſo ſtanding with one foot on a wheel and 
the other in the air, holding a fail in one 
hand, and a raſor in the other, her feet alſo 
being winged, and the wheel in continual 
motion, to intimate that opportunity, is al- 
ways inconſtant and in motion. 

To OPPOSE (oppoſer, F. oppono, L.) 1. 
To act againſt, to be adverſe, to hinder, to 
re ſiſt. | h 

There's no bottom, none 

In my _voluptuouſneſs : and my deſire 

All continent impediments would o'erbear, 

That did oppoſe my will. 

Shakeſ. Macbeth. 
2. To put in oppoſition, to offer as an anta» 
goniſt or rival, 

If all men are not naturally equal, I am 
ſure all Naves are; and then I may, without 
preſumption, oppoſe my ſingle opinion to his. 

Locke, 
3+ To place as an obſtacle, 
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Q F 
Since he ſtands obdurate, I 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppoſe ; 
My patience to his fury. Shak, Mer. Venice. 
1 thro? the ſeas purſu'd their exil'd race, 
Engag'd the heav*ns, oppos'd the ſtormy main; 
But billows roar'd, and rempeſts rag'd in vain. 
| Dryden, 
4. To place in front, 
8 Her Grace ſat down 
In a rich chair of ſtate; oppoſing freely 
The beauty of her perſon to the people. 
' | Shakeſpear, 
To OPPOSE. 1. To act adverſely. 
A ſervant, thrill'd with remorſe 
Oppoſed againſt the act, bending his ſword 
To his great maſter, Shakeſpear's King Lear. 

He practiſed to diſpatch ſuch of the nobi- 
bility as were like to oppoſe againſt his miſ- 
chievous drift, and in ſuch ſort ts encumber 
and weaken the reſt, that they ſhould be no 
impediments to him. Hayward. 

2. To obje& in a diſputation; to have the 
part of raiſing difficulties againſt a tenet ſup- 
poſed to be right. 

OPPOSITE (oppoſite, F, oppoſitus, L.) 1. 
Placed in front, facing each other. 

| To th' other five, 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, trine and oppofite, 
Of noxious efficacy. Milt. Far. Loft, b. x. 
2. Adverſe, repugnant. 

This is a proſpect very uneaſy to the luſts 
and paſſions, and opfeſite to the ſtrongeſt de- 
fires of fleſh and blood. Roger. 

OPPOSITE, adverſary, opponent, anta- 
geniſt, enemy. 

To the beſt and wiſeſt, while they live, 
the world is continully a froward oppoſite, a 
curious obſerver of their defects and imper- 
feQions; their virtues it afterwards as much 
admireth. Hooker, b. v. $, 7. 

OP'POSITES (with Logictans) are things 
relatively oppoſed, as maſter and ſervant ; or 
privately, as light and darkneſs; or contrary, 
as knozoledge and ignorance. 

OPPOSITION (in Geometry) the relation 
of two things, between which a line may be 
drawn perpendicular to both. 

Complex OPPOSITION (in Lagict) the 
affirming and denying the ſame predicate of 
the ſame ſubject; as Socrates is learned, So- 
crates 1s not learned. 

Incomplex OPPOSITION (in Logick) is 
the diſagreement of two things which will not 
ſuffer each other to be in the ſame ſubject ; as 
fight is oppoſed to blindneſs, heat to cold. 

OPPOSITION (with RBeroricians) a figure 
whereby two things are aſſembled together, 
which appeared incompatible, as a 2viſe folly. 


OP 
OPT'ICA ('Ormna, Gr.) medicines good 
againſt diſtempers in the eyes, L. 


OP/TIB (opticus, L. of Onmxi;, 
. 3 Gr.) pertaining to the 
ight. 


OPTIC Place F a Star or Planet apparent, 
is that part of its orbit, Which our ſight de- 
ter mines when the obſeryer's eye is at the 
circumference of the earth. 
OPTIC Place of a Star or Planet real, is 
that, when it is ſuppoſed to be at the centre 
of the earth, or planet he inhabits. 
OPTI'CIAN, a profeſſor or teacher of the 
ſcience of opticks, 

OPTICAL Inequality (Aſtron.) is an ap- 
parent irregularity in the motion of far diſ- 
tant bodies. | 


pencil of rays, by means whereof any point 
or part of an object is ſeen, 

OPTICK Rays, thoſe rays wherewith an 
optick pyramid or triangle is terminated. 
OPTICK Aris, a ray paſſing through the 
centre of the eye, | 

| OPTICK Chamber, the ſame as Cane 
Obſcura. 

OPTICK Glaſſes, they are ground either 
concave or hollow, ſo as either to collect or 
diſperſe the rays of light, by means whereof 
viſion is improved, the eye ſtrengthened, &. 
OPTICE (ars oftica, L.) a ſcience which 
conſiders every object as ſeen with direct rays, 
after the ordinary manner. The particular 
branches of it are Droptricks and Catoptrici, 
treating of reflected and refracted rays. 
OPTION of an Archbiſhop (in a Law 
| Senſe) is when a new ſuffragran biſhop is con- 
ſecrated, the archbiſhop of the province, by z 
cuſtomary prerogative, claims the collation 
the firſt vacant benefice in that ſee as hi 
choice. 

O'/PULENCE (opalentia, L.) wealth. 

O'PULENTNESS (opulentus, L.) wealthi- 
neſs. 

OR'ACLES (oracula, L. of ora, mouth, 
or orare, to entreat) were ambiguous anſwer 
made to the ancient heathens concerning 
things to come. This, ſome are of opinion, 
was done by diabolical operation; and others, 
that it was by the artifice of their prieſts, vb 
made the ignorant people believe that tit 
God ſpoke by their mouths, Of the torn 
opinion were ſeveral fathers of the primit" 
Chriſtian church, and other great and 1earies 
men; as Tertullian and Vaſſius, who held that 
the divils, pretending to fore-knowledge and 
divination, gave dark and doubtful anſwes, 
that if the event fell out contrary to their cx. 
pectation, the people ſhould think they has 
not comprehended the true ſenſe of the oracle; 


OPPOSITNESS (of epeſitus, L.) oppoſite | notable inſtances of which are theſe tha! 


or contrary ſtate or quality. 


OPS (S, Gr.) a name of the goddeſs 


Cybele, which ſee. 


When Crœſus conſulted the oracle of 2 
at Delpbos, he received for anſwer this doub'e 


OPTABLENESS (of ept25;lis, L.) defur» 
ableneſc, 
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trived, that the truth was then fartheſt off, 
when he thought to have gained it, 
Crœſus Halyn penetrans magnam, 
perwertit opum vim: 
When Creſus over Halis roweth, 
A mighty nation he overthroweth, 
Which he interpreting according to his own 
defires, croſſed the river, but was vanquiſhed 
bimſelf by Cyrus, king of Perfia, and his 
own nation and country ruined. 

King Pyrrbus, before he made war with 
the Romans, conſulting this oracle, received 
the following anſwer. 

Aio te AEacide Romanos wincere poſſe, 

Which ambiguous prediction he conſtruing, 
Te poſſe vincere Romanos, thou ſhalt over- 
come the Romans, gave them battle; but 
found in the event that the devil meant, Ro- 
manos poſſe vincere te, that the Romans ſhould 
overcome him, as they did. 

Another prince, conſulting this oracle con- 
cerning the ſucceſs of his warring, received 
this anſwer, 

Ibis redibis nunguam per bella peribis, 

Which he diſtinguiſhed with comma's thus, 
This, redibis, nunquam per bella peribis, thou 
ſhalt go, thou ſhalt return, thou ſhalt never 
periſh by war; undertook the war and was 
flain; upon which his nobility canvaſſing the 
oracle, perceived that it ſhould have been 
thus comma'd, This, redibis nunguam, per 
bella peribis, i. e. thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt 
never return, thou ſhalt periſh by war. 

Of the latter opinion, that the prediction 
of the oracles were not ſo much by diabolical 
operations, as by the artifices of the prieſts, 
were Euſebius, Ariſtotle and Cicero, and ma- 
ny other famous men, who were of opinion ; 
that oracles were only the cunning tricks of 
the prieſts, by which the credulous were abuſed 
under the colour of inſpiration and prediction. 

Demoſthenes ſeemed apprehenſive of this 
cheat, when he ſaid that Pythia always 
favoured king Philip in her anſwers. 

The firſt oracles we read of, were of Ju- 
piter Dodonæus in Epirus, and Jupiter Am- 
mon in Africa. Beſides which there were 
ſeveral others. See Ampbiaraus, Dodona, Tro- 
Phonius, & c. in their proper places, 

Some have been of opinion, that oracles 
ceaſed upon the coming of Cbri/? ; tho* this 
cannot indeed be ſaid, yet it ſhould ſeem that 
they began then to decline; and Suidas relates, 
that Auguſtus, in whoſe time our Saviour was 
born, conſulting the oracle about his ſuc- 
ceſſor, received the following, not ſatisfying 
anſwer, 

. 4 Hate 

EBpai'®- KENETRa} jus Belg pattdgeo ot avarcay, 
Terde dogs meoaunrety, Y dim aud lte 
Aci e otywy G2 NAETERINN: 


An Hebreep child, whom the bleſt Gods adore, 


Hath bid me leave theſe ſhrines and pack 
to Hell ; 


So that of oracles Ican no more 
In filence leave our altar and farewel, 


' 


OR 


Whereupon Auguſtus comimg home, eree- 
ted an altar in the capitol, cauſing this inſcrip= 
tion to be engraven on it in capltal letters, 
HEC EST ARA PRIMOGENITI DEI. 

And Juvenal, who lived in Domitian's 
time, ſays, Delphis oracula ceſſant. 

But there are ſeveral ancient writers that 
make it appear, that they continued above 
400 years after; and the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
tells us, that Julian the apoſtate, conſulting 
an oracle could receive no anſwer, becauſe the 
body of Babylus the martyr, was entombed 
nigh the altar; ſo that the devils could not 
deceive the world ſo much as they had done, 
when Cbriſ, the truth itſelf, was manifeſt in 
the fleſh ; tho? all oracles did not ceaſe at that 


inſtant, nor were they wholly filenced but 


with the deſtruction of paganiſm, about the 
year 451; when the pagans were, by the 
edits of YValentinian III. and Martianus, for- 
bid, upon pain of death, the publick practice 


| of their idolatrous worſhip, and their crafty 


impoſtures: tho' ſome oracles ceaſed Jong be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, as, in particular, 
the moſt famous oracles of Greece ; for the 
Perfians having laid their country waſte, the 
prieſts forſook the temples, and ſo the oracles 
became filent, 

The learned Vrcber, to undeceive the cre- 
dulous, and to account for ſome ſtrange things 
which are related of the famons Delphick 
oracle, contrived and fix'd a tube ſo in his bed 
chamber, that when any perſon call'd him 
at his garden gate, next to his lodgings, tho" 
they did not ſpeak any louder then ordinary, 
he could hear them as plainly as if they had 
been in the room, and return'd them an 
anſwer with the ſame eaſy conveyance. 

This tube he afterwards remov'd into his 
Muſeum, and fixed it ſo artificially into a 
ſtatue, that it opened its mouth as if it had 
been alive, moved its eyes, and ſeem'd to ſpeak ; 
and he was of opinion, that pagan prieſts, 
by making uſe of ſuch tubes, were wont to 
make the credulous and ſuperſtitious believe, 
that the idol return'd them an anſwer to their 
queſtion, 

ORACLE (oracle, F. oraculum, L.) 1. 
Something delivered by ſupernatural wiſdom. 
2. The place where, or perſon of whom the 
determinations of heaven are enquired. 


God hath now ſent his living oracle 
Into the world to teach his final will, 
And ſends his ſpirit of truth henceforth ts 
dwell, 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle, 
To all truth requiſite for men to know. 
Par. Regained, 


3- Any perſon or place where certain decifions 
are obtained. 


There mizhty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 
The world's great cracle in times to come. 
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OR 
4. One famed for wiſdom ; one whoſe deter- 
minations are not to be diſputed, 
ORACULAR uttering oracles, re- 
ORACULOUS & ſembling oracles. 
Thy counſel would be as the oracle of 
Urim and Thummim, thoſe oraculous gems 
On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of Seers old 
Infallible. Milt. Par. Regained, b. iii. 
ORA CULARNESS, the being of the 
nature or quality of an oracle. - 
ORAN'GEAT, a drink made of juice of 
oranges, Se. 
O'RATORY (oratorium, L.) a chapel ſet 
apart for prayer, a cloſet or little apartment 
in a large houſe, near a bed chamber ; fur- 


niſhed with a little altar or image for private | 


devotion. 

ORB (orbis, L.) a hollow ſphere. 

An ORB (with Aftronomers) is frequently 
taken for the deferent of a planet, but moſt 
commonly for its ſphere. But an orb is a 
round body bounded by two ſurfaces, the one 
outward and convex, and the other inward 
and concave ; ſo that the Heavens are fo ma- 
ny orbs, the higher encompaſſing - the lower, 
as the coats of an onion : but a ſphere proper- 
ly fignifies a globe contained under one fingle 
ſuperficies, and ſolid even to the centre, 

ORBIC/ULARNESS, roundneſs. : 

OR'BITS (with Anatomiſis) the two large 
eavities in which the eyes are placed. 

ORCHESTRA (of ox, Gr. to 
dance) the lower part of the ancient theatre, 
where they kept their balls; it was in form 
of a ſemi- circle, and ſurrounded with teats. 
It is now taken for a muſick gallery. 

ORCHESO'GR APH (of $&yn7:;, danc- 
ing, and yaw, Gr, to write) a treatiſe of 
the art of dancing, or a book of dances. 

ORD (ond, Sax. an * an initial ſylla- 
ble in names of perſons, which ſignifies an 
edge or ſharpneſs. 

To ORDAIN (ordino, L. ordonner, F.) 
to appoint, to decree. 

Know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd ; 

Was it not to refreſh the mind-of man 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? 
Sbakeſpear. 

He commanded us to teſtify, that it is he 
which was ordain'd of God to be the judge of 
quick and dead. Acts x. 42. 

To ſouls oppreſs'd and dumb with grief, 

The gods ordain this kind relief, 

That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey 

What dying lovers dare not ſay. 

Waller . 

My reaſon bends to what thy eyes ordair ; 

For I was born to love, and thou to reign. 

: Prior. 
2, To eftabliſh, to ſettle, to inſtitute. 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets 

ſound, 
Ordain them laws. 
Milt, Par. Left, b. xii. 


OR 


For thee I have ordain'd it, and Hf ITE 


Have ſuffer'd, that the glory may be thine 


ou 
Can end it, 
, Mil. Par. Loſt, b. vi. 
Some Jaws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Of holy ſenates, and elect by voice. 
pn, Dryden, 

ORDA'LEAN Law, the law of 0-4:a,, 
which was appointed long before the conqueſ: 
and continued in force till the reign of king 
Fohn and Henry III. when it was condemned 
by pope Stepben II. and utterly aboliſhed by 
parliament. 

ORDEAL (ondeal, Sax. of on, great, 
and deal, Sax. judgment) a method prachſcd 
about the time of Edward the confeſſor, of 
trying criminal perſons 3 when if the perſon 
accuſed pleaded not guilty, he might either 
put himſelf upon God and his country, as at 
this day, or upon God only, preſuming that 
he would free the innocent, and thus 0rdea/ 
was either by fire or water; by fire, if the 
perſon were of free eſtate 3 or by water, if he 
were of ſervile condition, and it was alſo after 
divers manners. 

Simple ORDEAL, was when a perſon ac- 


cuſed carried in his hand a red hot iron of 3 


pound weight. 

ORDEAL Dowbl:, was when he carried a 
hot iron of two pound weight. 

ORDEAL triple, was when he carried a 
hot iron of three pound weight. 

ORDE'LFE (in Law) a privilege where- 
by a man claims the ore found in his own 
ground, 

To ORDER (erdinare, L. ordonner, F.) 
to command or appoint, to diſpoſe; alſo to 
chaſtiſe. 

OR'DERLY (ordinatus, L. Sc.) regular; 
alſo regularly, 

French ORDER ( ArchiteFure) an order that 
is of new invention, whoſe capitals conſiſt in 
attributes agreeing to the people, as Flower 
de Lis, Cock's- Heads, &c. 

Gotbick ORDER ( Architect.) deviates from 
the ornaments and proportions of the antique, 
the columns of which are either too matlive 
in manner of pillars, or too ſlender like 
poles ; its capitals out of all meaſure, an 
adorned with leaves of wild Acanthus, Thiftlet, 
&c. 

Caryatick ORDER (in Arcbitect.) is that 
whoſe entablature is ſupported with figure 
of women inſtead of culumns, 

Perſian ORDER ( Archite#. ) an order 
which has figures of Perſian ſlaves to ſupport 
the entablature inftead of columns. 

Ruſtic ORDER (Archit.) is one adorned 
with ruſtic quoins, boſcages, &c. 

ORDERS (in Archir.) are rules for the 
proportion that is to be obſerved in the ee 
ting of pillars or columns, and for the form © 


certain parts belonging to them, And thence 
| Pp 8g building! 


OR 


"buildin are faid to be of ſeveral Orders, 


portion between the thickneſs 
of the columns and their height, and all 
things requiſite thereto, are different. 
The principal Orders are five, the Doricl, 
Tonick, Corinthian, Tuſcan and Compoſit, 
The Dorick Order, has its columns eight 
diameters in height, and ſhould not have any 
ornament, neither in its capital nor baſe. The 


when the pro 


Aſtragal and Liftel below the _ which 
nſti 


is halt a diameter in height, conſtituting part 
of the ſhank or body of the pillar. 

The Josie Order, at its firſt invention, 
had its columns only eight models in height ; 
but afterwards the ancients augmented the 
height of its pillars, in order to make it 
more beautiful, and alſo added to it a baſe 
that was not uſed before; ſo that then, with 
its capital and baſe, it contained nine diame- 
ters of its thickneſs taken below: the pede- 
ſtal of-it is two diameters, and about two 
thirds in height, and the Capital is chiefly 
compoſed of volutas or ſcrolls, and they are 
commonly channelled with 24 flutes. 

The Corinthian Order, is the fineft and 
richeſt order of them all. The length of its 
columns, with its baſes and eapitals, is uſually 
about nine and a half or ten diameters, and 
the capitals are adorned with two rows of 
leaves, and eight volutat, which ſupport the 
Abacus, 

The Tuſcan Order, is the moſt fimple and 
moſt deſtitute of ornaments, ſo that it is 
ſeldom made uſe of except in vaults, in ſome 
ruſtick edifices, vaſt piles of building, as An- 
phitheatres, &. 

The Compoſit Order, or Roman Order, is one, 
the capitals of whoſe pillars are compoſed of 
two rows of leayes, like thoſe of the Corin- 
thian Order, and of the Volutas and Scrolls 
of the Tonick, Theſe columns are commonly 
ten diameters in height, and wholly like to 
the Corinthian in all their dimenfions and 
numbers except the capitals, which have no 
more but four Yolutas, which take up the 
whole ſpace, which is filled both by the 
we mg and ſtems, or ſtalks of the Corin/bian 

rder, 


* theſe ſome add the Attick and Go- 
thick, 

The Attick Order is a ſmall order of pilaſ- 
ters of the ſhorteſt proportion, having a cor- 
nice raiſed after the manner of an architrave 
for its entablature. 

The Gorbick Order is widely different from 
hs ancient propartiong and ornaments : as a- 


OR/DINARILY (of ordinairement, F.) 
commonly, 

OR'DINARINESS (of ordinarius, L. and 
neſs) commonneſs, vulgarneſs ; alſo indiffe- 
rentneſs, meanneſs. : 

OR'DINARY (erdinar ius, L.) wonted, 


that which b | 
walls, 2ppefis or paſſes frequently or 
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An ORDINARY (in the Civi! Law) is 
any judge who has authority to take cogni- 
zance of cauſes in his own right, as he is a 
magiſtrate, and not by deputation. 

ORDINARY (in the Common and Canon 
Law) the biſhop of the dioceſe, or he who 
has the ordinary eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within 
that territory, and the collation of the bene- 
fices therein; alſo the biſhop's deputy, who 
gave criminals their neck-verſe to read, as 
the ordinary of Newgate did not many years 
ſi nee. be 2 | 
ORDINARY, is applied to officers and 
ſervants of the king's houſhold who attend 
on common occaſions, as Phyſician in Ordi- 
nary, &c. 

OR!/DINATES (in Geom, and Conicks) are 
lines drawn from any one point of the cir- 
cumference of the ellipfis or other conick 
ſection, perpendicularly acroſs the axis to the 
other ſide. | 

ORDINATE Ratio (Geom.) is that where- 
in the antecedent of the firſt ratio is to its 
conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond 
is to its conſequent. ; 2 

ORDINATE Applicate (in Conick Sections) 
is a line in any conick ſection drawn at right 
angles to and biſected by the axis, and reach - 
ing from one fide of the ſect ion to the other, 
The half of which, tho? it is now generally 
called the Ordinate, is properly the Semi- 
Ordinate; as in the figure. 


Fang 
ol _ 
8 


V 


Thus in the Parabola, ORD and O D, 
or od in an ordinate rightly apply'd, and its 
half rd or V D is the true ſemi-ordinates, 
tho* commonly called the ordinate itſelf. 

ORDON'NANCE (in Painting) is the dii- 
poſition of the parts of it, either with re- 
gard to the whole piece, or the ſeveral parts; 
as the groups, maſſes, contraſts, &c. 

ORE (one, or opa, Sax. oor, Dutch, a 
mine) metal unrefined, metal yet in its mi- 
neral ſtate, 

Round about him lay on every fide, 

Great heaps of gold that never would be ſpent ; 

Of which ſome were rude ore not purify'd, 
Of Muluber's deyouring element. 
x Fairy Queen. 
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OR 
either broke by a Petard, or they may be flop. 
ped in their falling down, but a Petard Is vl. 
leſs againſt an Orgne, for if it break one or tw, 
of the pieces, they immediately fall down 2. 
gain, and fill up the vacancy 3 6r if they ſtop 
one or two of the pieces from falling, it is no 
hindrance to the reſt, for being all ſeparate 


OR 


Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf, undoubted ſign 
That in his womb was hid metallic cre 


The work of ſulphur. | 
F ; Milt. Par. Loſt, b. j. 
Who have labour'd more 


To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore, 
Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore? 
a EReoſcommon. 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
Where golden ore lies mixt with common 
ſand; : Dryden, 
Thoſe who unripe veins in mines explore, 

On the rich bed again the warm turt lay, 
Till time digefts the yet imperfect ore, 

And know it will be gold another day. 
| a Dryden, 
Thoſe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes of ore. 

2. Metal, 
The liquid ore he drain'd | 
Firſt his own tools; then what might elſe be 
Fuſile, or grav'nin metall. 
| Milt. Par. Loſt, b. xi. 

ORG ANS were firſt introduced into the 
church about the year 657. In the cathedral 
of Ulm in Germany is an Organ 93 feet high, 
and 28 broad (the biggeſt pipe 13 inches dia- 
meter) and has 16 pair of bellows to blow it. 

ORGAN (with Arat.) is defin'd to be a 
part that requires a right, determinate and 
ſenſible confirmation to make it up, and for 
the performance of its actions, as the Heart, 
a Muſcle, an Arm, &c. 1 

Primary ORGANS (of an animal Body) 
thoſe compoſed of fimilar parts, and appointed 
for ſome one ſingle function, as the Arteries, 
Nerves, and Muſcles, | 

Secondary ORGAN, ſuch as conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral of the former, tho' appropriated to one 
ſingle action, as the Hands, Fingers, &c. 

Hydraulick ORGAN, an organ which 
plays by the means of water, 

ORGAN/IC (organicus, L. "Opyarizi;, 
Gr.) of or pertaining to the organs of the 
body; alſo inſtrumental, or ſerving as a 
means. | g 

ORGAN'ICAL Diſeaje (in Medicine) a diſ- 
eaſe in the organical part of the body, by which 
the function of it is impeded, ſuſpended, or 
deſtroyed, 

ORGANI/CALLY (of organice, L.) with 
or by an inſtrument. 


they baye no dependance on one another, 
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ORIGIN (origine, F. erige, L.) 1. 
ORIGINAL Beginning, firſt exiſtence. 
2. Fountain, ſervice, that which gives be- 
ginning or exiſtence, _ 
Original of beings! pow' r divine! 
Since that I live, and that I think, is thine, 
Fo Prior. 
| Theſe great orbs, 
Primitive founts, and origins of light. 


3 | Prier. 
3. Derivation, deſcent, | 
They, like the ſeed from which they ſpring 
accurſt 
Againſt the gods immortal hatred nurſt; 
An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood, 
Expreſſing their Original from Os. 2 
456 2 
ORIGINAL (originel, F. & 3 xg L. 
primitive, priſtine, firſt, 
| You ſtill, fair mother, in your offspring 
trace 
| The ſtock of beauty deſtin'd for the race; 
Kind nature, forming them, the pattern took 
From heav'n's firſt work, and Eves" original 
look. Priv. 
ORI'GINALNESS (originalis, L.) the 
firſt ſource to riſe ; original nature or qualit), 
primitiveneſs. | Ry 
ORI'GINATED (of origo, L.) having 7 
fetching its original from. 
| OR'LO (in Arcbit.) the plinth or fuse 
of a column, or under the baſe of its pede! 
| ORNAMENT'AL (of ornamentum, I. 


| 


ORGAN'ICALNESS (of "agyavicig, Gr. | adorning. . a very gr 
erganicus, L. and neſs) a being or couliſting of | ORNAMENT!/ALNESS, becomingh#®) muſician, 


organs. 


ORG'NES, are thick, long pieces of wood, 


pointed and ſhod with iron, clear one of ano- 
ther, hanging each by a particular rope or 
cord over the gate way of a ſtrong place, per- 
pendicular, to be let fall in caſe of an enemy, 
Their diſpoſition is ſuch, that they ſtop the 
paſſage of the gate, and are preferrable to 
Herſes ot Pertculliſes, becaulg theſe may be 


beautifulneſs, adornedneſs. ; 
ORNA'TE (ornatus, L.) neat, trim · 
ORNEOSCOPUCKS ("ogreorxomine, oy 
omens or predictions given from the flight, 
| 
&c. of birds, ; 
ORNEOSCO'PISTS ('ogrogx3mey Of ge 
a bird, and onen, Or, to view) aufurt ot 
diviners by birds. 


a Or.) 
| ORNITHOL/OGIST c ee 


5 om all 
they ſa 

and he of 
he ſtoppe 
drew the 
divert tt 
mony ; a1 
Move at 


ſides havi 


OR 


a deſcriber of the ſeveral kinds and natutes of 


birds. FN 
' ORNITHOMAN'TISTS ('oqu2ouayriig, 
Gr.) diviners 555 ny . ws 
Gr.) a place to feed birds in. C90 | 
OROM'AZES (which in the Cbaldean 
tongue fignifies burning light) a name by 
which the Mag! and Cbaldeans called the 
Higheſs God, They deſcribed God all ſur- 
rounded with fire, and uſually ſaid his body 
was like light, and his ſoul reſembled truth. 

This God was the good principle, according 
to them; but they owned alſo an evil princi- 
ple they call Azimanes, which in Chaldee fig- 
nifies, who is my enemy or ſubtle deceiver, 
who oppoſed Oromazes, and by whom he was 
to be deſtroyed in the end. ft, | 

ORPHAN (egg, Gr.) orphelin a child 
that has loſt father or mother, or both. 

Poor orphan in the wide world ſcattered, 

As budding branch rent from the native tree, 

And thrown forth until it be withered : 
Such is the ſtate of man. dei 
Fairy Queen, b. xi. 
Who can be found by any folemn vow 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom' d 
right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain 
Sendys, 
The ſea with ſpoils his angry bullets ſtrow, 
Widows and or pbans making as they go. 
Waller. 
Pity, with a parent's mind, 
This helpleſs orphan whom thou leav'ſt 
behind, - 190 Dryden. 

ORPHAN (orpbelin, F.) bereft of parents. 

The king left orphan both of father and 
mother, found his eſtate, when he came to 
age, fo disjointed even in the nobleſt and 
ſtrongeſt limbs of government, that the name 
of a king was grown odious. 

| | Sidney, b. ii. 

OR PHANAGE, the ſtate or condition of 
an orphan. 

ORPHANOTRO'PHY ( o2pavoTgoprtovy 
Gr.) an hoſpital where orphans are brought 
up. 
ORPHEUS ('Ozp#;, Gr.) according to 
the poets, was the ſon of Apollo and Calliope, 
2 very great philoſopher, and an extraordinary 
muſician, and as ſuch bore away the palm 
from all that had been before him. Mercury, 
they ſay, made him a preſent of his harp, 
and he played fo exquiſitely well upon it, that 
he ſtopped the courſe of rivers, laid ſtorms, 
drew the moſt ſavage animals after him, to 
divert themſelves with his excellent har- 
mony ; and that rocks and trees were ſeen to 
move at the found of his mvufick : but be- 
frdes having loc by death his wife Euridice, he 


OR 


went after her to the gates of hell, where 
| he played with that dexterity, that Pluto, 
Proſerpine, & e. were raviſhed with the melo - 
dy, and granted him to carry his wife back 
with him, to live on earth again, upon con- 
dition, that in his return he would not look 
back upon her, till he was come to the light ; 
but he breaking the condition, by looking 
back. upon her, her guard dragged her back to 
hell, at which he grew ſo diſconſolate, that 
he reſolved never more to entertain any af- 
fection for a woman, and perſuaded all he 
could to the like; which ſs diſpleaſed the 
Thracian women, that in their feſtivals of 
Bacchus, they tore him in pieces. But his 
harp was placed among the ſtars. ' He is ſaid 
to have lived A. M. 2700, i 
ORP HIC, of or pertaining to Orpheus. 
OR'THODOXNESS (of orthodoxia, L, 
o Node gta, of ed., right, and Jaga, opinion, 
Gr.) true beliet, ſoundneſs of judgment. 
ORTHOGRA'PHICALNESS (of ort bo- 
grapbicus, L. of og , Gr.) the be- 
ing according to the orthography, or right 
writing or ſpelling. 
ORTHOG'RAPHY (in Geometry) the art 
of drawing or delineating the foreright plan of 
any object, and expreſſing the heights or ele - 
vations of each part, | 


——_— 


lineation of the external face, 7, e. front of 
a building ; ſhewing the principal wall with its 
doors, windows, Cc. roof, ornaments, and 
every part viſible to an eye, placed before the 
building, 

Internal ORTHOGRAPHY, is a dravght 
or delineation of a building, ſuch as it would 


appear, if the external wall were removed. 


OR'TIVE Amplitude (with Aſtron.) is an 
arch of the horizon, intercepted between the 
point where a ſtar riſes and the eaſt point of 
the horizon. 

OS/CILLANCY (of oſcillatio, L.) a ſwing» 
ing to and fro; a ſee-ſawing. 
OSCILLA'/TION (among the Romans) a 
ſacred rite, a ſwing up and down in the air, 
of the figures of men. 

Axis of OSCILLATION, is a right line, 
perpendicular ro the apparent horizontal one, 
and paſſing thro' the center of the earth, a- 
bout which the pendulum oſcillates. 

Centre of OSCILLATION, the middle 
point of the arch, dividing the ball, when the 
pin of a pendulum faſtened above is taken for 
the center of a circle, whoſe circumference 
divides the ball into two equal parts. 
OSCOPHORI'A (of ex y2pozrn, of or yi, 2 
branch, and pfew, Gr. to carry) feaſts inſtitu- 
ted by Theſeus, on account of his having de- 
ſtroyed the minotaur, and by that means freed 
his country Athens, from being obliged te 
ſend ſeven young men annual!y to Crete, to be 
devoured by the minotaur. 

OSIRIS (ogi:©-, of ce, and lige, Gr, 
i. e. ſacreſanctus, i, e. moſt holy; or as others 


| 


E e e 2 ſay, 


External ORTHOG/RAPHY, is a de- 
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3 
ſay, of N Heb. bleſſed : by this name the 
Egyptians underſtood the Sun, Bacthus and 
Jupiter) the ſon of Jupiter (according to the 
poets) by Niobe the daughter of Phoroneus. 
He is ſaid to have firſt taught the Egyptian: 
huſbandry, to till the ground, and to drefs 
vineyards; for which they deified bim. He 
married Jo (who afterwards was called Ifis) 
the daughter of Inachus; he was privily mur- 
thered by his brother, and after much ſeek - 
ing, his wife 1s at length found his body, 
and buried it in the iſland Abates; but when 
there appeared unto them an ox of an excel- 
lent ſhape, they imagined that it was Cris, 
and worſhipped him in the ſhape of an ox, 
by the name of Apis and Serapis, They had 
= cuſtom of going out every year to look him, 
and returned with great ſhouts of joy, on pre- 
tence of having found him. He reighed An- 
ns Mundi 2200, or, acccording to others, 
2100. Helvetius, a learned hiſtorian, ſup- 


| poſes him to be Miaraim, the eldeſt ſon of 


Cham, KR 
Roya / OSMU 
OSMUND tbe Waterman & n derb. 
OS'PREY (offifraga, L. i. e. the bone- 

breaker) a kind of eagle that breaks bones 
with her beak z but, contrary to the nature 
of other eagles, is ſaid to be ſhort-ſighted, to 
breed up not only her own young ones, but 
alfo thoſe that others have caſt off. 

OSSIF!ICATED, turned or become bone, 
Hardened from a ſofter cartilaginous ſubſtance 
iato one of a firmer texture, 

OSTENS'IVE demonſtration (with Mathe- 
maticians) ſuch as demonſtrates the truth of 
any propoſition, and in this they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from apogogical ones, or deductiones 
ad ** 1 or abſurdum, which prove the 
truth of the propoſition by demonſtrating the 
impoſſibility or abſurdity of aſſerting the con- 
trary ; they are twofold. 

OSTENSIVE demonſtrations (called ors, 
Gr.) which proves the thing to be barely, 
but directly. 

OSTENSIVE demonſtrations (called dr, 
Gr.) which prove the thing from its nature, 
cauſe or eſſential properties. 

OSTENTATION (oeftentation, F. oftenta- 
tio, L.) 1. Outward ſhow, appearance, 

March on, my fellows ; 

Make good this oftentation, and you ſhall 

Divide in all with us, 


Shakeſ. Coriola nus. 
Vou are come 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The oftentation of our love. 

Shakeſpear, 

2. Ambitious diſplay, boaſt, vain how, This 
Is the uſual ſenſe. 

If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction 
fail, yet a vain effentation of wit ſets a man 
on attacking an eſtabliſhed name, and ſacri- 


| 


ing it to the mirth and laughter of thoſe 


about him. Addiſon's Spectator, No. 2 56. 
OSTENTATIOUS (oftento, L..] boaſtfy! 
vain, fond of ſhew, fond to expoſe to view. 5 
Your modeſty is ſo far from being oftenra. 
tious of the good you do, that it bluſhes even 
to have it known; and therefore I muſt leave 
you to the ſatisfaction of your own conſcience 
| which, tho“ a filent panegyrick, is yet the 
beſt, Dryden» 7! | 
|  OSTENTATIOUSLY, vainly, boaſtful. 


ly | * | 
|  OSTENTA!TIOUSNESS, vauntiognet 
bragging, ſhewineſs., _ | f 

OSTEOL/OGIST (of 'or49\oy&,, of du, 
a bone, and iy, Gr.) an anatomiſt that 
deſcribes the ſhape, ftrufture and uſe of hu. 
man bones, Oc. 

OSTRACIAS (oeaxmg, Gr.) a fort of 
precious ſtone like an oiſter ſhell. 

OS'TRACISM (erg -, Gr.) a ba- 
niſhment for 10 years, which the Athenian, 
| inflicted on ſuch perſons, whoſe over great 
power was ſuſpected by the people, fearing 
that they ſhould degenerate into tyrants ; ſo 
| es of ocrgrov, Gr. an oiſter z becauſe they 

wrote the name of him they intended to ba- 
niſh upon oiſter ſhells. 
| OSTRACITES ('opgaxirs;, Gr.) a kind 
of cruſty ſtone, reddiſh, and in the form of 
an oiſter ſhell, and ſeparable into Jamie, 
good againſt the gravel, it is found in Germa- 
ny, alſo called a neſt of boxes, becauſe when 
one ſhell is taken away, another appears of 
the ſame colour and ſubſtance. 

OS/TRICH, an animal that is ranged a- 
mong birds. It is very large, has very long 
legs, its wings very ſhcrt, the neck about the 
length of 4 or 5 ſpans. _ 

The feathers of the wings are in great 
eſteem, and are uſed as an ornament for 
hats, beds and canopies. They are ſtained of 
| ſeveral colours, and made into tufts. 

Their plumages are white and black, the 
females have a mixture of grey, black and 
white, 

They are hunted by way of courſing, for 
they never fly; but they uſe their wings to 
aſſiſt them in running more ſwiftly. 

Aenepbon relates, that the army of you's 
Cyrus jound many oftriches near the river 
Eupbrates, that Cop chaſed them with the 
ſwifteſt horſes in the army; but could never 
overtake them. | | 

It is related of them, that when they find 
themſelves purſued, they take up ſtones, be- 
tween their cloven claws, which they throv 
at thoſe that follow them, with as mu 
violence as the ſtrongeſt man can do. 

It is ſaid of the Oftrich, that it digeſts iron, 
but this is only a popular error. It is true 
indeed, that it ſwallows bits of iron, 9 © 
braſs, if they are thrown to it, or if the) 
find it, in the ſame manner as other birds 


{wallow ſtones or gravel z but not to now! 
| chem, 
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them, but to aſſiſt in the digeſting and com- nefe, that the will cannot bot like and defire 
l minution of their food. _ it 3 and on the other fide, that odious deformi - 
or In the ſromach of an oftrich which was | ty in vice, that it never offers itſelf to the 
. diſſected, were found upwards of 70 French affections of mankind, but under the diſguiſe 
LA farthings, moſt of which were worn, ſcratched | of the other. South, 4 
3 and 3 parts conſumed away, probably by rub-⸗-“ OTHER WISE (over pipe; Sax.) or elſe ; 
* bing againſt each other. alſo after another manner. © 
the The oſtrich lays her eggs in the month of [| OTTTOMAN, belonging to the Turkifs 
June upon the po covers them with | empire, laws or cuſtoms, | 
fol. ſand, and then leaves them to the ſun to OTTTER, a cant name for a ſailor. 
hatch them. For as it is a yery heavy bird, OVA, eggs, L. 4 
eſs it would break the eggs, if it were to fit upon | OVA (with mM are the little ſphe- 
them like other birds. She therefore hides rical bodies in the form of bladders or bubbles, 
un them in the ſand and watches them. The conſiſting of two concentrick Membranula, re- 
that male and female doing this akernately, while | plete with a limpid humour like the white 
. the other goes to ſeek its food. of an egg, found under the external mem 
They are reported to lay 10, 12, 15, or brane of the ovaries of women. 
t of 20; ſome of which generally miſcarry, theſe | O'V ALNESS (of ovalis, L. and neſi) the 
the oſtrich breaks and feeds her young with | being in the form of an egg. 
1 * the worms that are bred from them. OVAE (in Geom.) a2 
* Oſcriches are ſaid to be taken by a man | figure bounded by a regu- 
rest coveted with the ſkin of an oftrich, who lar curve-line returning | 
ring puts his arm into the ſkin of the neck of the | into itſelf, But of its 64 
: 0 animal, lifts it up on high, and imitates the | two diameters cutting nol 
they motion of the head. Others ſay, that when | each other at right angles | 
> ha- the oſtrich is purſu'd by the hunters, it will | in the centre, one is lon- | 10 
hide its head in the ſand, and continue there, | ger than the other, in which it is different 1 
kind thinking herſelf ſecure, Pliny ſays, it will from the circle. Every ellipfis is an oval =; 
m of thruſt its head into the buſhes, and remain | figure, but every oval figure is not an ellip- $2. 
inz, there as if her whole body was well conceal- fis, | | % ; 
na- ed. ; | OVA'RIA (with Anaromiſts) the Ovarid * 
yhen Again, it is ſaid that the oſtrich is natu- in women are about the bigneſs of the teſti- . a 
1 of rally deaf, which does not a little contribute | cles in men. Their ſubſtance is compoſed of 1 
to her ſtupidity. | fibres and membranes, which leave little 92 
od a Some are ſever: feet and a half high from | ſpaces, in which there are ſeveral ſmall vefi- 1 
long the top of the bead to the ground. cles, found full of water, and which when 1 1 
i the OSTRICH (Hierog ypbical'y) was uſed to | boiled, harden like the whites of eggs: the 1 
ſignify juſtice, becauſe moit of her feathers | ſurface ot the Ovaria is ſmooth and equal in :{ Jp 
great are of an equal length. = | virgins, but unequal and wrinkled in women ab 
t for O'STROGOTHS, q. d. Eaffern Goths, | of years. They are covered with a proper . 1% 
od of Goths who came from the eaſtern part of the | membrane, which Ricks cloſe to their ſub- WR 
wor'd, and by conqueſt got footing in the | ſtance, and with another common one from 2 15 
„ the ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe. the Peritoneum, which alſo covers the ſper- «7M 
- ag OTHER (oven, Sax. antre, F.) 1, Not | matick veſſels. They have each of them two "a 
the ſame, not this, different. * proper membranes, on which there are ſeveral [78 
g, for He that will not give juſt occaſion to think, | ſmall twigs of veins, arteries and nerves, The or] 
85 to that all government in the wor'd is the pro- | veſicles of the Ovaria are called eggs. os 
duct only of force and violence, and that | O'VARY * Bataniſts) is that part of $4. 
young men live together by no other rules but that | a flower which beromes the fruit, and ſo is Wh 
river of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries; and | properly the female organ of generation. 
th the ſo lay a foundation tor perpetual diſorder and OVATION (ſo called of a Sheep, becauſe 
never miſchief, tumult, ſedition and rebellion; | the general who ſo triumph'd offer'd only a 
| things that the followers of that hypotheſis | ſheep ; whereas in the great triumph he of- 
ey find | fo loudly cry out #gainſt, muſt of neceſſity | fered a bull) an inferior ſort of triumph al- 
, be- find out another ſtate of government. | lowed by the Romans to the generals of their 
throw Locke, | armies, for leſſer victories, as over ſlaves, &c. 
much 2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe. or when the war had not been declared accord- . 
Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo conform- | ing to due form of law. 
ds iron, able to the humour of the patient, as they The manner was thus, the general entred 
is true preſs not the true cure of the diſeaſe; and | the city on foot, but ſome hiſtorians fay on 
ar of ſome ot her are ſo regular in proceediag accord- borſe-back crowned with a crown of myrtle ; 
if they Ing to art, they reſpect not the condition of | with flutes and not trumpets; nor was he 
er birds the patient. Bacon Eſſay,” 31. admitted to wear an embroidered garment, as 
nouriſh 3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. | was done in greater triumphs ; being accom- 
chem, There is that controuling worth in good- | 
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panied by the ſenators and fellowed by the "ow 232 they ſay, it is an over. 
Army. 0 a | A I grown tea, | F 
a oven ( Incer, Etym.) a place for baking. | OVER- Haſty (of o pe n, Sax. and bare, F.) 

- O'VER. (open, Sax.) placed upon or above | too . | 
the top. , | To OVER-Hear (of open hynan, Sex.) 
OVER (opene, Sax. a bank) in compo- | to hear privately. 
ſition of proper names of places, Oc. ſigni -- OVER-Hall (in Heraldry) is when a charge 
fies a bank, as Brownſover, and Over a town | is, as it were, ſuperadded to that which waz 
in Glouceſterſhire, upon the banks of the Severy. | a very good bearing without it. 
To OVER» Awe-(open and ape, Sax.) to To OVER -Ltve (of open and libhan, Sax,) 


terrify, | to live beyond. 
To OVER-BALANCE, to weigh down, [| OVER-Loaden 2 — and la dan, Sas.) 
to preponderate. | having too great a . . 


ot doubting but by the weight of reaſon | OVER-Lorg (of o en, Sar. and longu, 
I ſhould counterpoiſe the over-ballancings of | L.) longer than is meet. ; 
any factions. King Charles, | To OVER-Match (of open. Sax. and 
When theſe important conſiderations are | mate, a companion) to exceed. 
tet before a rational being, acknowledging | OVER-Meaſure (of open, Sax. and meaſ.re, 
the truth of every article, ſhould a bare ſingle F.) more than meaſure. 
poſſibility be of weight enough to over- | OVER-Much (of open, and mucho, Ital.) 


balance them. Rogers Serm. 12 more than enoug. 
OVER- BALANCE, ſomething more | OVER (of Fehn. Sax. and paſſe, F.) to 
than equivalent, be too powerful for. 


Our exported commodities would, by the To OVER- Reach (with Horſes) is when 2 
return, encreaſe the treaſure of this kingdom | horſe brings his hinder feet too far forwards, 
above what it can ever be by other means, | and ftrikes his toes againſt the ſpunges of the 

than a mighty @ver-ba/ance of our exported | fore ſhoes. 
to our imported commodities. Temple. To OVER Recton (of open-neccan, Sax.) 

The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect in | to reckon too much. 
difference, not inclining to either ſide, any OVER+Ripe (open-nipe, Sax.) too ripe, 
further than the over- balance of probability OVER-Seen (of open and eon, Sax.) 
gives it the turn of aſſent and belief. | miſtaken, deceiv ed. 

| Nack Locke. To OVER-Shadew (of open · Yceadepan, 

To OVER. BEAR, to repreſs, to ſubdue, | Sax.) to caſt a ſhadow over. 
to whelm, to bear down. | To OVER-Sboot (open-peoran, Sax.) to 
What more ſavage than man, if he ſee | ſhoot beyond, to exceed, 
himſelf able by fraud to over-reach, or by | OVER-Sigbe (of open-gzepib&e, Sax.) 2 
power to over-btar the laws. Hooker, I miſtake, or error by inadvertence. 

Our counſel, it pleas'd your Highneſs To OVER-Spread (of open, Sax. and, 
To over-bear. Shakeſp. King Febn, ſpreeden, Du.) to ſpread over. 
To O'VER-Bid (of o en and bhidvan,, OVERT-AZ (in the Senſe of the Law) an 


Sax.) to bid too much. open act, an advance or ſtep made towards 
O'VER-Beld (of o pen and bald, Sax.) | compaſſing of an enterprize ; an act being ca- 
impudent. a pable of being manifeſted or proved; and is 


OVER- Born (of 1 and bea nan, Sax.) | diſtinguiſhed from an intentional act. 
prevailed over. oppreſſed. To OVER-Take (of open, Sax. and fager, 


To OVER Burden (of open and by nden, Dan, or tacken, Du.) to come up to another 


Sax.) to over-load, &c. that was before, 
To OVER-Charge (open, Sax. and char- |} To OVER-Top (of open, Sax. and top, 
ger, F.) to charge too highly. Dan.) to exceed in height. 


To OVER- Be (of open, and prob. off To OVER-Turn (of open-xypnan, Sax.) 
Soen, Sax.) to do more than is ſufficient. to overthrow, quite, deftroy or unhinge and 
To OVER-Eart (of o e and zran, Sax.) ru in. | 
to eat too much. To OVER-7alue (of open, Sax. evaleur, 
To OVER-Fi/l (open - pyllan, Sax.) to fill] F.) to value too highly. 
more than enough. To OVER-Veigb (of open pæ gan, Sax.) 
To OVER-Flow (of o gen-pleopan, Sax.) | to out-weigh. 
to flow over. | OVER Weight (of open-gepibr, San. 
OVER- Gone (of o yen-'gan, Sax.) gone | more than weight, 
beyond, Ce. | OVIFORM (oviformis, of ovium, an egg, 
OVER-Grown (of open · zno pan, Sax.) | and forma, L. a ſhape) in the form or ſhape of 
grown too big. f 1 an egg. 
OVER-Grown-Sea (Sea Term) when the} OUNCE Pearls, ſeed peals too ſmall to be 
waves of the ſea grow high, tbe failors call it | ſold by tale. 810 


a rough ſez; but when the ſurges and VE! OUNCE Cotten, cottons of a ſupe - 
C ; qua. 
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quality to others brought from Damaſcus. 

OU/RAN-SOANGUE, men devils, a ſect 
of magicians in the iſland Gromboccanore in the 
Faſt Indies, of whom it is related, that they 
have the art of rendring themſelves inviſible, 
and paſſing where they pleaſe, and doing a 
great deal of miſchief ; for which reaſon the 
people hate them and kill them on the ſpot, 
whenever they can catch them. 

OUR ANOG/RAPHIST (of oveay©-, the 
heaven, and yedgw, Gr. to deſcribe) an aſ- 
tronomer, or one who deſcribes the Heavens. 

OUR (ohne, Sax,) of or belonging to 

OURS F us. | | 

OUST, a veſſel upon whi:h hops or malt is 

ed. 8 
VF OUT-Bid (ure · biddan, Sax.) to bid 
more than another. | 

To OUT- Brave (ure, Sax. and braver, 
F.) to ſilence, daſh or out-do a perſon by 
vaunting, &c- 

OUT-Caft (of uze, Sax. and kafter, Dan.) 
a caſt off, a forlorn perſon. 

OUT-Cry (of ute and cnie, Sax.) a crying 
out, a none. 

To OUT. Do (prob. of ure and doen, Sax.) 
to exceed. 

OUTER (uzzen, Sax.) outward. 

OUT/ERMOST (yzzenmerz, Sax.) the 
moſt outward. 

To OUT-Face (of ute, Sax. and facies, 
L. or face, F.) to aſſert confidently and 
impudently, ſo as to filence a modeſter 

ſon, 

To OUT-Law one, to ſue him to an 
outlawry. 

To OUT-Learn (of uze-leonnian, Sax.) 
to learn faſter or farther than another. 

OUT-Leer (of uxe and læzan, Sax.) a 
paſſage out, 

To OUT. Live (uze-libhan, Sax.) to live 
longer than. | 

To OUT. Number (of uze, Sax. and gm 
brer, F. or numerare, L.) to number or a- 
mount to more than another. 

To OUT Paſs (of ore, Sax, and paſſer, 
F.) to go beyond, to exceed. 

OUTRAGE (outrage, F.) open violence, 
tumultuous miſchief. _ 

OUTRAGIOUS (outrageux. F.) 1. Vi- 


. vleat, furious, exorbitant, tumultuous, tur- 


bulent. 


Under him they committed divers the moſt 
outragious villanies, that baſe multitude can 
imagine. Sidney. 

As ſhe went her tongue did walk, 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight, 
 Provoking him by her outragious talk, 
To heap more vengeance on that wretched 
wig d. F ary Queen. 


They viewed the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 
Outragiout as ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. 
| Milteg. | 


— — 


| 


When he knew his rival freed and gone, 
He ſwells with wrath ; he makes ourragioue 

" "moan 3 PLS AUTOR 
He frets, he fumes, he flares,” he ſtamps the 

ground, D rt: 

The hollow Tow'r with clamours rings a. 
ze ' #"Dryden. 
2. Exceſſive, paſſing reaſon or decency, _. 

My characters of Arthony 3 7 eopatr a, 
though they are favourable to them, have 
nothing of outragious panegyrick. _ 

Pay wo Dryden D»freſnoy. 
3. Enormous, atrocious. rhe 

OUTRAGIOUSLY, violently, tumul- 
tuouſly, furiouſly. | 

Let luſt burn never ſo outragtouſly for the 
preſent, yet age will in time chill thoſe heats. 

. 1» South's Serm.. 

OUTRAGIOUSNESS, with fury, with 
violence. - Tu ' 

OUTRIGHT (urze-nighz, Sax.) tho- 
roughly, totally, alſo immediately. 

 To'QUT-Run (of uze anunian, 1 
run better or faſter than, or beyond another, 
to exceed. 8 | 

To OUTSTRIP (of ure, Sax. and ftroo- 
pen, Du.) to exceed, to excel, to get the 
ſtart of. 

OUTSTRETCHT' (of uze and apznecan, 
Sax,) extended, ſpread out in length. [ 

OUT'WARDLY, on the out fide, 

To 'OUTWIT! (of uze-pizan, Sax.).to 
exceed, or impoſe on another by wit. 

OWL (of ule, Sax.) of theſe there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. It has a head like a cat, and 
large ſharp claws. It catches mice like a cat; 
its eyes cannot bear the great light of the ſun. 
Other birds hate it and purſue it, and in re- 
turn the owl hates and devours the lefler 
birds. | | 

Its cry is mournful and diſmal, and it is 
taken for a bird of an illomen, It was 6onſe- 
crated to Minerva, and upon this. account it 
was honoured by the Athenians. 

If an owl be viewed before it has ſomething 
of an hideous aſpect. Its head is round, its 
eyes large and ſparkling, its countenance ter- 
rible, its ears large, its beak hard and crook - 
ed, of a blackiſh colour. 

The colour of his plumage is tawney, 2 
mixture of white and red very agreeably di- 
verſified. 

They ate of three ſizes, the large ones ate 
as big as a capon, the middle ſized as big as a 
wood pigeon, and the ſmaller ſort about th 
bigneſs of an ordinary pigeon. | 

The horned owl is of two kinds, according 
to Aldrovandus, a larger and a ſmaller, the 
larger has its plumage- more of an aſh colour 
and more whitiſh, and the ſmaller is more 
dun and of a ruſty colour. 


The great owl is likewiſe of two ſorts, that 


is, of a larger and of a ſmaller kind. 
The great owl has neither herns nor ears; 
but 
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OW 
but to make amends, it has a kind of crown 
compoſed of very fine ſoft feathers, which | 
encompaſſes all its face, Its beak is white | 
and e .a8 alſo its pounces. Its back 
is of a colour, marked with white ſpots. 
Its breaſt. and belly are whitiſh, with pretty 
large blgctk ſpots interſperſed. Its whole 
body is covered with a large quantity of | 
feathers, that they make it appear as big as a | 
capon, tho“ when plucked is no bigger than 
2 chicken, It ſwallows a mouſe or a little 
bird all at once; but after it has digeſted the 
fleſh, it vomits up the feathers and bones in 
a round ball, as the Halycon gives up the 
bones and the remains of the ſmall fiſhes * 
ſwallows. At e * 
The leſſer owl reſembles the great one in 
almoſt every thing ; but it is ſmaller, and is 
hardly of a larger fize than a dove- houſe pige- 
on. Its eyes are extremely black, its bill is 
white and ſhort ; the breaſt, belly, forepart 
of the wings, the under part of the belly and 
thighs, are covered with aſ- coloured fea- 
theres. The legs and claws ſtick ont with 
dun or reddiſh hair. It has two claws be- 
ſore, and two behind, which are armed with 
black nails, Arong.and ſharp. | 7 

OWL ({#Hierogiyphically) did repreſent the 
death and unhappineſs of a wicked tyrant, or 
an hypocrite, who hates to be ſeen in the 
light of the ſun. ln of | 

To OWN'(azen, Sax. eygen, Dutch.) 1. 
To acknowledge, to avow for one's e207, 


When you come, find me out, 
And ewn me for your ſon. F*..1 
8 _  Dryden's Cleom. 
2. To poſſeſs, to claim, to hold by right. 
"Tell me, ye Joan, for that name you 
Nor is your courſe upon our coaſts unknown. 
| | Dryden. 
Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 
»Of theſe the chief, the care of nations tun, 


And guard with arms divine the Britiſh throne. | 
Pope, 


3+ To avow. 


II venture out alone, 
Since you, fair princeſs, my protection cron. 
| Dryden. 
4. To confeſs; not to deny. 

Make this truth ſo evident, that thoſe who 
-are unwilling to own it, may yet be aſhamed 
to deny it. Tillotſon. 

OW'NERSHIP, property, rightful poſ- 
fefion, In a real action, the proximate cauſe 
is the property or £wnerforp of the thing in 
controverſy, 

OX (oxa, Sax.) is a beaſt that ſurpaſſes 
maſt others in ſtrength, yer patiently ſubmits 
its neck to the yoke, and therefore is the 
emblem of ſtrength ſubdued and brought un- 
der ; and for that reaſon in heraldry is a pro- 


ow 


per bearing for thoſe who have laid the yoke 
n the necks of fierce nations. 1 7 
OX Eye (Sea Term) a violent ſtorm that 
ſometimes happens on the coaſt of Guinea: 
ſo called, becauſe when it firſt appears it is in 
the form of, and ſeems. not much larger than 
an ox's eye; but comes with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that in a very little ſpace, and frequently be- 
fore they can prepare themſelves for it, it 
ſeems to overſpread the whole hemiſphere 
and at the ſame time forces the air with fo 
much violence, that the ſhips are ſometime, 
ſcattered ſeveral ways, and ſometimes are ſunk 
down right. | 
[OXY /GONOUS (of ,, ſharp, and y- 

via, Gr. an angle) of or pertaining to an Oxy « 
gon ; or an acute angled figure. 

OY'ER (eyer, F. to hear) a law word 
uſed in ancient times for what we now call 
aſſizes. | 

OYER and Terminer (i. e. to hear and de- 
ning) in ancient times it was only upon 
ſome ſudden outrage or inſurrection; but at 
this time it is the firſt and largeſt of the fre 
commiſſions : by virtue of which our judges 


of aſſizes ſit in their ſeveral courts, 


P 


Dp. Roman; P p, Italick ; P, Fol, 
P p, Sax. are the 15th letter of the al. 


| phabet ; U , the i6th of the Gree: 3 and 


D, the 17th of the Hebrerv. 

The letter P is not heard in pronouncing 
pfalm, Kc. contempt, &c. pb has the ſound 
0 


P (among the Antients) a numeral letter, 
ſignifying 100. 

P with a daſh, ſtood for 400,000, 
PAB/ULATORY (pabulatorius, L.) the 
ſame as pabular. 

PAB'/ULUM (with Naturaliſis) fuel, or 
that part in combuſtible bodies, which the 
fire immediately feeds on, or is ſupported by, 

PACA'LIA (among the Romans) feaſts ct- 
lebrated in honour of the goddeſs Pax, i. e. 
Peace. | 
PA'CATED (pacatus, L.) appeaſed, mad! 
ceable. | 
To PACE (aller a pas, F.) as an horſe. 
| PACHACA'MAC (with the natives of 

Peru and America) a name of God, the crea- 
| tor of the world; tho' beſides him they wor- 
ſhipped the ſun and many other imaginary 
deities . 

Pachacamac had ſeveral temples in different 
places; but his principal one was in the valley 
of Peccachama, in which they had alſo ſeveri! 
idols, by whom (being conſulted) they recei - 
ed reſponſes. 


| ; hat they 
chacamac, that they offered him = 


But they had ſo high a veneration for Pa- 


eftremed 
him, ſo 
tred his | 
altar, an 
turn abo 
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eftvemed moſt precious; and durſt not behold] 


him, ſo that even their prieſts and kings en- 
tred bis temple with their backs towards the 
altar, and came out again without daring to 


turn about. 

K (of pacifer, F. and 

; bringing quality, 
ce TIC, as Edict of Pacifica- 
tion, the kings of France have granted ſeveral 
edits, to the Proteſtants of that country, in 
order for the appeaſing the troubles and com- 
motions cauſed by their perſecutions, after at- 
tempts had been made by ſeveral ſevere edicts 
to lifle the reformation at its firſt beginning; 
which not proving effectual, and new troubles 
ariſing, K. Charles IX. did in the year 1562 
publiſh an edi& of Pacification, by which he 
reformed the free exerciſe of their religion, 
ney all the cities and towns in the realm; 
and in the year 1564 a ſecond edict was pub- 
liſhed, permitting the free exerciſe of the re- 
formed religion, in the houſes of gentlemen 
and lords, high juſticiaries, or thoſe who had 


* 


the power of life and death; but only to 


thoſe of their own families and dependents; 
and permitting alſo the other Proteſtants to 
have ſermons in ſuch towns, as they had 
them in before the ſeventh of March; but 
in the year 1568, all that had been done be- 
fore in favour of the Proteſtants was reyoked, 
and the exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion 
was wholly forbid, and all the miniſters were 
ordered to leave the kingdom in 15 days; 
the king iſſuing out a p:oclamation, declaring 
that he would entertain no Proteſtants in any 
offices belonging to the courts of juſtice or 
of the revenue: Again, in Auguſt 1570, a- 
nother edict was publiſhed, allowing the lords 
juſticiaries to have ſermons in their houſes for 
all comers, and granting other Proteſtants two 
publick exerciſes in each government, and 
the continuance of the ſame where they had 
it before the firſt of Auguſt, and 4 cautionary 
towns, viz. Rochel, Montauban, Coginac and 
La Charitie, to be places of ſecurity for two 
years; but in Auguſt 1572, the king autho- 
rized the Bortbalometo maſſacre, and the fame 
month declared-his reaſons for ſo doing in par- 
liament ; and alſo forbid the exerciſe of the 
Proteſtant” religion throughout the kingdom; 
and Henry III. did in Atril 1576 publiſh an 
edict of pacifi cation, allowing the Proteſtants 
to build churches, and have publick ſermons 
wherever they pleaſed, without any reftric- 
tion to time, place or perſons ; alſo granting 
them courts of juſtice that ſhould conſiſt of half 
Proteflants and half Papiſts, and eight cau- 
donary towns; but this edict was alſo revoked 
the December following; and was renewed 
again in Ofober'1577 for 6 years; ſcon after 
the expiration of which ſeveral ſevere 
edicts were publiſhed againſt the Proteſtants, 


declaring that no religion ſhould be allowed 


dut the Catholick ; and moreover, that if 


ihe king was contrarily inclined he ſhould not | 


PA 

ſucceed to the crown. But theſe ſevere edicta 
were revoked again by K. Henry IV. and the 
edit of 1577 was confirmed. But the power 
and malice of their enemies was ſo great, that 
this edict obtained only in ſome places, where 
the Proteſtants were maſters. And a new 
edict was publiſhed in April 1598, called the 
edit of Manta, by which the Proteſtants 
were permitted the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, in all thoſe places where they had it 
in 1596 and 1597, and one exerciſe in each 
bailiwick, and at two leagues diftance from 
principal towns. | 

This edict was confirmed by Lewis XIII. 


in 1610, and alſa by Lewis XIV. in 1652 ; 


but in 1685 he intirely aboliſhed this edi, 
alſo that of Niſmes. | 

PACIFICA!TORINESS (of pacificatorius, 
L. and neſt} peace making quality. . 

PACIFICKNESS (of pacrficus, L. and neſs 
peace making quality. 

PACK AGE (ed Rec.) a duty of a penny 
per pound on certain merchandizes. 

PACK ERS, perſons appointed and ſworn 
to pack up herrings, according to the ſtatute, 
alſo cloth and other manufactures, | 

PAC KING, putting up in packs, alſo 
placing _ | | 

PACK (pagquet, F.) a el, ot bun- 
dle, as of letters, Cc. n 

PAC T A conventa (in Poland) are the arti- 
cles mutually agreed on between the king and 
the republick, and which they oblige. each 
other to obſerve. 

PAD, a bundle, O. Hence a little ſoft 
bolſter to put under ſome hard thing that is 
worn next to the body of an animal, man 
or beaſt; is ſo called. | | 

PAD'DOCK, or Paddock Courſe, a piece 
of ground taken out of a park, encompaſſed 
with pales or a wall, for racing with grey- 
hounds for wagers, plate, c. Thoſe pad- 
docks are uſually a mile long, and a quarter 
of a mile broad. At one end is a little houſe 
where the dogs are to be entered, and whence 
they are to be lipt ; and near this place are 
pens to incloſe two or three deer for the 
ſport. | 21 

PAD UAN (with Medalifs) a modern me- 
dal, in imitation. of an antique; or à new 
medal ſtruck. with all the marks and charac- 
ters of antiquity. By 

PADVAN'TAGE, a right of paſtyrage. or 
putting cattle to feed on a common pertaining 
to one or more towns. | F 

PADARTHROCA'CE (of mag, a boy, 
debe, a Joint, and xa gy, an evil, Gr.) the 
corrupting of à bone in the joint, the joint- 
evil, a diſeaſe incident moſtly to children; 
where the joints fwell, and the bones are mot 
commonly rotten, | 

PAEAN 2 (in ancient Fee) a foot, fo 

PAEON F called becauſe ſuppoſed to be 
appropriated to the hymn Pear, | 


PAEDEROTRO/PICA (waidgorooma, 
C24 Or, 
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Or.) a part of phyſick which relates to the 
management of children. 5 
_ PA'GANS ) (paganiy of Pagus, L. a vil- 

| PAUNIMS-F lage) thoſe cf the Heathen 
or Gentile religion, ſo called becauſe that at- 
ter cities were converted to Chriſtianity, ſu- 
perſtition ſtill remained in the villages, for 
that the publiſhers of Chriſtianity moſt'y. re- 
ſorted to cities. wes hn gtivn 1 
- PAGANA'LIA (among the Romans) ſeafis 
held in viilages, wheie alſo altars were erected, 
and ſacrifices offered annvally to the tutelar 
gods, Here the peaſants offered cakes to Ce- 
res and Tellus for plentiful harveſts. 
Pack, a youth of honour, advanced to 
the ſervice of a prince, or ſome great perſo- 
nage, to attend on viſits of ceremony. | 
.- PA'GOD, a name by which the Indians 
and Cbineſe call their temples and idols. | 
” PAIN (peine, F. pin, Sa v. nad, L.) I. 
Puniſhment de nounced. | 8 


8 1 rern, N 
On pain of death no perſon being ſo bold, 2. Colours laid on the face. 


Or daring hardy, as to touch the lift, 


; | 
Sbaleſ. Rich, III. 


2. penalty, puniſhment.: 3. ſenſation of n 

eaſineſs. e 41 
Pain is perfect * the worſt 
Of evils; and exceſſive, overturns | 
Al patience, Alt: Par. Le, b. vi. 


4. (In the plural) labour, work, toil. 


One laboureth and taketh paint, and maketh 

haſte, i 
And is ſo much the more behind. 
«i 26h; 8 © Beclef. xi. ü. 


©" She needs no weary ſteps aſcend, 
All ſeems before her feet to bend; 
And here, as ſhe. was barn: ſhe lies, 
High without taking $a:zs. to riſe. 
WT pl Waller. 
The fame with pains we gain but loſe with 
Sure lome fo vex, but never all to pleaſe. 
ROE e , SORBET 4. 3 
5. Uneaſineſs 6f mind, | 
 049:90%.5 © © Tt" bi@ Her fedl'” 
No future pain for me; but inftant wed + 
A-tover more proportion'd to her bed. 
x 2 Prior. 
To PAIN, to afflict, ta torment, to make 
uneaſy. 1 
Exceſs of cold as well as heat, pains us, 
becauſe it is equally deſtructive to that temper 
which is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, 
Locke: A | 1 = : Vita 
. PAINE fore & dure (in Com. Law) a pu- 
niſhment for thoſe that being atraigned of 
felony, refuſe to put themſelves. upon the or- 
dinaty .trial of God aid their country, any 
ae therefore accounted to fland mute and 
ſpeechleſs. This puniſhment is 5 


* 


| And nature is their object to be drawn, 


y 
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called preſſing to death; during which time a 
puniſhment, they are to have only hard un 
barley-bread and puddle water, 

PAINED (peine, F. or prob, of pein, 
Teut. purer, Dan. pinan, Sax.) affected with 


after a painful and laborious manner. 
PAIN/FULNESS (pin and fulne Ye, Sax, 

a quality cauſing peing-alſo — 
PAINT (from peindre, F. to paint.) . 

Colouts repreſentative of any thing, 


Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind, | 
Words are the paire by which their thoughn 
gare ſhown," © 


55 Cranvilli, 
Her charms in breathing paint engage, 


| Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age, 


8 8 Pope. 


PAINTER (peintre, F.) one who profeſſe 
the art of repretenting objects by colours, 

Beauty is only that which makes all thing 
as they are in their proper and perfect nature; 


| which the beſt painters always chuſe by con. 


templating the forms of each. Drydey, 
PAINTING, 1. The art of repreſenting 
by delineation and colours. 
_ *Tis.in life as tis in painting, 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting, 


= Prigr, 
2. Picture, the painted reſemblance. 


| Painting is welcome: 
The painting is almoſt the natural man: 
For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nt. 
ture, "96 
He is but outfide : pencil'd figures are 
Even fach as they give out. 
this Shakeſ.' Timon of Athen, 


PAINT'ERS, this 
company . having the 
addition of Painter- 
Stainers, ale of high 
antiquity, yet not in- 
corporated till Anno 
1580. 23d of Queen 
Elizabeth; their arms 
are azure, a chevron 
| Or, between three grif- 
fins heads eraſed ar- e 

ent. | e 
PAIRED (afpaier, F.) coupled, Cc. 

Trial par PAIS (Law Term) is a trial by 
a country or a jury, 1. e. thoſe that are 
the ſame country or neighbourhood. 

PALAES'ITRA (of ra xa, Gr. wreſtling) 
a building where the Grecian, youth exerciſed 
themſelves in wreſtling, running, quoits, G. 

PALAES'TRICAL, of or pertaining de 


wre . Men 26 
wreſtling. | Fa. 


8. 1 6 
PAIN'FULLY (pin full and zelice, gas.) 
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£ pale is cut, and the demi-pales of the chief, 
WF tho" of colours the ſame with thoſe of the 
iat, yet different in the place where they 


PA 


1 | 
PAL!ATABLENESS (of palatum babilis, 
L. and neſi) agreeablencſs of palate or taſte, | 
PALAT/INATE (pa/atinat, F. of L.) a 
province or ſigniory poſſeſſed by a palatine, 
and from which he takes his title and dignity. 
PAL'ATINE (palatin, F.) belonging to 
the palace or court of an emperor, or ſove- 
reign prince, as a count palatine. 
PALEOL/OGY (mwaiawnoyia, of aal, 
old, and Aiya, Gr. to treat) a treatiſe of an- 
ti uit 0 | «i 
"To PALE-in (pallifſader, F.) to encloſe of 
ſence with pales, 


Mt th. 


ll. tht 


PALE (in Heraldry) is one 
of the ten E ordina - 
ries; and is ſo called, becauſe 
it is like the paliſades uſed, a+ 
bout fortifications, and ſtands 
perpendicularly upright in an 
eſcutcheon, dividing it length- ways from the 
top to the bottom, and ſhould contain a third 
part of the ſhield. See the eſcutcheon. 

In PALE, fignifies things borne one above 
another in the nature of a pale. 

PALES 7 (in Carpentry) boards ſet up for 

PILES F partitions of gardens, grounds, 
Sc. alſo. rows of piles or ſtakes drove into the 
ground, to make wooden bridges over rivers, 
, PALEE (in Heraldry is when 
a ſhield is divided into four or 
| more equal parts, by perpendi- 
i - cular lines falling from the top 

to the bottom. See the 

eſcutcheon. 

Party fer PALE, ſignifies a 
ſhield divided by one ſing e line 
thro' the middle from the top 


to the bottom, which is 
the nature of a pale, See the 
eſcutebeon. 


PA'LED, a coat is ſaid to be paled, 
when it is equally charged with metal and 
colour. | 1 

PALE'NESS (of pale, F. and neſs, of pal- 
liditas, L.) wanne:s, or whiteneſs of coun- 
denance. 


Counter PALED (in Heraldry) is where the 


meet; ſo that if the firſt of the chief be 
metal, that which correſponds to jt under neath 
is of colour, | | 

PALE'ISH. (of pallidus, L.) ſomething | 
pale. 

PA'LES, a goddeſs of ſhepherds, under 
whoſe protection were the flocks and herds. 
This goddeſs is ſaid to have been belov'd by 
Apollo, to whom there was a feſtival obſery'd « 
the 20th or 21ſt of April, by offering ſacrifi- 
es, and making great fires of ſtraw and hay, 
which were kind led with great rejoicings, at- 
:ended with the ſound of drums and trumpets. 


preſents a range of paliſſadoes 
before a fortification, and ſo re- 


conſiderable length and pointed 
at the top, with the ficld ap- 


P A 


keep them from the mange and other diſ- 
tempers. : 

PA'LICI (of 7# many luda, v. e. coming 
out again from the earth) deities famous in 
Sicily, ſaid to have been the ſons of Jupiter by 
Thalia, who hiding herſelf in the earth from 
Juno, brought forth two brothers, call'd 
Palici, in whoſe temple in Sicily were two 
deep baſons of . boiling ſulphurous water ne- 
ver running over, the two holes being the 
holes at which theſe two brothers came out, 
being turned into the aforeſaid boiling foun- 
tains. Theſe. fountains were called Delli, 
and were famous for the trial and puniſhment 
of purjury ; for into them was thrown the 
oath of him that had ſworn, written on a 
note; which, if true, floated ; but if falfe, 
ſunk to the bottom. 


loſt their eye-ſight, inſomuch thoſe oaths de- 
termined the moſt intricate cauſes ; this tem- 
ple was alſo us'd as an Ahylum or ſanctuary 
for ſuch ſlaves as were oppreſſed by their ma- 
ſters ; the latter not daring to break the oaths 
they took there, that they would uſe them 
more kindly. Poetick, 

. PALIL/IA (among the Romans) feaſts and 
publick rejoicings celebrated April 20th, in 
honour of Pales, the goddeſs of ſhepherds ; at 
which time they purified their flocks and 
herds with the fumes of Roſemary, Laurel and 
Sulphur, by driving their cattle three times 
round it; their ſacrifices were milk and wa- 
ters made with millet, during which, they 
danc'd and Jeap'd over fire made of bean ſtraw, 
branches cf olives, pine and laurel. Theie 
feſtivals were celebrated to her that ſhe might 
drive away the wolves, and prevent diſeaſes in- 
cident to cattle, and render the earth fruit- 
ful, L. 

Theſe feaſts were alſo performed in honour 
of Rome's original, which was on that day 
founded by Romulus, 

PALILI'CIUM ( Af-:nomy) a fix'd ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the bull's eye, called 
alſo Aldibaran, 

PALIMBA'CHIUS (with Grammar ans) 
a foot conſiſting of two long ſy!lables and one 
ſhort, as Natura. 

PALIMPSES/TON (Tanuynrc, Gr.) a 
ſort of paper or parchment uſed for making 
the firſt diaught of things, which would bear 
wiping out, and new writing in the ſame 
ace. ; 

PALINTOCHIA (of ray and wires, 
Gr, to bring forth) the delivery of a child a 
ſecond time, | 

PA'LISES {in Heraldry) re- 


preſented on a Feſs, riſiug up a 


The country people leap'd over thoſe fires, 
©] purified their cattle therewith, in order to 


+ 


| pearing between them, 


F ff 2 PALT- 


Some are ſaid for perjury there to have 
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'BATASADES (in Architecture.) 
Turning PALI- 


tifieat.) an inventi- 
on to preſerve the 
paliſades of the 
rapet from the 
ſhot of the beſiegers, 
fo ordered, that as many of them as ſtood in 
the length of a rod or ten feet, did turn up 
and down like a trap, ſo that they could not 
be ſeen by the enemy, but juſt when they 
brought on their attack; but nevertherleſs 
were always ready to do the proper office of 
paliſades ; as the figure. | I 
PALISADES (in Gardening) an ornament 
in the valleys of gardens, wherein trees are 
planted, which bear branches from the bot- 


SADES (in For- 


PA 
2. To impair ſpritelineſs, to diſpirit, 


A miracle 
Their joy with unexpected ſorrow pall d. 
A Ungrateful man, 
| n man, the more we raiſe our 
e 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill his 
ö ardour. Dryden. 


3. To weaken, to impair. 4. To cloy. 

PALL (in the church of Rome) an archiepiſ- 
| copal veſtment, worn by biſhops made of 
lambs wool; and, as ſome ſay, ſpun by a 
particular order of nuns, and adorned with 
ſeveral black croſſes; it is not above three 
fingers in breadth ; but has two labels hang- 
ing down before and behind; archbiſhopy 


— 


tom, and which are ſpread in ſuch a manner, as ) wear them about their necks when they go to 


to appear à wall covered with leaves. 
A croſs PALL (in Heral.) 
— repreſents the arnaments of an 
archbiſhop fent from Rome to 
3 metropolitans, made of the 
wool of white lambs. See the 
eſcutcheon. 
PALL 'pallium, L.) 1. A cloak or man. 
fle of fate. 
With princely 
As fair Aurora i her = 
Out of the eaſt the dawning day doth call ; 
So forth ſhe comes. 
65 Fairy Qucen, b. i. 
a Let 92 tra 
In ſcepter'd pall come ſweeping by. 
: f — Milton. 


3. The mantle of an archbiſhop. 

2, The covering thrown over the dead, 

The right fide of the pall old Egeus kept, 

And on the left the royal Theſeus wept. 
Dryden, 


To PALL, to cloak, to inveſt. 


Come thick night 
And pal! thee in the dimmeſt ſmoak of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it 
makes. Shakeſpear, | 


To PALL, to grow rapid, to become infipid. 
Beauty foon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 

To PALL. 2. To make infipid or vapid. 

Reaſon and reflection, repreſenting perpe- 
tvally to the mind the meanneſs of all Ealbal 
gratifications, blunt the edge of his keeneſt 
deſires, and pal! all his enjoy ments. 

| Atterbury, 


Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 
Daſh' d by theſe rogues, turns Engliſs com- 
mon draught, 


They pal} Meliere's and Lopes ſprightly ſtrain, 


the altar, over their pontifical habit. 
They are ſaid to be an emblem of inno- 
cence and humility, and likewiſe to put the 
biſhop in mind of his paſtoral office, and care 
of fetching the ftray ſheep home, like the 
good ſhepherd, on his ſhoulders ; but the moſt 
eſſential thing intimated by them, ſeems to be 
their dependence on the pope, to whom arch- 
| biſhops of Canterbury have paid coo0 Florin a 
very confiderable fum, eſpecially in thoſe 
times) for a pall, without which they were 
not permitted to exerciſe their functions. 
For by the decretals publiſh'd in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century, by pope Gregory 


the XI. it was declared, that an archbiſhop 


could not call a council, bleſs the chriſm, 
conſecrate churches, ordain a clerk, or conſe· 
crate a biſhop, till he had received bis pa!l 
from the See of Rome; and that before the 
biſhop received his pall he ſhould ſwear fidelity 
to the pope ; and by another canon it was de- 
creed, that upon the tranſlation of an arch- 
biſhop he ſhould not carry away his pall with 
him, but apply to the pope for a new one; nor 
ſhould his ſucceſſor make uſe of the pall be 
left behind; and that every archbiſhop ſhould 
be buried in his pall, by which means the 
church of Rome greatly inrich'd its exchequer- 
PALL/-MALL, an exerciſe or play, where 
a round bowl or iron ball is, with a mallet, 
truck thro* an arch of iron, ſanding at ei. 
ther end of an alley; as in St. Fame's Part. 
PALLADIUM (of Hanxadig, Gr.) the 
ſtatue of Pallas, repreſented holding a pike in 
her hand that always moved as ſhe turned her 
eyes. The Trojans did believe that this image 
fell down from Heaven into the temple before 
it was covered z and they were told by tbe 
| oracle of Apollo, that their city ſhould be n- 
expugnable ſo long as that was with them. 
At the fiege of Te it is ſaid to have been 
ſtolen away by %% and Diomedes; but other 
ſay, this was a falſe one, which was expos * 
the publick, and that the true one Was +4 
the tutelar gods, carried by E ncas into Ita; 


Swift, 


u 2 . many 
| which being introduced into mm Nr. 


P A 
| oy 2 Bow _ it, to prevent 
e true one ing n. 
h, 1 LAs (nh, Gr.) the goddeſs of 
war and wiſdom, who, according tothe poets, 
came forth armed out of Jupiter's brain when 
his head was cleft by Vulcan. She was alfo 
call'd Minerva. Which ſee, 
PALLAS (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 
in a blue mantle embroidered with filver, * 
PALLED (prob. of appale, F.) flat, dead, 
without ſpirit, as wine, beer, Ce. 
- PALLET (from paille, F. ftraw) a ſmall 
bed, a mean bed, 


Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky 


, 
Upon uneaſy pa/lers ſtrett hing thee, 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy 
ſlumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 
b Shakeſpear. 

PALLET (in Heraldry) is a ſmall pale, 
being half the breadth of a pale, of which 
pallets there are ſometimes ſeveral in one 
ſhield, and muſt never be charged with any 
thing white or red. 

PAL'LIARDS (among the Canting Crew) 
a ſort of beggars both male and female, who 
to move compaſſion, go about with one, two 
or more ſmall children, in a dirty, ragged con- 
dition, who are continually crying or making 
wry faces, as tho' hunger-ſtarv'd, and the 
women making lamentable cry of a doleful 
tale, of being a poor diſtreſſed widow, Cc. 
and at the ſame time her male companion, 
lies begging either in the fields or ſtreets, with 
Cleymes, or artificial ſores made with Spear-wort 
or Arſenick, &c. which draws them into 
bliſterz. The impoſter at the ſame time 
making a hideous noiſe, and pretending great 
pain; but if opportunity offers can recover bis 
limbs to rob and perhaps murder. 

1 (paliarif, F.) ſerving to 

Iliate, 

PALLIATIVE Cure (in Phyſick) is the 
anſwering of a palliative indication; or the 
removal or mitigation of the ſymptoms of a 
diſeaſe, the cauſe of it Nill remaining. 

PALLIATIVE Irdication (with Phyſicians) 
is where the ſymptons of a diſeaſe give too much 
trouble and danger to have the cure deferred 
till the diſeaſe, on which it depends, is re- 
moved. | 

5.4 | tens (of pallidus, L, and neſs) 

1encis., 

PAL'LIER 5 


Carpentry) in a buildin 
PAIL/LIER ber wag. 1 


landing place in a flair 


caſe; or a ſtep, which being broader than the 


reſt, ſerves for a reſting place. 
PALM (palmus, 


three inches. 
P ALM-Tree 
Juſtice, becaul jt is ſaid to produce all its fruit 


L.) the inner part of the 
hand ; alſo a meaſure of a hand's breadth, 


( Emblematically) repreſents 


PA 
proportipnable to its leaves: and becauſe the 
wood of it is leaſt ſubje& to corruption, 

The PALM-Tree (Hieroglyphically) was 
uſed to repreſent the life of a religious man, 
the root of which is unpleaſant to look upon, 
but the fruit and branches are grateful both 
to the eye and the taſte. It alſo is uſed to re · 
preſent victory, in that it is ſaid to riſe the 
higher the greater weight it bears. - 

PALM-V orm (in America) an inſect about 
twelve inches long, and extteme ſwift in ite 
motion, having an incredible number of feet, 
and two claws at the head and tail, with 
which it wounds and poiſons perſons, putting 
them to intolerable pains for 24 hours. | 

PAL'MESTRY (of palma, L. the palm 
of the hand) a kind of divination or telling 
fortunes by inſpecting the palm of the hand, 

PALMETOVRE, an Indian tree, of the 
juice of which the Indians make a pleaſant ſort 
of wine, | 

PALMO'SE (palmoſus, L.) foll of or a- 
bounding with palm trees. | 

PA'LMUS, a hand breadth, a ſpan from- 
the thumb to the little finger, L. 


PALMS (with Boraniffs) white buds ſhoot- 


ing out of willows or ſallows before the leaf. 
The PAL'PABLE obſcure, darkneſs that 
may be felt. Milton. 5 
perceptible by the touch. | - 
"I Art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation ? 
I ſee thee yet in form as palpable, 
As this which now I draw. | 
Sbateſp. Macbeth. 


Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bounds, 


| Palpable darkneſs ! ana blot out three days, ,. 


Milton, 


2. Croſs, coarſe, eaſily detected. 

That grofſer kind of heatheniſh idolatry, 
whereby they worſhipped the very works of 
their own hands, was an abſurdity to reaſon 
ſo palpable, that the prophet David, com- 
paring idols and idolaters together, maketh 
almoſt no odds between them. 

| | Hooker. b. i. F. 8. 
3. Plain, eafily perceptible. : 

Since there is ſo much diſſimilitude between 
cauſe and effect in the more palpable phæno- 
mena, we can expect no leſs between them 
and their inviſible efficients, 

Granville 


PALPABLENESS, of being pal- 
pable, plainneſs, r 17 
eee: in * T 1 to be 
perceiy the touch, groſsly, plainly, 
PAL'PABLY (palpaklement, F.) plai 
evidently, Cc. : 
PAL'PABLENESS (of palpabilis, L. and 
neſs) capableneſs of being 
manifeſtneſs, 


* PAL'SICAL (fers/yticus, L.) having the 
palſey, | 


PAL 


E ery wot.” 
F 
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t; alſo plainneſs, 
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PAL!SICALNESS (of mwaganuoi;, Gr.) af. | 


flictedneſs with the palſey. 9 
., PAL'TING (g. d. pelting) throwing at. 
.PAL'TRINESS (prob. of patron, F. or 
fallor, L. pitifulneſs, ſorrineſs. 5 
* | PA'LY Bend (in Heral.) is 
when an eſcutcheon is divided 
by lines perpendicular, which is 
called Paly, and then again by 
others diagonal athwart the 
— ſhield from. the dexter ſide to 
the ſiniſter, which is called 


PAMPHAR'MACON (rap , of 
may, all, and Lay, nth Gr. a poiſon or 
remedy, an univerſal remedy againſt all man- 
ner of poiſons; allo an univerſal remedy a- 
gainſt all diſeaſes, 

PAN (plann, Teut. panne, Dan. panne, 
Sax.) a veſſel of various metals, and for va- 
rious uſes. | | 

PAN (may, Gr. all) hence mythologiſts 
find ſecrets of nature couched, and then Ha- 
ſignifies the univerſe, An ancient Egyptian 
deity called by them Mendes, a be-goat, in 
the form of which he was there worſhipped. 
But the Greeis, ſay he was the ſon of Penelope, 
the daughter of Jcarus, whom Mercury ra- 
viſhed in the ſhape of a he-goat, and born in 
Arcadia, whence he was eſtee med a rural 
deity, and the god of mountains, woods and 
thepherds; and alſo as the god of nature. 

Plutarch, in a tract of his morals, called, 
mie! r N ν,ẽ) u xęncngHMν i. e. Why ora- 
cles ceaſe to give anſwers, tells us a notable 
ory, that a ſhip ſailing out of Greece into 
Italy, was becalmed about the Echinades, and 
the perſons in the ſhip heard a voice loudly 
calling on one Thamus an Egyptian, who was 
then in the ſhip, who made no anſwer to the 
firſt or ſecond, call, but at the third replied, 
Here am I; then the voice ſpake again, bid- 
ding him when he came to the Palodes, to 
make it known that the great god Pan was 
dead, and that, When they came to the 
Palodes, which are certain'ſhelves and rocks 
in the Tonian ſea, Thamus, ſtanding on the 
poap of the ſhip, did as the voice directed him; 


wherenpon'was heatd a mighty noiſe of many 


together, who all ſeemed to groan and lament, 
th terrible and hideous ſhriekings. News 
hereof coming to Tiberius, emperor of Rome, 
he cauſed the learned men to enquire out of 
their books who that Pan ſhould be; who 
anſwered; that he was the ſon of Mercury 
and Penelope, But thoſe who more narrowly 


examined the circumſtances of this accident, 


found it happened at the time when our 'Sa- 
viour ſuffered on the croſs, who was the true 
god Pan and ſhepherd of our ſouls ;' and that 
upon this divulging his death and paſſion, the 
devils, who uſed to ſpeak in oracles, began to 
dent row tae eee 

Herodotus ſays, the people of, the province 


* 1 
- * 


| 


| 


Mendes, placed Pan among the £0ds, who | is conducted and governca, 


P-A 

were before the XII, that he was repreſented 
with the head of a ſhe-goat, and the legs of a 
he-goat, tho“ he was believed to be like 
other gods, and that as Mendes is a common 
name to Pan, to an he-goat, and to a town, 
there was a ſacred he-goat kept, upon the 
death of which, all the country went into 
mourning, as others did upon the death of 
Apjs or Mnevis., "LP 

Orpheus ſays, that Pan ſignifies univerſal na- 
ture, proceeding from the divine mind and 
providence, of which the heaven, earth, ſea 
and the eternal fire, are ſo many members, 

Some by Pan underitand the ſun. 

Common mythologiſts are of opinion, that 
his upper parts being like a man, intimate 
that the ſuperior and celeſtial parts of the 
world are beautiful, radiant and glorious, that 
his horns repreſent the rays of the ſun, as they 
work upwards, and his long beard ſignify the 


ſame rays as they have an influence upon the 


earth, the ruddineſs of his countenance bears 
a reſemblance to the ſky. 

PAN (Hieroglyphically) is pictured with 
two horns on hi head, and a garment of a 
leopard's Kin about his ſhoulders, and a rank 
of ſeven ſlender pipes in his hand, fo joined to- 
gether, that their muſick could make an har- 
monious conſort, to ſignify the harmony and 
rare correſpondency that is in the world be- 
tween the ſeveral parts that compoſe it, The 
two horns did repreſent the ſun, his garment 
the beautiful variety of the ſtars. 

PAN, the lower part cf this deity is hairy, 
and reſembles a goat, to intimate the une- 
venneſs of the earth: others ſuppoſe, that by 
the hairineis ana roughneſs of his lower parts, 
are repreſented the ſhrubs, wild creatures, trees 
and mountains here below, They feign him 
laſcivious and luſtful, becauſe of the many 


. cauſes of ſeeds, and the mixtures which are 


made from them. 

He purſues the nymphs, for he delights in 
exhalation, which proceed from humidity, 
without which it is impoſſible that the world 
ſhould exiſt, | | 

Others underſtand by his amorous complex- 
jon (which cauſcs him to purſue the nymphs) 
the deſire of generation, which ſpreads itſelf 
through all beings, who attract matter pro- 
per for that end from the moiſture which is 
repreſented by the nymphs. | 

He is ſaid fo be clothed with a leopard's 
ſkin, as well becauſe of the beautiful variety 
of all things, as alſo becauſe of the colours 
that are ſeen in the world, or, as others 
think, his ſpotted ſkin is the image of the 
ſtarry firmament - | 

His goat's feet fignify the ſelidity of the 


earth, and his pipe of ſeven reeds, that ce- 


leſtial harmony ſuppoſed. to be made by the 
ſeven planets, | 

His ſheperd*s crook is ſuppoſed to intimate 
that care and providence by which the univerle 


It 


PA 


* 1 1 pretended, that the Heathens have 


taken many circumſtances of the life of Moſes 
and applyed them to the god Pan. He was 
repreſented with horns like Moſer, and carry- 
ing a wan in his hand; he was the god of 
ſhepherds, of hunters, of the country people ; 
as Moſes was head of a people, of ſhepherds, 
of labourers, and of countrymen. 


Pan taught Apollo the art of divination | 


and playing upon the flute, Moſes gave to 


his brother Aaron the oracle of Urim and 


Thummim, and appointed the Lewites to play 
upon inſtruments in the tabernacle of the 
Lord, ; ; 

We are told Pan commanded armies, and 
formed ſieges; _—_ was at the head of a 
proligious army of 1ſraelites, &c. a 

He was generally repreſented with the bod 
and head of a'man, and the lower parts from 
the thighs downwards were thoſe of a goat, 
having a ſtaff in his hand, and horns upon 
his forehead. | 


cines which he had in great eſteem, Thence, 

PANACEA (with Chymiſts) is applied to 
their univerſal medicine, which as they pre- 
tend, will cure all diſeaſes in all eirtumſtan- 
ces, conſtitutions and ages. 3.5 | 

PANA'CEOUS, a term applied to ſeveral 
plants, by reaſon of the extraordinary virtues 
aſcribed to them | 

PANARIUTIUM (with _—— very 
painful ſwelling at the end of the finger at 
the root of th&nail, | 

PANCALVER, a plant otherwiſe called 
Milan cabbage, An! 

PAN CAR PUsS (of xa, all, and xdproc, 
fruit, Gr.) a ſpectacle or ſhow, which the 
Roman emperors exhibited to the people; a 
kind of chace or hunt of a number of beaſts, 
as bullocks, deers, hares, Sc. which being 
mut up in the circus or amphitheatre, into 
which trees were frequently tranſplanted, ſo as 


to form a kind of foreſt, were let out to the 


people, and thoſe who would putſue, ſhot, 
killed, and cut in pieces all they could; others 
ſuppoſed Pancarpus to be al ſo a combat wherein 
robuſt people, hired for that purpoſe, fought 
with wild beafts. 24 71 89 

PANCHRYMAICOGA (of way, all, xu- 
O, humour, and dywytc, a leader) univer- 
ſal purges, medicines which diſperſe all hu- 
mours in the body. KL 


PANCRATICAL (pencraticus, L. of nav, | 


all, and ade. Gr. power) almighty. | 
; PANCREATHCK Furs an zap, lim- 
pid juice or humour ſeparated from the blood 
and prepared in the Pancreas,” / | | 
 PANDER, a pimp, a male bawd, a pro- 
curer. To, e 124 
Let him with his cap in hand, 
Like a baſe pander hold the chamber - door. 
HIS la TD 26 
His faireſt daughter is contarhinated, = 
"og S!. Henry V. 


PANACE/A (according to Galen) medi- 


, 
, 


| 


; 
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| The ſons of happy punks, the pander heit, 
Are privileged l py 
To clap the firſt, and rule the theatre. 
h Dryden 
Thou 2 thyſelf the conſcious pan 
a r wt BIOTIN 
Of that pietended nathan a voi 41; 
A fingle witneſs infamoufly known, 
Againit two perſons of unqueſtion'd fame. 
den Daqcen. 
My obedient honeſty was made 
The ponder to thy luſt and black ambition. 
ages, me ache 5; owes 


3 


To PANDER, to pimp, to be ſubſervient 
to luſt or paſſion. 8 


= — 
. 


Proclaim no ſhame, : 
When the compulſive” ardour gives che 
II OT 
Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reaſon parders will, | | f 

; " Shakeſ. Hamlet. 258 

4 | 


PANDÆEMONIUM (of vas, | all, and 
Faipzivewy, Gr. of devils) the great hall, cours 
or council chamber, or parliament - houſe of 
devils. Milton. U 1 
PANDORA (Tay v d, Gr.) i. e. re. 
ceiving the gifts of all the guds) a woman 
(according to the poets): made by Vulcan, at 
the command of Jupiter, whom every god: 
adorned with ſeveral gifts. Pallas gave her 
wiſdom, Venus beauty, Apollo muſick, Mer, 
cury eloquence z otheis ſay, the mother of 
Deucalian, who ſent a box to Epimetheus, 
filled with all kinds of evils, who having re- 
ceived it, opened it, and out they all flew 
and filled the earth with diſeaſes, and all other 
calamities. Heſychius expounds this of the 
2 as beſt:wing all things neceſſary for 
He. | 82 b 
PANEGVYIRICK (among the Greeks) a 
church book, conſiſting of panegyricks or 
pe in praiſe of Feſus Chriſt and the 
alnts, g FA 
| PANEGY'RICK (nanu, of may, 
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all, and ayvz;, an aſſembly, Gr.) a commea- TR 
datory oration or poem recited before a ſolemn 5 
aſſembly of people, which is ſaid to have 33 
taken its original from a.cuſtom of the Greeks, * 
who were wont to aſſemble together at cer» Ol 
tain ſtated feſtivals, and there inſtructed and ta 4 
animated one another, by wiſe: diſcourſes, to Ba 

| profitable and honourable enterprizes, by re- £ | 


hearſing the exploits of eminent perſons ; here 


3 2 
* 


orators, poets, hiſtorians, &c. recited: their HA 

performances. | b boy 209. 2s 4 
From hence the cuſtom of celebrating the 5304 

memory af perſons who had deſerved well of SF 

their country by their valour. | | 4 [ 

: >PANEYUTY (of pans, L. bread) the eſ- A 


ſenee of or the quality of being bread. Prior. 
FANRS, ſatyrs of whom: Pa: Was the 
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chief, 
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<onfounded with him. rib: 
They were the Pagan deities of the woods, 
fields and hunting; and often taken for a ſym- 
bol of impudence and unchaſtity. 
A PANICK 7 ſudden confternation that 
PANICK Fear 5 fiezes upon mens fancies, 


2 


without 5 vifible cauſe 5 a needleſs or - | 


grounded The reaſon why theſe ter- 
rors are attributed to Pan, was, as ſome ſay, 
uſe when Offiris was bound by Typbo, Pan 
and the ſatyrs appearing, caſt him into a 
fright 3 or becauſe he frighted all the giants 
that waged war againſt Jupiter; or as others 
ſay, that when Pan was Bacchus's lieutenant 
eral in his Indian expedition, being encom- 
paſſed in a valley, with an army of enemies, 
far ſuperior to them in number, he adviſed 
the god to. order his men to give a general 
fbdut, which ſo furprized the oppofite army, 
that they immediately fled from their camp, 


And hence it came to paſs, that all ſudden 


fears impreſſed upon mens ſpirits, without 
any juſt reaſon, were, by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, called Panick Terrors. 
PANIC'ULATED (in Boran. Writ.) a 
plant is ſaid to be floribus paniculatus, 1. e. 
with paniculate flowers, when it bears a great 
number of flowers ſtanding upon long foot 
Kalks, iſſuing on all fides from the middle 
Ralks, the whole bunch being broad at tbe 
bottom or in the middle, and growing nar- 
yower towards the top, as in ſome ſtarworts. 
- A PANTALOON, a buftoon or jackpud- 
ding dreſſed in a pantalovon, _ 
- PANTHEA {of ray, all, and $x®», God, 
Gr.) among the Romans, fi-gle ſtatues com- 
poſed of the figures or ſymbols of ſeveral dif- 
terent divinities; or figures on medals, the 
Heads of which are adorned with ſymbols of 


- ſeveral gods, as one of Antonius Pius, which 


repreſents Serapis by the buſhel it bears, &c. 
PANTHE AN Sratues, ſtatues that re- 
reſent all or the moſt conſiderable of the 
eathen deities, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 
peculiar marks, which were placed above, 
about, or upon the ſtatues 3 Jupiter was 


— 


make 


1 
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It was dedicated to Jupiter Vindew. It was 
fnce conſecrated by pope Boniface III. to the 
4 gin Mary, and is now called Santa Maria 
della rotunda, 
PANTHER (Aide, of way, all, and $ 
a wild beaſt, oo 3 becauſe it ha 
the fierceneſs of aſl things put together. 

PANTHER (Hieroglyphically) is put to 
repreſent hypocriſy and deceit z becauſe it is 
related that the ſcent of its ſkin attracts all 
other beaſts; but it having a fierce counte. 
tenance which frightens them, it covers it 
with her two fore-paws, till they come 
_ ſo that ſhe can the more eaſily ſieze 

m. 

PANTHERINE (of panthera, L.) of or 
like a panther. 

PANT'ING (pantelant, F.) fetching the 
breath ſhort, or — oY 

PAN'TOFFLES (pantoufles, F.) high 
ſoled flippers, Pantables ; hence, to flard up- 
the pantables (pantoufles) ſigniſies trenuouſly 
to infiſt upon, or ſtand up for his honour, Cc. 

PAPZE! (of Tama, Gr. i. e. father) Greek 
Chriſtian biſhops ar prieſts, 

Some make a diſtinction betwixt Pape and 
Papas, and ſay that rama ſignifies the in · 
ferior clergy, and rande, chief priefts. 

PAPAYUER. (in the Caribbee Iſlandi) a 
kind of fruit. 

PA/PER (of þ s, L.) the Papyrus is 
a plant or kind of | bulruſh, which grows in 
Egypt upon the banks of the river Nile, which 
the E 8 apply d to ſey uſes; as to 

ſkets, ſhoes, cloths, little boats to 
ſwim in upon the Nile, and paper to write on. 

The trunk of the Papyrus or paper reed 
is compoſed of ſeveral leaves or films, placed 
one over another, which were peeled off and 
ſeparated with a needle, and afterwards ftretch- 
ed out upon a wet table, to the length and 
breadth of the intended leaf of paper. Over 
the firſt layer of the leaves of paper they put 
ſome thin paſte, or only ſome of the monly 
water of the Nile a little warmed, upon whi 
they ſpread a ſecond layer of the leaves of 
the Papyrus, when they let it dry by the 


known by his thunder bolt; June by her | fun 


crown; Sol by his beams; Mars by his hel- 
met; Venus by her beauty; Mercury by wings 
at his feet, or his Caduceus; Bacchus by ivy; 
Ceres by a cornucepia, or ears of corn; Diana 
by a creſcent 3 and Cupid by a bundle of ar- 
rows, Sc. N F> Pie 
PANT HEOL/OGIST (of van, all, and 
See-, a divine, Gr.) a ſtudent or writer | 
of univerſal or a whole body of divinity. 
PANTHE'ON (of gay v He, Gr, i. e. 
of all the gods) a temple in Rome, built in a 


round form by Agrippa, the ſon-in-law: of | 


Auguſtus, adorned with marble of various co- 
lours. In the walls were niches, in which 
the ſtatues of the gods were placed. The 

tes were of braſs, and the beams: were of 
braſs gilt, and the zoof was of ſilver —— 


| 


The leaves that are the neareſt the heart 
of the plant are the fineſt, and make the beſt 
ſort df paper, the next to them are a degree 
— 1 5 rn of the reſt. ay a 

PA Shoes ( Hieroglypbic repreſent · 
ed prieſthood among 1 becauſe 
their ptieſts wore no other. 

PAPIS'TICAL (of papifte, F.) of or per- 
taining to the Paprſis, 

PAPIS'TICALLY, after a popiſh manner. 
_PAPIS:TICALNESS, popiſhneſs. g 
4 PAPPES'CENT (pappeſcens, L.) grows 

wny. 

PAP'POUS-laF:ſcent (in Botany) down) 
or Sy. 8 

PAP/POUSNESS (of pappeſut), L. 47 
ne) dowajnees, ine, fungineb, 1 r 


PA 
PAP'PY (of peppus, L.) ſoſt, ſpungy. 
PAR'ABLE (TapaBfoan, Gr.) a continued 
fimilitude or compariſon z a declaration or ex- 
poſition of a thing by way of ſimilitude or 
compariſon; a dark ſaying, an allegory ; a 
fable or allegorical inſtruction, founded on 


ſomething real or apparent in nature or hiſtory ; | 


from which ſome moral is drawn, by com- 
paring it with ſome other thing in which per- 
ſons are more immediately concerned, . 

PARAB'OLA (with Rhetoricians) a figura- 
tive expreſſion, when one thing is uttered, and 
another ſignified. 

PARABOLIA'NI, a ſet of perſons, who, 
in the Alexandrian church, devoted them - 
ſelves to the ſervice of churches and hoſpitals, 

PARA'. 
BOLA (mTaga- 
Con, Gr .) is a 

curve as AB C, 
made by cutting 
a cone by a plane 
A E, parallel 
to one of its 
fides, as FG. 

PARABOLA 
(of gagaCannw, 
Gr. ) a figure a- 
riſing from the 
ſection of a 
cone, when cut 
by a plain pa- 
rallel to one of 
its ſides, 

PARABO- 

LICK Cuneus 

(Geometry) is 

a folid* thus 

formed: mul- 
tiply all the 

A E's; or, 

which is all 
one, upon the 

baſe F G H, 

ere a priſm, 
whoſe altitude 

ſhall be F E; 

and this ſhall 


T 


bolic Cuneus, 
Which is equal in ſolidity to the Parabolical 


Py ramidoid, 8 
PARABOLICK Space fin 
Geometry) is the area contain» 
ed between the curve of the 
parabola, and a whole ordi- 
nate BC, This is the two 
third of the circumſcribing 


common parabola. ; 
 PARABOLICK Pyramidoid (in Geometry) 
a ſolid figure, ſo called from its © cs 


8 N ö 
ARABOLICK Coneid (in Geometry) a 
Tolls figure generated by the rotation of a Semi- 


be the Para- 


8 


| 


—_ 


parallelogram BD E in the | 


l 


P A 
parabola about its Axis, and is equal to half 
of its circumſcribing cylinder, | 
PARABOLICK (in Geometry) a ſolid bo- 
dy formed by the turning of a Semi-forabola 
about its ordinate. . 
PARABOL/ICALLY ( paraboliquement, 
F.) by way of parable. 
PARABOL'ICALNESS (of parabolicus, 
L. and neſs) the being of the nature or man- 
ner of a parable, 
PARABO'LIFORM (of parabola and fer- 
mis, L.) of the form of a parabola, 
PARACEN'TRICK Sollicitation of Gra- 
vityor Levity (in Mechanicks) is the ſame with 
the vis centripeta. 
PARADE (parade, F.) 1. Shew, oſten · 
tat ion. N 
He is not led forth as to a review, but as to 
a battle; nor adorned for parade, but for 
execution. ; Granville. 
The rites perſorm'd, the parſon paid, 
In ſtate return'd the grand parade, _ 
a ; Swift, 
Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade, 
At leaſt before your maſter's debts are paid. 
Swift, 
2. Military order, 
The cherubim ſtood arm'd 
To their night-watches, in warlike parade, 
Milton, 


3- Place where troops draw up to do duty and 
mount guard, ; 
4. Guard, poſture of defence, 

Accuſtom him to make judgment of men 
by their inſide, which often ſhews itſelf in 
little things, when they are not in parade, 
and upon their guard, 

Locke on Education. 

PAR ADICM (TagaZiyma, Gr.) example. 

The bed of PARADE, that on which a 


| perſon lies in ſtates 


PARADE (in Fencing) the act of parrying 
or turning off any puſh or ſtroke. | 

PARADIAS'TOLE (TaggHacean, Gr.) a 
ſeparation, a diſtinction; hy in rhetorick. 
which joins things that ſeem to have one im- 
port; and ſhews how much they differ, b 
ſubjoining to each its proper meaning, as bite 
lupus ſlabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, L. 

PARADIGRAMMATVICE (of mragaT:;y- 
Aa, an example, and ygapwn, a picture, Gr.) 
the art of making all forts of figures in plaiſter. 
The artiſts of this workmanſhip are call'd 
Gypſecbi. 

PARADISE (of magaduo%x, of rage, and 


oiww, to water, Gr, or rather of U 
Heb) a place of pleaſure, The garden of 


Eden, where Adam and Eve reſided during 
their innocency ; alſo the manſion of ſaints 
and angels that enjoy the ſight of Gcd, the 
place of bliſs in Heaven; according to the no- 
tion of the Greets, it is an incloſure or park, 
bored with all ſorts of plants and wild beaſts 
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of pleaſure ; and with us, any delightful 


opinion that it was quite deſtrey' d by the 
| waters of the deluge ; but others think it is 
ſtill in being, ſome will have it to be on the 


| was in a very temperate climate, and thinks 


and his ſucceſſors, until intemperance, the 


w 


with piazza's or portico's for perſons to walk 
under, being ſupported with pillars. | 


nion or expectation of the auditors, which is 


NaN for NaN Til bleſs, and dicier | 


. cultus & 


place is called a Paradiſe, | 
The learned are divided in their opinions, as 


well about the exiſtence of this Paradiſe, as 
about the place Where it was; many are of 


high and inacceſſible mountains of Armenia. 

Hoffman adds, that it is certain Paradiſe 
had a being before Adam, and proves that it 
did not exiſt before the creation of the world, 
becauſe it was terreſtrial, and is deſcribed with | 
fruit-bearing trees, rivers, &c. 

He ſays there is reaſon to believe that it 
that it contributed to the long life of Adam 
ſource of diſtempers, got into the world 
to ſhorten the days of mens lives; and he 
likewiſe believes that the deluge has quite 
deſtroy*'d that Paradiſe, and depriv'd it of all 
that rendred it pleaſant, and therefore it is 
folly to loſe time in the ſearch after it. 

Birds of PARADISE, a rare bird fo 
called, either on account of its fine colour, 
Ec. or elſe becauſe it is not known where it 
is bred, from whence it comes, or whither it 

oes. 
: PARADE (in Ant. Eccleſſaſtical Writers) 
a ſquare court before cathedrals, ſurrounded 


PARADISIAN, of or pertaining to 
paradiſe. | | 

PAR'ADOX (with Rb-toric2ns, is ſome- 
thing caſt in by the by, contrary to the opi- 


otherwiſe called Hypomone. 
' PARADOX'ICALNESS, the nature or 
quality of a paradox, 

PARA'GIUM (d Law) is taken for the 
equal condition between two parties to be | 
eſpouſed or married, | 

PARAGO'GE (wagayoyn, Gr.) a figure 
in Gram. or Rbetorict, whereby a letter or 
ſyllable is added to the end of a word, 
without adding any thing to the ſenſe of it; 
this figure is frequent with the Hebretos, as 


for dici with the Latins. 
PARAGO'GICALLY (of aagzywyn, Gr. 
a production or lengthening) according to the 
figure called Paragoge, | 
PAR'AGOND (of paragone, Ital.) equal- 
led with, compared with. Milton. 
PARA/GRAPH (wapayeap©-, Gr.) the 
character of a paragraph in a quotation is {F, 
PARAGRAPH'E (with Rbetoricians) a 
declining or waving the matter in controverſy. 
PARAGRAPHE (with Poets) a figure, 
when after having diſpatched one ſubject, they 
paſs on to another; as Hafenus Arvorum 
fidera cœli, munc te Bacche canam, 


Or.) paragraph by paragraph, of in fag 


that of the apparent level. 


parallel one to the other, as in 


| compoſed of five rulers of braſs or wocd, with 


P A 


graphs. a 

ä — PAR'ALLAX (with Aſtronom,) 
is when ſun, moon, or any other planet is in 
the Horizon 5 which is the greateſt of all: 
or it is the difference between the rea! and ap- 
parent place of a planet, when it is riſing and 
ſetting. 
PARALLAX (in Levelling) is uſed for the 
angle contained between the true level, aud 


habituate 
ſame m⸗ 
prevent t 
feited. 
PAR. 
phra 
PAR 
Gr.) a } 
or a min 
2 gueſt of 
part of 
uſed to 
friend, 


To PARALLEL (mettre en parallele, F. of 
o742a\Mn@-, Gr.) to make or run equal to or 
with. 

PARALLEL Lines (in Geometry) are ſuch 
lines as lie equally diſtant from each other in 
all their parts; ſo that if they were infiuitely 
extended they would never touch, as . 
A circular PARALLEL (in Geom.) is one 
line or circle drawn without or within ano. 
ther circle, &c, 
PARALLE'LISM, a machine contrived 
for the ready and exact reduction or copying of 
deſigns, ſchemes, c. in any proper portion, 
called alſo a Parallelogram, or Paralleligran. 
mick Protractor. 
PARALLELO'GRAM 
(ragannoypapmoy, Gr.) a plain 
figure bounded by four right 
lines, wherefore the oppoſite are 


* PAR/ 
bles of tl 


flattery . 


A paraſit 
Who gen 
Which (: 
& Moſt ſmi 
W& Courteou! 
$ bear 
= You fool: 
= Diogen 
be was e 
nes nouril 


Thou, 
Or lik: 


this figure. 


PARALLELOGRAM, an infrument 


ſliding ſockets to be ſet to any proportion, (or 


7 paraſitick 


the inlarging or diminiſhing of any map « 
draught, 
PARALLELOGRAMMICAL (df 
magd Ang and ypawa, Gr.) of or belong · 
ing to a parallelogram. 
PARALLELOPE/PID (in 
Geometry) one of the regular 
bodies Dl, comprehended AF | 
under fix rectangular and pa- yarn 
rallel ſurfaces, the oppoſite Au 
ones whereof ere equal. 
PARALYT'ICALNESS (of para/yticus, 
L. of vagahvrine, Gr. and neſs) palfical 
condition. 
PARAL'YSIS vagαdv zi, Gr.) a diſtal 
commonly called the palſey. 
PARA/MENT (in Architect.) an uniform 
courſe of ſtones. Some 
 - PARANET'ICAL(wagarerixi;, Gr.) apt. I Call thoſe 
tending to, or pertaining to perſuaſion or at* Wi po” X. 
 PAR/ANYMPH ( pup Er, of wa Wl © — 
Wa ea 7 
and wwpn, a. bride, Gr.) the friend of 4 1 
bridegroom, who performs the ſolemnities of AR# 
the wedding, and conducts the bride to the H , C 
bride-groom. | Witty inf 
The Rabbins ſay, that the principal office No — 
of the Paranympb was to obſerve that the We Pro; 
bridegroom and - bride committed no fraud in erm u * 


PARAGRAPHICALLY (of wageyaqn, | 


relation te the blood, which was the __ 


farts 


onom,) 
et is in 
f all; 
nd ap- 
18 and 


for the 
I, and 


„ F. of 
il to or 


e ſuch 
ther in 
initely 


is one 
1 aN0s 


itrived 
ng of 
ortion, 
Cen P 


yticus, 
alfical 


diſeaſe 
uiform 


3 apt, 
or ad- 


7 
ities of 
to the 


l office 
at the 


aud in 
token 
of 


J uſed to ſignify a ſmell-feaſt, or trencher- 
friend. c 


l bles of the rich, and earns his welcome by 


A paraſite, a keeper-back of death, 

Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, 
Which falſe hopes linger. 
= Moſt ſmiling, fmooth, deteſted paraſites, 
Courteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek a 


vos fools of fortune, 


be was eating, ſaid, I ſee, that even Dioge- 
nes nouriſheth paraſites. 


W The people ſweat not for their king's de- 


3 'T* enrich a pimp, or raiſe a paraſite. 


7 paraſitick preſentation, 


W call thoſe martyrs, who died fighting againſt 
me. X. Charies. 


on Tapacilu;, Gr. and neſs) fawningneſs, 


h,, Gr. to tear or pluck up) a puniſh- 
ment, inflicted on adulterers among the Greels, 


PA. 
T the bride's virginity 3 among the Greeks | 
the K kept the door of the nuptial 
bed, and had the care and manage ent of 
the feaſt, and all the other rejoicings. 
PARAPEG/MA (Tagamny;/ad, Gr.) a ta- 
ble or plate of braſs fixed toa pillar, on which 
in ancient times, laws, ordinances, procla- 
mations, Cc. were engraven. 
pARAPH 7a particular character, knot, 
PAAR Jer flouriſh, which perſons 
habituate themſelves to make always in the 
ſame manner at the end of their narae, to 
prevent their ſignature from being counter- 


feited. , 
PARAPHRAS'TICALLY, by way of 
paraphraſe, | 
PARASITE (paraſitus, L. of nagdoil®-, 
Gr.) a king of prieſts, among the ancients, 
or a miniſter of the gods; or (as others) as 
2gueſt of the prieſt's whom he invited to eat 
part of the ſacrifices; hence the word is 


As for example: 
PARASITE, one that frequents the ta- 


—_———— 


flattery. 
1 He is a flatterer, 


Shakeſpeare, 1 


bears 
Shakef. 


Diogenes, when mice came about him, as 


Bacon, 

Thou, with trembling fear, 

Or like a fawning paraſite ohey d; 

Then to thyſelt aſcrib'ſt the truth fore- 
told, Milton, 


light, 


| Dryden, 
PARASITICAL 7 paraſitique, F.) flat- | 
PARASITICK tering, wheedling. 


The biſhop received ſmall thanks for his 


Hakewell on Providence, 
Some Paraſitick preachers have dared to 


PARASIT'ICALNESS (of paraſiticus, L. 


flatteringneſs. 
PARATIL'MUS (mwagdria ©, of rapa- 


by tearing up by the roots the hair growing 
acout the fundament. 


PARAZO'NIUM (mTapaZwwer, Gr.) a 


term uſed by medaliſts for a ſceptre, rounded | 


EA 


at the two ends, in the manner of a truneheoñ 


or commander's ſtaff; or a kind of poniard *© 


or- ſhort ſword, repreſented as worn at the 
girdle, [El | 
PAR'CZE (according to the ancient Theo- 
lagy) the goddeſſes who preſide over the lives 
ot men. And, according to Plato, the daugh- 
ters of Neceſſity and Deſtiny. Theſe (as the 
ts fable it) ſpun the lives of men; Cloths 


eld the diſtaff and ſpun the thread; Lachefis + 
turned the wheel; and Atropos cut the thread 


of life. The three Parc# are introduced to 
denote the threefold propriety of time, the 
firſt is called Clotbo, beeauſe all things that 
are brought to paſs, are like to a drawing out 
of a thread in ſpinning, following one another 


in a continual ſucceſſion z they called the 


ſecond Lachefis, and the reaſon of that name 
is, that all things are deſtin'd to every one 
at his nativity, and happen, as it were, by a 
certain lot; the third is called Atropos, be- 
cauſe thoſe things that have been diſpoſed . 


and decreed by her can by no means be avert- 


ed. Clotho is ſometimes repreſented in a long 
robe of divers colours; and with a crown on 
her head adorned with 7 ſtars, and holding a a 
diſtaff in her hand; Lachefis in a robe be- 
ſpangled with ſtars, and holding a ſpindle in 
her hand; and Atropos clothed in a' black 
robe, and cutting the thread with a pair of 
ſciſſars. Lucian repreſents them after a diffe- 
rent manner, like three poor old women, 
one holding a diſtaff, another a wheel, and 
another a pair of ſciſſars, having their heads 
:dorned with large locks of wool mixt with 
daffodils, 
To PARCH (ety. wncer.) to burn ſlightly 
and ſuperficially, to ſcorch, to dry up. * 


Hath thy fiery heart ſo parcht thine entrails 
That not a tear can fall? Sbaleſ. 


Did he ſo often lodge in open field 
In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 
To conquer France. Shakeſ, Henry IV. 


„„ Tears neat, 
And vapours as the Lybian air aduft, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 
Milt. Par. Let. 
I'm ſtupify'd with ſorrow, paſt relief 
Of tears, parcb'd up, and wither'd with my 
grief, Dryden. 
The Syrian ſtar, 
With his ſultry breath infe&s the ſky; 
The ground below, is parch*d, the heavens 
above us fry, Dryd. Hor. 
Full fifty years 
I have endured the biting winter's blaſt, 
And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer, 
Rowves 
He is like a man diſtreſſed with thirſt in 
the arcbed places of the wilderneſs, he ſeareh- 
eth every pit, but finds no water, Rogers's 
Sermons. | 
PARCH'ING (prob, of percoguent, L.] 
burning or drying up, 


6 g 8 2 PARCH- 
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lity. 

7 AR DON (in Commen Law) an indul- 
gence which the pope grants to ſuppoſed pe- 
nitents, for the remiſſion of the pain of pur- 


gatory. 
PARDON -Cbhurch-Yard, a place formerly 


on the north fide of St. Paul's church; this 


was a large cloiſter, a chapel built by king 
Stephen, invironing a plot of ground; about 
this cloiſter was artificially and richly painted 
the dance of Machabray or dance of deatb, 
commonly called the dance of St. Paul's; 
the like of which was painted about St. Ia 
narents at Paris, The metres, or poeſy of 
this dance, were tranſlated out of French into 
Engliſh by Fobn Lidgate, monk of B ry, 
and with the picture of death, leading all 
eſtates, painted about the clorfter. The mo- 
numents in this cloifter, both for number and 
work manſhip, exceeded all that were in St. 
Paul's church; all which were demoliſhed 
in the year 1549, by the command of the 
duke of Somerſet. 

PAR'DON ABLENESS: (of pardonable, F. 
and neſt) capableneſs of being pardoned or for- 


given. 

PAREG'MENON (rwaeptypevov, Gr, a de- 
rivative) a rhetorical figure, which joins words 
together, which are derived one from another, 
as wiſe, wiſdom, &c. | 

PAREVRA Brava, the root of a plant 
growing in Mexico, &c. accounted a ſpecifick 
for the cure of the ſtone and gravel. 

PAREM'PTOSIS (ragtpnlooi;, Or.) a 
failing or coming in between, 

PAREMPTOSIS (with Gram.) a figure 
when a letter is added in the middle of a' 
word, as wig for mac, à city. 

| PARENCHYMA of @ plant (according to 
Dr. Greto) the pith or pulp, or that inner 
part of the plant, thro* which the juice is 
od to be diſtributed. | 
ARENCHY MA'TOUS (of rapivyiun, 
Gr.) of or pertaining to the bowels through 
which the blood paſſes, 

PARENCHY MOUS Parts (in Old Ana- 
tomy) ſuch fleſhy parts of the body as fill up 
the void ſpaces between the veſſels, and do 
not conſiſt of veſſels themſelves : but it has 
fince been diſcovered by means of micro- 
ſcopes, that all the parts of an animal body 
are nothing elſe but a network of ſmall veſ- 
lels and canals, 

PAREN'THESIS (Tagirfs71c, Gr.) an in- 
terpoſition, a putting between. 

PARENTHESIS (with Grammar.) a figure 
when ſome vowel is put into a middle of a 

word, as vec; for yoo. 

PA'RENTS (of paris, to bring forth 
young) are properly only the father and mo- 
ther of children; but are ſometimes taken in 
a larger ſenſe for all thoſe of near kindred, 
eſpecially by blood in a direct line. 


Children are under the ſtricteſt obligation | 


PARCH'INGNESS, burning, &c: qua- 


to obey, honour and reſpect their parents; 
3 refractory, and ene 
dren (among the Fetus) were puniſhed, being 
brought out of the gates of the city, and 
ſtoned to death by the command of God, 
Moreover among the Heathens, children 
were ſo much at the diſpoſal of their parents, 
that if their fathers did not think fit to 
receive them at their birth, they had the 
liberty to expoſe them, and in ſome places to 
kill them, 
By the Athenian laws, a father might ha 
an action of ingratitude againſt ſtubborn and 
rebellious children, which would diſable them 
from holding any office: they alſo allowed 
a father to abdicate bis ſon, he firſt declaring 
his reaſons in court, which being approved 
he was legally truck out of the family, and 
diſinher ited. b 
And if any one had beaten his parents, 
and not allowed them the conveniency of his 
hnuſe and other neceſſaries, he was reckoned 
an infamous perſon, and this was a kind of 
excommunication, for thoſe under this cen. 
ſure were neither admitted to the ſolemnities 
of religion nor civil commerce, 
Cod PARENTS ( Hieroglyphically) are te- 
preſented by the pelican, — as it is te- 
ported, will caſt herſelf into the flames kin- 
dled about the neſt where her young ones le, 
to deliver them from the imminent danger. 
PARE'RE (in Traffick) a term borrowed 
from the Taliant, ſignifying advice or coun- 
ſel of a merchant or perſon negociating ; « 
that ſuch a perſon, being conſulted on any 
point, introduces his anſwer, in Tralian, wit 
a mi pare, i. e. it ſeems to me, or I thiak, 
This begins to be naturalized with us. 
PAR/GETER, a plaiſterer. 
PAR'/GETING (ircert. Etym, except of 
pros a wall)“ plaiſtering of walls, cel. 
ings, Cc. 
PAR/ISHES (parecia, L. paroiſſe, F.) tit 
original of dividing kingdoms, provinces, &. 
in pariſhes, is ſaid to be owing to Fabian the 
21ſt pope, who divided Rome among the de 
cons, which according to Luitprandut, 1 
number 7. Dionyſius deſigned to every pre. 
byter his church, church - yard and pariſh, 4's 
inſtituted dioceſes, and afterwards pope Ha. 
cellinus appointed 25 dioceſes, Honorius arch. 
biſhop of Dover, a Roman, and a diſciple a 
Gregory the Great, was the firſt who iſt 
tuted pariſhes in Britain, at leaſt among tbe 
[Engliſh Saxons, who were about this time 
converted to Chriſtianity. 1 
PARK (for fiſhing) a very large net - 
poſed on the brink of the ſea, having ® / 
one hole that looks towards the ſhore, 2 
which becomes dry after the flood 15 gone 
ſo that the fiſh has no way left to eſcape- Bi 
PARK (with Shepherds) a mere, 4 
liſade ſet up in the field, to incloſe the weer Bl 
in to feed in the night time. | 


PARK Leaves, an herd, PARLE 5 | 
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PARLE (porter, F.) converſation, talk, 
U al treaty, oral diſcuſſion of any thing. | 
The biſhep, by a farle, is, with a how 
Of combination, cunningly ys S 

aniel. 


Why meet we thus like wrangling advocates, 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words ? 
1 hate this parle; tis tame: if we muſt 
meet, | 

Give me my arms. 
Rowe's Ambit, Step-motber. 


To PARLEY (parler, F.) to treat by 
word of mouth, to talk, to diſcuſs any thing 
orally, It is much uſed in war, for a meet- 
ing of enemies to talk. 

A Turk deſired the captain to ſend ſome 
with whom they might more conveniently 
parley. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 

'PARLEY, oral treaty, talk, conference, 
diſcuſſion by word of mouth, 

Force, never yet a generous heart did gain 
We yield on parley, but are ſtorm'd in vain. 
Dryaen, 

PARLIAMENT'ARINESS, the being 
according to the rules, method, or authority 
of a parliament. 

Clerk of the PARLIAMENT, an officer 
who records all acts done in this high court, 
and engroſſes them fairly in parchment rolls, 
in order to be kept for poſterity. 

PARLIAMEN'TUM de la bonde, a par- 
liament in the time of king Edward II. to 
which the barons came armed with coloured 
bands on the ſleeves for diſtinction againſt the 
two Spencers, 

PAR'LOUR (in Nunneriet) a little room 
or cloſet where people talk to the nuns thro' 
a grated window. 

PAR'LOUSNESS (q. peerleſneſs, F.) unca- 
pableneſs of being equalled, ſpoken common ; 
ly in an ill ſenſe. 

PAR'MA (with Antiguariet) a ſort of au- 
cient buckler. 

PARO'CHIA, or pariſh, did anciently ſig- 
nify what we now call the dioceſe of a biſhop, 
but at this day it is the circuit of ground in 
which the people that belong to one church 
inhabit, and the particular charge of the ſe- 
cular prieſt : Cambden ſays, that this realm 
was firſt divided into pariſhes by Honorius arch - 
biſhop of Canterbury, Anno Chriſti 636, who 
reckons 2984 pariſhes. It is alſo ſaid, that 
pariſhes were divided by the Lateran council, 
before which every man obliged to pay tithes, 
pa d them to what prieſt he pleaſed; but they 
decreed that every man ſhould pay thera to 
his pariſh prieſt, 

PAROD'ICK Degre, (in an Equation) the 
ſeveral regular terms, in a quadratick, cu- 
bick, or biquadratick equation, Cc. the in- 
dices of whoſe powers aſcend or deſcend or- 
derly in an arithmetical progreſſion. 

PAR'ODY (parodia, L, of mapa, of 
wage, by, and 49, Gr. a way, g. d. trite, 


| 


| 


P A 
or paſſing current among the people) a popu- 
lar maxim, adage or proverb; alſo a poetical 
pleaſantry, confiſting in appying the verſes of 


ſome perſon, by way of ridicule, to another, 
or in turning a ſerious work into burleſque, 


| by endeavouring, as near as can be, to ob- 


ſerve the ſame words, rhimes and cadences. 

PAROIMUVA (with Rbetericians) a pro- 
verbial manner of ſpeaking: alſo the conti- 
nuation of a trope or figure with reſpe& to 
the common uſe, as to waſh an Ethopian and 
a Brick, 

PAROL' Arr (in Law) an arreſt by 
word of mouth, 

PAROL Demurrer (in Law) a privilege 
allowed to an infant, who is ſued concerning. 
lands which came to him by deſcent. 

Will PAROLE. See Will. | 

PARO'LI (in Gaming) the double of what 
was laid at ſtake before. 

PAROEMOE ON (Tapopuecev, of mags o 
by, or according to the way, or z , Gr. a 
way) a proverb: alſo a figure uſed by Gram- 
marians, in which all the words of a ſentence 
begin with the ſame letter, &c. as 0 Tite, 
tute, Tati, tibi tanta Tyranne tulifli, And 
alſo when ſeveral verbs or nouns are produced 
like the former, only with a little yariation 
of tenſes and caſes, : 

PAROTVIDES (wagoriSe;, of wagd, near, 
and Arie, gen. of ge, an ear, Gr.) certain 
glandules or kernels under and behind the ears, 
whoſe uſe is to ſtrengthen the partition of the 


brain; alſo a ſwelling of thoſe kernels, com- 
monly called a ſwelling of the almonds of the 
ears, 

PAROX'ISM (apf, of cragot ins 
to make very — off the acceſs 7 — 
ing on of a fit of a fever, ague, or other diſ- 
temper. | 

PARRHESVA (with Rbetor,) a figure, 
when one ſpeaks boldly and freely about 
matters diſpleaſing to others, or liable to envy. 

PARRICIDE (parricida, parricidium, L.) 
the killer or killing of a father or parent ; al- 
ſo treaſon againſt one*s country : the Romans 
had made no law againſt parricides, ſuppoſing 
that no perſon would be ſo inhumane as to 
commit ſuch a crime; till about 500 years 
after the death of Numa, Oftizs killed his 
father, upon which they ordered that ſo fla. 
gitious a malefactor ſhould be apprehended 
and have wooden ſhoes put on his feet, and 
ſo be carried to goal, where he was to remain 
one year, during which time his feet were 
not ſuffered to touch the earth, the common 
parent of mankind ; for the former the Ro- 
man law ordained this puniſhment, that the 
perſon convicted of this crime, ſhould be firſt 
whipped till the blood came, and then ſhould 
be ty'd up in a leathern ſack, together with 
a dog, an ape, a cock, and a viper, and ſo 
thrown into the next river that was deep 


| 


9 to drown him, | * 
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veſſels, and to ſoak up the moiſture of the 
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de ancient Egyptians uſed to run ſharp 
weeds into every part of the bodies of Parri- 
eides, and after they had thus wounded almoſt 


every part, threw them upon a heap of thorns, 
and ſet fire to them, 


And if a ſon was ungrateful enough but to | 


Krike his parent, he was to have his hands 
cut off, 

PAR'RYING (in Fencing) the action of 
ſaving a man's ſelf, or ſtaving off the ſtrokes, 
Sc. offered him by another, 

PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS (of parſfimonia, 
I.. and neſs) ſparingneſs, thriftineſs. 

Macedonian PARSLEY, hedge-parſley, 
pert, ſeyeral herbs. | 

A phyſical PART, is that, which tho? it 
enter the compoſition of the whole, may 


yet be confidered apart, and under its own - 


diſtin idea. 

Eſſential PART, is that whereby, with 
the concurrence of ſome others, an eſſential 
whole is conſtituted, as the body and ſoul are 
the effential parts of a man. 

Aliguant PART, is a quantity which be- 
ing repeated any number of times, becomes 
always either greater or leſs than the whole; 
thus 5 is an aliquant part of 17, 

Aliguct PART, a quantity which being 
repeated any number of times, becomes equal 
to an integer, as 6 is an * gon 4 24. 

n Integral is that which is 

2 j 15. £8 PART 5 neceſſary to the 
integrity of the whole, as a head or arm is to 
a man. 

PART (in Mufick) a piece of the ſcore or 
partition, written by itſelf for the conveniency 
of the mufician, 

A Subjunfive or Potential PART (with 
Logicians) is that which is contained in ſome 
univerſal whole, as John and Thomas, in 
man; a man and a lion in animal. 

To PARTAKE. 
any thing, to take ſhare with. 

Partake, and uſe my kingdom as your own, 

And ſhall be your's while I command the crown, 

: 3 Dryden. 

2. To participate, to have ſomething of the 

property, nature, claim, or right. 

The attorney of the Dutchy of Lancaſter 
partakes partly of a judge, and partly of an 
attorney- general. Bacon. 

3. To be admitted to, not to be excluded, 
You may partake of any thing we ſay; 
We ſpeak no treaſon. WE” 

Sbaleſ. Richard III. 

4. Sometimes with in before the thing par- 

taken of. | 

I took occaſion to conjefture how far brutes 

partook with men in any of the intellectual 

faculties. Locke, | 

Truth and falſehood have no other trial, 
but reaſon and proof; which they made uſe 
of to make themſelves knowing, and ſo muſt 
others too, that will partake in their know- 
ledges Locke, 


1. To have ſhare of 


, i , 
To PARTAKE, to ſhare, to have pay 
IN, 
By and by, thy boſom ſhall partake, 
The ſecrets of my heart, 


Shakeſpear, | 
PARTHENTZ. (of waebevea, Gr, vir. 
8 the Spartans having been at war with 
the Meſſenians for 20 years, and by that 
means very much depopulated their country, 
and apprehending that if this war continued, 
it might depopulate their Sparta, they ſent 
ſome of their yoyng men from the army into 
the city, with licence to be familiar with az 
many unmarried women as they would; and 
the children begotten by them in this manner 
were called Partheni&, on account of the uncer. 
tainty who were their fathers: and at the 
end of the war this brood were deemed baſ. 
tards, and therefore were denyed the bearing 
any office in the government, &c. 

This enraged them ſo that they conſpired 
with the flaves to deſtroy all the nobility ; but 
their plot being difcoyered, they drove them 
out of the city ; but they being headed by 
Phalantus, travelled into Magna Grecia in 
Italy, and built Tarentum. 

PAR'TIALNESS (partialite, F.) a fiding 
too much with a party, a being more on the 
one fide than on the other, 

A PARTICIP/LAL, an adjective derived 
of a verb, tho” not an abſo'ute participle. 

PARTI'CLES (in Phet) the minute 
parts of a body, or an aſſemblage or coalition 
of ſeveral or many of which natural bodies 
are compoſed, 

PARTIC'ULARIST (with polemical Di. 
vines) one who holds particular grace, 7, e. 
| that Chrift died for the elect only, &c. not 
for mankind in general. : 

PARTIC'ULARNESS (of particularis, 
L. and zeſs) peculiarneſs, fingularneſs, 

PARTILE Aſpe# (with Aftrologert) the 
moſt exact and full aſpect that can be; ſo 
termed, becauſe it conſiſts preciſely in ſo many 
parts or degrees as are requiſite to compleat 
it even to a degree. 


PAR TISAN (in Milit. Affairs) one who 


is very dextrous 3 à party, and 
, 


knowing the country very well, employed in 
ſurprizing the enemies convoys, or in getting 
intelligence, 

PARTISAN Party ( Milit. Term) a ſmall 
body of infantry eommanded by a Partiſan, 
to make an incurſion upon the enemy, to lurk 
about their camp, to diſturb their forages, 
and to intercept their convoys, 

PARTITION (partition, F. partitio, L.) 
. * act of dividing, the ſtate of being di- 
vided. 


We grew together, | 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition, 


2. Diviſion, ſeparation, diſtinction. 


in this reſpect, our churche® 
We have, in this reſpect, a8 00 
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neiued by certain partition, although not ſo | 
many in number as theirs, Hooker. 
We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as 
chaff, 
ood from bad find no partition. 

The day, month, and year, meaſured by 
them, are uſed as ſtandard mea ſures, as like- 
ly others arbitrarily deduced from them by 
partion or collection. Holder on Time. 


Part divided from the reſt; ſeparate part. 
g'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 

Ordain' d for uſes to his lord beſt known. 
Milton. 


&+ That by which different parts are ſeparated, 
PARTI'TIONS of an £ſcutcheon, accord- 
ing to the number of coats that are to be on it, 
are the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when the 
arms of ſeveral families are borne in it, on 
account of intermariages or otherwiſe, 

Homogeneous Phyfical PARTS, are thoſe 
of the ſame denomination with ſome other. 

Heterogeneous Phyſical PARTS, are ſuch 
as are of a different denomination from ſome | 
other, | 

Similiar PARTS, are ſuch as are to one 
another, as their wholes are to one another. 

PAR TUISAN, a weapon ſometimes car- 
ried by lieutenants, not much unlike a 
balbert. | 

PARTUN DA 2 (among the Romans) a 

PAR'TULA goddeſs, to whom they 
attributed the care of big-bellied women, and 
who aſſiſted at child- bearing. 

PART V per Pale (in Heraldry) is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to fignify, that the bearer had re- 
ceived on his ſhield a cut down-right or per- 
pendicular in the middle from top to bottom, 


| 


PARTY per Bend Dexter, repreſents a cut | pe 


falling upon the upper corner of the ſhield on 
the right hand, and deſcending athwart to the 
oppoſite corner. : 

PARTY per Feſſe, repreſents a cut croſs 
the middle of the ſhield, from fide to fide. 

PARTY per Bend Sinifter, intimates that 
the cut had been on the left upper corner, and 
come athwart to the lower oppoſite corner. 

PARTY Blue, a company of villains, who 
infeſted the roads in the Netherlands; who 
belonged to neither army, but robbed on both 
fides, without any regard to paſſes. 

PAS ME (in French Heraldry) a term uſed 
to ſignify an eagle grown ſo ola: that ſhe is, 
as it were, become ſenſeleſs, having almoſt 
loft her fight, and the beak grown ſo thick 
and crooked, that having loſt the uſe of it to 
eat or prey, ſhe ſtarves for hunger, which is 
faid to be very frequent among eagles. 

PAS'NAGE, the running or feeding of 

ine within a foreſt ; alſo the price of it. 

PASS (in the Tin works) a frame of boards 


. 


ſet floping, by which the oar ſlides down into 


{ 


— 


PA 


PASSALORHYN'/CHITES, a fe &f 
Montaniſts in the ſecond century, who made 
profeſſion of perpetual filence, and the better 
to obſerve it kept their thumb continually on 
their lip, their practice they founded on the 
words of the Pſalmiſ, Set a guard, O Lord, 
on my mouth, | | 

PAS SANT (in Hera/dry) 
as a lion, or any other crea- 
ture paſſant, Ggnifies walking 
along leiſurely. See the - 
ſcutcheon, 

PAS'SIBLENESE (of paſſibilis, L. and 
neſs) capableneſs of ſuffering, 

PASSING (paſſant, F.) going by; alſo 
omiting, F. . 

er excellently, as paſſingly 
well, 

PASSION Croſs (in Heraldry 
is ſo called, becauſe it is ſup- 
poſed to reſemble that eroſs on 
which our Saviour ſuffered, not 
croſſed in the middle, but ſome- 
what below the top, as in the 
figure, 

PASSION (paſſo, of pati, L.) a quali 
that effets the — a due = 
petite, but is ſoon over; allo the receiving of 
an action. 

PASSION, tranſport of mind, ſtrong de- 
fire or inclination; affection, ſounndeſs; anger 
or wrath; alſo a ſuffering. | 

PASSION (with Phyſicians) any pain, an- 
eaſineſs, or diſturbance in the body, as the 
1Tiack Paſſion. 

Cerruptive PASSION, is a paſſion by which 
the patient is either corrupted wholly or in 
part, as when one is wvounded. 

Perfetive PASSION, is a paſſion by 
which the ſubje& receives ſome additional 
rfection, as to he infirufed, 


ſtrong deſire for, or inclination to it, 
PAS/SIONATELY (paſſianement, F.) with 
paſſion. _ Y 
PAS/SIONATENESS (of paſſion, F. of 
L. the rterminat, and neſs) baity cholerick 
temper, propenſity to paſſion. | 
PASSIONS (in Poetry) the paſſionate ſen- 
timents, geſtures, actions, Sc. which the 
poet gives his perſons. 
PASSIONS, any motion whereby the ſoul 
is carried towards any. thing; or the agitations 


of it, according to the different objects which 


preſent themſelves to the ſenſes; the affectiont 
of the mind, as loye, hatred, fear, joy. 
PASSIONS of Men, the diverſity of paſ- 
ons, is by naturaliſts. ſaid to proceed from 
the contexture of the fibres, and different 
habitude of the humour's of the body: choler 
incites to anger, melancholy, or ſadneſs ; 
blood abounding to joy; becauſe that choler 
vellicates the ſpirits, melancholy preſſes tbem, 
blood dilates them, phlegm obſtruts them; 


and theſe efteQs are found in them ſleeping 4 


* 


PAS'SIONATE for a thing, i. e. having a 
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well as waking 3 thoſe who abound with 


choler, are prone to dream of fires, burnings, 
Srawls, and fightings; the phlegmatick, of 
waters, inundations, drowning z the ſanguine, 
of muſick, dancing, and laſciviouſneſs, 

+ PASSIVE Voice of Verb (with Gram.) 
one which betokens ſuffering or being acted 
ppon, ag deceor, I am taught, c. | 

PASSIVE Principles (with Chymi/ts) are 
Water and Earth, which they fo call, be- 
cauſe their parts are either at reſt, or at leaſt 
not ſo ſwiftly moved as thoſe of Spirits, Oil, 
and Salt . | 

PASSIVE Prayer (with Myſftick Divines) is | 
a total ſuſpenſion or ligature of the in- 
tellectual faculties, in virtue whereof the 
Foul remains of itſelf and its own power im- 
potent, as to the producing any effects. | 

PASSIVENESS (of paſſirvus, L. and neſs) 
paſſive or ſuffering nature, quality, &c. | 
_ PAS'SOVER, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
Fews, obſerved in commemoration of the de- 
ſtroy ing angel's paſſing over their houſes and 
not killing their firſt born, when he ſlew thoſe 
of the Egyptians. : 

PASTOPHO RI (Hg,, of maciv, a 
veil, and pio, Gr. to bear) certain prieſts, 
whoſe office it was, at ſolemn feſtivals, to 
carry the ſhrine of the deity, when they were 
to pray for fair weather, rain, &c, 

PAS'TORAL Staff, the ſtaff or croſier of 
a biſhop wherewith they are inveſted. 


| 


PAS'TORAL (paftorale, of paſtor, L. a 


ſhepherd) Monſ. Fontenelle ſays, paſtoral is 
the moſt ancient ſort of poetry, becauſe a 
ſhepherds life is the moſt ancient way of living. 
He ſays, that paſtoral ſhould not be ſo rude 
as the country-converſation, nor ſo polite as 
that of the court. 

Another author ſays, ſhepherds ſhould never 
zo out of their woods, and all the ſimilies in 
paſtoral ſhould be taken from thence; all the 
ſentimenrs ſhould be tender and natural, ſoft 
and eaſy, 

Blank verſe will agree very well with paſ- 
toral, and being a nearer reſemblance of the 
natural way of ſpeech than rhime, muſt be 
moſt agreeable to that ſort of poeſy, which 
comes neareſt to nature, as paſtoral does. 

PASTURE (paſture, F.) 1, Food, the act 
of feeding, 

Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid 
Faſture, and a food congenerous unto nature, 

Brown's Valgar Errors. 
2+ Ground on which cattle feed. 


A careleſs herd, 
Foll of the paſture, jumps along by him, 


And never ſtays. 
| Shakeſp. As you like it, 
The new tribes look abroad 
n nature's common, far as they can ſee 
GT. wing, their range and paſture, . 
Tom ſan 3 Spring. 


3. Human culture, education. 


| 


t 


| orthography of 


* * 


| 


P A 
From the firſt Paſtures of our infant ae 


To elder cares and man's ſeverer page. 
We laſh the pupil. 


To PASTURE, to place in a 


Dry 
afture, 
To PASTURE, to graze on 


e ground, 


The cattle in the fields and meadows 


Thoſe rare and ſolitary ; theſe in flocks 
Paſturing at once, and in broad herds 
Upſpring. | Milten, 


PATA/ICI Di, a fort of deities, much 
like the Dii Cabiri of the Somot braciant, at 
leaſt as to their figures; for they were like 
Pigmies with which the Phenicians adorn'd 
the prows of their ſhips. 

PATAVIN/ITY (among Critics) a fault 
objected againſt Livy, or uſing the diale& or 
Padun in his writings, 

To PAT, to hit or ftrike ſoftly, as with 
the finger, &c, 

PATALE'NA of patere, L. to be open) 
an ancient female deity, to whom they at. 
tributed the care of the corn, when it ſprung 
from the blade. L. 

PATCHING (:ncert. Etym. probably of 
fexzare, Ital. unleſs of patagium, L. a bor- 
der, Cc.) ſetting a piece of patch upon x 
garment, Cc. 

PATE (in Fortification) a ſort of fortifica · 
tion like what they call an horſe-ſhoe, not 
always regular, but generally oval, encom- 
paſſed only with a parapet, having nothing to 
flank it ; uſually erected in marſhy grounds 
to cover the gate of a town. 

PA'TER-nofters (with Roman Catbolick) 
are the great beads of their chaplets, uſed in 
their devotions, | | 

PATER-ngfers (in Architect.) certain or- 
naments placed underneath ovolo's, cut it 
form of beads, either round or oval. 

PA/TER, a father, I. 

PA'TER Guardian, a title given to the 
head or chief of a monaſtery, Cc. of Fran- 
ciſcan friars. 

Croſs P ATE R-nofer (with 
Heralds) is the repreſentation of 25 
a croſs made with beads, See 
the eſcutcheon. 


 PATER/NALNESS (of paternus, L. and 
neſs) fatherlineſe, father-like affection ot 
care. | | : 
PATHET'ICK Mufick, muſick that b 
very moving, expreflive, paſſionate, capa 
of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, or 


PATHETICK Nerves ( Anatomy) the 
fourth pair which ariſe from the medulla ob 
lon gata. b 

PATHETUCALNESss (of 


like paſſion. 


patbeticus, L. 


and neſs) the quality moving the affections. 


PA!THIC (parbicus, L. of wad, Gr. br 


{ ſuffer) a ſodomite, an ingle, who ſaffers 


body to be abuſed contrary to nature. 
PATHOGNOMIIC (of v4, 


and 
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and 20 n, Gr. to know) an epithet given 
to a ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms, 
that are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and are 
found in that only and no other, 

PATHOL'OGIST (of rat oyia, r- 
und a4y@-, Gr.) one who treats of patho- 
Jogy, 7. e. of the preternatural conſtitution of 
the body of man; diſcovering the cauſe, na- 
ture, and difference of diſeaſes, 

PAT HOS (abe, Gr.) paſſion, that 
which one ſuffers or has ſuffered. 

PATH Os (with Rhetoricians) ſignifies the 
ſeveral affections which the orator excites in 
his hearers. 

PA'TIENCE, an herb, being a fort of 
large and very ſour ſorrel. 

PATIENCE (patience, F. patientia, L..) 
7. The power of ſuffering ; indurance; the 
power of expecting long without rage or 
diſcontent: the power of ſupporting faults or 
injuries without revenge; long ſuffering, 

Neceſſary patience in ſeeking the lord, is 
better than he that leadeth his life without 
a guide. Eccluſ. xx. 32. 

Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their 
opportunity in times of affliftion and per- 
ſecution. 

Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 
Patience of toil and love of virtue * | 
rior, 


3+ Sufference, permiſſion, 

By their patience, be it ſpoken, the a- 
poſtles preached as well when they wrote, as 
when they ſpake the goſpel. Hooker. 

PATIENT (patient, F. patiens, L.) I. 
Having the quality of enduring. 2. Calm 
under pain or affliction. f 
Griey'd, but unmov'd, and patient of your 

ſcorn, | : 
T die,  Dryden's Theocritus, 


PA'TIENTLY ( patienter, L.) with 
patience. | 

PA'TIEN'TNESS (patientia, L.) patient 
temper, | 

PAT'LY, fitly, 2 
PAT N ESS, fitneſs, opportuneneſs. 
PAT ONCE, as a Crof 
Patonce (with Heralds) is a croſs 
that has its ends flory, but yet 
differ from that which is called 
a Croſs Flory, in that the Flory 
circumflexes and turns down 
like a Flour- de: luce, but the croſs 
patonce extends and ſtretches to a certain 
patee form, as in the gſcutcheon Gules, a 
Croſs Patonce Argent, 

PATRIARCH'AL Croſs 
(in Heraldry) is one that has 
its ſhaft croſſed twice, the up- 
per arms of it being ſhorter, 


and the lower longer, See the 
eſcutcheon, 


PATREARCHS (of wary, a father, | 


P A 
and ag., Gr. chief) in an eſpecial man- 
ner is uſed to ſignify thoſe fathers or heads of 
families recorded in the old teſtament, who 
lived before Moſes ; as Adam, Lamech, Noob, 
Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, &c. and hence it 
was given to the biſhops of the firſt churches 
of the Eaſt, as Antioch, Alexandria, Feru- 
ſalem, Conſtantinople, &c. 

PA TRIARCHSHIP (of patriarcha, L. 
and foip) the dignity or juriſdiction of a 
patriarch. | 

PATRI/CIAN (patricien, F. of patrictis, 
L.) one deſgended of a noble family, in op- 
poſition to the P /ebeans, 

PATRI'CIANS (ſo called of Patricius 
their ring-leader) their diſtinguiſhing tenant 
was, that the ſubſtance of the fleſh is not the 
work of God, but cf the devil; on which ac- 
count they bore ſuch hatred to their own bo- 
dies, as ſometimes to kill themſelves. 

PA'TRIOTSHIP (of patriora, L. and 
ſbip) office, dignity, or quality of a patriot» 

PA'TRISSATING (patriſſans, L.) tak - 
ing after the father. 

PA'TRON (in Navigation) a name given 
in the Mediterranean ſea, to the perſon who 
commands the ſhip and mariners, and ſome - 
times to the perſon who ſteers, or the pilot. 

PATRON (patron, F. patronus, L.) 1. 
One who countenances, ſupports or protects. 
Commonly a wretch that ſupports with in- 
ſolence, and is paid with flattery. 

1'1] plead for you as for my patron, 
| Shakeſprar, 
Ne'er let me paſs in ſilenee Dorſer's name 3 
Ne'er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt. 
W hich the great patron only would forget, 
x Prior, 
2. A guardian ſaint. 


* amongſt thoſe ſaints, whom thou doſt 
ee 

Shall be a ſaint, and thine own nation's friend 
And fatron. Fairy Queen, b. i. | 


St. Michael is mentioned as the patrax of 
the jews, and is now taken by the chriſtians, 
as the protector general of our religion. 

. Dryden, 
3+ Advocate, defender, vindicator. 

We are no patrons of thoſe things, the beſt 
defence whereof is ſpeedy redreſs and amend- 
ment, Hooker, b. ii. F. 1. 

Whether the minds of men have naturally 
imprinted on them the ideas of extenſion and 
number, I leave to thoſe who are the patrons 
of innate principles, Locke, 
4. One who has donation of eccleſiaſtical 
preferment. 

Lay PATRONAGE (in Law) is a right 
attached to the perſon, either as founder, or 
heir of the founder; or as poſſeſſor of the fee 
to which the patronage is annexed, and js 
either real or perſonal, 

Real Lay PATRONAGE, is that which 
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* 
is attached to the glebe, or to a certain in- 
Heritance. 

Perſonal Lay PATRONAGE, is that 
which belongs immediately to the founder of 
the church, and is tranſmittable to his chil- 
dren and family, without being annexed to 
any fee, 

Eccleſiaflical PATRONAGE (in Law) is 
that which a perſon is intitled to by virtue of 
ſome benefit which he holds. 

Arms of PATRONAGE (in Heraldry) are 
thoſe at the top, whereof ſome are marks of 
ſubjection and dependance, as the city of Pari: 
bears three Flozwers-de-Lys in chief, to ſhew 
her dependance on the king. 

PATRONSHIP (of patronatus, L. and 
ſhip) the office, Cc. of a patron, 

PATRONI'ZER (patronus, L.) a patron, 
defender, &c. _ | 

PATRONYMIC (patronymicus, L. of ma- 
Tcormpng;, Gr.) pertaining to the names of 
men derived from their anceſtors, 3 

PATRO VILLE 7 (patrouille, F.) a 

PATROUL/ round of ſoldiers to 
the number of five or fix, with a ſergeant to 
command them ; theſe ſet out from the Corps 
de guard, and walk round the ftreets of a 
garriſon, to prevent quarrels and miſchief, 
Fe. and to keep all in order, peace and 
quietneſs. 
PAT TEE (in Heraldry) a 
croſs pattee, is a croſs that is 
ſmall in the center, and goes 
widening to the ends, as in 
the eſcutcheon, PB 


To PATITER (of patting) to firike, as 
hail or any ſmall things falling, or being thrown 
in great numbers. | 

PAT'TES, the paws of any beaſt. 

PAUCILO'/QUIOUSNESS (paucrloquium, 
L.) ſparingneſs ot ſpeech, fewneſs of words. 

PA'V ENCE, the name of the Pagan 2 
under whoſe protection the mothers and nurſes 
recommended their children, to ſecure them 
from fear ; but others will have him to be a 
ſort of bugbear, with which they frightened 
their children, in order to quiet them, when 
froward. | 


avements in ſtreets. 


tween three 

Sable, 
PAVILION (of faprlio, L. or padiglione, 

Ital.) a turret or building uſually inſulated, 


and under one ſingle roof; ſometimes ſquare, 


and fomrimes in form of a dome. 


PAVILION (in War) a tent raiſed on 


poſts ta lodge under in ſummer-time. | 
PAVULION'P, encompaſſed or incloſed in 
a paviliin, Jim, 


PA'VIOR (un paveur, F. 


pavitor, L.) a maker of 


_ PA/VIORS is an an- 
cient company, their coat 
Argent, a Cbevron be- 
rammers 


PA 


PAVILIONS (in Architefure) is uſed 
for projecturing pieces in the facade of a build. 
ing, which mark the middle of it. | 

PAUL/TANISTS, a ſect fo called; fol- 
lowers of Paulus Samoſetanus, a biſhop of 
Antioch, who denied the diſtinction of perſons 
in the Trinity. i 

PAULI'CIANS (ſo called of Paulus their 
chieftain) to the errors of the Mani ches, they 
added an abborrence of the croſs, and em- 
ployed it to the moſt ſervile uſes, out of 
deſpight. . 

PAUSA'RIUS (among the Romans) an 
officer who directed the ſtops, or pauſes, in 
the ſolemn pomps or proceſſions of the god. 
deſs Iſis, i. e. the ſtands or places where the 
ſtatues of It and Anubis were ſet down; 
alſo an officer in the gallies who gave the ſignal 
to the rowers, that they might act in concert, 
and row all together. | 

Dey PAUSE (in Mufick) a ceſſation 
for the time of half a meaſure, 

A General PAUSE, a general ceſſation or 
filence of all the parts. 

PAW, Fob! an interjection of nauſeating. 

To PAW (patiner, F.) to move, ſeel, or 
handle with the paws. | 

To heave a PAWL (Sea Phraſe) is to heave 
a little more for the Paw! to get hold of the 
whelp. _. 

PAX (with the Romans) a deity, repre- 
\ ſented holding a laurel branch and a ſpear, 
to ſhew that gentleneſs and pity belonged prin- 
cipally to victorious warriors, 

Pauſanius ſays, that the ſtatue Pax, was 
worſhipped at Athens in the form of a woman 
holding by the hand Plutus the god of riches. 
The emperor Claudius began to build her 2 
temple at Rome z but the finiſhing and adorn- 
ing was deferred till the time of Veſpaſian, 
who did it after the conqueſt of Zudea, and 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem; which ſeems to 
be intimated by his coins with the image 0! 
this goddeſs, holding in one hand a lighted 
| torch, ſetting ſome broken arms on fire with 
it, and in the other an olive branch with this 
device, Paci orbis terrarum, ſhe was alſo re- 
| preſented with an olive branch and Mercury's 
Caduceus; his ſon Titus alſo repreſented the 
figure of Peace like a goddeſs, hoiding a palm 
in one hand, and a ſceptre in the other, with 
this inſcription, Pax æterna, 
To PAY rhe Seams of a Ship ( probably of 
poix, F. pitch) to lay them over with hot 

itch ; or to lay on a coat of new ſtuff, aſter 
her ſoil has been burat off; this Auff is 2 
mixture of tallow and ſoap, or of train-0il, 
rofin and brimſt:ne boiled together. : 

To be PAY*D (Sea Phraſe) a ſhip is ſaid to 
be ſo, when tacking about all, her fails ate 
back-ſtay'd, 7, e. lie flat againſt the maſts 
and ſhrouds, A 

PEACE (pax, L. paix, F.) reſt, filence, 
quietneſs; alſo concord, agreement, fecon“ 


þ 


ciliation 3 the direct oppoſite to War. PEACE 


Eo off 

"PEACE of the Plough, that whereby the 
plough tackle and plough cattle are ſecured 
from diſtreſſes. 

PEACE (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 
as a beautiful lady, holding in her hand a 
wand or rod towards the earth, over a hideous 
ſerpent, and holding her other hand over her 
face, as unwilling to behold ſtrife or war. 
By others ſhe has been repreſented holding 
in one hand an olive branch, and leading a 
lamb and a wolf yoked by their necks in the 
other; and alſo with an olive branch in her 
right hand, and a Cornucopia in her left. 

A very famous temple was erected for her 
at Rome, which was furniſhed with moſt of 


the rich vaſes and curioſities taken out of the 


temple of the Jews at Jeruſalem: in this 
temple the goddeſs was repreſented as a fine 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſweetneſs 
and good nature, crowned with laurel inter- 
woven, holding a Caduceus in one hand, and 
a noſegay of roſes and ears of corn in the 
other. 

The Temple of PEACE built by Yeſpaſian 
was 300 feet long and 200 broad; of which 
Foſepbus ſays, that all the rareties that men 
travel through the world to ſee,” were laid 
up there. | 

PEACEABLY. 1. Without war, with- 
out tumult. 


To his crown ſhe him reſtor'd, 

In which he dy'd, made ripe for death by eld, 
And after will'd it ſhould to her remain, 
Who peaceably the ſame long time did weld. 


2. Without diſturbance, 


The pangs of death do make him grin, 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceab/y. 
Shakeſpear, 
PEACEFUL. 1. Quiet, not in war, 
That rouz'd the Tyrrhene real in what loud 
alarms, 
And peaceful Italy involv'd in arms. 
| Dryden, 
2. Pacifick, mild, 
As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt ; 
And thus with peaceful words, wprais'd her 
ſoon. Milton. 
The peaceful power that governs love repairs, 
To feaſt upon ſoft vows and filent pray*rs. 
| ; Dryden, 
3. Undiſturbed, till, ſecure. ” 


Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 
Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe, 
| Pope. 
A PEA'COCK ( Hierog lyphically) with 
beautiful plumes, and in a poſture of admir- 
ing them, and expoſing them to the ſun,” re- 


preſented a creature proud of its natural per- 
fections. | 


A PEACOCK. ( Emblematically) alſo repre- 


ſents women over curious in their dreſs and 
coſtly cloathing. 2 


Fai ry Queen. ; 


| 


WOW os -- 
PEA- Hen (fenache, F. pava, L..) 
erer ſicklineſs, unth:iving« 
neis., 


PEAL'D, troubled or deaffened with the 
noiſe, Milton, | 
 PEAR-<Tre: (pinig=-zneo, Sax.) 

PEARL. Thee ate pearls brought from 
many places in the four parts of the world. 
And it is ſaid that the ſmaller pearls, that is 
thoſe ſhell-fiſh that are called pearls, follow 
the great ones called mother-of- pearls like 
bees. They are known to be big with pearls, 
5 their ſhells have bunches on each 

de. f 

The oriental pearls have a water that in- 
clines to a carnation; thoſe of America are 
green, and thoſe of the north are gridelin, 
Pearls are found in Bohemia in rivers of freſh 
water, and in Sileſa, and in Lorain, They 
are ſometimes found alſo in common oiſters, 

Pearls that have been long worn turn yellow, 
and moulder away at the end of 80 or 100 
years. | 

They are made in the mother-of-pear! beds 
after the manner of onions, They have diſ- 
covered in ſome mother of pearls to the num- 
ber of 150; but not all perfect: ſome com- 
pleat, but others juſt beginning to be formed. 

Wens of PEARL, certain excreſcencies or 
prominent pieces in form of half pearls, found 
in the bottom of the pearl ſhells. 

PEAS-Cod (pipe codde, Sax.) the ſhell 
or huſk of a pea- | 

PEC'CANTNESS (of peccars, L. and neſs) 
offenſiveneſs, hurt fulneſs. ue fee 

PECQUETS!/ Dutt (Anatomy) the thoracic 
duct, ſo called from Pecguet, its diſcoverer. 

A PEC!TORAL (in the Jeꝛoiſb Oeconomy) 
an ornament worn by the high-prieſt ob fu 
breaſt, called alſo rationale, or the breaft-plate 
of Judgement. This was a piece of em- 
broidery about 10 inches ſquare, of very rich 
work, ſet with four rows of precious ſtones, 
upon each of which was engraven one of the 
names of the tribes of Iſrael; it was com- 
poſed of two pieces folded one upon the other 
like a purſe, in which it is ſaid that the Urim 
and Thummim was incloſed. 

PECTORAL Muſcle (Anatomy) a muſcle 
which moves the arm forward; io named cn 
account of its fituation, which ariſes above 
from the Clavicula, and below from the breaſt- 
bone, and all the endings of the upper ribs, 
and is implanted in the upper part of the 
ſhoulder- bone. 

PECTORALNESS (of peferalis, L. and 
neſs) ſtomachick quality. 

PECULATE (in Civil Law) the crime of 
pilfering the publick money, by a perſon 
who manages it, or in whole cuſtody it is re- 
poſited. | 

A PECU'LIAR, a particular pariſh or 
church that has juriſdiction within itſelf fur 
a probate of wills, &c. being exempt from 
the ordinary of the biſhop's courts, I hus the 
H h h 2 king's 
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PE . 
king's chapel is a royal peculiar, free from all | 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, and only governed by the 
king himſelf as ſupreme ordinary, 

A PECULIAR (peculiaris, L. ) a ſhe friend, 
a miſtreſs, 

PECUN'IA (among the Romans) money. 
A deity which, as they held, prefided over 
riches ; who had a ſon named Argentinus, 
whom they adored that they might grow rich. 
PECU'/NIUS, 2 deity of the ancient Pruſ- 


of oak perpetually burning; which if it hap- 
pened to go out by the prieſt's neglect, he 
was put to death. When it thundered, they 
imagined that their grand prieſt eonverſed 
with their god, and for that reaſon fell proſ- 
trate on the earth, praying for ſeaſonable 
weather. 
PEDAGO'GICAL (rai3ayoyin%, Gr.) 
pertaining to an inſtructor of youth, or to 
diſcipline. | 
A PEDESTAL (of pedeftalia, L. piedeſtal- 
Jo, Ital.) that part of a pillar that ſupports it. 
It is a ſquare body with a baſe and cornice, 
ſerving as 3 foot for the columns to ſtand upon, 
and havirg, according to Vignola, a third part 
of the height of its column. It is different 
in diffe ent orders, there being as many kinds 
of pedeſtals, as there are orders of columns. 
PE DICLE (with Botanifts) a foot ſtalk, is 
that on which either a leaf, or flower, or fruit 
ſtands or hangs. 
PEDICULA'TION, a particular foulneſs 
of the ſkin, very apt to breed lice ; ſaid to 
have been the diſtemper of the Egyptians, and 
one of their plagues, L. 
PED'IMENT (in Archite7ure) an orna- 
ment that crowns the ordonnances, finiſhes the 
. fronts of buildings, and ſerves as a decoration 
over gates, windows, niches, &c.. It is or- 
dinarily of a triangular form ; but ſometimes 
make an arch of a circle. 
PEDOM ETER (of prdes, L. or wg, a 
foot, and putrgov, Gr, meaſure) a way-wiſer, 
an inftrument - compoſed of various wheels 
with teeth, which by a chain faſtened to a 
man's foot or wheel of a chariot, advance a 
notch each ſtep or each revolution of the 
wheel, and the number being marked at the 
edge of each wheel, the paces may be num- 
bered, or the diſtance from one place to ano- 
ther exactly meaſured. 


| 


fians, in honour of whom they kept a fire | 
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PE 


placed among the ſtars : others tell us, that 

Pegaſus ſprung from the blood of Meduſa that 

_ from her body, when Perſeus cut off het 
ead. 

PEGASUS (with Aftronomers) is a conſtel. 
lation in a northern hemiſphere, pictured upon 
the globes as a flying horſe, in which, accord. 
ing to ys fo catalogue, are 20 ftars ; Ty- 
chos 19, by Flamſtead's 98, of varizu 
magnitudes. | 

PELA'GIANS (fo called from Pelagiu, 
their ring- leader, who, Moreri ſays, was a 
native of Great Britain, and as ſome ſay a 
Scotchman) an heretical ſe& that ſprung up 
and infeſted the church in the 5th century 
who are ſaid to affirm; that it was not only 
poſſible for man to become impeccable in 
this life, but that ſeveral had aQually attain. 
ed to that degree of perfection; that they 
alſo deny'd the Grace of Feſus Cbriſ, aud 
held that by the natural force of our free 
will we can work out cur own falyation, and 
acquire bliſs ; that they alſo denied original 
lin, ſaying that it deſcended to the poſterity 
of Adam, not by propagation, but only by 
imitation ; that grace was given to our me- 
rits, and that they deſerve it; that Adan 
was mortal by nature and condition before the 
fall; that fin was not the cauſe of death; 
that our being as men was from God, but 
our being juſt was from ourſelves. 

That there were three ways of ſalvation, 
vi. by the law of nature, the law of Moſes, 
and the Jaw of Chriſt, &c. 

PEL/ICAN 2 Surgeons) an inftrument 
for drawing teeth, 

PELICAN (pelicanus, L.) the pelican i 
ſaid to be of two kinds, the one living on 
the water and feeding on fiſh, and the other 
frequenting deſarts and feeding upon ſerpents 
and other reptiles. 

Euſebius ſays, the pelican has a peculiar 
tendency for its young. It generally places 
its neſt upon a craggy rock, that the ſerpenti 
may not come at it; but the ſerpent, hat i 
an enemy to this bird, obſerves the wind, ard 
when it blows towards the pelican's neſt, it 
ſquirts out its venom and kil!s the young ones; 
the pelican to bring them to life again, mounts 
up above the clouds, and ftriking its ſides 
with its wings, makes the blood to come 
forth, which falling on its neſt through the 


To bold Land in PEER'AGE (ancient Cuſ-. 


the ancient vaſſals called peers did. 

To PEG (of piic, Sax.) to put in or faſten 
with a peg. 

To PEG at Cocks, to throw at them at 
Shroeve- Tide. 

PEGASUS (according to the Poets) a 
winged horſe, begotten by Neptune, from the 
print of whoſe foot ſprung the fountain Hy- 
rene. Bellerophon mounted him in order to 
fight the Chimera, and be was aſterwards 


zoms) a tenure which obliged the perſon to 
aſſiſt the Jord's bai.iff in his judgments, as all | of ordnance, equal to a quarter culyerin, 
| carrying a ball of fix 


clouds, reſtores the young to life again. 


pounds, 

PELLICOVDES (,n, of inn» 
a hatchet, and e:3©-, form, Gr.) a certan 
geometrical figure, that ſomething reſembles 
a hatchet. | 

PEL'LICLE (pellicula, L.) when any ſo- 
lution is evaporated ſo long by a gentle beat, 
that a film or ſkin riſes on the top of the li- 
quor, they ſay it is evaporated to a pellicle 


and then there is very little more liquot — 


* 


PELICAN (with Gunners) an ancient piece 
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PELLUCIDITY neſs) tranſparency, or ſhiver at the other end to reeve ſome run- 
onſte]. diaphenity. ning rope. : 
d upon PEN (with the Britains and ancient Gau/s) | PENDANTS (with Heralds) pendant eſ- 
Ccord. an high mountain; hence thoſe hills which | cutcheons. In ancient times, men of chi- 
3 V- divide France from Italy, are called the Apen - valry or knights, would reſort to the courts 
various ng ines. - of princes, and ſet up publick challenges for 
3 To PEN up (of pyndan, Sax.) to ſhut up, | juſts and tournaments, or elſe poſt them upon 
lagiu, to incloſe. ſome bridge or other paſs, and there provoke 
was a PENALNESS (of penal, F. of penalis, L. | or challenge all men of rank that came that 
: ſaya and nt) liableneſs to a penalty, _ ; way, to encounter them. In order to this 
ung uv Wl PEN/ANCE (of  p&na, L. puniſhment) | they hung up their ſhields, with their coat of 
ntury, the exerciſe of penitence, or a puniſhment, | armour painted on them, on the neighboutir g > 
ot only either voluntary or impoſed by legal authority | trees, or elſe on poles erected for that pur- 
ble in for faults committed by a perſon. poſe, 
attain= PENANCE (of puenitentia, L.) a ſort PENDEN/TIVE (with Archbite#s) the 
t they of mortification enjoined by Romiſb prieſts, | whole body of a vault, ſuſpended out of the 
f, and O. F. perpendicular of the walls, and bearing a- 
Ir free PENANCE (in Canon Lav) an eccleſiaſti- | gainſt the Arc boun tant. 
n, and cal puniſhment, chiefly adjudged to the fin of | PEND'/ENTNESS (of pendens, L. and neſs) 
riginal fornication, hanging down quality. 
pſterity To do PEN ANC E, is to do thoſe things PEN'DULOUSNESS (of pendulus, L. and 
nly by that are impoſed upon ſinners, to either com- | neſs) pendentneſs, or the ſwinging to and 
Ir Me- mute for fins, or publickly to teſtify their | fro. 
Adan ſorrow for them. Simple PENDULUM, is one that conſiſts 
dre the PENANCES (in the Roman church) are | of a fingle weight. | 
death ; ſometimes pecuniary z ſometimes auſterities | Compound PENDULUM, is one that con- 
dd, but to themſelves ; as whipping, going bare-foot, | fiſts of ſeveral weights, ſo fixed on as to re- 
Ec. and ſometimes going pilgrimages, build- | turn the ſame diſtance both from one ano- 
vation, ing churches, or the ſaying ſo many __ ther, and from the center about which they 
Moſes to ſuch and ſuch ſaints, ſo many Ave Ma- | vibrate. 
ria's, &c. PEN'ETRANTNESS (of penetrant, F. of 
ument PENATES (of D Heb. inwards, of | L. and neſs) penetrating quality, power of 
Penitus inwardly, becauſe kept within the | penetrating, 
ican is houſe, Cic.) houſhold gods whoſe ſtatues were | To PENETRATE (þpenerro, L. penetrer, 
ing on | there kept, and worſhipped with wine and F.) 1. To pierce, to enter beyond the ſur- 
> other incenſe, They were made either of iron or | face, to make way into a body: 2. to affect 
erpents earthen ware, but their form was kept ſecret, | the mind: 3. to reach the meaning. 


PE 
han will juſt ſerve to keep the ſalts in fu- | 


N, «+ | . 
"PELLU!CIDNESS 7 (of pellucidus, L. and 


as a religious myſtery, In the time of peace 
they committed their arms to the care of the 


PE 


PEND/ANT in a Sb) a ſhort rope, whick 
is faſtened at one end to the head of the maſty 
or yard, or clew of the fail, having a block 


PENETRATION, che act of entering 
into any body. 


| 


places Penates, Cities and kingdoms had alſo their Tt warms 
erpents Penates, Thoſe of Rome were brought by | The univerſe, and to each inward part 
that it ZEneas from Troy, to which place Dordanus | With gentle penetration, though unſeen, 
1d, ard brought them from Samorbrace. Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. 
eſt, it The Penates and Lares were different, in Milt. Par, Left | 
> ones; that the Lares were common in all houſes, | - vw l : x 3: 
mounts and the Penatss proper to particular ones, | PENITENT (penitent, F. pæcfen, L.) 44 
s ſides if and divine honours were done to the Lares in | tepentant, contrite for fin, ſorrowful for paſt . 
cons” the chimney-corner, or on the fire- hearths ; tranſgreſſions, and reſolutely amending lite. f 
gh the audi to the Penates in the open court, or ſome Nor in the land of their captivit te. 
"0 7 Uther place or ſort of chapel within. g Humbled themſelves, or — befought 34 
it piece ; PEN'CIL ' The God of their forefathers, bw. 
u, and ' BY of Rays (in Mil. Par. Reg. 43 
bu able done | Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 1 
mn os ns bl From whom as oft he ſaves them penitent. + 1 
7 ys joĩn- 1 1 
embles Wl ed together at N | 1 
1 the baſe, one The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheer'd, 44 
ny ſo- lu of which hath | Nor to rebuke the rich offender feat d. [i 
heat, die vertex in ſome one point of the object, and | His preaching much, but more his practios * 
the li- fhe glaſs B, E, D, for its baſe, and the wrought i 
„licht, cher hath its baſe on the ſame glaſs, but its | A living ſermon of the truths he taught. 7 
or left, "tcx in the point of convergence, as at C. Drzden, i 
as | | ENI. i" 
494 
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* PENITENT (pænitent, L.) repenting, 2 
being ſorrowful for what has been committed 
that is finful or criminal, | 
PEN'ITENTNESS (of penitent, F. of 
penitens, L. and neſs) penitent frame of mind. 
" PENITEN'TIAL, a collection of chriſ- 


tian e e appointed the time and man- 


ner of penfnce to be regularly impoſed for 
every fin, and forms of prayer, that were 
to be uſed for the receiving of thoſe who en- 
tred into penance, and reconciling penitents 
by folemn abſolution. A method chiefly in- 
troduced in the time of the degeneracy of the 
church. 

+ PENITEN'!TIALLY (of penetentiel, F. 
of L.) in a repenting manner. 

PENITEN/TIARY (penitencier, F. of 
L.) of or pertaining to penance, or re- 
pentance. 

PEN!ITENTS, perſons in Italy, who made 
a profeſſion of doing publick penance, at cer- 
tain times in the year, this cuſtom was be- 
gun in the year 1260 by a hermit, who began 
to preach in Perugia in Italy, that the inha- 
bitants ſhall be buried under the ruins of their 
Houſes, which ſhould fall down upon them, if 
they did not appeaſe the wrath of God by 
immediate repentance : upon which the peo- 
ple after the example of the Ninewites, cloath- 
ed themſelves in fack-cloth with their ſhoul- 
der bare, and with whips in their hands went 
in proceſſion along the ſtreets, ſlaſhing them- 
ſel ves, in order to expiate their ſins. 

This ſort of Penance came afterwards to be 
put in practice in other countries, and parti- 
cularly in Hungary, during a raging peftilence 
all over the kingdom ; but a little while after 


it made a way for the ſect called Flagellants, 


who ran together in great companies naked 
down to the waſte, and laſhed themſelves 
with whips, till the blood guſhed out, and 
declared that this new baptiſm of blood (for 
ſo they termed it) blotted out all their fins, 
even thoſe that ſhould afterwards be com- 
mitted, 

This ſtrange ſuperſtition was indeed in time 
aboliſhed z but in the Read thereof another 
was approv'd, that is the fraternities of peni- 
tents of different colours, who may till be 
ſeen in Italy, in the pope's dominion, Awig- 
non, Languedoc, and other places, who make 
proceſſions on Holy Thurſday eſpecially, and 
alſo at other times, clad in ſack- cloth, and 
a whip tyed to their waſtes, which yet they 
make no uſe on but for the ſake of the cere- 
mony. | 

PENI'TENTS, certain peculiar friaries, 
who aſſemble together for prayers, made pro- 
ceſſions bare footed, their faces being covered 
with linen, and gave themſelves diſcipline. 

A PEN'NATED Leaf (with Hetan.) or 
feathered leaf, is one, in which the parts, of 
which the leaf is compoſed, are ſet along the 
middle rib ; either alternately, or by pairs, as 


in liquorice, vetches, &c, | 


| chapel, 


P E 


PENNH. Ls, (pennig-lear, Sax.) hay. 


ing no money. 

PENNON CELs, ſmall pieces of ſilk, cut 
in the form of a pennon, with which men 
of arms uſed to adorn their- lances or ſpeary 
Probably to be more viſible ſigns to their ous 
party; or to terrify their enemies, by ap- 
pearing more numerous then they Were. 

PENN (pennig, Sax. denartys, L.) way 
the firſt piece of coined ſilver we have an 
account of, and was for many years the only 
one, till the reign of king Henry I. when 
there was half-pence. The Anglo Saxon 
had but one coin, and that was a penny, Re. 
fore the year 1279 the old penny was ſtruck 
with a double crots, ſo that it might be ez. 
fily broken in the middle, or into four 
quarters, and ſo made into half-pence or 
farthings. 

PEN'SILNESS (of penſilis, L. and neſs) 
hanging quality. N 

PENSION, money paid for diet or lodg- 
ing; alſo a ſum of money paid annually by a 
prince or ſtate, to a perſon for ſervice required 
of him; alſo an annual allowance by a com- 
pany , corporation, or pariſh, to the poor mem- 
bers of it; an allowance or falary by the yea, 
F. of L. 

PENSION Order, a peremptory order 2. 
gainſt ſuch of the ſociety of Gray's Inn, 28 
are in arrears for penfions and other duties, 

PEN'SIONARY, a perſon who has 4 
penſion, appointment or yearly ſum during 
life, by way of acknowledgment, charged on 
the eſtate of a prince, company, &c, 

PEN'SIONARY (in Holland) the title of 
prime miniſter or preſident of every city or 
province, who preſides in their particular 
councils, Sc. and in the aſſemblies of the 
ſtates of the provinces he is the ſpeaker in 
behalf of his city or province; but their au- 
thority is not the ſame in all places, in ſome 
they only give their opinion and advice, and 
are only in the aſſemblies of the magiſtrate 
when called, in others they attend conſtant iy; 
and in others they make, prepare or draw up 
the propoſitions in behalf of the bourgher 
maſters, and methodize and draw up theit 
reſolutions ; and they have all a fixt allows 
ance from the ſtate. _ 

Grand PENSIONARY of Holland, is the 
chair-man or prime miniſter of the ſtates, 
his office continues for five years only; but at 
the expiration is generally renewed by election, 
and ſo on uſually during life. / 

PEN'SIONS (of Churches) a certain ſum 
of money paid to clergymen inſtead of tithes- 

King's PEN'SIONERS a band cf 

Gentlemen PENSIONERS { gentlemen, 
to the number of forty, firſt ſet on foot by 
king Henry VII. whole office is to guard the 
king's perſon in his own houſe, armed with pat. 
tiſans; they attend and wait in the preſencs 
chamber, and attend the king to and from 
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PE 
PENSIVE (penfif, F. penſi vo, It.) T. 
Sorrowfully thoughtful 3 ſorrowful, mourn- 
fully ſerious, melancholy, 


Anxious cares the pen/ive nymph oppreſt, 
And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breaſt. 
Pope. 
2. It is generally and properly uſed of perſons, 
but Prior has applied it to things. 
We at the ſad approach of death ſhall know 
The truth, which from theſe penſive numbers 
flow 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. 
Prior, 


PENSIVELY, with melancholy, ſorrow- 
fully, with gloomy ſeriouſneſs. 


So fair a ladydid I ſpy, 
On herbs and flowers ſhe walked penſively 
Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake. 
Spenſer, 


PENSIVENESS, melancholy, ſorrowful- 


| neſs, gloomy ſeriouſneſs, 


Concerning the bleſſings of God, whether 
they tend unto this life or the life to come, 
there is great cauſe why we ſhould delight more 
in giving thanks, than in making requeſts for 
them, in as much as the one hath penſiveneſs, 
and fear, the other always joy annexed, 
Hooker, b. v. F. 43. 


PEN'STOCK, a flood - gate, placed in the 
water of a mill-pond. 

PENT (of pinvan, Sax.) ſhut in or up, 
kept in, incloſed, 

PENT ACAP'SULAR (pentacapſularis, of 
iy, five, and capſula, L. a caſe or ſeed 

) having five ſeed pods. 

PEN'TACHORD (of wt, five, and yoo, 
Gr, ſtring) a muſical inſtrument having five 
ſtrings. 

PENTACHROSTICK (of eels, and 
excopixic, Gr.) a ſet or ſeries of verſes ſo diſ- 
poſed, that there are always found five acro- 
ſticks of the ſame name in five diviſions of 
cach verſe. 5 

PENTACOC'COUS (of weile, five, and 
nende, Gr. a grain) having five grains or 


ſeeds, 


PEN!/TAGRAPH (m#yl4ygaqoy, Gr.) an 
inſtrument wherewith# deſigns, prints, &c, 
of any kinds may be copied in any proportion 
without a perſon's being ſkilled in drawing. 

PENTAM'ETER (wwlautpy, Gr.) a 
verſe conſiſting of five feet. 

As I have before given you tables for mak - 
ing Hexameter Latin verſes, ſo I ſhall here 
preſent you with ſome for Pentameters. 

The manner of operation for Pentameters, 
is the very ſame with that of Hexameters (which 
ſee.) Only, whereas Hexameter Verſes con- 
liſting of fix Words, do therefore require fx 
Tables, Pentameters, deduceable from theſe 
tables, are to conſiſt but of five Latin 
Words, and fo only require five Figures to 


PE 
work them thro” their five Tables: So that 
any ſet of five Figures, worked thro' their 
reſpeCtive Tables (in all reſpects like as you 
have been ſhewn in the Example of the Her- 
ameters) will produce five Latin Words, which 


will make a true Pentameter Verſe, which 
will be true Latin and good ſenſe, 


Thus the figures 1 x x 1 1 produce 
Turpia fignificant arma maligna mibi 
19 7 2 3 produce 
Turpia procurant acta moleſta mera 
3 2 7 9 1 produce 
Impia conglomerant acta maligna wides, 
And if you are minded to compoſe a pair of 


1 — 


meter, you muſt ſet down the two ſets of fi- 
gures, as thus; 685191 

. 9138 
of which ſets of figures, wrought out by 
their proper tables, will be produced the fol- 
lowing verſes. 


Peſſima fata tuis prænarrant ſidera nigra. 
Tetrica ſignificant aſtra nefanda viris. 


Which ſets of figures, if placed backwards, 
will produce quite different verſes, 

By theſe tables, between two and three 
hundred thouſand Pentameter verſes may be 
produced, 
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PEN'TANGLE (of rt, Gr. five, a 
angulius, L.) a figure having five angles. 

PENTAPHY L'LOUS (of we, and pz. 
N, Gr. a leaf; having five leaves. 

PENT/ ASPAST (weider, Gr.) an 
engine that has five pullies. 

PENTASTTVLE (weiden Ne-, Gr.) 2 
work in architecture, wherein are five rows of 
columns. 

PENT'/ATHLON (ia, of wii, 
and a9, a ftriving Gr.) the five exercif 
performed in the Grecian games, viz, Leapirg, 
Runing, Quoiting, Darting and Wreſtling, 

PENTU/ECOST), a religious feſtival, cele- 
brated by the Fews 50 days after the paſl- 
over, purſuant to the divine command, which 
day among the Chriſtians is made to be that 
of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoft upon tht 
Apoftles. 

PENTECOST A'RION, an eecclefiaftiea 
book among the Greeks, containing the office 
of the church from Eafter Day, till the 
eighth day after Pentecoft, which is by them 
called the. ſunday of all ſaints, 


ons ; a 


PENTHEUS (of art., Gr. mourning) ment at! 
the ſon of Echian and Agave, who (acta. , ay yaré 
ing to the poets) was torn in pieces by 6 PER 
mother and his ſiſter, becauſe he contemned Wl pole fo 
the rites and revelling feafts of Bacchus. Ne» Wil To | 


talis Comes tells us, that he was a good king W a perc} 
who endeavouring to roct out the vice 5 PER 
drunkenneſs from among his ſubjeQs, ſuffered bird ti, 


many wounds in his good name by their - Wl ary c 
lumnies and reproaclif er an o 

PEP!PER (piper, L. winrepsc, Gr. ] an [1 PER 
dian ſpice, in ſmall round grains, growing upon a garte 
a low ſhrub of the reptile kind, and is alu: Letaing 
ally planted at the foot of large tree“. The or dim} 
ſeeds, berries or corns grow in cluſtets like PER 
grapes, are at firſt green, when ripe on the tants of 
tree red, but being gathered and dryed in the they al 
ſun turn blackiſh, and is called black pepper. M which 


White PEPPER, is the fruit of the fam? 


fire, ſui 
n 1 


plant, prepared by moiſtening the gran * 
ſea water, and then drying it in the or” j 
which cauſes the outward huſk to peel oft, 
leaving only the ſeed or pulp which 1s when. 

Guiney PEPPER, otherwiſe called Pines ! 
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vs of a coral 5 fome of which is very 
rp or ſtrong. k 
rage EPPER differs much from the firſt 
mentioned ; ſaving that it grows in heads like 
Indian corn, with many grains, cloſe huſked 
together in heads, about the length and thick - 
neſs of a child's * — is not quite ſo 
and pungent as the other. 
73 5 EPP ER, by ſome called all 
ſpice, by reaſon of its plealant and univerſal 
aromatic taſte, when pulverized. wm 
To PEPPER 4 Cn off, to puniſh bim 
ſeverely by peltiug with any ſmall globulous 
bodies; alſo to give a perſon the foul diſcaſe 


PEPU'SIANS, a ſe& of Chriſtian Here- 
ticks in the ſecond century, ſo called from 
Pepuza a town in Phrygia, which they named 
Jeruſalem, to which they invited all perſons 
to come; among theſe women officiated as 
biſhops and prieſts, 7 

PERAMBULA'TOR, an inſtrument or 
rolling® wheel for 
meaſuring roads , 
&c. a ſurveying 
wheel. It is made 
of wood or iron, 
commonly half a 
pole in circumfe- 
rence, with a move- 
ment, and a face di- 
vided like a clock, 
with a long rod of 
iron or ſteel, that 
goes from the centre 
of the wheel to the 
work : there are alſo 
two hands, which 
(as you drive the 
wheel before you) 

count the revoluti- 
ons ; and from the compoſition of the move- 


ment and diviſion on the face, ſhew how ma- 


ny yards, poles, furlongs, and miles you go. 
PERCH (of perche, F. a pole) a ſtick or 
pole for birds to rœoſt on. 
To PERCH (of percber, F.) to fit upon 
a perch, ſtick or twig of a tree, as birds do. 
PERCHANT“ (with Fowulers) a decoy- 
bird tied by the foot, which flutters, ard 
draws other birds to it, and ſo gives the fowl- 
er an opportunity of catching them. F. 
PERCLOSE! (in Heraldry) is that part of 
a garter that is buckled and nowed, which 
detains and reſtrains the garter, being intire 
or dimidiated, from diſſolution. 
PER/CUNUS (among the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Pruſſia) a deity, in honour of whom 


| they always ſuperſtitiouſly kept a fire of oak ; 


which if the prieſt, who had the care of this 
fire, ſuffered to go out through his negligence, 
he was to be puniſhed with death. Theſe 
idolatrous people believed, that when it thun- 
dered it was their grand prieſt called Xrive, 
entertaining bimſelf with their god Percun. 


| 
| 


1 


P E 


ms, and upon this perſuaſion fell down to the 
ground in adoration to him ; petitioning him 
for ſeaſonable weather, to make their ground 
fruitful. 

PERCUSSION (in Phyfcks) the itnpreſſi- 
on a body makes in falling or ſtriking upon 
another ; or the ſhock or collifion of two 
bodies, which concurring, alter the motion of 
each other, ; 

PER'DOITE (among the antient inhabl- 
tants of Pruſſia) a deity, for whom the ma- 
:iners and fiſhermen had a particular venera- 
tion, becauſe they believed that he preſided 
over the ſea, 

They repreſented this deity by an angel 
of a vaſt bigneſs ſtanding upon the waters, 
and turning the winds which way he pleaſed ; 
before they went a fiſhing they offered to him 
ſacrifices of fiſh, covering their tables with 
the ſame, and eating the remains of what 
was offered, and alſo drinking very freely ; 


after which their prieſt, whom they called 


S/ gonetta, took obſervation of the winds, and 
told them the day and place where they ſhould 
have good fiſhing. | 

PERDUFE, loft, förlorn, F. . 

PERFECT (perfectus, Lat. parfait, Fr.) 
1. Complete, conſummate, finiſhed ; neither 
de fective, nor redundant. 

We count thoſe things perfect, which want 
nothing requiſite for the end, whereto they 
were inſtituted, 

2. Fully informed; fully ſkilful. 

Within a ken our army lies ; 

Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 
Then reaſoa wills our hearts ſhould be as 


00d, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Pore, blameleſs, clear, Mans. 

Thou ſhall be perfect with the Lord thy 
God. Deut. viii, 

To PERFECT (perficio, Lat. parfaire, F.) 
I, to finiſh, to complete. to conſummate, to 
bring to its due ſtate, 

I we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us, and his love is perfeFed in us. 1 Fobn iv. 12. 

Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at 
once, leſt by variety you confound them, and 
lo perfef none. Locke. 

2. To make ſkilfu], to inſtruct fully. 

PERFECT Anima, (with fome Writers) 
one born or produced by univocal generation, 
in oppoſition to inſects, which they ſuppoſe 
to be produced by equivocal generation. 

PERFECT Numbers ( Mathemat.) are ſuch 
numbers whoſe aliquot, or even parts taken 
all together, will exactly make the whole 
number, as 6 and 28, Cc. for of 6 the half 
is 3, the third part 2, and the ſixth part 1, 
which added together make 6; and it hath 
no more aliquot parts in whole numbers: fo 
28 has theſe even parts, 14. the half, 7 the 
fourth, 4 the ſeventh, and 2 the fourteenth, 


a9 1, which added together make 28, and 


therefore is a perfect number; of which per- 
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ſect number there are but 10 between 1, and 
10000000000, | 
 _ Abſolute PERFECTION, is that wherein 
all imperfection is excluded, ſuch as is that of 
God, or ſecundum quid, and in its kind. 

Eſſential PERFECTION, is the poſſeſſion 
of all the eſſential attributes, or of all the 


parts neceſſary to the integrity of a ſubſtance. 


Metaphyfical PERFECTION, the ſame 
as Natural, 
Natural PERFECTION, is that whereby 


'a thing has all its powers or faculties, and 


thoſe too in their full vigour; all its parts 
both principal and ſecundary ; and thoſe in 
their due proportion, conſtitution, &c. 

Moral PERFECTION, is an eminent de- 
gree of virtue or moral goodneſs, ro which 
men arrive by frequently repeated acts of be- 
nefice, piety, &c. 


Phyfical PERFECTION. See Natural 


Tranſcendental PERFECTION, the ſame 


as Natural, | 
PERFID'IA (in Mafick) an affectation of 
the ſame motion, the ſame ſong, the ſame 
paſſage, the ſame figures of notes, Tal. 
PERFLATILE (perflatilis, L.) caſy to be 
blown thro* by the wind. : 
PER'FORATED (in Heral- 
armo iſts uſe it to expieſs the 
paſſing or penetrating of ore 
N ordinary (in part) thro' ano- 
| ther: As he bears, Argent, a 
Bend. Ermine f erforated thro? 
PER-FORCE (par-force, F.) by force or 
violence, | 
PERFUNC'TORINESS (of perfunctorius, 
L.) a ſlight, careleſs way of doing any thing. 
PERGUBRIES {among the ancient inha- 
whom they aſcribed the care of th: fruits of 
the earth; to whom they made a feaſt on 
the 22d of March, and met together in a 
Houſe, where they bed prepared a horn or 
two of beer, where the ſacrificer having ſung 
a bowl full of this liquor, took it in his 
teeth, drank it off, and threw the bowl over 
His head, without touching it with his hands ; 
which he alſo repeated ſeveral times, in ho- 
mour of other deities whom he invoked by 
All the company did the ſame, finging the 
praiſes of the god Pergubries, and ſpending the 
xeſt of the day in feaſting and mirth. 
PERICAR'DIARY in Phyſict) an epithet 
given to worms generated in the heart, 
er thin membrane encompaſiing the fruit or 
grain of a plant. 4 
PERICNEMIA (of ver, about, and 
xv#,r, Gr. the Tie) the parts about the 
Tibia, . 


doing always the ſame thing, of co..tinuing 
dry) i, e. bored thorough. The 
4 Chevron, Gules. See the eſcutcheon. 
bitants of Priſta and Lithuania) a deity to 
hymns in the praiſe of that god, and filled 
their names, praying for a good harveſt. 
PERICAR'PUS (with Boran] a pellicle 


— 


PERIGRINARY (perigrinarius, L.) 2 
monk in the ancient monaſteries, whole of. 
fice was to receive or entertain rangers or 
viſitors, | 

PE'RIOD (in Printing) a character where. 
with the periods of diſcourſe are terminateg 
thus (.) called a full point. 

PERIOD (in Chronology) an epocha or in. 
terval of time by which the years are account. 
ed ; or the ſeries of years herds in different 
nations, and on different occaſions, time is 


' meaſured. 


PERIODICK (periedicus, L. mg}, 
Gr, ) of or pertaining to, or that has its pe. 
riod, | 
PERIODICE Diſcaſes, ſuch as decline and 
riſe again with ſimilar ſymptoms alternately, 

PERIODICE (with Grammaoriars) a term 
apply'd to a ſtyle or difcourfe that has aum- 
bers, or which confifts of juſt and artful pe- 
riods. 

PERIOPHT HAL'MIUM (of ae, about, 


| and op9a>u;, Gr. the eye) a thin ſkin which 


birds can draw over their eyes to deferd them 
without ſhutting their eye- lids, 

PERIPATET'ICK P>iloſophy, the ſyſtem 
of philoſophy taught and eſtablithed by A 
totle, and maintained by his followers, 

PERIPATETICKS (hd, of 
wig aliy, Gr, to walk about; becauſe they 
uſed to diſpute walking in the place at athens 
called Lycæum) a ſect of philoſophers, the 
foilowers of Ariſiotle, as Theopbraſius, Ca- 
tipfus, &c. 

PERIPE'TIA (of wepiwelng, Gr, felling 
into a difterent ſtate) that part of a tragedy 
wherein the action is turned, the plot unta- 
velled, and the whcle concludes. 

|  PERIPHRASTICALLY, by way of pe- 
riphraſis. 

PERJURY (Perjurum) is a ſwearing falſe- 
ly, knowingly and wilfully, in a ſolemn man- 
ner, eſpecially before magiſtrates by Jaw ap- 
pointed to adminiſter oaths, 

The Romans puniſhed perjury by throwirg 
the perjured perſon headlong from the 7ar- 
p*ian rock. 

The Greeks ſet a mark of infamy upon per- 
jured perſons ; but afterwards in the times 
of Chriſtianity, ſuch as ſwore falſe'y up 
the goſpels, were to have their tor gue cut out. 

Among the Turks, a perjured perſon 15 100 
| thro” the city in his ſhirt, riding on an aß, 
with his face to the tail, holding it in h. 
hand, his face and ſhoulders being daubed with 
the ordure of guts, and other garbage; 11. 
terwards burnt on the cheek and fore head; 
and is for ever after rendered uncapable of be- 
ing a witneſs in any cauſe whatſoever. 

PER/IWINK LE (in Heraldry) has been 
made uſe of by the inventors of the new Wa 
of blazon by flowers and herbs, inſtead at 
metals and colours to ſupply the word Ae. 

PER'MANENTNESS (of permaren, L. 
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ſe of. | PER ME!ABLE (permeabilis, L.) that may | and ſword given him by Mercury, and a bra» 1 
ers or be paſſed through. | zen ſhield covered with the ſkin of the goat 1 
PERMISSION, a permitting, granting | called Ægis, given him by Minerva. H: 1 
here. leave or liberty. was a ſtout champion, his firſt adventure was is, 
nated PER MISSION (with Rbetoricians) a figure | a voyage againſt the Gorgons, who were three "Þ 
when the orator profeſſes to have delivered the fiſters, Meduſa, Stheno, and Euriale, who are 1 
r in- whole matter, and to leave all to the judg- ſaid to have had but one eye among them all, | 
ount- ment and diſcretion of the auditors, and ſna kes inſtead of hair; and that on whom - ''P 
Ferent PERMIS'SIVE, of or pertaining to per- ſoe ver they look'd, he was turned into ſtone. 1 
me is miſſion, | But Perſcus's ſhield had this quality, that his 1 
A PERMIT), a note ſo ca led, given | looking upon that would ſave him frem the of 
nn, by the feller to the buyer of French brandy, injury of that eye. And he ſetting upon 5 f 
s pe- &c. Meduſa when ſhe and all her ſnakes were FN 
PERMUTA'/TIONS of 2uantities (in | aſleep, cut off her head and placed it in his ky 
ge and Algebra) the changes, alterations, or different ſhield, with which he turned Atlas, king of 7 
tely. combinations of any number of quantities. Mauritania, and many others, into ſtone ; he "4 
z term PERNTCIOUSNESS (of pernicioſus, L.) aſterwards delivered Andromeda from the 7, 
num- miſchievouſneſs. monſter that was ready to devour her. This 9 ty 
ul pe-  PERPENDIC'ULAR (with Aſtron.) when | Perſeus is ſaid to have been a king of the My- 4 
| any ſtar is Vertical, i. e. right over our heads, | cer1ans, about A. M. 2640, who cut off t {1 
bout, it is ſaid to be perpendicular, becauſe its beams head of a certain harlot, of ſuch exquiſite {3 
which fall directly upon us. | beauty, that all that ſaw her were enamoured i 
them A right Line is ſaid to be PERPENDICU- | even to ſtupefaction, which gave riſe to the 14 
LAR to a plane, when it is perpendicular fable of turning them into ſtones, See Me- | 4 
ſyſtem to a'l the lines it meets with in that plane. duſa, Gorgon and Pborci. il 
Ariſe PERPENDIC/ULARNESS 7 (of perper- PER/SICE. Order (in Architecture) is where | 
PERPENDICULAR/ITY dicularis, | the bodies of men ſerve inſtead of columns to is 
, of L.) the quality of falling directly down right, ſupport the entablature; or rather the columns q 
e they ' PERPENDIC'ULARNESS T of Plants, | themſelves are in that form. That which 
/itben PERPENDICULAR/ITY for though | gave riſe to this cuſtom, was, Pa»ſanius hav- 
, the the generality of plants riſe a little crooked, | ing defeated the Perſians, the Lacedæmonians 
„Ca- yet the ſtems ſhogt up perpendicu'arly, and | erected trophies of the arms of their enemies 
the roots fink down perpendicularly ; even | in token of their yiftory, and then repre- 
felling they that come out of the ground in- | ſented the Perſians under the figures of ſlaves 
ragedy clined, or are diverted out of the perpendicu- | ſupporting their porches, arches, or houſes, 
unta- lar by any violent means, ſtraiten themſelves PER/SON ABLE (in Law) enabled to 
again, and recover their perpendicalarity, by | maintain plea in court; as ſuch a foreigner 
of pe · making a ſecond contrary bend, or elbow, | was lately made perſonable by Act of Parlia- 
without rectifying the firſt. ment; alſo being in a capacity to take any 
r falle- PERPETUAL Motion (in Mechan.) a mo- thing granted or given. | 
man- tion which is ſupply'd from itſelf, without PERSONAL Action (in Law) is an action 14 
aw ap- the intervention o aay external cauſe. | levied directly and ſolely againſt the perſon, 14 
PERPETUALN ESS (perpetuitas, L.) con- in oppoſition to a real or mixed action. ; 5 
rowing tinuance without interruption, everlaſtingneſs, PERSONAL Goods (in Law) are thoſe 1 
e Tar⸗ endleſneſs. which conſiſt in moveables, &c. which every 14 
PER'RON (with Archite7s) a ſtair-caſe | perſon has in his own diſpoſal, in oppoſition * 
on per- lying open on the ocutfide of the building, | to lands and tenements, which are called real "I 
times properly the ſteps in the front of a building, | Zfate. | Wh 
y upon which lead into the firſt ſtory, when raiſed | PERSONALNESS, the abſtract of perſo- 4 
cut out. a little above the level of the ground. | nal, the property of being a diſtinct perſon. 12 
n is lad PERRUKE' a ſet of falſe hair, curl'd PERSON ALI'ZING 7 the feigning a per- Mi 
an als, PERRUQUE: © and ſew'd together on a PERSON'IFYING F ſon, or the attri- | | 
in his cawl, buting a perſon to an inanimate being; or the 1:4 
ed with PERSECUTION, any unjuſt or violent ! giving it the form, ſentiments and language of 1 
ge; af- ſuit cr oppreſſion ; eſpecially upon the account | a perſon ; thus the poets have perſonified all | 4 
reheat 3 of religion, any pain, affliction, inconvenience, | the paſſions, virtues and vices, by making 1 
e of be- which a perſon deſigned!y inflifts on another, | divinities of them. v0 
PERSEVE'RANCE (with Divine) a PERSPECTIVE Plane, is a glaſs, or 1 
2s been Chriſtian virtue, whereby perſons are ena- | other tranſparent ſurface, ſuppoſed to be 1 
ew Way bled to perſiſt in the way of ſalvation to the | placed between the eye and the object perpen- 14 
Read ot end. + | dicular to the *hozizhn, unleſs the contrary i 
Azure. PER'SEUS (according to the Poets) the | be expreſly mentioned, 3 ty 
ens, I. fon of Jupiter and Danae, the daughter of PERSPECTIVE, is alſo uſed for a kind of 'Þ 
Acrifcus, king of the Arpgives, who when he | picture or painting in gardens, and at the 1 
ELER. came of age had winged ſandals, an helmet | ends of galleries, deſigned to deceive the bght; We 
e by 4 
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by ting the continuation of an alley, | 
a building, a landſkip, or the like. 

PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS (perſpicacitas, 
L.) quickneſs of ſight or apprehenſion. | 
To PERSWADE (perſuadeo, L. perſuader, 
p's 1. To bring to any particular opinion. 

et a man be ever ſo well perſuaded of the 
advantages of virtue, yet, till he hungers 
and thirſts after righteouſneſs, his Will will 
not be determined to any action in purſuit of 
this confeſſed great good. Locke. 

Men ſhou'd ſeriouſly perſuade themſelves 
that they have here no abiding place, but 
are only in their paſſage to the heavenly Je- 
ruſalem. Wake's Prep. for Death, 

2. To influence by argument, or expoſtula- 
tion. 

Perſuaſion ſeems rather applicable to the 
paſſions, and argument to the reaſon, But 
this is not always oblerved. 

PERSUADER, one who influences by 
perſuaſion, an importunate adviſer. 


He ſobn is mov'd 


By ſuch perſuaders as are held upright. 
. per Daniel's Civil 1 ar. 


Hunger and thirſt at once, 
Pow*rful perſuaders! quicken'd at the ſcent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me ſo keen. 
Milton. 


A PERSUA'SIVE, a diſcourſe or argu» 
ment that tends to perſuade, + 

PERSULTA'TION, a leaping or ſkip- 

ping over, as friſky cattle do in the fields. 

PERT'NESS (of appert, F. and neſs) briſk - 
neſs, livelineſs, ſmartneſs in talk. 

PER/TICZE, perchers, large ſconces or 
candleſticks for tapers or lights, which were 
ſet on the altars in churches, 

PER TIN'GENCE (of pertingens, L.) a 
reaching to. f 

PER VICA'CIOUSNESS (of pervicax, L. 
and neſs) ſtubbornneſs. 

PESADE/ 7 (in Horſemanſhip) a motion 

PESATE/ S of a horſe, that in lifting or 
raiſing his fore-quarters, Ro_ his hind-legs 
upon the ground without ftirring ; ſo that he 
makes no time with his haunches, till his 
fore-legs reach the ground. 

PES'SOMANCY (yweooouarliia, Gr.) a 
ſort of divination by putting lots into a veſſel 
and drawing them out, having firſt made ſup- 

lication to the gods to direct them, and be- 
ng drawn, they made conjectutes irom the 
characters marked on them what ſhould hap. 


1 


n. 
We PESTILENTIALNESS (of peſtilentiel, F. 
and neſs) plaguyneſs, peſtilent quality. 
PES'TLE (of Pork) the extremity or bone 
of a leg. 


* PETALIM (petaliſmus, L.) a kind of 


exile among the ancients; or a baniſhment 
for the term of 5 years. 


PET/ALOUS, having flower leaves. 


is an engine 
| of metal, tha- 


ar 
an 


| breakingopen 
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ped like a ſu- 
loaf, or 


hat, made for 


gates, draw- 
bridges, bar- 
riers, Cc. its length is 7 or 8 inches, the 
diameter of the mouth is 5 inches, and tha 
at bottom one and a half; the thickneſ of 
metal at the neck is half an inch, and thy 
of the breech 12 or 15; its charge ef poy, 
der is 5 pound, or thereabouts, and it weigh 
about 55 or 60. There are much larger and 
ſtronger petards, and there are likewiſe ſmal- 
ler. The firſt are employ'd in breaking open 
ſtrong reinforced gates, and the laſt ſuch u 
can make but ſmall reſiſtance, 

When the Petard is loaded with powder, 
it is put upon a ſtrong piece of plank, count 
with a plate of iron on the outſide, which 
covers the Ouverture, being hollcwed a itte 
for the purpoſe ; the place where th jv 
is done over with Wax, Pitch, Rojin, &, u 
inforce the eff ct. This being done, it 
carried to the place deſigned to be bluwn y, 
where joining the plank exactly to the gat, 
the Petard is ſtayed behind and fired by i 
Fuſee, that the Fetardeer may have time u 
get off, They are ſometimes ufed in Counts 
Mines, to break thro? into the enemies Gal 
leries to diſappeint their mines. 

PETE (eus, L.) combuſtible earth, dy 
up in ſmali pieces for fuel. 

St. PETER ad wincula, See Gule of Av 
8f, K. | 

Sc. PETER's Fiſþ, a ſort of ſea-fiſh, 

PET'ICOAT (perit-cote, F.) a womut\ 
veſtment, | 

PETIVTIONARY, of or pertaining toi 

tition. 

PETRES'CENCE, a petrifying or becot 
ing ſtone, | 

PETREFAC'TION (in Phyſiology) tl 
action of converting fluids, woods, and othe 
matters into ſtune, L. a 

PETRIF/ICK. (eetriſicus, L.) turning & 
growing in ſtone. 

PETROJOAN'NITES, the followers & 
Peter Jobn, or Peter the ſon of Jobn, who 
lived in the 12th century; one of whole 0p 
nions was, that he alone bad the underftand- 
ing of the true ſenſe wherein the Apſ 
preached the goſpel. 
PETROLAÆ UM (of wi, 2 rock, an 
ol:um, L. oil) a certain oil that difus ® 
flows out of a rock. , = 

PETTEIVA (in Mufick) the art of making 2 
a juſt diſcernment of ranging or comb1"% By 
all manner of ſounds among themſel ves, 10 a 
they may produce their effect. Er- 


des, the 
and that 
kneſs of 
and that 
f po- 
; weigh 
rger and 
le ſmal · 
ing open 
ſuch u 


powder, 
covered 
„ Which 
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PET'TISHNESS (prob. of depit, F. and | 


neſi) aptneſs to be diſpleaſed or angry. 

PET/TIT (petit, F.) little, ſmall, in- 
conſiderable. 

PET!'TY Treaſon (in Law) the crime of 
a clergyman's killing his prelate, a child his 
parent, a wife her huſband, a ſervant his 
maſter, | 

PEW'TERER (of peauter, Du.) a maker 
of pewter veſſels, . 


PEW TERERS, were 
incorporated Ann. 1482. 
Their armorial enſigns 
are, Azure on a chevron 
Or, between three croſs. 
bars argent, as many 
roſes gules, the creſt two 
arms holding a pewter 
diſh proper; the ſup- 
porters two ſea horſes per feſs or and argent. 
The motto, In Ged is all my wy 2 It is the 
16th company ; their hall is fituate on the 
weſt fide of Lime-Street, London. 

PHAE'TON, a prince of the Ligurians, 
a great aftrologer, applied himſelf to ſtudy the 
courſe of the ſun. It happened in his time, 
that JTraly was fo violently ſcorched with er- 
ceflive heat, that the earth was barren for | 
many years after : from hence the poets took 
occafion to uſher in this table, that Phaeton, | 
the ſon of Sol, by Clymene, having obtained 
of his father to drive the chariot of the ſun 
for one day, ſet on fire the earth and ſæy; 
for which Jupiter ſtruek him with a thunder- 
bolt, and tumbled him into the river Po in 
Traly; and that his fifters, the Heliades, be- 
— his deſtiny, were transformed into 
poplar- trees to adorn the banks, and their 
tears were turned into amber. | 

PHALEU/CIAN Perſe (ſo called of Phaleus 
cus) a verſe of eleven ſyllables. 

PHALLO'!/PHORI (of CNN ge, of A- 
dee, a Tin, and pngw, co bear, Gr.) certain 
mimicks who ran about the ſtreets crowned 
with ivy, cloathed in ſheep's ſkins, and 
having their faces ſmutted, bearing baſkets of 
various herbs, dancing in honour of Bacchus. 

PHAN'TASM 2 ( qailagua, Gr. fan- 

PHAN!/TOM time, F.) an object per- 
ceived by an external ſenſe, and retained in 
the fancy; an apparition, a ghoſt; alſo an 
idle conceit. 


PHARISEES (OY of WND eb. he 
ſeparated) a ſect of the Jews, who ſprung up 
in Judea, long before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, and St, Ferome ſays, that the authors 
of it were Sama and Hillel, 


They faſted on the ſecord and fifth days % 


the week ; placed thorns at the bottom © 
their robes, that they might prick their 
legs as they walked along; lay upon boards 
covered with flint ſtones, and tyed thick cords 
about their waſte. But they did not all nor 
always obſerve theſe mor tiſications. 


| 


PH 

They not only payed tithes, as the law re- 
quired, and gave the thirtieth and fiftieth part 
of their fruits; but they added voluntary ſa- 
crifices to thoſe that were enjoined, and ap- 
peared very exact in the performance of their 
vows. 

But pride marred all their actions, becauſe 
the only end they propoſed was to gain upon 
the eſteem of the people, and the reputation 
of being ſaints, 

They coveted the chief ſeats at feaſts 
and aſſemblies, that they might be eſteemed 
as infallible teachers and doctors of the law, 
which they had abominably corrupted by their 
traditions. 

As to the doctrines they profeſſed ; they 
attributed the event of all things to deſtiny, 
tho' they endeavoured to make the liberty of 
the actions of the will to accord therewith ; 
they were ſo far Pythagoreans as to believe the 
tranſmig:ation of the ſoul, eſpecially of thoſe 
of virtuous perſons, ſuppoſing the reſt to be 
always in torment. 9 

They were alſo much addicted to aſtrology, 
&c. The Talmud reckons up ſeven ſects of 
Phariſees, 

1. The Sichemites, who were proſelytes 
for the ſake of intereſt. 

2. The Lame or Immoveable, who were 
ſo called on account of their ſeeming ſo much 
taken up with meditation, that they were 
like thoſe that had loſt the uſe of their legs, 
or were transformed into ſtatues, 


3. The Stumblers, ſo called from their 


goig with their eyes ſhut, for fear they ſhould 
lee a woman, and by this means often run 
againit poſts, walls, @c. 

4. Enguirers, i. e. after what was ne- 
ceſſary to be done. 

5. The Mortars, ſo called becauſe they 
wore a high crowned hat, in the ſhape of a 
mortar, that their eyes might be kept from 
wandering, and that they might be fixed upon 


the ground, or elſe look ſtrait before them. 


6. The Lovers, ſo called becauſe they pre- 
tended to be governed in all their actions, by 
the love of virtue only. 

7. The Timorous or Fearful, whoſe actions 
all proceed from the laviſh principles of fear, 
and their principal regard was to the negative 
principles only, 

By theſe practiſes, and their great ſhew of 
exactneſs in performing all their vows, they 
grew very much in the opinion of the popu- 
lace, as perſons of great ſanity and religion, 
which pufted them up ſo with pride, that they 
looked with an eye of contempt upon all 
others, as meer caſt-offs from God's favour. 

PHARMACEU'TICAL (aH Ude, 
of ꝓagHαν,Hm, a medicine, and oxiw, Gr. to 
prepare) of or pertaining to pharmacy, or the 
apothecary*s art. 

PHA'ROS (age, of gde, light, and 
od, Gr, to ſee) a ſmall iſland near the port 
of Alexandria in Egypt, where, in ancient 

times, 
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mes, ſtood a high and ſtately tower, rec - 
Kkoned with the ſeven wonders of the world. 
It is reported to have been built ſquare, in 
height zoo cubits, upon four piltars of glaſe, 
reſembling crabs. Prolemy Pbiladelpbus is 
ſaid to have expended 800 talents in bufd- 


ing it. At night it had a fire at the top to 


give warning to pilots, that they might ſhun 

the danger of the coaſts. Hence all ſuch 

towers are called Pharos's. 

' PHARYNGOT'/OMY ($#gvyyouin, of 

T „ and Terw, Gr. to cut) the ſame as 
ryngotomy. 

HA'RYNX (guy, Gr.) the upper 
opening of the Oeſephagus, or gullet, at the 
mouth of the ſtomach, or ſituate at the 
bottom of the fauces, conſiſting of three 
pair of muſcles, 

PHA'SIS (of $45:;, Gr.) an appearance. 

PHENICOP'TER {(phenicopteras, L.) a 
red nightingale. 

PH E NIX, a moſt rare bird, and the only 
one of its ſpecies, of which many wonderful 
things are related. It is ſaid that it lives ſe- 
veral ages, and that then is renewed again 
from its own aſhes. 

The Rabbins ſay, that all the birds having 
complyed with the firſt woman, and eaten of 
the forbidden fruit along with her, the phenix 
only would not eat of it, from whence it ob- 
rained a kind of immortality. For after 
100 years a fire proceeds out of the phenix*s 
neſt and conſumes it; but in ſuch manner, 
that there. remains as it were an egg, from 
whence the bird is again renewed and produced. 
Others ſay, that being arrived at the age of 
1000 years, it plucks off its own feathers 
and dies of mere decay of nature : but it 
ſoon is produced again from its own body, and 
returns to life, | 

The Naturaliſts, who have ſpoke of this 
bird, ſay things of it that are altogether in- 
credible, 

It is a bird, as they ſay, of the bigneſs of an 
eagle, whoſe head is creſted with a moſt bean - 
tiful tuft, and the feathers of its neck are 
gilded, and thoſe of irs tail purple with car- 
nation down. 

There is but one of theſe in the world at a 
time. According to ſome it lives 500 years, 
according to others 1000, Some make 
its life 700 years; Pliny but 660. Heſiod 
Hys, the phenix lives as long as nine ravens, 
and the ravens as long as nine men or nine 
generations of men. ; 

Tacitus ſays, that it was related in his time, 
that the firſt that had been ſeen in Egypt ap- 
peared in the time of Seſeſtris, the ſecond un- 
der Amaſis, and the third under Prolomy 
 Euergetes, 

Pliny ſays, that a phentx was brought to 
Nome under the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
n the year 300 from the foundation of Rome; 
that it was ſhewn in the aſſembly of the ſenate: 
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K 
p | 
o Pliny ſays, no body doubted but this w 

ſe. g 

It is ſaid, that when the time of its reno. 
vation approaches, it builds itſelf a funeral 
pile of branches of ſweet-ſcented trees, vpon 
which it fits down and dies, 

From its bones and marrow there is firſt 
produced a worm, which as it grows takes the 
form of a bird. Which when it is grown up, 
takes up the aſhes of its parent and carries 
them into Armenia, or into Arabia, and 
places them upon the altar of the ſun, 

Herodotus ſays, it carries the body of its 
parent embalmed in a maſs of myrrh, which it 
depoſits in the temple of Hieropolis in Egypt. 

A PHE NIX ( Hiereglyphically) was pic. 
tured to fignify a reformation, or the reſur- 
rection, becauſe it riſes out of its aſhes, when 
it has been conſumed by the violence of the 
ſun's beams, as is reported. 

PHEONS (in Heraldry) the 
bearded heads of darts, 7. e. 
made in the form of a fiſh» 
hook, that when they have 
entred, cannot be drawn out 
without enlarging the wound 
by inciſion, See the eſcutcheon. 

PHILAN'THROPIST ($:AavSgur9, ot 
, and daySewnr©-, Gr. man) a lover of 
mankind. 

PHILELEUTHERIT'A ($1eatv2ezia, of 
N, the love, and £xevItea, Or, liberty) 
love of libeity, 

PHILISTO/RICUS ($9953 mO-, of yi 
O and irezia, Gr, biftory ) a lover cf 
hiſtory. 

PHILIZERS. See Filazers.. 

PHILO (of ,, Gr. a friend or lover) 
uſed in compoſition of ſeveral words 
Engliſh. | | 

PHILOLOGER ($:0n0y/®0-, Gr.) one 
whoſe chief Rudy is language, a grammarian, 
a critick. | 

Pbilologers and critical diſcourſes, who look 
beyond the ſhell and obvious exteriors 0 


things, will not be angry with our narrower 


explorations. Brown. 
PHILOLOGICAL, critical, grammatica' 
Studies, called phi/elogical, are hiftory, lan- 
guage, grammar, rhetorick, poeſy and ci 
ticiſm. Watts. 
He who pretends to the learned profeſſions, 
if he doth not ariſe to be a critick bimſel 
in philelegical matters, ſhould frequently con- 
verſe with diftionaries, paraphraſts, comme"* 
tators, or other criticks, which may 1elievs 
any difficultics. Watts. 
PHILO'/LOGIST (philologus, L. $990 
yO-, of e., and a4y©-, Gr. a word) 0 
lover of letters or languages, a humaniſt 
PHILOL/OGY (@1{Aieyla, Gr.) a Icienc?, 
or rather an aſſemblage of ſciences, conſit 
ing of grammar, rhetorick, poetry, ant 9d 
ties, hiſtory, criticiſm, or a Find, of unte 
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+ $1 literature converſant about all the ſciences, | 


their riſe, progreſs, authors, &c, which the 
French call 30H Lettres. 
PHILOME n 

MILOMELA 5 the nightingale, 

Times drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And philome! becometh dumb, Shakeſp. 

PHILOSOPHEME, ($iAoropnwa, Gr.) 
principle of reaſoning, theorem, 

PHILOS/OPHERS Stone, the great ob - 
ject of alchymy, a long ſought for preparation, 
which will tranſmute impurer metals, as tin, 
lead and copper, into gold and ſilver. 

Natural PHILOSOPHERS, are reckoned 
of four ſorts, 

1. Thoſe who have delivered the proper - 
ties of natural todies, under geometrical and 
numerical bodies; as the Phyrbagoreans and 
Platoniſts, 

2. The Peripateticks, who explained the 
nature of things by matter, form and privation, 
by elementary and occult qualities; by ſympa- 
thies, antipathies, faculties, attractions, &c. 
But theſe did not ſo much endeavour to find 
out the true reaſons and cauſes of things, as 
to give them proper names and terms, ſo that 
their phyſicks is a kind of Metaphyſics. 
3. Experimental Philoſophers, who by fre- 
quent and well-made trials and experiments, 
as by chymiſtry, Cc. ſought into the natures 
and cauſes of things: and to theſe almoſt 
all our diſcoveries and improvements are due. 

4. Mechanical Philoſophers, who explicate 
all the phenomena of nature by matter and 
motion; by the texture of their bodies, and 
the figure of their parts; by ecfluwvia, and 
other ſubtile particles, &c. and in ſhort, would 
account for all effects and phenomena by the 
known and eſtabliſhed laws of motion and me- 
chanicks ; and theſe in conjunction with ex- 
perimental ones, are the only true Philoſepbers, 

PHILOSOP H'ICAL ($:;A:Toguzt;, Gr.) of 
or pertaining to philoſophy, 

PHILOSOPHICAL Egg (in Chym.) a 
thin glaſs veſſel in the ſhape of an egg, having 
a long neck or ſtem, and uſed in digeſtions 
that take up a conſiderable time. 

To PHILOSOPHIZE ( Phil:ſophare, L. 
of ;\:g2pi{8v, Gr.) to play the philoſopher ; 
to diſpute or argue like a philoſopher , 
to conſider ſome object of our knowledge, exa- 
mine its properties, aud the ph@nomena it ex- 
hibits; to inquire into the cauſes or effects, 
and the laws thereof, according to the nature 
and reaſon of things, in order to the improve- 
ment of knowledge. 

PHILOS'!OPHY (philoſophia, L. $i)070- 
$iz, of pinie, to love, and ovgia, Gr, wiſ- 
dom) the knowledge or ſtudy of nature 
or morality, founded on reaſon or experience. 

Natural PHILOSOPHY. It is not to be 
doubted but that the ſtudy of nature begun 
ſoon after the creation; but the moſt early 
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 Colophonius began to form philoſophical feats, 


or teach it publickly ; who held that there 
were four elements, and aſſerted a plurality 
of worlds, and as to the ſoul of man, &c. 
that it was of an erial nature; and as to the 
deity, that the figure of it was round, and 
that he was an intelligent, wiſe and eternal 
Being, and that he ſaw and heard every 
thing, but did not uſe the faculty of reſpira- 
tion, 

Parmenides his ſcholar, who fucceeded him, 
held but two elements, viz. earth and fire, 
and aſſerted that the earth was of a ſpheri- 
— hanging in the centre of the uni- 
verſe. 

Meliſſus, Zeno and Eleates, his ſcholars, 
differed. Meliſſus maintained that the uni- 
verſe was infinitely extended and without 
motion; and Zeno, that there was a plurality 
of worlds, denied a vacuum, taught that ge- 
neration conſiſted of the four prime qualities, 
and that the ſoul emerged from a particular 
compoſition of thoſe ingredients, &c, 

And ſo one notion ſprung from another, 
till they came ſo effectually to loſe themſelves 
in the vaſt abyſs of conjectures, as at laſt to 
affirm that the world was eternal; and that 


there was no other being or ſupreme deity, 


but what they call nature, or the ſoul of the 
world. 

But the moderns have pretty well ſhook off 
the yoke of ſervilely following Arift»tle and 
others of the ancients, who when they could 
not account for any phænomenon, were wont 
to attribute it to occult qualities, in order to 
ſcreen their own ignorance; but the noble 
inventions and experiments of the two laſt 
centuries, have ſet us upon a much better 
footing than before, as to many Phenomena, 
which the ancieats had no proper way of ac- 
counting for. 


ſtudied philoſophy were the Egyprians, to 
which they gave ſo great an air of myſtery, 
that the deople did it reverence as they did 
their religion. For the prieſts, out of deſign 
to ſurpaſs the capacity of the vulgar, and 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the multitude, 
veiled their obſervations under figures and 
hieroglyphicks. Burt as they had no way of 
communicating but tradition, and were not 
very ready to communicate it to ſtrangers, ſo 
we have little certain knowledge what their 
phi.oſophy was; the Grecian philoſophers 


| were the firſt that communicated and left be- 


hind them to poſterity, any ſuch pieces of 
philoſophy, as would give any clear know- 
ledge of their principles and enquiries. Thoſe 
that applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, in order to 
diſtinguiſh their periods and revolutions, and 
to form the firſt draught of an univerſal ſyſ- 
tem, and to diſcern the obliquity of the 
ecliptick, and lay open the ſecrets of natural 
things, were Tales, Anaximander, Anaxa - 


accounts wg. havg pf is fay, that Xenophouyus 
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PH 
pores, Heratlitur, Hippocrates, Democritus, 
Foreboclas, and Arc 1. The two great 
founders of ney were Thales in Greece, 
and Pythagoras in Italy, 

Socrates and Plato were indebted to Thales 
for moſt of their fine notions. Thales was 
the firſt who began to reduce the confuſed 
ideas of his predeceſſors into ſome method and 
order, and Socrates traced out the plan of 
Jogick and morality, and ſupplied principles 
to phyſicks. Plato was the diſciple of So- 
crates, and laid down the plan of moral phi- 
loſophy : he' firſt taught, that true philoſo- 

hy conſiſted more in fidelity and conſtancy, 
G Juſtice and fincerity, and the love of our 
duty, than on a great knowledge and capacj- 

* Ariſtotle was diſciple to Plato, and was 
the firſt that collected the various parts of 

hiloſophy, in order'to caſt them into a regu- 
E ſyſtem, and was by that means, and his 
vaſt diſcoveries, the moſt ſerviceable of all 
the ancients to philoſophy in the general. 

After Ariftotle's time philoſophy degene- 
rated, and the purity of its firſt originals were 
corrupted by the multitudes of ſes of philo- 
ſophers that ſprung up. For, as Pere Rapin 
ſays, Zeno's ſchool was filled with falſe vir- 
tues, Epicurus's with real vices, Philoſophy 
became impious under Diagoras, impudent un- 
der Diogenes, ſelfiſh under Democrates, railing 
under Lycon, voluptuous under Metrodorus, 
fantaſtical under Crates, drolling under Me- 
nippus, libertine under Pyrrbo, litigious under 
Cleanthes, turbulent under Arcbeſilaus, and 
inconſtant under Lachides. In ſhort, philo- 
ſophy became abandoned to all the extrava- 
gancies that can enter in the mind of man to 
imagine. The old P/atonick ſchool was by 
the new debaſed into the tribe of Scepricks and 
Pyrrbonians, whoſe profeſſion was to doubt 
of every thing; and after the death of Theo- 
Pbraſtus, the order of Peripateticks cooled 
very much in- their application to natural 
things, preferring the purſuit of eloquence 
to them: thus philoſophy declined in Greece, 
But after the death of Alexander, the kings 
of AErypr and Pergamus became encou- 
ragers of learning; and after one of the 
Prolemy*s had baniſhed the profeſſors of phi- 
Joſophy from Alexandria, they returned to 
Greece, and the Romans beginning then to 
flouriſh, there was a ſhort Jacid interval of 
learning at Athens ; where flouriſhed Panæ- 
tius, Polybius, Carneades, Clitomachus, Apol- 
donias, and Milo. 

Atbens being at that time the academy for 
all the Roman youth of quality, from thence 
the Romans fetched their philoſophy. The 
firſt of the Romans that explained their philo- 
ſophy in writing, was Lacretius; alſo Teren- 
tius Varro, Quintillian, and Cicero, Toward 
the latter end of the reign of Auguſtus, Pto- 
[ery of Alexandria eſtabliſhed a new ſect in 
Rowe, chuſing out the more raticnal parts 
ai al the other ſyſtems, and re · uniting them 
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Nero, and Domitian, the tyrannical emperor, 
of Rome, all profeſſors being baniſhed from 
Rome, philoſophy declined inſtead of adyanc. 
ing. There was indeed Seneca, but he way 
more of a courtier than a philoſopher ; but 
Plutarch revived the philoſophical fpirit in 
the times of Adrian and Trajan ; and Pliny 
went farther than any man before him, 

So that not many years aſter, the emperor 
| Antoninus ſo purſued philoſophical ſtudies, as 
to obtain the name of Philoſophus. Then 
flouriſhs' Epifetus, Arian, Galen, Diogenes, 
L aertins, Herodes Atticus, Pauſanias, Aulus 
Gellius, Ptolemy the aftrologer, Maximus of 
Tyre; and about the ſame time, Taurus of 
Berytus, Atheneus, Alexander Apbrodiſeus, Apu- 
eius, and Porphyry, who for a long time kept 
philoſophy in faſhion. But Lucian finding it in 
a ſtate of corruption, compared to what it 
had been, fell foul of the profeſſors : but 
when the light of the goſpel began to preyail, 
then the Chriſtian philoſophy began to dart 
its rays, and the fathers of the church ſet 
themſelves about the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
that they might be able to vanquiſh the Hes. 
thens by their own weapons, Among theſe 
were Tuſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinu, 
Tertullian, and Euſebius, To theſe we may 
add, Pantenus, Celſus, Lafantiys, Armbiu, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, and monius, who 
were the firſt that taught the philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle in the Chriſtian ſchools, So Baſil is 
reported to be the ableſt logician in his time: 
Cbryſoſtom, eminent as well for philoſophy 3 
eloquence ;z and St. Auſtin, who compoſed 
a ſyſtem of logick 3 and many more that 
might be annexed. When the Barbarian 
over-ran both the eaſtern and weſtern em- 
pires, all learning and philoſophy ſhared in the 
ſame fate with the government; and the Sa- 
racens, who over-ran moſt of the eaſtern, and 
good part of the weſtern empire, diſſeminated 
that little learning they had among them on 
the conquered, and by (as. Pere Rapin ſays) 
fixing too cloſely on the text and letter of 
Ariftctle, got an abſtracted way of reaſoning, 
that was ſomething different from the (olidity 
of the Greeks and Romans; which though it 
appeared to have in it great ſagacity, yet wat 
falſe and full of wild conceits, as will appear 
by the works of thoſe Arabian philoſophers, 
Avicenna, Alkindus, Algazel, Averrots, Al- 
pharabius, Albebaſen, c. Aperroes followed 
Ariſtotle, and Avicenna, Plato: Ludovicus 
Vives cenſures the metaphyficks of Avicenna, 
and their philoſophy, as the dreams of a 100 
ing imagination, and a-kin to the Alcoran. 

After the Arabiant became the ſchoolmen, 
who framing their genius on Arabian com- 


| ments, thence the ſchool philoſophy betame 


ſo ſubtle and knotty. Of this ſe& Thor 
Aquinas is accounted the founder. Had this 
ſchool philoſophy died in theſe countries ha 
ſuperſtition and ſophiſtry were buried, 32 
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PH 
Rad it been: but when true religion and learn- 
ing revived with the reformation, ſchool di- 
vinity was induftriouſly cultivated z which 
ſeems to have been calculated for the conti- 
nuance of the darkneſs of popery, becauſe it 
rather perplexes than explains things: and had 
it not been for the ſubtilties of the ſchools, 
the ſmalleſt ray of Chriſtian light might have 
ſufficed to have attracted the eyes of ſincere 


Chriſtians. 


The ſchoolmen who come under the name 
of philoſophers, were Lanfranc, whom Wil- 
am the conqueror made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Abelard and Peter Lombard, 8&c. who 
framed the rude draught of his ſe& from 
Jobannes Damaſcenes. And this laſt men- 
tioned is ſaid to have been the firſt that eſta- 
bliſhed- tranſubſtantiation in the church of 
Rome, in the form it is now eſtabliſhed. So 
this being probably accommodated to that and 
other extravagancies in popery, we may eafily 

perceive what a a fine new philoſophy it was: 
this philoſophy was perfected, and reduced to 
the ſcholaſtiak way, and into form, by 7 þ9- 
mas Aquinas, And like the Platonick ſect, 
it has been diyided into three periods, the 
old, the middle, and the nezv ; The moſt con- 
fiderable of the firſt period, was Alegander 
of Hales, an Frglihman ; this laſted about 
200 years, Albertus Magnus began the fe 
cond, and the Ariftaelian doctrine was carried 
to its height by oma Aquinas and Jobn 
Duns Scotus, an Engliſhman, This laſted a- 
bout an hundred years. The third ſcholaftick 
Jet was begun by Lurandus, and laited about 
100 years, 

Of theſe ſcholaſtick philoſophers, Pere 
Rapin ſays, proceeded that dead weight of 
ſums and courſes that ſtifled all the re- 
mains of good letters in the world. 

But while theſe ſums and ſentences were 
erecting by the ſchoolmen, three other phi. 
loſophers ſtarted up, who forſaking the ſcho- 
laſtick rules, ſet up a method quite oppoſite, 
as Lully, Cardan, and Pafacelſus; Lully hav- 
ing, by his commerce with the Arabians, ac- 
com pliſhed himſelf with a good ſhare of phi- 
loſophy, aſtronomy and phyſick, out of them 
compoſed a fourth, that is chymiſtry. Car- 
dan, he brought the dark cabaliſtical learning 
upon the ſtage; and Paracelſus was for fram- 
ing a new Pbileſophy, a new Phyſick, and a 
new Religion, affecting to be myiterious, and 
even unintelligible. 

In the thirteenth century the cabaliftical 
occult philoſophy came into vogue boing in- 
troduced or cultivated by Cornelius Agrippa, 
Armand de Villeneu and Petrus de Oppino, who, 
it is very probable, were greater cheats than 
they were conjurers, as ſome have accounted 
them, 

Mechanical PHILOSOPHY, was that 
which the moſt ancient of the Phenician 
and Greek philoſophers have adhered to, in 

order to the explication of the Phenomena 


P H 


of nature; they made uſe originally of no 


| other principles than the conſideration of 


empty ſpace, the doctrine of atoms, and tha 
gravitation of bodies, Theſe fillily attributed 
the cauſes of gravity to ſomething which 
was plainly diftin& from matter. 

But our moſt modern natural philoſophers 
did not take in this cauſe in their inquiries 
into nature. | 

They avoided aiming at any bypotheſis in, 
or to explain the Phæ nome na of natural ef- 
fects, but leaving the philoſophy of cauſes or 
metaphyficks, they rightly conſidered that it 
is the chief end, deſign, and buſineſs of na- 
tural philoſophy to conſider effects, and by 
reaſoning upon them and their various Phe. 
nomena, to proceed regularly at laſt to the 
cauſes of things, and eſpecially to the know- 
ledge of the firſt cauſe, 

And it is certain, that all true progreſs and 
proficiency in this natural philoſophy, if it 
don't immediately lead us to the knowledge 
of the firſt canſe, yet it will bring us (till 
nearer and nearer to it. | 

PHILOTHY'TZE ($a, Gr.) ſuper- 
ſtitious devotees, that offered ;acrifice upon 
any occaſion, though never ſo ſmall and tri- 
tling, 

PHILO/TIMY. ($1Aduin, of $ix0-, a 
friend or lever, and Tian, Gr, honour) love 
of honour. 

PHIL'TER (rum, of , Gr.) 4 
love potion or powder, a charm to cauſe loyes 
The advocates for theſe affirm, that pbilters 
have the power or property of influencirg a 
perſon, ſo as to alter his or her incli-«cions, 
upon whom they act from a difregard or ha- 
tred of a perſon, to the admiring or loving 
the deſpiſed object, without any other means 
uſed, aid that this is either only by the na- 
tural effect of the compoſition, when the 
paſſions are to be but moderately excited, or 
elſe by the ſuper-addition of magica] incanta- 
tion, where the affections are extravagantly 
rcuzed, 

True PHILTERS, are ſuch as are ſuppoſed 
to work their effect by ſome natural and mag» 
netical power. | 

Spuriovus PHILTERS, are ſpells or charms 
ſuppoſed to have an effect beyond the ordinary 
laws of nature, by ſome magick virtue, 

PHILTRA'TION 7 (in Pharmacy) the 

FIL/TRATION ee of the finer 
part of a fluid from the coarſer, by paſſing 
it thro” a linnen cloth, brown paper, &c. 

PHLEBOTOMY (@$Aa8CoTopuin, NE, SN 
CO», Gr, veva, and Teyuvo, Gr, ſeco, pblebo- 
tomie, F.) blood - letting, the act or practice of 
opening a vein for medical intentions. 

Altho? in indiſpofitions of the liver or ſpleen, 
conſiderations are made in phlebotomy to their 
ſituation, yet when the heart is affected, it is 
thought as effectual to bleed on the right as 
the left. Brown's Vulg. Errors, 


PHLEGM ($Mxwa, Gr. fhlegme, F.) 
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1. The watry humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to produce 
ſluggiſhneſs or dulneſs, 
Make the proper uſe of each extreme, 
And write with fury, but correct with 
phlegm, Roſcommon, 
He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldiy cenſure, as he bo'dly writ, 
Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung 
with fire ; 
Our critics take a contrary extreme, 
1T hey judge with fury, but they write with 
phlegm. Pope. 

PHLEGM ($a, Gr.) one of the hu- 
mours of an animal body. 

PHLEG'MATICEKNESS (of $M:ymali- 
„O-, Gr. phlegmaticus, L. and neſs) fulineſs of, 
being troubled with phlegm. 

PHLYACOGRAPHIA (of ge, 
Gr. to trifle) a merry and burleſque imitation 
of ſome grave and ſerious piece; particular- 
ly a tragedy traveſted into a comedy, 

PHONASCI'A (of qv, and oxia, Gr.) 
the art of forming the human voice, 

PHO'NICS q$wrixt, Gr.) the doctrine or 
ſcience of ſounds z called alſo Acouſticls. 

PHOTASCIATE/RICA (Sag,, 
of p#;, light, and oxia, a ſhadow) the art 
of dialling. 

PHOTINIANS (ſo denominated from Pho. 
tinus, biſhop of Simnich, a ſect who adhered 
to his opinions and errors, which were thoſe 
of Sabellius, Paulus Samoſetanus, Corinthus 
and Ebion; to whoſe impious doctrines he 
added, that Chriſt was not only a meer man 
but began to be the Chriſt when the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended upon him in the ſhape of a 
dove in the river Jordan. 

He was indeed a perſon of excellent ac- 
compliſhments, and in the firſt years of his 
adminiſtration appeaied very regular; but af- 
ter he had taught the people the knowledge 
of the true God, he changed on a ſudden and 
fell into the aforeſaid errors, 

PHRASE, is alſo a term uſed of a ſhort 
ſentence, or ſmall ſet or circuit of words con- 
ſtructed together. 

Compleat PHRASE, is where there is a 
noun and a verb each in its proper function, 
7, e. Where the noun expreſſes the ſubject, and 
the verb what is affirmed of it. 

Incompleaat PHRASE, is one where the 
noun and the verb together only do the of- 
fice of a noun, conſiſting of ſeveral words, 
without affirming any thing, as, that which 
7s true, is an incompleat phraſe, which might 
be expreſſed in une word, truth, 

PHRASEOL'OGIST .($gapzoadyo;, of 
pęedrit, a phraſe, and Atyw, Gr, to ſay, Cc.) 
an explainer of- elegant expreſſions in a 
langvage. 

PHRENET'ICNESS (of fbreneticus, L. 
of pęerelin D-, Gr, and neſs) frenzicalaeſs, 
madangls, Oe. 
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PHRENET'ICK Nerves (in Anatomy 
thoſe which ſpring from the 6th pair, or 
Dr, Willis's Sth pair; they deſcend between 
the ſkins of the Mediaſtinum, and ſpread forth 
branches into them. 

PHRYXUS and Helle, they write that 3 
ram foretold to Phrixus, that his father would 
offer him in ſacrifice to the gods, and that there. 
upon, he tak ing his ſiſter, got up upon the 
ram and came by ſea unto the Eu vine ſhore, 
And that Phrixus afterwards killed the ram 
his ſaviour and deliverer, pulled off his ſkin, 
and gave it fora preſent to Aeta, then king of 
Colchos, for the ſake of his daughter; and 
ſome tell you, that this ſkin was the golden 
fleece that Faſon and the Argonauts went to 
fetch. The truth of this fable is, A. bangt 
of Solus, who was the ſon of Helle, govern- 
ed in Phrygia, and he had an overſeer ot 
ſteward who had the inſpection of his affairs, 
whoſe name was Crius (or Aries, a ram) he 
coming to know that Athamas intended to 
kill Phrixus, immediately acquainted him 
with it, and he built a ſhip and put on board it 
good ſtore of gold; and among the reſt wa 
Aurora, the mother of Pelops, who alſo took 
with her a golden ftatue, which the had pro- 
cured to be made with her own money; and 
thus provided, Crius, with Phrixus and Hell: 
ſet fail: and Helle indeed fell fick in the 
voyage and died, and from her the ſea wat 
called Helleſpont. But they arriving at Pharcs, 
ſettled there, and Phrixus married the daugh- 
ter of Aeta, king of Colchos, given for bei 
dowry the golden ſtatue of Aurora, but not 
the fleece of the ram (i. e. the ſkin of Criui 
and this is the truth of the whole ſtory. 

PHYLAC'TERY (qvaaxligiv, of que 
ow. Gr. to keep) the phylacteries are certain 
boxes or little rolls of parchment, wherein 
were written certain words of the law. Theſe 
they wore upon their foreheads, and upon the 
wriſt of their left arm. 

They writ upon theſe phylacteries, theſe 
four paſſages of the law. 

1. Sanctiſy unto me all the firſt born ꝛulat- 
ſee ver openeth the awomb among the cbildrer of 
Iſrael; both of man and beaſt : it is mine, &. 

Exod. xiit. 2. 

2. And it ſpall be when the Lord ſpall brit 
thee into the land of the Canaanites, &c. c. xiii. 5 

3. And from the fourth verſe of the bth 
of Deuter. Hear, O Iſarel, the Lord cur Cid is 
one Lord. 

. From the 13th verſe of the 11th of D.. 
And it Pall come to paſs, if you ſhall bear a 
diligently, &c, 

PHY'SICO-THEOLOGY, natural the- 
ology, natural religion. 

PHYSICAL Point, a point oppoſed to 3 
mathematical one, which only exiſts in the 
imagination. 

PHYSICAL Subſftance, a ſubſtance ol 
body, in oppoſition to ſpirit or metaphylical 
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* PHYSICIAN ( phyſicien, F.) 4 perſon | PIAFFEUR (in Academies) a proud ſtate- ity 
who profeſſes phyſick, or the art of curing | ly horſe, who being full of mettle or fire, i 
1 diſeaſes. 4 reſtleſs with a great deal of motion, and an Þ 
4 Coſmetick PHYSICIAN, one who ſtudies exceſſive eagerneſs to go forward, makes this br. 
1 to help or mend the complexion. motion, the more that you endeavour to keep i 
4 Empirical PHYSICIAN, one who keeps | him in, 1 
Ms cloſe to experience, and excludes all uſe of | PICARDS (fo denominated from one Pi- 1 
4 reaſon in Phy fick. card) an heretical ſet, who ſprung up in the 


Dogmatical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who th century, who improy'd upon the miſ- | 
laid down principles, and then reaſoned from | takes of the Adamites ; Picard himſelf pre- b 
thoſe principles and from experience. tended to be the Son of God, and that he | 

Clinical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who viſited | was ſent into the world as a new Adam, by 
their -patients when in bed, to examine into | his father to refreſh the notion, and reſtore 


A 


their caſes, | the practice of the law of nature, which he 9 
Galenical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who fol- | ſaid conſiſted principally in two things, the 1 
low Galen, and preſcribe things gentle, na- community of women, and going ftark 1 
tural and ordinary. naked. 14 
Met bodical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who pro- And one of the principal tenets of this peo- bb 
ceed in a certain regular method founded upon | ple was, that they of their perſuaſion were 4 
reaſon, deducing conſequences therefrom to | the only free people in nature; all other oy 
rticular caſes, men being ſlaves, eſpecially thoſe who wore " 


Spagirical PHYSICIANS, ſuch as pre- | any clothes upon account of modeſty. hy 
ſcribe from mineral, &c, by fire, PICK Lock, an inftrument for opening 8 
PHYS'ICK (ars phyſica, L. urin, Gr.) | locks. v4 
in a limited and imprc per ſenſe, is applied to] PICK THANK (of picten, Du. or pic b 
the ſcience of medicine; the art of curing | and Danca y, Sax.) one who delights in find- 
diſeaſes ; and alſo the medicine prepared for | ing and diſcovering the faults or weakneſſes 


u— 


that purpoſe. of others. 
PHVYSICK (Suciun voig, Or. na- To PICTURE (of fidtura, L.) to repre- ont 
 PHYS/ICKS [ ture) natural philoſophy | ſent in painting, drawing, &c. bY 
or phyſiology, is the doctrine of natural bo- PID!DLING (Incert. Etym.) eating here "54 
dies, their Phenomena, cauſe and effects; | and there a bit; alſo trifling. | 1 
their various affections, motions, operations, PIE-powder (pied poudre, or poudreux, F. if 
Sc. or is in general the ſcience of all material . d. duſty foot) a court held in fairs to do or 


beings, or wharſoever concerns the ſyſtem of | juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and for the re- 4 


this viſible world. dreſs of all the diſorders committed in them; 
PHYS'ICALLY (phyſice, F.) according to | it is ſo called, becauſe the ſuitors to this court 


„Mag- nature, or to the practiſe of phyſick. ate commonly country people with duſty feet; : 
tain WM PHYS'ICALNESS (of qv54z0;, Gr. phy- or from the diſpatch in determining the cauſes | 
1erein Ficus, L. and neſs) naturalneſs ; alſo medi- | even before the duſt goes off from their feet. 

T hele = cinalneſs, PIE (yica, L.) a mag-pie, a biid. 

n the PHYSIOGNOMER 7 (phy/ognomus, L. A PIECE (in Comm-rce) fignifies a whole, 


PHYSIOG'NOMIST S phyſiognomifie, F.) | as a length of cloth, &c, of a certain num- 


theſe | one ſkilled in phyfiognomy. ber of yards, ells, &c. not yet having any of 
| PHYSIOL'OGIST (Sie,, of y7:;; | it cut off. 
ob- 21d atyw, Gr.) one who treats of natural bodies. | To PIECE (rapiecer, F.) to join one piece 
er of PHYSIOL'OGY (qv5i0Noyia, Gr.) natural | to another, 

&, philoſophy, or Phyficks, which lee. PIEDROIT! (in ArchiteZure) a peer or 
: Genera! PHYSIOLOGY, a ſcience which | kind of ſquare pillar, part of which is hid 9 
bis relates to the properties and affections of | within a wall; alſo a pier or jaumb of a 3 
ili. Go * matter or body in general. door or window, comprehending the cham- A 
th A, Special PHYSIOLOGY the ſcience, |! branle, chamfering, &c. A 
7:41: Particular PHYSIOLOGY S as it con- | PIERCED (with Heralds) is when an or- [ 

ſiders matter as formed, and diſtinguiſhed | dinary is perforated, or truck thro, that it 

Deut, into ſuch and ſuch ſpecies or determinate | has, as it were, a hole in it; and the ſhape 
in combinations. of this piercing muſt be particularly expreſſed A 
PHYSIOLOGY, is alſo accounted a part | in blazonry, as ſquare, &c. 4 
the- of phyſick, that teaches the conſtitution of PIERC/INGNESS (of pergant, F. and 4 
uman bodies, ſo far as they are ſound or in | neſs) penetrating quality. 9 
to 2 their natural ſtate; and endeavours to find PI'ETY (pretas, L.) godlineſs; dutifulneſs is 
2 the | reaſons for the functions and operations of | to parents, a huſband aud ſuperior relations. I 
i them, by the help of anatomy and natural PIETY, a goddeſs of the Pagans, who 7 

e or philoſophy, | was adored by them as prefiding over the 

ical PHY TOL'OGIST (Sure, Gr.) a | worſhip that was paid unto other deities: ſhe 


botaniſt, one who treats of plants, Kkk2 allo 
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PHRENET'ICK Nerves (in Anatomy] 
thoſe which ſpring from the 6th pair, or 
Dr. Willis's $th pair; they deſcend between 
the ſkins of the Mediaſtinum, and ſpread forth 
branches into them. 

phlegm, Roſcommon, aback va — _ that 2 
He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit | ON ETING Uh COPING CONES TER would 
Might boldiy cenſure, as he bo'dly wilt, — him in ſacrifice to the gods, and that there. 


N upon, he taking his ſiſter, got up upon the 
Yet 8 coolneſs, though he ſung ram and came by ſea unto the Eurine ſhore, 


PH 


7. The watry humour of the body, which, | 
when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to produce 
ſluggiſhneſs or dulneſs. 

Make the proper vſe of each extreme, 

And write with fury, but correct with 


* k And that Phrixus afterwards kilied the ſe pr 
Our critics take 4 contrary extreme : ie ram thoſe pr 
They judge with fury, but they w * wich his ſaviour and deliverer, pulled off his kin, ? Clint, 
ble Peye, and gave it fora preſent to Aeta, then king of their p 
potegm. 4 Colchos, for the ſake of his daughter; and their e. 
ee Gr.) one of the hu- 2 — you, that this ſkin was the golden Gale 

9 5 
"PH LEG'M ATICKNE SS (of $M:ywmal- — * 3 fable is, 1 — 
10. Gr. phlegmaticus, L. and neſs) fullneſs of, | of Solus, who was the ſon of Helle, govern- Met. 
being troubled with phlegm. ed in Phrygia, and he had an overſeer or ceed in 


PHLYACOGRAPHIA (of ot, 


a ſteward who had the inſpection of his affairs, 
Gr. to trifle) a merry and burleſque imitation 


whoſe name was Crius (or Aries, a ram) he 
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of ſome grave and ſerious piece; particular- 
ly a tragedy traveſted into a comedy, 

PHONASCI'A (of e, and oxia, Gr.) 
the art of forming the human voice, 

PHO'NICS qwyxa, Gr.) the doftrine or 
ſcience of ſounds; called alſo Acouſticls. 

PHOTASCIATE'RICA (Ya 
of p#;, light, and oxia, a ſhadow) the art 
of dialling. 

PHOTINIANS (ſo denominated from Pho. 
tinus, biſhop of Simnich, a ſect who adhered 
to his opinions and errors, which were thoſe 
of Sabellius, Paulus Samoſetanus, Corintbus 
and Ebion; to whoſe impious doctrines he 
added, that Chriſt was not only a meer man 
but began to be the Chr when the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended upon him in the ſhape of a 
dove in the river Jordan. 

He was indeed a perſon of excellent ac- 
compliſhments, and in the firſt years of his 
adminiſtration appeaied very regular; but af- 
ter he had taught the people the knowledge 
of the true God, he changed on a ſudden and 
fell into the aforeſaid errors, 

PHRASE, is alſo a term uſed of a ſhort 
ſentence, or ſmall ſet or circuit of words con- 
Kructed together. 

Compleat PHRASE, is where there is a 
noun and a verb each in its proper function, 
7, e. where the noun expreſſes the ſubject, and 
the verb what is affirmed of it. | 

Incompliat PHRASE, is one where the 
noun and the verb together only do the of. 
fice of a noun, conliſting of ſeveral words, 
without affirming any thing, as, that which 
7s true, is an incompleat phraſe, which might 
be expreſſed in une word, truth, | 

PHRASEOL!'OGIST (ppagiengyo;, of 
pedrit, a phraſe, and Atyw, Gr, to ſay, Se.) 
an explainer of- elegant expreſſions in a 
langoage. . 

PHRENET'ICNESS (of phreneticus, L. 
of pęerilin , Or. and neſs) frenzicalaeſs, 
madagls, Oe. 


— 


— — 


ä 


| \ubſtang 


coming to know that Athamas intended to 
kill Phrixus, immediately acquainted him 
with it, and he built a ſhip and put on board it 
good ſtore of gold; and among the reſt way 
Aurora, the mother of Pelops, who alſo took 
with her a golden ftatue, which the had pro- 
cured to be made with her own money; and 
thus provided, Crius, with Phrixus and Hell: 
ſet ſail: and Helle indeed fell fick in the 


voyage and died, and from her the ſea wa 


called Helleſpont. But they arriving at Pharcs, 
ſettled there, and Phrixus married the daugh- 
ter of Aeta, king of Colcbas, given for bet 
dowry the golden ſtatue of Aurora, but not 
the fleece of the ram (i. e. the ſkin of Criu) 
and this is the truth of the whole ſtory. 

PHYLAC'TERY (qvaaxlieiv, of q1\az- 
ow, Gr. to keep) the phylacteries are certain 
boxes or little rolls of parchment, wherein 
were written certain words of the law. Theſe 
they wore upon their foreheads, and upon the 
wriſt of their left arm. 

They writ upon theſe phylacteries, theſe 
four paſſages ef the law. 

1. Santtify unto me all the firſt born what- 


ſaever openeth the wwomb among the children of 


Iſrael ; both of man and beaſt : it is mine, &c. 
Exod, xiii. 2. 
2. And it ſpall be wwhen the Lord ſhall rin? 
thee into tbe land of the Canaanites, &c. c. xili. 5+ 
3. And from the fourth verſe of the th 
of Deuter, Hear, O Iſarel, the Lord cur God is 


one Lord. 


. From the 13th verſe of the 11th of Deut. 
And it Pall come to Paſs, if you ſpall bear 
diligently, &c, 

PH Y'/SICO-THEOLOGY, natural the- 
ology, natural religion. 

PHYSICAL Point, a point oppoſed to 3 
mathematical one, which only exiſts in thr 
imagination. 

PHYSICAL Subſtance, a ſubſtance ot 
body, in oppoſition to ſpirit or metaphyſical 
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PHYSICIAN ( phyſicien, F.) 4 perſon 

who profeſſes dee the art of — 4 
iſeaſes. 

1 PHYSICIAN, one who ſtudies 

to help or mend the complexion. 

Empirical PHYSICIAN, one who keeps 
cloſe to experience, and excludes all uſe of 
reaſon in phyſick. 

Dogmatical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who 
Laid down principles, and then reaſoned from 
thoſe principles and from experience. 
Clinical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who viſited 
their -patients when in bed, to examine into 
their caſes, | 

Galenical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who fol- 
low Galen, and preſcribe things gentle, na- 
tural and ordinary. 

Methodical PHYSICTANS, thoſe who pro- 
ceed in a certain regular method founded upon 
reaſon, deducing conſequences therefrom to 

rticular caſes. 

Spagirical PHYSICIANS, ſuch as pre- 
ſcribe from mineral, &c. by fire. 

PHYS'ICK (ars phyſica, L. pyrinn, Gr.) 
in a limited and impre per ſenſe, is applied to 
the ſcience of medicine; the art of curing 
diſeaſes; and alſo the medicine prepared for 
that purpoſe, 

PHVSICK ($urinn voig, Or. na- 
PHVSICKS ture) natural philoſophy 
or phyſiology, is the doctrine of natural bo- 
dies, their Phenomena, cauſe and effects; 
their various affections, motions, operations, 
Sc. or is in general the ſcience of all material 
beings, or whatſoever concerns the ſyſtem of 
this viſible world, 

PHYS'ICALLY (phyſice, F.) according to 
nature, or to the practiſe of phyſick. 

PHYS'ICALNESS (of qu74:0;, Gr. phy- 


— 


| Ficus, L. and neſs) naturalneſs ; allo medi- 


cinalneſs. 

PHYSIOG'NOMER 7 (phy/ognomus, L. 

PHYSIOG'NOMIST S phyſognomifie, F.) 
one ſkilled in phy ſiognomy. 

PHYSIOL/OGIST (Siehe, of urig 
and Az, Gr.) one who treats of natural bodies. 

PHYSIOL'OGY (qv540oyia, Gr.) natural 
philoſophy, or Pbyficks, which ſee. 

General PHYSIOLOGY, a ſcience which 
relates to the properties and affections of 
matter or body in general. 

Special PHYSIOLOGY the ſcience, 

Particular PHYSIOLOGY F as it con- 
ſiders matter as formed, and diſtinguiſhed | 


into ſuch and ſuch ſpecies or determinate 
combinations, 


PHYSIOLOGY, is alſo accounted a part 
of phyſick, that teaches the conſtitution of 
human bodies, ſo far as they are ſound or in 
their natural ſtate; and endeavours to find 
reaſons for the functions and operations of 


them, by the help of anatomy and natural 
philoſophy. 


PHY TOL'OGIST ( Y, Gr.) a | 


botaniſt, one who treats of plants, 


PI 

PIAFFEUR (in Academies) a proud ftate- 
ly horſe, who being full of mettle or fire, 
reſtleſs with a great deal of motion, and an 
exceſſive eagerneſs to go forward, makes this 
motion, the more that you endeavour to keep 
him in, 

PICARDS (fo denominated from one Pi- 
card) an heretical ſet, who ſprung up in the 
r 5th century, who improv'd upon the miſ- 
takes of the Adamites ; Picard himſelf pre- 
tended to be the Son of Ged, and that he 
was ſent into the world as a new Adam, by 
his father to refreſh the notion, and reſtore 
the practice of the law of nature, which he 
ſaid conſiſted principally in two things, the 
community of women, and going ſtark 
naked, 

And one of the principal tenets of this peo- 
ple was, that they of their perſuaſion were 
the only free people in nature ; all other 
men being ſlaves, eſpecially thoſe who wore 
any clothes upon account of modeſty. 

PICK Lock, an inftrument for opening 
locks. 

PICK THANE (of picten, Du. or pic 
and Danca y, Sax.) one who delights in find- 
ing and diſcovering the faults or weakneſſes 
of others, 

To PICTURE (of fifura, L.) to repre- 
ſent in painting, drawing, &c. 

PID'DLING (Incert. Etym.) eating here 
and there a bit; alſo trifling, | 

PIE-powwder (pied poudre, or poudreux, F. 
9. d. duſty foot) a court held in fairs to do 
juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and for the re- 
dreſs of all the diſorders committed in them 
it is ſo called, becauſe the ſuitors to this court 
are commonly country people with duity feet; 


or from the diſpatch in determining the cauſes | 


even before the duſt goes off from their feet, 

PIE (yica, L) a mag-pie, a biid. 

A PIECE (in Commerce) ſignifies a whole, 
as a length of cloth, @c, of a certain num- 
ber of yards, ells, Ic. not yet having any of 
it cut off, 


To PIECE (rapiecer, F.) to join one piece 
to another. 


PIEDROIT! (in ArchiteFure) a peer or 


kind of ſquare pillar, part of which is hid 
within a wall; alſo a pier or jaumb of a 
door or window, comprehending the cham- 
branle, chamfering, &c. | 
PIERCED (with Heralds) is when an or- 
dinary is perforated, or ſtruck thro”, that it 
has, as it were, a hole in it; and the ſhape 
of this piercing muſt be particularly expreſſed 
in blazonry, as ſpuare, &c. 
PIERC'IINGNESS (of pergant, F. and 
neſs) penetrating quality, 
PI'ETY (pretas, L.) godlineſs, dutifulneſs 
to parents, a huſband aud ſuperior relations. 
PIETY, a goddeſs of the Pagans, who 
was adored by them as prefiding over the 
worſhip that was paid unto other deities: ſhe 
K k k 2 allo 
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PI 


Allo was accounted to preſide over the reſpect- 

ful regard and tenderneſs that children ow'd 
to their parents, and over that affection that 
parents ought reciprocally to have for their 
children. 

She has been repreſented after different man- 
ners by the Romans, and by ſome ſhe has been 
ſet out holding her children in her arms, with 
a florl:, that is ſaid to carry its parents about 
in theic old ge, and feeds them, which is a 
ſymbol of piety. . 

There was a temple conſecrated to this 
goddels at Rome, in the conſulſhip of Qyn- 
tus and Attilius, in which was ſet up that 
woman's picture ſo famous for her piety in 
ſuſtaining her mother in priſon with the milk 
of her breaſts, it being built on the place 
where ſhe had been impriſoned, in perpetual 
memory of that filial piety, | 

PIETY ( Hieroglyphically) together with a 
kind and harmleſs nature, was repreſented by 
the elephant; becauſe it is related that he 
worſhips every new moon towards the hea- 
vens, and expreſſes by his outward actions 
ſome ſenſe of a ſupreme being; and becauſe 
he is of ſo harmleſs a n:ture, that he never 
offends creatures that are not hurtful of them - 
ſelves. He will march among innocent lambs, 
without offering the leaſt injury to them; 
but if he be offended, will ſpare nothing, and 
dread no danger to take revenge. It is alſo 
repreſented by a Stork, which ſee, 

PIETY (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 
as a lady with a ſober countenance, holding 
in her right hand a ſword ſtretch'd over an 
altar, and a ſtork in her left hand, with an 
elephant and a child by her ſide, 

PI'/GEON ( Hi-rog!yphically) intimates con- 
tinency, chaſtity, mutual and conjugal love 
becauſe this bird is chaſte in its embraces, and 
extieme loving to each other. Therelore to 

expreſs the tranjports of two amorous perſons, 
the Egyptian prieſts put two pigeons kiſſing 
one another; and they alſo painted a pigeon 
with its rump lifted vp, to ſignify an excellent 
diſpoſition, not ſubject to be inflamel with 
choler, alſo a foul of a meek temper ; becauſe 
naturaliſts do obſerve that this bird has no 
ch:1er. | 

To PIERCE (percer, F.) 
to enter, to force, 

Steed threatens Reed in high and boaſtful 

| neighs, ; 

Piercing the nights dull ear. 

Shale p. Hen. V. 

The 1-ve of money is the root of all evil, 
which, while ſome coveted after, they have 

Piercd themſelves thro* with many ſorrows, 
1 Jim, vi. 10. 

With this fatal ſword, on which. I dy'd, 

1 prerce her open'd back or tender fide. 

Dryden, 


1. to penetrate, 


The glorious temple ſha!) ariſe, 
And with new luſtte prerce the neighb'ring 
{kies, | 


Prior. 


N 


PI | 
2. To touch the paſſions, to affeck. 


Did your letters pierce the queen, 
She read them in my preſence, | 


And now and then an ample tear trill'd down, 


| Sbakel, 
PIETY (pietas, L. piere, F.) 1. Diſcharge 
of duty to God. | 
Till future infancy, baptiz'd by thee, 
Grow ripe in years, and old in piety. 

Prior, 
2. Duty to parents, or thoſe in ſuperior re- 
lation. . 

PIG'MENTS, ſuch prepared materials, 
as painters, diers, and other artificers uſe 
to imitate particular colours; alſo for paint- 
ing glaſs; alſo for counterfeiting precious 
ſtones, 

PIGMY. See Pigmy. 

PILA (in Coinage) is the puncheon or ma- 
trice, which, in the ancient way of coining 
with a hammer, contained the arms and other 
figures, and the inſcriptions, to be ſtruck 
or the reverſe of the coin; alſo from hence 
it may be called the pile, and alſo now the 
head fide of a piece of money we call croſs, 
becauſe in thoſe times there was uſually a 
croſs inſtead of a head, 

PILA (in Ant. Writ.) the arms fide of 2 
piece of money, ſo called, becauſe in ancient 
times this ſide bore an impreſſion of a church 
built on piles. 


Funeral PILE (anciently) a pyramid of 
wood , whereon the bodies of the deceaſed were 
PILE (pile, Dut.) a heap of wood or 
— or other things, laid one above ano- 
ther. | 
PILE (in Heraldry) an ordi- 
nary in form of a point invert- 9 
contracted fiom the chief, and 
terminating in a point towards 
the bottom of the ſhield thus. 
To PILE, to heap up, alſo to ram dow 
oles. 
divided into three parts, the pedeſtal, the 
ſhafts, and the ornaments, - It is a kind of 
round column diſengaged from any wall, and 
made whithout any proportion, being always 
too maſſive or too lender; ſuch as ſupports 
PILLAR (in a figurative ſenſe) ſignifies 
ſupport, . 
PILLAR (in Arebitect.) a kind of irregu- 
lar column, round and inſulated, deviating 
from the proportions of a juſt column. 
of the Yolto, ring, or manage-ground, round 
which a horſe turns, whether there be a 
wooden pillar placed therein or not. 5 
A ſquare PILLAR ( Architecture) is a ma 
five work, called alſo a pier, or piedroit, ſerv- 


laid to be burned. 
ed, or of a ſtake ſharpened, 

PIL'LAR (pilier, F.) a column which 1s 
the vaults of Gothick buildings. 

PILLAR (in the Manage) is the cent'* 
ing to ſupport arches, Sc. 
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Butting PILLAR Architecture) is a but- 
treſs or body of maſonry raiſed to prop or 
ſuſtain the ſhooting of a vault, arch, or other 
work, | 
PILLARS (Hieroglypbically) repreſented 
fortitude and conſtancy, 

PIL/LAR'D, built or ſupported with pil- 
lars. Milton, 

PILLAS/TER 7 (in Arcbitecture) is a kind 

PILAS'TER {& of ſquare pillar, which 
is generally as broad at the top as the bottom, 
and has the ſame meaſure, chapiter and baſe 
with the column, according to the ſeveral 
orders. 

PILLORY (e pilori, F.) was anciently a 

| erected in a croſs road by the lord, with 
bis arms on it, as a mark of his ſignory, and 
ſometimes a collar to tie criminals to; now 
a ſort of ſcaffold for falſe ſwearers, cheats, Sc. 
to ſtand on by way of puniſhment, 

To PIL'LORY ore (pilarier, F.) to ſet one 
on the pillory. | 

PILOSE! (pi/oſus, L.) hairy. 

PIMP'ING (incert. Hiym. but according 
to ſome of Penis, L, a man's yard) procuring 
whores, ſtallions, &c. moſt properly ſpoken 
of men. 

PIMP'ING, ſmall, little. | 

PIM/PERNEL, as herb, 

A PINCH! of pincer, F) a nipping hard, 
Sc. alſo a ſtrait or difficulty. 

PINCHING (with Gardeners) a ſort of 
pruning performed by nipping off the ſprigs, 
&c. of a plant or tree, between the nails 0! 
two fingers, | 

PINE Tree (pirus, L.) 

PINE Tree (emblematically) repreſented 
death; becauſe being once cut it never ſprouts 
again, and becauſe being extraordinary bitter, 
it is reputed to Kill any other plant that joins 
to it. 

PIN'EA a kind of light, porous maſ- | 

PIG'/NES F ſes or lumps, formed of a 
mixture of mercury and filver duſt, from the 
mines of Chili in America. 

To PINION a Perſon, is to bind his hands 
or arms faſt, 

PINK (pingue, F.) a fort of ſmall ſhip, 
maſted and ribd'd like other ſhips, except that 
ſhe is built with a round ſtern, the bends 
and ribs compaſſing ſo, as that her ſides bulge 
out very much. 

PINNATE (pinnatus, L.) deeply jagged 
or indented (ſpoken of the leaves of plants) 
reſembling feathers. 

PIN/NING with Brichlayers) the faſtening 
of tiles together with wooden pins. 

PIN'NER (prob. of pinning) a woman's 
head dreſs, 

PINS, Engliſhmen firſt began to make all 
forts of pins about the beginning of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, which before were ſold 
here by ſtrangers, to the value of 600co 


Pounds fer Annum, 


| Derceto was a goddeſs of the Syrians, 


vas: 


| PIOUSLY (pie, L. picu ement, F.) with 


piety, duty-or loyalty, 

PI'OUSNESS (of pius, L. and neſs) piety, 
| godly diſpoſition. | 

To PIPE (pipan, Sax.) to play on a pipe. 

PIP'KIN (Incert. Etymol.) a ſmall earthen 
veſſel for boiling. | 

 PIQUANTNESS 7 (of piguant, F. and 

PIQUANCY neſs) ſharpneſs, bit» 
terneſs. 

API CCE“, quarrel or ill: will againſt one; 
a grudge, 

To PIQUE (in Muſick Books) is to ſeparate 
or divide each note one from another, in a 
very plain and diſtin manner. 

To PIQUEER'!, See Pickeer, 

To fand on the PIQUET (Military Phraſe) 
is when an horſeman is ſentenced for ſome 
offence to ſtand on the point of a ſtake with 
o e toe, having the contrary hand ty'd up as 
high as it can reach, 

PIRACY (piraterie, F. mwugaleia, Gr.) 
robbing on the ſea. 

PIROUET TE! (in the Manage) a2 

PIROET ! turn or circumvolu- 
tion, which a horſe makes without changing 
his ground. 

PISCI> (on a G/obe) this is that great fiſh, 
which, as the poets. feign, drinks up the 
water that is poured out of Aquarins's urn. 
it is related of this fiſh (as Creſias teſtifies} 
that it was firſt ſeen in the lake not far from 
Bambyces, and that it ſaved Derceto, that 
iel! into the fea by night. They ſay this 
They 
affirm the Piſcis to be the nephew of this 
fiſh ; all which the Syrians wo:ſhipped, and 
placed among the ſtars, 

PISS-A-BED, a flower or plant, Dande- 
lion. 

PISSAPHAL'TUS (Tiood7$paxk!©0-, Gr.) 
a kind of mineral, conſiſting of pitch, and 
the ſlime called Bitumen, imbodied together. 

PISTE!/ (in the Marage) the track or tread 
which a horſe makes upon the ground, 

PIS'TON, a part or member in ſeveral 
machines, as pumps, ſyringes, &c. 

PIT-A-PAT, a beating or throbbing like 
the heart. 

To PIT, to ſink in holes, as in the ſmall 

ox. 

PIT, a hole in which the Scots uſed to 
drown women thieves ; hence the phraſe con- 
demned to the Pit, is the ſame as, with us, 
to ſay, condemned to the Gallows, 

PIT'ANCE (pitantia, L.) a little repaſt, 
or refection of fiſh or ficſh more than the com- 
mon allowance, ; 

PITCH (pic, Sax. pix, L.) a ſticky juice 
or kind of coarſe gum drawn from fatty or 
bituminous woods, eſpecially pines and fir- 
trees. 

It is procured by cleaving the tree into 
ſmall pieces or billets, which being put into a 


| 


| furnace with two openings, in one of which 
the 


P'I 
the fre is made, the heat of which forces 
out the juices, and thro' the other the li- 
quor or pitch is gathered, the ſmoke being 
very intenſe, tinges it of the black colour it 
commonly appears in. 

Some ſay that tar 
runnings, and pitch the Jaſt or worſt. 

The common PITCH, is the liquid Galipot, 
geduced into the form and conſiſtency we ſee 
it, by mixing it with tar while hot. 

Naval PITCH, is that which is drawn 
From old pines, ranged and burnt like char- 


coal, and uſed in pitching of veſſels, 1 


To PITCH pen, to chooſe. 
PITCHINESS (of piccus, L. and neſs) 
itchy quality or condition. 


PITCH'Y (piceus of pix, L.) dawbed with | 


pitch, Cc. 

PIT'EOUSLY (pitoyablement, F.) after a 
Piteous manner. 

PIT'EOUSNESS (piteux, F. and eſs) ſor- 
zineſs, meanneſs. 


PIT'HIAS (with Meterologiſis) the 
PITHI'TES & name of a comet, or ra- 


ther meteor, of the form of a tub: of which 
there are divers kinds, viz. ſome of an oval 
Kgure, others like a tub or barrel ſet perpen- 


dicular, and ſome like one inclined or cut 
ſhort ; others having a hairy train or buſh, 


Sc. | 

PITH'INESS, fulneſs of pith; alſo ſub- 
ſtantialneſs, fulneſs of good matter. 

PITH'LESS, having no pith, 

Pi'THO (of ui, Gr. to perſuade) the 
goddeſs of eloquence or perſuaficn, the ſame 
with the Greeks that the Romans calls Suada 
or Suadela. 

PITIFULLY (pitoyablement, F.) mourn- 
fully, meanly, Sc. 

PIT'IFULNESS (of pitie, F. and fulneſi) 
propenſeneſs to piety, alſo meanneſs. 

PITU'ITARY Gland (Anatomy) a gland 
in the brain, of the fize of a large pea, in 
the Sella of the Os Sphenoides. 

PITU ITOUSNESS (of putuiteux, F. pi- 
tuitoſus, I.. and neſs) ph egmatickneſs. 

PIT'Y (ie, F.) is that tenderneſs and 
concern that is excited in a human breaſt, 
upon beholding the miſeries of our fellow 
creatures, &c, which incites us either to 
comfort thers, as much as we can with con- 
do. ing expreſſions, or to relieve and eaſe them 
in their afflictions and miſeries. This diſ- 
poſition of mind is alſo called Compaſſion or 
Mercy. 

PIV'Or, a ſoct or ſhoe of iron, &c, 
uſually made in a conical form, or terminat- 
ing in a point, whereby a body intended to 
turn round, bears on another fixed at reſt, 
and per forms its circumvolutions. 

PLA'CABLENESS (or placabilis, L. and 
ge /s) eafineis to be appeaſed. | 

PLA'CARD 

PLAC ARI“ S F.) a leat or ſheet of pa- 
per, ſtretched or applied upon à wall or poſt ; 


is the firſt tappings or 
Jof a chambranle, 


| 


( plackaert, Dut. placart, | 


. PL 
in Holland, it is an edi& or 
alſo it is uſed for a writing of ſafe conduct: 


proclamation 


in France, it is a table wherein laws 
&c. are written and hung up, ger ben 

PLACARD (in Archite&ure) the decors. 

tion of the door of an apartment ; confiſting 
* * with its frize or 

gorge, and its corniche ſometim 

with conſoles. hm ae 

PLACE (in Optichs) is the point i 
the eye —— 8 „ 

PLACE (with Naturatifls) is ſometimes 
taken far that portion of infinite ſpace which 
is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended within the 
material world, and which is thereby diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the expanſion, 

PLACE of Radiation (in Opticks) is the 
interval or ſpace of a medium or tranſpa- 
rent body, through which any viſible object 
radiates, 

PLACE (with Philoſophers) that part 
of immoveable {pace which any body po. 
OO pa | ANY body poſ 

PLACE of the Sun or Planet (Asten. ) i 
that degree of the ecliptick reckoned from 
the beginning of Aries, which is cut by the 
planet's circle of longitude, 

Eccentrick PLACE (of a Planet in its or- 
bit) is the place or point of its orbit where- 
8 planet would appear, if ſeen from the 
un. 

Heliocentrick PLACE (of a Planet) is the 
point of the ecliptick, to which a planet 
viewed from the ſun is referred. 

Genxentrick PLACE (of a Planet) is that 
point of the ecliptick, to which a planet 
viewed from the earth is referred. 

PLACE of Arms (in a City) is a large open 
ſpot of ground, where the garriſon holds its 
rendezvous upon reviews, and in caſes cf 


| alarm, and to receive orders from the gover- 


nor, 

PLACE of Arms (in a Siege) is a large 
place covered from the enemy, where the 
ſoldiers are kept ready to ſuſtain thoſe who 
work in the trenches, and to be commanded 
to places where they arg wanted. 

PLA'CES (with Arithmeticiams) as the 
Place of Units, in a number which conſiſts 
of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or more places, that which 
is the outermoſt towards the right hand 1s 
called the place of units, &c. 

PLACES (with Grammarians) are et)“ 
mology and words derived from the fame 
root, which, in the Latin, are called Corj#- 

ates. 

PLACES (with Legicians) are univerſal 
terms, Genus, Spectes, Difference, Property, 
Accident, Definition, Diviſion. 

PLACES (in Metaphyſichs) 


are certain 


general terms agreeing to all beings, to whi 

ſeveial arguments are annexed, as Cauſes, Ef- 

fecit, the While, Part, oppoſite terms. 
PLACIDNESS (placiditas, L.) peacead e- 


neſs, quiet neſs. 
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FOND in Architeure) the eeil - 
| . — of a aa, ——— 
Jt be flat or arched, lined with plaſter or joi- 
ner's work, and frequently enriched with 
paintings; alſo the bottom of the projecture 
of the larmier of the corniche, called alſo 
the Soft. ; 

pLA GU, vexatious, tormenting, &c. 

PLAICE, a fiſh. 

PLAIN (planus, L.) 1. Smooth, level, 
flat, free from protuberances, or excreſcencies. 
In this ſenſe, eſpecially in philoſophical writ- | 
ings, it is frequently written plane, as a plane 
ſuperfi ces. 


Thy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer, 
To turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, to make the ſurface 
plain Dryden. 
2, Void of ornament, fimple, 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a 
ſhow, Dryden, 
2. Artleſs, not ſubtle, not ſpecious, not 
learned, ſimple. 
My heart was made to fit and pair within, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs 
tenderneſs, Ro aue. 


Muſt then at once, the character to ſave, 
The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? 


Pope, 


4. Mere, bare, 


Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 
Turn'd criticks, and prov'd plain fools at 
laſt, Pope. 

A PAIN (planities, L.) an even, flat, low 
ground, 

PLAIN (in Heraldry) it is an axiom, that | 
the plainer the coat, the nearer to antiquity, | 

Thoſe are plain coats that are leaſt incum- 
bred with abundance of figures, and which 
have nothing in them but what is natural. 

And as the ſource of a river, though ever 
ſo ſmall, is the nobleſt part of it, notwith- 
tanding the ſame, by running far, be grown 
treat; ſo the firſt arms given to virtuous per- 
ſons, as a diſtinctive mark or perpetual cha- 
racter of their nobility, are nobler than thoſe 
that have many charges; becauſe they are 
more agreeable to the nature of things; and 
it is a maxim in heraldry, that be 4ubo bears 
leaſt is moſt, 

PLAIN Number (Arith,) a number that 
may be produced by the multiplication of two 
numbers, one into another, 

PLAIN Place (in ancient Geometry) a geo- 


circle, in oppoſition to a ſolid place, which 
was an ellipfis, parabola, and hyperbola. 
PLAIN Problem (with Mathemat.) ſuch a 
one as cannot be ſolved geometrically ; but 
by the interſection either of a right line or 


a circle, or of the circymferences of two 
6eckes, 


F.E 


| PLAININESS (of planus or plain and neſs) 
evenneſs ; alſo unadornedneſs ; alſo mani- 
feſtneſs. 

PLAIN'LY, evenly, Cc. manifeftly, fin- 
cerely, intelligibly, 
PLAI'STERERS were 
incorporated about the 
year 1500. Their army 
are Azare on a chevron 
| ingrail'd Or, between a 
| trowel and two hatchets 

handles of the ſecond. 
Heads Argent in chief, 
and a treble bruſh in baſe 
proper, à roſe Gules, ſeeded Or, entres two 
| Fliwwers-de-lis of the firſt, The creſt a dexter 
arm and hand, holding a hatchet proper, The 
ſupporters two Epimachus's, their necks 
purſted, and the flip of their bellies Or, beak- 
ed Sable, and wings extending upwards Gules. 
T heir hall is on the north fide of Aadle- Street 
near Philip Lane, London. 

PLAN (with Archite&s, &c.) is a draught 
of a building, ſuch as it appears on the 
ground; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, and 
diſtribution of its areas into its apartments, 
rooms, paſſages, &c. 

Geometrial PLAN, is one in which the 
ſolid and vacant parts are repreſented in their 
natural proportion, 

Rais'd PLAN, is one where the elevation 
or upright is ſhown upon the geomerrical plan, 
ſo as to hide the diſtribution. 

Perſpeftive PLAN, is one conducted and 
exhibited by degradations or diminutions, ac- 
cording to the rules of perſpective. 

PLANGE'RE (in Arcbitecture) the under 
part of the corona or drip; making the ſupe- 
rior part of the cornice between two cy ma- 
tiums. 

PLANE (ylanus, L.) a plain ſurface, all 
whoſe parts lie even between its extremitiss 3 
alſo a joiner's tool, 

Obfective PLANE (in Perſpective) is any 
plane fituate in the horizontal plane, whoſe 
repreſentation in perſpective is required. 

PLANE 2 (in Fortification) a draught re- 

PLAN 8 preſenting a work, as it would 
appear on the plain field, if it were cut off 
level with the ground, fo as to ſhew the 
length of its lines, the angles and diſtances 
between them, the breadth and thickneſs of 
the moats, ramparts, breaſt- work, &c, 

PLAN'ET (Nanu, of mhayw, Gr, to 
err or wander) a wandering ſtar, 

PLA'NETS, are wandering ftars or bo- 
dies: their ſecond or proper motions from 
welt to eaſt are not regular as thoſe of the 
other ſtars are, nor do they always keep at the 
ſame diſtance one from the other ; but are 
ſometimes nearer and ſometimes farther oft, 
and ſometimes joined, being obſerved under 
the ſame point of Heaven, and ſometimes 
| Oppolite, | 
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Some turn about on their axis, at ſeveral 
times; and theſe planets, which may be 
imagined to be like our earth, are opaque 
bodies, and reflect it; for there is none of the 
planets, except the ſun, that ſhines with his 
own light, but he enlightens the planets. 

The planets are lower than the fix'd ſtars, 
This appears, in that they ſometimes eclipſe 
them and hid their light from us. 

There is a great difference between the 
planets as to their luſtre. The Sun appears 
of a gold colour; the Moon of a filver colour; 
Venus very white, brillant, and luminous; 
Jupiter is not ſo white and luminous; Sa- 
turn appears of a pale lead colour, and does 
not ſeem to ſhine; Mars is as red as fire, and 
glances very much; Mercury is of a bright 
filver colour, and glances but little, is not of- 
ten ſeen in our climate, becauſe of the obli- 
quity of the ſphere, and he being near the 
ſun, for which reaſon he is always obſcured 
by, or plunged in its rays, or the vapours of 
the horizon ; but it is frequently ſeen in the 
torid zone, becauſe in thoſe places the ſphere 
is not in ſo oblique a poſition, 

The planets are diſtinguiſhed into great and 
ſmall. 5 

The greater are in number ſeven, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
and the on; the ſmaller planets are in 
number nine, four of which are called Ju- 
piter's Satellites, and turn about Jupiter, and 
the other five revolve about Saturn. 

PLANIMET'/RICAL, pertaining to the 
menſuration of plain ſurfaces. 

PLANIPET/ALOUS Flower (of planus, 
L. and WIr aN, Gr. a leaf) flat leaved, as 
when theſe ſmall flowers are hollow only at 
the bottom, but are flat upwards, as in Dan- 
delion, Succery, &c. 

PLANK ING (planchant, F.) flooring or 
covering with planks. 

PLANUO convex Glaſs, is a glaſs, one of 
whoſe ſurface is convex, and the other plain. 

PLANT. (planta, L.) is a general name 

under which are compriſed all vegetable bodies, 
as trees, ſhrubs, and herbs; it is an crganical 
body conſiſting of a root, and probably a ſeed, 
producing uſually leaves, a ſtem, branches, 
and flowers. 
PLANTATTION, a ſpot of ground, which 
ſome planter or perſon arrived in a new colony, 
pitches on to cultivate and till for his own 
ule, 

PLANT!ING (with Architects) ſignifies 
the diſpoling the firſt courſes of ſolid tone on 
the maſonry of the foundation, laid level ac- 
cording to the meaſures with all poſſible ex- 
actnels. | 

PLASH'ING (with H:/>an,) bending and 
interweaving the buughs in hedges to thicken 
them. 

PLASH'Y, full of plaſhes, puddles, or 
Randing waters, 


— — 


lifts or fillets, 


| more) the conſtellation in the 


FPLA'STER of Paris, a feſſil ſtene of the | 


ö 


« 
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nature of a lime ſtone, uſed in mould. 
ing, making ſtatues, building, and many 
other uſes. 
PL AT- BAND (with Gardeners) a border, 
or bed of flowers along a wall, or the fide of 2 


parterre. 
PLAT-BANDS 


of Flutings ( Arcbit.) the 
between the flutings of columng 
of the Tonick, Corinthian and Compoſite order, 

PLATED, covered over with a plate f 
metal. 

PLATFOND (in ArchiteFure) the cieling 
or roof of a chamber or other room, &c, the 
ſame as ſoff:t. 

PLATON'IC Love (fo called of Plan, 
the divine philoſopher) a pure ſpiritual affec. 
tion, ſubſiſting between the different ſexes, 
abſtracted from all carnal appetites and ſrui- 
tion, regarding no other object but the mind 
and its beauties z conſiſting in contemplation 
and ideas of the mind; or between perſons 
of the ſame ſex, it is a fincere diſintereſted 
friendſhip, abſtracted from any ſelfiſh views, 

PLATONICK (of Plato) pertaining to 
Plato and his doctrines. 

PLA'TONISM, the doctrine and ſenti- 
ments of Plato and his followers, in reſpe& 
to philoſophy. 

PLA'TONIST, one that holds the tenets 
or principles of Plato. 

PLATOON (in Mill. affairs) a ſmall 
ſquare body of 40 or 50 men, drawn cut of 
a battalion of foot, and placed between the 
ſquadrons of horſe to ſuſtain them; or in 
ambuſcades, ſtreights, or defiles, Cc. F. 

PLAU'SIBLENESS (of plauſubilr:, L. and 
neſs) plauſible quality, deſervingnels ot ap- 
plauſe; alſo the ſeeming fair and honeſt. 

PLAY'ER (plegeine, Sax.) an aQor, 
Sc. 

PLAY'SOM (of plæ From, Sax.) ben 
or diſpoſed to play. 

PLAY'SOMNESS, addictedneſs to play: 

PLEAD'ING (plaidant, F.) putting in! 
plea in law ; alſo alledging, pretending- 

PLEAS'/ANCE, pleaſantneſe, Pleaſat 
humour. 

PLEAS'ANTNESS (qualits plaiſarte, f. 
delightfulneſs. 

PLEAS'ANTRY, a pleaſant joke, mitt 
&c. | 

PLEAS'ING (placens, L..) affording pi 
ſure, ſatisfation. a 1 

PLEAS'INGNESS (of plaiſant, F. 
nejs) pleaſurable quality. 

"PLEAS'URE Uplathr, F.) the effect + 
ſenſation or perception agreeable to the mM" 
or the ſatisfaction of ſome appetite 3 cat 
joy, delight, diverſion z alſo good turns, lt 
vice, kindneſs, will. 

PLEAS'UR ABLENESS, 
divertingneſs. 

PLEIA DES (emanates, 


agreeablereſi 


of echte, Of 
neck called the 
mots 
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than the Illades, which by it is collected into, 
ſeven ſtars. They ſay they are according to 
the number of the daughters of Atlan. But 
there are not ſeven but only fix viſible; of 
which this reaſon is given, they ſay that fix 
of them were married to gods, but the ſe- 
venth te a mortal. That Jupiter lay with 
three of them; of which Electra brought 
forth Dardanus, Maja, Mercury, 1 aygete, 
Lacedæ mon. Two were married to Neptune; 
Alcyone, on which he begat Huren, and Celeno, 
on which he begat Leucum, Sterope Was 
joined to Mars, on which Oenomaus was be- 
gotten; but Merope was married to ig bus, 
who was a mortal, and thence is become ob- 
ſcure. They are very famous among men, 
bcauſe they intimate the ſeaſon of the year. 

PLE!NARINESS (of plenus, L. and neſs) 
fullneſs, 

PLENIPO,, a plenipotentiary. - 

PLENIP'OTENCE ( plena potentia, L.) 
full power, | 

PLENIP/OTENT, having full or ample 
power. i Milton, «| 

PLENIPOTEN'TIARY, pertaining to 
full power. 

PLEN'TEOUSLY (of pleniſfime, L.) a- 
bundantly. 

PLEN'TEQUSNESS (plenitas, L.) plenty. 

PLENTIFUL (of plenitas, L. and pull, 
Sax.) abundant. | 

PLENITIFULNESS (of Plenitas, L. and 
neppe, Sax.) plenty. 

PLE'NUM (with Pbilaſepbert) a fullneſs, 
a term uſed to fignify that ſtate of things 
wherein every part of ſpace er extenſion is 
ſuppoſed to be full of matter, in oppoſition 
to Vacuum, or a ſpace devoid of all mat- 
ter, L. 

PLE/ONASM (watovaoju;, of wiiovdtu, 
Gr, to ſuper-abound) this figure conſiils in the 
uſing more words than are neceſſary, as when 
2 perſon ſays, I did ſuch a thing with mine 
n hands, where the word own is ſuper- 
abundant, 


PLETHORET'ICK 7 ( ee, Gr.) 
PLETHOR'ICAL troubled with a 
plethory. | 


PLEU/RORTHOPNO'EA (of nie, 
a pleuriſy, ode, ſtraight, en, Gr. breadth) 
4 diſeaſe in the fide, when the perſon af- 
flicted cannot breathe unleſs he fits upright. 

PLYANTNESS (of plant, F. and neſs) 
flexibility. 

PLINTH of a Statue ( Archit.) a baſe or 
ſtand, either flat, round, or ſquare, ſerving 
to ſupport a ſtatue, SS. | 

PLINTH (in ArchiteF.) a flat ſquare 
member, otherwiſe called the flipper, which 
ſerves for the foundation of the baſe or foot 
of a pillar. Alſo. the Abacus or upper part 
of the Tuſcan pillar, is ſo called by Vitruvius; 
alſo a thick wall, in which there are two or 


three rows of brick placed, in form of a 


plat · band. * | 
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PLINTH (of the Capital) a member a« 
bout the chapiter of a plat-band of a pillar, 
like the Abacus of the Tiſcan pillar 

PLINTH of a wall (Architecture) two or 
three rows of bricks advancing out of the 
wall ; or any flat high moulding, ſerving in 
a front wall to mark the floors, and to ſuſ- 
tain, the eaves of a wall, and the larmier of 
a chimney, 

PLOT (with Surv:yors) the plan or 
draught of any parcel of ground, ſurvey'd 
and laid down in its proper dimenſions, | 

PLOT (in Dramatick Peetry) the knot or 
intrigue, which makes the difficulty, and 
embarraſſes the piece in either a comedy or 
tragedy, | 

PLOT'TER, a conſpirator, &c. 

PLOT!TING (in Surzeying) the art of 
deſcribing or laying down on paper the ſeveral 
angles and lines of a tract of ground ſur- 
veyed, | | , 

PLOT'TON (of peloton, F. a clew or bot» 
tom of thread, alſo ſuch a knot of men) a 
{mall ſquare body of muſketeers, drawn out of 
a body of infantry, when they ſorm the 
hollow ſquare to ſtrengthen the angles; a 
platoon. 

PLOUGH-ALMS, a penny which every 
ploughman anciently paid to the church, 

PLOUGH'ING (of ploger, Dan.) turning 
up the ground with a plough. 

2 PLOUGH'MAN (of plog, Dan. and (Man, 
ax. | 

PLOUGH-SHARE (g, Dan. and 
rem, Sax.) the iron of a plough. 

PLOU'GH-STAFF (pleg, Dan. and prap, 
Sax.) the handle. o 
: PLOU'GH- TAIL (plog, Dan. and z&3l, 

ax, \ 

PLOU'GH-LAND, as much arable land 
as one plough could plough in a year. This 
in the beginning of the reign of Richard I. 


was accounted 69 acres, and in the gth of tha 


ſame king 100 acres. 

PLOW Bote (old Rec.) a right of tenants 
to take wood to 1epair ploughs, carts and 
harrows, and for making forks, rakes, Ce. 

PLUM (with Botan.) in a large ſenſe, fig» 
nifies any fleſhy fruit, containing one ſeed in- 
cloled in a hard ſtony ſhell, as apricocks, 
peaches, cherries, Cc. 

PLUMBER (of plumbarius, L.) a worker 
in, or maker of leaden veſſels. 

Plumbers were incorpo- 
rated Anno 1611. Their 
arms are Or, on a chev- 
ron, between a mallet 
Sable and two plummets 
Azure in chief, and a 
level of the ſecond in 
baſe, two ſoldering irons 
in Saltire, entres a cut- 
ting Kknif, and a ſhave hook Argent. The 
creſt, Juſtice with a ſword in her cight hand, 
and a balance in the left, ſtanding on a foun- 

L11 tain 
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tain of the fourth, where are the words, 
Juſtitia Pax, The motto is, In God is all 
our hope. Their hall is on the eaſt fide of 
Dowgate Hill. 
PLUMB'ERY, the trade of making leadeh 


veſſels. . 
PLUMB'ING, trying by a plummet or 
plumb line. - 


PLU'/MIPEDE (þlumipes, L.) having fea- 
thered feet. 

W. b (plumoſus, L.) full of fea» 
thers. 

PLUM PN ESS (probably of pomum, L. 
or pomme, F. an apple, 9. d. full or round 
as an apple, Sinner) fullneſs and roundneſs 
in ſleſh. ; 

PLUNDER ( nder, Dan.) ſpoil taken in 
war. i 

PLUNDERING (of plundrer, Dan.) ſpoil- 
ing, taking away by violence. 

To PLUNGE (plonger, F.) 1. To put 
ſuddenly under water, or under any thing 
ſuppoſed to be liquid. 


Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf ſhe 
ſprings, | 
But ſhoots along ſupported on her wings. 
| Dryden. 
2. To put into any ſtate ſuddenly. 
I mean to plunge the boy in pleaſing ſleep, 
And raviſh'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep. 
Dryden, 
3. To hurry into diſtreſs. 
O conſcience! into what abyſs of fears 
And horrors haſt thou driv'n me? out of 
which 
I find no way; ſrom deep to deeper plung' d. 
| ilton. 
4. To force in ſuddenly, This word, to 
what action ſoever * be applied, commonly 
expreſſes either violence and ſuddenneſs in the 
agent, or diſtreſs in the patient. 


At this ad vanc'd, and ſudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus' boſom plung d the ſword, 
Dryden. 


To PLUNGE, to fink ſuddenly into wa- 
ter, to dive, 
His courſer plung'd, 
And threw him off; the waves whelm'd 
over him, 


And helpleſs in his heavy arms he drown'd. 
| | Dryden. 


PLU!TO (me., Cr. f. e. riches, be- 


cauſe all wealth or riches is fetched or ſought 
for out of the bowels of the earth,) 
PLUTO (according to che Pagan Theology) 
was the ſon of Saturn and Ops, Some au- 
thers write, that he having aſſiſted Jupiter 
in his wars, upon the diviſion of the world, 
had the Zaftern countries and the lower parts 
of Aſia for, his lot, having Hain, &c. for 
his empire, living in Iberia, near the Pyre- 
can mountains; Which being a country ſer- 


| 


tile both in proviſions and minerals, he might 
probably come to be accounted the god of 
riches, 

The ancients imagin'd his regions were un. 
der the earth, and that he was the ruler of 
the dead, and that all their ſouls deſcended 
to him, and that being in his pofſefion, he 
bound them with chains and delivered them to 
be try d by judges, and then diſpenſed to them 
rewards and puniſhments, according to every 
one's deſerts, | 

He was therefore called the infernal Ju- 
piter, and oblations were made to bim b 
the living for the ſouls of their deccaſed 
friends.. 

His proper offerings were black bulls, the 
ceremonies were performed in the night, it 
not being lawful to ſactifice to him by day. 
1 hey imagined that he hated the light, and 
trembled when there was any earthquake, for 
fear the earth ſhould open and let in the 
light, | | 

He is repreſented riding in a chariot of ebony, 


drawn by four black horſes, named Orpbereus, 
PF Aibon, Nycteus and Alaſtor, ſometimes h la- 


ing a ſceptre, at other times a wand, with 
which he drives the dead to Hell, At other 
times with a bunch of keys in his hand, in- 
timating that the key of death was in his 
cuſtody, and that the horſes ran thro' the 4 
ages of men. Sometimes he was crown d 
with cypreſs, and that tree was dedicated to 
him, and boughs of it were carricd at fune- 
rals; becauſe this tree being cut down never 
ſhoots again, Hs attendants were, the three 
headed dog Cerberus, the three Furies, the 
three Harpies, and the three Parcæ. 

It is thought that Pluto was the firſt that 
invented funeral ceiemonies for the dead, 
which gave the ignorant occaſion to make 
him the god of Hell, 

They had a notion, that his whole region 
was waſh'd with huge and rapid rivers ; Ceq- 
tus, that falls with an impetuous roaring 
Phlegeten, which rolls with a fierce current 
of flames, and the Acberuſien fen, dreadful for 
its ſtench and filthineſs. When Charon wafts 
over ſouls in his naſty boat, Cerberus ſalutes 
them with terrible howlings, and the Fr: 
ſhake their ſerpentine locks at them. 

They tell us, that Plate, being brother 
to Jupiter, and the richeſt of all the gods, 
was diſturbed that none of the goddeſſes wou!d 
have him, by reaſon of the deformity of his 
perſon, and the darkneſs of his kingdom; 
and therefore took the opportunity to get 
into his chariot, and arriving in Sicily, chanced 
to ſee Projerpine, as ſhe was gathering flowers 
in the meadows, and forcing her into his 
chariot, drove to the river Chemarus, from 
whence: was a paſſage under ground to his 
regions. | 

The mythologiſts, by Pluto underſtand the 
earth, whoſe natural powers and faceſtics 


are under his direction. By Preſerpine they 


underttaud 


tient! 
from 
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before it can be nouriſhed by it. 


e is by the poets called the god of Hell and 
es; and is fabled to be lame when he 


painting, Sc. blind; becauſe for the moſt 


juſt: but 
riches afterwards fell indifferent ly to the ſhare 


it, and made it appear that poverty was the 
miſtreſs of arts, ſciences and virtues, which 
would be in danger of being loſt, if all men 
were rich: but thoſe arguments not prevail- 
ing, P/utus is ſent to have recovered his fight 
in Æſculapius's temple, and thence, ſays this 
comical author, 
other gods, and thoſe of Jupiter himſeit we: e 
abandoned, no body ſacrificing to any other 
than the god Putus, 


of pluvialis, L. i. e. rainy, becauſe it delights 
in places wet with ſhowers of rain and marſhy 


tiently worn by ecclefiaſticks, to defend them 


giving way, alſo attending at a place to be 
. employ'd, as watermen, porters, Sc. alſo a 
doing any thing induſtriouſly. 


plies or waits at a certain place to be hired or 
employed, as watermen, porters, @&c, or 
whores at a bawdy-houſ-, or elſewhere, 


of wind, breath, ſpirit. 


Ai,, Gr. of the air, or the laws 
wherein that fluid is condenſed, rarified, @c,) 
the doctrine of the gravitation and preſſure of 
elaſtick or compreſſible fluids, 


are made in the exhauſted receiver of the air 


pump, in order to diſcover the ſeveral proper- 
ties of the air and its influence on other bo- 


doctrine of ſpirits, as God, angels, the hu- 


Gnderftand the ſeed or grain of fruits or corn, 
which muſt be received into it, and hid there 


' PLUTUS; ſome ſuppoſe him a different 
god from Pluto, but others ſay he is the ſame. 


Wes towards a perſon, but winged when he 
from him; becauſe riches come flow':y, 
if go away apace. He is alſo repreſented in 


part, he comes to them that is moſt unwor- 
; 85 4 
Ariſiophanus ſays, that having at firſt a 
good eye-fight, he ſtuck to no body but the 
Jupiter depriving him of his ſight, 
both of the good and bad. 


A deſign was formed for the recovery of 
Pluto's ſight; but Penia and Poverty oppoſed 


the temples and altars of 


PLU VIAL, the prieſt's veſtment or cope. 
PLUVIA'LIS, a plover, a bird ſq called 


!aces, 
PLUVIA'LE, a fort 0” hoed or cloak an 


from the rain. 
PLY/ING (prob. of pliant, F.) bending, 


PLY'ER (of plier or empty, F.) one who 


PNEU MA (Teva, Gr.) a putt or blaſt 


 PNEUMAT'ICK Engine, an air pump. 
See Pump. 
PNEUMAT'ICKS (pneumatica, L. of 


PNEUMATUICAL Experiments, ſuch as 


dies. 


PNFUMAT'ICKS (with Sch»olmen) the 


man mind, &c. 
PNEUMATOCE'LE (muevualonnan, of 
i, Wind, and an, a rupture, Gr.) a 
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flatulent or windy hernia, or tumour of the 
membranes of the teſticles, proceeding from 
pent-up vapours, and attended with a tenſive 
pain. . 
PNEUMATOMA'CHI (of ,s, ſpi 
rit, and ARK , Gr. to fight againſt or oppoſe) 
heretick+s, ſo called from their oppofing the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, and placing him 
in«the number of creatures. | 


PNEUMATOL/OGIST (of myzwua, the 


1 ſpirit or breath, gnd Xiyw, Gr.) one that 


treats of ſpirits, breath, &c. 

PNEUMATOS'OPHY (of Ty:vuwa, and 
copia, Gre wiſdom) the ſame as Pneumate- 
log y. 

PNEUMON'ICS (mrtvpdlina, Cr.) medi- 
eines good againſt diſeaſes of the lungs, where 
the reſpiration is affected. 

POACHIER (of pocher, F.) a deſtroyer 
of game by illegal methods. 

POCKIETTING (of pech, Sax. a pocket) 
putting into the pocket. 

POCKWOOD- Ve, an Indian tree, the 
wood of which is uſed by phyſicians. 

POCKINESS {of pocca, and nere, Sax.) 
pocky ſtate or condition, 

POCONIS (of Virginia and Maryland) a 
root peculiar to thoſe places, of admirable 
efficacy to aſſwage ſwellings and aches. 

POE'SY pecſis, L. of mwiinoic, of motw, 
Gr. to make, frame or invent) the work of 
a poet, the art of compoſing poems, or pieces 
in verſe. 

POETICAL Fuftice (in the Drama) is uſed 
to fignify a diſtribution of rewards and puniſh» 
ments to the ſeveral perſons, at the cataſtro- 
phe or cloſe of a piece, anſwerable to the 
ſeveral characters in which they have ap- 

ared. 

To POET!ICIZE (poetiſer,. F.) to act 
the poet, to compoſe poems. | 

POUYNANTNESS of poignant, F. and 
neſs) ſharpneſs, ſatyricalneſs. 

POIN/SON (pornſon, F.) a little ſharp- 
pointed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, which 
the horſeman holds in the right hand, to 
prick a leaping horſe in the croup, &c. to 
make him yerk out behind. 

To POINT (peinter, F.) to make ſharp 
at the end; alſo to diſtinguiſh writing, Cc. 
by points. 

A POINT (in Geometry) according to 


divifib.e. | 

A POINT (by Geametricians) is ſuppoſed to 
be that which has neither breadth, length, 
nor thickneſs, but is indiviſible. 

To POINT at or to, to direct to, or ſhew 
by the finger extended. 

POINT (en , L.)an inflant moment, 
Se. as at the paint of death, Cc. 

POINT (in Astronomy, a term applied to 
certain parts or places, marked in the heavens, 
and diſtinguiſhed by proper epithets, as, 

Ca. diaal POINTS (Aen. and Geopr.) 


| 
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the four grar d diviſions of the horizon, Paſt, 
Weſt, North aà d South. 

Solſtitia / POINTS (Agron. ) are the points 
wherein the equator and ecliptick interſect, 
called the North and South points, and the 
interſections of the hotizon with the prime 
vertical, called the Eaft and ef. 

Vertical POINTS ( Aftron.) are the Zenith 
and Nadir. 

POINT (of Diſtance) is a point in the 
Horizontal line, ſo far diſtant from the prin- 
cipal point, as the eye is remote from the 
ſame, 

POINT of Divergence, of a concave glaſs, 
is the ſame as virtual Focus. 

POINT of a contrary Flexure (in Geom.) is 
the point of a curve, wherein it is bent or 
in flected to a part, contrary to that it tended 
to before. 

POINT (in Heraldry) is when two piles are 
born in a coat of arms, ſo as to have their 
points meet together in any parts of the 
eſcutcheon. 

POINT inverted ( Heraldry) iz when a 
point deſcends from the chief downwards; 
poſſeſſing two thirds of the chief; but dimi. 
niſhing as it approaches the point of the 
eſcutcheon. 

POINT in Band (in Heraldry) is when 

POINT in Bar 5 the point is placed tranſ- 
verſe in the fituation of a bend or bar. 

POINT (in Horſemanſhip) a horſe is ſaid 
to make a point, when working upon volts, 
he does not obſerve the round regularly, but 
putting a little out of his ordinary ground, 
makes a ſort of angle or point by his circu - 
lar tread. 

POINT (in Mufick) a mark or note anci- 
ently uſed to diſtinguiſh the tones. 

To fail upon a POINT, is to ſail by the 
mariner's compaſs, 

POINT (with Nawigators) a term uſed 
for a cape or head land, jetting out into the 
ſea, when two points of land are in a right 
Jine againſt each other, ſo as the innermoſt is 
hindred from being ſeen by the outermoſt, 
they ſay they are one in another, 

POINT (in Poetry) briſk, lively turn 
or conceit, uſually found at the cloſe of an 
epigram. | ; ; 

POINT ef Diſperfon (in Opticks) is that 
wherein the rays begin to diverge z commoin- 
ly called the virtual focus, : 

POINT of Reflection (in Opticks) is a point 
on the ſurface of a glaſs or other body, whence 
a ray is reflected. 

POINT of RefraGion (in Opticks) is the 
ſurface of a glaſs or other refracting ſurface, 
wherein the refraction is effected. 

POINT of Sight (in Perſpefive) is a point 
en a plane marked ont by a right line, drawn 
from the perpendicular to the plane. 
POINT of Vie (in Perſpective) is a 
point at diſtance from a building or other ob- 


| 


— 
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jet, wherein the eye has the moſt advants. 
geous view or proſpect of the ſame. 

POINT (in Phyficks) is the ſmalleſt or leaſt 
ſenſible object of ſight, mark'd with a pen 
point of a compaſs, or the like. ; 

POINT/ED (in Heraldry) as a croſs point. 
el, is that which has the extremities turn'g 
off into points by ſtraight lines. 


POINTING (with Navigators) is the 
marking what point or place a ſhip is upon * 


chart. 

POINTS (with Grammar.) comma's /) 
ſemicolons (3), colons (:) periods (.), points 
of admiration (1), of interrogation ( ?), &c, 

POINTS (in Hebrew) are certain charac- 
ters, which, in the writings of that language, 
ſerve to make the vowels, and are moſily 
but a ſort of points. | 


POINTS (in Heraldry) the Tr 
points of an eſcutcheon are the H 
ſeveral different parts of it, de- F 
noting the local poſitions of any N 
figure: of theſe there are nine AOP 


principal enes, D ſhews the 
dexter chief, C the preciſe middle chief, $ 
the finiſter chief, H the honour point, F the 
feſſe point, N the nombril point, A the 
dexter, and P the ſiniſter baſe. 

Heralds ſay, that an eſcutcheon repreſent; 
the body of a man, and the points ſignified by 
letters, denote the principal parts of the body; 
ſothat DCS, that mark out the three points 
of the chief, repreſent the head of a man, 
in which refide the ſenſe, the memory, and 
the judgment. H, repreſents the neck, and 
is called the honour point, becauſe chains of 


| gold ; &c. are for honours ſake put about the 


neck by princes. F, being the center, denotes 
the heart of man, being the moſt exquiſite 
and conſiderable part, in which courage and 
generoſity reſide. N, the nombril point, te- 
preſents the naval, which being the part by 
which we received nouriſhment in our mothers 
womb, intimates, that if perſons defire to 
be eſteemed, they muſt receive the nouriſh=" 
ment of virtue. A, repreſents the right bee 
or flank, which is the moſt honourable, in 
that it is the part moſt expoſed to danger. , 
denotes the left ſide gr flank. O, the legs, 
which are an emblem of the conſtancy aid 
ſteadineſs a man ought to uſe upon all turns 
of fortune, 

Croſs Fourchee de trois 
POINTS, is according as 
repreſented in the elcut- 
cheon. 

POISE (Poids, F.) weight. 

POI'SONING, by a ſtatute in the times of 
Henry VIII. was made high treaſon ; after 
the repealing of that Jaw the puniſhmeot in 
Aited was, to be put alive into a cau:dron © 
water and to be boiled to death; but now 
is on'y hanging, it being felony without 
the benefit of the clergy. POIS- 
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POISONOUSNESS (of empoiſonne, F. 
and neſs) poiſonous quality, 

POKER, an inſtrument to ſtir the fire. 

POLA'QUE, a ſort of ſhip or ſea veſſel 
uſed in the Mediterranean. 

PO'LARNESS (of polaris, L. and neſs) the 
quality of a thing conſidered as having poles ; 
alſo the property of the load-ſtone, in point- 

to the poles of the world, 

POLES of the Horizon ( Aſtron.) are the 
points called Zenith and Nadir. 

POLE (pole, Sax.) a long tick. 

POLE (in Sphericks) is a point equally diſ- 
tant from every part of the circumference of 
a greater circle of the ſphere, as the center 
is from a plain figure. 

POLES (in Magneticks) are two points in a 
load · ſtone, correſponding to the poles of the 
world, the one pointing to the North and the 
other to the South, 

POLES of the Ecliptick or Zodiack ( Aftron.) 
are points in the ſolſtitial colours, 23 degrees 
30 minutes diſtant from the poles of the 
world, thro* which all the circles of longi- 
tude paſs. 

PO'LE-ST AR (with Aftron, &c,) is a ſtar 
in the tail of the little-bear, (which is a con- 
ſtellation of ſeven ſtars) and is very near the 
exact north pole of the world. 

POLEM'IC (of ue, Gr, war) per- 
taining to controverſy or diſpute. 

POLEMOS/COPE ( wixru®, and 
exoniw, Gr. to view) in opticks is a kind of 
crooked or oblique proſpective glaſs, con- 
trived for ſeeing of objects that do not lye di- 
rely before the eye. 

To POLISH (polio, L. polir, F.] 1. To 
ſmooth, to brighten by attrition, to gloſs, 


Pygmalion, with fatal art, 
Poliſþ'd the form that ſtung his heart. 


Granwil, 


2. To make elegant of manners, 
Studious they appear, 
Of arts that poliſb life, inventors rare. 
| Milton, 
To POLISH, to anſwer to the act of 
poliſhing, to revive a gloſs. 
POLISH (poli, poliffure, F.) 1. Artifi- 
cial gloſs, brightneſs given by attrition, 
Another priſm of clearer glaſs and better 
poliſp ſeemed free from veins. 
Newt . Opticks, 
3. Elegance of manners, 
What are theſe wond'rous civilizing arts, 
This Roman poliſh, and this ſmooth beha- 
viour 
That render man thus tractable and tame? 
| Addiſon's Cato, 
.POLISHER, the perſon or inſtrument that 
gives a gloſs. * > 
I confider a human ſoul without education, 
like marble in the quarry, which ſhews none 


of its inherent beauties, till the fill of the | 
| 


— 


| 8 fetches out the colours. 
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: Addiſon, 
'LITY (politia, L. woven, of woigs 
Gr. a city) the laws, orders, and regulations, 
preſcribed for the conduct and government of 
eſtates and communities; alſo a prudent ma- 
nagement of affairs. ; 

POLITE'NESS ( polizefſe, L.) accom- 
pliſhedneſs, &c. 

POL'ITICK 

POLIT'ICAL 
policy or politicks, 

POLITICAL Arithmetich, is the applica- 
tion of arithmetical calculations to political 
uſes, as the publick revenues, number of peo- 
ple, extent and value of lands, taxes, trade, 
commerce, manufactures, and all things re- 
lating to the wealth, power, ſtrength, Ec. 
of a nation. 

Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe about 
duplicate proportion, ſays, that it is found by 
experience that there are more perſons living 
between 16 and 26, than of any other age ; 
and laying down that as a ſuppoſition, he in- 
fers, that the ſquare roots of every number of 
man's ages under 16 (whoſe root is 4) ſhews 
the proportion of the probability of ſuch 
perſons reaching the age of 70, 

Thus it is 4 times more likely that one of 


(Politicus, L. Won 
x%;, Gr.) belonging to 


16 years of age lives to be 70, than a child 


of one year old. 

It is thrice as probable, that one of nine 
years lives to be 70, as ſuch a new born 
child, Oc. 

That the odds is 5 to 4, that one of 25 
dies before one of 16, 

That it is 6 to 5 (ſtill as the ſquare roots 
of the ages) that one of 36 dies before one of 
25 years of age. 

And on, according to any declining age 
to. 70, compared with 4, 6, which is near» 
ly the root of a1, the law age. 

Dr. Halley has made a very exact eſtimate 
of the degrees of the mortality of mankind, 
from curious tables of the births and burials 
at the city of Breſlaww, the capital of S:lefia, 
with an attempt to aſcertain the price of an- 
nuities upon lives. See the Table in the arti- 
cle Annuities. 

1. To find in any multitude or body of 
people the proportion of men able to bear 
arms, which he reckons from 18 to 56 
years old, and accounts about a quarter of the 
whole. 

2. To ſhew the different degrees of mor- 
tality, or rather vitality, in all ages, by which 
means he finds the odds there is, that any 
perſon of any age doth not die in a year's timey 
or before he attains ſuch an age. | 

3- To ſhew of what number of years it is 
an even lay that ſuch a perſon ſhall die, and 
finds, for inſtance, that it is an even lay, that 
a man of 38 years of age lives between 27 
and 28 years. 


3 ALLY (politiguement, F.) with 
policy. 
POL'ITICKS 
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POL!ITICKS (polirica, L. iind, Gr.) | 


the firſt part of ethicks, or the art of govern - 
ing a ſtate or common- wealth, for the main- 
tenance of the publick ſafety, order, tran- 
Auillity, and good morals ; policy; alſo ad 
greſs, ſubtilty ; alſo books treating of politick 
aftairs. . 

POLL Silver, a perſonal tribute, ancient - 
ly impoſed upon the poll or perſon of every 
one; of women from the age of 12, and 
men from 14. 


POLLENTIA (among the Romans) the | 


godde ſs of power, Sc. | 

POLLU'TEDNESS (of pollutus, L. and 
xeſs) a being polluted, filthineſs.. | 

POLTRON' (with Falconers) a name given 
to a bird of prey, when the nails and talons 
of his hind toes are cut off, wherein his 
chief force and armour Jay, in order to inti- 
midate him, and prevent him from flying 
and ſiezing at the game. 

POLTRON! (an poltron, F.) a coward or 
daſtard, one who wants courage to perform 
any thing great or noble. 

POLY HIS'LOR (Teauvigee, Gr.) a learned 
knowing man that has read much. 

POLYANTHE'A, a famous collection of 
common places, in alphabetical order, made 
firſt by Domini Nanni de Mirabella, of great 
ſervice to orators, preachers, Cc. of the 
lower claſs, 
 POLYAN/THOS (g , of Tov, 
and ay9S-, Gr.) a flower which bears many 
flowers, as werbaſrum, &c. 

POLYE'DRON (en , Gr.) a ſolid 
figure or body, conſiſting ot many ſides. 

Gromick POLYEDRON, a ſtone or body 
Havi: g ſeveral faces, on which various kinds 
of dials are drawn. 

POLYEDRON (in Opticks) a glaſs or lens, 
conſiſting of ſeveral plain ſurfaces, diſpoſed 
into a convex form, commonly called a mul- 
tiplying glaſs, | 

POLYG'AMIST (mTovyapu ©», Gr.) one 
who has more wives or huſbazds than one at 
a time; in the 16th century one Berna: di- 
was Ochinus, ſet himſelf up tor the head or 
patron of this principle. He was at firſt a 
general of the Cajuchins; but atterwards 
made a profeſſion of Proteſtantiſm, &c. he 
maintained that every man might lawfully 
have as many wives as he pleaſed, 

POLYG'AMY (Ti ; Gr.) is either 
the act of having, or the principle of allow- 
ing that a man may lawfully have as many 
wives as he pleaſes at the ſame time; this 
was formerly the univerſal practice among 


the Ferzvs, and ſtill is among the Turks, Per- 


fans, &c. 

Some of the Jetoiſb Rabies affirm, that 
the law does not al.ow of more than one wife 
at a time, but the majority of the Few! 
'doftors maintain the lawfulneſs of having as 
many as a man pleaſes; but for political ends 
they reftrained men to jour, 


— 
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Polygamy was practiſed among the | 
till ” _— of Theodoſi us, 122 
Honorius, who publiſhed a reſcript, that no 
Jero for the future ſhould have more than 
one wife at a time. 

It is obſervable, that it was the univerſal 
practice of the weſtern part of the world; 
both before and ſince Chriſtianity to have but 
one wife. 

PO'LY GON (polygonius, L. 
of mo \vywn®-, Gr.) a multi- 
lateral figure, or a figure having 
many angles, or whoſe perime- 
ter conſiſts of more than four 
fides ard angles. 

POLY'GONAL (of Tzouywni®-., Gr.) per- 
taining to a poly gon. 

Similar POLYGONS, are ſuch as hare 
their angles ſeverally equal, and the fides 
about thoſe angles proportionable. See Pe. 
lygen. 

Line of POLYGONS (on a Sector) a ling 
containing the homologous fides of the firſt 
nine regular polygons (z. e. from a regular 
triangle to a dodecagon) inſcribed in the ſame 
circle. 

POLYGRAPHY (of va, much, and 
ya, Gr. writing) the art of writing in 
various unuſual manners or cyphers ; as alſo 
of decyphering the ſame. 

POLY HEDRONVIC, of or pertaining to 
a polyhedron, or a figure with many ſides, 

POLY HE'DROUS Figure (of nee, 
Gr.) with Geometricians, a ſolid contained 
under, and confiſting of many fides, which, 
if they are regular Polypons, all ſimilar and 
equal, and the body be inſcribable within the 
ſurface of the ſphere, it is then called a re- 
gular body. 

POLY HYMiNIA (in Painting, &c.) is 
repreſented in white veſtments, with her har 
hanging loſe about her ſhoulders of a bright 
yellow, having her head adorned with a gar- 
land ſet off with the choiceſt jewels, inter- 
mixt with flowers, and in a poſture as pro- 
nouncing a ſpeech, and pointing with her 
finger, holding a book in her left kand, in 
which is written ſuadere, i. e. to perſuade, 
L, 
PO!/LYMATHY (of Tous, and jaaincis 
Gr, learning, Cc.) the knowledge of many 
arts and ſciences; alſo an acquaintance with 
a great many different ſubjects. - 

POLYMY'THY (of neg, and podO-, 
Gr. a fable) a multiplicity of fables in an 
epick or dramatick poem. 

POLYOP'TRON {of vA, and of 

Gr. to ſee) an optick glaſs, thro' which ob- 
jeQs appear multiplies but diminiſhed. 

POLY PET!/ALOUS Flower, regular 

POLY PET/ALOUS Flower, uniform 
(with Boranifts) is ſuch whoſe petals agiec 
together in ſigure. ä 

POLY PETALOUS Flower, irregular { 

POLY PETALOQUS Fleer, _— 


PO 

{with Botan.) is when the pedals do not agree 
together in figure or poſition. ' 

POLYPHA'GIA (of ug, and $4362, 
Gr: eating) an eating much, a greedy eating. 

POLYTHE'ISM (of ved, much, and 
v1. Gr, God) the doctrine or belief of a plu- 
rality of gods. b 
POMA'/TUM, a ſweet ointment made 
of the apples called pome-waters, and hogs- 


rd, 

5 A Croſs POMILLE'E 

A Croſs POMETTE'E | 
(with Heralds) is a croſs with 
round knobs on the ends, ſup- 
poſed to be derived from Pom- 
me, F. an apple, See the eſ- 
cutcheon. 

POMO/NA(among the Remans) a goddeſs 
woſhipped as the patroneſs of gardens and 
fruit, 
turning himſelf into all ſhapes, lov'd her 


intirely ; but could not obtain her, till get - 


ting entrance in the ſhape of an old woman, 
he commenting the beauty of her garden, and 
the pains ſhe took to make it ſo agreeable, 
and from the contemplation of the vines be- 
ing ſupported by the elm, fell into a diſcourſe 
of the uſefulneſs and hapr i ieſ of a married 
life: the diſcourſe prevailed but little, till 
throwing off his diſguiſe, he appeared as a 
young god, with his rays darting !ike the ſun 
from beneath a cloud, the nymph at the 
fight was ſoon fired with a mutual flame, and 
they became a happy couple, 

The moral of this fable is, Pertumnus is 
an emblem of the year, which turns itſelf 
into variety of ſhapes, according to the mul. 
titude of its productions in different ſeaſons ; 
but it is at no time more graceful, than when 
Pomona, the goddeſs of ripe fruits, ſubmits 
to his embraces, 

POMP'OUSNESS (of pompoſus, L. and 
neſs) ſtatelineſs, ſhewi eſs, magnificence, 

PONDERARE (Ola Cuſtoms) a method of 
curing ſick children by weighing them at the 
tomb of ſome ſaint, ballancing the ſcale with 
money, wheat, bread, or other things that 
the parents were willing to offer to God, his 
faints, or to the church. 

PON'TIFEX, a pontif or high prieſt a- 
mong the Romans, who had the intendance 
and direction of divine worſhip, as the of- 
fering ſacrifices, and other religious ſolem- 
nities. 

PON “TIF ICE (of pons and facio, L.) a 
piece of bridge- work. Milton. | 

PONTLE'VIS (in Horſemanſhip) is a diſ- 
. orderly reſiſting action of a horſe in diſobe- 
dience to his rider, in which he rears up fe- 
veral times running, and riſes up ſo vpon his 
hind legs, that he is in danger of coming 
over, F. 

PON'/TONS, boats of latten, about 24 
foot long, and 6 broad, in the form of a long 
Auare, borne on carriages, when an army 


Vertumnus, Who had the power of 


4 
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marches, Each boat has a ring at each end, 


and an anchor and cable, and alſo Baulks ad 
Cheſts, When they uſe them to paſs a river, 
they are placed at anchor, a firong rope run- 
ning thro” the rings, which is faſtened on each 
fide the river, to a tree or flake : the baulks 
are laid croſs the boats, and the cheſts upon 
them joined cloſe, which makes a bridge in a 
very ſhort time, for horſe or artillery, | 

PONT-VOLANT, a Plying-Bridge, a 
bridge uſed in ſieges, made of two ſmall 
bridges laid one over another, and ſo con- 
trived by cords and pullies, .that the. upper 
may be puſh'd forwards, till it joins the place 
where it is to be fixed. 

POOR (panvre, F. povre, Span.) 1. Not 
rich, indigent, neceſſitous, oppreſſed with 
want. 


Who builds a church to God, and not ts 
fame, 
Will never mark the marb'e with his name; 
Go ſearch it there, where to be born and 
die, 
Of rich and peer makes all the hiſtory, 
| Pope, 
2, Trifling, narrow, of little dignity, force 
or value, 

How cer are the imitations of nature in 
common courle of experiments, except they 
be led by judgment, Bacon. 
3. paltry, mean, contemptible, 

And if that wiſdom ſtill wiſe ends propound, 
Why made he man, of other creatures, 
king; 5 


In all the world fo poor and vile a thing? 
Davies. 
4. (A word of tenderneſs) dear. 
Poor, little, pietty, flutt'ring thing, 
Muſt we nd longer live together? 
And doft thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou knoweſt not whithers 
Prior, 
POOR'NESS (auverete, F. paupertas, L.) 
poverty; leanneſs. 


To POP (prob. wox fifa a ſone, L.) to go 


in or out, appear on a ſudden. 

POP, a ſadden noiſe or thing diſcharged 
out of a pop-gun, &c, ; 

POPE (cf 11477a, Gr. a father) a name 
which in ancient times was given to all biſhops, 
as appears by the epiſtles of St. Jerome and 
Auguſtine, &e, but about the end of the 11th 
century, Gregory the ſeventh, in a council 
held at Rome, ordered that the name of Pope 
ſhould peculiarly belong to the biſh:p of Rome. 

POPISH (papiſte, F.) pertaining to the 
pope or popery, 

POP'/ULAR Errors, ſuch errors as people 
imbibe from one another by cuſtom, education 
and tradition, without having examined the 
reaſons or ſoundations of them. 


* 


When, it he periſh here, there is not found | 


or fly out on a ſudden with a noiſe; alſo to go 


POPU?- 
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POP'ULARNESS (of fpopularis, L. and 
meſs) a being full of people; alſo an affefted. 
neſs of lar applauſe, 

POPULOFU'GIA (i. e. the flight of the 
le) a certain feſtival held in Rome, on 
mecount of the flying away of the Roman 
people in the war between the Romans and 
Gauls, L. * 

POP/ULOUSNESS (populofitas, L.) hav- 
ing abundance of people. 

POR'CELAIN 7 the chalky earth of 

PORCELANE which China War: is 
made, it is found in quarries of two forts, a. 
bout 20 or 40 leagues from a city in the em- 
pire of China, called Kimterchim, where the 
fineſt ſort is made, from whence it is brought 
in great quantities, in pieces in the form of 
bricks, which being beaten and ſteeped in 
water, and well ſtirred with an iron inſtrument, 
when it is ſettled affords a kind of cream on 
the top, about the thickneſs of 4 or 5 fin- 
ters, which is ſcummed and ſtirred, till no- 
thing but gravel remains, which is pounded 
again, the former of which makes the ſineſt 
ware, and the latter the coarſer ; alſo veſſels 
made of that earth. 

So that the notion of its being made of 
the powder of oifter-ſhells, buried many years 
under ground, is a vulgar error. | 

PROCELAIN, a little white ſea ſhell, 
found along with the ſponges, which paſſes as 
current money in ſeveral parts of Aſia, A- 

ica and America, 

Knight of the PORCUPINE, a French or- 
der, whoſe device was, Cominus F eminus ; 
but king Lewis XII. crowned the porcupine 
with another motto, Ultos avos Troje, 

PORES (in Phyfick) ſmall interſtices or 
void ſpaces between the particles of matter, 
that conſtitute every body, or between cer- 
tain aggregates or combinations of them. 

Mr. Boyle, in his eſſay on the poroſity of 
bodies, proves that the moſt ſolid bodies that 
are, have ſome kind of pores, and indeed 
if they had not, all bodies would be alike 
- ſpecifically weighty, 

PO ROUSNESS (poreſus, L. and neſs) the 
Having pores, or full of pores. 

PORPHYR'IANS {fo called of Porphyry) 
2a name given to the Arians in the fourth 
century, | 

PORPHYROGENE'TES (of wogguea, 
purple, and yewrilog, Gr. i. e. born in, or of 


the purple) a name given to the children of | 


the eaſtern emperors | 
PORRAG/ER (of porrage) a veſlel 
PORRENG-ER © for broth, GWS. 


_ POR'RIGE reau, F. a leek) the de- 
POTTAGE coction of fleſh, or any 
edible, 
PORRECT'ION, a ſtretching forth, L. 
PORRE “TANs, a religious ſe&, follow- 
ers of Gilbert de la Porree, biſhop of Poifters, 


POR'/RAGE C (prob. of porrum, L. per- 


who ter admitting (as ſome ſay) a phyſical 
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diſtin ction between God and his attributes, 
was condemned in the 12th century, 

PORT (with Navigators) an inlet of the 
ſea between the land, with good anchor 
where a ſhip may ride ſecure from ſtorms, 

PORTS de Barre, are ſuch as can only 
be entred with the tide. 

Natural PORTS, ſuch as ſeem to have 
been formed by providence for the communi. 
cation of commerce. 

Artificial PORTS, ſuch as are formed 
ons moles and other projectures into the 

a. : 

Croſs PORTS, are thoſe within the body 


age, 


of a city. 


Free PORT, a port that is open and free 
for merchants of all nations, to load and un- 
load their veſſels, without paying any duties 
or cuſtoms, - 

Free PORT (in Commerce, a total exemp- 
tion and franchiſe, which any ſet of mer- 


chants enjoy for goods imported into a ſtate, 
or thoſe of the growth of the country ex- 
ported, 
PORT of the voice (in Muſick) the facul- 
ty and habitude of making the ſhakes, paſ- 
ſages and diminutions, wherein the beauty of 
a ſong or piece of muſick conſiſts. 

Þ top. (of a Ship) the ſame as gun» 
wale. | 

A croſs PORTATE (with 
Heralds) is a croſs not erect, | ,/ 
but lying athwart the eſcut- 
cheon in a bend, as if it were 
borne upon a man's ſhoulder, 
as in the eſcutcheon. 

PORTA (in Anatomy) the ſame as Vena 
Porta, a very conſiderable vein employed in 
bringing the blood from ſeveral parts by an 
infinite number of branches, which it is di- 
vided into, to the liver, thro' the whole ſub- 
tance whereof it is diſſeminated. 

PORT-CRAON, an inftrument ſerving 
to incloſe a pencil, and to ſerve both as a han- 
dle Legs it, and a cover to make it 

able. 

PORTAIL' (in Arcbitect᷑.) the decoration 
of the face or front of a church, called al- 
ſo frontiſpiece, as that of Weſftminſter- Abbey ; 
alſo the principal gate of a palace, caſtle, 
pleaſure- houſe, or the like. | 

PORTENT” (portentum, L.) an omen, 
foreboding good or ill-luck. | 

PORTEN'TOUSNESS ( portentoſus, L. and 
neſs) ominouſneſs of ill-luck, or the con- 
trary. 2 

POR'TERAGE, the hire of a porter. 

' POR!/TERESS, a female porter. 

To PORTION (of portion, Fr. of L.) to 
divide into portions, to parcel out. 

pOR T IONER, an officer that diſtributes 
the tithes in a college, Cc. alſo one wh® 
officiates in a parſonage in his turn. 
PORTMAN'/TEAT (in Foinery) a piece 
of work, faſtened te a wall in a ward-robe- 
armour» 


called 
Greeks 
over | 
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armoury, Fc. proper for hanging cloaks, &c. 
Ki (with Paint.) pictures of 
men and women, (either heads or greater 
lengths) drawn from the life; the Word is 
uſed to diſtinguiſh face · painting from hiſtory 


painting. 
POR'/TUOUS 2 a breviary, a ſort of 
POR'THOSE maſs book. 


PORTUGAL (Portugalia) of Portus Gal- 
lorum, i. e. the port or place where the Gauls 
or French landed) there is a ſaying of the Por- 


tugueze, that take one of their neighbours (a © 


native Spaniard) and ſtrip him of all his 
good qualities (which may be ſoon done) and 
that perſon then remaining will make a com- 
pleat Portugueze, . 

PORTUMNus, a ſea deity of the Romans, 
called alſo Melicertus and Palamon by the 
Greeks, fo called as ſuppoſing him to preſide 
ovcr ports, 


POSE/ (in Heraldry) figni- 

fies a lion, or any beaſt in a 

poſture ſtanding itil], 

ing all its four feet on the 
ground, as in the eſcut- 
— cheon. , 

POSITION {in Afronomy) as the po- 
Gtion- of the ſphere is either right parallel or 
oblique ; whence ariſes the inequality of our 
days, difference of ſeaſons, &c, | 

Circles of POSITION { A/tronomy) are fix 
great circles paſſing through the interſection 
of the meridian and horizon, and dividing the 
equator into twelve equal parts, 7 

PO SITION (in Dancing) the manner of 
diſpoſing the feet in reſpect to each other. 

POSITION (in the Schools) a theſis or 

ropoſition maintained. . 
FP OSHMITIVE (pofitivus, L.) is a term of 
relation, ſometimes oppoſed to negative, as 
the Ten Comma nuaments are ſome of them 
poſitive and ſome negative: Poſitive is alſo 
oppoſed to Relative or Arbitrary, as beauty is 
no poſitive thing; but depends upon the dif- 
ferent fancies of perſons : Poſitive is alſo op- 
poſed to Natural, as a pofitrve right is a right 
founded on a law, which depends abſolutely 
on the authority of him that gave it. 

POSITIVE Divinity) is that which con- 
ſiſts in the ſimple underſtanding, or expound- 
ing the dogma's and articles of faith, as is 
contained in the ſacred ſcriptures, or explain - 
ed by the fathers of the church and councils, 
clear of all diſputes and controverſies. 

A POSITIVE (in Met) a little organ 
uſually behind or at the foot of the organiſt, 
mae by the ſame wind, and the ſame bel- 
ows, and conſiſting of the ſame number of 
pipes with the large one. 

POS'/ITIVENESS (of poſitive, L. and 
neſr) dogmaticalneſs, reſoluteneſs, pertinaci- 
ouſneſs, or aſſurance in aſſerting, denying, 
commanding, Sc. 

POS/ITURE (poſitura, L..) dipoſition. 

POSSES'SION (in 7. biology) is chę ſtate of | 


hav- 


| a perſon poſſeſſed by the devil, x 


Actual POSSESSION, is when a man, ac 


tually enters into lands or tenements deſcended 
to him. 


POSSESSION de facto (in Law) is when 


there is an actual and effectual enjoy ment 


of a thing, . 
POSSESSION de jure (in Law) is the 
title a man has to enjoy a thing, though it 


be ſometimes uſurped, and in the actual poſs 
ſeſſion ot another, | 


Unity of POSSESSION (Civil Law) the 


ſame as ſolidation, as if a lord purchaſes a 
tenancy held of himſelf by herriot ſervice 3 
the ſervice becomes extin& by unity of poſ- 
ſeſſion, 7, e. by the ſigniory and tenancy's 
coming to the ſame hand. 

POSSESSION, three years in matters 
perſonal begets a right, and a poſſeſſion of ten 


| years in real eſtates among perſons dwelling 


near the premiſes, and 20 years among thoſe 
that dwell elſewhere. | 

POSSESSION, is alſo uſed for the title or 
2 that gives a right to hold any 
thing. } 

Annual POSSESSION, is the uſucaption 
which gives a right to moveables. 

Triennial POSSESSION of a benefice, if it 
be. peaceable is ſufficient to maintain it; if it 
be founded on a plau ſible title. 

POSSESSION of an eſtate for ten years by 
a perſon preſent, and 20 years by one abſent 
with a title, or of 30 years without any, gives 
a full right. 

Centenary POSSESSION, i. e. for 100 years, 
conſtitutes a poſſeſſion im memorial, the beſt 
and moſt indiſputable of all titles. 

POSSES/SOR, one who paſſeſſes, or has 
the enjoyment of a thing. 7 

POSSES'SORESS, a female poſſeſſor. 

POS SIBLENESS (poyſibilitas, L.) capa - 
bleneſs of being done, Cc. 

POSSIBIL/ITY (in our Lap) is defined to 
be a thing which may or may not happen. 

POSSIBILITY (in Ericks) a non- repug- 
nance to exiſt in a thing that does not an 
way exiſt, | 

Meral POS/SIBLE, is that which may · be 
done by prudent perſons; uſing all the propes 
means they have for doing the ſame. 

Future POSSIBLE (Scbocl Term) is that 
of a thing, whoſe production is decreed and 
aſcertained ; as the futurition of all thoſe 
events fixed by the immutable decree of the 
immutable will of God. 

Potential POSSIBLE, is that which is 
contained or lies hid in its cauſes; as the 
tree in its ſeed, the fruit in the tree, @&c, 

Mere POSSIBLE, is that which might 
exiſt, tho” it never ſhall. 

Meta cal POSSIBLE, is that whick 


may at leaſt be brought to being, by ſome 

ſupernatural or divine power, as the reſur« 

rection of the dead, 
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Phyfice! POSSIBLE, is that which may | 
de effected by a natural power. 

TO POST, to ſtick up or affix a writing 
on a poſt. 

POST of Honour (in an army) the advanced 
guard, is a poſt of bonour, and the right of 
two lines is a poft of bonour, and is alwavs to 
the eldeſt regiments; the /eft is the next poſt, 
and is given to the next eldeſt, and ſo on; the 
center of the lines is the leaſt honourable, 
and is given to the youngeſt regiments. 

' POST dilzvian, after the flood; of or 
pertaining to the Pf Diluvians, or thoſe 
perſons who lived or ſucceeded one another af- 
ter Noah's flocd, 

POS TIE (in Arcbitecture) anornament 
of ſculpture is ſaid to be poſtique, when it is 
added after the work itſelf is done. 

POS TULATE (with Mathematic,) a clear 
evident propoſition, wherein it is affirmed or 
deny'd that ſomething may, or may not be 
done, 

POSTVORITA {among the Romans) a 
deity whom they imagined to foreſee what 
was to come, and to prevent the evil that 
might happen; the oppoſite deity to this was 
Antevorta, who, according to their ſentiments, 
prefided over what was paſt, and they in- 
vok'd to be rid of the evils they had al- 
ready felt. . 

Theſe two goddeſſes being accounted by 
thera as the counſellors of providence : the 
women in their lying- in, joined thoſe two alſo 
to the reſt of their deities, Antevorta made 
the child come forth a-right, that is, with 
its head foremoſt, and the other put him out 
when his feet appeared firſt; ſo Poſivorta al- 
lay'd the pains of child- bearing, and Anteworta 
was ſuppoſed to aſſiſt and quickly raiſe the 
women lying - in. 

POSTURE (in Painting, Sculpture, &c.) 


— 


es 
Ute can maſter the devil, or throw him out 
With wond'rous potency, *' 

33 Sbaleſp. Hamlet, 


POTENT (potens, L.) 1. powerful, for- 


cible, ſtrong, efficacious, 


When by command 
Moſes once more his Potent rod extends 
Over the ſea; the ſea his rod obeys, 
2 Million 
Verſes are the potent charms we uſe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe, 
M aller. 
2. Having great domininon or authority, ay 


- | patent monarchs, 


All obey'd the ſuperior voice 

Of their great potentatm, tor great indeed 

His name, and high was his degree in heay'n, 
Milton, 


Each potentate, as wary fear, or ſtrength, 
or emulation urg'd, his neighbour's bounds 
invades. Philips, 
POTEN'TIA, power, or that wherevy a 
thing is capable of acting, or being acted on, IL. 
To exiſt in POTENTIA (with Schoolmen) 
denotes that exiſtence which a thing has in a 
cauſe capable of producing it; but which 
has not actually produced it. 
POTEN'TIAL (with Scboolmen) ſome- 
thing that has the quality of a genus. 
POITENTNESS {of potens, L.) mighti- 
neſs, powerfulneſs, : 
POT-GUN, 9g. d. a pop-gun. 
POT-VALIANT, the adventuring up- 
on dangerous enterprizes, when a perſon's 
ſpirits are raiſed by ſtrong liqours, which he 
would not dare to attempt when ſober, 
© PO/TULENT (potulentus, L.) pretty much 
in drink. 
POV/ERTY (paupertas, L. pauvrete, F.) 


the ſituation of the figure with regard to the 
eye, and of the ſeveral principal members 
thereof, in regard to one another, whereby 
the action of it is expreſs'd. 
POTTABLENESS (of potabilis, L. and 
neſi) capableneſs of being drunk. 
' POTV/AGERY, garden ware for the pot. 


PO'TANC'E cramponne 20 
Heraldry) is a croſs in t 


form repreſented in the eſcut- 
cheon, 


A .croſs PO'TENT (in 


Heraldry ) is of the form 


repreſented in the eſcutche- 
On. 


POTENCY (potentia, L.) 1. Power, 


influence. 


By what name ſhall we call ſuch an one, as 


exceedeth God in potency. 
Ra/eigh's Ei. N orld, 


poor ſtate and condition. 

POVERTY, a goddeſs adored by the Pa- 
gans, but more out of fear than love: they 
believe her to be the mother of induſtry and 
good arts, | 
POVERTY (in Painting, &c,) is repre- 
ſented like a fury, with a pale and fierce 
countenance, and ready to deſpair, 
POUL'TERERS were | 
incorporated Anno 1503. 
Their armorial enſigus 
are, Argent on a chevron, 
| between three ſtorks A- 
| zure, as many ſwans 

proper, Their ſupporters 
two pelicans Or, vulning 
| themſelves Gules, The 
creſt, on a helmet and crown mural, a ftork 
with wings expanded Gules, This companys 
having now no hall, meet at the inn-holders- 

POUNCE (a word framed from the ſound) 
as the pounce of a gun, 


2. Efficacy, ſtrength, 


— 


POUN CED (prob. of pun#ates, L. 70 0 
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ed) having talons or claws, as a rung founced 


Eagle, &c. 1 | 
'4 POUND Sterling, is 20 ſhillings ; a 

pound Scotch is 20 pence z a pound Iriſh is 15 | 
illings- 

., Chſe POUND, ſuch an one as the owner 

cannot come to give them food, as ſome cloſe 

houſe, fortreſs, &c. 

0w:rt or open POUND, is one built upon 
the lord's waſte, and thence call-d the lord's 
pound; alſo backfides, court-yards, paſture- 
grounds, &c. ſuch as the owner of the cattle 
impounded may come to and give them meat, 
without offence of their being there, or his 
coming thither. 

POUND'/AGE (of punts, Sax.) the rate 
allowed for the collecting, Sc. of money, ſo 
much per pound. 

 POUND/ER, a great gun denominated ac- 
cording to the weight of the ball it carries, as 
a 6, 12 or 24 pounder, 


—___— 


POURCOUN'TREL, a fiſh that has a| 


great many feet, and changes its colour like 
the place where it is; the ſame as Polypus. 

PUURCOUNTREL ({ Hierog/yphic.' was 
uſed to expreſs a covetous miſer, that ſcrapes : 
together the wealth of this world, beauſe it 
is a greedy fiſh that ſwallows all that comes 
near to it, when it is hungry. 

POUR/SUIVANT, a king's meſſenger, 
attending upon him in his wars, or at the 
council-table, exchequer, Cc. to be ſent upon 
any occaſion or meſſage. 

POURSUIVANT at Arms, a king's meſ- 
ſenger that is ſent or employed in martial 
cauſes, 

POURSUIVANTS at Arms (in ancient 
Times) were gentlemen who attended the 
Heralds in order to their promotion to that 
effi-e, to which they could not riſe before 
ſeven years attendance, and officiating for 
them in preparing and aſſigning tournaments, 


Co 6 
POURVEY/ANCE, the providing corn, 
fuel, victuals, and other neceſſaries for the 
king's houſe, | 
PURVEY'ER, an officer who provides as 
before, 
_ POWCHPES (in a S) thoſe bulk heads 
in the hold, uſed for towing parcels of corn, 
4 c. that it do not ſhift from one ſide to ano- 
er. ; 
POWDERING-TUB (of prudrer, F. and 
prob. of robbe, Dut,) a tub for ſalting meat; 
alſo a ſalivation or courſe of phyſick, for cure 
of the French pox. 

Gun POWDER, a compoſition of ſalt- 
petre, brimſtone, and charcoal. | 
Gun POWDER Treaſon Days, a feſtiva) 
obſerved annually on the 5th of Nowember, for 
the deliverance of king James I. and the lords 
and commons in patliament aſſembled, from 
being blown vp with gun-powder, and the 

people from a batbarous intended maſſacre, 


P O 
| Jeſuits POWDER, the Quinquina ot Je- 
ſuits bark. | Pr. 

Legiſlative POW'ER, is that which is 
employed in preſcribing general rules of ac- 
tion. 

Judiciary POWER, is that which deter- 
mines the controverſies of ſubjects, by the 
ſtandard of the rules of legiſlative power. 

The POWER of Ged ! Hieroglyphically) was 
expreſſed by the god Janus, with three heads 
and one body, but having neither hands nor 
feet, becauſe almighty God governs all things 
only by his wiſdom and pleaſure, and needs 
no viſible members to act in the world, and 
produce his wonders. And to expreſs the 
effects of God's power in nature, the Egyp- 
tians painted a man with a multitude of hands, 
ſtretching them out upon the world. 

POWER F a glaſs (in Opticks) is the 
diſtance of the convexity from its ſolar Fo- 
cus. 

POWER of an Hyperbela, is the ſixteenth 
part of the conjugate axis, or the one fourth 
part of the ſquare of the ſemi-conjugate axis; 
or it is equal to a rectangle under the one fourth 
part of the ſum of the tranverſe axis, and 

rameter. 

POW E RFUL (of pouvoir, F. and full) 
potent, mighty. 

A POWERFUL Prince (Hiereglypbically] 
was repreſented by a ſerpent in an orb, cares 
fully looking to every thing within its ſphere, 
L 


POW'ERFULNESS, mightineſs. 

POW'ERLESS (of pcuveir, F. and neſs) 
without power. 

POWERS of Lines (in Geometry) 

POWERS of 3 5 ate their ſquares, 
cubes, Cc. or other mvltip:ications of the 
parts into the whole, or of one part into ano» 
ther. 

POX (of pocca, Sax.) a diſeaſe, as the 
ſmal! pox, e. 

French POX, a contagious diſeaſe contracted 
by 7 poiſonous humour uſually in coition, and 
manifeſting itſelf in ulcers and pairs. 

PRAC'TICABLENESS, capableneſs of 
being practiſed, done or effected. 

PRAC'1TICALNESS {of pracZique, F. and 
neſs) practicableneſs. | 

PRAC'TICE (ef Scotland) the courſe of, 
pleading the law, or the rules of court in that 
kingdom. 

PR/ABAD/AMITES, thoſe inhabitants of 
the earth, which ſome people have fancied 
to have lived before Adam. 

PRAEADAMITCICAL (of pre, L. before, 
and Adam) according to the opinions of the 
Pre. Alamites, 

PRAEAM'BLE (in a Lao Senſe) the be- 
ginning of an act of parlia ment, which ſhews 
the intent of the makers of the aQ, and the 
miſchiefs or inconveniences they would 9 
medy or prevent thereby. | 
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- PRAEAM'BULATORY, of or pertaining 

a preamble, fore-running- "p4 

Theological PRZE,'BEND, one who is af- 
feed with a doctor of divinity, in each ca- 
thedral or collegiate church in France, to 
preach on ſundays, and read lectures three 
times a week. 

PR/AEDIC'/AMENT (with Legicians) a 
certain claſs, or determinate ſeries or order, 
in which fimple terms or words are ranged: 
of theſe there are uſually reckoned ten heads; 
wiz. Subſtance, Accident, Nu Quality, 
Action, Paſjion, Relation, the Situation of 
bodies, as to place, the Duration, as to time, 
their Sire or Poſition, and their Habit or ex- 
ternal Appearance, 

- PRAEMUNIENT/TES, writs ſent to every 
particular biſhop to come to parliament, be- 
gianing Præmunientes, &c. 

PR/AEMUNI'RE, See Premunire. 

PRENOMEN (among the Romans) a 
proper name prefixed to the general name of 
the family, as Caius, Marcus, &c. 

PRAE'SEPE (in 4//ronomyy three nebulous 
ſtars is the ſign Cancer 

PT/ETEX'TA (among the Romans) a 
robe or long white veit, with a purple border, 
worn by the magiſtrates, prieſts and ſenators, 
upon ſolemn days, and alſo by children. See 
Pretexta, 5 

PRAETE'XTATA cemædia, a comedy 
or play, where thoſe who had a right to wear 
the Prætextæ, as kings and mag ſtrates, were 
rep:eſented on the ſtage z whereas common 
and mean perſons, who were introduced in the 

lay, were called Togati. 

PRAETO'RES Arari (among the Ro- 
mans\ officers of the treaſury or exchequer, 


* 


L. 
PRAGMATHCALNESS 7 (of pragma- 
PRAGMATTICNESS ticus, L. of 


Gr. and neſs} buſy, meddling, humour in other 
mens affairs, ſaucineſs. 2 
PRAGMATVUICK (mTgaypalin;, of mea y- 
N, Gr. a cauſe or quarrel) over buſy in other 
perions affairs, ſaucy, arrogant. 
PRAGMATICE Sandton, an ordinance, 
buſineſs or affair, that ſometimes belongs to 
the ſtate, and ſometimes to the church; but 
more particulariy to thoſe made by the king 
of France, relating to the affairs of the church, 
wherein the rights of the Gallican church are 


aTeited againſt the uſurpations of the pope, in | 


the promotion or choice of biſhops, arch- 
biſhops, &c. peed 
Sometimes by this term is meant the em- 
peror's letter, by the advice of his council, in 
anſwer to a collective body of men, who de- 
fired to know the law upon a particular oc- 
canon, Sc. zelati g to their community. 
PRAT/IQUE 7 a communication pf com- 
PRACITI K merce, which the maſter 
of a merchant veſſel obtair.s in the port it 
arrives in, 


* A-PRAT'TLER {Hieroglyphical'y) is re- 


PR 


preſented by a graſhopper, becauſe it is never 
quiet in ſummer, but fills the air with its im- 
portunate ſinging. This creature did repreſent 
an Egyptian divine; becauſe that tho' it ſings 
it has no tongue, and therefore is to be ad. 
mired ; ſo theſe men that attained to ſuch ex. 


celſent perfections, as the knowledge of God 


and ſuperior beings by dark hieroglyphicks 
and fignificant ſhadows, did require no leſs 
eſteem and admiration. 

PRAXZE'ANS (ſo called of Praxias their 
leader) a ſect that held that there was no 
plurality of perſons in the Godhead ; and that 
it _ the Father himſelf that ſuffered on the 
croſs, 

PRAX ID ICA, a heathen goddeſs, whoſe 
office was to aſſign men juſt bounds and mea. 
ſures for their actions and diſcourſes. In 
painting or carving ſhe was never repreſented 
by a whole ſtatue, nor any more than a head 
only, to intimate the pre-eminence of the 
underſtanding; and the ſacrifices offered to 
her, were only the heads of victims. Her 
temples had no coverings, to intimate the ne- 
ceſlity there is for perſons to have their eyes 
up to Heaven, in order to the obtaining a 
ſteady conduct of life, and to denote her 
divine original. 

PRE-ADAMITES, a ſect who pretend 
that there were men who lived before the 
the creation of Adam, according to the writ- 
ings of Moſes ; or who follow the opinions of 
a certain author, which are as follows, 

1. That on the fixth day of the creation 
of the world, God created male and female, 
i. e. that God created men and women in all 
parts of the earth, ſo as that the earth im- 
mediate:y produced animals, trees, fruits, &c, 
and had at the ſame time men and women 
placed in it. 

2. That long after that God made Adan 
to be the firſt man of his own peculiar people, 
who were afterwa'ds called Fes, 

3. That this creation of Adam out of the 
earth, which is deſcribed in the ſecond chap- 
ter of Geneſis, is different from the creation 
of the men whom Moſes ſpeaks of in the 
firſt chapter. 

4. That the Gentiles, i. e. the people dif- 
fering from the Fewws, were the men of the 
firſt creation; and that Adam, from whom 
the Fews deduce their original, was a new 
production of God, who formed him to be 
the chief of his own people. 

5. That Maſes's intention was not to write 
the hiſtory of the world; but only that of 
the Jews z wherefore he ſays but little of 
the firſt creation of men. 

6. That Noab's deſuge was not univerſal 
throughout the earth, but that it drowned 
TFudea only. 

7. That all the people of the world did 
not deſcend from Neab, nor from his three 
ſons. 


8. That the Geniiles gave themſelves oer 
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PR 
70 all forts of vices, but that theſe fins were 
not laid to their charge, becauſe God had not 
given them a law, and that they were not 
roperly fins,” but evil actions, as thoſe of 
ts, who do wrong. 

9. That the Gertiles died, not becauſe 
they ſinned, but becauſe they were compoſed 
of a body ſubjeC to corruption, 

10. That as to the ſecond creation, to 
wit that of Adam, he had been created to be 
the firſt patriarch of the 
whom God was to manifeſt himſelf in dve 
time, and afterwards to the Gentiles, in order 
to form but one church of both. 

Preceptoria! PRE'/BEND, a prebend, the 
revenues whereof are appointed for the main- | 
tenance of a preceptor or maſter for the in- 
inſtruction of youth gratis, 

Golden PREBEND (of Hereford) one of 
the 28 minor prebendaries, who has the firſt 
canon's place that falls ex officio, ſo called, 
becauſe he had the altarages, in reſpect of the 

d commonly given there. 8 

PRECA'RIOUS (in Commerce) is a kind of 
trade carried on between two nations at war, 
by the intervention of a third at peace with 
them both, | 

PRECARIOUS (in Furiſprudence) a fund 
or ſtock, whereof a perſon has not the full 
propriety, whereof he cannot diſpoſe abſo- 
lutely, and which is moſt of it borrowed. 

PRECA'RIOUSNESS (of precarius, L.) 


„ 


* 


dence on courteſy, humour, &c. 

PRE'/CEDENCY (among Men) the man- 
ner in Exgland is thus, that all nobles of each 
degree take place according to the ſeniority of 
creation, and not of years, unleſs they are 
lawfully deſcended of the blood royal, and 
then they take place of all others of the ſame 
degree. | 

After the king, the 'princes of the blood, 
viz, the ſons, grandſons, brothers, and ne- 
phews of the king are to take place. 

Then the great officers of the crown are to 
precede all other of the nobility, vx. the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury , the lord chancellor, 
the lord keeper of the great ſeal, the lord 
archbiſhop of York, the lord treaſurer, the 
lord prefident of the privy council, ard the 
lord privy ſeal. 

Next dukes, marquiſſes, dukes eldeſt ſons, 
earls, marquifſes eldeſt ſons, dukes younger 
ſons, viſcounts, earls eldeſt ſons, marquiſſes 
younger ſons, biſhops, barons, viſcounts eldeſt 
ſons, earls youngeſt ſons, barons eldeſt ſons, 
privy counſellors, judges, maſters of Chan- 
cery, viſcqunts younger ſons, barons younger 
ſons, knights of the garter (if no otherwiſe 
dignified, which is ſeldom found) knights ban- 
nerets, baronets, knights of the Bath, knights 
batchelors, colonels, ſerjeants at law, doQors, 
ard eſquires. 

All deans, chancellors, erf doc- 


—_ 


Fewiſh people, to | 


—_—_—. 
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| placed before all forts of eſquires. . 

All colonels, by the law of arms, ought 
to precede ſimphè knights, and ſo are all ge- 
neral officers, maſter of the ordnance, quar- 
ter-maſter-general, &c, all batchelors of di- 
vinity, law and phyſick, all maſters of art, 
barriſters, captains, and other commiſſion 
officers in the army, may equal and precede 
any gentleman, that hath none of theſe qua= 
lifications, ; 

PRECEDENCE (of Women) women be- 
fore marriage, have precedency by their fa- 
ther; but there is difference between them 
and the male children, that the ſame prece- 
dency is due to all the daughters that is due 
— the eldeſt, though it is not ſo among the 
ons. 

During the marriage, the wife regularly 
participates of the condition of her huſband, 
by the givil law and law ot nations. 

Yet this rule has ſome exceptions, for 
tho* in France the wives of thoſe who have 
their dignities by office, enjoy the ſame pre- 
cedency with their huſbands, yet it is not ſa 
with us, who think. that offices are beſtowed 
on huſbands upon a a perſonal account, which 
is not communicable to their wives. But yer, 
in the dignity of knights batchelors, the 
wife participates of rhe huſband's title and 
precedency, | 

By our law, if a woman have precede 
by her birth or deſcent, ſhe remains till the 
ſame, notwithſtanding ſhe marry a perſon of 
inferior dignity, contrary to the rules of the 
civil law, 

If the daughter of a nobleman marry ano- 
ther nobleman, ſhe will loſe the precedency 
due to her by birth, tho” ſhe would not have 
loſt it if ſhe had married a gentleman. 

Aſter the huſband's deceaſe, the wife did 
by the civil law enjoy her huſband's precedency 
during her widowhood ; but if ſhe married a 
perſon of inferior quality, ſhe loſes her pre- 
cedency ; but the queen never loſes her former 
dignity, tho”, after the king's death, ſhe marry 
the meaneft perſon. _ 

A PRE'CEDENT Bool, a book contain= 
ing inſtruction, rule, leſſon, examples or au- 
thorities, to follow in judgment and determi- 
n?tibns in the courts of juſtice. 

PRECES'SION of the Equinoxes (Aſtrono- 
my) is the advancing or going forwards of the 
equinoctial points: for the equinoxes, by a 
very flow and inſenſible motion, change their 
place, going backwards and weſtwards, con- 
trary to the order of the ſigns. 

PRE'CIQUSNESS (of precieux, F. and 
neſs) valuablenels, 

PRECIPICE (precipitium, L. precipice, 
F.) a headlong ſteep; a fall perpendicular, 
without gradual declevity. 


I ere long that precipice muſt tread, 
Whence none return, which leads unto the 
dead. | Sandys. 


tors of divinity, law and phylick, are uſually 


| | No 
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ſtupendous precipice denies | PREDOMINANTNESS (of predeminer 
23 no rn Nous away our eyes, F.) a being predominant, an over-ruling — 
; Denbam. | , Ys having ſome ſuperiority over 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, CROP 
nad hich i ſe, PRED'Y the Hole (Sea Phraſe) means, 
And ſinks in minutes, which in "2" Dogntin: | or tow _ thing there, in its due order — 
| proper place, \ 
| His generous mind the fair ideas drew PRE-ELECTED (pre-ele - 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; ER 0 4 L.) choſen 


Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices | pp p!.EMINENTNESS ( pre-eminence, F, 

| grew : of pra-eminentia, L.) an exceeding of 
Not to be gather'd but by birds of prey, in 4 5 or degree. i _ 
| Dryden. | PREEN'ING (with Naturalifs) the action 
PRECIPITANT (eræcipitant, L.) falling | of birds, in cleaning, compoſing and trim. 
or ruſhing headlong. ming their feathers, to enable them to glide 
Without longer pauſe, more eaſily thro* the air. For this uſe nature 
Downright into the world's firſt region throws has furniſhed them with two peculiar glands, 


is flight precipitant. which ſecrete an unctuous matter into an oil. 
File flight precip Milt. Par. Loft, b. iii. bag perforated, ut of which the dir A 

ö . | : : t with its bill. 
The birds heedlefs while they train PRE-EN GAEB (of — — 
T tuneful throats, the low'ring heavy F.) engaged before, han A Fre engage, 
O'ertakes their ſpeed ; they leave their little |, PRE EXIST'ENTNESS, a being pre- 
Above 8 clouds, precipitant to earth. — To PRE'FACE (prefatio, of prefari, L, 


7 to ſpeak before) to make a preparatory intro- 
Philips. | duct ion to a diſcourſe, * 


© PRECI'PITANTNESS (of precipitans, L.)] PREFERABLENESS, quality of deſerv- 


raſhneſs, haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. ing to be preferred before others. 
PRECI'PITATE (precipitatus, L.) ram, PREG/NANTNESS (of præ gnans, L. and 
haſty, unadviſed. neſs) a being great with child ; alſo (ſpoken 


Philoſophical PRECIPITATE, is made | of evidence or proof) ſtrength ; alſo (of in- 
with running mercury put into a matraſs, and | yention, wit, judgment, &c.) ripeneſs, quick- 
ſet in ſand heat for 40 days, or till all the | nefs, ſharpneſs. | 
mercury is reduced to a red powder, This} PREJUDICIALNESS (of prejudicial) in- 
is called Precipitate per ſe. juriouſneſs, Ec. | 

PRECISE'NESS (ot preciſion, F. and neſs) | PREL/ATE (of the Garter) the firſt offi- 
ſtiffneſs, formalne ſs, finicalneſs, affectedneſs, cer of that noble order, and as ancient as the 


exactneſs, ſcrupulouſneſs, particularneſs. order itſelf. 
PRECISION (Schoel Term) the ſame aas] PRELIM'INARIES (preliminaries, F. of 
abſtraction. pre, before, and limen, a threſhold) the 


PRECONISA'TION (in the confiſtary at | firſt ſteps in a negotiation, or other important 
Rome) a declaration or propoſition made by | buſineſs, 
the cardinal-patron of a perſon, nominated To PRELU'DE (preludere, L.) to lay 
dy ſome prince to a prelateſhip, down ſome general propoſitions before the 
PREDESTINA'TION (in Theology) a | main bufineſs is begun or entred upon. 
= . 
Judgment or decree of God, whereby he has PREMATURE'NESS (prematuritas, L.) 
reſolved from all eternity, to ſave a certain | early ripeneſs, or ripeneſs before the time. 
number of perſons, hence called Ele&, | PREMED'/ITATEDNESS (premeditatus, 
PREDESTINATION, is alſo uſed to ſig- L. and neſs) the being thought upon or con- 
nify a concatenation of ſecond cauſes, appointed | trived before-hand. | 
by providence ; by means whereof things are | PREMO'TION (School Term) the action 
brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity ; con- | of co-operating with the creature, and deter- 
trary to all appearance, and mavgre all op- | mining him to act. | 
pofition. To run ones ſelf into a PREMUNIRE, i 


— 12 
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i PREDETERMINA'TION (with School- | to take a ready courſe to involve ones ſelf in 

f men) that concurrence of God which makes | trouble and perplexity. 

| men act, and determines them in all their | To incur PREMUNIRE ( Law 
actions, both good and evil. To fall into a PREMUNIRE Terms ) 


PRE'PICATE (predicatum, L.) thatlat- | is to incur the ſame puniſhment as was to be 
ter part of a logical propoſition, or that which | inflicted upon the tranſgreſſors of a law, 
is affirmed of the ſubject, as when we ay, | made in the 12th year of king Richard II. 
Jobs is a Sailor, the word Sailor is called the commonly termed the Statute of Premunire. 
predicate, becauſe it is ſpoken or affirmed of PREMUNIRE, the original of the ſtatute 


the lubyect Jobn. | of Premunire was as follows; the * of 
« 
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Nome in former times, upon the ptetence of 
1 Supremacy, aſſumed it as her right to be- 
o moſt of the biſhopricks, abbies, and 
other ecclefiaſtical preferments of the greateſt 
value, before they were void ; under pretence 
of ſupplying the church with better qualified 
perſons before the vacancy ; therefore in or- 
der to put a ſtop to theſe encroachments, 


king Edward III. procured three ftatutes to | 


de made, againſt thoſe that drew the king's 
ſubjects out of the realm, to anſwer things 
belonging to the king's court, and the laſt 
made in the 28th year of his reign did very 
much check the ufurpations of the court 
of Rome. 

But the court of Rome ſtill going on in 
theſe practices, king Richard II. in the 12th 
year of his reign, procured a ſtatute againſt 
them, and in his 13th year another, where- 
in he confirmed the firſt of Edward III. and 
made the penalty thereof, Perpetual Baniſh- 
ment, Forfeiture of Lands, Goods and Chat- 
tles, &c. ” 

This likewiſe explained the offence more 

icularly, to prevent any evafions, and af- 
Feed the former penalty to the offenders. 


PREN DER (Law term) 
Things lying in PRENDER F the power 
or right of taking a thing it is of- 
fered. 

PRENO'TION (prenotitia, L.) a fore- 
knowledge, a notice or knowledge preceding 
ſome other in point of time, L. 

PREN'TICE, See Apprentice. 

PREORDINA'TION, an ordaining 
before, 

' PREPOS/TEROVUSNESS, the having the 
wrong end forward, abſurdneſs, contrariety to 
nature or cuſtom. 

 PRESBY'TIA (weroCula, Gr,) dimneſs 
of ſight in things nigh at hand. 

PRESBYTE'RIANISM (of preſoyterien, 
F.) the principles, Cc. of the Preſhyterians. 

PRESBY/TERY (preſbyteratus, L. of 
eee, Gr.) an aſſembly of the orders of 
preſbyters with lay-elders, for the exerciſe af 
church diſcipline, 

PRESCRIP'TION (with Phyſicians) the 
act or art of aſſigning a proper and adequate 
remedy to a diſeaſe. 

E xtemporaneous PRESCRIPTION, is ſuch 
as a phyſician frames ef himſelf pro re natä, 
according tothe circumſtances of the patient, 

Offcinal PRESCRIPTION, is what the 
phyfician preſcribes as to the ordering thoſe 


medicines, they keep by them ready prepared 


according to their diſpenſatory. 

To PRESENT N L. preſenter, 
F.) to name to a denefice ; alſo to bring an 
information againſt one. 

PRES'EN'TNESS (of preſant, F.) the be- 
ing preſent, readineſs. 

PRESER'VATIVE ( Preſervativus, L.) 
of a preſerving quality, 
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| PRESERVES, fruits ordered by con- 


fectioners 


PRES/IDENTSHIP (of prefident, F. and 


ſ#ip) the office or dignity of a preſident. 


PRESIDIAL, the name of a certain tri- 
bunal vr court of judicature in France, 
PRES'LE, Dutch reeds, uſed for poliſhing. 


A PRESS, a great throng or croud of 


le. | 
PRESS (ppeorr, Sax. a prieft) an 
PREST Wes ſyllable in proper 2 


| fignifies prieſt, as Preſton, Preſtenbury, &c. 


To PRESS upon the band (with Horſemen) 
a horſe is ſaid ſo to do, when either thro* the 
ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from an ardour to run 
too much a- head, he ſtretches his head againſt 
the horſeman's hand, refuſes the aid of the 
_ and withſtands the effects of the 

idle, 

To PRESS a borſe forward, is to aſſiſt him 
with the calves of the legs, or to ſpur him to 
make him go on. 

PRES/SINGNESS, vurgentneſs, | 

PREST Sail (Sea Language) is when 
a ſhip carries all the fail the can poſſibly 
crowd, 

PRESTE'SA (in Riding Academies) figni- 
fies readineſs, and imports the diligence of a 
horſe in working in the manage. 

PRES'TIMONY (Canon Law) a fund or 
ravenue ſettled by a founder for the ſubſiſtence 
of a prieſt, without being erected into any 
title of benefice, chapel, prebend, or priory 
not ſubject to any but the patron and thoſe hs 
appoints. 

PRESUMP!'TION, the over forward or 
ſaucy doing of a thing without order ; alſo 
pride, conceit; alſo ſuſpicion. 

PRESUMP'/TUQUSNESS 8 (of præ ſumpe 

PRESUM'TUOWVSNESS tuoſus, L.) 
preſumption, aſſumingneſs, boldneſs, 

PRETENDER (celui qui pretend, F.) one 
who Jays claim to, or arrogates to himſelf 


what does not belong to him, or makes a ſhew 


of what he has not. | 
PRE'TER (of præteritus, L. pit) 


PRE/TERITY an inflexion of verbs ex- 
preſſing the time paſt, | 


PRETERIT Cbild (in the Roman Furiſ- 


prudence) a child whom the father has forgat- 
ten to mention in his laſt will, 

PRETER-NAT!/UR ALNESS (of pre- 
ter-naturalis, L. and neſs) quality aut of the 
natural courſe, 

PRE'TOR (pretor, L.) an eminent magi- 
ſtrate among the Romans, of which there 
were divers of different offices and power; 


this title was given at firſt to all magittrates, 


and afterwards to the generals of armies, and 


even to the emperors themſelves, In proceſs. - 


of time, the adminiſtration of juſtice to the 
citizens, was committed to the pretors ; and 
alſo the government of provinces. Their of - 
fice was to fee to the performance ef juſtice, 

e 
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prefide games ; and at length their] ple to him, and offer him ſacrifice. Th 
__— 2 — height, that they could] worſhipped him as the protector of their — 
alter laws, repeal them, and ordain new | yards and gardens, who could defend their 
a ; | I frait from miſchieyous birds and thieves, and 
. PRET/INESS (of pnæxig and nerpe, puniſh ſuch as endeavour to hurt and blaſt 

Sax.) beautifulneſs, &c, them by their enchantment. 
PRETOꝶRIUM, the place, hall, or court, His image is deſcribed naked, with a diſtort- 
in which the Roman pretor lived, and in ed countenance and hair diſhevelled, crowned 
which he fat and adminiſter'd juſtice to the | with garden herbs, holding a fickle in his 
—— Wen I bands, as an enſign of terror and puniſhment, 
o PREVAIL (prevaloir, F. prævalere, He was thus ſet up in orchards, &c. in the 
L.) 1. To be in force, to have effect, to | manner of a ſcare-crow, and made of the firſt 
have power, to have influences 2. to over- | piece of wood that came to the hands of the 
come; to gain the ſuperiority. peaſant, He was often in a doubt whether he 
While Malbro's cannon thus prevails by ſand, | ſhould make a god of it, or commit it to the 
.Britain's ſea-chiefs by Anna's high command, flames; it was not regularly cary'd, nor beau- 


| u tiful, and generally without feet. The aſs 
Rekitleſs over the re un 3 was offered to him, becauſe, as he was going 


to violate the chaſtity of Yefa, as ſhe lay 


Thus ſong could prevail | | aſleep, Silenus's aſs bray d and awakened the 
O'er death and o'er hell, | | | goddeſs, | | | 

A conqueſt how hard, and how glorious 3 He is ſaid to be the ſon of Bacchus and 
Though fate had faſt bound her, | | Venus, that is, the Sun and Moiflure, to in- 


With Styx nine timès round her, 1 timate that all trees, planets and fruits are 
Vet muſick and love were victorious. generated, and receive their vegetation by tho 


P pe, | heat of the ſun and radical moiſture, 

| The ſerpent with me | PRIAPUS (Anat.) the genital parts of a 
Perſuaſively hath ſo prevail d, that I | man; the Penis and Teftes, | 

| Have alſo taſted. Milton, PRICK'LINESS (of pjiiccape, Sax.) the 


PREVALENCE T (prevalence, F. pre - having prickles, &c. 
PREVALENCY f wal/entia, L.) ſupe- PRIEST (priefler, Teut. fret, Dan, pne- 
viority, influence, predominance. + | opt, Sax. which ſome derive of pes Cvr:2:, 


, 1 Gr. an elder : But Stepben Guichard, in 
eee | Farms e Looper, je 
Could I their prevalence deny, the name prieſt, of prefer, E. and that from 

T muſt at once be deaf and blind. Tengngs incendlatius, of mpid, Gr. incendo, 


por, | inflammo) a clergyman, one -who performs 
: ka | ſacred offices. 
PREV/ALENTNESS (of prawalens, L.] The Romans called their priefts Flamins, the 
and ne) prevalency. ; = ; ancient Britons theirs Druids, the Indians theirs 
PR VARICATION, is alſo a ſecret a- | Brachmins, the Mogut”s Indians call theirs 
buſe committed in the exerciſe of a publick | Dares or Harbods, the Perſians theirs Sedre, 
effice, or of a commiſſion given by a pri- | the Tartarians theirs Lama, the Maroccs's 
vate perſon, | theirs Aſaguis, and the Canada Indians theirs 
PREVARICAiTORY (of prevaricari, | Pawwaw. | 
L.) ſhuffling, @c. * | PRIEST'LINESS (of ppeoyzlice and 
PREVE'NIENT (preventens, L.) prevent- | ne Y ye, Sax.) prieftly quality or behaviour, 
Ing. Milton. PRTMACE, a duty appointed by a ſtatute 
R PREVE'NTION. (in Canon Law) the | of king Henry VIII. to be paid to mariners 
right that a ſuperior perſon or officer has to | and maſters o ſhips ; to the maſter for the 
lay hold on, claim , or tranſact an affair, be- | uſe of his cables and ropes; and to the mati- 
fore an inferior to whom it more immediately ners for loading and unloading the ſhip. 
belongs, : PRI/'MARINESS (of primarius, L, and 
PRE'VIOUSNESS (of prævius, L.) fore- | ne/s) the being firſt ; chief quality. : 
going or introductory quality. PRI'MATESHIP (primatus, L.) the dig* 
PREY'ING apon (of froye, F. or prædans, nity, Sc. of a primate. 
L.) ſeizing on by violence. PRIME (in Geometry) the both part of a 
PRIAPE IA (in Peerry) obſcene epigrams, | degree. | 
Sc. compoſed on the god Priapus, The PRIME or Golden Number, was 19 
PRIAPUS ( Igian®-, Gr.) the fon of called, becauſe marked in the calender of 
father Bacchus and Fenus (according to the Julius Cæſar, with letters of gold, and is 3 
poets) a laſcivious fellow, whom the women I circle of nineteen years; in which time, it 13 
followed ſo, that the citizens were fain to ſuppoſed, that all the luminations and aſpects, 


expel him; but Venus (as they fay) plaguing | between the ſun and moon did return to the 
them, they were conſtrain d- to build a tem- | I 
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ame place. The chief uſe of it, is to find | fordbire) the beſt beaſt, bed 
* 15 LF change of the moon. | which paſs to the eldeſt Tp 
15 PRIME Figures (with Ceametriciant) are | not to be divided or ſhared with the other 
ay ſuch which ou by om any other iy > FT | 
figures, more fimple than themſelves; as PLE (principiu a 
aſt a trjangle into planes, the pyramids into ſolids : | cauſe of the being 4 af of r 
5 for all planes are made o the 8 and all | alſo an inducement or motive; alſo a aut be 
ed bodies or ſolids are componded of the econd. or undoubted truth; alſo a good practical rule 
his PRIME (in Fencing) 1s the firſt and chief of action, in which ſenſe a perſon may be 
2 of the guards, which is that the body is in im- ſajd to be a man of principles, when he acts 
. mediately after drawing the ſword, being the according to the known r of religion and 
irſt fitteſt to terrify the adverſary; the point of | morality, | ea 
* the ſword being held higher up to the eye] Fir PRINCIPLE, a ching that is ſelf- 
ho than in any other guard. a evident, and is, as it were, naturally known; 
ho PRIREWEW (of primus, L.) chiefneſs, | as that 22 _ exiſt and nat exiſt at the 
| excellentneſs. ame time; that t 
* PRIME'V ALNESS (of primewus, L. 25 Kc. Ry © e e 
ang ; PRIME!/VOUSNESS 5 and neſs) the be- Well PRIN'CIPLED, having good prin- 
Jay Jag of the firſt age. Iff ciples. 
hs PRIMIE'R Serjeanr, the king's firſt ſer - PRIN'CIPLES (in Chymiſtry) are five of 
jeant at law. ER; | mix'd natural bodies; as Phlegm or Water, 
* PRI 10 E NIAL (primigenius, L.) firſt in | Mercury or Spirit, Sulphur or Oil, Salt and 
* We urn (of WY how 
1 . s of primo- ive P CIPLES (wi 1 bs 
| 3s  PRIMIGE!NIOUSNESS 8 L. | rit, oil, by 7% W 
| ru 8 originalneſs, the being the firſt of ran PRINCIPLES, water and earth, 
e kind. INCIPLES (with Marbematici 
of a PRIMITIVE (with Grammarians) an | Definitions, þ ak and n "he 
) thy original word from which others are derived ; PRINCIPLES ( with Hermetick Philoſg 
one that is not derived of any other language, pbers) the two univerſal principles of ſen- 
b nor compounded from any other words of the an? nature Subtil, and Solid, which, beipg 
me. MY | joined in a greater or leſs degree, generate 
rug x PRIMITIVENESS (of primitivus, L. and | all that beautiful variety of TIS in the 
e s, a & or affe@edneſs | PRINTER 
om YESS, demureneſs or affectedneſs PRIN" 5 A on who compoſes and 
3 ds: jo 2 quaintneſs; alſo affectedneſs in ſes, N os moveable — 2 
8. ranged in order, or plates 
forms PRINCE, is one who is a ſovereign in his | of - preſs, ink, &:. ö 
int, the own territories, yet holds of ſome other PRINTVING, the art of printing has been 
3 as his ſuperior lord, as the princes of Germany. | uſed by the Chineſe much more anciently than 
3 PRINCE. LINESS (of prince-like and neſs) | the Europeans; but their's ſeems to have been 
Fade, princely quality, Oc. ; J | by immoveable characters only, cut in wood, 
faroccs's 4 P * * In 3 times, were no 7 now we print mew» for rooms, but the art 
Dx er than the principal men in an army: in | of printing by moveable types, is ſaid to have 
5 ne the days of : Auguſtus, and afterwards, thoſe | been . *I of Harlem 
tice and who govern'd under the emperor, were ſtiled | in Holland; others ſay, by Jebn Gottenburgh, * 
aviour. princes of the ſenate 3 in proceſs of time, the | of Germary: It was brought into England 
a ſtatute emperors conſtituted the perſon immediately by Caxton and Turner, whom king Henry 
rants next to themſelyes, prince. This perſon, by | VI. ſent to leara it, One of the firſt printed 
for the the Eng Saxons, was called clyzo, We books, now extant, is Tully's Offices, printed 
3 bave in England but one prince diſtinguiſbed in the year 1465, and kept in the Beodlcian | 
| by that title, which is the prince of Wales, | library at Oxford. 
* ber which title was given by king Henry III. to PRISE (of priſer, F. to take) a veſſel | 
his ſon Edward, and ever ſince, the king's PRIZE 5 taken at ſea from the enemies 
the dig- eldeſt ſon is Prince of Wales. of the tate, or from pirates, by a man of | 
| A PRINC'IPAL (in Commerce) the firſt | war, or a merchant ſhip that has commiſſion 
part of 3 2 or ſum put by partners into common op king. 
. | PRISM (in Opticks) is a glaſs bounded with 
„was 10 4 n (of a College, &c.) the head, two equal and — 5 — ends, and 
lender of . ief perſon, three plane and well poliſhed fides, which 
"and is „ INCIPAL, the ſum of money borrow- meet in three parallel lines, running from the 
zune, i i 4 got, diſtin from the intereſt, three angles of one end to thoſe of the other, | 
d aſpects» - N'CLPAL NESS ( of principalis, L. | andis uſed tomakeexperiments about light and | 
tot . Aber 8 | N colours; for the rays of the ſun falling upon 
'". ſame IN'CIPALS (at Urcherfeld in Here- | it at a certain angle, de tranſmit thro” it 
. hearum 
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more private perſons, with a licence from the 


PR 
gpectrum or appearance, coloured like the 
rain-bow, on which Sir Iſaac Neqwton founded 
His theory of colours. | 
PRIT'TLE-PRATTLE (prob. of praten, 
Du. to prate) much and inſignificant talk. 
PRIVATEER, a ſhip fitted out by one or 


prince or ſtate to make prize of an enemy's 
ſhip and goods, 
PRIVATEER'ING, faling in ſuch a ſhip, 
and with the deſign before mentioned. 
PRI/VATENESS (of privatus, L. and 
neſs) ſecretneſs. 
PRIVATION (in Metaphyſicts) is the 
want or abſence of ſome natural perfection, 
from a ſubje& capable to receive it, in which 
ſubject, it either was before, or at leaſt ought 
to have been. 
Partial PRIVA'TION (in Metaphyſicks) 
is only in ſome particular reſpect, and re- 
lates principally to its perfect actions or ſome 
decree of them, as when a perſon ſhuts his 
eyes or is purblind, 
PRIV'ATIVENESS (of privativus, L. 
and neſs) depriving quality, or faculty of car- 
ing away. ; 
PRI'VEMENT enfent (in Law) where a 
woman is with child by her huſband; but 
- Not with quick child. 
PRIV'IES in Blood (in Law) thoſe that 
are-linked in conſanguinity. 
PRIVIES in Repreſentation, ſuch as are 
executors or adminiſtrators to a perſon de- 
ceaſed, 


PRIVIES in eftate (Law Term) are he in 


reverſion, and he in remainder, when Jand 
is given to one for life, and to another in fee; 
that their eſtates are created both at one 
Time. 

PRIVIES in Tenure, as the lord of the 
manor, by eſcheat, that is, when the land 
falls to the lord for want of heirs. 

PRIV'ILEGE (in Commerce) is a permiſ- 
fron from a prince or magiſtrate, to make 
and ſell a ſort of merchandize; or to engage 
in a ſort of commerce, either excluſive of 
ethers, or in concurrence with them. 

PRIV'ILEGED Perſon, one who has 
the benefit of, or enjoys ſome privilege. 

PRIV'INESS (of privus,” L.) the having 
the knowledge of. 

PRIV'ITIES, the privy or ſecret parts of 
a human body, 

PRO, a prepoſition fignifying for, or in 
reſpect of a thing, &c, 

PROBAB/ILISTS, a ſect among the Ro- 
man Catholicks, who adhere to the doctrine 
of probable opinions. 

Poetical PROBABILITY, is the appear- 
ance of truth in the fable or action of a 
poem. 

PPROB'/ABLE Opinion, an opinion founded 
on a grave motive or an apparently good 
foundation, and which has authority enough 


PR 

: — N ABLENESS (probabilitat, L.) pro. 

ADIULY , | | 
PROBA'TION (in a Monaftick Life) 
time of trial, or the year of novitiate, which 
a religious perſon muſt paſs in a convent to 
prove his virtue, and whether he can bear the 
ſeverity of the rules. 
PROBA'TIONER (of probatio, L. and 
ner, an Engliſh term for a noun ſub, of the 
doer) one that is under trial or examination, a 
ſcholar,. a novice who undergoes a probation 
at the univerſity, | 
PROBA'TIONER (among the Prey. 
terians) one who is licenſed by the preſbytery 
to preach, which is uſually done a year be- 
fore ordination, / 
PROBA'TIONARY, pertaining to pro. 
bation or trial, | | 
PROBA'TIONERSHIP, the ſtate of a 
probationer. 
To PROBE (of probare, L. to try) to ſearch 
tHe depth, &c. of a wound, with an inſtru- 
ment called a probe, | 
PROBL'EM (problema, L. esch nus, 
Gr.) a propoſition eæpreſſing ſome natural ef- 
fect, in order to a diſcovery of its appareiit 
cauſe. 
PROBLEM (in Algebra) is a queſtion or 
propoſition, which requires ſome unknown 
truth to be inveſtigated and diſcovered, and 
the truth of the diſcovery demonfirated, 
A PROBLEM (in Geometry) is that which 
purpoſes ſomething to be done, and more im- 
mediately relates to practical than ſpeculative 
geometry, it. being to be performed by ſome 
known rules, without regard to their inven- 
tions or demonſtrations: as to divide a line, 
conſtruct an angle, Cc. 

PROBLEM (in Logict) a doubtful queſtion, 
or a propoſition, that neither appears abſo- 
lutely true nor falſe, but which is probable 
on both ſides, and may be aſſerted either in 
the affirmative or negative with equal exi- 
dence, | 

Local PROBLEM (with Mat hem.) is ſuck 
an one as is capable of an infinite number ot 
| different ſolutions, ſo that the point, which 
is toreſolve the problem, may be indifferently 
taken, within a certain extent, i. e. al 
where in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane, 
figure, Cc. which is termed a geometiici 
place. It is alſo called an indeterminate Pio. 
| blem. * | 
Soli4 PROBLEM (with Mathem.) is one 
which can't be geometrically ſolved, but 
the interſection of a circle, and a conick 
ſection, or by the interſection of two other 
conick ſections beſides the circle. 

Deliack PROBLEM, the doubling of 4 
cube, ſo called on this account, that when 
the people of Delos conſulted the oracle, fors 
remedy againſt the plague, the anſwer 1s 
that the plague ſhould ceaſe when the alt: 
of Apollo, which was in. the form of a cube 
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ꝓROCEDURE (procedure, F.) FT» Man- 
ner of proceeding, management, conduct. 

This is the true procedure of conſcience, al- 
ways ſuppoſing a law from God, before it 
lays obligation upon man. South, 
2. Act of proceeding, progreſs, proceſs, ope- 
ration. 

Although the diſtinction of theſe ſeveral 


procedures of the foul do not always appear | 


diſtinct, eſpecially in ſudden actions, yet in 
actions of weight, all theſe have their diſ- 
tint order and procedure, | 
| Hales Orig. Mank, 

To PROCEED (procedo, L. proceder, F.) 
1. To paſs from one thing or place to a- 
nother. | 


Adam 


Proceeded thus to aſk his heav*nly gueſt. * 


Milton. 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds; 


His horns, yet ſore, he tries againſt a tree, 
Dryden. 
2. To go forward; to tend to the end de- 
fign'd, 


Temp'rate'y proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. 


ShakeſpS Coriclanus. 
PRO!CEEDING (rocedens, L.) coming 


from, having its ſpring or riſe from; going 


forward, c. 

A PROCEEDING, a matter carried on or 
managed, 

PROCELEUS!MATICE Foot (in Gram.) 
a foot conſiſting of four ſhort ſyllables, as 
Pelagius. 

PROCESS (in Law) in its general ſenſe 
1s uſed for all the proceedings in any cauſe or 
action real or perſonal, civil or criminal, 
rom the original writ to the end; alſo that 
by which a man is called into any court, 

PROCES'SION, a ceremony in which both 
the clergy aud laity walk together, finging 
2 and other prayers, as they march a- 

Ng. | 

The ancient Romans, when their empire 
was in diſtreſs, or after ſome victory, made 
proceſſions for ſeveral days together to their 
temples, either to invoke the help of their 
gods in the one, or to give them thanks for 
the other. 

The Chriftian clergy likewiſe have their 
proceſſions on the ſame account. The firſt 
of theſe were begun by Chryſoſtom, at Con- 
Hantinople, which was defigned by way of 
Oppoſition to the great appearances of the 
Arians. For they being diſcountenanced, were 
wont to meet without the town, finging an- 
thems as they went along. 

Theſe proceſſions were ſet on foot to pre- 
vent their having any influence on the ortho- 
dox ; they bearing croſſes with flambeaux 
upon them, ſinging their prayers. 

From this orig nal proceſſions have grown 


_—— 


as 


| 
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into their preſent uſe in the Roman church 


wherein the prieſts and people proceed from 
one church to another, ſinging prayers and 
litanies ; and ſince Berengarius declared againſt 
tranſubſtantiation, it is made a point of reli- 
gion to carry the conſecrated elements of 
bread and wine in a triumphal manner under 
a canopy. 

PROCES'SION (in Theology) a term uſed 
to ſignify the manner wherein the holy ſpirit 
is con ceived to iſſue from the Father and the 
Son, in the myſtery of the Trinity. : 

PROCESSION (in Cathedral and Conven- 
tual Churches) in former times the members 
had their ſtated proceſſions, in which they 
walked two and two, in their moſt orna- 
mental habits, with muſick, ſinging hymns, 
and other expreſſions of ſolemnity, agreeable 
to the occaſion, 

The pariſh-prieſt alſo of every pariſh had 
a cuſtomary proceſſion,” with the patron of 
the church, the chief flag or holy banner, 
and the other pariſhoners in Aſcenſion-Week, 
to take a circuit round the limits of the ma- 
nour, and pray for a bleſſing on the fruits of 
the earth, . 

Hence came our preſent cuſtom of Peram- 
bulation, which is ſtill called our going a Pro- 
ceſſtoning, though moſt of the order, the 
—_— the pomp, and ſuperſtition, is laid 
aſide, 

PROCLAMA'/TION (of Exigents) an 
awarding an exigents in order to an Ozt/aqvry; 
a writ of proclamation iſſues to the ſheriff of 
the county where the party dwells, to make 
three proclamations for the defendant to yield 
himſelf or be outlawed. . 

PROCLIUVOUS (proclivis, L.) inclining 
downwards, | 

PROCLIV/ITY (proclivitas, L.) aptneſs 
or propenſity in a thing to incline or tend 
downwards, an aptneſs, proneneſs. 

PROCON'/SULSHIP (of proconſul, Ls 
and ſhip) the office or dignity of a Procon- 
ul. 

PROC/TORSHIP, the office, &c. of a 
proctor. 5 

PROCURA'TION, an act whereby a 
perſon is impowered to act, treat, receive, 
Sc. in a perſon's name, as if he himſelf 


were actually there. 


PROCURATION (in 0/4 Cuſtoms) a re- 
ſervation of ſervice due from the vaſſals to 
their lords, by whom they were to be enter- 
tained at certain times in the year, when they 
made a viſit to their farms, in conſideration 
of which it was cuſtomary to pay a certain 
ſum of money. 

PROCURATION (among Ecclefiafticks) 
in imitation of the temporal lords, the lords 
ſpiritual, as biſhops and arch-deacons, , uſed 
to be entertained by the churches under their 
juriſdiction, ſo that the arch-deacons often 
putting the pariſh prieſts to an extravagant 
charge, complaint was made thereof to the 
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popes, who endeavoured to redreſs this griev- | 


ance by councils and bulls, and particularly 


pope Innocent III. upon a complaint made a- 


gainſt the arch-deacon, who is ſaid to have 
viſited with an hundred horſe in his company, 
ſo that when he came to a parſonage houſe, 
he and his retinue devoured all immediately. 
PRO CURATION Money, given to money 
ſcriveners by ſuch __ as take up ſums 


'of money at intere 


PROCURE'/MENT (procuratio, L. and 

ment) a getting, or a thing procured. 
 PROCU/RER, a getter, &c, alſo a bawd 
or pimp. 

PRO'/CYON (mTeoxuw, Gr.) a conſtella- 
tion placed before the Great Dog, and thence 
takes its name. It is Orion's dog. He is re- 
ported to have been a great lover of hunting; 
and for that reaſon has a dog by him. There 
ate alſo a hare and other wild beaſts near him, 


It has three ftars, of which the firſt riſes | 


very ſplendid, and reſembles a dog, and thence 
is called Procyon. 
To PRODIGALIZE (of prodigus, L.) to 
be a prodigal, to ſpend profuſely. 
PRO DIGALNESS (prodigalitas, L.) la- 
viſhneſs, profuſeneſs, &c. | 
 PROD'IGIOUSNESS (of prodigioſus, L. 


and neſs) wonderfulneſs, monſtrouſneſs, ex- 
ceſſiveneſs. 
PRODUCE“ Z (ereductio, L. produit, F.) 
PRODUCT & effect, fruit. 


PRODUCT IVENESS (roductivus, L.) 
aptneſs to produce. 

PROFANE'/NESS (of profanus, L. and 
#eſs) an abuſing of holy things, impiety ; a 
diſrepect paid to the name of God, and to 
things and perſons conſecrated to him. 
PROFILE (pre, F. profile, Ital.) ſide - 
ways or ſide- view, as a picture in profile, i. e. 
drawn ſide-ways, as a head or face ſet ſide- 
ways, as on coins. 

PROFILE, is ſometimes uſed for a deſign 
or deſcription, in oppoſition to a plan or Icbno- 
grapby. Hence 
* PROFILING is deſigning or deſcribing with 
rule or compaſs. 

PROFIT ABLENESS (of profitable, and 
meſs) beneficialneſs, advantagiouſneſs. 

PROF'LIGATENESS (profligatus L. and 
neſs) abandonedneſs to debauchery, lewdneſs 
to the higheſt degree. | 


pl 4 845 * (profluens, L.) flowing 


The PROFOUND! (prefundus, L.) the | 


depth, the abyſs, greatneſs of depth. Mil- 
ron. 


PROFOUNDUNESS (profunditas, L.) depth, 
deepneſs. | 
.. PROG (prob. of procuratum, L. gotten) 
ſomething gotten, 

PROGENERA'TION, a breeding or bring- 
ing forth, L. 
_ PROGNOS'TICK (of wgyug;;uty, Gr.) 
2 Ggn or token that indicates ſomething about 
do happen, | 


| 


PROGRES'SIVENESS (of progrefif, r. 
of et, the quality of — or 3 4h 


ward, 
PROHIBI/TION — Law) a writ iſſued 
to forbid any court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, 
to proceed in a cauſe there depending, upon 
ſuggeſtion that the cognizance thereof does 
not belong to that court, 

PROJEC'TION (in Mechanicks) the ac- 
tion of giving a projectile its motion. 

PROJECT'ION (in 3 the ap- 
pearance or repreſentation of an object on a 

ſpective plane. 

PROJECTION of the Sphere in Plano (in 
Mathem.) a repreſentation of the * points 
or places of the ſurface of the ſphere, and 
of the circles deſcribed thereon, &c. as they 
appear to the eye fituated at a given diſtance, 
upon a tranſparent plane, ſituate between the 
eye and the ſphere. 2 2 

PROJECTION (with Alcbym.) is the 
caſting of a certain imaginary powder, called 
the Powder of Projection, into a crucible full 
of prepared metal, in order to its being tranſ- 
muted into gold. 

PROJECTION nonftrous, of an image (in 
Perſpettive) is the deformation of an image 
upon a plane, or the ſuperficies of ſome body, 
which ſeen at a certain diſtance will appear 
formous. 

Powder of PROJECTION, or the PBih- 
ſopber's Stone, is a powder ſuppoſed to have 
the virtue of changing copper, lead, Cc. 
into a more perſect metal, as into ſilver or 
gold, by the mixtute of a ſmall quantity with 
It. 

PROJEC'TIVE Dialling, a method of 
drawing, by a method of projection, the true 
hour lines, furniture, &c. on dials, or any 
kind of ſurface whatſoever, without having 
any regard to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, 
either as to declination, inclination, or recli- 
nation. 

PROLA'TION (in Muſick) the act of 
ſhaking or making ſeveral inflections of the 
yoice in the ſame ſyllable. ; 

PROLEP'SIS (Ie, Gr.) anticipation, 
prevention, pre- occupation; a conceiving things 
in mind before-hand. 

PROLIF'ICKNESS, aptneſs to breed. 

PROLU'SION (in Literature) a term ap- 
plied to certain pieces or compoſitions, made 
previouſly to others, by way of prelude or 
exerciſe. 

PROME'THEUS (of Teunbas;, of m7 
before, and pid», Gr. council) according 
to the poets, was the fon of Fapetus, the 


clay or earth; whoſe wit Minerva admiring, 
promiſed him any thing that was in Heaven, 
that he wanted to perfect his work; he com- 
ing thither, and ſeeing that all things were 
animated by heavenly fire, having a little 
Ferula in his hand, put it to the chariot wheel 


| of the ſun, and that being Kkindled, be . 
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the man that he had made of clay, Jupiter 
being angry at him, firſt ſent Pandora, the 
wife of his brother Epimetbens, with a box 
to her huſband, which after he had opened, 
there flew out thence ſundry ſorts of diſeaſes, 
and afterwards commanded Pulcan to bind 
Prometheus with iron chains, on mount Ca- 
caſus, and to put an eagle or a vulture daily 
to devour his liver, which did every night re- 
new again to his great torment. He remained 
in this condition, till Hereules by his virtue | 
and valour releaſed him. 

Some interpret this fable thus, that Pro- 
methus taught the way of fetching fire out of 
ones, by ſtriking them together, and thence | 
he is ſaid to have fetched fire from Heaven, 
And that he had his abode on mount Caucaſus, 
from whence he continually beheld the ſtars, and 
ſtudied their motions and influences, and thence 
they gave it out, that he was bound to this 
mountain. And by the eagle conſuming his 
liver, is ſignified how the thought of his ſtu- 
dies, did, as it were, prey upon him. 

Bochartus imagines that this fable is derived 
from the fignification of the word Magog, and 
that that was the name of Prometheus, which 
fignifies a heart devoured, and conſuming with 
dares or otherwiſe, 

Others ſay, Prometheus was a wiſe man, 
who ſtudied the ſtars, on the higheſt part of 
mount Caucaſus, and that by his putting hea- 
venly fire into his clay man, is meant, his | 
inſtructing the dead clayey carcaſes of man- 
kind with wiſdom, and that the inward trou- 
ble he had to accompliſh his defire, might be 
compared to a vulture gnawing his entrails, 

PROM'INENTNESS (prominentia, L.) a 
Juttidg out, or ſtanding forward. ; 

PROMIS'/CUOUSNESS (of fromiſcuus, L. 
and neſs) mixedneſs. | 

A perfect PROMISE (with Moraliſts) is 
when a perſon does not only determine his 
will, to the performance of ſuch or ſuch a 
thing, for another hereafter ; but alſo ſhews, 
that he gives the other a full right of chal- 
lenging or requiring it from him; bare aſſer- 
tion are not to be an obligation, neither do 
expreſſions in the future convey a right. 

PROM'ISSORY, one to whom a promiſe 
is made, 

PROMP'TOR (of promtare, Ital.) a die- 
tator or aſſiſtant to actors in a play; one poſt. 
ed behind the ſcenes, who watches attentively 
the actors ſpeaking on the ſtage, ſuggeſting to 
them and putting them forward when at a ſtand, 
and correcting them when amiſs in their parts. 

To PROMULGE!/ (promulgare, L.) to pub- 
liſh, properly uſed of the Roman laws, which 
were hung up in the market-place, and ex- 
poſed to publick view for three market days 
before they were paſſed or allowed. 

PRONA'TION (with Anat.) is when the 
wes of the hand 1s turned downwards, as 

upination is when the back of it is turned 
upwards, | 
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fre on the earth, and put life and ſoul into 
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P+ſonal PRO'NOUNS (in Oran.) are 
ſuch as are uſed inſtead of names of particu- 
lar perſons, as J, Thou, He, &c, 

PRONOUNS Relative (in Gram.) are theſe 
plated after nouns, with which they have 
ſuch affinity, that without them they ſignify 
nothing, as which, who, that. 

Pate PRONOUNS (in Gram.) are ſuch 
that expreſs. what each poſſeſſes, as mine, 
thine, &c. 

Demonſtratie PRONOUNS (in Gram.) are 
ſuch as point out the ſubject ſpoken of, as this, 


| theſe, &c. 


PRONU BA, a title of Juno, given her 
on account of her being believed to preſide 
over martiage. * 
PRONUNCIATION (in Gram.) the man- 
ner of articulating or ſounding the words of a 
language, repreſented to the eye by writing 
and orthography. 

PRONUNCIA'TION 7 (with Paint.) 

PRONOUNC'ING F the marking and 
expreſſing of all kinds of bodies, with that 
degree of force 3 to make them more 
or leſs diftin& and conſpicuous. 

PRONUNCIATION (with Retr.) is the 
regulating and varying the voice and geſture, 
agreeably to the matter and words, in order to 
affect and peffuade the hearers. 

PROOF (with Printers) a printed ſheet ſent 
to the author or corrector of the preſs, in or- 
der to be corrected. 

PROOF (in Aritb.) an operation, whereby 
the truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is exa- 
mined and aſcertained. 

PROPAGA'TOR (propagateur, F,) an 
increaſer ; alſo a ſpreader abroad, L. 

To PROPEND (propendere, L.) to be pro- 

nſe, 

PROPENSE'N ESS propenſitas, L+) prone- 
neſs, readineſs to, inclination, bent of mind. 

PROPER (propre, F. proprius, L.) 1, 
Peculiar, not belonging to more, not common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral 
righteouſneſs and honeſty of life, we do not 
mention them, becauſe they are not proper to 
chriſtian men, as they are chriſtians, but do 
concern them as they are men. Helder. 

No ſenſe the precious joy conceives, 
Which in ber private contemplations be; 
For then the raviſhed ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, 
Hath her own pow*'rs, and proper actions free. 
n Davies. 

Outward objects, that are extrinſical to 
the mind, and its own operations, proceeding 
from powers intrinſical and proper to itſelf, 
which become alſo objects of its contempla- 
tion, are the original of all knowledge. 

Locke, 
2, One's own. 
Now learn the diff*rence at your proper coſt, 
Betwixt true valour and an empty boaſt, 
Dryden, 

PROPER (in Phyfick) ſomething natural- 
ly and eſſentially belonging to any being. 

| PROPER 
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-» PROPER (in reſpe& to Words) is under- | 
Rood of their immediate and particular ſigni- 
fication 3 or that which is directly and pecu- 
liarly attached to them. 
PROPER (in the Civil Law) is uſed in 


oppoſition to acquired; for an inheritance de- 


rived by direct or collateral ſucceſſion, _ 

PROP'ERNESS (proprietas, L. propriete, 
F.) peculiarneſs, convenientneſs, fitneſs. 
© PROPERTY (proprietas, L. propriete, F.) 
the right or due that belongs to every perſon, 
virtue, or natural quality, rightful poſſeſſion, 
of a thing. 

PROPERTY (with Logicians) is under. 
ſtood in a four-fold ſenſe. 

1. Property, is that which agrees to ſome 
kind only, altho' not to every perſon com- 
prehended under the ſame kind; as it is pro- 
per to man only to be a Grammarian, Poet, 
or Phyſician, but yet it is not proper to every 
man to be ſuch, 

2. Property, is that which agrees to every 
fingle perſon, and yet not to a man only. 

3+ Property, is chat which agrees to every 
man, and to man only, and yet not always, 
As hoarineſs, in old men only, but yet not 
always, but for the moſt part in old age. 

4. Property, is when any thing agrees to 
every man, to man only, and always to man, 
as to ſpeak, to laugh, &c, 

PROPHANE'. See Profane, X 

PROPHE'SIES (in Law) are taken for 
wizardly foretellings of matters to come, in 
certain and enigmatical ſpeeches, 

PROE HET'ICALNESS (of propheticus, L. 


Propbetique, F. of go pilinds, Gr. and neſs) 


prophetical nature and quality. 
PROPI'TIATORINESS (of propitiato- 

rius, L. propitietoire, F. and neſs) atoning or 

propitiating quality. ä 
PROPITTIOUSN ESS, favourableneſs, 
PROPORTION, a rule or meaſure; the 


relation which the parts have among them 


ſelves, and to the whole. 

PROPORTION (in Painting, &c.) is the 
zuſt magnitude of the ſeveral members of a 
figure, a group, &c. with regard to one ano- 
ther, to the figure, the group, and the whole 

iece. 
b PROPOR'TIONABLENESS (of propor- 
tio, babilis, L. and neſs) agreeableneſs in pro- 
portion. 

PROPOR TIONAL, a quantity either 
Iineal or numeral, which bears the ſame ra- 
tio or relation to a third, that the firſt does to 
the ſecond. 

PROPOR/TIONALNESS 

PROPOR'TIONATENESS 
likeneſs of proportion, 

Continued PROPOR/TIONALS, are ſuch 
that the third number is in the ſame ratio 
to the ſecond, as the ſecond has to the firſt, 
and the fourth the ſame ratio to the third, 
that the third has to the ſecond, as 3, 6, 12, 


24+ 


propor- 
tionality, 


PR 


Mean PROPORTIONALS, are when in 
three quantities there is the ſame proportion 
of the firſt to the ſecond, as of the ſecond 
to the third; the ſame proportion of 2 to 4, 
as of 4 to 8, and 4 is the mean proportional, 

Exceptive PROPOST'TION (with School. 
men) is one that is denoted by an exceptiye 
ſign, as beſide, unleſs, 

Excluſive PROPOSITION (with School. 
men) is one denoted by a ſign or character of 
excluſion, as only, ſolely, alone. 

PROPOSITION (in Poetry) is the firſt 
part of an epic poem, in which the author 
propoſes or lays down, briefly and in general, 
what he has to ſay in the courſe of his work, 

PROPOSITION (in the Mathem.) a thing 
propoſed to be demonſtrated, proved, -or made 
out, either a problem or theorem. 

PROPOSITION, is an oration or ſpeech 
which affirms or denies, or an oration that 
ſignifies either true or falſe, 

Air mati ve PROPOSITION, is that in 
which the ſubje& and attribute are joined or 
do agree, as God 1s a ſpirit, 

Negative PROPOSITION, is that when 
they are disjoined or diſagree, as Men are not 
tones. 

A true PROPOSITION, is ſuch as declare 
{a thing to be what it really is; or not to be 
| what it is not. 
| FA falſe PROPOSITION, is ſuch an one 

as ſignifies a thing to be what it is not zor 
not to be what it is. 
| PROPOSITIONS gexeral (with Lo- 
PROPOSITIONS univerſal F gictans |) 
| are known by the figns, Every, as every 
] covetous man is poor; No, as no man can 
ſerve God and mammon. 

PROPOSITIONS particular, are known 
by the ſigns ſom-, a certain, ſomebody, as 
eme men are ambitious, 

PROPOSITIONS fngular, are when a 
proper name of a man is contained in them, 
as Cicero was an orator, Plato a philoſopher. 

PROPOSITIONS general contrary, are 
ſuch, of which one generally affirms, and the 
other generally denies, as all men, &c. 10 
man, &Cc. 

A ſimple PROPOSITION, is that which 
has but one ſubject, and one attribute. 

A compeund PROPOSITION, is that 
which has more than one ſubject, as /ife and 
death, health and ſickneſs, poverty and riches 
come from the Lord. 

PROPOSITIONS (by Legicians) are re- 
duced to four kinds, which, for the help of 
memory, are denoted by the four letters, 
A, , 1, 0. 

A is an univerſal affirmative, 

E is an univerſal negative, 

J is a particular affirmative. 

O is a particular negative, | 

And for the eaſe of memory, they 2rC 
compriſed in theſe two verſes. 


pender 
mortal 
PR 
direct 
agrees 
PR 


PR PR 
Afri A, Negat E, verum generalitar | The Proſelytes of righteouſneſs ſubmitted 
| p obs. 7 ; | to the law of Moſes 3 and the others inhabited 
I Aſerit, O Negat, ſed particulariter ambo, | among the Jews, and were oblig'd to ob- 
The uſe of a propoſition, is when men, | ſerve the ſeven commandments of the ſons 
by occafion of diſcourſe, fall at variance, | of /Veab, which the Jews accounted the law 
and cannot agree upon their matter being of nature, which all perſons were bound te 
both earneſt to know the truth, they bring obſerve, and were; 
the matter to a point, debate that, and then 1. To abſtain from idolatry, 
on to another. | + 2. 'To hallow the name of God. 


nite with 3. Not to commit murder, 
| Definite c PROPOSITION 3 \ ny 4. To abftain from adultery and inceſts 
. men) is that which declares ſomething deter- 5+ Not to be guilty of ſtealing, 
. minate on a ſubject, as a man is a twwo-foot- 6. To do juſtice and to ſubmit toit, 
q ed animal. In 2 To forbear eating things ſtrangled and 
. Infinite wit . 
. Tl nit 7 PROPOSITION 3 I | Theſe the Fews believ'd to have been 
e men) is one wherein either one or both the | given by God, the firſt 6 to Adam, and the 
terms are infinite, or have a negative prefixed laſt to Neah ; and this was all the revealed 
h to them, as man is not white, religion there was till the time of Moſes, 
at Direct PROPOSITION (with Schoo!- which they were obliged to profeſs and pro- 
men) is ſuch an one wherein a higher and miſed to obſerve, : if 
in more general is predicated of a lower and more But as to the Proſelytes of Righteouſneſe, f 
or icular z as @ man is an animal. they, if men, were obliged to be circumciſed, - i 
An Indire# PROPOSITION ( with | and to offer ſacrifice. But the women were y 
en Seboolm.) is one wherein an inferior is predi- obliged to receive baptiſm, and to have ſacri - - 
10 cated of a higher; as an animal is Man. ſices offered for them, 7 
Hypothetical PROPOSITION (with PROSE'RPINA (fo called of Serpendo, 4 
Schoolm.) is one which conſiſts of ſeyeral fim- | becauſe ſown corn creeps forth into the light 7 
ple ones; affected with ſome conditional ones, | r of Isgozqom, Gr. Varro) the daughter 4 
| 


as, if the ſun be ſet, it is night, 


| S$choolm,) is one which conſiſts of ſeveral, 
affected with a disjunctive conjunction, as, it 


Disjunftive PROPOSITION ( with 


of Jupiter and Ceres, was the wife of Pluto, 
who was forced to ſteal her, all the goddeſſes 
refuſing him on account of his ill looks, and 
the dark neſs of his kingdom. 
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is either dark or light. Ceres ſought her for a long time, and at 80 . 
A copulative PROPOSITION ( with laſt hearing ſhe was in Hell, went thithey, 49: 32 
Schoolm.) is one that conſiſts of ſeveral, af- and got her to be releaſed, on condition that ne. 
fected with a conjunction copulative 3 as, | {he had taſted nothing there; but Aſcalapbus, 44 
Henry does not ſtand and ſit. telling that ſhe had eaten two or three kernels Tok 
A model PROPOSITION (with Schoolm.) of a pomegranate, it hinder' d her departure 3 HY 
is one which, beſides the pure matter and however, Ceres at length obtained of Jupiter, voy 
form, involves ſome mode or manner of dif. | that ſhe ſhould have her daughter's company 4 
poſition; as, it is neceſſary that man be one fix months, and the other fix ſhe ſhould 2426 
rational, | | be with Pluto below. The moral of thig 132108 
To PROPOUND! (proponere, L.) to make is taken to be the ſeed of corn ſown, remain 14 
propoſals or offers of a reconciliation of a | In the ground in the winter, and ſpringing ® 1% 
difference; or upon any buſineſs whatſoever. | VP in the ſummer, _ qt 
PROPRVETY (with Logicians) is the Others by Praſerpine underſtand the moon, 0 
fourth of the univerſal ideas, and is when and ſay it is becauſe the moon remains as long PR 
the object is an attribute, which, in effect, 12 the upper, as ſhe does in the lower regions. l 
belongs to the eſſence of the thing; but is The ancients called the upper hemiſphere by 6548 1 
not firſt conſidered in that eſſence, but as de- the name of Venus, and the lower by the 0 1 
pendent on the firſt idea, as diviſible, im- name of Proſerpine, i 14 
mortal, &c. | This goddeis has three names, either be- 75 þ 4 
PROPRIETY (with Gram.) is where the cauſe of three offices that are attributed to 112008 
direct and immediate ſignification of a Word her, or becauſe the poets confound the three l it 
agrees to the thing it is apply'd to. deities in one. In heaven ſhe is called Luna, q| 
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PRO“ RATA (in Commerce) according to (the moon) on earth Diana, and in hell Pro- 


N do 


proportion or ſhare, ſerpina. They ſacrific'd to her a barren - 1 7 4 
PRO SA, a goddeſs of the Pagans, who, heifer, | 11 
as they believed, made the infant come in the The ancients painted Proſerpina in white mn 
Tight manner into the world. garments, filled with flames. . or” * 
PROS'ELY TES. Theſe were among the PROSPEC'TIVE, pertaining to view-. 4 11M 
Jews OO ſorts, ing, Ec. = | b | 41 
* e Proſelytes ef Righteouſneſs and Pre- PROSPERIT V (ereſperitas, L.) the con- bY. Fit 
o{clyres of the . * 4 4 dition of a perſon who 2 all e end A - iN A 
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® hie heart's deſire, and who ſucceeds in his | 


PR 


8 —— happineſs, good fucceſs, good 
tune, 


PROSPER'ITY (Hiereglyphically) was re- 

ſented by an eagle. 

- PROS/PERQUSNESS (of proſperous, L. 
and neſs) proſperity. 

PROS TITU!TION (Metaphorically) a 
ſtooping to any mean or baſe action or office. 

PROSYL'LOGISM (of wee and ovanc- 
9i7ja06s Gr.) a reaſon or argument produced 
to ſtrengthen or confirm one of the premiſes 
of a ſyllogiſm. 

PROTECTION (in a Special Senſe) an 
exemption or immunity, given by the king 
to a perſon, to ſecure him againſt law-ſuite, 
er other vexations; alſo a writing to ſecure 
from an arreſt for debt, 

PROTER'VIA (among the Romans) a 
kind of ſacrifice, in which whatſoever was 
left of the banquet muſt be burnt. 

A PROTEST! (in Commerce) a ſummons 
made by a notary publick to a merchant, 
Se. to diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on 
kim, after his having refuſed either to ac- 
cept or pay the ſame. 

PROT/ESTANTS, a name aſſumed by the 
people of ſeveral imperial towns and others 
in Germany, in the year 1529; by reaſon of 
their proteſting againſt a decree, made in the 
diet of Spire by Ferdinand, arch-duke of 
Auſtria, and other Roman Catholick princes, 
who demanded liberty of conſcience, till a 
council was held in purſuance of a decree, 
made in 1526. Fa 

This name of Proteſtant was at that time 
<onfin'd to thoſe people before · mentionꝰd; but 
the reformation of religion ſpreading far and 
near in ſeveral parts of Europe, it has been 
aſſumed generally by all thoſe who have re- 


| 
| 


to all ſapts of ſhapes and figures, 


formed from popery, how much ſoever di- 


verſiſied among themſelves, and in contra- 

diſtin ion to thoſe of the popiſh religion, 
PROTEVANGE'LION, a book aſcrib'd 
to St. James the apoſtle, treating on the birth 
of the Virgin Mary, and Jeſus Chriſt. Poſ- 
telus brought this book from the eaſt, af. 
firming that it was publickly read in the 
eaſtern church, and formerly believ'd to have 
been written by St, Fames, firſt biſhop of 
This copy he tranſlated into 


2275 em. 
tin, but the many fabulous relations found | 


in it, make it be accounted ſpurious. 
 PROITEUS (4vgdleve, d. weal®:, Gr. the 
firſt and moſt ancient of the gods) according 
to the poets, was one of the ſons of Oceans 
and Thetis, Neptune's ſhepherd, or keeper of 
his Pboci, or ſea calves. Others ſay he was 
the ſon of Nuptune and Pbænico, and that 
Neptune, taking a peculiar delight in variety 
of ſhapes and figures, and the power of tranſ- 
mutations he was wont to beſtow it on his 
favourites, and beſtowed it on his ſon Pretexus 
in the higheſt degree. The Latin: call him 
Vertumnus, becauſe he could turn himſelf in- 


| 
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2 
notable —_ but w * 


tended to make uſe of him, were to ſurprise 


bim. and bind him faſt, until he took his 


proper ſhape, and told them what they wanted, 
He was repreſented riding in a chariot 
drawn by ſea cattle, al ort of horſes with two 


legs, and tails like fiſhes. Hiſtorians ſay he 


was a king of Cprpathus, an iſland in the 
Mediterranean Sed, and that for his great 
wiſdom and juftice he was choſen to be a king 
of Egppt, and after his death deified by hig 
people, The reaſon why he was ſaid to be 3 
ſea god, and the feeder of ſea calves, js be- 
cauſe his dominion was upon the ſea fide, and 
his ſubjects were very ſkillful in maritime af. 
fairs, and'it being the cuſtom of the kings of 
Egypt to wear diadems, on which. were the 
repreſentations or figures of various things, ag 
a lion, a dragon, a tree, fire, &c. thence 
aroſe the fiction, that Proteus could change 
himſelf into all — Thus Ptozteus or Ver. 
tumnus, was Veſores, king of „ four years 
before the Trejan war, „K 2758. 
Paris went to him after he had Aalen 
Helena. 

PROTHON'OTARY (of the Common 
Pleas) eaters and enrolls all declarations, plead · 
ing, aſſizes, judgments, and actions, &c, 

PROTRU'SION (of pretudere, L.) a 
thruſting or putting forth. 

PROTU'/BERANTNESS, a bunching 


t. | 

PROUD (prude, or prute, Sax.) 1. Tog 
much pleaſed with himielf. 

The proudeſt admirer of his own parts 
might find it uſeful to conſult with others, 
tho' of inferior capacity. Watts, 

2. Elated, valuing himſelf. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy, 

Does man her ſlave oppreſs, 

Proud of her office to deſtroy, 

Is ſeldom pleas'd to bleſs, 
| Dryd. Hor, 
In vain of pompous chaſtity you're proud, 
Virtue's adultery of the tongue, when loud. 

Dryden. 
High as the mother of the Gods in place, 
And proud, like her, of an immortal race. 
e. 

3. Arrogant, haughty, impatient. 

The patient in ſpicit is better than the 
proud in ſpirit. Ecclefiaftes. 

4. Grand, lofty, ſplendid, magnificent. 
Storms of ſtones, from the proud temple's 
height 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight» 
Dryden. 

PROUD/ISH {of pnuz, Sax.) a little 
proud. 

To be PROUD (ſpoken of Dogs) to be de- 
l lata 

reus of copulation. PLUNDER 
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* PROUDNESS * phur or ppuzian, and 
ax.) pride. 
perry END! (according to ſome, of 
PROVEND/ER I præbendo, L. affording) 
a meaſure containing the quantity of grain 
daily given to a horſe or other beaſt of labour, 
for his ordinary ſuſtenance, 
To go to PROVEND (in Monaſteries) is to 
go to meals- TE, | 
PROVERB eee L.) a conciſe, 
witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon long 
experience, and containing for the moſt part 
ſome good caveat. ; 
PROVIDED (pourvengue, F.) on condi- 


tion. 

pROVIDENCE (providentia, L.) fore - wit, 
warineſs, forecaſt; but more eſpecially the 
ſore · ſight or ſupreme intelligence of God, 
and his government of all created beings; or 
the conduct and direction of the ſeveral parts 
of the univerſe, by a ſuperior intelligent be- 
ing. 

The notion of Providence is very ancient, 
even in the heathen theology ; it is mentioned 
by Thales, 

It is founded on this ſuppofition, that the 
Creator has not ſo fixed and aſcertained the 
laws of nature, nor ſo connected the chain 
of ſecond cauſes, as to leave the world to 
itſelf ; but that he ill holds the reins in his 
own hands, and occafionally intervenes, al- 
ters, reſtrains, inforces, ſuſpends, Sc. thoſe 
laws by a particular Providence, 

The Fpicureans deny any Providence, as 
thinking it inconſiſtent with the eaſe and re- 
poſe of the divine nature to meddle with hu- 
man affairs, 

Others deny the exiſtence of a Providence, 
from the ſeemingly unjuſt diſtribution of good 
and evil, which ſeem to fall indiſcriminately 
on the juſt and unjuſt. 

Simplicius argues thus for a Providence : if 
God does not look after the affairs of the 
world, it it either becauſe he cannot or he will 
not; but the firſt is abſurd, ſince to govern 
can't be difficult, where to create was eaſy ; 
the latter is both abſurd and blaſphemous, 

Univerſal! PROVIDENCE (in God) is that 
whereby he takes care of all things in general, 
but of mankind eſpecially, 

Particular PROVIDENCE (of God) is 
that whereby he ſuperintends and takes care 
of every individual thing in the world; conti- 
nuing them jn their beings, diſpoſing of their 
operations and effects in ſuch a wiſe order, as 
may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe wiſe ends and 
purpoſes, for which they are deſigned, 

PROVIDENCE (by the Ancients) was re- 
preſented as a lady with g ſcepter in her hand, 
and pointing to a globe, lying at her feet, with 
her other hand; ſometimes ſhe was pictured 
holding a rudder and globe in her hands, at 
other times with a Cornucopia and a veſſel full 


ef corn at her feet. 


PROVIDENCE ( Hieroglyphically) was by 


| 


the Egyptians repreſented by a baſilifk, with 
the head and eyes of a hawk, becauſe it is 
related of it, that there is no other creature 
fuller of ſpirits and vigour. It is alſo report 

of a bafiliſk that it kills at a diſtance, only by 
ſending forth from its eyes a ſecret poiſon, 
which it conveys to the creature with whom 
it is diſpleaſed. | 

PROVIDENCE (in Painting) is repre- 
ſented as a lady lifting up both her hands to 
Heaven, with theſe words, Providentia Deo« 
rum; or with a globe at her feet, and hold - 
ing a ſcepter in her right hand, and a Cornus 
copta in her left. 

PROVIDEN'TIALNESS (of providentia, 
L. and neſs) the happening of a thing by di- 
vine providence, providential effect. 
F thriftineſs, ſaving» 
neſs. 

PROVIINCE (with Ecclefiaſticks) an arch» 
biſhoprick ; alſo the extent of the juriſdiction 
of an archbiſhop, 

The ſeven united PROVINCES of the Ne- 
therlands, the provinces of Guelderland, Zut- 
pben, Holland, Zealand, Utretch, Friezland, 
Over- Wiel. and Groeningen, who in the year 
I579, at Utrecht, made a firm alliance, where- 
by they united themſelves never to be divided 3 
yet reſerved to each province all its former 
rights, laws and cuſtoms, 

PROVI'O (in Law) concerning matters 
judicial, is whereof the plaintiff in an action 
deſiſts in proſecuting his ſuit, and does not 
bring it to trial in due time, the defendant 
in ſuch caſe may take out the Venire facias 
to the ſheriff, which hath in it theſe words, 
Proviſo quod, &c. 

PROVO'CATIVENESS, provoking na- 
ture or quality, | 

PROXVIES, annual payments made by 
the parochial clergy to the biſhop, &c. on 
viſitation,, | 

PRU'DENCE (prudentia, L.) wiſdom, the 
firſt of the cardinal virtues, which teaches us 
to govern our lives, manners and actions, ac- 
cording to the dictates of right reaſon. 

PRUDENCE (by Moralifts) is defined to 
be a habit of the mind, whereby a man judges 
and determines truly how he ſhould act and 
proceed ; what he ſhould do or avoid in all 
things relating to his advantage, temporal or 
eternal, ſo as to render himſelf happy both 
here and hereafter, 

PRUDEN'TIALNESS (of prudens, L. and 
neſs) prudence, 

PRU'/DENTNESS (prudentia, L.) pru- 
derce, prudent management. 

PRUNEL'LA (in Medicine) a drineſs of 
the throat and tongue, happening in continual 
fevers, eſpecially acute ones, attended with a 
heat and redneſs of the throat, and ſcurf co- 
vering the tongue; ſometimes whitiſh, and 
ſometimes blackiſh. 

PRURI'GINOUSNESS (of pruriginoſus, 
L. and neſs) itchigeſs, the having the itch. 

Q oe09 ; PRYR 
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PRYE, a kind of ſervice or tenure. an [ and the heavens to revolve round it from Eat 
old · faſhioned ſpur with one point only, which | to Weſt, carrying with them the ſun, planets 
the tenant holding land by this tenure was to | and fix d ſtars, each in their reſpective ſpheres, 
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find for the king. 

PRY'ING (incert. Etym.. except of pro- 
want, F. making a trial of) ſearching, en- 
quiring, or diving into. 

PSALMOG'R APHIST (4a>urygap®, 
of Jaxube, and ypaper, Gr, to write) a wri- 
ter of pſalms. 

PSATYRUIANS, a ſe& of the Arions, 
who held that the ſon was not like the fa- 
ther in will, that he was taken from or made 
of nothing, and that in God, generation was 
not to be diſtinguiſhed trom creation. 


PSE'PHOMANCY {4n$2uavreia, of In. 
, a ſtone, and wala, Gr. divination) 


a divination by pebble- ſtones, diſtinguiſhed by 
certain characters, and put as lots into a 
veſſel, which, having made certain ſupplica- 
tions to the gods to direct them, they drew 
dot, and according to the characters, con- 
jectured what ſhould happen to them. | 


PSEU DO (of J,, Gr. falſe, counter- - 


feit) a term or particle uſed in the compoſition 
of many Latin and Engliſb words. 

PSEUDO-MECHANHCAL (of JeUe., 
Falſe, and rνge, Gr.) contrary to the 
laws of mechaniſm. . 

PSEUDO- PRO'PHESY (of Juerg 
7tia, Gr.) falſe propheſy. 

PSILOTHRIX (of Js, naked, and 

Spik, Gr. hair) a depilatory or medicament 
proper to make the hair fall off. 
- PSY!'CHE (Jux, Gr, the foul or life) a 
goddeſs by which the ancients ſeem to mean 
the human ſoul; ſhe was repreſented with the 
wings of a butterfly on her ſhoulders, to inti- 
mate by the nimbleneſs of that creature, the 
activity, nature and properties of the ſoul, 

PSYCHOL'OGIST (of vxoncyix©» of 
4Juxn, the ſoul, and Atyw, Gr. to ſay) one 
who treats concerning the ſoul, 


PSYCHROM'ETER {of YLuyeo;, cold, 


and ig, Gr, meaſure) an, inſtrument for 


the meaſuring the degrez of moiſture or hu- | 


midity of the air, 


uy, the ſoul, and wariltia, Gr.) a divi- 
nation by the ghoſts, 60 1 


| 


1 


Next above the earth is the Moon, then the 
planet Mercury; next Venus, above her the 
Sun; next above him Mars, and then Jupi- 


þ ter 3 beyond him Fatarn: over which are 
placed the two 1 ſpheres; and laſtly, 
* 


the Primum mobile, ſuppoſed to be the fir 
heaven, that gives motiom to all the ſpheres, 
See Syſtem, 


This ſyſtem was generally believed, till the 
diſcovery of America diſproved one part of it, 
and the conſideration of the rapid motion 
of the ſun, and the other planets, put Nicho- 
las Copernicus, a famous German mathemati- 
clan, about 200 years ago, upon forming a 
new Sy//em that might be more conſiſtent 
with the celeſtial phænomena; and late im- 
provements have put this Prolemaick Syſiem 
quite out of countenance z and even demon- 
ftration is not wanting to confute it. See 
Cor pernican Sytem. 

PU/BERTY (pubertas, L.) the age when 
the hair begins to grow viſible upon the pri- 
vities of either ſex, 

Among the Jews it was reckoned from 13 


| years of to nd a half, and then were 
PSY/THOMANCY (of Juyouarrela, of 4 3 


reckoned young men, and were obliged to the 
obſervance of all the precepts of the law, 


ouls, or ſpirits of dead | and in particular were obliged to marry. counſelle 
rſons. | The time of puberty for the maids began dave the! 
PTOLEMA'ITES (fo named after Ptole- | at 12 years old, and ended at 12 and a half, them, n 
my their leader) a branch or the Gnoffichs, | ynlefs nature was ſo backward as to ſhew no 
who held that the law from Moſes came part ! ible figns, and at the end of the time of 3, To dr 
from God, part from Moſes, and part from | her pubertiſhip ſhe wis at liberty, and her fa- | He wa 
; the traditions of the doctors. | ther had no longer any power to hinder her Juſt cauſe 
PTOLEMA/ICK Syſtem (of the Heawens) from marrying. 
that ſyſtem, which was invented by Prolen.y, | Among the Romans it was reckoned from 3. To pli 
the great Alexandrian aſtronomer, the i- the age of 14 to 16 ſo that when they en- When 
luſtrator and maintainer of it, though the in- tred upon the 17th 'year, they took the Te- He joy 
8 vention was much older, having heen held by | ga uifilis, as then commencing men; bot 
* Ariſtotle, Hiparchus, &c. | . | among the 4henians it extended to the 18th 
* his is an Hypotbeſis order or diſpoſition of | 1. To pu 
1 22 _ 222 wherein the] PUBLLICANSs, among the Jes wore ge · He "gs 
* arth is ſu to be at ret and in the cent | | ; by vile m- hee 
$ i 8 A ppo nter, | nerally looked upon as the vileſt, by eber To rai 
4 Proud 
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peſitiogs getting the appellation of extorti- 
oners, thieves or pick-pockets; the Few. 
awere ſo averſe to theſe people, that they would 
not allow them into their temple or ſynagogue, 


nor admit them to partake of their publick 


prayers or offices of judicature, nor even take 
their evidence in their courts of law. | 

PUB'LICK, Faith, (in the reign of king 
Charles 1.) a pretence or cheat to raiſe money 
upon the public k faith of the nation, to make 
war againſt the king, about the year 1642. 

PUB'LICKNESS ( of publicus, L. and 
neſs) manifeſtneſs; a being expoſed to all per- 
ſons, or to many. | 

PUD'DLE (patrovillis, F.) a hole or low- 
er place on the ground, with ſtanding water. 

To PUDDLE (ęatroviller, F.) to move or 
ftir water with the hands, Sc. 

PUDICI TIA, a goddeſs adored at Rome, 
repreſented as a woman veiled, of a very 
modeſt countenance, ſhe had two temples, 
one for the wives of the Patricians, and ano- 
ther for thoſe of the Plebeians. 

PUD'LAYS, pieces of ſtuff to do the of- 
fice of levers or hand ſpikes. 

PUERILE'NESS (pueriitas, L.) childiſh- 
neſs, boyiſhneſs. 

PUFF! (at Sales or Auctiont) one that at- 
tends, to bid money for the goods put up to 
ſale, to draw ãa others to out-bid him; alſo 
to advance the value or character of any 
thing privately to make others buy it, or to 
Have a good opinion of it. 

PUGN A'/CIOUSNESS (of pugnax, L. 
and neſs) fighting diſpoſition, 

PUIS/'SANT'NESS (of puiſſant, F. and 
neſt) mightineſs, @&c. - | 

PUIS NE, a younger born, or a child born 


after another, 
PUL, a general name which is given by- 


the Perſians, to all the copper-money cur - 
rent in the empire. | | 
PU'LIOL, a fort of herb, puliol-royal, 
penny-royal. 
To PULL (pullian, Sax.) 1. To draw 
violently towards one. | 
Ill fortune never cruſhed that man, whom 
good fortune deceived not; I therefore have 
counſelled my friends to place all things ſhe 
gave them ſo, as the might take them from 
them, not pull them, 


Ben. Fobnſon's Diſcovery. 


2. To draw forcibly. 


He was not ſo defirous of wars, as without 


Juſt cauſe of his own to pull them upon him. 


Hayward. 
3. Topluck, to gather. mY 


When bounteous autumn rears his head, 
He joys to pull the ripen's pear, 
Dryden. 
4+ To pull down; to degrade. 


He begs * gods to turn blind fortune's 
wheel, | | 

To raiſe the wretched and pull down the 
proud, | Roſcom, | 


PU 


| What title has this queen but lawlel; force Þ 


| 


| 


And force muſt pull her down, 


Dryden. 

PUL'LET (of a Ship) a cloſe room in the 
hold, in which, laying ſome pigs of lead, 
or other weighty things, ſhe may be ſufficient- 
ly ballaſted with loſs of little of her hold, 


and more room left for the Qowage f 


goods, 

PUL'MONARY Veet { with Anat, } 
thoſe veſſels which carry the blood from -the 
heart to the lungs, and back again; being 
the pulmonary vein, and the pulmonary 
arteries, 

PUL'PIT (pulpitum, L.) a place erected 
for ſpeaking publickly. 

PUL/POUSNESS (of prupoſus, L. and 
neſs) fulneſs of pulp. 

PULSE (pls, L.) all fort of grain con- 
tained in ſhells, huſks or cods, eas beans, 
peas, &c, | 

PULSE (pulſus, L.) is the immediate index 
of the heart, by the mediation whereof the 
blood is diffuſed thro* the whole body, which 
is affected indifferently thereby, according to 
the different motion thereof; or the pulſe is 
the beating and throbbing of the arteries z 
that reciprocal motion of the heart and arteries, 
whereby the warm blood, thrown out of the 
left ventricle of the heart, is ſo impelled into 
the arteries, to be by them diſtribu ted thro* 
all the parts of the body, as to be perceivable 
by the touch of the finger, 

Unequal PULSE (with Phyſicians) is ei- 
ther in reſpect of time or ſtrength, 1. e. it 
either ſtrikes quicker or flower, or elſe 
ſtronger or weaker, 

Interrupted PULSE, is either when the 
ſtrokes are much ſmaller than uſual, or when 
their intervals are much greater. 

Incenſe PULSE, is a pulſe whoſe ſtroke is 
very hard, or elſe this firength is made up 
with the multiplicity and frequency of mica- 
tions, as in the height of fevers. 

Remiſs PULSE, is a pulſe whoſe ſtrokes 
are leſs quick or leſs ſtrong, and in ſickneſs 
indicate more danger than in the other. 

Deep PULSE, is more frequent in old 
folks than in young, and ſhews a diſnoſition 


to aſthma's, lethargy, and melancholy, Cc. 


Superficial PULSE, is one which ſhews an 


exact temperament of body, and a merry 


diſpoſition of mind. | 

Trembling PULSE, indicates great ex- 
tremity. 

Wandering PULSE, is one which is ſome- 
times felt in one place, and ſometimes in ano- 
ther, and ſometimes no where, and is never 
but a few minutes before death. 

A firong PULSE, denotes a briſc and co- 
pious influx of the nervous juice into the 
Villi of the heart. 


A flew PULSE, denotes a ſlowneſs of the 


influx of the nervous juice from the brain into 
the Villi of the heart, Ts 
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A quick PULSE, intimates acrimonies, | 
ſpitits, agitated fevers, phrenzies. 

A weak PULSE, denotes the contrary to 
the former. 
An intermitting PULSE, denotes that life 
is in a Nlippery ſituation. | 

A hard PULSE, fignifies that the mem- 
brane of the artery is drier than ordinany. 

A ſoft PULSE, denotes the contrary to 
that before mentioned. 

PUL'SION (in Phyſicks) the ftroke by 
which any medium is affected, by the motion 
of light, ſound, &c, thro” it. 

PUL/VERABLE, that may be powdered. 

To PUL!VERIZACE (pulverizare, I..) 
to reduce to powder. , 

PULVERULENCE (pulverulentus, L.) 
duſtineſs. ä 

PULVIS falminans (with Chymiſis) the 
thundering powder, a mixture of three parts 
of ſalt petre, two of tartar, and one of brim- 
Kone, all finely powdered. A ſmall part, 
even a fingle dram of this being put into a 
ſhovel over a geatle fire, till it melts by de- 
grees, and changes colour, will go off with 
a noiſe like that of a muſket, but hurts no 
body in the room, by reaſon its force tends 
chiefly downward. 

PUMICE-STONE (pumex, L. and mig- 
rran, Sax.) a ſpungy, light, crumbling ſtone, 
eaſt out of mount Ana, and other burning 
mountains; uſed in graving, poliſhing, and 
other uſes. 

Air PUMP. See Machina Beyliana. 

PUN (prob, of punnian, Sax. of pointe, 
F. and punctum, L.) a quibble, or playing 
with words. 

PUNCH, for chamber maids, is made 
without water, of lime juice, with the juice 
of orange and lemon, twice as much wine 
as lime juice, and four times as much brandy 
and ſugar. 

PUNCH (incert. Etym.) a erinkable well 
known. 

A PUNCH (poingon, F.) an inftrument 
for making holes. 

PUNCH- HORSE (with Horſemen) is a 
well-ſet, weil-knit horſe, having a ſhort back, 
thick ſhoulders, with a broad neck, and well 
lined with fleſh. | 

PUN/CHINS (with Architects) pieces 

PUN'CHIONS 7 of timber raiſed upright 

nder the ridge of a building, wherein the 
Pete forces, &c. are jointed, 

PUNCHION, a little block or piece of 
ſteel, on one end cf which is ſome figure, 
letter, or mark engraven, either in Creux or 
in Relieuo, impreſſions of which are taken 
on metal or ſome other matter, by ſtriking 
it with a hammer on the end not engraved. 

PUNCHION (for Coining) a piece of iron 
ſteeled, whereon the engraver has cut in Ne- 
lievo the ſeveral figures, arms, effigies, in- 
feription, &c. that are to be in the matrices 


hers arab pm Printing) are made of 
ſteel as before, uſed in ſtamping the matrices, 
wherein 'the types or printing characters are 


C . 

PUNCHIONS, are alfo various, uſed by 
* artificers in iron, ſteel and other me- 
ta ls. 

PUNCTILIOUS (pointilleux, F.) excep. 
titious, captious; alſo of ſmall conſequence. 

PUNCTILIOUSNESS (of pointilleux, P. 
and neſs) triflingneſs, aptneſs to take excey. 
tions. 

PUNCTION 7 (in Surg.) an aperture 

PUNCITURE © made in the lower belly 
in dropſical perſons to diſcharge the water. 

PUNC'TU ALNESS, exactneſs, regular. 


UN'GEN'TNESS (of pungens, L.) pricki. 
neſs, ſharpneſs. 

PU'NINESS (of puiſne, F. younger, and 
neſs) weaklineſs, tenderneſs, unthrivingneſs, 
ſpoken of children. h 

PUN'NING (parler par pointe, F. q. d. 
with a ſharp or pointed word) ufing words of 
a like or near ſound in a ſatytical or bantering 
ſenſe. 

PUPIL (in Civil Law) a boy or girl not 
yet arrived at a ſtate of puberty, i. c. 14 years 
of age the girl, and 21 the boy, s 

PU'PILAGE (of pupillus, L. an orphan, 
and age; minority; alſo guardianſhip, 

PUPIL'LA (with Oculiſts) the round aper- 
ture of the Tunica DUvea in the eye; ſo called 
becauſe it repreſents your image, when look'd 
into, no bigger than Pupilla, L. a little pup- 


t. | 

PUPILLAR/ITY, che ſtate or condition 
of a pupil.” 

PUPPET {of poupee, F. pupus, L.) a fort 
of baby or little figure of a man, Cc. made 
to move by lines, &c, on ſtages and in puppet 
ſhows. 

PUR/CHASE (in Law) ſignifies the buy- 
ing or acquiſition of lands or tenements with 
money, by deed or agreement; and not ob- 
taining by deſcent or hereditary right, 

PURCHASE (of pourchaſſer, F.) a thing 
bought or to be bought, as land, houſes, &c. 

PURE Mathematicks, are arithmetick and 
geometry, which only treat of number and 
magnitude, conſidered abſtractedly from all 
kind of matter, 

PUREINESS (puritas, L. purite, F.) pu- 
rity, unmixedneſs, unſpottedneſs, unſtained- 
neſs, unblemiſhedneſs, innocency. 

PURGA/TION 7 (with Phy/ictans) pug” 

PUR/GING ing by ſtool, is an er- 
cretory motion, quick and frequent, proceed- 
ing from a quick and orderly contraction 0 
the carneous fibres of the ſtomach and intel- 
tines, whereby the chyle, excrements and 
corrupted humour, either bred or ſent there 
from other parts, are protruded from part to 
part, till they are quite excluded the body. 

PURGA'TION (in Pharmacy) the clean 


wherewith the ſpegics arp to be marked, | 
11 
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My of © medicine, by ching its ſuper- 
Avities, Cc. as ones out of dates, tamarinds, 
S UR/GATIVE, of a purging quality. 

PUR{GATIVENESS (of purgatif, F. and 
neſs) purging, purifying or cleanſing quality. | 

PUR/GATORY (purgatorium, of purgare, 
L. to cleanſe or purge) is ſuppoſed to be a place 
to which thoſe perſons ſouls go by way of pu- 
niſhment after the ſeparation from the body, 
who have not expatiated their fins by acts of 
ſorrow and penance in this life, where they 
are to bear a temporary puniſhment hereafter. 

The Roman Catholicks, to ſhorten this time 
of puniſhment, conceive the prayers and works 
of ſupererogation of perſons on earth, and 
interceſſion of ſaints in Heaven, to have a 
very great efficacy. 

This doctrine was a ſtranger in the Chriſ- 
tian church for the firſt 600 years, but in 
the times of groſs ignorance, when viſions, 
lyes, and legends prevailed much, it crept 
into the Roman church, but the Greeks would 
never receive this doctrine. 

At firſt it became a cuſtom among the 
Chriſtians to viſit the tombs and burying-places 
of martyrs, in order to excite their minds 
and rajſe their courage, to be able to undergo 
martyrdom ; there they repeated what this 
and that ſaint had done and ſuffered, and com- 
mended and praiſed them for them: then they 
intimated how agreeable it would be to the 
ſaint, if thoſe who were living would imitate 
them, From this they proceeded to ſay, 
that they did bear and approve their reſolu- 
And as opinions concerning the ſtate of 
the ſoul before the day of judgment grew in- 
to vogue, they imagined them not ſo com- 
pleatly happy as they might be, and thence 
began the cuſtom of praying for them, and 
not Jong aſter they proceeded to pray to them. 

With theſe notions came in the doctrine of 
ſaying maſſes for ſouls departed, and building 
monaſteries, and leaving large ſums for ſaying 
maſſes, &c, 

PURIFICA'TION, a ceremony of the 
Jewiſh religion, ordained by the law of Mo- 


within 40 days after her lying-in, if ſhe was 
delivered of a Son, and 80 if a Daugbter, and 
when that time was expired, ſhe was to go 
to the temple and offer a lamb, with a young 


PU 


| a more ſenſible repreſentation of the my 
and from thence it was called Candlemas- day. 
PURIFICA'TORY (purificatorius, L.) of 


| a cleanſing quality. 


PU'RIM (TYM Heb. i. e. lots, on ac- 
count of the lots, mentioned in the gth Chap. 
of Eſther) a name given by the Fews to one 
of their feaſts, celebrated in commemoration 
of Efther, who prevented the people of the 
Jews from being intirely deſtroyed by the 
conſpiracy of Haman. , 

PU'RITANS, a ſort of ſtrict Calvinifts, 
who appeared in England between the years 
1565 and 1568, of which the celebrated 
Thuanus gives the following account, 

In England, Coleman, Burton, and Hal- 
© lingham, and others of the ſame opinion, 
© who believed, or at leaſt pretended fo, that 
* their ſcheme of religion was more pure and 
unexceptionable, than that of others, be- 
gan to quſtion the received diſcipline of the 
church of England, and to oppole the li- 
turgy and authority of the biſhops, ſaying 
that theſe differed but little from the church 
of Rome, and that for their parts they thought 
themſelves obliged to the plan of Genewa 
who altho* they received checks at firſt, 
yet their party encreaſed to a conſiderable 
number, 
© There were ſome biſhops even inclinable 
to their perſuaſion, beſides others of the lay 
gentry, who had a mind to have ſome more 
of the church lands, not to mention the 
common people, who are commonly in love 
with novelty, and were beſt pleaſed with 
thoſe that made moſt noiſe againſt them.” 
To this account of the Puritans a certain 
author adds, with all juſt and due deference 
to the authority of this great foreigner z tho” 
it muſt be allowed, that there might be Eu- 
t hu ſiaſis among them, there was a great deal 
of piety and ſincere religion among thoſe peo- 
ple called Puritans, which could not be deny'd 
even by ſome who were of a quite contrary 
opinion to them. | 

PURITANISM, the principles and doc- 
trines of the Puritans, a ſect of ancient diſ- 
ſenters from the church of England, 

PU'RITY (puritas, L. purete, F.) pure- 
neſs, 

PURITY (Hierog/yphically) with the no- 
ble diſpoſitions of the mind, was ſignified by 
a cock, there being no bird of a more gene- 


Sa  @ &.%-S a 4. 2 
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pigeon or turtle dove; or if the were poor, 


two pigeons or two turtles, 

The Feaſt of the PURIFICATION, among 
Chriſtians, is obſerved in honour of the Vir- 
in Mary's going to the temple, where accord- 
ing to cuſtom ſhe preſented our Saviour Chriſt, 
and offered two turtles for him. 

There is in the Bibliotbeca Patrum, a ho- 
mily upon this feaſt, . written by Net bodius, a 
biſhop of Tyre, who lived in the third century, 

Pope Sergius I, added the proceſſion with 


Wax tapers, to give (as the Papiſts pretend) 
E | 


rous and braver courage, undaunted at the 
fight of imminent dangers, 
PURLIEU-MAN, one who is allowed to 
hunt or courſe in his own purlieu, with cer- 
tain limitations, | 
PUR'LING (pbholigzans, L.) running with 
a murmuring noiſe, as a ſtream or brook does. 
To PURLOIN! (pourloigner, F.) to pilter, 
to filch, properly to yet privily away, to lurch. 
PUR/PLISH, inclining to a purple co- 
lour, 


PURRING 
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| $VRRING, a word formed from the ſound | 

or continuation of the letter R) the noiſe of | 
A cat, 

PURSE (with the Grand Signior) a gift 
or gratification of 500 crowns. 

PURSE of money (in the Levant) about 
112 pounds ſterling; ſo called becauſe all the 
Grand Signior*'s money is kept in leather 
purſes or bags of this value in the ſeraglio. 

PUR'SEVANT (pourſuivant, F.) an of- 
ficer, a ſort of ſerjeant at arms, to be ſent 
upon any ſpecial occaſion or meſſage; but 
more eſpecially for the apprehending a perſon 
who has been gui/ty of an offence. 

PUR'ULENCE (of entus, L. 

PUR/ULENTNESS & and geſt) fulneſs 
of matter or corruption- 

To PUSH (pouſſer, F.) 1. To make 
a thruſt. 6 


But iſſues, ere the fight his dread command, 

T bat none ſhall dare 

With ſhorten'd ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 

Nor pub with biting point, but ſtrike at 
— . Dryden. 

2. To make an effort. 


War ſeem'd afleep for nine long years, at 


length 
Both fides reſolved to puſh, we try'd our 
ſtrength. Dryden. 


3- To make an attack, | 
PUSH. 1. Thruft, the act of ſtriking 
with a pointed inſtrument. 
Ne might his corſe be harmed 
With dint of ſword or fuſb of pointed ſpear, 
| Spenſer, 
2. An impulſe, force impreſſed, 
| Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and 
ſeas 
To give it the firſt pu/b, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt abyſs, 
| Addiſon's Guardian, 


PUSILLAN!'IMOUSNESS (puſþllanimite, 
F. of L.) want of courage. 

A PUS'LE (prob. of poeſeſe, Du.) a 

A PUZZLE & dirty ſlut. 

PUSSA (among the Cb:neſe) a goddeſs called 
by ſome authors the Cybele, of the Chineſe, 

This idol is reꝑre ſented fitting on the flower 
of the lote tree, above the top branches of 
che tree, laying her two hands one upon another 
on her breaſt ; beſides which ſhe has alſo ſix- 
teen arms, ftretchedout eight on the right fide, 
and eight on the left, holding in each hand 
either a ſword, knife, book, baſon, wheel, 
or other myſterious and ſymbolical things. 

This idol is adorned with very coſtly or- 
na ments, ſhining with diamonds, and other 
precious ſtones. 

To PUT a borſe (with Horſemen) ſignifies 
to break or manage him; and thus they ſay, 


PY 

Borſe wat not well put; your borſe puts and re- 
prion himſelf on 7 71 FE 

o PUT a horſe upon the Haunches, ſigni- 
fies to make him bend them in gallopping in 
the manage, or upon a ſtop, | 
PU TIDNESS (puriditas, L.) ftinking. 
neſs, Go 

151188 3 (with Carpenters) they are 
PUR'LOG thoſe pieces that lie hori- 
zontally to the building, one end lying into 
it, and the other end reſting upon the Ledgers, 
which are thoſe pieces that lie parallel to the 
fide of the building, | 
PUTREFAC'TION (with Naturaliſt) is 
defined to be a flow kind of corruption in 
bodies, generally wrought by the moiſture of 
the air, or ſome other ſurrounding fluid mat- 
ter, which quite changes the texture, and 
ſometimes the figure of the mixed body from 
what it was before. 

PU”TRIDNESS (of putredo, L. and ne) 
corruptedneſs, rottenneſs. 

PUZ'ZLING (q. d. poſting or pot) per- 
plexing, &c. 

PY ANE'/PSIA (wvaywla Gr.) a feſti- 
val celebrated by the Athenians in the month 
Pyanepſion, anſwering to our September, 

PY-BAL'D Horſe, is one that has white 
ſpots upon a coat of another colour, as bay, 
iron grey, or dun colour. 

PY'BALDNESS, the being of two co- 
lours. 

PYGMIES (Tvy,puaiu, Gr.) a fabulous 
people of the ancients, who are ſaid to be per- 
petually at war with the Cranes, and being 
not above one cubit high, are ſaid tc have all 
their houſhold-ftuff, and even the natural 
production of their country proportionable. 
Their women were ſaid to bear children at 
ſive years old, and to grow old at eight. They 
report that they ride upon goats in the ſpring 
time, armed, aud march towards the ſea - ſde 
to deſtroy the cranes neſts and their eggs, ar 
elſe the cranes would deftroy them. Pliny 
places them in the Zaft Indies, Strabo in the 
remoteſt parts of Africa, and Ariſtotle near 
the river Nile in Egypt. 

PYRAMID (of muzapi; of 
e,, Gr. fire, becauſe flames 
of fire grow from a breadth at 
bottom, to a ſharp point) an 
obe liſk. : 

Geometrick PYRAMID, a ſolid ftanding 
| on a ſquare baſis, and terminating at the top 
in a point; or a body whoſe baſe is a polygons 
and whoſe fides are plain triangles, their ſeve- 
ral tops meeting together in one point. 

A PYRAMID (#Hieroglyphicatly) was put 
to repreſent the nature of «the ſoul of man. 

PYRAMID (in Archite2.) a ſolid, maſly 
edifice, which from a ſquare, triangular, or 
other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a vertex or 

int. 


PYRAMIDAL Number ( Arith.) are the 


4t your borſe upon caprieſes or curvets ; 8 ſums of polygonal numbers, collected = 
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manner as the polygon numbers 

2 are extracted from arithmetical 
rogreſſions. 
PISYRAMIDA!LE corpus (with Anat.) a 
plexus of blood veſſels on the back of the 
teſticles; called ſo from its pyramidal form, 
the ſame as Corpus varicoſum. 

PYRAMIDA'LES muſculi (Anat.) cer- 
tain muſcles which take their name from 
their reſemblance to a Pyramid; certain muſ- 
cles of the noſtrils and the Abdomen, the laſt of 
which lie upon the loweſt tendons of the 
Refi; fo that they proceed from the Os pubis, 
the higher they climb the narrower they grow, 
and end about the navel in the white ſeam. 

PYRAM/IDAL of, belonging, or 

PYRAMID/ICAL F like to a Pyramid. 


PYRAMID'ICALLY, in the form of | 


Pyramid, 5 

PYRAMID/ICALNESS (of pyramidal, 
F. of pyramidalis, L. and neſs) of a pyramidi- 
cal form, 

PYRAMIDOID' (of wege and .,, 
Gr. form) is what is ſometimes called a para- 
bolick ſpindle, and is a ſolid figure formed by 
the revolution of a parabola round its baſe or 

teſt ordinate. 

PYRAMIDOG'RAPHER (of * 
and yeaptiv;, Gr.) a deſcriber of Pyramids. 

PY'R AMIDS (of Egypt) one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, are huge piles of build- 
ing, within three leagues of Grand Cairo. 
There are three principal ones, different in 
dimenſions ; of which two are ſhut up, and 
the third is open, This is 520 feet high, and 
682 feet ſquare; it has 208 ſtone ſteps, each 
ſtone about three feet thick, and thirty feet 
long. At one of the angles is a little fquare 
room, and at the top a very fine platform of 
twelve great ſquare ſtones, that are almoſt ſe- 


venteen feet ſquare, from which the ſtrongeſt 


man is not able to throw a ſtone clear of the 
Pyramid, There are ſixteen ſteps to the door. 
The entrance is ſquare and even all along. 
This walk leads to two more, at the end of 
one of them is a hall, where is an empty 
tomb of one ſtone, of Porphyry, made, as 
ſome ſay, for that Pharach which purſued the 
Iſraelites into the Red-S-a. At the end of 
the other walk or alley, there is a hole made, 
as is probablez to let the bodies down to the 
caverns below. The two Pyramids which 
are lock'd, are much after the fame form. 
At ſome ſteps of the open Pyramid, is an idol, 
which Pliny calls Sphine, but the Arabs call 
it Min el babeun, being a buſtal of one ſtone, 
cut out of a natural rock, repreſenting the 
face of a woman of a prodigious bigneſs. It is 
26 feet high, and 15 from the ear to the chin. 
On the top of the head there is an hole, 
through which a man might paſs, that reaches 
down to the breaſt, and ending their. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, the Jargeſt of theſe Pyramids 
was 20 years in building, tho“ 366000 men 


wers all that while employed about it. 


PY 


The largeſt of theſe was built, ſome ſay, 
by Cheops, or as others, by Chemnis, as a 
ſepulchre.;z but he, being torn in pieces if a 
mutiny of the people, did not obtain the ho- 
nour of being interred in it. The ſecond was 
ſaid to be built by his brother Cepbus : the 
third by Mycerias ; or, as others ſay, by the 
ſtrumpet Rhodope. | 

PYRENOVDES (wopmworc3nc, of 1”, 8 
kernal, and #3©-, ſhape, Gr.) a — of 
the ſecond vertebra of the back ; thus called 
from its reſemblance to a pear in ſhape. 

PYRI'ASIS (wvpiaci;, Gr.) a precious 
ſtone of a black colour, which being rubbed, 
burns the fingers, 

PYRTTES (wvgirnc, wy a ſemi-metal, 
ſuppoſed to be the marcafite of copper, or the 
matrix or ore in which that metal is formed. 

PYRI'TIS (wvgi:;, Gr.) a precious ſtone 
which (it is ſaid) will burn the fingers if one 
holds it hard, 

PYROBOLI/CAL, of or pertaining to Py- 
robols, or the art of making fire-balls, 
bombs, Ce. 


3 a maker of fire - balls, 
Co 

PYROB'OLY (of ve, fire, and gane, 
Gr. to throw) the art of gunnery. 

PYROETS (with Hor ſemen) are motions 
either of one piſt or tread, or of two piſts os 
treads. 

PYROETS,', of one tread, or what the 
French call de la t#te a la queue, are entire and 
very narrow turns made by a horſe upon one 
tread, and almoſt at one time, ſo that his 
head is placed where his tail was, without 
putting out his haunches. 

PYROETS, of two piſts, are turns of 
two treads upon a ſmall compaſs of ground, 
almoſt of the length of the horſe. 

PY'ROLA ( Bvtany) the herb winter- 
green, L. | 

PYROMANCY ( wopopuarruia,. of moe, 
fire, and perarriia, Civination, Gr.) a divina- 
tion by the fire of the ſacrifice, The good 
ſigns were theſe: if the flames immediately 
took hold of and conſumed the victims; if 
the flames were bright and pure, without 
noiſe or ſmoak ; it the ſparks tended up- 
wards in form of a Pyramid, and the fire 
went not out, till all was reduc'd to aſhes. 
The contrary ſigns were, when the fire was 
kindled with difficulty; when the flame was 
divided; when it did not immediately ſpread 


itſelf over all the parts of the victim, but 


creeping along conſumed them by little and 
little; when it aſcended not in a ſtrait line, 
but whirled round, turned ſideways or down- 
wards, and was extinguiſhed by wind, ſhow 
ers, or any other unlucky accident; when it 
crackled more than ordinary, was black, caſl- 
ing forth ſmoak or ſparks. All theſe, and 
ſach like omens, ſignified (with them) the 
diſpleaſure of the gods. 


| PYRO'PUS (mTvcen!;, of nde, fire, and 2 
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or continuation of the letter R) the noiſe of 
A cat, | 


or gratification of 500 crowns. 


Grand Signior*'s money is kept in leather 


upon any ſpecial occaſion or meſſage; but 
more eſpecially for the apprehending a perſon 


P U 
 SVRRING, a word formed from the ſound 


| 
PURSE (with the Grand Signior) a gift 


PURSE of money (in the Levant) about 
112 pounds ſterling ; fo called becauſe all the 


rſes or bags of this value in the ſeragiio, 
PUR'SEVANT (pourſuivant, F.) an of- 
ficer, a ſort of ſerjeant at arms, to be fent 


who has been guilty of an offence. 
PUR'ULENCE (of purulentus, L. 
PUR/ULENTNESS & and neſs) fulneſs 
of matter or corruptions | 
To PUSH (pouſſer, F.) 1. To make 
a thruft. K 
But iſſues, ere the fight his dread command, 
T bat none ſhall dare | 
With ſhorten'd ſword to ſtab in cloſer —_ 
Nor pub with biting point, but ſtrike at 
— * Dryden. 
2. To make an effort. 


War ſeem'd afleep for nine long years, at 


length 
Both ſides reſolved to puſh, we try'd our 
ſtrength. Dryden. 
3- To make an attack, | 
PUSH. 1. Thruft, the act of ſtriking 


with a pointed inſtrument. 


Ne might his corſe be harmed 
With dint of {word or fuſb of pointed ſpear, 
Spenſer, 
2. An impulſe, force impreſſed, 
| Jove was not more 
With infant natuie, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and 
ſeas 
To give it the firſt pub, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt abyſs, 
h Addiſon's Guardian, 


PUSILLAN!'IMOUSNESS (puſllanimite, 
F. of L.) want of courage. 

A PUS'LE (prob. of poeſeſe, Du.) a 

A PUZZLE dirty ſlut. 

PUSSA {among the Ch:neſe) a goddeſs called 
dy ſome authors the Cybele, of the Chineſe, 

This idol is reprefented fitting on the flower 
of the lote tree, above the top branches of 
the tree, laying her two hands one upon another 
on her breaſt ; beſides which ſhe has alſo ſix- 
teen arms, ftretchedout eight on the right fide, 
ard eight on the left, holding in each hand 
either a ſword, knife, book, baſon, wheel, 
or other myſterious and ſymbolical things. 

This idol is adorned with very coſtly or- 
na ments, ſhining with diamonds, and other 
precious ſtones, 

To PUT a borſe (with Horſemen) ſignifies 
to break or manage him; and thus they ſay, 
4 your borſe upon capricies or curvets 5 this 


PY 
Bor ſe wa not well put; your borſe puts and 
— ents himſel f 2 reed Ce Jes TY 
o PUT a horſe upon the Haunches, ſigni. 
fies to make him bend them in gallopping in 
the manage, or upon a ſtop. 
PU'TIDNESS (purtiditas, L.) ſtinking- 
neſs, & 4 

PUTLLOCK 2 (wi enters) they a 
PUR'LOG > — 2 het lie fork. 
zontally to the building, one end lying into 
it, and the other end reſting upon the Ledgeri, 
which are thoſe pieces that lie parallel to the 
fide of the building. 

PUTREFAC'TION (with Naturaliſt) is 
defined to be a flow kind of corruption in 
bodies, generally wrought by the moiſture of 
the air, or ſome other ſurrounding fluid mat. 
ter, which quite changes the texture, and 
ſometimes the figure of the mixed body from 
what it was before, 

PU"TRIDNESS {of putredo, L. and neſs) 
corruptedneſs, rottenneſs. 

PUZ'ZLING (d. d. pofting or foft) per- 
plexing, &c. 

PY ANE'/PSIA ' (wvarw le 2 a feſti- 
val celebrated by the Athenians in the month 
Pyanepſion, anſwering to our September, 

PY-BAL'D Horſe, is one that has white 
ſpots upon a coat of another colour, as bay, 
iron , or dun colour. 

PY BALDNESS, the being of two co- 
lours. 

PYGMIES (Tvy;4aiu, Gr.) a fabulous 
people of the ancients, who are ſaid to be per- 
petually at war with the Cranes, and being 
not above one cubit high, are ſaid tc have all 
their houſhold-ftuff, and even the natural 
production of their country proportionable, 
Their women were ſaid to bear children at 
five years old, and to grow old at eight. They 
report that they ride upon goats in the ſpring 
time, armed, aud march towards the ſea-fide 
to deſtroy the cranes neſts and their eggs, t 
elſe the cranes would deſtroy them. Pliny 
places them in the Zaft Indies, Strabo in the 
remoteſt parts of Africa, and Ariſtotle near 
the river Nile in Egypt. | 

PYRAMID (of mueapl; of 
ay 53 Gr. fire, becau e flames 
of fire grow from a breadth at 
bottom, to a ſharp point) an 
obeliſk. | 
| Geometrick PYRAMID, a ſolid ftanding 

on a ſquare baſis, and terminating at the top 
in a point; or a body whoſe baſe is a polygon, 
and whoſe ſides are plain triangles, their ſeve- 
ral tops meeting together in one point. 

A PYRAMID (#ieroglyphically) was put 
te repreſent the nature of the ſoul of man. 

PYRAMID (in Architect.) a ſolid, maſly 
edifice, which from a ſquare, triangular, ot 
other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a vertex or 

int. | 


PYRAMIDAL Number ( Arith.) are the 


| ſums of polygonal numbers, collected — 
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The largeſt of theſe was built, ſome fay, 
by Cheops, or as others, by Chemnis, as a 
ſepulchre ; but he, being torn in pieces ifl a 
mutiny of the people, did not obtain the ho- 
nour of being interred in it. The ſecond was 
ſaid to be built by his brother Cephus : the 
third by Mycerias ; or, as others ſay, by the 
trumpet Rhodope. | 

PY RENOIDES (wopmworcdnc, of arvgny, 8 
kernal, and &3©-, ſhape, Gr.) a proceſs of 
the ſecond vertebra of the back ; thus called 


PY 
manner as the polygon numbers 
2 are extracted from arithmetical | 
progreſſions. 
PYRAMIDA'LE corpus (with Anat.) a 
plexus of blood veſſels on the back of the 
teſticles ; called ſo from its pyramidal form, 
the ſame as Corpus varicoſum, 
PYRAMIDA'LES muſculi ( Anat.) cer- 
tain muſcles which take their name from 


their reſemblance to a Pyramid; certain muſ- 
eles of the noſtrils and the Abdomen, the laſt of 
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PYROB/OLIST, a maker of fire-balls, i 
tis the revolution of a parabola round its baſe or | c. 1 
th teſt ordinate. PYROB'OLY (of og, fire, and gane, | 
F PYRAMIDOG'R APHER (of jig | Gr. to throw) the art of gunnery. | 
alte and yeapiv;, Gr.) a deſcriber of Pyramids. PYROETS (with Horſemen) are motions 
ay, PY'R AMIDS (of Egypt) one of the ſeven either of one piſt or tread, or of two piſts or 
wonders of the world, are huge piles of build- | treads. 
co- ing, within three leagues of Grand Cairo. PYROETS', of one tread, or what the 
There are three principal ones, different in French call de la tete a la queue, are entire and 
lout dimenſions z of which two are ſhut up, and | very narrow turns made by a horſe upon one 
per- the third is open, This is 520 feet high, and | tread, and almoſt at one time, ſo that his 
* 682 feet ſquare; it has 208 ſtone ſteps, each | head is placed where his tail was, without 
e 


which lie upon the loweſt tendons of the 
Refi ; fo that they proceed from the Os pubis, 
the higher they climb the narrower they grow , 
and end about the navel in the white ſeam. 
PYRAM/IDAL of, belonging, or 
PYRAMID/ICAL F like to a Pyramid. 
PYRAMID'ICALLY, in the form of a 
Pyramid, : 
PYRAMID/ICALNESS (of pyramidal, 
F. of pyramidalis, L. and neſs) of a pyramidi- 
cal form. | 
PYRAMIDOID/ (of ena and e3©-, 
Gr. form) is what is ſometimes called a para- 
bolick ſpindle, and is a ſolid figure formed by 


ſtone about three feet thick, and thirty feet 
long, At one of the angles is a little fquare 
room, and at the top a very fine platform of 
twelve great ſquare ſtones, that are almoſt ſe- 


venteen feet ſquare, from which the ſtrongeſt 


man is not able to throw a ſtone clear of the 
Pyramid, There are ſixteen ſteps to the door. 
The entrance is ſquare and even all along. 
This walk leads to two more, at the end of 
one of them is a hall, where is an empty 
tomb of one ſtone, of Porphyry, made, as 
ſome ſay, for that Pharach which purſued the 
Iſraelites into the Red-S-a. At the end cf 
the other walk or alley, there is a hole made, 
as is probable, to let the bodies down to the 
caverns below. The two Pyramids which 
are lock*d, are much after the ſame form. 
At ſome ſteps of the open Pyramid, is an idol, 
which Pliny calls Sphinx, but the Arabs call 
it Min el babeun, being a buſtal of one ſtone, 
cut out of a natural rock, repreſenting the 
face of a woman of a prodigious bigneſs. It is 
26 feet high, and 15 from the ear to the chin, 
On the top of the head there is an hole, 
through which a man might paſs, that reaches 
down to the breaſt, and ending their. Accord- 
wg to Pliny, the largeſt of theſe Pyramids 
was 20 years in building, tho“ 366000 men 
wers all that while employed about it. 


2 


: 


ſuppoſed to be the marcafite 


from its reſemblance to a pear in ſhape. 

PYRVYASIS (ufig, Gr.) a precious 
ſtone of a black colour, which being rubbed, 
burns the fingers, 

PYRTTES (wvgirnc, e a ſemi-metal, 

copper, or the 

matrix or ore in which that metal is formed. 

PYRITIS (veilig, Gr.) a precious tons 
which (it is ſaid) will burn the fingers if ong 
holds it hard, 

PY ROBOLI'CAL, of or pertaining to Py- 


robols, or the art of making fire-balls, 
bombs, Se. 


putting out his haunches, 

PYROETS, of two piſts, are turns of 
two treads upon a ſmall compaſs of ground, 
almoſt of the length of the horſe. 

PY'ROLA ( Bvtany) the herb winter= 
green, L. 

PYROMANCY ( wrpopenyreia,. of mig, 
fire, and paarrra, Civination, Gr.) a divina- 
tion by the fire of the ſacrifice. The good 
figns were theſe: if the flames immediately 
took hold of and conſumed the victims; if 
the flames were bright and pure, without 
noiſe or ſmoak ; it the ſparks tended up- 
wards in form of a Pyramid, and the fire 
went not out, till all was reduc'd to aſhes. 
The contrary ſigns were, when the fire was 
kindled with difficulty; when the flame was 


divided; when it did not immediately ſpread 
itſelf over all the parts of the victim, but + 


creeping along conſumed them by little and 
little; when it aſcended not in a (trait line, 
but whirled round, turned ſideways or down- 
wards, and was extinguiſhed by wind, ſhow + 
ers, or any other unlucky accident; when it 
crackled more than ordinary, was black, caſl- 
ing forth ſmoak or ſparks. All theſe, and 
ſach like omens, ſignified (with them) the 
diſpleaſure-of the gods, 


PYRO'PUS (Tvcer:;, of 3p, fire, and ot 44 
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the face, Gr.) a carbuncle of a fiery red- 
neſs, a ruby; alſo one that has a carbun- 
cled face. 

PY'ROSIS (of vb, Gr.) a burning red- 
neſs in the face. 

PYROTECH'/NIAN a maker of 

PYROTECHNTICIAN fire - works, 
one ſkilled in pyrotechny. 

—_ PY'ROTECHNY (mTuporexvia, 
Gr.) is the doctrine of artificial fire-works 
and fire-arms, teaching the ſtructure and 
uſe both of thoſe uſed in war, for the attack- 
ing of fortifications, &c. as Cannons, Bombs, 
Granades, Gunpowder, Wildfire, &c. and 
thoſe made for diverſion, as Serpents, Rockets, 
&c. 

Cbymical PYROTECHNY, is the art of 
mar aging and applying fire in DiſtiUatrons, 
Calcinations, Sublimations, &c. 

Metallick PYROTECHNY, the art of 
fuſing, refining, and preparing metals. 

PYVROTECH NICK of or pertaining 

PYVRO TECHNICAL 5 to pyrotechny. 

PYROT'ICS (Tvgorixa, Gr.) cauſticks, 
medicines, which being apply'd to the body, 
grow violently hot, and cauſe redneſs or bliſ- 
ters in the ſkin, or that cloſe up and bring 
wounds to a cruſt or ſcab, 

PYR'RHA, the wife of Deucalion. See 
Deucalion, 

PYR/RHICK Dance, ſome refer the ori- 
ginal of it to Minerva, who led up the dance 
in her armour, after the conqueſt of the Tr/an 2 
ethers refer it to the Corybantes, Fupiter's 
guard in his cradle, who leaped up and down, 
claſhing their weapons to hinder old Saturn 
from hearing the cries of his infant ſon. 
Pliny attributes the invention to Pyrrhus, the 
ſon of Achilles, who inftituted ſuch a com- 
pany of dancers at the funeral of his father, 
The manner of the performance ſeems to 
have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of 
the body, and ſhifting every part, as if it was 
done to avoid the ftroke of the enemy. Ja- 

lius Scaliger tells of himſelf, that while he 
was a youth, he often danced the Pyrrhick be- 
fore the emperor Maximilian, to the amaze- 
ment of all Germany. And that the emperor 
was ſo ſurprized at his warlike activity, that 
he cried out, this boy was either born in a 
coat of mail, inſtead of a ſkin, or elſe has 
been rocked in one inſtead of a cradle. 

PYR'RHO, the Greek philoſopher, the 
firſt ſounder of the Scepticłs, who taught that 
there was no certainty of any thing. 

PYRRHO'NIANS, a ſect of ancient phi- 
Joſophers, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, 
that they profeſſed to doubt of every thing, 
maintaining that men only judged of truth or 
falſehood by appearances. The preſent Pyr- 
rhontans or Scepticks are ſuch, who from the 
great uumber of things that are dark and ob- 
icure, and from the averſion they bear to po- 
pular crelulity, maintain that there is no- 


Ty © 

PYRRHOPOE/CILOS — 
Gr.) a kind of marble A Yo rg 
which the Egyptians made pillars, which they 
dedicated to the ſun. 

PYTHAG'/ORAS (in Painting) is drawn 
clad in white garments, adorned with a crown 
of gold. 

PYTHAGORE/AN Syſtem, fo called, on 
account of its being maintained by Pytba oras, 
is a ſyſtem in which the ſun is ſappoltd to 
reſt in the center of our ſyſtem of planets, 
and in which the earth is carried round him 
annually, in a tract or path between Venut 
and Mars, It is the moſt ancient of any, and 
the ſame with the Copernican, 

PYTHAGOREAN Theorem, is the 47th 
propoſition of the firſt book of Euclid, 

PYTHAGO'REANISM (of Pythagoras) 
the doctrine or principles of the Pytbago- 
reans. 

PY'THIA (nu, Gr.) the priefteſs who 
delivered the oracles of Apollo at Delpbos. Be- 
fore ſhe aſcended the Tripos, ſhe uſed to waſh 
herſelf in the fountain Caſalia, and fitting 
down on the Tripos, ſhook the laurel-tree that 
grew by it, and ſometimes eat its leaves. She 
was alſo crowned with laurel, that being 
thought to conduce to inſpiration. Being 
placed upon the Tripos, ſhe received the di- 
vine afflatus in her belly, and began immedi- 
ately to ſwell and foam at the mouth, tearing 
her hair, cutting her fleſh, and in all her other 
behaviour appears like one phrenetick and diſ- 
tracted, eſpecially if the ſpirit was ſullen and 
malignant; but if it was in a kind and gen- 
tle humour, her rage was not ſo violent. 

PY THIA, the Pythian games celebrated 
in Greece, in honour of Apollo; alſo the 
prieſteſs of Apollo. 

PY!THON (d, of mud, Gr. to pu- 
trify, becauſe ingendered of the putrefaction 


of the earth after the flood, or of (T2) Heb. 
an aſp) a ſerpent prodigiouſly large, whereby 
Juno perſecuted Latona, when big with Apollo 
and Diana, the firſt of which, viz. Apollo, 
killed that ſerpent, and in memory of that 
victory appointed the Pythian Games, 


thus interpreted. By Python is underſtood 
the ruins of waters and bogs, which cover the 
earth, and ſeems to run over it; but Apoll 
(i. e. the ſun) diſperſing the vapours in the air, 
by his arrows (i. e. his beams) flew this ſer- 
pent, Others interpret it, that Apollo being 
the god of wiſdom, does, by good prepared 
medicines, deſtroy all poiſonous diſeaſes in the 
body of man, which diſeaſes are repreſented by 
the infectious ſerpent Python, 
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"the Saxon, Kc. expreſs it by ew, This let- 
ter g always hath its vowel fo lowing it. 

It is a mute letter, and has much the ſame 
ſound as qu, and may ſerve inſtead of it, as the 
Latins frequently change gu into c, as /oquer, 
hcutus, &c. 

(among the Ancients) a numeral letter 
flanding for 500. 
J with a daſh ſtood for 00000, 

CD. ſtands for guaſi dium, L. i. e. as 
it were ſaid. F 

Q. E. F. (in Mathemar.) ſtands for guod 
erat faciendum, L. 1, e. which was to be 
done. | 

V. ftands for quantum vis, L. i. e. as 
much as you will. : | 
To ACK (guacken, Dutch, to cry as a 
ſe.) 1. Tocry like a duck, This word 
s often written guagke, to repreſent the ſound 
better, | 
Wild. ducks guack where graſshoppers wk ng. 
ng. 
2. To chatter boaſtingly; to brag loudly; to 
talk oſtentatiouſly. 


Believe mechanick virtuoſi 
Can raiſe them mountains in Potoſi, 
Seek out for plants with ſignatures, 
To quack of univerſal cures. 
| Hudibras, P. 111. 
ACK. 1. A hoaſtful pretender to arts 
which he does not underftar.d. 
The change, ſchools and pulpits are full of 
quarks, jugglers and plagiaries. L* Elrgage. 
Some guacks in the art of teaching, pre- 
tend to make young gentlemen maſters of the 
languages, before they can be maſters of com- 
mon ſenſe, ow 
2. A vain boaſtful pretec.der to phyfick ; one 
who proclaims his own medical abilities in 
publick places. | 
At the firſt appearance that a French quack 
made in Paris, a little boy walked before him, 
publiſhing, with a ſhrill voice, „ My father 
Cures all ſorts of diſtempers ;** To which the 
doctor added in a grave manner; the child 
ſays true. Addiſon. 
QUACK'UING {of guacken, Du.) making a 
noiſe as ducks do. 
UACK. See NQuackſalver, 
QUACK'ERY (of guack, Teut,) frivo- 
louſneſs. f 
QUACK'ISM (of quack, Teut.) triflin 
the practiſe of . i 80 
ADRA, any ſquare frame or border 
building, encompaſling a ba/jo relievo, pan- 
nel- painting, or other work. 
 QUADRAGES/IMA Dominica (q. d. the 
goth day after Eaſter) the ſunday immedi- 
ately preceding Lent. 
N OTIMA, the fortieth, L. 
AGESI'MAL (guadrageſſimalis 
I.) of or pertaining to a, a 
WADRAGES'IMALS, in times of po- 


\ 


Felion on the Claſſicks, | 


— 8 


Breco: and Afaatichs, have not this letter, and | pery, it was a cuſtomary thing for people te 


viſit their mother church on Mid- Len: ſunday 
to make their offerings at the high 3 
And the like ſuperſtitious devotion was per- 
formed in the Whitſund week. But theſs 
proceſſions and oblations, being commuted for 
a payment called Pentecoſials or Whitſund 
farthings, were changed into a cuſtomary 
payment, and called Quadrageſſimals, : 

QUA'DRAN (in Poetry) a flanza or fave, 
conſiſling of four verſes. 

QUA'DRANT (quadrans, L.) a mathe- 
matical inſtrument of great uſe in Aſtronomy, 
Navigation, &c. that is triangular, and con- 
tains juſt the fourth part of a circle, contain- 
ing go degrees; and oftentimes the ſpace con- 
tained between a -quadrantal arch and two 
| Radii perpendicular one to another in the 

center of a circle, is called a quadrant. 


QU A. 
| DRANTS 
are vari- 
ouſly con- 
trived, and 
as differet- 
ly furniſh- 
ed for their 
various u- 
ſes; but 
this they 
have all in 
common , 
that they 
conſiſt of a quarter of a circle, whoſe limb 
is divided into go degrees, and have either a 
line and plummet ſuſpended from the center; 
or, a label with- ſights. 

QUADRANT (guadrans, L.) a fourth 
part. 
| A QUADRAN'TAL Triangle (with Geo- 
metr.) a ſpherical triangle like a die, having 
a 3 ſor one of its ſides, and one right 
angle. | 

QUADRAT {in Afrolog y) an aſpect of the 
heavenly bodies, wherein they are diſtant 
from each other a quadrant or 9⁰ degrees, 
the ſame as quartile, 

QUA'DRATE (quadratum, L.) a four 
cornered figure, a ſquare. | | 

Simple QUADRAT'ICKS (with Matbem.) 
are ſuch where the ſquare of the unknown 
| root is equal to the abſolute number given. 

Afﬀetted QUADRATICKS (with Matbe- 
mat.) are ſuch as have ſome interinediate 
| power of the unknown number, between the 
higheſt power of the unknown number, and 
the abſnlute number given. 

QUADRATO NQuadratum, is the fourth 
power of numbers; or the product of the 
cube multiplied by the root. 

QUADRATO-Cubus, the fifth power of 
numbers. 


| QUADRATO QUADRATO cab, the 


ſeventh power, 
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* QUADRA'TRIX (in Geometry) a tnecha- | 
tical line, by means whereof right lines may 
be found equal to the circumference' of a 
circle or other curve, and the ſeveral parts 
of Tt | 
QUADRATURE (guadraturs, L.) the 
making a thing ſquare, or the finding a ſquare 
equal to the area of any figure given. 

QUADRATURE of Curves (in the higher 
Geometry) is the meaſuring of their area, or 

the finding a rectilinear ſpace, equal to a 
curvilinear ſpace. 

QU ADREIL.S (in Architefure) a kind of 
artificial tones, ſo called from their form, 
they being ſquare, made of chalky, whitiſh 
and pliable earth, and dry'd in the ſhade. 
They were two years in drying, and were 
24 uſed by ancient Italzan architects. 

QUADREN'NIAL (of guadriennis, L.) 
of the ſpace of four years, 

QUADRICAP'SULAR (in Botaz. Writ.) 
having a ſeed pod divided ints four partitions, 
as Stramonium, thorny-apple, L. 

QUA'DRIFID (quadrifidus, L.) a term 
uſed by Botaniſts, of leaves divided or notch- 
ed into five parts. - 
QUADRILAT!/ERAL Fi. 

gures (in Geonetry) are thoſe 

whoſe ſides are four right lines, 

© and thoſe making four angles, 

| and they are either a Parallelo- 

gram, a Trapezium, Rectangle, Square, Rhom- 
bus or Rhombzides, as in the figure, | 

QUADRILAT'ERALNESS ( guadrila- 
terus, L. and neſs) the property of having four 
ſides, right-lines, forming as many angles. 

QUADRIL'LA, a ſmall troop or company 
of caviliers, pompouſly drefſed, and mounted 
for the performance of carrouſels, juſts, tour- 
naments, running at the ring, and other di- 
vertiſements of gallantry. 

QUADRIPHYL/LOUS (of guatuor, L. 


and quay, Gr. a leaf) plants whoſe n 


have leaves or petals. 
QUA/DRIVALVES (in Botany) thoſe 
ſeed pods open in four valves or partitions. 
ADRU'PEDOUS ( guadrupedus, L.) 
four- footed. 
Q ADRUPLATO RES (in the court of 
Exchequer) promoters, thoſe that in popular 
and penal actions are delators, having thereby 
part of the profit aſſigned by the law. 
* QUADRUP'PLED ( guadruplicatus, L.) 
made four fold, | 
QU/ERE 2. is where any point of law or 
QU AERIE matter in debate is doubted ; 

as not baving ſufficient authority to main- 
tain it. | | 
QU ZESTION A'RII (anc. Low Books) 
thoſe perſons who went about with indul- 
gences from door to door, aſking charity ei- 
ther for themſelves or others. 
QUAIL! ( Hieroglyphically ) was by the 
21 uſed to reſemble impiety, becauſe 


QU 


furiouſly, and torments itſelf, as if it were 
offended, when the creſcent of the moon 
firſt appears. NESS ( 2 

LENT : alſo beengten. p 

QU AK'ER (prob. cpacene, Sax.) ong 
who quakes or ſhivers, a. profeſſor of qua. 
keriſm. 8 
QUAKIERS (a ſect fo denominated from 
thoſe quaking motions and geſtures, they 
appeared in at their meetings or aſſemblies for 
devotion) they appeared in England about the 
year 1650 ; ſome of their particular tener 
are, 

1. That they are required by the holy ſpi 
to uſe Thee —1 Thou, or the * fob wy 
2. That quivering and quaking are now 
ſometimes uſed by the power of God, and 
juſtify theſe extravagant motions from the 
ſcripture, 

3- They believe new revelations till to be 
continued, and that their miniſters may thus 
be enligthened up to the degree of propheſy 
and viſion. 

4+ They own a diſtinction in the Godhead, 
an eſſential quality between Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt; but except againſt the word 
perfon, as too groſs to expreſs it. 

5+ They believe extraordinary commiſſion 
or ſpecial manifeſtations of God to his chil. 
dren, in the higheſt degree of immediate 
revelations, 

6. And from hence they infer, that by 
virtue of this privilege, their miniſters re- 
ceivè the goſpel in the ſame manner as Paul 
did, not of Man, but by the Revelation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 

7. They ſay, that thoſe who are not in- 
fallible are not in the ſpirit, and by conſe- 
quence no miniſters, and that every true 
member of the true church has certainty and 
infallibility of judgment, and knows the in- 
fallibility of the truth he profeſſes; yet they 
do not lodge this infallibility in any private 

rſon, nor in their whole church; but that 
this infallible ſpirit, privately or particular]y 
works in the hearts of men; and that thoſe 
who improve their talent, have the ſame 
rule of the holy ſpirit to read and underſtand 
the. ſcriptures, that the apoſtles and prophets 
had when they wrote, 

8. They deny that the holy ſcriptures are 
the only object (i. e. rule) of faith, or that 
the letter of the ſcriptures (or written word) 
is the word of the ſpirit. 825 

9. They aſſert, that the light within is the 
rule for every perſon to walk by, and that 
God ſpeaks to men now in the ſame immedi- 
ate manner, as he did to the holy apoſtles and 
prophets. : 

10. They affirm, that the lives of the ſaints 
are not at all finful, and that it is the doc- 
trine of devils to preach that men ſhall have 
fin, and be in a warſare as long as they are on 
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11. Quakers adminiſter. neither baptiſm 
nor the Lord's ſupper, and diſown the inſti- 
tution of both ſacraments. 

12. They likewiſe hold ſwearing unlawful. 

13. They acknowledge that the civil ma- 
giſtrate is ordained of God to'puniſh with the 
ſword ; but ſay that it is not lawful for any of 
their party to make uſe of it. 

14. They declare againſt paying of tithes, 
calling it an Antichriſtian yoke of bondage. 

QUAK'ING (epacian, Sax.) ſhaking, ſhi- 
yering for cold, @c. trembling, 

QUALIFICA*TOR (in the Canon Law) a 
divine appointed to qualify or declare the qua- 
ty of a propoſition, brought before an eccle- 
fiaſtical tribunal 3 chiefly before the inqui- 
ktion in Spain, &c. 

QUALIFICATORS (in the inquiſition in 
Spain) certain ecclefiaſticks, who when a per - 
ſon is try'd for hereſy in that court, and the 
queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of a 

ropoſition, maintained by Hereticks, or thoſe 
ſuſpected of Hereſy are to pronounce ; ⁊obe- 
ther it is downright Hereſy, or has not a tinc- 
ture of it * whether it is erroneous or ſounds ill, 
and is offenſive to pious diſpeſitions ? whether 
it is raſh, ſcand alous or ſchijſmatica! ? or laſtly, 
whether it is ſeditious, blaſphemous, er dange- 
rous ? 

They are likewiſe judges of the priſoner's 
defence, whether their anſwers to the matters 
ob jected are IF and reaſonable, or abſurd 
and wide of the point? 

They are likewſe conſulted by the Ingui- 
fitors, when they are debating about the ap- 
prehending of any perſon that has been in- 
formed againſt, and here they are obliged to 
deliver their opinion in their own hand writ- 
ing, to be inſerted into the proceſs, as'being 
the ground and warrant upon which their 
trial proceeds; but the Inguifitors are not 
obliged to follow their opinion, it not being 
concluſive in the court, but only taken as ad- 
vice, 

QUALITY (qualitas, L. qualite, F.) 1. 
Nature relatively con ſidered. 
Other creatures have not judgment to exa- 


them, and therefore in that they do, they 
neither can accuſe nor approve themſelves. 
: | Hooker, 

Since the event of an action uſually follows 
the nature or uality of it, and the guality 
follows the . directing it, it concerns a 
man, in the framing of his actions, not to 
be deceived in the rule. South. 

The power to produce any idea in our mind, 
I call quality of the ſubject, wherein that 
power is. Locke. 
2. Property, accident. 

No ſenſible qualities, as light and colour, 
beat and ſound, can be ſufficient in the bo- 
Ges themſelves abſolutely conſidered, without 
a relation to our eyes and ears, and other or- 


Au 


different motions upon our nerves from ob- 


fication and poſition, Bentley, 
UALUTY (among Logicians) is the third 


Ariſtotle's diviſions, there are four ſorts : 
the firſt of which comprehends Habitude : 


| Pozwers: which ſee. The third comprehends 
ſenſible Qualities: which ſee. The fourth 
comprehends Form and Figure: which ſee. 

QUALITY (in Phyficks) the affection of a 
thing whence it is denominated ſuch ; or that 
which cauſes a thing to affect our ſenſes in 
this or that manner, and gives it this or that 
denomination. 

Primary ſenſible QUALITIES, are ſuch as 
are found in all bodies, or which agree to all 
matter, conſidered as matter, ſuch are Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Motion, Re, Solidity, Im- 
penetrability and Number, 

Secondary ſenfible 
as reſult from a compoſition or mixture of the 
elements; as Light, Heat, Cold, Colour, Sounds. 
Taſte, Smell, 

Firmneſs, Roughneſs, Smocthneſs, Tranſpatene 
cy and Opacouſneſs. 

Spiritual QUALITIES, are the qualities 
of the, ſoul, or thoſe affe ctions of the mind, 
as it is in this or that habitude or diſpoſition g 
as Knowlege, Opinion, Certainty, Doubting, 
&c. all moral virtues and vices. | 

Cor poreal QUALITIES, according to the 
Peripateticis, are things diſtin from the bo- 
dies themſelves ; and are ſuperadded to them, 
or flow from their ſubſtantial forms. Bur 
the modern philoſophers explode this notion 
of qualities diſtinct from the body, and ſay 
they are no other than the aftections of the 
bodies themſelves, as Figure, Magnitude, 
Motion, & c. of the parts whereof they con- 
ſiſt. 

QUALITY (in Metaphyſicts) is an acci- 
dent which influences its ſubje& after the 
manner of an eſſential form. 


ally produced on other bodies, duly diſpoſed 
in reſpe& thereunto; as the Heat of Fire, 
the Moiſture of Water, 

Paſſzve QUALITIES (in Phyficks) thoſe 
whereby bodics are diſpoſed to receive the 
action of others; as Inflammability in Oil, &cg 

Real QUALITIES (in Pes) are thoſe 
which remain in the ſubject, and only act cn 
bodies adjacent to them; as Fire in a piece 
of iron not ignited, &c. 

Intentional QUALITIES (in Pbyſicts) are 
ſuch as iſſue from the ſubjeR and operate at 
a diſtance; as Light from the Sun, | 

Q ALM'ISHNESS (of cpealmeiyc and 
ne ype, Sax.) a being ſubject to be troubled 
with fainting fits; allo ſcrypulouſpeſs of con - 
ſcience. 


baus of ſenſe; theſe ualities are only the | 


PPP 2 


effects of our ſenſation, which ariſe from the 
jects without, according to their various modi- 


of the categories, of which, according to 


which ſee. The ſecond comprehends natura! 


UALITIES, are ſuch + 


ardneſs, Softneſs, Fluidjty, | 


Active QUALITIES (with Philoſophers} 
mine the guality of that which is done by ſuch as by virtue whereof operations are actu- 
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.QUANITITY (quantitas, of quantus, L. 
how great) ſignifies whatſoever is capable of 
any ſort of eſtimation or menſuration, and 
which, being compared with another thing of 
the ſame nature, may be ſaid to be greater or 
leſs, equal or unequal to it. 


| pv „ ; 
of any diſtemper, during the 40 days, the 
time is doubled. | 
This houſe is built in the water, and ſur. 
rounded with a wall, in which there are ſeve- 
ral apartments, and ſome. are ſhut up and re- 
trained in their converſation, and thoſe whoſe 


Continnal QUANTITY (in Metaphy.) is a time is nearly finiſhed are not permitted to + <4 
quantity whoſe parts are joined together by a | talk with thoſe that are juſt come in. gro 
common term. Quantity is an accident, by And if any perſon defires to ſee a friend alſo 
which a material ſubſtance is intended- The | who is ſhut up in this Lazarerro, he muſt 4 
ſpecies of continued Quantity, are a Line, a | ſtand at ſome diſtance, and if any viſitor dri: 
Super ficiet, and a B:dy, For quantity is ex- touch a perſon performing Quarantine he muſt 20 
tended, either into Length only, and then it | be confined, and ſtay as long as the directors whe 
is called a Line, tho” not a-»material one, but | ſhall pleaſe to appoint, to be thoroughly purged, s t 
ſuch as the mind can frame by idea; or elſe All manner of proviſions are brought hither 0 

1 it is extended into length and breadth, and | from the city; and every perſon may have wit: 
\ that is called a Sies; or elſe into length, | his food dreſſed as he pleaſes. troc 
- breadth and depth, and that makes a ma- E gland and all other nations, oblige thoſe N 
thematical Body, which is not to be under. | who come from infected places to perform ſpa! 
Nood as if it were a corporeal ſubſtance. Quarentine with their ſhips, c. a longer or A cc 

Divided QUANTITY (in Metaphy) is a | ſhorter time, as may be judged moſt ſafe, 0 
quantity, the parts of which are not linked QUARDECU'E, the 4th part of a French 2 
together by a common term, but are divided, | crown, containing 16 ſols, F. c 
as number, that may be defined a multitude QUARREL (guerelle, F.) 1. A brawl, by : 
of units. a petty fight, a ſcuffle: 2. a diſpute, a con- »-N 

Moral QUANTITY, is that which de- teſt. | (in 
pends on the manners of men, and the free As ir carth te arrow were for fate tim 
determination of their wills; as the Prices On open ſeas their quarrels they debate; of 7 
and Value of Things ; Degrees of Dignity, In hollow wood they floating armies bear * 
Good and Evil, Rewards and Puniſhments, & c. „Ane 23 do 1 

: And forc'd impriſon'd winds to bring them 

. Phyſical QUANTITY (in Phy.) is that N Dryden N 
which nature furniſhes us within matter and | A cauſe of debate. 2 
its extenſions, or in the powers ard forces of 3 : , — : 
natural bodies; as Grawity, Motion, Light 1 could not die any where ſo contented as in Q 
Hear, Cold, Rarity and Denſity, the king's company f his cauſe being juſt, and paid 

Netional QUANTITY, 'is that which | Þis g honourable, Shake: Hen, . Q 
ariſes from the operation of the underſtanding To QUARREL (guere 2 J 1. To de. horſ 
only, ſuch as the largeneſs, and narrowneſs bate, to ſcuffle, ſquabble. ] diſor 
of the capacity of the mind and its concep- Beaſts called ſociable guarrel in hunger and cut 
tions. luſt; and the bull and ram appear then as Q 

Poſitive QUANTITIES (in Alzebra) are much in fury and war, as the lon and the the 
thoſe which are greater than nothing, and bear. Temp SED iſe I) "tis 4 
which have the fign ＋ perfixed, 2. To fall into variance, Cz 

Negative QUANTITIES (in Algebra) are Our diſcontented counties do revolt, whe 
ſuch as are leſs than nothing, and have this Our people quarrel with obedience. over 
fign — perfixed. : 85 Shakeſ, K. Fobn, 42 

UARANTAIN' 7 {at the Republick of 1 2 1OT 

QUARANTINE 5 Venice a — ob- 37 Te find funk, to pick Weft num 
ſerved, by virtue of which all merchants or They find out miſcarriages wherever they they 
others, who come from the Levant, are ob- are, and forge them often where they are not; the 
liged to remain 40 days in the houſe of St. | they guarre! firſt with the officers, and then ther 
Lazarus, before they are admitted into the with the prince and ſtate, Temple. rage: 
city; except the paſſengers bring letters of QUAR/RELSOME (guerelleux, F. and U 
health, which if they do, then often the Tom, Sax.) apt to quarrel, niſnn 
time is ſhortened.  QUAR/RELSOMNESS (Bumeur querel into 

But if they do not bring theſe teſtimonials, | eur, F. Yom and ney xe, Sax.) quarrelſome ters 
or if the plague happens to be in the place] humour. 1 Bates 
from whence the ſhip came, then the whole QUAR/RIL, a piece of Spaniſb coin, in .Q 
ſhip's crew, as well as paſſengers, are obliged | value about three half-pence Engliſß money. &y) 
to ſtay the full time, in the houſe of health, UART (in Fencing) the fourth. 2 | 
to be purified, tho not one fingle perſon of [| QUARITER (of quarta part, L. guarity * 
them be fick, and likewiſe all the cargo F.) a fourth part of any thing, as of an hun- 1 Q 
which they think capable of being infected | dred weight twenty eight pound, of a chal- * 
from the air, Sc. dron eight buſnels. ET weigh 

And if any of the Quarantincers fall ſick | QUAR'TER round (in Carpentry) an) -QL 


moulding, flight 


querel- 


elſome 
din, in 
oney. 

arbier, 


n hun- 


a chal- 


ry) any 
alding, 


moulding, whoſe contour is a circle, or ap- 


ſparing the life, and giving good treatment to 


niſhment of a traitor, by dividing his body | 


h * T | 
"— , ow. | Q 4 
* 


0 ing to a circle. TIT 

Pl. _ QU ARTER (#carteier, F.) to cut or 
ivide into quarters. . 

To QUARTER Soldiers (tre en quartier, 
F.) to lodge, or ſend to lodgings. 

. QUARTER (in a Camp) in general is the 
ground on which a body of troops encamps z 
alſo the troops encamped. 

To beat up an enemy's QUARTERS, is to 
drive them from the ground or encampment. 
QUARTER of an Aſſembly, is the place 
where troops meet to march in a body, and 
is the ſame as Rendeæ vous. Ty 

QUARTER ?xrrenched, is a place fortified 
with a- ditch and parapet, to ſecure a body of 


troops. : f 
QUARTER (in Military affairs) is the 


a canquered enemy. 
QUARTER. (of a City) a canton or divi. 
on of itz when it confifts in ſeveral iſles, 
c. and is ſeparated from ſome ot her quarter 
by a river, a great ſtreet, or other boundary, 


"To work from QUARTER to QUARTER | 


(in Riding Academies) is to ride a horle three 
times an end upon the firſt of the four lines 
of a ſquare, and then changing hands to ride 
him three times upon the ſecond, and ſo to 
do upon the third and fourth. 

QUARTER FWheeling (in Milit. AF.) is 
the turning the front of a body of men round 
where the flank was. 

QUAR'TERAGE (guartier, F.) money 
paid quarterly. 6 

QUA RTER-CAST (with Horſemen) a 
horſe is ſaid to caft his quarter, when, for any 
diſorder in the coffin, there is a neceſſity to 
cut one of the quarters of the hoot. 

QUAR/TERING (in Carpentry} ſignifies 
the putting in of Quarters; and ſometimes 
*tis uſed for the quarters themſelves. 

Counter QUARTERING (in Herald.) is 

the quarters of a coat are quartered 

over again, or ſubdivided each into four. 


| QUARTERINGS (in Hera/dry) are par- | 


titions of an eſcutcheon, according to the 
number of coats that are to be on it; or 
they are the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when 
the arms of ſeveral families are born altoge- 
ther by one, either on account of intermar- 
riages or otherwiſe. 
QUARTERIZA'TION, part of the pu- 


into four parts beſides the head, which quar- 
ters are frequently ſet upon poles over the 
gates of the city. 0 
P QUAR'TERLY (in Heral.” Many 
dry) is when a ſhield is divided 0h 
into four equal parts, in the 
form of a croſs. | 
 QUAR'TERN (varta part, 
L.) the fourth part of an integer, either in 
weight or meaſure. 

" QUARTERS (in Arcbitecture) all thoſe 


— 


light upright pieces, between the punchions | 


QU 

and poſt, which ſerve to lath upon. 
are of two ſorts, ſingle and double, St 
Quarters are ſawn ſtuff, two inches thick 
and four inches broad, The double Quarters 
are ſawn to four inches ſquare. _ | 

QUARTERS (of the Heawens (with 
Aſtron ) are the four principal points, viz. 
Ea, Va, North and South. 
| QUARTERS (with Afrol.) are certain 
interſections in the ſphere, both in the world 
and the zodiack, to two of which they give 
the names of Oriental and Maſculine, and to 
the other two Occidental and Feminine. 

QUARTERS of the moon (Apron.) the 
moon is ſaid 20 be in the fit Quarter when ſhe 
is a quarter of the zodiack, or three ſigns 
diſtant from the ſun, turning to us juſt half 
her enlightened body; but when the moon 
comes to be diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, 
and ſhews us her whole enlightened face, ſhe 


is ſaid to be in the full: And when the pro- 


ceeds towards her conjunction, and ſhey s 
more than half her enlightened face, ihe is 
ſaid 70 be in the third or laſ Quarter. 
Fore-QUARTERS (of a Horſe) are the 
ſhoulders and fore- legs. _ 
Hingd-QUARTERS. (of a Horſe) are tl 
hips 7 behind. | a 15 "ay 


| . QUARTERS (of a Horſe's Foot) are the 


ſides of the coffin comprehended between the 
> ard the heel on one fide and t'other of tha 
OOt. . 
Inner QUARTERS (of a Horſe's Foot) are 
thoſe oppoſite to one another, facing from one 
foot to the other. | * 
Faſſe QUARTERS (with Horſemen) are a 
clett of the horn quarters, extending from the 
cornet to the ſhoe, which yoids blood, and 


cauſes much pain, and makes a horſe lame. 


QUASI Contra# (in Civil Law) an ate 


which has not the ſtrict form of a contract gj 
but yet has the force of it, L. by 
QUASI Crime (in Civil Law) the action of a 
perſon who does damage or evil involuntarilys 
a” A'TREFOILS (in Heraldry) fourleaved 
graſs. | 
QUATUORDE'CIMANS (quatuordecim, 
L. fourteen) a ſect of Chriftians in the 2d 
century, who were for celebrating the feaſt of 
Eaſter on the 14th day of the moon, upon 
what day of the week ſoever it happened, as 
the Jeaus did; this diſpute was at firſt among 
thoſe called Catbolicks, but did not make 
any breach of charity: but afterwards in the 


year 196, pope Victor, in a council held at 


Rome, excommunicated thoſe that celebrated 
Eafter on any other day than ſunday: but 
Ir eneneus, biſhop of Lyons, and others diſlike 
ing this ſeverity, was occaſion of warm diſ- 


putes about the matter, till it was termi« 


nated by the council of Nice in the year 335, 
as follows. 

1. That Eafter ſhould not be celebrated 
till after the Vernal Equinox, 

2. That the Verral Equinox ſhould be fixt 
to the 21ſt of March, 3* Tho. 
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3. That it ſhould be obſerved on that Fun- 
day, which immediately followed the 14th of 
the moon. | 

4. That if the zath of the moon hap- 
| to be on a Sunday, it ſhould be ob- 

ed on the next Sunday following, that 
Zafer might not be celebrated by them on 
the ſame day that it was by the Jews. 

To QUA'VER (prob. of guatere, L. to 
ſhake) to ſhake or trill a note, to run a divi- 
fion with the voice. ; 

EA'SINESS (prob. eſchen, Teut. 
to offend, and nepre, Sax.) fickiſhneſs at the 
ſcomach, b to vomit. 


QUEER/NESS, oddneſs, fantaſticalneſs, 


Ee. 

EIN T 2 (iacert. Etymolagiæ) odd, un- 
' QUAINT S common, humorous, as a ueint 
Kxpreſſion. 

QUEINT'/NESS 2 uncommonneſs, hu- 
QUAINTINESS S movrouſneſs. 

To QUEME, as to queme a thing into 
one's hand, to put it in privately. | 

. IN (of cpencan, Sax. and 
babilis, L.) capable of being quenched, | 

QUERE'LA (Old Rec.) an action or ſuit at 
Jaw preferred in any court of juftice, where 
the plaintiff was querent or complainant, 

QUERENT (guerens, L.) complaining. 
 QUERIMO'/NIOUSNESS (of guerimont us, 
L.) a complaining humour. 

QUER'RY (ecryer, F.) a groom of a prince, 
or one converſant in the king's ſtables, and 
Having the charge of his horſes ; alſo the ſta- 
ble of a prince. 

QUER'ULOUSNESS (of guerulus, L.) a 
eomplaining diſpoſition. | 

QUEST (ef quefitus, L. fought) an inqueſt 
er inquiſition; an enquiry made upon oath 
of an impannelled jury, 

QUES'TIONABLENESS (of queſtion, F. 
ef L. and neſs) doubt fulneſs, liableneſs to be 
called in queſtion. 

QUES'TIONLESS (of queſtion, F. and ſs) 
without doubt. 

QUESTIONS, propoſitions made or offered 
by way of diſpute, 

QUEST-MEN fin the city of London) a 
certain number of pariſhioners choſen annual- 
ly, to go from houſe to houſe, and into the 
market, to weigh the weights, and meaſure 
the meaſures of the particular tradeſmen, by 
a ſtandard beam, weights and meaſures, to 
examine whether they were true and juſt, 

QUE!/UE de bironde (in Fortification) i. e. 
n ſwallow's tail; a kind of outwork, the ſides 
of which open or ſpread towards the head 
of the campaign, and draws in towards the 


gorge. 

QUICK -Sct (of cpice and feTtran, Sax. 
to plant) a fort of thorn, of which hedges are 
made. 

QUICK'NESS (of eie and ney ye, Sax.) 
vgilty, nimbleneſs, briſkneſs, 

QUICK-Si/ver (of c pie and yil g-ne, Sax.) | 


QU 


| a mineral or prodigy among metals, which & 

fluid like water, and tho" a very heavy b 

yet eaſily * oy —＋ ſet over the fire. 
CK-Sig (of cyic and xe 

At 1 Sax, 

havin a ſharp wit. pie * } 

QUID (prob. of cut, Sax. cud) a morſel 
or quantity of tobacco, to be held in the 
mouth or chewed, 

QUID pro quo, one good turn for another, 
trick for trick z a Rowland for an Oliver, L. 
; e E (of quidditas, L.) ef. 

entia1, 

QUID/DITY (in Metaphyſicks) fignifies the 
fame as Being, but infers a relation to our 
underſtanding; for the very aſking what a 
— is, implies, that it is an object of know - 

— | 


ge. 

j QUTES (among the Romans) Reff, A 
2 which had a temple without the city of 

ome. 

QUIES'CENCE (of ier and efſentia, L.) 
a ſtate of reſt. by | 

Wi ESCENTS (guieſcentes literæ, L.) let. 

ters that do not move, or are net pronounced 
| in reading, | 
QUIEfTISM (of guietus, L. quiet) the 
principles, &c, of the Quietiſts. 
\ QUIE'TISTS (fo denominated from quies, 
L. 1. e. quiet or reſt) a Chriſtian ſect in the 
| 16th century, followers of Michael Milinos, 
a Spaniſh prieft, who endeavoured to propagate 
F theſe opinions in Italy, the chief of which 
were, | 

That men ought to annihilate themſelves, 
in order to be united to God, and to remain 
afterwares in quietneſs of mind, without be- 
Ing concerned for any thing that might hap- 
| pen to the body. 
| By this he inferred that no action was 
either criminal or meritorious ; becauſe the 
| ſoul and its faculties being annihilated, had 
no part therein, ſo that theſe principles led 
perſons to tranſgreſs all laws ſacred and civil. 

In the year 1687, the pope and inquiſitors 
declared this doctrine to be falſe and pernicious, 
and ordered his books to be burnt, He him- 
ſelf recanted, and was afterwards impriſoned, 
and died in 1692, 

It is thought that there are till in being 
many of this ſe& in Italy, tho* they conceal 
their principles, and that the doctrine has 


5 


| crept over the Alps into France; the arch- 


biſhop of Cambray's book entitled, The maxims 
of the ſaints explained, having ſome tendency 
the ſame way. 

QUIETNESS (of ies, L. and neſs) a 
quiet fate, a being free from any perplexity, 
diſturbance or tiouble. 

QUIL'LETS (prob. q. d. Quibblets, or 
little Quibbles) ſubtilties, quibbles, chicanery- 

QUIN'CUNNX, five twelfths of any intiie 
thing divided into twelve parts. 


QUIN= 


Let there be light! ſaid God; and forthwith 


— 
* * 


QU 


 OVINCUNY (with Afrel.) an aſpect when 
ac are diſtant five ſigns, 
5 QUINCUNX Order, an order 

63 * © of ranging trees, &c, by five, as 
- +» + + jt were, as thus, 

QUINDE'/CAGON (of guingue, 
L. five, dun, ten, and yoia Gr, a Corner) 
a plane figure of fifteen ſides and angles, when 
they are all equal to one another, 

, ION 2 (in ancient Cuſ- 

QUIN'QUEN'NIUM I toms) a reſpite of 
five years, which inſolvent debtors formerly 
obtained by virtue of the king's letter, to 
have time for the payment of their debts, 

QUIN UA'TRIA, feſtivals celebrated in 
honour of Minerva, ſo called, as ſome think, 
becauſe they laſted five days; but others ſay, 
becauſe they fell out five days after the ideas 
of the month, the ſame as Panathenea. On 
the firſt of theſe days they offered ſacrifices ; 
on the ſecond, third and fourth, were ſhewn 
the combats of gladiators, and on the fifth 
a cavalcade was made thro' the city; they be- 
gan on the 13th of March, 

QUIN'QUE, five, . ie (of qui * 

UINQUEFO'LIA , five, 
Dy a leaf, L.) a kind of igitated 
leaf, conſiſting of five, as it were fingers, as 
in Cinguefoil. ; 

QUINQUENNA'LIA, games or feſtivals, 
celebrated every fifth year, in honour of the 
deified emperors. 

QUINT'AIN, an ancient cuſtom, a poſt 
driven into the ground with a buckler fixed 
to it, for the performance of military exerciſes 
on horſe-back, with poles, throwing of darts, | 
breaking of lances, &c. He who breaks moft 
poles, and ſhews moſt activity, wins the prize 
alſo a right which the lord had to oblige all 
the millers, watermen, and other young peo- 
ple unmarried, to come before his caſtle, once 
every third year, and break ſeveral lances or 
poles againſt a poſt or wooden man, for his 
NIN 1 ; K 

UINTESSENCE (guinta eſſentia, L.) 1. 
A fifth being. e 5 
The ethereal guinteſſence of heav'n 
Flew apward, ſpirited with various forms, 
That rowl'd orbicular, and turn'd to 8 

ton, 


2. An extract from any thing, containing all 
its virtues in a ſmall quantity. 
Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 
Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find ? 
m_ alchymiſt can draw, with all his 
ill, 
The guinteſſence of theſe out of the mind. 


Davies. 


; 


light 
Ethereal, firſt of things, guinteſſence pure 
Eprung from the deep. 1 cron. + cf ann 
Milt, Par. L:ft, b. vii. 


| ly, the inferior paſſions and affeftions ſollo ia 
ing, there ariſes a ſerenity and complacency 
upon the whole ſoul, infinitely beyond the 
greateſt bodily pleaſures, the bighſt guinteſ . 
ſence and elixir of worlely delights, ; 
Soutb*s Sermons. 
W-._; TESSENTIAL, conſiſting of quin- 

QUINTIL'IANS (fo called of Yuintilia 
their | pur con gs, an ancient Chriſtian ſe, 
who admitted women to perform the ſacer- 
dotal and epiſcopal funQions, grounding their 
practice on that paſſage of St. Paul, that in 
2 there is no diſtinction of males and fes 
males. 

QUINZIE'ME, a fifteenth, a certain tax, 
anciently ſo called, becauſe raiſed on the fif- 
teeth part of mens lands and goods; alſo tim 
fifteenth day after any feſtival, L. 

QUIRINA'LIA, feaſts obſerved at Rome, 
in honour of Quirinus, i. e. Romulus, on the 
twelfth of the calends of May. 

QUIRK (with Arcbitectt) a piece of ground 
either ſquare or oblong, taken out of a cor. 
ner, or any place elſe of a ground-plat to 
make a court yard, &c. 

QUODLIBET A'/RIAN, one who followy 
the diftates of his own fancy, 

QUOIL (keller, Teut. a collar) a round of 
a cable, when the turns are laid ons u 
another, or a rope or cable laid up 


| one turn over another, ſo that they may run 


out free and ſmooth withou tkenks, i. & 
without twiſtings or doublings. 
Weather QUOIL (with Sailors) is when » 
ſhip has her head brought about ſo, as to lis 
that way that her ſtern did before, without 
2 any fail, but only bearing up the 
elm. 
QUO/RUM (i. e. of whom) a word fra- 
quently uſed in the commiſſions of the juſ- 
ſtices of the peace, as where a commiſſion is 
directed to five or ſeven perſons, or to any 
three of them, among whom, B. C. and D. 
E. are to be two, there B. O. and C. D. ara 
ſaid to be of the Quorum ; becauſe the reſt 
cannot proceed without them. And thence 
a FJuſlice of the Peace and Quorum, is one 
without whom the reſt of the juſtices cannot 
act in ſome caſes, 


R 


r, Roman; Rr, Italick; R Cr, ol 
Engliſh; n, Saxon ; is the 19th let- 
ter of the alphabet; Pp, Gr. the 1 Sch, 


J Heb, is called the 2cth Litera Canina, or 
the dog's letter, becauſe of its ſound, ſome- 
thing like the noiſe a dog makes when he 
ſnarls. 
R. 8. ſtands for Regiæ Secictatis, L. 7. fe 
of the Royal Society. 
R. 


When the ſupreme ſacultiet move regular- 
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R A | 
| (with the Ancients) was a numerical 
ter, and ſignificd 80. | 
Po with a daſh at top, ſtood for $9000, ' 


RABANITE (of OY Rabbanim, Heb. 


anceſtors of fathers) a ſect among the Feros, ' 


who follow the doctrine of their forefathers, 
and are ſuch as properly ſucceeded the ancient 
Phariſees, all whoſe traditions they obſtinately 
#dhere to; by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from the Caraites, ſo called becauſe they con- 
fine themſelves to the ſcripture ; and there- 


fore theſe laft do very greatly hate the other | 


Jews, and look upon them as Heretick#, 


RAB | I7 C7, e, maſter, 
RABBINS 5 > Heb. & or doctor; 
RABBONIJ 1” ſome make 


the following diſtinction between the name : 
Rab, they ſay, was a title of honour for thoſe 
who had been received to be doctors in Chaldea ; 
that Rabbi was a name proper to the Iſraelites 
of the Holy Land; and that Rabbani was not 
ven to any but the wiſe men that were of 
e houſe of David. The Rabbrns determin- 
ed all matters in religion, and were concerned 
in civil affairs; they celebrated marriages, and 
bliſh'd diyorces, and preach'd ; and had the 
Erd ſeats in ſynagogues, &c. 
To RABATE (rabatre, F.) to deſcend or 
eome lower. 
A RAB'BETING (with Shipyorights) is 
the letting in of the planks to the ſhip's keel, 


it being hollow'd away, that the planks may | 


Join the better and cloſer, 

- RAB'BET (of a Ship's Keel) the hollow- 
ing befor e- mentioned. 
RAB BOT H, the name of certain allego- 
rical commentaries on the five books of Moſes, 
of great authority among the Jeros, who pre- 
tend they are very ancient, being compos'd 
about the year of Chriſt, concerning 
which they have agreat many fabulous ſtories ; 
bat it is eaſily to be prov'd that they are not 
of that antiquity that the Rabbins would have 
them to be, 

 RABDOPDES (aebi, Gr.) See 
Rhabdordes, 

- RABID'ITY (of rabidus, L.) mad- 
- RAB'IDNESS { neſs, furiouſneſs. 

RAB'INET (in Gunrery) the ſmalleſt 

piece of ordnance but one, being an inch and 
an half diameter at the bore, five feet and an 


ha'f long, requiring a charge of fix ounces of 


oder, and weighing three hundred pounds. 
8 5 (NJ of d Reb. emp- 
RAC HA ty) a word or expreſſion of 
the higheſt contempt for a vain, empty follow. 
- RACCOURCT' (in Heraldry) fignifies the 
ſa me as Coupee, i. e. cut off or ſhortened, de- 
noting acroſs or other ordinary, that does not 
extend to the edges of the eſcuteheon, as they 
go, when named without ſuch diſtinction. 
RACEMO/SE (racemeſus, L.) full of 
viuſters, | 


— 


| 


R A 


A RACHAT! jt of racheter, F. to re. 
RACHE TUM f deem) a compenſation 
for theft, or the redemption of a thief. The 


ſame as Theft-boat. 
RACHI'T/E (ed xie, Gr.) muſcles be- 
RACHIZE'T S longing to the back, ſo 
named by foreign anatomiſts, and are probab] 


the ſame that are called by others Se. 


| mtſpinati, L. 


| 


| thick body; and is different from a 


RACK/ING Pace (in Horſemanſhip) a 
pace in which a horſe neither trots nor ambles, 
but is between both. 
RACKOON', a New England animal 
ſomething like a badger, having a tail like a 
fox, being cloathed with a thick and deep 
furr. It fleeps in the day-time in a hollow tree, 
and goes out a nights, when the moon ſhines, 
to feed on the ſea-fide, where it is hunted by 
dogs. | 
RAD (nad, ned, node, Sax.) differ only 
in dialect, and fignify Counſel. 

RAD'DLINGS ( Archite#.) the bowings 
in or coping of walls. 

RA'DIANTNESS (of radians, L.) glit- 
teringneſs, &c. 

A RA/DIATE er Flower (with Fl. 
riſts) is that which has its diſk encompaſſed 
with a ray, as in the ſun- flower. 

RA DIATED (radiatus, L.) having rays 
or beams. 1 

RADIA'TION of the animal Spirits, the 
manner of the motion of the animal ſpirits, 
on a ſuppoſition, that they are diffuſed from 
the brain towards all the parts of the body, 
through the little canals of the nerves, as 
light from a lucid body. ws, 

RAD'ICALNESS (of radicalis, L.) the 
quality of being radical, of having roots, or 
of being well founded. 

RADICA'TION, the action whereby 
plants take root, or ſhoot out roots, 

RADICLE (radiculi, L.) that part of the 
ſeed of a plant, which, upon vegetation, be- 
comes its root, | 

RADICO'SE (radicoſus, L.) having a great, 
or many roots. ; 

To RADIF!ICATE (radificatum, L.) to 
make roots. 

RADIO'SE (radioſus, L.) that hath thick, 
or many beams or rays. 

RADIUS (in Mechan.) a ſpoke or fellow 
of a wheel, becauſe they iſſue like rays from 
the center of it. 

RADIOM ETER, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument called a Jacob's Staff. 

RAD MAN (Doom's-Day Book) ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame with Rad-Nuigbe, or, as others 
ſuppoſe, from pea, / counſel, and if ſo, 
neatman is a counſellor, | ; 

RAF'FLING (of raffler, F.) a play with 
three dice, wherein he that throws the 
greateſt pair, or pair-royal, wins. 

RA'GOT (with Horſemen) a horſe that 
has ſhort legs, a broad croup, and a ſtrong 

A 


- £ 
„„ RRO_—_ 
in that the latter has more ſhoulders and a 
thicker neck. . ' | 
— — RAGU'LED . 7 as (in He. 
| RAGGU'LED & raldry) @ 
| Wl Croſs raguled, may be beſt un- 
derſtood, by calling it two rag- 
ged affs in a croſs, as in the 
Figure, 


RA'/TA, a term uſed by the Indians for a 
idolatrous princes, the remains of 
thoſe who ruled there before the conqueſt of 
the Moguls. | | 
RAIL! (of „ Sax. a woman's night 
rail) a bird ſo'called, becauſe its feathers hang 
looſe about its neck. | 
RAIL'/ERY Wu railler, F.) ſcolding, 
RAIL'ING [ rſh, opprobrious lan. 


age. 
As (prob. of regol, Teut.) a wooden 
fence to incloſe a place. | 

RAIN (hen of nenian, Sax. probably of 
pang, a drop, of paivw, Gr. to * vapour 
drawn by the ſun, and falling to the earth in 
drops. | 

Rain is formed of the particles of vapours 
joining together, which, being joined, fall 
down to the earth, The difference between 
Dew and Rain ſeems chiefly to be this, that 
Dew falls at ſome particular times, and in 
very ſmall drops, ſo as to be ſeen when it is 
down, but is ſcarce perceivable while falling: 
whereas Rain is groſſer, and falls at any 
time. 

There are ſeveral cauſes that may ſingly, 
or jointly, produce Rain. 


1. The coldneſs of the air may make the | 


particles of the clouds to loſe their motion, 
and become leſs able to reſiſt the gravity of 
the incumbent Air, and of conſequence to 
yield to its preſſure, and fall to the ground. 

2. The vapours may be gathered by the 
wind in ſuch abundance, as firſt to form very 
thick clouds, and then ſqueeze thoſe clouds 
together, till the watery particles make Crops 
too big to hang any longer in the Air. 

3+ When the vapours ariſe in ſo great 
abundance, as to reach and mingle with the 
clouds above them, then they cauſe Rain in 
very large drops; and this may happen in 
ſtill ſultry weather, becauſe then the Clouds 
having no ſenſible motion, and in the mean 
time the Hear filling the Air with vapours, 
they joined with the clouds, and being ſtopp'd 
in their progreſs, do open a paſſage for the 
ſores of the clouds to deſcend upon the earth, 

4+ Sometimes the warm wind thaws the 
frozen clouds into drops, as we ſee ſnow dif- 
ſolved by heat. Now the thicker and ſooner 
any ſuch clouds was gathered, the larger the 
drops will be, becauſe there was greater ſtore 
of vapours condenſed there. And hence it 


is, that in ſummer time, we have ſudden 


ſhowers of rain in exceeding great d 
Snow and Hail, ng great drops, See 


RAINBOW (nepbog?, Sax.) 


R A 

| Ts the moſt admirable of all meteors, of 
which the following Pbænbmena are worthy 
to be taken notice of, and is a bow of divers 
colours repreſented in a dewy cloud, confifting 
of innumerable drops, each drop being like a 
globe of glaſs filled with water, 

| 7A Rainbow never appears but in a place 


directly at it, the ſun is always behind us. 
2. When a Rainbow appears, it always 
rains ſomewhere. 
3. The conftant order of the colours of 
the Rainbow, is thus, the outmoſt is red, or 
ſaffron colour ; the next is yellow, the third 
v green, the fourth or inmoſt is violet or 
ue. 
1 The Raiubow is always exactly round; 
but does not Always appear equally intire, 
the upper or lower parts being often wanting. 
5 Its apparent breadth is always the ſame. 
6. Thoſe that ſtand upon the plain ground, 
never ſee above half the circle of the Rain- 
bow, and frequently not ſo rhuch. 


rizon, the leſs of the circle is ſeen, and vier 
verſa, if there be no clouds to hinder. 

8, No Rainbow appears, when the ſun is 
above 41 degrees 46 minutes high. 

9. Sometimes two Rainbows appear toge= 
ther, of which one is higher and larger than 
the other, and ſhews the colours aforeſaid ; 

but in an inverted order, and much paler. 

10. A Rainbow may be ſeen in the night. 
at the full moon, affording the ſame appear- 
ance as from the ſun, but differing in colour. 

11, The Rainbow does not appear the ſame 
to all perſons ; but one ſees his particular bow, 
according to the poſition he ſtands in. 

Of all theſe ſufficient cauſes may be aſ- 
ſigned, but muſt be omitted here for want of 
room, 

A Rainbow may be artificially repreſented, 
by cauſing water to fall in ſmall drops like 
rain, through which the ſun ſhining, wilk 
ſhew a bow to the heholder, ſtanding between 
the ſun and the drops. 

Lunar RAINBOW, the appearance of a 
bow, made by the refraction of the moon's 
rays, in the drops of rain in the night-time. 

Marine RAINBOW, a Phenomenon, ſome- 
times ſeen in a much agitated ſea, when the 
wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves 


— 


paint the colours of the bow. 

RAIN'INESS (penrigney, Sax.) aptneſs 
to rain, rainy quality, | 

Trac of RAINS (among Sailors) ſo named 
becauſe there are almoſt conſtant rains an 
continual calms, thunder and lightening very 
violently ; and when the winds do blow they 
are only uncertain guſts, which ſhift about all 
round the compals. By which means, ſhips 
are ſometimes detained there a long time, and 
| mak but little way in that tract of the fea 
5 244 5.46 10 


oppoſite to the ſun, ſo that when we look. 


7. The higher the ſun is above the ho- - 
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to the northward of the equator, between 4 
and 10 degrees of latitude, and lying between 
the meridian of Cape de Verde, and that of 
the eaſter:.moſt iſlands of the ſame name. 
To RAISE aniyan, Sex. reiſer, Dan.) 
to ſet higher; alſo to increaſe z alſo to occa - 
fion or cauſe, ; 

To RAISE a Horſe (in Horſemanſhip) is to 

make him work at Curvets, Capriols, Peſades, 
&c. alſo to place his head right, and make 
him carry well, hindring him from carrying 
low, or a plunging himſelf. 
To RAISE a Siege (Milit. Term) is to give 
over the attack of a place, and to quit the 
works thrown up againſt it, and the poſts 
taken about it. 

To RAISE a Plan (of a Fortreſs) is to 
meaſure with cords and geometrical inſtru- 
ments the length of the lines, and the capa- 
city of the angles, in order to repreſent it in 

ſmall upon papers, ſo as to know the advan- 
tages. and diſadvantages of it. 
3 (of a i yen, Sax.) lifted up, 

c. ä 

RAT'SER (in Carpentry) a board ſet on 
edge, under the foreſide of a ſtep or ſtair, 

RAISING Pieces (in Arcbitecture) are 
pieces that lie under the beams, in brick or 
timber, by the fide of the houſe, 

RAVTING 7 the laying of hemp, flax, 

RA'TING timber, &c, when green 
in a pond or running water, to ſeaſon them 
for uſe, 

Fore RAIZE (of a Ship) is that 

RARE-AFTWARD 5 part of it which 
is before, and is uſually more than a third, 
but leſs than half the length of the keel. 

RAKE-AFT (of a Ship) is 

RAKE-AFT1WARD 5 that part which 
is at the ſetting on of the ftern-poſt 3 and is 
generally about a fourth or fifth of her Fore- 
rake, 


RAKE (prob. of ND) Hb. 
RAKEHELL 5 with addition of the 
RAKE'SHAME ) words, Hell and Shame) 


a profligate perſon, a debauchee, a baſe, raſ- 
cally fellow. ä 


RAK ISH, profligate, debauched, &c, | 


RA'KISHNESS, profligateneſs, 
A RAL'LY (raillerie, F,) a bantering, 


jeering, &c. alſo a chiding. | 


A RAL'LY (ralliment, of rallier, F.) 
RAL'LYING S a re- aſſembling or gather- 
ing together ſcattered troops. 

RAM (Hiereglypb.) was put to ſignify a 
good governor and war. 

RAM's- Head (in a Sp) is a great block 
belonging to the fore and main halliards ; 
and bas in it three ſhivers, into which the 
halliards are put; and in a hole at the end of 
it the ties are reer “C. 

RAM ADAM, a fort of Lent obſerved by 
the Mabometans, during which they faſt the 
whole day with ſo ſevere ſuperſtition, that 
they dare not waſh their mouths, nor e von 


R. A 


ſwallow their ſpittle; but make amends by 


feaſting all night; and ſpend more in this 


month than in fix others, 

They are forbid to eat, drink, or lie with 
their wives from break of day to ſun ſet ; but 
after ſun ſet, when the Imam has cauſed the 
lamps to be lighted, which are on the tops of 
the minarets or turrets of the moſques, they 


'make good cheer, and ſpend the beſt part of 


the night in feaſting; Neeping in the day time, 
they do moſt of their bufineſs by night. 

They call this month boly and ſacred, and 
believe, that as long as it laſts the gates of 
Paradiſe are open, and thoſe of Hell ſhut up; 
and it is accounted an unpardonable crime te 
drink wine at this time. | 

RAM'AGE (of ramatus, L. having boughs, 
of ramus, a branch) branches of trees, &c, 

RAMAGE-Hawk (of ramus, L. the branch 
of a tree), a wild hawk that has been long 
among the boughs ; or that has but newly 
left, or is taken from the eiry; and is ſo 
called in the months of May, June, July, 
and Auguſt. 

To RA MBLE (rammelen, Dut. to rove 
looſely, in luſt z ramb, Swed. to rove) to rove 
looſely and irregularly ; to wander, 

Shame contracts the ſpirits, fixes the ram- 
blings of fancy, and gathers the man ints 
himſelf. South, 

He that is at liberty to ramb/e in perſect 
darkneſs, what is his liberty better than if 
driven up and down as a bubble by the wind, 
Locke, 

Chapman has taken advantage of an im- 
meaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtanding 
which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe ſo looſe 
and rambling as his. Pope. 

Never aſk leave to go abroad, for you will 
be thought an idle rambling fellow. 

Seorft's Directiont to Footmex. 
O'er his ample ſides the rambling ſprays, 
Luxuriant ſhoot, Thomſon's Spring. 

RAMBLE, wandering, irregular excurſion, 

Thus conceit puts upon the ramble up and 
down for relief, till very wearineſs brings us 
at laſt to ourſelves, L'Eſtrange. 

Coming home after a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, 
I found a letter upon my table, Swift, 

A RAM'BLER (q. reambulator, L.) 2 
rover or wanderer. ; 

RAMIFICA/TION (with Anatom.) the 
ſpreading of ſmall veſſels, which iſſue out 
from one large one: thus the ſeveral branches 
of the Aorta, by which the arterial blood is 
conveyed to all the outward parts of the bo- 
dy, are called the ramifications of that artery, 
L 


RAMIFICATION (in Botan.) ſmall bran- 
ches iſſuing out of larger ones; alſo the pro- 
duction of boughs and branches. 

RAMIFICATIONS (in Painting, &c.) 
figures reſembling boughs or branches. 

RAMIN'GUE (with Horſemen) a reſty 


| horſe, who reſi ſts or cleaves to the ſpurs, that 


with 
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ſometimes doubling the reins, and frequently 
yerking to favour bis diſobedience, F. 

' RAM'ISHNESS (of pam, Sax.) rankneſs 
of ſmell, like a goat, Cc. 
' RAMO'SE-Leaf (with Botan.) is that 
which is farther divided from an elated leaf, 

as in the common female fern, - 

RA/'MOUSNESS (ramoſitas, L.) fulneſs 
of boughs or branches. 

A RAMP (of rampant, F.) a hoidening, 

iſking, jumping, rude girl. 
_ — 75  RAMPANT (in Heraldry) 
as a lion rampant, is when (#4 
ſtands ſo directly upright, that 
the crown of his head anſwers 
directly to the plants of his 
feet, on which he ſtands in a perpendicular 
line, and not by placing the left fovt in the 
dexter corner of the eſcutcheon; ſo that the 
difference between a lion rampant, and a lion 
ſaliant, is, that a. rampant ſtands upright, 
but the ſaliant Aooping forwards, as making 
a ſally, 

A "RAMPANT-Ljon (Hieroglypb.) repre- 
ſents magnanimity. ' 

RAM/PART F (rampart, F.) a large 

RAM'/PIER maſly bank of earth, 
raiſed about the body of a place to cover it 


from the great ſhot, and formed into baſtions, 
courtains, Cc. 


RAMPART (in Civil ArchiteT.,) the ſpace, 


left void between the wall of the city, and the 
next houſes. 


To RAM'PIRE, to fortify a place with a 
rampart, 


RAN (nan, Sax.) open or publick theft. 


A word ftill uſed in theſe, and thelike phraſes. 


He ſpent, made azway with, confounded all 
that be could rap and ran, or run. 

RAN'ANITES (of rana, L. a ſrog) a ſect 
among the Jeros, who are faid to have a ve- 
neration for, and worſhip frogs ; becauſe God 
made uſe of them to plague Pbaraab, and 
they pretend to think that God is pleaſed with 
their ſuperſtition. 

RAN'CID (rancidus, L.) that has contract- 
ed an ill ſmell by being kept cloſe, 

RAN'CIDNESS (ranciditas, L.) rankneſs, 
muſtineſs. 

RAN/COROUS (of rancoreſus, L.) ſpite- 
ful, malicious, full of an old grudge. 

RAN/COROUSNESS, (rancordia, L. an- 
ger, q. cor rancidum) a grudge, ſpite, animo- 
ſity, ſpleen, Ce. 

RANDOM (prob. of randello, Ital. unad- 
viſedly, or rendons, O. F. uncertainty, or of 
randon, F.) without aim, at a venture. 

RANGE (ranges, F.) a grate for a kitchen 

re. 

RANGE (with Gunners) the path of a 
bullet, or the line it deſcribes from the mouth 
of the piece to the point where it lodges. 

RANGED (ranges, F.) diſpoſed, placed in 


its rank or order: or, as Mr, Baxter, of | RAP T'OR (in Lawv) a raviſher of women, 


rbeng, Brit, any long order, 


Jun malice defends himſelf againſt the ſpurs, | 


Fu 
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RANGES (in a Ship) are two pieces of 
timber going acroſs from ſide to fide, one aloft 
on the forecaſtle, a little abaft the fore-maſt, 
and the other in the beak head, before the 
moulding of the bow-ſprit. | 

RAN/GING (Milit. Afairs) is the diſ- 
poſing of troops in a condition proper for an 
engagement or for a march | 

RANK (rang, F.) a due order, or a place 
allotted to a thing ſuitable to its nature, qua- 
lity, or merit, 5 

RANKNESS (nancneyye, Sax.) the 
having a frowzy, ſtrong, or noiſom ſmell ; alſo 
luxuriantneſs, N 

A RANT (in the Drama) an extravagant 
fight of paſſion, over-ſhooting nature and 
probability. 

RANT'ER, an extravagant in flights of 
language or gay apparel, 

RAN'ULA, a little frog. L. 

RANUN/CULUS (in Heraldry) is taken 
for the butter - flower, being of a yellow or 
gold colour, and therefore ſome have fancied 
that it might be uſed in blazoning for Or, 
ſuppoſing that the metals and colours in He- 
r-ldry may be expreſſed as well by flowers as 
precious ſtones. But that has not been ap- 
proved by any writers ot note. 

To RAP i, to ſwear paſſionately. 

RAPA'CIOUSNESS (of rapacitas, L. of 
rapere, L. to ſnatch) ravening, ravenouſneſs, 
ap tneſs to take away by violence. 0 

RAPE, a violent forcing a virgin or wo- 

man to carnal ccpulation againſt her will, 
for which crime the old puniſhment in Eng- 
land was loſs of eyes and ſtones, but is now 
death. | 


. 


RAPE (of the Foreſt) a treſpaſs committed 
in the foreſt by violence. | 
RAPE, the wood or ſtalks of the clufters 
of grapes, when dry d and freed from the ftuit. 

RAPE, a part of a county, being muc 
the ſame as an hund:cd. . 

RA PHA (with Anat.) a ridge or line 
which runs along the under fide of the Penis, 
and reaching from the Frænum to the Anus, 
divides the Scrotum and Peritonæum in two. 

RA PHE (Anat.) the ſame as ſuture. | 

RAPID/ITY (rapiditas, L. rapidzite, 

RAP/IDNESS IN F. of repere, L.) haſty 
motion, car:ying ſomewhat with it. 

RAPIFOLIOUS (in Botan. Writ.) having 
a leaf like a turnip. 

RA/PINE (rapina, L. of rapere, to ſnatch 
violently, &c.) robbery, pillaging, a taking 
away a thing by open violence ; and differs 
from theft, that being taken away privately, 
contrary to the mind of the owner, L. , 

RAPPAREES' (of rapere, L. to ſnatch or 
take away) certain {r:fþ robbers. | 

ARa PIPER, a great oath. 

RAP'PING (of fraper, F.) a ſtriking, 

RAPP'D (raptus, L.) ſnatched or by force 
taken away · . 
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who in former times was puniſhed with the 
taking away his eyes and teſticles, L. | 

-RAPT'URE (rapture, L.) a taking or 
ſnatching away, as the rapture of St. Paul 
into the third Heaven; alſo a tranſport of 
mind cauſed by exceſſive joy. 

. RAP'TUROUS, raviſhing, c. 

RARE Body, one that is very porous, whole 
parts are at a great diſtance one from another, 
and which contains but a little matter under 
4 great deal of bulk. 

RAREFACTION (with Philoſapb.) as the 
rarefaction o a natural body, is its taking up 
more dimenſions or larger ſpace than it did 


before. 

- RAREFACITIVES 7 (with Phyſicians) 
122 whieh 

open and enlarge the pores of the ſkin, 


N 


-. RAKEFACIEN'TIA 
to 


give an eaſy vent to the matter of perſpiration. 
To RA'REFIE (rarefacere, L.) to make 


in. 
- RARE'NESS?Z (raritas, L. raritè, F.) 
RA'RITY Fa rare thing, a thing that 
is extraurdinary ſor beauty, or workmanſhip z 
a curiofiry, uncommonnets, exceliency, c. 
RARUT'NESS (of Meat.) rawneis ; alſo 
chinneſs; alſo ſcarceneſs 0 
RAS CAL (either of arcal. Sax. old 
traſh, trumpery, or racaille, F. riffraff, or of 


eavia, Gr. according to Caſaubon of N 
of * Heb, vain, empty, Cc.) a ſorry fel- 


low, a» villain or e. 

RASCALUTY (la racaille, F.] the ſcum 
of the people, the rabble; alſs a baſe, raſ- 
cally action. 

RAS'CALLINESS, baſeneſs, vileneſs, 
villainouſneſs. 
| 'To-RASE on the Ground (with Horſemen) 
is to ga'lop near the ground. 

RA'SED (raſe, F.) demoliſhed ; alſo blot. 
ted out. . 
 RASHYER of Bacon (prob. of raſura, L.) 
a thin ſlice. 
RASH/NESS 
haſtineſs, c. 

RASP, a raſpberry. 

RASPON'TES } a ſect of Banians, which 

RASBONITES & bear ſome reſemblance 
to the ſect of the Samarali; they believe the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, but ſay that the 
ſouls of men go into birds, who advertiſe their 
friends of the good cr evil which ſhall befal 
them, and are therefore very ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervers both of the fi:ging and flight of birds. 

The wives of theſe are wont, when their 
huſbands die, to caſt themſelves into the fu- 
neral pile wherein they are burnt, unleſs by 
an article in the contract of marriage they 
proved that they ſhould not be forced to it, 

The men are generally ſtout, and of the 
ſoldiery and barbarous, having little compaſ- 
ſion” upon any thing but birds, which they 
take great care tonourith, in that when their 


(na dnerye, Sax.) over- 


| 


| will exerciſe the ſame charity for them, 
To ſmell a RAT (ſoup fonner, F. ſubolere, 
L.) to diſcover ſome intrigue. 

T (with Mariners) is a place in the 
ſea; where there are rapid ſtreams, ang 
dangerous currents, or counter-currents, 

RATABLE (of rata, ſc. portio, L.) that 


may be rated. 
RATAN\', an Indian cane. 
RATES of S are the largeneſs and 


＋ 

capacity of ſhips of war, and are ſix: the 
difference is commonly reckoned by the length 
and breadth of the gun-deck, the number of 
tuns they contain, the number of men and 
guns they . | 

Firſt RATE Sbip, has the gun-deck from 
159 to 174 feet in length, and from 44 to 
45 feet in breadth, contains from 1314 to 
1882 tune, carries from 706 to 800 men, and 
from 96 to 110 guns. 

Second RATE, has its gun - deck from 153 
to 165 feet in length, and from 41 to 46 feet 
in breadth, contains from 1086 to 1482 tuns, 
carries from 524 to 640 men, and from 84 
to ns. 

Third RATE, has its gun- deck from 142 
to 158 feet in length, and from 37 to 42 fect 
in breadth, contains from 871 to 1262 tuns, 
carries from 389 ta 476 men, and from 64 to 
80 guns. | 

Fourth RATE, has its gun-deck from 118 


| to 146 feet in length, and from 2g to 38 feet 


in breath, contains fiom 448 to 951 tuns, 
carries from 216 to 346 men, and trom 48 
to 30 guns. 

Fifth RATE, has its gun - deck from 100 
to 120 feet in length, and from 24 to 31 feet 
in breadth, contains from 269 to 542 tuns, 
carries from 45 to 190 men, and from 26 to 
44 guns. 

Sixth RATE, has its gun- deck from 87 
to 95 feet in length, and from 22 to 25 feet 
in breadth, contains from 152 to 256 tuns, 
carries from 50 to 110 men, and from 16 to 
2.4 guns, 
RATIFICATION (ratification, F,) The 
act of ratifying ; confirmation, 

RATIFIER, the perſon or thing that 
ratifies. 


They cry, „ chuſe we Laertes for our king.“ 

The ratifiers and props of every word, 

Caps, hands and tongues applaud it to the 
clouds, | Shakeſpear, 

 ToRATIFY (ratum facio, L.) To con- 

firm; to ſettle, 

The church being a body which dieth not, 
hath always power, as occaſion requireth, no 
leſs to ordain that which never was, than to 
ratify what hath been before. Hooker, 


By the help of theſe, with him above 


To ratiſy the work, we may pain ; 
Give to our tables meet, ſleep to our nights. 
| Sbaleſpear. 


fouls thai) paſs into thoſe ſorts of animals, | God ratified their prayers by the * 


- 


they brough 


ed againſt. South. 
RE ; friend, from whence had'ſt 
thou the ſkill, 


go nicely to diſtinguiſh good from ill? 
And what that art to follow, what to fly, 


This to condemn, and that to ratify ? 


Dryden, + 


RATIFICA!TION (in Law) the confir- 
mation of a-clerk in a benefice, &c, former- 
ly given him by a biſhop, where the right of 
patronage is doubted to be in the king, 

RATIO (in Arith. and Geom.) that re- 
lation of homogeneous things, which deter- 
mines the quantity of one from the quantity 
of another, without the intervention of any 
third 7 Or, | 

RA'TIO (in Mathemar.) the rate, reaſon, 
or proportion that ſeveral quanties or num- 
bers have one to another, with reſpect to 
their greatneſs or ſmallneſs. 

RATIOCINABILIITY (of ratiocinabilis, 
L.) rationableneſs. | 

RA'TION (of Bread) for a foot-ſoldier, is | 
a pound and a half a day. f 

RA'TIONABLE (rationabilis, L.) rea- 
ſonable. 

RATTIONABLEN ESS (rationabilitas, L.) 
reaſonableneſs. 

RA'TIONAL Horizon ( Aftronomy) is that 
whoſe plane is conceived to paſs through the 
center of the earth; and therefore divides the 
globe into two equa) portions or hemipheres. 

RATIONAL 2uantity, &. a quantity or 
number commenſurable to unity. 

RATIONAL Integer, is that whereof 
unity is an liquot part, 

RATIONAL Fra#ion, is that which is 
equal to ſome aliquot parts of an unity, 

RATIONAL mix'd Nunber, is one that 
conliits of an integer and a fraction, or of uni- 

and a broken number. 

RATIONAL May of erecting a Figure, 
a method of diſtributing the ſpaces of twelve 
houſes, ſo call'd by Regiomontanus, becauſe 
of its excellency above thoſe of the ancients. 
The method of this is, by dividing the equator 
into twelve equal parts, by fix great circles 
drawn thro* the ſeveral ſections of the ho- 
rizon and meridian, after the ſame manner 
as Ptolemy and his followers did the zodiack. 

RATIONALE, an account or ſolution of 
{ome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phenome- 
non, or the like, on principles of reaſon. 


RATIONA'LE (the JWiT of the He- 
brews) a ſacerdotal veſtment worn by the 
Jewiſh high prieſt. 

RA'TIONALNESS (of rationalitas, L.) 
reaſonableneſs. 

RA'TIONALIST (of rationalis, L.) one 
who prefers reaſon before revelation. 

RAT'LINGS (in a ip) thoſe lines which 
make the ladder ſteps to get up the ſhrouds 
and puttocks, 


PR" 


t Jown upon the head of him, 


| 
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RAT-TAIL (with Horſemen). a horſe that 
has no hair upon his tail, r 
To RAT TLE (prob. of ratolen, Du. or 
hneoran, Sax.) to make a rattling noiſe, 


| to talk confuſedly or ſillily, to be noiſy. 


A MEER-RATI!TLE, an empty, noiſy, | 
talkative perſon, 9 | 
RATTLE: Snake (in Virginia, &c.) a 
large ſnake, having a rattle in his tail, com- 
poſed of bones incloſed in a dry huſk ; but 
altho' the bite of it is mortal, yet it never 
meddles with any thing, unleſs provoked. 

' RATTOON', a Ve- Indian fox, which 
has this peculiar property, that if any thin 
be offered to it that has lain in water, it wil 
wipe and turn it about with its fore- feet, 
before it will put it to its mouth. SE 

To RAVE (raver, F.) to talk idly or 
madly, to be light-headed, ; 

go. RA'VEN (hæpan, Sax.) to deyour 

uy. WO 

The RAVEN and the Crow, were by the 
ancients dedicated to Apollo, becauſe th 
are the blackeſt of all birds, and that colour 
is appropriated to him, becauſe the heat of 
the ſun-beams makes people black. and tawny, 
For which reaſon the Bramins in India ho- 
noured black, in reſpe& to the ſun, to which 
they ſhew'd a fingular devotion, * 

RAVEN (ZHieroglyphically) is put to ſig- 
nify long life, and of one not given to change z 
a dead raven, a man dead in a very old age. 

RAVENDIA, a ſect of Mahometans, who 
believ'd the tranſmigration of ſouls, and that 
the ſoul of Mabomet, or ſome of the ancient 
prophets, animated the body of Abas Giafar 
Almanſer, the ſecond caliph of the Aba ſſidan 
race; and therefore would pay him divine 
honours, by making proceſſions round his pa- 
lace ; like as is done at the temple of Mecca, 

RAV'ENING (rapine, F. rapina, L.) 
rapine, greedy eating. 

RAV!IENOUSNESS (of pæpian, Sax.) te 
ſnatch greedily, or raviſſant, F-) greedineſs, 
rapaciouſneſs, devouring appetite, ' 

RAV'IN (of pz yian, Sax.) ravenouſneſs. 
Milton. d | 

A RAVING (reverie, F.) delirious talk» 
ing, Ec. * 

To RAV'ISH (ravir, F. of rapere, L.) 
to tranſport with joy, admiration, Gr. | 

RAV'ISHINGNESS (raviſſement, F.) a 
raviſhing, charming, delighting nature or 

uality. 

RAV/ISHMENT (in Law) is the taking 
away either a woman or an heir inward. 

RAVISS ANTI (in Heraldry) 
is the term uſed to expreſs hs 
poſture of a wolf half-raiſed, as 
it were, juſt ſpringing forwards 
upon his prey; lee the figure. 

RAW'NESS (of hyea » Sax, or of 
rauzw, Du.) being without ſkin ; uncook'd, 
or not thoroughly dreſs d; alſo unexperienced- 

neſs; 
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R A 
9} alſo having the ſkin flay'd or rubbed 


-RAY (rayon, F. radius, L.) a beam of 
the ſun or any ſtar. 

RAY (in a Figurative Senſe) the luſtre or 
brightneſs of any thing. 

AY Cleh, cloth that was never coloured 
or dyed. þ 

RAY (with Botanifts) is feveral ſemi- 

_ ſet round a diſk, in form of a radiant 
ar, 20 

Diverging RAYS (in Opt.) are ſuch as go 
continually receding from each other. 

RAY MI, or Intib Raymi (of Intib, the ſun, 
and Raymi, a feaſt) a feſtival which the Incus 
of Peru were wont to celebrate in honour 
of the ſun. | 

This feſtival was celebrated in the month 
of June, after the ſummer ſolſtice. At which 
ceremony attended all the officers of the army, 
and all the Curaca's or great lords of the 
kingdom, being aſſembled in the capital city. 
They all prepared themſelves for this feſtival, 
by a faſt of three days, during which time 
they abſtain'd from their wives, and no fire 
was ſuffered to be kindled in the city, 

The ceremony was begun by Inca or 
king himſelf, who was eſteemed the ſon of 
ſun, tho" they had alſo another chief prieſt, 
who was of the royal family. 

When the firſt was over, the Inca follow*'d 
by the princes of the blood and the great lords 
of the court, went early in the morning into 
the great Piazza of Cuſco, and there turning 
his face towards the eaſt, and being all bare- 
footed, waiting for the rifing of the ſun, 
when they perceived it they worſhipped it. 
And the Inca holding in his hand a great golden 
bow], drank to the ſun, and afterwards gave 
it to thoſe of the royal family, to drink in 
like manner, 

And the lords of the court they likewiſe 
drank another liquor, that had been prepared 
by the veſtal virgins or prieſteſſes of the ſun. 

When this ceremony was ended, they all 
returned towards the temple, where the Inca 
attended with the princes of the blood, entered 
and offered divers veſſels of gold to the ſun, 
and the figures of ſeveral animals made in 
ſilver and gold; and then the prieſt ſacrificed 


the victims which were lambs or ſheep, and 


then the ceremony ended with feaſting and 


great rejoicings. 


RAYONNANT'” (in Heraldry) fignifies 
darting forth rays, as the ſun 
does when it ſhines out. 80 a 
Croſs Rayonnant is one which 
has rays of glery behind it, 
darting out from the center to 
all the quarters of the eſcutcheon, as in the 


figure. 


RAZE (with Horſemen) a horſe is ſaid to 
raze, or have razed, when his corner-teeth 
ceaſe to be hollow, ſo that the cavity, where 
the black mark was, is filled up, the tecth 


RE 

even, ſmooth and raz'd, or ſhaved, as i 
were, and the mark diſappears. Kp 
RAT OR 7 (culter 3 L.) a bar- 
RA'SOR ber's knife or inſtrument for 
ſhaving. 
REACH, the ſpace or diſtance that a per. 
ſon or line, or thing can get or attain to 
alſo the extent of a perſon's capacity or under. 
ſtanding. 

REACH (with Mariners) is the diſtance 
of any 2 points of land, which bear to one 
another in a right line, and is principally us'd 
of navigable rivers ; as, Lrmebouſe- Reach, 
Greenwich- Reach, Long- Reach, Chelſea- Reach, 
in the river Thames, 
REACH'LESS (neaceleap, Sax.) negli- 
ent. ; 
4 REAC'TION (in Phyficks) is the action 
whereby a body acted upon returns the action 
a reciprocal one upon the agent. 
READINESS (of Zeneda, Sax.) prepa- 
redneſs, promptitude, &c. 
READ'INGS (in Criticiſm) as various 
readings, are the different manners of reading 
the text of authors in ancient manuſcripts, 
Se. a diverſity having riſen from the cortup- 


| tion of time, or ignorance of the copyiſts. 


-READINGS (of Law) commentaries or 
gloſſes on the law text, paſſage, or the like, 
to ſhew the ſenſe an author takes it in, and 
the application that he conceives to be made 
of it. 

RE-AGGRAVA'TION (with Rom. Cath.) 
the laſt monitory publiſhed after three admo. 
nitions, and before the laſt excommunication. 

RE/AL, a Spaniſh Coin. Ser Ryal. 

REAL'GAL, a mineral, a kind of red 
arſenick, differing from the common, which 
is whitez and from orpiment, which is yel- 
low. | | 

REAL'NESS (realitas, L.) real exiſtence, 
the truth of the matte. 

_ RE!ALISTS, a ſect of ſchool philoſophers, 
formed in oppoſition to the Nominaliſfts, 

REAL'ITAS (with the Scorifts) a dimi. 
nutive of res, and is a term uſed to denote a 
thing which may exiſt of itſe}f, or which has 
a full and abſolute being of itſelf, and which 
is not conſidered as a part of any other. 

To RE'ALIZE (in Commerce) a term ſcarce 
known before the year 1719, is to convert 
what is got in Exchange- Alley, &c. in paper 
and imaginary money into land, houſes, move- 
ables, or current ſpecies, 

To REAR ap (of anenan, Sax.) to erect 
or ſet up an end; alſo to nouriſh or bring up. 


art of an army or fleet. 

| REASON (raiſon, F. ratio, L.) 1. The 

power by which man deduces one propoſition 

from another, or proceeds from premiſes to 

conſequences z the rational faculty. 
Reaſon is the director of a man's will, diſ- 


C 


* 


[4 


REAR (in Milit. Art) the hindermoſt 


covering in action what is good; for the * 
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of well doing are the dictates of right rea ſon. 

Hooker, b. i. 7. % 

Dim;'as the borrow'd beams of moon and 
ſtars | 

To lonely, weary, wand' ring travellers, 

Is reaſon to the ſoul : and as on high, 

Thoſe rowling fires diſcover but the ſky, | 

Not light us here; ſo reaſons glimmering ray | 

Was lent not to aſſure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better 4ay, | 

Dryden, 


It would be well, if people would not lay 
ſo much weight upon their own reaſon in 
matters of religion, as to think that impoſſible 
and abſurd, which they cannot conceive ; how 
often do we contradict the right rules of rea- 
ſex in the whole courſe of our lives ? reaſon 
itſelf is true and juſt, but the reaſon of every 
particular man is weak and wavering, perpe- 
tually ſwayed and turned by his intereſts, his 
paſſions, and his vices, Swift's Miſcellanies, 

Another definition, 

REA'SON a faculty or power of the ſoul, 
whereby it diſtinguiſheth good from evi], truth 
from falſehood ;z or that faculty of the ſoul 
whereby we judge of all things; alſo the ex- 
erciſe of that faculty; or it may be defined 


that principle whereby, comparing ſeveral | 


ideas together, we draw conſequences ;z alſo 
argument, proof, cauſe, matter. 

REASON (of State) in political affairs, a 
rule or maxim, whether it be good or evil, 
which may be of ſervice to the ſtate ; proper- 
ly, ſomething that is expedient for the in- 
tereſt of the government; but contrary to 
moral honeſty and juſtice. 

REASON Sug (with Carpenters) ra- 
| RESON Pieces ther raiſing pieces, are 
pieces of timber which lie under the beams 
on the brick or timber, in the fide of an | 

houſe, 
REA/SONABLENESS (of rationabilis, L. 
raiſonnable, F. and neſs) equitableneſs, juſ- 
tice, or rational quality. | 
REA'SONING (with Logicians) is an ac- 
tion of the mind, by which it forms a judg- 
ment of ſeveral „ as when we judge 
that true virtue ought to have relation to Cod, 
and that the virtue of the Pagans wvas 
not true virtue, and it is ſaid to be the third 
e four principal operations of the mind. 
To RE-ASSIGN! (reaſigner, F.) to aſ- 
again. | 
REATTACH'MENT (in Law) a ſecond 
attachment of him, who was formerly at- 
tached, and diſmiſſed the court without pay, 
as by the not coming of the juſtice, or the 
like caſualty, 


REBA/TE (with Architets) chamfering 
or fluting, F. 

REBATE MENT (in Commerce) that 
which is abated or diſcounted on payment of 
ready money, before it becomes due. 


REBEL'LION (properly a renewing the 


R E. 


War) it was originally ſignified among the 


Romans by a ſecond reſiſtance, or riſing up of 


ſuch as had been formerly overcome in bat- 


tle, and had yeilded themſelves to their ſub- 


| jection. It is now uſed for a traiterous tak - 


ing up arms, or a tumultuous oppoſing the 
authority of the king, &c, or ſupreme power 
in a nation. 

REBEL'/LIOUSNESS (of rebellio, L.) re- 
bellion, diſobedience, &c. 

REBESE! a fort of fine flouriſhes or 
branched work in carving, painting, or em - 
broidery. See Arebeſt work, 

To RE-BUILD (of re, again, and byzlian, 
Sax.) to build again, 

RE'BUS (un rebus, F. prob. of rebus, the 
abl. pl. of res, L. a thing) a name, device, 
a pictured repreſentation, with words added to 
it; yet neither the one nor the other can make 
out any ſenſe alone; the words or motto ex- 
plaining the picture, and the picture making 
up the defect of the motto: as on a ſun-dial, 
the words wwe muſt, alluding to the dial, die 
all; or as the paramovr in Cambden, who, to 
expreſs his love to his ſweet- heart Roſe-Hill, 
had in the border of his gown painted a roſe, 
a hill, an eye, a loaf and a well, which in 
the * language reads, Roſe- Hill I love 
well, 

REBUT'TER (in Law) is when the heir 
of the donor impleads the tenant alledging the 
land was intail'd tohim, and the donee comes 
in, and by virtue of the warranty of the do- 
nor repels or rebuts the heir; becauſe tho? the 
land was entail'd to him, yet he is heir to 


the warranter likewiſe. This is when a man 


grants lands ſecured to the uſe of himſelf, and 
the iſſue of his body, to another in fee with 
warranty, and the donee leaſes out the land 
to a third perſon, 

And likewiſe if a perſon allow his tenant to 
hold land without obliging him to make good 
any waſte, if afterwards he ſues him for waſte 
made, he may debar him of this action by 
ſhewing the grant; and this is alſo called a 
re butter. 9 

RECAPIT'ULATORY, belonging to re- 
capitulation. 

RECARGAZOON, the cargo or lading 
of a ſhip homeward bound. 

RECEI'VER - General (of the court of 
Wards) an officer which did formerly belong 
to that court, which being now taken away 
by act of parliament, the office is now vacant. 

RECEIVER (receveur, F.) a perſon whe 
receives. It is often uſed in an ill ſenſe, for 
one who takes ſtolen goods frem a thief, and 
conceals them, 

RECEIVER. (with Chymiſts) a veſſel uſed 
to receive what is diſtilled, 

RECEIVER (of Mr. Boyle's air-pump) 
that glaſs out of which the air is drawn, and 
within which, any living creatures or other 
bodies are incloſed for the making any ex- 
periments wpo2 them, 

RECEN'- 
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RECEN'SION, a reckoning, counting or 
numbering, L. . 5 

REI CENTNESS (recentia, L.) newneſs, 


Se 1 
RECEPTIBILITY, capableneſs of being 
received, or of receiving, 


RECEP'TION (with P41/sſ.) the ſame as 

on. 5 . 1 X 8 
PPRECGEPTION (with Aprel.) a ſort of ac- 
cidental dignity.or fortitude happening to two 
planets, ef pecially if agreeable in nature, when 
they are receiv'd in each other's houſes, as 
when the ſun arrives in Cancer, the houſe of 
the moon, and the moon in her turn arrives 
in the houſe of the ſun; exhalation, tripli- 
city. | 3 

"RECESS (receſſus, L.) 1. Retirement, 
retreat, withdrawing, receſſion. | 

What tumults could not do, an army muſt; 
my veceſi has given them confidence that I 
may be conquered., _ X. Charles, 
Fair Thames ſhe haunts, and ev'ry neighb'ring 

© ; ee, 
Sacred to ſoft receſs and gentle love, 
Prior, 
2. Departure. 

We come into the world, and know not 
how); we live in it in a ſelf-neſcience, and go 
Hence again, and are as ignorant of our 
receſs, GlanwilP s Scepſ. 
3. A place of retirment; place of ſecrecy ; 
a private abode, 

This happy place our ſweet 
Receſs, and only conſolation left. 
| Milton. 
4. Departure into privacy. 
The great ſeraphick lords and cherubim, 
In cloſe receſs, and ſecret conclave fat. 
Milten, 


5. Remeſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure · 
On both ſides they made rather a kind of 
receſs, than a breach of treaty, and concluded 
upon a truce, Bacon, 
RECES'SION of the Equinoxes (in the 
new Aſtron.) is the receding or going back of 
the equinoxial points every year about 50 ſe- 
conds; which happens by reaſon that the 
axis of the earth, after many revolutions 
round the ſun, actually ſwerves from the 
paralleliſm, which it ſeems to keep with it- 
ſelf during the whole time of an annual 
revolution. | 
RE CHANGE (in Commerce), the price of 
a new exchange, due upon a bill of exchange, 
which comes to be proteſted, and to be re- 
funded to the bearer by the dra wer or endorſer. 
REC HAN GE (Sea term) ſuch tackle as is 
kept in reſerve on board of ſhip, to ſerve in 
caſe of failure of that already in uſe. 
REICHAROE, of fire- arms, as a muſket, 
Se. is a ſecond loading or charge. 
RECH'LESNESS ( peccelea yaey , Sax.) 
careleſneſs, negligence, 


| 


| 


I| RECIPIAN'GLE, 


go to view and examine the fituation of 2 


: . vv 


8 ipi t 
inſtrument for taking the uantity of — ax 
eſpecially in the A e 6 
cations, | 
' RECIP!ROCAL (in Poetry) is ſaid of yer. 
ſes that run the Ame 12 
forwards, | 

RECIPROCAL (with Gram.) is a term 
oy to certain verbs aud pronouns, in 
thoſe modern languages, which return or re- 
flect the pronoun or perſon upon himſelf, 

RECIP'ROCALNESS (reciprocatio, L.) in- 
terchangeableneſs, 

RECIPROCA TED (reciprocatuz, L.) 
— interchanged, or returned, like for 
ike, | 

RECK'/ONING (in wry ma the eſti. 
mating the quantity of the ſhip's way, or of 
the run between one place and another, 

RECLAIM'ING (Old Cuftoms) the action 
of a lord pur ſuing, proſecuting and recalling 
his vaſſal, who had gone to live in another 
place, without his permiſſion, 
3 RECLINA/TION, a leaning backwards, 


RECLINING (reclinans, L.) leaning back- 
wa 8. 

RECLU'SION, the ſtate of a recluſe, 

A RECOIL'" (recul, F.) the reſilition of a 


P18 | | 

RECOLLEC!TION, a mode of thinking, 
whereby thoſe ideas, ſought after by the 
mind, are with pain and endeayour brought 
again to view. 

RE/COLLECTS (in the church of Rome) 
or the minor brethren of St. Francis, a con- 
gregation of religious ettabliſhed about the year 
1c30 ; ſo denominated from the ſpirit of Re- 
collection, as to the obſervation of the rules of 
their founder St, Francis, in their purity 
and fimplicity. 

To RECOMMENTY (recommendare, L.) to 
give a perſon a good character. 

RECOMMEND/ATIVE, of a recem- 
mending quality, ; 

RECONCILE/ABLENESS (of reconcilia - 
ble, F.) capablene ſs of being reconciled, 

RECONCILIA'RI (0/4 Law) a term uſed 
of a church which is ſaid to be ſo, when it is 
conſecrated again after it has been profancd 
or polluted, by having been poſſeſſed by pagan? 
or hereticks. | 

To RECONNOVTRE (in Var) is to 


camp, Se. in order to make a report. 

To RECONNOITRE, a fleet or ſhip, 
to approach near enough to know of what 
rate, nation, &c, it is of, ; 

To RECONNOITRE @ Land, &c. 1 
to obſerve its ſituation, and find what land 
it is. 

RECOV/ER ABLENESS (of recouvrad!, 
F. of recuperabilit, L.) capableneſs of bei 
recovered, | 


Real 
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ſame 


RE 
Kea! RECOVERY (in Law) is an actual 
or real recovery of any thing, or the value 
thereof by judgment; as if a man ſue for 
land, or any other thing, and hath a verdit 
and judgment for him. 


Feigned 
1 RECOVERY certain form 


or courſe preſcribed by law to be obſerved for 


(in Low) is a | 


the better aſſuring of land and tenements to | 


us, the effect of it being to diſcontinue and 
de ſtroy eſtates · tail, remainders and reverſions, 
and to bar or cut off the entails of them. 

RECREA'TIVENESS (of recreatif, F.) 
recreating quality... 

RECRIMINA/TOR, one that blames 
another that blames him, L. 

RECRUITS' (in Milit.] are new men 
raiſed to ſtrengthen the forces already a- foot, 
either to fill up the places of thoſe lan or 
deſerters, or augment the number of men in 


a com . | p 
abs RECT/ANGLE (with 


Geom.) is a figure otherwiſe 
called a long ſquare, has feur 
right - ſides, and its two oppo- 


| ſites equal. 
RECTANG'LED (of rectus and angulus, 
L.) conſiſting of right angles. 
Similar RECTANGLES, are thoſe that 


RAY = have their 
2 5 ſides about 
4 A 0 | the equal 
L_— angles pro- 
n & : portional 
f ; . —.—. that is, ab, 
Bog centerovnmrenennences eb, ad, ef. 
RECTANGULARUTY the being 


a RESTORE /'GULARNESS right-an- 
ed, | 
To REC/TIFY Curves (with Mathem.) is 
to find a ſtrait line equal to a curve; or a 
plane equal to a curved ſurface. | 
REC TI minores (with Anat.) two ſmall 
muſcles of the head, which appear both in 
ſight at once, arifing from the hinder part 
of the firſt Vertebra of the neck, and are let 
into the middle of the Os Oecipitis, in two 
ſhallow depreſſures of the ſaid bone. 
REC'TO (in Law) a writ uſually called 
a Writ of Right, of ſuch a nature, as that 
whereas other writs in real actions are only 
to recover the poſſeſſion of land, &c. in queſ- 
nion, loſt by the plantiff or his anceſtors, 
this aims to recover both the ſeiſin thus loſt, 
and the property of the thing ; ſo that both 
rights are here pleaded together ; that of the 
property, and that of the poſſeſſion. 
RECUM'BENTNESS (of recumbens, L.) 
e relying or depending upon. 
RECU'PERATORY (recuperatorius, L..) 
or pertaining to a recovery. 
RECUR/RENCY (of recurrens, L.) the 
running back or returning. 
RECURRENT Verſes, verſes that read the 


ſame backwards as they de forwards, as Roma 


F 


—_—__J 


R E. 
; tibi ſubito, motibus ibit amor. | 
RECUR'VATURE (of re, backwards, 
and curvatura, L. a bending) a bending or 


bowing back wards. 
RECUR'VEDNESS 7 (recurvicas, L.) a 
RECUR'VITY being bent back- 
wards, 


RECU'/SANTS (recuſantes, L.) perſons 
who refuſe to acknowledge the king's ſupre- 
macy ; properly Roman Catholicks, who re- 
fuſed to ſubmit; but it has been extended to 
comprehend all who ſeparate from the efta- 
bliſhed church of England, of whatſoeves ſeft 
or opinion, | 

RECUSA'TION (in Law) an act where- 
by a judge is defired to refrain from judging 
ſome certain cauſe, on account of his relation 
to one of the parties, becauſe of ſome enmity, 


Co 

RED (rbund, C. Brit. ned, Sax.) one of 
the ſimple or primary colours of natural bo- 
dies, or rather of the rays of light. 

RED- Book (of the Exchequer) an ancient 
manuſcript volume, wherein are regiſtered 
the names of thoſe who held lands per Baro- 
nam, in the time of king Henry II. and alſo 
it contains ſeveral things before the conqueſt. 
It is in the keeping of the king's remem- 
brancer, 

To RED Shire 2 with Smiths) ſpoken of 
' To RED Seer \ a piece of iron in their 
fire, that is heated too much, ſo thatit breaks 
or cracks under the hammer, while it is 

working, between hot and cold, 


RED'DLE 2 red chalk, a red foſſil - ſlone, 
RUD DLE F uſed by painters in making 
craons, &c. 


REDEEM/ABLES, lands, funds, Cc. 
ſold, with a'reſervation of the equity of re- 
demption. 

REDEEM/ABLENESS, capableneſs of 
being redeemed, 

REDEMP'TION (in Law) a faculty or 
right of re-entring upon lands, &c. that have 
been ſold and aſſigned, &c. upon re-imburſ- 
ing the purchaſe- money with legal coſts. 


dom of another from bondage, F. of IL. 
REDEMPTION of Captives (in the church 
of Rome) a religious order, called alſo that of 
Notre Dame de la Mercy, who beſides the 
three cuſtomary vows of chaſtity, poverty and 
obedience, make a fourth to employ them - 
ſelyes for the delivering Chriſtian ſlaves who 
are detained by Barbarians, and alſo to enter 
into ſervitude for the redemption of Chriſtians, 
REDEMPTIONS (anc. Law Writ.) grie- 
vous mulcts impoſed, by way of commuta- 
tion for the head or life of the delinquent, 
REDE/VABLE, indebted, obliged or be- 
holding to, F. 
REDHIBI'TION (Civil Law) an action 
in a court, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome 
moveable, and to oblige the ſeller to take it 


back again, upon the buyer's finding it damaged. 
| Rr 7 — REDI« 
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REDIC'ULUS (among the \Remans) a | 


deity ſo ſaid to be called of ridere, to laugh, 
g- d. the god of laughter, on acconnt of the 
ecipitate and unexpected return of Hannibal, 
Paine made the Romans laugh and fall to ri- 
diculing him ; or rather of redire, to return. 
He had a temple- built to him near Rome, 
upon the way to the gate called Capena, near 
to which Hannibalapproaching in order to en- 
ter into Rome, was obliged haſtily to return 
with all his army, bens ſeized with: a ſudden 
terror, occaſioned as they ſaid by a certain 
horrible Spectre, which appeared in the air, as 
it were for the defence of the city, in memo- 
ry of which they conſecrated” the temple to 
Rediculus. 2 
_REDINTEGRA'TION (in Civil Law) 
the action of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoy- 


ment of a thing, whereof he had been ille- | gal 


Bally diſpoſſeſs'd. 
REDMANS. See Red Knights, 

- REDOLENCY (of redo/entia, L.) 

RE DOLENTNESS 


right, to amend. 
In yonder ſpring of roſes, 

Find what to redreſs till noon. 
70 jan it 2 Milton, 
2. To relieve, to remedy, to eaſe. It is 
ſometimes uſed of perſons, but more properly 
of things. . 


She felt with me, what I felt of my cap= | 
tivity, and freight laboured to redreſs my pain, | 


which was her pain, Sidney. 

In countries of freedom, princes are bound 
to protect the ir ſubjects in liberty, property 
and religion, to receive their petitions, and 
redreſs their grievances. Sit. 

. REDRESS, reformation, amendment. 

To ſeek reformation of evil laws is com- 
mendable, but fur us the more neceſſary is a 
fpeedy redreſs of ourſelves, Hooker. 1 
3. Relief, remedy. | | 

Such people, as break the-law of nations, 
all nations are intereſted to ſuppreſs, conſi- 
dering that the particular ſtates, being the 
delinquents, can give no redeeſt. Bacon. 

Grief, finding no redreſs, ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
| Rankle, and fefter, and gangrane 

To black mortification. 


| : Milton. 1 
REDUCIBLENEss, capableneſs of being 


reduced. | | 

RE DUCT (in Carpentry) a quirk or little 
place taken out of a larger, to make it more 
yniform and regular; dlſo for ſome other 
conveniences, as Cabi:ets, ſides of chimnies, 
o PO ETTES by 

- REDUC'TION of a Figure, Deſign er 
Draught, &c. is the making a copy thereof, 
either larger or ſmaller than the original. 

- REDUCTION (in Surgery) an vperation, 


ſweetneſs of ſmell, | 


To REDRESS (redrefer, F.) 1. To ſet 


R E 
whereby 2 diflocated, luxated or fracture 
done is reſtored to its propet place. g 
REDUND/ANT Hyperbola, . a curve of 
the higher kind, fo called, becauſe it exceeds 
the conick ſection of that name in the num- 
ber of its hyperbolical legs; it being a triple 
hyperbola, with fix hyperbolical legs. 
- REDUND'ANTNESS (redundantia, L.) 
 overflowingneſs, ſuperfluity. | 
To REDU'PLICATE (reduplicatum, L.) 
to double over again. | 
REEFT! (with Mariners) part of a fail 
that is taken up, as when, in a great gale of 
wind, they roll up part of the fail below, 
to make it narrower, and not to draw too 
much wind: this taking up or contracting is 
called Reefing. 5 
RE-EN'TRY (of rentrer, F.) entring a- 


n. ; 
RE-ENTRY (in Law) a reſuming and 


retaking that poſſeſſion that had lately been 
foregone, 


RE-ESTAB'LISHMENT (retat/iſ/iment, 


F.) an eſtabliſhing again. 


To REEVE/ (with Sailors) is todraw a rope 
| 2 a block, to run up and down, 
E-EXTENT! (in Law) a ſecond extent 

made upon lands or tenementg, upon com- 
plaint made that the firſt extent was partially 
executed. | 
To REFER? (referre, L.) to put a buſineſs 
into the hands of aacther, in order to be cen- 
ſidered or managed.  ' 

To REFINE! (raffiner, F.) to make fine, 
to purge and purify, by drawing liquors ff 
from the lees, or metals, by melting. 


goras could write what he pleaſed on a glaſs, 
and, by the reflection of the ſame ſpecies, 
would make thoſe letters appear upon the 
circle of the moon, ſo plain as to be read by 
any perſon, ſome miles diſtant from him. 
Cornelius Agrippa affirms the poſſibility of it, 
and that the method of performiug it was 
known to himſelf and others. 
REFLECTION (in the Pythbog. and Ce- 
pernican Syſtem) is the diſtance of the pole 
from the horizon of the diſk ; which is the 
ſame thing, as the ſun's declination in the 
Ptolemaick hypotheſis, ) 
REFLECTION of the Rays of Light (in 
; Opricks) is a motion of the rays, whereby, 
N impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, 
or rather after a very near approach thereto, 
they recede or are driven therefrom. _ 
"REFLECTION (ia Mecbanicts) is the 
turn or regreſſive motion of a moveable, 0C- 
caſioned by the refiſtance of a body, which 
' hindered its purſuing its former direction. 
REFLEX! (in Painting) is underſtood 
* REFLECT! 0 of thoſe places in a picture, 
which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by 3 
light reflected by ſome other body, repreſented 
in the ſame piece REFLEX- 


REFLEC'TION, it is related that Pyrha- 
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ing reflected, or that property of the rays of 


ed. s a4 1* G 8 ' $4 
2 ORK), a re-eftabliſhment- or revival 


: 


of a former negleQed diſcipline ; alſo a cor 


rection of reigning abuſes, | 
tleman who ſerves as a volunyer, in order 
to gain experience, and ſuccecd the principal 
officers. IDLE LES 

REFORMA'TION, the time of the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of the reformed or Proteſtant 


on. Ad | 
. of REFOR MATION, aright which 
the princes of Germany claim to reform the 
<burch in their terrizories, as being inveſted 
with the ſpiritual as well as temporal power. 
REFORMATION ( Hieroglyphically) was 
by the ancients, repreſented by a Phenix, of 
whom it is related, that another riſes out of 
her aſhes, after ſhe hath been conſumed by 
the ſun beams, | . 1148 
REFRAC'/TARINESS * refraftarius, 
L.) obſtinaey, headſtrongneſs, a refuſing to 
be ruled, &c. | 
REFRAC'TED D#als, are ſuch dia's as 
are drawn in a concave or hollow bowl, ſo 
that the hour-lines may ſhew the true hour, 
when the bowl is full of water, or ſome other 
liquor, 
"REF RACTION (in Mechanicks) is the 
WM; deviation of the 


moving body 


courſe, by reaſon 
of the different 
denſity of the 
medium it moves 
in; or a flexion 
and change of 
determination oc- 


N 
IF 
c PD caſioned by a bo 
dy's fa ling obli- 
quely out of one medium into another of a 
different denſity, | 
A ball, as at A, moving in the air, into 
the line AB, and falling obliquely on the 
ſarface of the water G D, does not proceed 
ſtraight to E, but deviates or deflects to B 
again; and if the ball moving in the water 


d 


%, 


on the ſurface of the water GD, it will not 
proceed ſtraight to E, nor yet deflect to F, 


REF RAG ABLENESS (refragabilitas, 
L.) refractorineſe. 

REFRAIN! MENT (refænatio, L.) a re- 

raining. 

REFRANGIBIL'ITY (of the Rays of 
Light) is the diſpoſition to be vefracted or 
turned out of the way, in paſſing out of one 
tranſparent body or medium into another, 

REFRAN/GIBLENESS (of re and frangi- 


REFLEX IBLENESS, capableneſs of be- | 
light, whereby. they are diſpoſed to be re- L 


from its different 


bilitas, L.) capablene is of being refracted. 
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REFRENA'TION (refrenatio, L.) a 
bridling or checking, a curbing or holding in, 


REFRI/GERANT (refrigerant, L.) 
cooling. | . 
REFRI'GERATIVENESS (of refrigera- 
tivus, L.) cooling quality. f 
RE FU L/GENTNESS (refu/gentia, L.) 
brightneſs, ſplendour, 
REGA'LIS Ajua, an acid, corrofive ſpirit 
or water, ſerving as a menſtruum for diſſolvin 
gold; ir is prepared by mixing common a 
or ſal armoniac\with ſpirit of nitre, or wit 
common agua fortis, L. 
REGARDANT (in F72- 
raldry) ſignifies looking be- 
hind, and is apply'd to beaſts 
repreſented in an eſcutcheon, 
with their faces turned to 
their tails, as in the figure, — N 
REGARDYED (regard, F.) looked upon 
with concern, reſpected, had reſpect to. 
REGARD/FUL (of regard, F. and pul, 
1 having regard to, careful of, concerned 
or. 
REGARDFULNESS, heedfulneſs, &c. 
REGARD'/LESS (of regard, F. and ley, 
Sax.) heedleſs, 
REGARD'LESNESS, heedleſneſs. 
REGARDYER, an officer belonging to the 
king's foreſt, who is obliged by oath, to view 
and enquire of all offences and defaults that 
have been committed by the foreſters, and all 
other officers, in the execution of their office. 
REGEN'ERATE, regeneracy, Milton. 
_ REGEN'ERATENESS (regeneratio, L.) 
regeneration. 
RE'GENT (in a. College) a profeſſor of 
arts and ſciences, who holds a claſs or ſet of 
upils. 


REGERMINA'TION, a ſpringing or bud- 


ding out again, L. 


RE'GIBLENESS (of regibilis, L.) eaſineſs 
to be g verned. f 

REGIFUGE (of regifuginm, of r gem and 
fugare, L. to drive away) a feſtival held in 
ancient Rome, on the fixth of the calends of 
March, i. e. on the 24th of February, in 
memory of the expulſicn of. their king, par- 
ticularly of Targuin's flying oat of Rome o 
that day. | 

REG/IMEN (in Medicine) a rule or courſe 
of living, with regard to eating, drinking, 
cloathing, or the like, accommodated to ſome 
diſeaſe, and to the particular ccurſe of phyfick 
the patient.is under. 

REGIMEN”TAL (of regiment, F.) of or 
belonging to a regiment. 

RE'GIONS (with Pb. leſ.) are particular 
diviſions of the air, waich are accounted 
three, the zpper, -middle, and lover. a 

Upper REGION, commences from the 
tops of the mountains, and reaches to the 
ut moſt limits of the atmoſphere, in which is 
a perpetual, equable calmneſs, clearneſs ard 
ſerenity, _ Rrr2 0201 
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Lowef REGION, is that wherein we 
breathe, — is bounded by the refle&ion of 


the ſun's rays ; that is, by the height to 
which they rebound from the earth, 

Middle REGION, is that wherein the 

clouds reſide, meteors are formed, Cc. ex- 
tending from the extremity of the loweſt to 
the top of the higheſt mountains. ; 
- RE/GIONARIES (in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory) 
a title given to thoſe who had the charge and 
edminiftration of the church affairs from the 
fifth century. 

REGISTERS in pariſh churches were firſt 
appointed by Thomas Cromwell, Earl of E/- 
ſex, vicar-general to king Henry the VIII. 
A. C. 1538. a 

REGISTER Ships (in Trafiek) ſuch ſhips 
to which the king of Spain, or the council 
of the Indies, grant 1 to go and 
traffick in the parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- In- 
dies ; ſo called, becauſe they are regiſtred be · 
fore they ſet ſail from Cadix. 

REGISTER (with Letter Founders) one 
of the inner parts of the mould, in which 
the types are caſt. 

- REG'LET 7 (Acbitect.) a little, flat, 

RIG'LET narrow moulding, uſed 
chiefly in compartiments and panne]s, to ſe. 
parate the parts or members from one another, 
and to form knots, frets and other ornaments. 
REGLETS (with Printers) See Riglets, 

REGRET (regret, F. regretto, Ital.) 

1. Vexation at ſomething paſt ; bitterneſs of 
reflection. A paſſionate regret at fin, a grief 
and ſadneſs at its m » enters us into 
God's roll of mourners, Decay of Piery, 
2. Grief 3 ſorrow. ; ; 
That freedom which all forrows claim, 

She does for thy content reſign ; 
Her piety itſelf would blame, 

If her regrets ſhould waken thine. Prior. 


Te REGRET (regretter, F.) to repent ; 
to grieve at. h 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 
Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that 
he dy'd. Pope. 
REGULAR (regulier, F. regularis, L.) 
2+ Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the 
mode preſcribed. 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors; 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 
Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch ; 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings 
run, 
Nor where the regular confufion ends. 
| Addi ſon. 
50 when we view ſome well-proportion'd 
dome, 
No monftrous height, or breadth, or length 


The whole at once is bold and regular, 


Pope, 


ſolid bodies, whoſe 


| are called the Platonick bodies. 


RE 


REGULAR ZFodies 


which there are five, 
I. A Tetrabedron, which is a Pyramid com. 


four equal and 
triangles. pr ORD 


2. The Hexabedron, or eube, whoſe fare 
face is compoſed of fix equal ſquares, 
3. The Ofabedron, Which is bounded by 
acht equal and equilateral triangles. 
4. The Dedecabedron, which is contained 
under twelve equal and equilateral pentagons, 
5+ The Tcofibedron, which conſiſts of twen. 
ty equal and equilateral triangles : Theſe are 
all the regular bodies that can be, and they 


REGULAR Curves, (with Mathem.) are 
fuch as the perimeters of the conick ſecs; 
which are always curved after the ſame geo- 
metrical manner. ä 

REG'ULARNESS (regularite, F. of „e. 
gularis, L. ) agreeableneſs to rules, exactneſi, h: 
ſtrict order. } 

REG'ULO, a title given to the ſons of the 
emperor * ad mon 

REG'ULUS, a petty a Saxon ti 
for a count. nd; 1 

Martial REGULUS of Anti (with 

melted 


Chymiſts) a mixture of horſe-ſhoe nai 
with the Regulus. | 

REGULUS (with Aſtron.) a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in the conftellation, Leo. 

REGURCITA'TION, a ſwallowing a. 
gain, L. / 
RE.IMBARK'ED (reimbargue, F. ) put on 
ſhip-board again, S. 

RE-IMBAT'TLED, put into battle array 
again, £24 

RE-IMBURSE'MENT (in Traffick, &c.) 
2 repayment ; or returning what money a 
perſon had received by way of advance, Ge. 

To RE-INGAGE*{(of re, and engager, F.) 
to ingage again. . 

RE-INGAGE/MENT (of re, and engage - 
ment, F.) an engaging again. 

RE-INVIGORA'TION, an invigorating 
again, or the ſecond time. 

RE JOINT'ING (with Archite#s) the 

ling up of joints of the tones in old build- 
ings, when worn hollow by the courſe of 
time or water. 

A REITERATION (with Printers) is 
when the laſt form is laid on the pre ſs. 

REIT IT ERS, an ancient title of the Ger- 
man cavalry. 

RELA/TION (with Grammar.) is the 
correſpondence which words have one to 
another in conſtruction. 

RELATION (with Logicians) is the fourth 
category, as that of Father, Huſband, Maſter, 
Servant, King, Subject, and every thing that 
denotes compariſon, as equal, greater, leſs. 

RELATION (in Phils) the mutual re- 
ſpedt of two things, or what each is in regard 
to the other, RELA 
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RE 
Arlon (in a Law Senſe) is when, 
222 law, two 2 or other 
are conſidered as if they were all one; 
and by this the thing ſubſequent is ſaid to 
take its effect by relation. 
- RELATION (in Geometry, &c.) is the 
habitude or reſpe& of two quantities to one 
another, with regard to their magnitude : The 
ſame as Ratio. 
- RELATION (in School Divinity) is uſed 
to denote certain of the divine perfections, 
called perſonal ones, in regard, hy thoſe one 
divine perſon is referred to another, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from it, as in God there is one 
Nature, two Proceſſions, three Perſons, and 
four Relations; the Relations are Paternity, 
Filiation, active Spiration, and paſſive Spira- 


ion. 

5 RELATIVE Sabflantives (with Gram.) 

are ſuch as bear a relation to ſome others, as a 

fat her, ſon, daughter, huſband, wife, &c, 
RELATIVE Ajectivet, are ſuch as 

have relation to ſome others, 3 _ worſe, 

hi lower, equal, un , &c. 

| NY TV nam © th an one as 

has relation to a noun that goes before, as be, 

bim, that, obo, which, with their numbers. 

REL'ATIVENESS (of re/ativus, L.) the 
having relation to. | 

RELAXA'TION (with Svrgeens) a pre- 
ternatural extenſion, or ſtraining of a nerve, 
tendon, muſcle, Sc. either by violence or 
weakneſs. 

RELAY! (in Tapeſtry Work) an opening 
left in a piece where the figures or colours are 
to be changed, or which is to be filled up 
when the other work is done. 

A RELAY (of rallier, F.) a freſh equi- 
page, horfe, @c. ſent before, or appointed 
to be ready, for a traveller to change, to 
make the greater expedition, as in riding 

g | 


"RELEGA/TION, a kind of exile or ba- 
niſhment for a time appointed, wherein the 
obnoxious perſon is required to retire to a cer- 
tain place, and to continue there till he is 
recalled, L. | 

To RELENT (ralentir, F.) 1. To ſoften, 
to grow leſs rigid or hard ; to give. 


In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow*ry 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing 
flow'rs ; 
When opening buds ſalute the welcome 
day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. 
Pope, 
2. To melt; to grow moiſt. 


All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in 
ſhow'rs, | | 


Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the droop- 


ing flower's ; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs began to ſpring, 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ſing. 
| | Pope, 


"nn 
3 To grow leſs intenſe, 

The workmen let glaſs cool by degrees 
ſuch relentings of fire, as they call their neal- 


ing heats, left it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a 
violent ſucceeding of air. 
Digby on Bodies. 


oy mp on — to grow tender; to 
compaſſion. 


Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure, Milton, 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet*s pray'r 
Stern Proſerpine ha R 20 

And gave him back the fair. 


Pope. 


RELENTLESS unrelenting, uncapable to 
relent. Milton. ” 2 


RELENT'/MENT (rallentiſſament, F.) a 
relenting. | 

RELIEF (in Chancery) is an order ſued out 
for the diſſolving of contracts, and other acts, 
upon account of their being unreaſonable, 
prejudicial, grievous, &c. 

RELIEF, See Relievo. 

RELIEF" reaſonable, is that enjoined by 
ſome law, or fixed by an ancient cuſtom, and 
_ does not depend on the will of the 
ord, 

RELIE'VO (in Sculpture, &c.) imboſſed 
work, the protuberance or ſtanding out of 
any figures above the ground or plane whereon 
they are formed, Ital. 

Demi RELIEVO, is when one half of the 
figure riſes from the plane or ground. 

RELIEVO (in Arcbitect.) is the projecture 
of any ornament, gs 

RELIEVO (in Paint.) is the degree of 
force or boldneſs, wherewith the figures, be- 
held at a due diſtance, ſeem to ſtand out from 
the ground of the painting, as tho' they were 
really imboſſed. J 

RELVGION (religio, L.) is defined to be 
a general habit of reverence towards the 
divine nature, by which we are both enabled 
and inclined to worſhip and ſerve God, after 
that manner which we conceived to be moſt 
agreeable to his will, ſo that we may procure 
his favour and bleſſing. 

Natural RELIGION, is what men might 
know, and be obliged to by meer principles of 
reaſon, improved by conſideration and experi- 
ence, without the aſſiſtance of divine re- 
velation. 

Revealed RELIGION, is -what God has 
obliged us to perform by the manifeſtation of 


* 


his will, upon the couſideration of temporal 


or future rewards and puniſhments. The 


parts of revealed religion are Faith and 
Practice. 


RELIGION (with Painters) is repreſented 


in a ſilver veil, with a mantle of white, 
7 The 
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be divers RELIGIONS of tbe World. +» 

ARABIA is ſubje@ to the Grand Signior | 
und other Mabomeran princes, who never- 
cheleſs tolerate 'Chriftrans to live there, and 
they have alſo. a famous monaſtery upon 
mount Sinai, which is poſſeſſed by the Ca- 

ers, or religious Greeks of the order of 


.. Baſil. 1 5 Nr 
* 72275 ASTA Mabometaniſm is the te- 


Jigion of the country; nevertheleſs the Grand 
Signior tolerates other religions there as well 
as in Evrope, The Greets have two Patriarchs 
there, that of Antioch, and that of Feruſalem, 
In his empire are principally the Chriſtians 
called Mmenians, Jacobines, Georgians, Ma- 
"ronites, Neſftorians ; there are alſo Roman 
Catholicks, who are for the moſt part French 
and Venetian merchants, Coftes, Sabeans, and 
a multitude of Jets. N 
BARBARY (in Africa) is inhabited by 
Moors, Turks, and Arabs, who are generally 
of the Mabometan religion, but the Portugueſe 
and Spaniards have a few places 3 
are ſome towns in which the infidels allow the 
Cbriſtians and Ferus the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, paying tribute for it. 4 
BRASILE (in America) is ſubject to the 


— 


Portugueſe ; where they have an archbiſhop of 


St. Salvadore ; the country of Plata, and 
that of the Patagon:, are peopled with idola- 
trous inhabitants, but the Spaniards have 


divers places there, and endeavour to propagate 


the Chriftian religion among thoſe idolatets. 
CALICUT (in India) the people of this 


Kingdom believe in one God, the Creator of 
Heaven and earth ; but they think him to be 
unactive, and does not concern himſelf in hu- 


man affairs; but ſay that an evil angel, nam- 


ed Deumo, governs the world, and to him 
they pay divine honours, and alſo to other 


falſe divinities. 


CANADA {in New France, in America) 
the inhabitants are generally Roman Catholicbs, 
the country great part of it belonging to the 
French ; but New England, New Holland 
and New Swwedeland, have alſo colonies there, 
and profeſs the reformed religion of their re- 


ſpective countries. 


But the ſavages, as Iroguots, Hurens. and 
 Algonquains and others, have little or no religi- 
on, except ſuch as converſe with the Europeans. 
The Iſland CANDIA, now ſubject to the 
nior, beſides Mahometans has Ro- 
man Catbolicks, Greeks and Jews, who pay 


Grand Si 


tribute for their liberty. 


CaAFRARIA (in Africa) is peopled with 
Idola ters, but the Dutch have two torts near 


there are many Mabometans 


— 


R E N — 


th 
and a good number of Chrifians, The Hol. 
landers having divers cities there in their 
poſſeſſion.. Whey 
CHILY (in America) the Spaniards haye 
eſtabliſhed divers ſeminaries in Chili, in order 
for the converſion of the natives, who have 
but very little religion. 5 

The CHINESE are idolaters; but the ex- 
erciſe of the Chriſtian religion, at leaſt as the 
Jeſuits have been pleaſed to model it, is per- 
mitted, and their order have divers churches 
in that country; there are alſo a great num- 
ber of Fetus, who have their ſynagogues by the 
emperor's permiſſion. Si 
CONGO (in Africa) there are many idola. 
ters in this kingdom, ſome Mabom:tans, and 
divers Chriſtians, eſpecially in the province of 
Ample, of which the NI e are maſters, 

In CORFU, an ifland belonging to the 
Venetians, the inhabitants are of the Geeek 
church, | | 
The iſland of CYPRUS is under the do- 
minion of the Turks, but the Latin, and 


out any moleſtation. There are alſo Ame 
nians, Coftes, and all ſorts of ſes, who on- 
ly pay tribute for their liberty. 
DALMATIA is poſſeſs'd by both the Ve. 
netians and Turks, and the little republick of 
Raguſa pays tribute both to the one and the 
other; but is of the Romiſh communion, and 
hath an archhiſhop. The Venetians have 
two biſhopricks in Dalmatia, which are thoſe 
| of Zara and Spalatro. | 

DENMARK, is in general Proteſtants, 
and follow the conſeſſion of Auſburg. 

EGYPT, the chief religion of this coun- 
try is Mabometan, which is follow'd by the 
| Moors, Turks and Arabs, The Chriſtian 
{ Coftes have alſo churches there, and the 
Fes ſynagogues. 

FLORIDA (in America) its natives are 
ſavages and idolaters, adoring the ſun and 
moon, but there are colonies both of Ei 
and Spaniards there, and have introduced 
Chriſtian religion in divers places. 

FRANCE is now generally of the Reman 
Catbolick communion, fince the late king 
Lewis XIV. has revoked the edit of Nan'z, 
and prohibited the exerciſe of the Reformed 
Religion. 

GENEVA, the inhabitants of this re- 
publick, are generally of the reformed re- 
ligion, 

GERMANY has almoſt as many religions 
as it has princes, ſtafez and free cities; but 


1 —_—— 


the Cape of Good Hope, and the Portugueſe a | the emperor himſelf profeſſes that of the 


caſtle in the kingdom of Sal. 


Church of Rome; the principal ſects beſides 


The CARIBEE Hands and the natives of | are Lutherans, Anabaptiſts and Catviniſts: but 


Guiana are idolaters; but ſome of them be- 


the Lutherans are the moſt numerous, and the 


lieve the immortality of the ſoul ; alſo the} moſt countenanced by authority. 


inhabitants. of the country of the Amazons 


worſhip idols, 


The Anabaptiſts had formerly gaived ground 
all over Germany, except Auſtria and Ba- 


CEYLON, is an ifland of iduluters ; ol varia, but now there are ſcarce any of N 


le t 


Greek churches are allow'd to be there with 


Nr yu wwva wt 
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The 


ER | N E 
oft, except in places borderirig on Holland; Ganges, is pofſeſs'd" by divers Holatrous 
Loot Fr is melt profeſs'd in the Pagina princes; the Peninſula ale ſame Indus, on 
in the country of Heſſe, dutchy of Mirtem- | the eaſt fide of the gulph, is alſo a country 
berg, and the Hans towns, | where they worſhip idols and falſe gods. 
"GOA, the iſle belongs to the Portugueſe, ITALY, the inquifition fuffers not h 
| who have divers churches and monaſteries in | nor in any of the adjacent iſlands, any 
jt, ai'd the archbiſhop of this ifland hath un- thoſe whom they call Hereticks ; fince th 
der him all the biſhops of the Ea, - Indies. {look upon them as rebellious ſubjects againſt 
And here the inquiſition ſeverely exerciſes its | the pope, the church's pretended head. A 
authority over thoſe they call apoſtates. But yet they tolerate Jews for particular 
SOLON DA (in Ind/a) the king himſelf | reaſons ; but they are made to pay tribute to 
follows the religion of the Perſians, but the |the pope, for that liberty they enjoy in the 
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people are idolaters. _— eccleſiaſtical ftate, | : 
© GUINEA (in Afrita) the inhabitants of | MADAGASCAR, the natives of this 4 
this country worſhip idols; but the Engliſh, | iſland believe there is one God, creator of * 


Dutch and Danes, poſſeſs ſeveral places on the Heaven and earth, but they alſo worſhip an 
coaſt, and the Portugueſe have habitations [evil ſpirit ; tho* the French who inhabit there 
in the country, where they endeayour to in- do endeavour to introduce Chrifaniry among 
troduce Chriſtiantity : the Negroes ,mix ſome | them. \ | 
ceremonies of Mabometaniſm with their do-: MALACCA is dependant upon the king of 
latry ; ſo do the inhabitants of Zaara and Siam, who here permits the exerciſe of all 
Bildegulderid obſerve the Mahometan religion; | religions, and teſtifies a particular eſteem for 
but that of the natives of Nubia; is a mixture | that of the Chriſtians, but the grateſt part of 
of the, Chriſtian ceremonies, with thoſe of | it belongs to the Dutch, who' grant liberty 
Fudaiſm and Mabometa niſm; the Abyſſines of conſcience to merchants of divers religions, 
are the pureſt of all the Eaſtern Chriſtians; as | who live and trade there, "v5 
for Manometapa, the ancient religion of that { MALTA, there is no religion permitted 
js heatheniſm idolatry ; but Chriſtianity has {in this iſland, but that of the Church of 
been eſtabliſhed in divers places of it by the | Rome. | | 
Feſuits. MEXICO or New Spain, is well ftored 
HOLLAND, in all the dominion of. the | with Roman Catholicks, where there is an 
ſtates, the reformed religion according to the | archbiſhop and divers biſhops ; the Spaniards 
mode of Joby Calvin is uppermoſt ; but there | are alſo maſters of New Caftile d Or, where 
are many Anabaptiſis, Lutherans, Remon- | the Raman Catholick religion has been intro- 
Hrants, ſuffered to be there, and alſo the | duced by them; but the mountaineers of this 
Lutherans, are permitted to build churches ; | country are ſtill Idolaters, adoring the ſun 
and the Anabapriſts have alſo theirs ; there | and moon as the principal divinities, ſuppo- 
are alſo a canfiderable number of Jetos, who | fing one to be the huſband, and the other tha 
have a ſynagogue at Amſterdam and Rotterdam; wife. K | ; 
likewiſe Papiſts, but they are not ſuffered the | The MUSCOVITES follow the religion 
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publick exerciſe of their religion- of the Greek church, although they have a. 
_ _ HUNGARY, is inhabited partly by. Ro- Patriarch of Muſcovy, yet they acknowledge 
man Cathbolicks, and partly by Lutherans, the church of Conſſantinople. The Morduos, 


JAPAN (in India) idolatry reigns here | who inhabit the frontiers of Muſcouy, cir- 
fince the perſecution of Tarcoſama, who, | cumciſe after the manner of the Fews and 
reigned there in 1630, and tho* the Chriſtians | Turks, tho' they are not of their re'igions 3. 
had formerly, they have at preſent no church | they are neither profeſs*d Chriſtians nor Ido- 
there. tn laters, but live according to the laws of na- 
INDIA, the empire of the Mogul, is ſub- ture, and worſhip one God, the Creator of 
ject to a Mabometan prince of the ſect of Ali, the world, to whom they offer the firſt fruits 
| which is that of Perſia 3 but there are many |of all they gather, by caſting them up towards 
3 idolaters in his dominions. There are alſo | Heaven, | | 

ed re- Abyſſives, Jesus and Catholicks, for every | NARSINGA (in Fadia) here the people. 
nation there enjoys the free exerciſe of its practiſe the ſame ſuperſtitions as they do at 


ligions religion, ; Calicut, and the country is full of Pagods or 
; but Divers kingdoms in the Peninſula of Indus, | temples, built in honour of their Demons. | 
of the on this fide the gulph of Bengala, the inha- | NETHERLANDS, in thoſe parts that are 
beſides bitants of which are almoſt all idolaters, but under the government of France and Spain, 
25: but Armenians, Banians or Indian Prieſts, Yews there is no other religion tolerated but that of 
znd the and Moors, are ſuffered to live there, accord- | the Roman Catholic“; and if there be any 
ing to there ſeveral religions; beſides Arabs, | Calviniſts and Lutherans there, they do not 
ground Hina and Perſians, who partly follow the |diſcover themſelves. 
1d Ba- hritian religion, and that of the Moors | PEGU (in India) the people of this king= 
W or Ma bomet ang. 1 6B dom are ſo obſtinately bent upon Idolatry, that 


The main land of INDIA beyond the | all the attempts hitherto to bring the Con 
| | religion 
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religion into the country have been in vain, 

PERSIA, in this empire the Mabometan 
religion prevails, according to the ſect of Ali, 
which is different from that of Abubeker, 
Omar and Oſman, whom the Turks prefer be- 
fore that of Ali; but the Perſians allow full 
Iiberty of conſcience to all ſtrangers, ſo that 
there are Roman Catbolicks, Armenians, Neſ- 
forians and Sabeans ; Neos, and Bamans, or 
Indian prieſts, and other Idolaters. * 

PERU (in America) belongs to the king of 
Spain, there the Roman Catbolick religion is 
eſtabliſhed” by the Spaniards, who have an 
archbiſhoprick at Lima, and divers biſhopricks 
in other provinces z and Idolatry remains but 
among very few of the ſavages. 

The PHILIPPINE [ſlazds belong to the 
king of Spain, who gives liberty of conſcience 
to all thoſe of the country that are Idolaters, 
and to divers Indians and Chineſe. 

The iſlands of Sonda, call'd Java and Su- 
matra, are inhabited by people addicted to the 
worſhip of idols; there are alſo Mabometans 
and Chriſtians, 


The Hollanders are very potent in the iſle 


of Java, where the Dutch poſſeſs Batavia. 

POLAND, this kingdom is of the Romiſb 
religion, tho* there are many Proteſtants in 
it, eſpecially in lower Poland, about Lublin, 
Pruſſia and Livonia, towards the Baltick. 

In the provinces that border upon Moravia, 
Hungary and Sileſia, and thoſe that advance 
towards the ſouth and the Levant, they for 
the moſt part follow the Greek church, 
 REGUSA, this republick belonging to 
Dalmatia, pays tribute both to the Turks and 


Venetians; but is of the popiſh religion, and | 


hath an archbiſhop. 

SARDINIA profeſſes the Romiſb religion, 
and uſes the inquiſition. 

SCOTLAND is of the Proteſtant religion, 
but differs from England, in that the eſta- 
bliſh'd religion of Scotland is Preſbyterian, and 
that of England epiſcopal. 

SPAIN, there are none but Roman Catho. 
licks in this kingdom, or at leaſt known to 
be otherwiſe, the inquiſition being there put 
in execution, and they ſuffer neither Moors 
nor Jetos to be there, : 

SICILY profeſſes the Roman Catholicks re- 
ligion, and alſo makes uſe of the inquiſition. 

SWEDEN follows the confeſſion of Aug ſ- 
burg ; in all the territories of the Ring of 
Great- Britain the Reformed religion is eſta- 
bliſhed. | 

SWITZERLAND conſiſts of 13 cantons, 
of which five are Romanifts, viz. Uri, Sqwitz, 
Underewald, Lucern and Zug; the canton of 
Solurn is almoſt all Catholicks; Zurich, 
Bearn, Bole and Schaffhauſen are either 
Zuinglians or Catviniſts ; Friburg, Claris and 
Apenzeel are partly Romaniſts and partly Cal- 
winiſts, Their allies the Yaudois are partly 
Auiglians; the country of the Griſons partly 
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RE 
Roman Catholic ls and partly Proteflants. 
Valtoline are all Roman Catholicks. * 

TART ART is ſubje& to divers princes ; 
the moſt potent of which is the great Cham. 
Some of theſe princes are Mabometans, others 
Pagans and Idolaters; there are alſo Neſtcrians 
and Jets; but theſe laſt obſerve but little of 
the law of Moſes. 

Crim TART AR profeſſes Mabometaniſm, 
but have ſome Jetos and Roman Catbolicii a- 
mong them, who are tolerated the exerciſe of 
their religion, paying tribute for it. 

TRANSYLVANIA is filled with all forty 
of religions, but that of the church of Rome is 
leaſt in requeſt, | | 
 TURKY, the Mabometan religion reigns 

there; but the Grand Signior ſuffers Chriſtians 
and 7ews in divers places. There are great 
numbers of Chriſtian Greeks, and they have 
a patriarch at Conſtantinople, whoſe juriſdic- 
tion extends as far as Natolia. 

VENICE, the inhabitants of this republick 
are generally Roman Catbolicis, and have 
baniſhed the Jews, | 

VIRGINIA. is poſſeſſed by the Engl, 
whoare of the Proteſtant religion, but the na- 
tives believe there are divers gods of different 
orders, who depend upon one chief called 
Keuvas, who is their ſovereign; and he has 
been ſo from eternity; they eſteem the ſun, 
moon and ſtars to be demi- gods. 

A RELVGIOUS Man ( Hierogly.) was 
preſented by a lion running from a cock; 
alſo by a palm-tree, the root whereof is un- 
pleaſant to look upon, but the fruit and 
branches are pleaſant, both to the eye, and to 
the taſte, 

An Enemy to RELIGION (Hierogly.) was 
repreſented by an aſs. 

RELIVGIOUSNESS, a religious diſpoſition, 
piety. | 

To RELINQUISH (relinguo, L.) 1. To 
forſake ; to abandon ; to leave; to deſert. 


The habitation there was utterly relinquiſhed, 


The Engliſh colonies grew poor and weak, 
though the Engliſh lords grew rich and migh- 
ty; for they placed Iriſh tenants upon the 
lands relinguiſped by the E ngliſh, Davis. 
2. To quit, to releaſe, to give up. 

The ground of God's ſole property in any 
thing is, the return of it made by man to 
God, by which act he relinguiſpes and delivers 
back to God all his right to the uſe of that 
thing which had been freely granted him by 
God. South's Sermons, 


3. To forbear, to depart from. 


In caſe it may be proved, that amongſt the 
number of rites and orders common unto 


bad and noiſome quality z there is no doubt 


both, there are particulars, the uſe whereof 
is utterly unlawful, in regard of ſome ſpecial 


but we ought to relinguiſh fuch rites and or- 
8 Ing: ifÞ — 
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* 
ien, whit freedom ſoever we have to retain | one place to another in bills of exchange; or- 
the other till, Hooker, b. iv. F. 11. ders, or the like. TY e 

Ne sfiEN T, the act of for- | REMITTTER (in Low 
faking; | 4 bas two titles in law, and is ſeiſed by the - 
 *RELIQUA, the remainder or debt which | latter, and that proving defectise, he is re- 
a perſon finds himſelf a debtor in upon the br ache reſtored to the former more ancient 
mpt. | | PR Yo 2 
ELI, the aſhes and bones ef the | REMONSTRANT (remenfirans, L.) er- 
dead that remained after the burning of their poſtulatory, Cc. | 
bodies, and which they very religiouſly kept REMONSTRANTS, a party of Chriftians 
in orns, and afterwards laid them up in in Holland, called alſo Arminians, ſo deno- 


tombs, L. minated from a writing they called a Remon- . 
REL'ISHABLENESS, the being well | France, which they preſented to the ſtates of 
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taſted, | | Holland in the year 1609, wherein they re- 
' RELUCT/ANCY (reluctatio, L.)] duced their doctrines to theſe ii ve articles. N 
RELUCT!/ANTNESS a wreſtling, or 1. That God in election and reprobation - 49 
: Ariving againſt, unwillingneſs, Cc. had regard on the one fide to faith and perfe- , 1% 
N RELUCT ANT (relu&ans, I..) firiving | verance, and on the other fide to incredulity „ 18 
1 againſt. | and impenitence. * | -$#} 1 
90 REMARK'ABLENESS, worthineſs of { 2+ That Jeſus Chrift died for all men with - 18 
remark, t | out exception, | 0 
RE-MARRVIN, the marrying again, | 3. That Grace was neceſſary for the ap- | | 
or a ſecond time. plication of one's ſelf to God, 18 
REMED/IABLENESS, capableneſs of be- 4. That yet it did not act in an irreſiſtible 4 9 
remedied. manner. 5 | 
REMED'ILESNESS (of irremediable, F.)] 5+ That before affirming that the regene- 1 
uncapableneſs of being remedied. rate cannot totally fall away, this queſtion 4 
A-REME'DY (remedium, L. remede, F.) ought to be more accurately examined. | 9 
} 


phyfick, medicine; alſo cure, help, eaſe, REMON'STRATED (of re and mogſtra- J 
comfort; alſo means for the redreſs of diſor- , L.) ſhewed by reaſon and inſtances, Cc. | 
ders or miſchief ; alſo a ſhift in misfortunes. REMO'RA the ſhip- halter. A ſmall 19 
REMEM'BRANCE ( remembrance, Ital, | REMELIGO f fiſh called a Sea- Lamęry 11 
of rememorare, L.) is when the idea of ſome - or Suck-flone z of which the ancients had an 
thing formerly known recurs again to the | opinion, that, by flicking to the keel of a ſhip | Wt 
mind, without the operation of the external | it would ſtop its courſe. And thence Remora | 
object on the external ſenſory ; remembering, | is taken for any delay, ſtop, let, hindrance, F. 38 
memory. | | REMORSE'LESS (of remords, F. of re, 1 4 
REMEM'BRANCERS (of the Exche- | and morſus, L.) and ney ye, Sax.) without I} 


* 
4 


guer) three officers or clerks in that office, as check, or ſting of conſcience, | | c bs 
of the king, the lord treaſurer, and of the | REMOTENESS (of remotus, L.) the be- 47 
firſt-fruits, | ing fer from, 0 0 1 
To REMIND (of re and mind) to putin  REMOVEABLENESS, liableneſs to be i Wt 
mind, £4 removed. „ 9 iv 
REMINIS'CENCE e L.)| A REMO'VE, a moving, changing of 3% 
REMINIS'/CENCY & the faculty or place or abode, 3% 


power of remembering or calling to mind: REMPHAN, was deified by the Egyptian, 
that power of the human mind, whereby it | for his great care of the country, and was re- 
recolle&s itſelf, or calls again ſuch ideas or | preſented by a Star, which probably was the 
notions which it had really forgot: and in | ſtar of the god Remphan, mentioned in the 
this it differs from memory, which is a trea- | Adr of the apoſtles. 
ſuring up things in the mind, and retaining | This tar ſeems to be Saturn, for in an 
there without forgetting them. Egyptian alphabet, Wwheie the names of thy - 
REMINIS'CERE, an ancient name for 1 ns are marked Saturn ſtands thus 
the ſecond Sunday in Lent, being ſo called [ PHOAN. This god wagsalſo worſhipped by 
from the firſt word of the beginning ot the maſs | the Iſraclites ; ſome take it to be Venus, 
for that day reminiſcere miſerationum tuarum. | others Aconis” Remphis was a king of 
REMISSNESS (of remis, F. remiſfio, L.) | Egypt, who liv'd about Tacob's time, and 
llackneſs, negligence, careleſneſs. | might probably be that Pharaoh that was ſo 
REMITTANCE, forgiveneſs. © , | kind to Jaſecb. | 
REMITTANCE (with Bankers) à due | REMPLY (in Heraldry) 7. e. 
or fee allowed both for their wages, the tale | filled up, ſignifies that all the 
of money, and the different value of the | chief is filled up with a ſquare f= 
ſpecies where the money' is paid. piece of another <oloor, leaving = 
REMIT!/MENT T (in Commerce) a re- only a border. of whe proper \ 
* REMITITANCE, F turn of money from! ”m_ | 
* | 
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colonr of the chief about the ſaid piece, as in 14 
the figure 

REMOULVs (with Azat.) the natiow part 
of the ribs which join with the. Vertelræ, or 
turning joints of the batk-bone. | | 

REMU'NERABLE, capable of being're- 
warded. 

REMU'RIA, (among the Romans). feaſts 
inſtitotes in Bbnoutr” of Remus the brother of 
Romulus, 

RENAL'Clandules (with Anat. ) two flat | 
and ſoft glands about the thickneſs * a nut, | 
above the feins on each fide, 

REN AS ENT (renaſcens, L.) ſpringing 
up, or being born agam. 


| 


"RENAS'CIBLENESS [revaſcibilitas, I.) 


the power or capableneſs of 
of renewing, or regengration, 

A RENCOUN'TE (rencontre, F.) an en- 
counter of two heels d bodies or parties of forces; 
an accidental meeting, an unexpected adven- 
ture, as when two perſons fall out and fight 
on the ſpot, without having premeditated 
8 and thus it is oppoſed to a 


its RENCONTRE! (in Her.) 

r B Rencontre, denotes that | 

the face of a beaſt ſtands right 

forward, as if it came to meet 

the perſon before it, as in the 
ure. 

To RENDER (with Builders.) See to 


To. REN/DER (in Law) a term uſed in 
levying a fine. A fine is either ſingle where 


being born again, 


nothing is granted, or with render, whereby 


ſomething is rendered back again by the cog- 
niſee to the cogniſor; or double, which con- 
tains a grant or render back again of ſome 


N 


rent, common, or other thing out of the land 
itſelf to the cognifor. © | 
RENDI'TION, a rendering. 


- RENITENCY (of renitens, L.) a eng | 


or ſtriving againſt. 

RENI” NCY (in Phil:ſopby) that re- 
ſiſtency or, force that is in cola bodies, by 
which they teßſt the impulſe of other bo- 
dies, of re: act as much as they are acted upon. 

RENNE T, the maw of a calf, commonly 
uſed for turning milk, in making curds for 
cheeſe, Cc. 

To RENOVATE (renoware,” L) to 
Fnew. 


ö RENO YWN (renommee, F. 9 file + cele- 


with praiſe def Ipread. . 
© gt | 
— daughter to this famous auke of Milan, 
ot hom ſq ſg "often, I haye e e. 
F IÞakeſpear, 


*Tis of more renocon 


To = a 55 than to eg a town, 


V aller. 

5 A Py. * | 

by enten, of gruzge th yiftory web x 
* nner, LO 550 325 
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** RENOWN (renommer, F.) dn 


mous. 


For elocution does thy fiyle renows, 
8 or ſharp according to thy choice, 


0 laugh at follieg, or to laſh at vice, 5. 


-s ſolemn filence ſtand 


Stern tyrants, whom their eruelties renown, 

And.empezors in parian marble frown. 
Addiſon, 

is whom pilfer'd pattorals renown , 

- Juſt writes, to make PE INS nn. 
Pope. 

RENOWNE D, famous, celebrated, emi. 
nent, famed. 


Theſe were the ren2wned of the congrega· 
tion, princes of the tribes, heads of thou- 
ſands. e Numb. i. 16. 
Of all the cities in Reektinies lands, 

The chief and moſt renowwn'd Ravenna ſtands, 
Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts, 
- . Dryden, 

RENOWNEDNESS, famouſneſs, 

RENT (of, ens. Saæ. ) tarn in pieces, 

RENT TABLE, that may be rented, 

RENT/ERING (of rentdire, F.) in Ma- 
nufaFory, the ſewing of two. pieces of cloth 
edge to edge without doubling them, ſo that 
the ſeam is ſcarcely to be ſeen ; allo the ſew- 
ing up a rent or hole made enn 
preparing of cloth. 

RENUEN'TES (Anatomy 2 pair of mu- 
ſcles of the head, ſo named, as being anta- 
goniſts to the Annuentes ; : their uſe is to throw 
the bead backwards with an air of. refuſal. 

RENVERSE (in Her.) de- 
notes any thing ſet with the |} 
head downwards, as Cbewrop 
renverſe, is a. chevron. with 
the point. downwards, or when 
a beaſt is aid on its back, F. J 
as in the figure, + 

RE. OR INATTION, the a of con- 
ferring orders a ſecond time, 
| . REP-Silver (Old Rec.) money ia 
paid by ſervile tenants to their lord, to be 
quit of the ſervice of reaping his corn. 

To REPAIR! a Medal, is to clear off the 
9 to render it clean, and as pexfect as it 

y be, 

"REPAIR/AB that may be repaired ot 
mended, * * 
|  REPAN/DOUSNESS (of - repanditas, L. 
bentneſs or bowingneſs back ward. 

To REPART (with Horſemen) is to put 3 
horſe on, or to make him part * ſecond 

ſmart, reply, eſpecially 


time 
| KEPAREEE 3, 
| REPARIK A, A 
in matters of wit humour, or rai ery 
A REPEAT! (.in Muſick) - a character 
Hoods, that what was laſt play d or Jung 
muſt be gone over again. f 

: a (at the game 
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a and PEEK dae N - 
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uſed when the player bas a fifteenth ot 
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"Fourteenth by Kings, Sc. and the ruff before | 9 c. of being teproached. 
He plays.a card. 4 | REPROACHFULNESS((of proche, F. 
N L'LING Power (in Phyficki) a cer- | and Fulne pre; Sax.) a reproachful quality or 
tain power or faculty reſiding in the minute | diſpoſition, . | | 7 | 


parts of the - natural bodies, hereby they 
mutually fly from each other. h 
"REP NT (with Bet. Writ.) greeping - 
REPENTANCE (with Hie is ſuch a 
converſion of a finner to God, by Which he 
i not omly Heartily ſorry for the evil he has 
done, "and refolved to forfake it, but actually 
begins to renounce it, and to do his duty ac- 
cording to thę utmoſt of his abllity,” with a 
ſtedfaſt purpoſe to continue a faithful ſervant 
God unto the end of his lifes -# NM 
REPEN WANT, repenting, F. 
REPERCUS'SION (in Ml) a frequen 
ition of the ſame ſounds. 
© REPERCUSSIVENESS-(of prepercuſſiwus, 
L.) beating back or rebount . xl | 
A REFERTORY (refer/orzum, L.) a bock 
into which things are methodically entered, 
in order to the more ready finding of them; 
alſo a place where things are ordenly laid up, 
10 as to be ealjly found. | 
' REPETITION . (in Mc) a reiterating 
or playing over again of the ſame part of a 
compoſition, Whether it be à whole train, 
part of a ſtrain, or double. train, 
_- REPETITION (with R&et:) is when the 
perſon thinks his firſt ex preſſion not well un 
derſtood, and is ſollicitous to make his hearers | 
know what he means, and repeats or explains 
REPLANTA'TION, a planting again or 
_ taeglecond time. Fre e s 
0 REPLEAD (of re and plaider, F.) to 
pom again to that which was once pleaded ' 


re. . . 
REPLENISHMENT, the repleniſhing. 
REPLETE'NESS (repletio, L.) fulneſs. 
REPLE'TION (in Canon Law) is where 

the revenue of a benefice is ſufficient to fill 

or occupy the whole right or title of the gra · 
duate who holds it. 5 | : 
_ , RE'POLON (with Horſemen) is a demi. 
volt, the croup incloſed at five times. 
To REPOSE' one's ſelf (repoſer, F.) to take 


one's reſt, . | 4 vp * 
REPREHEN'SIBLENESS (of  repreberf- 
bilis, L.) reproveableneis. 1 We 
N (in the Dram. 


 REPRESENTA'TIO 
is the exhibition of the action of a theatrica 
piece, including the ſcenes, machines, reci- 
tations, Sc. 1 +a 
4A REPRES'SION, a reftraining, Cc. L. 
REPRESSIVE (repreſſus; L.) of a re- 
ralaing nature or quality, 
REPRISE! (with, Horſemen) is a leſſon re- 
| peated, or a manage recommenced, 
REPRIZE (in dea Commerce) a merchant 
| thip,. Which having been taken by a cor ſair 
or privateer, Sc. is retaken or recoyered by a 
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that reſts upon one part 


plants, as w 


- REPU'DLABLE, that may de 
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REPROACH'ABLENESS. ( reproachable, 


SOT RE EG 
RE'PROBATENESS (reprobati, L.) the 
ſtate of a reprobate z wickedneſs, impiety. 
REPROVEA/BLENESS (of reprababilis, 
bajo faves to be repraved, Nn 

EP'TILE (reptilis, br) a creeping thing 
0 


the belly, While 
it advances, the other forward, as an earth- 
worm, ſnake, Cc. „ n er 0 
REPTILES (with Botan.) thoſe plants 
which creep either on the earth or on other 
anting ſtrength: of ſtalk to ſuſtain 


put away 
or divorced. . eie ode 1005 
A REPUDIATE (repudiate, L.) à di- 
vorced woman, one put away. 5 
[REPUG/NANTNESS (repagrantia, L.) 
re pugnancy ʒ contraty nature or quality. 
REPULS/E (with Phbileſ.) otherwiſe cal- 
led reaction. It is one of the laws of nature, 
that repulſe or reactiuan is always equal to im- 
pulſe or action; that is, the action of two 
bodies one upon another is always tqual one 
with another, or that. the ſame force that 
ſtrikes vpon another, is returned back by that 
other on it, and the forts are impreſſed with 
directions directly contrary.» In all blows 
and ſtrokes the thing ſtruck (as ſuppoſe with 
a hammer, on an anvil) the anvil ſtrikes the 
hammer with equal force. If one body pteſs 
or draw another, it is juſt as much preſſed or 
draven by that. 31-4 . 
REPULISION, à beating or driving back - 
wards, a repulſe. ) : Soup 
REPUL/SORY (repuiſorius, L.) fit tort- 
pe], or pull back. 


9 


rb rb. (repurgatus, L.) pushed a- 


aln, | v3; 
N REP/UT ABLENESS (of 
being of good repute. » | | 

mays. 'TED, accounted, eſteemed, looked 
upon. | 
Ts REQUEST the Game (with Hunters) 
is When having run it down the night before, 
they ſeek it again the next morning with the 
bloodbaundy, '&c, © # | ; 

REQUEST (in Law) à ſupplication or 

titicn made to a prince or court of juſtice, . 
| as relief in ſome caſes whereia the com- 
mon law granted no immediate redreſs. 

Court of: REQUESTS, an antient court of 
equity, inſtituted. in the time of Henry VII. 
of the like natufe with that of chancery, 
chiefly for the relief of petitioners, who in 
conlcionable caſes ſhould addreſs 'themſelves 
by way of petition to his majeſty. * 

REQUIRE'MENT, the thing required; 
alſo a requiring. TENG TO 


 - RE/QUISITNESS, neceſſarinefs, &c. 
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themſelves. 
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| Phe@bus.refigns her darts, and Jove 
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RE SCOUS in Law, is when a man, diſ- 


training cattle for damage done in his ground, 
drives them in the highway towards the 
pound, and they get into the owner's houſe, 


and he refuſes to deliver them upon demand; 
he that detains them is ſaid to be a Reſcous in 


Law, F. 
RERSCOUS i Fat, is a refiftance-againſt 
lawful authority, as by a violent taking a- 


- way, or procuring the eſcaps. of one that is 


arreſted. - 
| RE/SCRIPT, an anſwer delivered by an 


| emperor or a pope, when confulted by parti- 
- cular perſons on ſome difficult queſtion or 
point of law, to ſerve as a deciſion thereof, 


RESEISER (in Law) a taking again of 


lands into the king's hands, for which an 


auler le main was formerly miſuſed. 
RESERCEDE! (in Hera/dry) a term uſed 


of a croſs moline voided; 


RESERVATION Mental, a propofition 
which ſtrictly taken, and according to the 


natural import of the terms, is falſe ; but is 


qualified with ſomething reſerved in the mind 
becomes true. 
RESERVATION (in Converſation) re- 
ſervedneſs, that diſtance and ſtate, which la- 
dies obſerve towards thoſe that court them. 
To RESERVE (in Law) ſometimes fig- 


- 'nifies to except, as when a man lets his houſe, 


but reſerves one room for his own uſe. 

' RESERVE! (Ait. Af.) is a body of 
troops ſometimes drawn out of the army, 
and encamped by themſelves in a line behind 
the other two lines. 


RE'SIANT, a perſon that reſides or dwells | 


in a certain place. 3 
RESIDENT (ant. Caſtoms) à tenant who 


was abliged to reſide on his lord's land, and 


not to depart from it. W 1 
ARESIDENTTIARV, a Canon, a parſon 


Inſtalled to the privileges and profits of a re- | 


fidence. 


1. To give up a claim or poſſellion, 
I'll to the King, and ſignify to him, 


That thus I have re/ign'd to you my charge. 


Sbaleſp. 


His thunder, to the God of love: Denham. 


Ev'ry Iſmena would reign her breaſt ; * 
And ev'ry dear Hippoly tus be bleſt. 


Prior. 


8 v0 of method, called alſo Aralyſis. 
To RESIGN (refigner, F. reſigno, L.) 


KP -. 


2. To yield up. NS 
Whoever ſhall refipn their reaſons, 
from the root of E in themſelves, 1 * 
ability to reſiſt ſuch trivial inganations from 
others, although their condition may place | 
them above the multitude, yet are they ſtill 
within the line of vulgarity. | 
NING. Brown's wulgar errors. 

To give up in confidence; with 
ee ee 
What more reaſonable, than that we ſhould 
22 things reſign up ourſelves to the will of 


; a 
4. To ſubmit ; particularly to ſubmit to pro. 
vidence. 


Happy the man, that ſtudies nature's laws, 
His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet tate, 
Fearleſs of fortune, and refipn'd to fate. 

a D 


- RESILTENTNESS (of refiliens, L.) re- 
bounding quality, reſiljeney. og 
| REYV'IN or Rofin, (with Phyſicians) is a 
fat and oily liquor, iſſuing either of its own 
accord, or elſe let out by cutting off any tree 
or plant; alſo an artificial roſin, chymically 
prepared, and drawn from any plant or drug, 
that abounds with reſinous particles, as Reſin 
of Falap, &c. ray 3 428 
| RES!NOUSNESS (of refinoſus, L. reſ- 
neux, F.) reſinous or roſiny quality, 
RESIPIS'CENCE (re/piſcentia, L.) a be- 
ing wiſe again; a changing one's mind from 
doing amiſs 3 the reflection which a perſon 
makes von his bad conduct; which leads 
him to reformation, repentance and amend- 
ment of life. | 
RESIST/ENCE (re/ftentia, L.) the act of 
reſiſting or withſtanding. © | 
RESISTENCE (in Pbihſ.) reſiſting force, 
any force which acts contrary to ancther, ſo 
as to deftroy or diminiſh its effect; that pro- 
perty of ſolid bodies which reſiſts and oppoſes 
whatſoever comes againſt them. | 
RESOL'VABLENESS (of reſolubilis, L.) 
capablenefs of being reſolved. 
RESOLU'TION (with Chymifs) a ſepa- 
rating the parts of mixt bodies, by means of 
a diſſolving ingredient. = 
RESOLUTION (in Phyficks) the reduc- 
tion into its original or natural ftate, by a 
diſſolution: or ſeparation of its aggregated parts. 
RESOLUTION (with Legicians) a branch 


RESOLUTION (with Mathem.) is an 
orderly enumeration of 'the ſeveral things to 
” done, to obtain what is required by a pro- 

lem. | | 
| RESOLUTION (in Muſick is when a 
canto or perpetual fugus is not written all on 
the ſame line, or in one part; but all the 
voices that are to follow the Guido, are writ- 
ten ſeparately, Sc. 


| _ RESOLUTION (in Medicine) the coQion 
of the crude matter of a diſeaſe, add 


E832 


R E 
ſtrength of the patient, or of its 
' own accord, or by the application of reme- 


Ae oN ANC, a reſounding, an echo. 
RESPECT/FULNESS (of reſpeFeux, F. 

Oc.) a reſpectful behaviour. | 

' RES/PITE of Homage. (in old Rec.) the 

forbearance of homage due from a vaſſal 


x an lled. 
RESPLEN/DENTNESS (of reſplendeſcen- 
tia, L.) reſplendency, a great luftre of bright- 


8p: Ss 
| "RESPOND'ENT (in Common Law) one 


who undertakes to anſwer for another or 
binds himſelf as ſecurity for the good beha- 
viour of another; or another perſon who ex- 
cuſes or declares the cauſe of a party who is 
abſent, | \ 
RESPON'SIBLENESS (of reſponſable, F.) 
capableneſs of anſwering demands, 


RESPONSORY (reſponſorius, L,) anſwer- 


ES'SAULT (in Archite#.) the effects of 
a body, which either projects or ſinks, i. e. 
ſtands either more out or more in than ano- 
ther, ſo as to be out of the line or level, as 
a ſocle, entablature, cornice, &c. upon an 
avant corps, arriere corps, or the like, F. 
RES'SORT (in Law) its common mean- 
ing is the ſpring or force of elaſticity, whence 
it is uſed for a juriſdiftion and the extent or 
diſtri thereof; alſo a court or tribunal where 


' appeals are. judged, as the houſe of lords judge 


en dernier reſſort; it is alſo uſed for a writ of 
tail or couſenage, in the ſame ſenſe ag deſcent 
in a writ of right, | 

RESSOURCE 1 of reſoudre, F. to 
reſolve) a means which preſents itſelf afteſn; 
the means or foundation of a man's recover- 
ing himſelf from his fall or ruin ; or an af- 
ter game for repairing his damages, F. 

REST (in Phy/icks) is the continuance of a 
port 45 the ſame place; or it is its continual 
application and contiguity to the ſame parts 
of the ambient and contiguous bodies. It is 
an axiom in philoſophy, that Matter is in- 
different as to Ref or Motion. Fa. | 

Hence Sir Iſaac Newton lays it down as a 
law of nature, that every body perſeveres in 
its ſtate either of Ref or uniform Motion; 
_ ſo far as it is diſturded by external 

es, ; a | 

REST, -is either abſolute or relative. 

Sir Iſaac Newton defines true or abſolute 
Ref to be the continuance of a body in the 
one part of abſolute and N ſpace. 


Relative REST, to be the continuance of 
a body in the ſame part of relative ſpace. 
bus in a ſhip under fail, relative Reſt is 
e continuance of a body in the ſame region 
of the ſhip,. or the ſame part of its cavity. 
True or abſolute REST, is its continuance 


or tenant holding by homage arifing from 
knights ſervice, which is thereby likewiſe 


| 


. 


( 


; 


& 


| ig 


| 
in the ſame part of univerſal ſpace, wherein 
the ſhip with its cavity and contents are all 


tained. 

R. — if the earth be really at Re, the 
body relative at reſt in the ſhip, will really 
and abſolutely move, and that with that velo- 
city wherewith the veſſel moves: but if the 
earth do likewiſe move, there will then ariſe 
a real and abſolute motion of the body at reft, 
partly from the real motion of the earth in 
abſolute ſpace ;z and partly from the relative 
motion of the ſhip on the ſea, 

Laſtly, if the body be likewiſe relatively 
moved in the ſhip, its real motion will ariſe 
partly from the real motion of the earth in 
mmoveable ſpace, and partly from the rela- 
tive motions of the ſhip upon the ſea, and of 
the body in the ſhip. 

Thus if that part of the earth, where 
the ſhip is moved eaſtward, with a velocity 
of Tooro parts; and the veſſel be carried by 
the winds weſtward 10 parts, and at the ſame 
time a ſeaman on board walk with a velocity 
1 part: the ſeaman will be moved really and 


abſolutely in immoveable , ſpace eaſtward, 


with 10001 parts of velocity; and relatively 
on the earth with 9 parts of velocity weſt- 
ward. * 
RE'STITUTED Medals (with Antiquaries) 
are ſuch medals as were ſtruck by the empe- 
rors, to renew or retrieve the memory of 
their predeceſſors. "I Þ 
RESTITUTIO'NE temporalium (in Law) 
a writ which lies where a man is elected and 
confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe, for the recove- 
ry of the temporalities or barony of the ſaid 
biſhoprick. 1 
RESTORATIVENESS (of reſtorativum, 
L.) a reſtoring quality. 1 
RESTORA'TION, a reſtoring a thing to 
the good ſtate it was in before, 
RESTRICT/IVENESS a reſtringent 
RESTRIN'GEN TNESS { quality. 
RESULT'ANCE (of reſultans, L.) a re- 
bounding back. | | 
RESULT! (reſultus, L.) what is gathered 
from a conference, meditation, diſcourſe, or 
the like, | 
RESUMP!TION (with Schoolmen) a ſum- 
mary repetition or running over of an argu- 
ment, or of the ſubſtance of it, in order to 
a refutation of it, 


RESUMPTION (in Logict) the reduction 


of ſome figurative or quaint propoſition to a 
more intelligent and ſrgnificant one. As the 
Meadows ſmile, i. e. they look pleaſant. 

A RESUMPTIVE (in Pharmacy) an un- 


guent for recruiting and reſloring languiſhing 


conſtitutions. ', 

7he RESURREC/TION ( Hieroglyphically) 
was repreſented by a Phenix, that riſeth, out 
of its aſhes, when it hath been conſumed by 
the violence of the fire kindled by the ſun 
beams, as is reported» 
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- ReTArt, ond in Arge, and Telling |  RETINUE (retenue, O. 1. of aller, 1. 
ty Tmaller g Auehtitiess. to retain) attendants or follower of a fon 
RET AILER' {in Heraldry) ſignifies out | of quality, e 8 in a journey. per 

am, meaning that che eſtutcheon is-divid- RETIRA'DE fin Fortif.) a Kind of re 
: Ine thee parts by two lines in bend fini- trenchment made in the body of a baſtion, — 
other work that is to be diſputed inch > br 
oh RETAIN! (in es a term inch, after the firſt Jefences ate diſma 
wn of tnares, who conceive and hold after | RETIRA'TION (with Printers « wn out 
fide of a ſheet, as it lies on the preſs, 
RETARDATION (in Wat. Phitsſ.) a | RETYREDNESS (of — F.) mn. 
— the motion or progreſs of a body, or | vate life, privacy, 


diminiſhing its velocity. Aar (with a veſſel 
RETCIHLESNESS (of neces les gare, — Mm tec, oe b 
a of ectan, Sax. to care) cateleſneſs, c, or iron, according to the 
ETENTION (retention, F. 2 1 nature of the matter to- G 
*. "The aet of retaining. be diſtilled, and the de- a 


No woman's "lack . * | Fes of fire neceſſary to 
hold ſo much; they lack rerent: zn. a et pe orm the operation in 
— a by Shakeſpeare. | | this gore. 1e is commonly uſed in difill.ng 
W. A froward retention of cuſtom is as bad as * volatile ſalts, and acid ſpirits. 
| = innovation; and they that reverence too | Sts the Hturning of an 
| are but a ſcorn to the new. | argument, F. © 
4094 * things, Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, RETRANCHE! (in Heraldry) denotes the 
2 hea Mae eta faculty is that e is twice cut a- thwart bendwiſe, 
itate of contraction in the ſolid parts, which a 668 75 in 28 dexter; 1 77 then it is 
them bold fait the] ro contents. to ranc retranche . 
W WE inc „n a retiring, retreat, _— 


The backward Ma 0 A ano © RETRAITE (in Fortif.) See Berne and 


her way, expatiating his want 'ot-docility | A RETREAT. (in Maſonry ) a little receſs 
with rar and a more rooted retention. or diminution of the chick ne of a wall, C. 


© South's Sermons. |; 
proportion as It is raiſed, 
is the keeping of thoſe — * "RETREAT, a beat of drum in the even- 
ie which from ſenſation or — 2 * ing, at the firing of a piece called the Warn- 


ae mind hath receiveds. Locke, ing Piece; at which the drum-major, with all 


Limitation. | the drums of che battalion, beats round the 
"His life 1 gave him, and did thereto add | regiment. 
Mx love without retention or reſtraint z | RETRENCHMENT (in Portif ) a ditch 
* I : ' | bowdered with a parapet, and" ſecured with 
v i Shateſpear”s Twelfth Night. | gabions or bavins, laden with eaith; ſome · 


5. ' Cufiody, confinement, reſtraint. times it is taken for a ſimple retirade, made | 


{ on a horn-work or baſtion, When it is in- 
--1 Lſent the old and miſerable king - tended to diſpute the ground inch by inch, 


To wart, retention and appointed guard, I RETRIBUTION, a handſome preſent, 


Shakef. . Lear. | gratuity or acknowledgment, given in lieu oi 
| RETENT!IVENESS (of ratentivus, L.) | i formal ſalary, or hire, to perſons employed 


a retentive faculty, [in affairs chat fall not under the commun 
RETIARII (among the Romans) a fort | commerce of money. 


of ecombatants, who fought with 'a trident | *RETRIEV'ABLE (of retrover, F.) reco 
or three fotked- inſtrument in one hand, and verable. 


A net in the other, in which they endeavoured RETRIEV!ABLENESS, recoverableneſs, 


to entangle their adverſaty. RETROACTIVE (in Lav) a term uſd 
 RETYFCENCY (reticentiay” 1.) conceal- of new laws and ſtatutes, which are ſaid to 
ment, paſſing over in ſilence. have no retroacti ue Effect, I. e. no force t 


RETUCENCE (in Rbetorick) a figure in effect, as to what was done before arial 
which the orator makes oblique mention of mulgation. * 
+ a thing, in pretending to 25 it by unmen- | RETROGRADA'TION (Agron K 
tioned. an apparent motion of the planets, w erein 
 RETIOULA F (with Afro.) a contri- they ſeem to go back ward in the Sodiack, 
- 4RETICLE & vance for the yy mea- | and contrary to the order or ſucceſſion of tht 
ſuring the quantity of eclipſes. ſigns. | 
RETICULAR Body (Anat.) a body of | RETROGRADATION of the Nodes (i 
x4 ' veſſels lying — under the cuticle or | Aſtron.) is a motion of the line of the moon 
1 2 -ſkin, þ . _ T nodes, wherein it —— ſhifts its Gtuation 


. A 1 cn 
11 % 


"Rafter-Term; has five returns; "vie. Oe | 
dena Paſche, fifteen days after allen; Tres 


RR *© 
to Mis, contrary to the order of) 
L. the ſigns complesting its retrograde circula · 
fon 


toi £4 


in the ſpace of nineteen years; after 
ar there the nodes having receded 


dut either Northern or Southern as the place is j 


Paſche, three weeks after Eaſter ; Menſe 
Paſche, the day month after Safer 3 Quin 


13 


re- from any point of the ecliptick, returns to the | gue Haſebæ, the day five weeks after Eau, 
or ſame —— | | | and Craſtini Aſcenſionis Domini, the day after 
by 'RETROGRADA TION of the Sun Aſtenſion-Day. NI. V 
3 (Alron. ) is thus; when the ſan has his de-“ Trinity-Term, has four returns, wiz, * 1 
ut- clination greater than the latitude of the place; | tins, Triniztatis, the day after Tripity ; "1 
in- 


the ſun will appear twice upon the ſame 


point of the compaſs, both before and after- | 


noon, to the inhabitants. of that place, and 
is therefore ſaid to be retrograde. 

- RETROGRADA'TION (in the higher 
Geom.) is the ſame that is otherwiſe called, 
contrary Flect᷑ ion. v | 

- RETROGRADE (retrogradis, L.) 2 go- 


its natural one. 


RETROGRADE Perſe, the fame as re- 


iprocal- verſes, recurrents; certain verſes 
which givethe ſame words, whether read for- 
wards or backwards ; as Signa te, figna temere 
n um... 
RETROGRADE (with Afron;) a planet 
is ſaid to be ſo, when by its proper motions in 
the zodiack it goes backwards, or contrary to 
the ſucceſſion of the figns, as from the ſecond 


degree of Aries to the firſt, and from that to 


_ Piſces. 


' RE'TROGRADENESS (of retrogradus, 
L.) the faculty of going back wards. 
RETROGRESSION of Curwes, the 


(in Law) certaindays 


in each of the four 


RETURNS 
RETURN-DAY 5 


terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral ſorts | 


of proceedings in any cauſe to bedetermined. 

| Every term has four, five or fix returns, 
which are of fix kinds; and Yhence one of 
them is repeated in moſt terms, with the 
name of this or that feſtival, whereunto they 
are appropriated, wiz, Craftino, i. e. the mor- 
row after the day nominated; O#abis, the 
eighth day after ineluſively; Quindeno, the 
fifteenth day after; Tres, that day three 


Weeks; Menſe, that day month; and Quin- 


gue, that day five weeks. | 

Hilary Term, has four ſach returns, vis, 
03abis Hilarii, eight days after, Hilary day, 
two, Undina" Hilarii, fifteen days; Craſtina 


Purificationis, the day of the Purification ; | 


and Ofabis* Purrficatronir, eight days after 
inclubye, 


ing backwards, or in a direction, contrary to 


r 
— 


— 


tabis Trinitatis, eight days after Trintty, b 
clufivez Quindena Trinitatis, fifteen days af - 
ter; and Tres Trinitatis, three weeks after, 

Michaelmas- Term, Was ſix returns, wisz.. 
Tres Michaelis, three weeks after Michael. 
mat; Menſe Michaelis, the day month after 
Michael mas; Craſt ins Animanum, the day af- 
ter All- Souls; Craſtino Martius, eight Days 
after inclufive 5 and Quindena Martini, fifteen 
da * 


ys. 
REVE (in + rt. Cuft.) the bailiff of a 
franchiſe or manor..  / Ane 

REVE (in Aut. Cuſt.) a duty ot impo- 
ſition on — — or 
exported. & | 

REVE'LLIER. (of reveilleur, F.) a rioter. 

The deſire of REVENGE, y the mora«. 
liſts, turns to vice, when it exceeds a moderate 
defence of ourſelves, and our dependatig&-and. 
concerns, and a juſt aſſertion of our rights a- 
gainſt the invaders of them. 

REVENUFE (Hunting Term) a meſs. of fleſh, 
formed chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms, 
on the heads of deers, which. gnaw the roots 
of their horns, and ſo is the occaſion of their 


e even- fame with what is called contrary reflection. caſting them 
Warn- © RETURN (n Build.) a fide or part which | REVENUE of a Partridge. (with Fowler: ) 
with all falls away from the forefide of any ſtrait a new tail of a partridge, growing out after 
ind the work, JJ 1} | the former is loſt. 2 

| RE'TURNS of a Mine, are the turnings | REVERBERA'TION (in ChymiP,) is the 
F ditch and windings of a gallery. cauſing the flame of a fire to beat back down 
ed Wl RETURNS of a Trench {in Fortiß.) the | on the metal in a furnace. N 
; ſome- ſeveral windings and crooked lines of a trench, | A REVER'BERATORY (reverberatori- 
e, made drawn in ſome meaſure parallel to the fides of | wm, L.) a chymical furnace, built clole all 
it is in the place attacked, to prevent being enfiladed, | round, and covered at top, ſo as not to give 
inch. or having the ſhot of the enemy ſcour along] vent to the heat or flame, but to make it re- 
preſent, the length of the line. | . 


turn or beat back to the bottom of the 


furnace. a 


REV'ERENCE (reverentia, L.) is an 
humble, awful, and ingenious regard for the 
divine nature, proceeding from a due eſteem 
and love of God, which renders us unwilling 
to do any thing Which may argue a contempt 
of him, or which may provoke or offend him. 

REV'EREND (reverendus, L.) a title gi- 
ven to the clergy, Right Reverend, to Biſhops, 
Moſt Reverend, to Archbiſhops, | 

REV/ERENDNESS (of reverendus, L.) 
a reverend quality. ER 1 
REVERENTNESS (reverentia, L.) a re- 
verent quality, humble behaviour. 

A REVERSE (of a Medal) is the Back- 
ſide, in oppoſition to the head or principal 


gure. "+3 
To REVERSE (rewerſus, L.) -4 
1, To turn vplide down. | 
. A pyramid 


RE 
A pyramid rover | Nand upon his 
int, Tf balances 9 E.. 
Temple Miſcellanies, 
2. To over turn, to ſubvert. 
Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
Theſe can divide, and theſe reverſe the * 


3. To turn back. | 
R Michael's ſword ſtay' d not; 
But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep entering 
d 


ike fide. nfiltan. 


To contradict, to repeal. - 
* 1 it was in the eye of his underſtand- 
ing, that ſometime an erroneous ſentence 
definitive ſhould. prevail, till the ſame autho- 
rity, perceiving ſuch overſight, might after- 
wards correct or reverſe it, than that ſtrifes 
ſhould have reſpite to grow, and not come 
ſpeedily to ſome end. Hooker*s Preface, 
Death, his doom which I | 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverſe, 
To better life ſhall yield him. 
Milt. P ar, Lof . 


REVERSED (in Heraldry) turned back, 
or upfide down. When a man bears in his 
eſcutcheon another reverſed, it is a mark of 
His ing raviſhed a maid or widow, or 
that he has run away from his ſovereign's 
banner: or, when a man's own eſcutcheon is 
reverſed entirely, it is a mark of his being a 
traitor, 

_ . REVERSIBLENESS, capableneſs of be- 
ing reverſed. | 

REVERSING (in Mufick) the in- 

RENVER'SING [ verting of the order 
of the parts, or the placing of the higher part 
— treble, in the place of the lower part or 

e. ö 

REVER'SION ( in Rbetorick j a figure 
the ſame that in Greek is called Epiſirophe, 

REVERSION, a returning or coming 
back again, L. | 

REVERSION (in Com. Law) is a poſſi- 
bility reſerved to a man's ſelf and his heirs, to 
have again lands or tenements, made over 
conditionally to others, upon the failing of 
ſuch conditions. 

REVERSION f Series (in Algebra) a 
method of finding a fine from its 7 or the 
ordinate of an ellipſis from an area given to be 
cut off from any point in the axis. 

REVERT'IBLE (reverſible, F.) that may 
return, or be returned. | 

REVIC'TUALLING (7rcvitaillement, F.) 
a victualling again. | 

A REVIEW, the ſhew or appearance of a 
©, body of troops or ſoldiers ranged in form of 
battle, and afterwards made to file off, to 
10 ſeg if the companies be compleat, or to 
receive their pay, @c. | | 

REVILE, reviling, reproaching. Milt. 

A REVISE {with Printers) a fecond proof 
f a printed ſheet taken off the preſs, to ex- 


man of his time. 


F . 


* " 


amine whether the faults; marked in che 


former by the corrector, have been amended. 

To REVIVIFICATE (reviviſcere, L.) to 
recover life again. C 

REVIVIFICA'TION (in Chymiftry) Sea 
to Revive, | 

RE- UNION (re-union, F.) the act of re. 
uniting, or rejoining, or cloſing together a. 

in ; alſo the reconciliation of triendſhip that 

as been interrupted. 

REVOCABLENESS (of reveabilic, L.) 
liableneſs' to be revoked, repealed, Cc. 

A REVOLT ER, one who riſes againſt, 
or, who forſakes the cauſe of his ſovereign. 

REVOL'VING (revolvens, L.) rolling in 
mind, confidering. Milton. 

REVOLUTION (in Geometry) is the 
motion of any figure round a fixed line, ag 
an axis. 

REVOLUTION (in Afrron,) is the period 
of a ſtar, planet, comet, or any other phe. 
nomenon; or its courſe from any of the 20- 
diack points till it return to the ſame. 

* REVULSION, a plucking away or back, 


REVULSION (with Phyſicians) is the 
turning a violent flux of humours from one 


part of the body to another, either a neigh- 


bouring or oppofite part. 

REVUL'SIVE (of rewulfivus, L.) pulling 
back or away. | 

70 REWARD (of re and pea Dian, Sax.) 
to recompenſe. | 

REWARD'ABLE, that is capable or wor- 
thy of being recompenſed. 

REWIIS H, lecherous, a term uſed of the 
copulation of doves. | 

RHA'CHIS (with Anat.) the ſpine or 
chine bone of the back. 
 RHACHISA'GRA (with Phyſician) the 
gout in the ſpine, &c, 

RHACHI'TA 7 (with Anat.) certain 

RHACHITZEI I muſcles that lie over 
the back-bone. 

RHADAMAN'/THUS (fo called of ig 
Ta peda ewuam, Gr.) according to the poets, 
was the ion of Jupiter Afterius, a wile le- 
giſlator of the Cretant, who upon that ac- 
count, by the poets, was feigned to be one 
of the three judges of ſouls in Hell: he is 
ſaid to have lived about the year af the world 
2660, and to have been the moſt temperate 
They ſay his particular 
province was to enquire into the crimes which 
men had committed when alive, and to bring 
ſuch to confeſſion, as enjoying themſelves 
with impunity, had deferred their repentance 
till death, 

RHAGA/DES (ava, Gr.) chaps or 
clefts in the hands, feet, lips, Sc. 

RHAMNU'SIA, the goddeſs of indigna · 
tion, ſo called of Rhamnus, a town of Attica, 
where ſhe Had a ſtatue, This is the ſame 
deity that the Greeks called Nemeſis, L. 

RHAN'DIX, the part of a diviſion 5 4 


* 
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of Wales, before the conqueſt, eon - 
taining four tenements ; as every el con- 
ned four Rhandizes, every Townſhip four 

a ell, and every Manor four Townſp1ps. 

RHA/PHE (ea, Gr.) the ſuture or ſeam 

the ſcull bone. | | 
- RHAP'SODISTS, makers or compoſers 
of rhapſodies. * | 

RHAP'SODY (rhapſodia, L. of pa dia, 

we, to ſew, and dn, a verſe or ſong, Gr.) 
a confuſed collection of divers paſſages; no- 
tions, &c. muſtered up for the compoſing of 
ſome work ; alſo a tedious and impertinent 
ſpinning out of a diſcourſe, to little or no 
purpoſe ; ſo denominated (as ſome ſay) of a 
contexture or repetition of a great number of 
verſes, eſpecially Homer's poems, which 
were collected and digeſted into books by Pi- 
Sfrratus, | 

RHAPSODOMANCY (of pa Jh, and 
parriia, Gr.) an antient kind of divination, | 
performed by pitching on a paſſage — ver 
at hazard, and reckoning on it as a prediction 
of what was to happen. 

Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes of a 
poet on ſo many. pieces of wood, paper, or 
the like, ſhook them together in an urn, and 
drew out one, which was accounted the let. 

Sometimes they caſt dice on the table on 
which verſes were written, and that whereon 
the dye lodged contained the prediction. 

RHE'A (of pew, to flow, Gr. becauſe ſhe 
abounds with all manner of good things) Cy- 
bele, the mother of the gods, according to 
the poets, See Cybele or Yefſia, | 

RHETO'RTANS, Hereticks in the th 
century, who maintained, that all hereticks 
have reaſon on their fide, of what ſect ſoever 
they are, 

RHETOR/ICALNESS (of retorique, F. 
rhetorica, L. of pe roh“ Gr.) eloquentneſs, 

RHET'ORICK (rbetorica ars, L. en ro- 
gun, or) the art of ſpeaking copiouſly on 
any ſubject, with all the advantages of beau - 
ty and force. | 

RHEU!/MATICKNESS (of prupearin®-, 
Gr.) ſubjectneſs to be afflicted, or the being 
troubled with a rheumatiſm. | 

RHINOI|ICEROS (ervoxrgwe, of eh, the 
noſe, and xzga;, Gr. a horn) this animal is 
ſaid to be chiefly found in the iſle of Rami, 
in the Indian ſea, diſtant 3 days fail from the 
iſland Serendib, A 

It is ſmaller than an elephant, but larger 
than a Buffalo, 

It has a bunch under its belly, like to what 
the camels have upon their backs. It has a 
very thick horn upon its- ſnout, which the 
Indian kings make uſe of at table; for it 
ſweats at the approach of any kind of poiſon 
Whatever. - 

This horn being cloven through, the mid- 
dle exhibits the figure of a man drawn with 
White lines, among which are alſo ſcen the 
bgures of birds, © . 
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Father de Compte fays, that the Rhinoceros 


is of the length of an elephant, but its legs 


are ſhorter, and its hoofs are cloven, It is 
one of the moſt fingular creatures in the 
world. It is ſomething like a boar; but 
that it is much larger ; its feet are thicker, 
and its whole body more unweildy. Its ſkin 
is covered all over with blackiſh ſcales, large 
and thick, which are extremely hard, and 
fivided into little ſquares or knobs, a little 
raiſed above the ſkin, ſomething like that of 
a crocodile. F 

Its legs appear as if they had boots on, and 
its head as if covered behind with a kind of 
flat hood; on which account the Portugueſe 
call it the monk of the Indies. 

Its head is thick, its mouth not wide, its 
muzzle long, and armed with a thick and 
long horn, which makes it terrible, even to 
the very tigers, to the buffalo's and elephants. 
But what is till more wonderful in this ani- 
mal, is its tongue, which nature has cover'd 
with ſo hard a membrane, that it differs but 
little from a file, thus it fleas every thing that 
it licks, and eats with great facility the rough 
branches of trees, tho* defended all round 
with ſharp thorns. It bends them eafily upon 
its tongue, and breaks them in its mouth 
without any trouble, 

Feſtus ſays, it is hunted for the ſake of its 
ſkin, which is very hard and impenetrable ; 
being covered all over with ſcales, and about 
four fingers thick ; they make ſuits of armour 
of it and bucklers, as alſo ſhares for the plough. 

RHIZA/GRA ({(i{{ayea, Gr.) a ſurgeon's 
inſtrument to draw out a ſplinter, bone or 


tooth, 
RHO!DON {in Pharmacy) a medicinal 
RHOMBOI'DES (of 

eee, a four-ſquare, and 

angles and oppoſite ſides are equal, but is neither 

equilateral nor equiangular. 

cullaris, and ariſes from the two inferior ſpines 

of the neck, and four ſuperior of the back ; 


compoſition, in which roſes are the chief in- 
gredient. 
619, form, Gr.) is a four- 2 
ſided ſquare, whoſe oppoſite 

R HOM BOIDES (Anat.) a muſcle ſo 
called from its ſhape. It lies under the Cu- 
and is inſerted fleſhy into the whole bafis of 
the Scapula, which it draws forward, and a 


little upwards, 


RHOM'/BUS, is a four-fided fi- 
gure, whoſe ſides are equal and pa- 
rallel, but the angles unequal. 
RHOMBUSID/ICAL, of or pertaining to, 
or of the form of a Rhombus. ; 
RHOPAL'IC Yerſes (of porranty, Gr. 2 
club; which begins with a ſlender tip, and 
grows bigzer and bigger to the head) a Kind 
of verſes among the ancients, which began 
with monoſyllables, and were contained in 
words growing gradually longer to the laſt, 
which was the longeſt of all, as, h 
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Sper Deus æterna oft ftationit conciliator. 
 RHOPOG'/RAPHERS (of ge, toys, 
and ypape, Gr. to write) painters who con- 
fined themſelves to low ſubjects, as animals, 
landſkips, plants, &c. | 

RHYME (rbythmus, L. of gy3uO-, Gr.) 
the likeneſs of ſound at the end of words. 
Some think rhymes to have been a modern 
invention; but others think otherwiſe ; and 
Mr. Dryden ſays, that Monſieur Je Clerc has 
made it out, that David's Pſalms were writ- 
ten in as errant rhyme as they are tranſlated 
into. 

Mr. Skinner is of opinion, that rhyme was 
firſt brought into Furepe by the Arabians ; 
but inftances are given of rhymes in the 
Saxon poetry, long before the Arabians made 
ſuch a figure in the world: Though rhymes 
indeed are of ſuch importance in modern poe- 


try, that ſcarce one part in ten can have any | 


pretence to that title, but for the ſake of the 
rhymes, yet they are not ſo eſſential to it as 
ſome imagine. The lord Roſcommon was of 
another opinion, and wrote his tranſlation of 
Horace s Art of Poetry in blank verſe; and 
Mr. Jobn Milton's Paradiſe Loft, which is 
the beſt poem in our tongue, is without rhyme, 

The harmony of our numbers appears not | 
only from the moderns, but the ancients ;| 
and Shakeſpear, that wrote a hundred years 
ago, is an example of the dignity of our verſe, 
and the muſick of poetry, without the or. | 
nament of rhyme. 

The Engliſh tongue wants no advantage 
of harmony for the forming a poet; and tho” 
rhymes may be well enough ſpared, yet thoſe 
Engliſh poets, that have rhymed well, have 
in that excelled the French and Ttalians too. 

RHYTI'DOSIS (with Surgeons) a wrink- 
ling of any part of the body, 
RHYTH'MICA (in ancient Mufick) the 
branch of muſick that regulated the rhymes. 
RHUMB 2 (Combs, L. gg., Gr.) 
RUMB with navigators a vertical 
circle of any given place; or the interſection 
of part of ſuch a circle with the horizon. 
RHYTHMOPOVA (eo 2udrcinua, of 
erde. and wolte, to make, Gr.) one of the 
muſical faculties, as they are called, that 
preſcribes rules for the motions. 
RIAL, a piece of gold current at ten ſhil- 
lings. 
in the firſt year of king Henry VII. a 
pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, 
was, by indenture of the mint, coined into 

4.5 rials, current at 105, each, or go half 

rials at 5s, apiece. | 
RIALS Farthings, which went at 25. 6d, 

In the time of Herry VILE. the golden -rial 
was ordered to go at 11s. 3d. In the 26 
year of queen Flizabeth, rials were coined 
at 155, a piece, when a pound weight of old 
ſtandard gold was to be coined into 48 rials. 
In the 3d year of king James I. the Roſe Ri- 
als of gold were coined at 30, a piece, and 


RIB'ALDROUS (of ribaud?e, F. a whore) 
debauched, obſcene. 
RIB BON (in Heral.] is 
the 8th part of a bend: It 
is borne a little cut off from 
the out lines of the eſcut- 
cheon thus: He beareth 
Or, a ribbon Gules, 


— 


YL 


RIC (ic, Sax, powerful.) Hence Alfsi 
ſignifies altogether ſtrong 3 Atbelric, nobly, 
powerful, Cc. 

RICH (riche, F. ricco, Ital. mica, Sax.) 
1. Wealthy ; abounding in wealth; abound- 
ing in money or poſſeſſions z opulent. 

T am as *ich in having ſuch a jewel, 
As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl, 
/ s Shakeſpear, 

A thief bent to unhoard the caſh 

Of ſome rich burgher. Milton, 
Several nations of the Americans are rich 
In lands, and poor in all the comforts of life, 

; 5 Locle. 

We may look upon the rich as benefaQors, 
who have beautify'd the proſpect all around 
him. | Seed. 
2. Valuable, eſtimable, precious, ſplendid, 
ſumptuous, | 

Earth, in her vich attire, 

Conſummate lovely ſmil'd, Milton, 
3- Having any ingredients or qualities in a 
great quantity or degree. 

So we th' Arabian coaſt do know 

At diſtance, when the ſpices blow, 

By the rich odour taught to ſteer, 

Though neither day nor ſtar appear. 

Waller, 

RICH Man ( Hieroglyphically) and a good 
ſubject, who ſubmits to the commands of his 
ſuperiors, was repreſented by a camel, being 


an animal uſeful, ſtrong, laborious, and very 
docile. 


RICH'ES (prob. of ie dom, Sax.) 
wealth, a vaſt or great eſtate. 


RICK'ETY (of gaxiric, Gr.) troubled 
with the rickets. 


To RID DLE (of h hid del, Sax.) to ſiſt 


in a ſieve. 

To RIDDLE (of a hædan, Sax.) to pro- 
poſe; alſo to explain riddles or hard queſtions. 

To RIDE Land loch d (Sea Phraſe) is when 
land lies all round the ſhip, fo that no point 
of the compaſs is open to the ſea. 5 
| To RIDE by the Stoppers (Sea Term) 5 
when the cable is faſtened or ſtaid only by 
them, and not bitted. 

RIDEAU), a curtain or cover, F. 

RIDEAU (in Forcifi.) a ſmall elevation of 
earth, extending itſelf lengthways, ſerving te 
cover a camp, or add an advantage to a pott; 
alſo a ditch, the earth whereof is thrown 
upon its fide, 

RIDES, hinges for doors, 


The Spur Riali at 155. 


RIDGES 
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'RIDGES/'(of 4 Horſe's Mouth) are wrinkles 
in the roof, running from one fide of the jaw 


to the other, with furrows between them. 


' RIDICULOUSNESS (le ridicule, F. of 
ridiculoſus, L.) worthineſs to be ridiculed, 

RID'ING Clerk (in Chancery) one of the 
fix clerks, who in his turn for one year, keeps 
the comptroliment books of all grants that 
paſs the great ſeal. | 

RIFE/NESS (nipenexy y, Sax.) frequency, 
commonnels. | 

Well RIGGED (Metaphor) is ſaid of a per- 
ſon who is well dreſſed. 

RIGADOON, a French dance, performed 
in figures by a man and a woman, 

RIGHT (in Erbicls) imports a power of 
acting, granted or left free by the law; but it 
is not to be taken for the law itſelf: right 
denotes liberty, but law includes ſome bond or 
engagement, by which our natural liberty is 
reſtrained. 

RIGHT, ftrait ; alſo honeſt or juſt; alſo 
true, proper, natural. 

RIGHT Circle (in the Sterecographical Pro- 
jeficn of the Sphere) is a circle at right 
angles to the plane of projection. 

RIGHT'NESS (nihzney ye, Sax.) the 
true or proper quality. 

RIGHTTEOUSNESS ( nihepipene YYes 
Sax.) juſtneſs, equitableneſs, &c. 

RIGIDITY (in Phy/icks) a brittle hard- 
neſs, or that kind of hardneſs ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the mutual indentation of the 
component particles, within one another; it 
is oppoſite to ductility and malleability, @c. 

RIG'LET, any ſquare, flat, thin piece 
of wood, like thoſe which are deſigned for 
making the frames of ſmall pictures, before 
they are moulded. 

RIG/OR (riger, L.) a tiff, cold roughneſs, 
ſtiffneſs ; a ſhaking of the ſkin and muſcles of 
the whole body, accompanied with chillineſs, 
or a convulſive ſhuddering for cold; alſo ſe- 
verity of manners and diſpoſition, ſternneſs, 
harſhneſs, the utmoſt extremity, 

RIG/OROUSNESS (of rigoroſus, L, ri go- 
reax, F.) fulneſs of rigour, overharſhneſs. 

RI MA (in Anatomy) a narrow aperture of 
a ſmall cavity under the Fornix, opening into 
the Infundibulum ; called alſo the third ven - 
tricle of the brain, L. | 

RIME (hnime, Sax.) a falling miſt, 
w_ diſſalves gradually by the heat of 

un. | 


RI'MER (of nime, Sax, of rbytbmus, L. 
of ;yIj3c, Gr.) a maker of rhymes, 

RIM'MON ( JD) Heb, i+ e, a pome- 
granate) was the chief god of Damaſcus, 


where he had a famous temple. He held out 
ia his right-hand a pomegranate, to ſhew he 


was the protector of that people, who 


bore a pomegranate in their coat of arms, 7. e. 


the Caphterims z and it is very probable was 


RI 


the ſame that ſome authors call Jupiter Ca 
fius, who was adored on the confines of mount 
Caſſius, which was near Damaſeus, | 
RIND (with Botan.) the able or inner bark 
of trees, or that ſoft, whitiſh, juicy ſub- 
ſtance, which adheres immediately to the 
wood. | 
 RIND'Y (of mind, Sax.) having a rind, 
1. e, a ſkin to be pared off, as ſome fruits. 
RING of an Anchor, that part of it to 


which the cable is faſtened. 


RINGS of @ Gun, are circles of metal, 
and are the baſe ring, the re-inforced ring, 
trunnion ring, cornice ring, and muzzle ring, 

RING'LETS, little rings, curls. Milton. 

RIOTOVSNESS (of rioteux, F. or of 
riota, L. Barb. or of Proghachd, Brit, ac- 
cording to Baxter) a living after a riotous 
manner, 

RIPEINESS (nipeneyſ e, Sax.) maturity. 

RI'PENERS (in Phyſik) a ſort of topical 
remedies, called maturantia. N 

To RIPPLE, to lave or waſh lightly over, 
as the ſurface of the ſea over the ſurface of 
the ſand. 

RISIBLENESS 7 (riftbilitas, L. riſibi- 

RISIBIL!ITY 0 lite, F.) laughing fa- 
culty. „ 

As to the mechaniſm in man, how it is 
raiſed, it is uſually attributed, by anatomiſts, 
to the communication between the Plexus 
Nerwoſus and Diaphragmatic Nerves, It is 
commonly ſupprſed an attribute peculiar to 
man, as being the only creature capable of 
judging what is ridiculous : and ſome aſſert, 
that the degree of judgment always is ſeen in 
that laughter ; fools always having too little 
or too much. 

RI'SING Timbers (in a Ship) the hooks 
placed on the keel, ſo called, becauſe accord- 
ing to their gradual rifing ; ſo in like manner 
her rake and run riſe, from the flat floor, 

RISINGS (in a Sh7p) are thoſe thick planks 
which go before and behihd, on both ſides, 
under the ends of the beam and timbers of the 
ſecond deck, to the third deck, half-deck, 
and quarter-deck ; ſo that the timbers of 
the deck bear on them at both ends, by the 
ſide of the ſhip. 

RI'SUS Caninus, a dag - laughter; a kind 
of laughter wherein the lips are contracted, 
ſo ag to ſhew all the teeth. L. 

RISUS Sardonicus (in Pbyſicts) a contrac- 


2 of each jaw, or a convulſive kind of 


grinning, cauſed by a contraction of the 


| muſcles on both fides of the mouth. L. 


RIT/UAL (rituale, L.) a church-book, 
directing the order and manner of the cere- 
monies to be obſerved in the celebration of 
divine ſervice, in a particular church, dige 
ceſe, &c.” 

RIVAL (rivelis, L.) 


1. One who is in purſuit of the ſame thing 
which another man purſues ; a competitor. 
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R O | 
Oh love! thou ſternly doſt thy pow'r 


maintain, 
And wilt not bear a rival in the reign 3 
Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diſdain. 
Dryden. 


2. A competitor in love, 0 

ö France and Burgundy, 
Great rivals in our younger daughter's love. 
8 1 | Shakeſp. 
Your rival's image in your worth I view 
And what I loy'd in him, eſteem in you. 
ranvwille, 

RIVAL, ſtanding in competition, making 
the ſame claim ; emulous, 

| Had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I ſhould be fortunate. 
| Sbateſp. Merch, Venice. 

Equal in years, and rival in renown 

a 


With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, 
Like 


ur claims. Dryden, 
* i You bark to be employ'd 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy'd, 
D . 

To RIVAL, to ſtand in competition with 
another; to oppoſe. 

- RIVALUTY (rivalitas, L. rivalite, F.) 
rivalſhip, competition. | 

RIVALS (Hreroglyphically) were repre- 
ſented by two rams running at one another. 
RIVER (rivus, L. riviere, F.) a ſtream 
or current of freſh water, flowing in a bed or 
channel, from a ſource or ſpring into the 
ſea. 

RIVERS, have given names to ſeveral 
families in Britain and elſewhere; as Der- 
wentwater, Troutbeck, Trent, &c. as among 
the Romans, Tiberius, from the river Tibris, 
Azfidius, from a river of the ſame name. 

To RIV'ET (river, F.) to put a rivet or 
iron peg into a cavity, Ec. 

RIVO'SE (riweſus, L.) full of rivers, 

RIX'ABUND (rixabundus, L.) quarrel- 
ſome, contentious, ' 


- RIXO'SE (rax0ſus, L.) full of contention, 
brawling, or chiding. 


4 


| 


( 


ROAD (with Sailors) a place fit for an- 


chorage, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, and 
ſheltered from the winds ; where ſhips uſual- 
ly moor, and wait for a wind or tide, either to 
carry them into the harbour, or to ſet ſail 
out to ſea. | 
Natural ROAD, is one which has been 
frequented for a long ſucceſſion of time, and 
ſubſiſts with little expence by reaſon of its 
diſpoſition, &c. 

Artificial ROAD, is one made by the la- 
bour of the hand, either of earth or maſonry. 

Terreſtrial ROADZis ſuch as is not only 

Sand ROAD made upon the ground; 
but is alſo formed of earth heaped up in man- 
ner of a bank, and borne up by ſpurs, but- 
treſſes, Se. 4 


R O 

Aquatick ROAD, is one made in the waters, 
whether current, as over rivers, &c, or ſtag- 
nant, 1 cauſe ways, over moraſſes, 

, _— | 

Pablick ROAD, any common road, mi. 
litary or royal. The ſame as Grand Road, 

Military ROAD, a grand road appointed 
for the marching of armies, ſuch as were 
| made by the Romans in England, as NV atling- 
ö Atreet, mi Areet, &c. 

Double ROADS, ſuch as were made by the 
Remant, having two pavements or cauſeway, 
the one for thoſe going one way, and the 
other for thoſe returning; to prevent being 
ſtopped the one by the other. Theſe two 
were ſeparated from each other by a bank 
raiſed in the middle, and paved with bricks, 
for the conveniency of foot paſſengers, with 
borders, mounting ſtones from ſpace to ſpace, 
and military columns, to mark diſtances, 

Subterraneous ROAD, one that is dug in a 
rock with the chifſel, Ic. and left vaulted, 
as that at Puzzac/i, near Naples, which is 
near half a league long, fifteen foot broad, 
and as many high. 

A ROAM, a ramble, a wandering, 
Milton. 

A ROAM'ER (prob. of Roma, L. 5. d. 

one that wanders to Rome, upon ſome reli. 


down , 

ROAR'ING (nanung of nanan, Sax.) a 
making a noiſe like a lion, the ſea, Cc. 

To ROB (nyppan, Sax. prob, of roba, 
L. Barb. a robe. Hence rober and derober, 
F. g. d. to take off the robes or clothes) to 
take away clothes, money, &c. by force. 

ROB (in Pharmacy) the juice of fruits pu- 
 rified and boiled to a conſumption of two thirds 
of their moiſture. 

ROBBERY (robberie, O. F.) a violent and 
forcible taking away of another man's goods 
openly againſt his will, and putting him in 
bodily fear; ſo named, becauſe the perſon was 
deprived of ſome of his robes, or becauſe his 
money, Cc. was taken out of ſome part of 
his robe. 
| ROBERVA'LIAN Liner, a name given 
to certain lines for the transformation of 
figures, ſo termed from Mr. Roberval, their 
inventor. | ; 

'ROBUVGUS, or Robigo, a Roman deity to 
whom they obſerved a feſtival called Robigalia, 
on the calends of May, that mildew and 
blatting might be kept from their corn and 
fruit, L, 

ROBO REAN 2 (roboreus, L.) of the 

ROBO'REOUS F nature of, or 
to oak. | 

ROBORO!SE (roborofus, L. ) tiff and hard 
like an oak. 

ROBUST'NESS ; (of robuſtus, L.) 


ROBUST'/OUSNESS J being like n 
oak ; alſo ſtrong limbed, luſty. 


ROCH'ETS, 


gious pretence) one that rambles up and 
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ROcHETsS, mantles worn on days of 
ceremony by the peers, fitting in the Eng/z/h 
PO OCKIET (in Pyrotechny) an artificial 
fire · work, Nie- caſe of paper, 
filled with combuſti ingredients, and which 
being tied to a ſtick, mounts in the air to a 
confiderable height, and there burſts, 
ROCK/INESS, a rocky nature or quality. 
RODE (nove, of nitan, Sax,) did ride. 
ROGA'TIONS, a name given to thoſe 
blick prayers uſed by Cbriſfian three days 
before the feaſt of Aſcenſion. The cuſtom of 
thoſe rogations was begun in the year 474, by 
Mamertus, biſhop of Vienne in Daupbi ne. 
The defign of theſe devotions is ſaid to be, 
that earthquakes might ceaſe, and to pray 
that the people might be defended from wolves 
that were .at that time very numerous, and 
did great miſchief in the country; and it is 
affirmed, that theſe rogation 7 ap together 
with faſting, did remove theſe judgments ; 
and theſe deyotions were annually kept up. 
Afterwards the council of Orl-ans, held in 
g11, declared that theſe Rogations ſhould be 
practiſed all over France, at the ſame time they 
were at Vienne. 


Theſe proceſſions have fince been called the | 


Callican or Little Litany, to diftinguiſh them 
from the Great or Roman Litany, introduced 
by Pope Gregory the Great. 

ROGUE, one who wanders from place to 
place without a licence , who, for the firſt 
offence, is called a rogue of the firſt degree ; 
and puniſhed by whipping and boring thro* the 
griſtle of the right ear with an hot iron, an 
inch in compaſs ; and for the ſecond offence, 
is called a rogue of the ſecond degree; and 
put to death as a felon, if he be above 18 
years of age. | e 


MMufter- ROLL, a foll wherein are entered | 
the ſoldiers of every troop, company, regi- 


ment, Ee. 
Court-ROLL (in a Manor) is a roll where- 
in the names, rents, ſervices of each tenant 
are copied and enrolled. | 
Calves-bead ROLL (in the two Temples) 
a roll wherein every bencher is taxed annually 
at 27, every barriſter at 1s. 6d. every gentle- 
man under the bar at 18. to the cook and 
other officers of the houſe, in confideration 
of a dinner of calves-heads provided every 
1 * term. 
agman's ROLL (for Regimund's roll) a 
gate in Scotland, who having cited before 
im all the people in that kingdom who held 
benefices, cauſed them to give in the value of 
their eſtates upon oath, according to which 
they were afterwards taxed in the court of 
ame. 
The ROLLS, the office where the records 
of Chancery are kept in Cbancery-Lane; this 
houſe or office was anciently Built by king 
Henry III. for converted Jews, and called 


| dndleidacibericgy 


Domus Converſorum, but their — 


R O 


Edward III. 
he expelled them, and cauſed the place to be 


ns for keeping the rolls or records 


Maſter of the ROLLS, is the ſecond perſon 
in that court; and, in the abſence of the 


- Jord-chancellor, fits as judge. 


To ROLL (rouler, F. rollen, Dutch. from 
' rotulo of roto, L,) 1. To move any thing 
by volutation ; or ſucceſſive application of the 

ferent parts of the ſurface, to the ground. 

Who ſhall roll us away the ftone from the 
door of the ſepulchre? Mark xvii, 3. 


2. To move any thing round upon its axis? 
3+ to move in a circle: 4. to pour in a ſtream 
or waves. 
A ſmall Euphrates thro' the piece is rel d, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 
Popes 
To ROLL. 1. To be moved by the ſuc- 


ceſſi ve application of all the parts of the ſur- 
face to the ground, | 


Our nation is too great to be ruined by any 
but itſelf ; and if the number and weight of 
it roll one way, upon the greateſt changes 
that can happen, yet England will be ſaſe. 


Temple. 
2. To run on wheels. 


He next eſſays to walk, but downward preſs'd, 
On four feet imitates his brother beaſt ; | 
By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is * 


3. To move with appearance of circular direc- 


Thou light, - 
Reviſit" not theſe eyes, which roll in vain, 
To find the piercing ray, but find no dawn. 
Milton. 
ROMAN Catholicks, a name given to all 


tion, | 


ſuch Chriſtians who acknowledge the Pope's 


ſupremacy, 

ROMAN Language, a mixture of Gauliſp 
and Latins, the French language ſo called by 
the Wallons ; for the Romans, having ſub- 
dued ſeveral provinces in Gaul, eſtabliſhed 
pretors or proconſuls, &c. to adminiſter juſ- 
tice in the Latin tongue; on this occaſion the 
natives were brought to apply themſelves to 
learn the language of the Romans, and ſo in- 


| troduced abundance of Latin wards into their 


own tongue. 

A ROMANCE (romanze, Ital. prob. of 
Roma, Rome) a meer fiction or feigned ſtory 3 
a fabulous relation of certain intrigues and 
adventures of love and gallantry, invented 
to entertain and inſtru the readers. 

ROMANS, a polite language formerly 
ſpoken at the court of France, in contradiſ- 
tinction to the Walloon language. 

ROME (Roma, L. which ſome derive of 
Papa, Gr. ftrength, power, Cc. others of 
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light, Se. but others of Romulys) a city of 
taly. 
ROME Seot, was an annual tribute of a 
penny for every family paid 1 ſee of Rome, 
at the feaſt of St. Peter ad wikcula, i. e. on 
the firit of Auguſt. 

This was firſt granted by Ja, as ſome ſay, 


er by Ina, king of the Ve Saxons, as others | 


fay ; who being on a pilgrimage, and at Rome, 
A. D. 725, gave it as an alms, This tribute 
amounted to 300 marks and a noble a year. 
Our anceſtors did frequently complain of this 
mark of. ſlavery to the church of Rome, as 
a burden and a ſcandal to the Englih nation. 
And in the time of king Edward III. it was 
forbidden to be paid, tho” the parliament had 
complained of it as a grievance, A. D. 1206, 
in the time of king Fobn, King Henry VIII. 
abrogated it, but it was ſervilely reſtored by 
queen Mary ; but at laſt utterly aboliſhed by 


queen Elizabeth, 
ROMPEE (in Heraldry) fo 
they call a chevron, when it is 


eth a chevron Rempee, beteveen 

three mullets, Or, by the name of 
T. | 

' ROOD (of Land) a quantity equal to the 

Fourth part of an acre, and containing 40 


uare perches or poles, ; 
7170 ROOK one, to wipe one of his ms. 


"ROOKERY, a place where rooks haunt 
er reſide. | | 
ROOMINESS (of numicg and neyre, 
Sax,) large neſs of place. 3 
A ROOT (radix, 'L. roed, Dan.) that 
part of a plant, &c. that extends itſelf down- 
wards, that imbibes the juices of the earth, 
and tranſmits them to other parts for their 
nutrition; alſo the original of a thing or mat - 
ter, or by which it naturally draws in its 
nouriſhment. | 
ROOT (in Mathemat.) a number or quan- 
tity which is multiply'd by itſelf, or conſi- 
dered as the baſis or foundation of a higher 
power. 
ROOT of an equation (in Algebra) is the 
value of an unknown quantity in.an equation. 
To ROOT. 1. To fix deep in the earth, 
When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 
And rooted foreſts fly betore their rage, 
At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. 
3 Dryden. 
Where the impetnous tarrent ruſhing down 
Huge craggy ſtones, and rooted trees had 
. thrown, 
They left their courſers. 
Dryden's Æneit. 
2. To impreſs deeply. 
The great important end that God deſigns 
it for, the government of mankind, ſuſh- 
eicntly ſhews the neceſlity of its being deeply 


borne of this figure, He bear- | 
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ger of being torn an extraordinary { 
cate, to extirpate. 
The royal huſbandman appear ' d, 
And plough'd, and ſow' d, and till'd; 
Tho thorns he rooted out, the rubbiſh elear d 
And bleſt th' obedient field. , 


1 Dryden, 
4. To deſtroy, to baniſh. 
Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heay'n, 
2 Milton. 
In vain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe 
If conſcience roots up all our inward peace. ? 
of * Granville. 
L (in Botany) ſmall roots of 
plants. | 

Bolt-ROPE (with Marin.) a rope wherei 
Foy nay kr 3 

Buoy-ROPE, a rope tied to the buoy at 
one end, and to the anchor's flook at the other, 

Cat-ROPE, a rope for haling in the cat, 

Cheſt ROPE 7 a rope added to the boat 

Gueſt ROPE & rope, when towed at the 
ſhip's ſtern, to keep her from ſheering. 

Entring-ROPE, a rope belonging to the 
 entring ladder to hold by. 

eer ROPE, a piece of a hawſer, made 
faſt to the main-yard and fore- yard, cloſe to 
the ties, &c. to ſuccour the. ties, by helping 
to hoiſe up the yards, Sc. that, if the ties 
ſhould break, they may hold up the mag, 

Keel ROPE, a hair rope, which runs be- 
between the keelſon, and the keel of the 
ſhip, to clear the limber-holes, choaked up 
with ballaſt, Cc. 

Preventer ROPE, a rope over the ramhead, 
if one part of the tie ſhould break, to prevent 
the other part from running thro' the ram- 
head, and endangering the yard, | 

Running ROPES (in a Ship) are thoſe 
which run on blocks and ſhivers, 

Standing ROPES (in a Ship) the ſhrouds 
and ſtays. 

Top-ROPES, thoſe wherewith they ſet or 
ſtrike the main or fore · top maſts. 

' ROPE Veed, an herb. 

ROPISHNESS (ipoken of liquors) the 
thick, clammy quality. 5 

RORA'TION, a falling of dew, L. 

RORVFEROUS Du#us (with 1 « 
veſſel ariſing about the kidney, on the le 
fide, which aſcends along the chef, and ends 
at the ſubclavian vein, on the left ſide, the 
uſe of which is to convey the juices call 
Chyle and Lympba, from the lower parts te 
the heart, called alſo Ducvus Chiliferus, L. 

RORI'GENOUS (rorigenus, L.) produced 
of dew. G 

RORIFLUOUS {rorifluus, L.) flowing 
with due. 

ROS (according to Galen) is a third fort of 
moiſture, whereby the parts of animal bodies 
are nouriſhed, and is contained in all the wy 


rooted in the heart, and put beyond the dan- | 
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the parts 
of 


id the role became a ſymbel of filence, 


« an animal, like a' certain dew ſprinkled ] 
th . . 
VP OSAICEOUS (roſaceus, L.) of the roſe 


* % 'SADE, by ae made of pounded al- 

nds, milk and ſugar. | 
"ROSARY (in the church of Rome) an of- 
fice compoſed of 5 or 15 tens of beads (each 
of the tens beginning with a Pater noſter) as 
a direction for the ſupplicants in ſaying fo 
many Ave Maria's. 

This number of Ave Maria's, is ſaid in 
commemoration of the 5 Joyful, 5 affficting, 
and 5 glorious myſteries, ſaid to be communi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. 

The 5 joyful. myſteries are made to be the 
Annunciation; ber wiſitation of Elizabeth ; 
the birth of our Saviour ; ber purification ; and 
eur Savieur's diſputing with the doctors in the 
temple, 

15. 5 affhcting Myſteries are, our Savi- 
our's agony in the garden; neg, "ap ook, 
bis being crowned with Therns ; bis bearing 
the weight of the Croſs; and bis Crucifixion. 

The 5 glorious Myſteries are, our Saviour's 
Reſurrection, bis Aſcenſion, the deſcent of the 
Holy Gboſt, bis glorification in Heaven, and 
the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary» 

St. Dominick is ſaid to be the author of 
this devotion, who, as they pretend, was en- 
couraged to it by an apparition of the Virgin 
Mary ro him. 

RO'SEATE, (of roſeus, L.) ſcented with, 

or ſmelling of roſes. 
. ROSE (Emblematically) repreſents the 
momentary and fickle ſtate of man's life, 
the frailty and inconſtancy of which is ſuch, 
that we are no ſooner born into the world, 
but we preſently begin to leave it; and as the 
delectable beauty and redolence of ſmell of 
this flower does ſuddenly fade and periſh, fo 
the life of man, his beauty, ſtrength and 
worldly eftate, are ſo mutable, weak and 
momentary, that often the ſame day he 
flouriſhes moſt, he dies. | 

ROSE (in Arcbitecture) the figure of a roſe 
in ſculpture, chiefly uſed in frizes, corniches, 
vaults of churches, and particularly in the 
middle of each face of the Corinthian Abacus, 
and alſo in the ſpaces between modillions, 
under the plafonds of corniches, 

Under the ROSE (ſub roſa, L.) a phraſe 
made uſe of to denote ſecreſy, which is ſaid 
to have had this original. There is, among 
the ancients, a tradition that the Ged of Love 
made a very beautiful Roſe, the firſt that had 
been known to Harpocrates, the god of fi- 
lence, and gave it him to engage him not to 
diſcover any of the intrigues of his mother 

enus, Hence proceeded a cuſtom to place 
a Roſe in the rooms where they met for mirth 
and diyer tiſement, to intimate, that under the 
aſſurance thereof they might lay aſide all 
conſtraint and ſpeak what they pleaſed, and 


[ 


| 


RO 
ROSSEL'LY Land, light land. 
ROS'TRA, a part of the Roman Forum: 
wherein orations, pleadings, and funeral ha- 
rangues, Cc. were delivered. 


ROSY (reſeus, L.) reſembling a roſe in 
bloom, beauty, colour, or fragrance, 


When the roſy fing red morning fair, 


Weary of aged Tithon's ſaffron bed, 
Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air. 
Fai ry Y Queens 
A ſmile that glow'd 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. | 
Faireft blofſom ! do not ſlight 


That age, which you may know ſo ſoon ; 


The roſy morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon, 
The roſy fing*red morn appears, 
And from her mantle ſhakes her tears, 
In promiſe of a glorious day. 

|  Dryden's Albion, 
As Theſſalian ſeeds the race adorn, 
So roſy colour'd Helen is the pride 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beſide, 
While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou hat, my dear, undoubted right, 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt, 

| "7 : Prior. 

ROSYCRU'LIANS, g. 4. brothers of the 
Roſy Croſs. Their chief was a German gen- 
tleman educated in a monaſtery, where hav- 
ing learned the languages, he travelled to the 
holy land, Anno 1378, and being at Damaſcus, 
and falling fick, he had the converſation of 
ſome Arabs and other oriental philoſophers, 
by whom he is ſuppoſed to be initiated into 
this myRerious art. At his return into Ger- 
many he formed a ſociety, and communicated 


Waller 


to them the ſecrets he had brought with him 
out of the Faſt, and died Anno 1484. 


A ſect or cabal of hermetical philoſophers 
who bound themſelves together by a ſolemn 
ſecret, which they ſwore inviolably to obſerve, 
and obliged themſelves, at their admiſſion 


into the order, to a ſtrict obſervance of cer 


tain eſtabliſhed rules, 

They pretended to know all ſciences, and 
eſpecially medicine, of which they publiſhed 
themſelves the reſtorers ; they alſo pretended 
to be maſters of abundance of important ſe- 
crets ; and among others that of the Philo- 
ſopher's Stone ; all which they affirmed they 
had received by tradition from the ancient 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi and Gymno- 
ſopbiſts. | 


They pretended to protract the period of 


human lite by means of certain zs/irems, and 
even to reſtore youth, 


They pretended to know all things; they 


are alſo called the invi/ible Brothers, becaule 
they have made no appearance, but * 
themi- 
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hemſelves ineog. for ſeveral years, | 
This acer is frequently fignified y — 
letters F. R. C. Fratres Roris Cofti, it being 
pretended that the matter of the Philoſophers 
Stone is dew, concocted and exhaled. 
To ROT (notan, Sax. rotten, Dut,) to 


putrify, to loſe the coheſion of its parts. 


From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
Shakef. 


"ROT-GUT, very ſmall beer, or poor or- 
dinary liquor. r - 

ROTA (in _— a court or juriſdiction 
at Rome, compoſed of 12 prelates, who judge 
by appeal all matters eccleſiaſtical and civil, 


'ariſing between the clergy ; it is compoſed of 


ns of divers nations, whereof there are 
eight Italians, three Romans, one Tuſcan, one 
Milaneſe, one Polander, one Ferareſe, one 
Venetian, one Frenchman, two Spaniards and 
one German. 

They are called Auditors of. the. Rota, they 
have great privileges, and wear a violet co- 
Joured robe, and a band of the ſame colour 
about their hats, 

ROTA Ariftotelica ( Ariftotle's wheel, ſo 
called becauſe ſaid to be firſt taken notice of 
by Ariſtotle) a celebrated problem in mecha- 
nicks, founded on the motion of a wheel a- 
bout its axis. 

The difficulty is this; while a circle makes 
a revolution on its centre, advancing at the 
ſame time in a right line along a plane: it 
deſcribes on that plane, a right line equal to 
its circumference, 

Now if this circle, which we may call the 
deferent, carry with it another ſmaller circle 
concentrick with it, and which has no mo- 
tion, but what it receives from the deferent, 
which is the caſe of a nave of a coach 
wheel, carried along by the wheel; this lit- 
tle circle or nave will deſcribe a line in the 
time of revolution, equal not to its own cir- 
ceumference, but to that of the wheel, for 
that its centre advances in a right line, as 
faſt as that of the wheel does; as being in 
reality the ſame therewith, 

The matter of fact is certain: but how 
it ſhould be ſeems a myſtery. it is obvious 
that the wheel advancing, during the revo- 
lution, muſt deſcribe a right line equal to its 
circumference; but how ſhould the nave, 


line ſo much greater than the circumference, 

This Problem has exerciſed the wits of 
many great mathematicians, who have given 
different ſolutions 3 but none of which are 
ſatisfactory. 

ROTA'RY, of or pertaining to a wheel; 
whirling or turning round, as a rotary motion. 

ROTATED (rotatus, L.) turned round 
like a wheel. 

ROTA*TION (in Geom.) the circumvo- 
lution of a {urface, round an immoveable line, 


that revolves like the wheel, deſcribe a right | 


=o 


and firm 


* 
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| - ROTATION (with 4er.) the aAion of 


the muſcles, call'd rotatores; or the motion 
rhey give to the parts to which they are af. 


The ROTON DA in Rome (of rotun- 

RO TUN DO dus, L. round) was 
anciently 72 the Pantheon, becauſe dedi- 
cated to all the gods. It is a great m 
vault 140 feet high, and as many "we 
having a hole open at the top of nine or ten 
feet diameter, which, at this day, ſtands a bold 
piece of architecture, altho' it js 
open at the top, and hath not had for many 
years pillars to bear up its roof. There are 
now lying along on the ground, but on the 
outſide of this ſtructure, thirteen of its co. 
lumns, each of them being all of one piece, 
fix feet in diameter, and 53 feet in height, 
This fabrick Pliny, in his time, accounted 
one of the rareſt wonders then extant, 

ROT'TENNESS (poeneppe; of nozan, 
Sax. or rotten, Du.) putrifiedneſs, or being 
infected with the rot. 
ROT LA, i. e. a little wheel (in Ana. 
fony) the bone of the knee-pan, L. 

OT/'ULUS Wintonie, a roll containing 

an exact ſurvey of all England,” 

ROTUNDIFO'LIOUS (in Botan. Writ.) 
which has round leaves. 

ROTUND'NESS (rotunditas, L. rotuns 
dite, F 9 roundneſs. 

To ROVE (roffver, Daniſh, to range for 
plundet) to ramble ; to range; to wander, 


Thou'ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars ſurfeits, to go rove with one 
That's yet unbruis'd. 

"ny | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Faultleſs thou dropt from his unerring kill, 
With the bare power to ſin, ſince free of will; 
Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous 


ve, 8 
For who has power to walk, has power to 
robe. Ar butbnet, 
If we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of 
w — | habi 
e procure an unattentive habit, 
Matti. 
I view'd th* effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
Which kindled by th* imperious queen of 


love, 
Cdnſtrain'd me from my native realm to 
rode. Pope. 


To ROVE, to wander over. 


Roving the field, I chanc'd 
A goodly tree far diſtant to behold, 


Loaden with fruit of faireſt colours- 
| Milton, 


Chacina, as the town ſhe rov'd, 
A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, ſhe lov'd. 
Cay. 
ROVER. 1. A wanderer; 2 ranger 
2+ A. fickle inconſtant man. 3» A robber; 
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v'd. 


Cay. 


ranger. 


robber 
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a "pirate, 4. At rovers; without any parti- 

Jar aim. | 
*F ROUGH'/NESS (hywpneppe, Sax) une- 
yenneſs, is that which by the inequality of 
its parts is diſagreeable to the touch; hairineſe, 

iſtlineſs, &c. CR 
T To ROUND a Horſe (in Horſemanſhip) is a 
general expreſſion for all forts of manage upon 
rounds: ſo that to round a horſe upon a trot, 
gallop, or otherwiſe, is to make him carry 
his ſhoulders and his haunches compactly or 
roundly, 4 a — or * cirele, 

ithout traverſing or beating to a ſide. 

ROUNDINESS (rondeur, F. rotundias, L.) 

round form. 

N ROUNDEL 7 a ſorg beginning and end- 

ROUN'/DO ing with the ſame ſen- 
tence, 6 2 9 turns * again to the 
firſt verſe, and then goes round. 

To ROUND (arrondir, F.) to go round. 
Milton, N 

ROUNDING, encompaſſing round. 
Milton. . ; 

To ROUND in the Ear (prob. of puman, 
Sax. to mutter) to chide a perſon ſharply. 

ROUND Top (of a Ship) is a round frame 
of boards, lying upon the croſs trees, near 
the head of the maſt, where the men may 
ſand to furl and looſe the top-ſails, Sc. 

ROUND- Splice (with Mariners) is when 
a rope's end is ſo let into another, that they 
ſhall be as firm as if they were but one rope. 

ROUT (in a Law Senſe) an aſſembly or 
—— of three or _ 5 1 yon 

orcibly to commit an unlawful a tho” 
they do not perform it. 0 

ROUT of an Army (deroute, F.) the diſ- 
comfiture. 

To ROUT an Arny, is to diſcomfit or put 
: 3 (of no pan, Sax.) to pull 

ROW EL. (in a Ship) is a round piece of | 
wood or iron, wherein the whip goes, being 
mow — _ oo _ it mo carry over 

: whip the eaſier from fide to fide, 

SOWEY, over-rank, or ſtrong, ſaid of 
corn or graſs, 

ROYV/AL Antler (with Hunters) the third 
branch of the horn of a bart or buck, which 
hy rim teu the rear or main horn, above 
tne bezantler. 

ROYAL Army, is an army marching with 
vary cannon, capable of beſieging a ſtrong, 
well tortified city. 

| ROYAL Crown of England, 
is clos'd by ſemicircles cf gold, 
meeting at the monde or globe 
on which the croſs ſtands, 
and thoſe ſemicircles adorned 
with croſſes and flower de Lis, 
the whole imbelliſh'd with precious ſtones. 
A ROYAL Fiſhes, whales and ſturgeon*, 
which ſome add porpoiſes z which are the 
king's, by his prerogative, when caſt on 
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ROY/ALNESS (reyaure, F. regalitas, L. ) 
royalty. | 9 | 

ROY'ALTIES, the royal rights or pre- 
rogatives of a king or queen; which the Ci- 
vilians reckon to be fix in number, viz. the 
power of judicature, the power of life and ' 
death, of war and peace, of levying taxes; 
the goods that have no owners, as waifs, 
firays, Fc. and the coinage of money, 

The Enfigns of ROY'ALTY (in Great 
Britain) ate the crown, ſcepter, and dove, 
croſs, St, Edward's ftaff, four different forts 
of ſwords, the orb and croſs, &c. uſed at 
coronations, 

To ROUZE @ Hart (Hunting Phraſe) is 
to raiſe him from his harbour, | 

7% ROUZE a Hawſer, &c, (Sea Phraſe) 
is to hale in that part of it which lies ſlack 
in the water, 

To ROUZE (in Falconry) is ſaid of a hawk 
when he lifts up and ſhakes himſelf. 

A ROUZ/ING Lie, a whiſking great one. 

A RUB'BER (of reiben, Teut.) one that 
rubs, or a rubbing-bruſh, : 

RUBEO'LA (with Phyſicians) a ſort of 
ſmall pox or meaſles. 

RU'BICAN Colour (of a Horſe) is a Bay, 
Sorrel," or Black, with a /igkt Grey or White 
upon the flanks; but fo, that the Grey or 
White is not predominant there. 
RUBICUNDUIUTY (rubicunditas, L.) red- 
neis. 

RU'BIED, tinQtured of the colour of a 


ruby, red. Milton, 
RUBIGINO'SE (rubiginoſus, L.) ruſ- 
RUBI'GINOQUS S ty. 


RUBI'GO (with Betar:if/s) mildew, a diſ- 
eaſe that happens to plants, and proceeds from 
a dewy moiſture, Which falling upon them, 
and not being drawn up by the heat of the 
ſun, by its ſharpneſs, gnaws and cortupts the 
inward ſubſtance of plants, L. 

RU BRICK (in the Canen Law) a title 
or article in the ancient law-bcoks, ſo called, 
becauſe anciently written, as the titles of the 
chapters in our ancient bibies are, in red let. 
ters, 

RU/BY (rubis, F. of rubere, L. to be red) 
the moſt valuable of precious ſtones, next to 
the diamond; and, when perfectly beautiful, 
nothing inferior. | 

RUBY (in Heraldry) being red, is uſed for 
gules, by thoſe who blazon the arms of the 
prime nobility by precious ſtones, inſtead of 
metals and colours. 

RUCTA'TION (with Phyfc.) belching, 
a depraved motion of the ſtomach, cauſed by 
an efferveſcence there, by vapours and flatu- 
lent matter are ſent out of the mouth. 

RUD!/DER- Rzpe, a rope let through the 
ſtern-poſt, and the head of the rudder 3 ſo 
that both ends may be ſpliced or faſtened to- 
gether. The uſe of this rope is to ſave the 
rudder, if it ſhould be tern off from the irons 


by any accident, | 
Uu n RUDDER- 
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RUDDER- Lens (of a Ship) the cheeks of RU'GITUS (with Phyſ.) an efferveſ; 
that iron, whereof the pintle is part, which of Chyle, and 2 blood, "nag 


is faſtened and nail'd down upon the rake of | by wind and ſeveral other motions, excited 1 
the rudder. in the guts, roll up and down the excrements, Tu 
RUD'DINESS (nudunerre, Sax.) freſh- | when there is no eaſy vent upwards or down. th 
colouredneſs. ; wards, L, . co! 
'RUDDY (nudu, Sax.) 1. Approaching | RUGOSE'/NESS (of rugeſur, L.) rough- ch 
to redneſs ; pale red. | I nels, fulneſs of wrinkles, plaits, or furcows, to 
We may ſee the old man in a morning, Se. : 1 
Luſty as health, come ruddy to the field, RUIN (ruixe, F. ruina, L.) 1. The fall 
And there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant or deſtruction of cities or edifices, 2. The 
To o'ertake time, and bring back youth | remains of buidings demoliſhed, " 1 
| again, Ot⁊uay. The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, = 
New leaves on ey'ry bough were ſeen ; And one promiſcuous ruin cover all ; the 
Sc me raddy colour d, ſome of lighter green. Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 
Dryden, The place, where once the very ruins lay. 8 

| | | Addiſon, | 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear; | : ſon 
cuddle ike lios their freak 1 | Judah ſhall fall, oppreſs'd by grief and ſhame, lou 
—:: .. Dryden And men ſhall from her ruins know her fame» { 
Ceres, in her prime Prior, tue 
Seems fertile, and with ruddieff freight be. Such a fool was never found, 2 
deckt. Philips, Maar . d a — to =" — 
a nly ro have the ruins made 
10 ——4 deren. = oy only Materials tor a houſe decay d. Sift, = 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, EA ; loſs of happineſs or ſortune; F 

Plain without pomp. Dryden, - | en: 


Thoſe whom God to ruin has deſign'd, 

| He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind, 
Dryden, 

To RUIN (ruiner, F.) 1. To ſubvert, 


RUDE ( newve, Sax. rudis, L.) 1. Rough, 
ſavage, coarſe of manners, uncivil, brutal, 


Ruffian, let go that rude, uncivil touch ; 


Thou friend of an ill faſhion, Shakeſ. to demoliſh. 
You can with fingle look inflame A nation loving gol 7 
g gold muſt rule this place 
The coldeſt breaſt, the rudgſ tame. Our temples ruin, and our rites deface, 
. Dryden, 


1 (raderarius, L.) belonging 2. To deftroy ; to deprive of felicity or fors 
RU/DIMENTS (rudiment, F. of rudimen- | tune: 

tum, of rudis, L. ignorant) the firſt elements, Diſpoſe — of the ſword and gown, 

principles or grounds of any art or ſcience ; Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown, 

ſo called, becauſe thoſe that firſt come to be Dryden, 


inſtructed, are ſuppoſed to be Rudes, i. e. al- To RU'INATE (ruinatum, L.) to ruin, 
together ignorant. .or bring to ruin. 

RUDEN/TURE (in Arebitect.) the figure | RUINA'TION, deſtruction, ruin, 
of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain, and ſome- } RU/INQUSNESS (of pour ee a rui- 
times carved, wherewith the flutings of co- | nous, or ruinating faculty or tate. 
lumss are frequently filled up. RULE (regula, L.) a certain maxim, 

RUDERA'TION (in Architect.) the lay- | canon, or precept, to be obſerved in any art 
ing of a pavement with pebbles er little ſtones, | or ſcience, law, or principle to go by; a ſta- 
L. | tute or decree of a religious order; ſway ct 

RUE'FULNESS (of neoppian, Sax.) ſor - command. | 

| rowfulneſs, repentance. RUMB (in Navigation) the courle 

RUEL'LE (of rue, F. a ſtreet) a little RHUMB F of a ſhip, f. e. the angle 
& ſtreet, It is of late brought into uſe among | which ſhe makes in her ſailing with the me- 
if us, to ſignify an Alcove, or other genteel | ridian of the place ſhe is in; alſo one point 
i apartment, where the ladies receive viſits ei- | of the mariner's compaſs, or 11 degrees and 


ther in bed or up. KP x 4th, viz. the 32 part of the circumference 
RUFF, a bird, which in fighting raifes up | of the horizon. 


its feathers like a double ruff, | RUMI'A (among the Romans) 3 

RUF'FLES, a ſort of ornaments of linnen RUMIL'LA deity invoked to take 
or lace, worn on the arms of men and wo- RUMUNA 5 care of their ſucking 
men. children, to whom they offered ſacrifice of 


 RUG/GEDNESS (of hnuhze, Sax.) | milk and water, mix'd with honey. 
* roughneſs, unevenneſs. RUMINA'TION, a chewing the cud, Sc 
| - natur 
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| 4s natural motion of the ſtomach, &c. mu- 


tually relieving one another, by which means 
the food that was eaten haſtily at firſt, is 
convey'd back to the mouth again, and there 
chew'd and ſwallow'd down a ſecond time, 
to the great advantage of the creature, 

To RUM'MAGE (in a Fig:rative Senſe) 
is to rake into, or to ſearch narrowly. 

To RUIMOUR, to tell abroad. 5 
RUN of a Ship (Sea- Term) is that part 
of her hull under watet, which comes nar- 
rower by degrees from the floor - timbers to 
the ſtern- poſt. — 

Good-RUN (Sea-Term) a ſhip is ſaid to 
have a good run, when ſhe comes off hand- 
ſomely by degrees, and her tuck lying not too 


low. 

Bad- RUN (Sea- Term) is when a ſhip's 
tuck lies tco low, ſo that it hinders the paſ- 
ſage of the water towards the rudder, ſo that 
ſhe cannot Rteer well, nor make any good 
way thro' the ſea, but will Kill be falling to 
the leeward. | 

RUNG Heads (of a Ship) the heads of the 
ground timbers, which are made a little bend- 


ing, or where they begin to compaſs, and - 


that dire& the mould or ſweep of the futtocks 
and naval-timbers. 

RUNIC Language, that of the Goths, 
Danes, and other ancient northern nations 
but this is more frequently called Sclavonic. 
Some imagine it was called Runic, as being 
myſterious and ſcientifical, like the Egyptian 
hieroglyphicks. ; 

RUN'NET the maw of a calf, or an 

RENNET acid juice found in the 
ſtomachs of calves, that have fed on nothing 
but milk; and are Killed before the digeſtion 
be perfected, commonly uſed in turning milk, 
to be made into cheeſe-curds. 

RUP'TUR E-Mort, an herb. 

RURALHITY 


RURALNESS try-likeneſs, clown- 
iſhneſs. 

RURIC'OLIST (ruricola, L.) an huſband - 
man. 


RURI'GENOUS (zurigena, L.) born or 
dwelling in the country, 

RUSHINESS (of hire, Sax. a ruſh) a 
being full of or having ruſhes. 

RUSINA, a heathen deity, ſuppos'd to 
be a rural or country goddeſs, who preſided 


over all the labours and all the divertiſements 
of the country. 


RUSTVCITY 
_ RUS'TICALNESS 
iſhneſs, violentneſs. 
_ RUS'TICI (in ant. Writs) the clowns or 
inferior tenants, who held lands and cottages, 
by doing the fervice of ploughing, and other 
laborious ſervices in huſbandry for their lord. 
RUS!ITICK Gods, thoſe who preſided over 
agriculture ;z country deities, | 
RUSTICK (in Archite#.) a method of 
ding in imitation of nature, rather than 


(ruſticitas, L. ruſ- 
ticite, F.) clown- 


| 
(of ruralis, L.) coun- 


BA 


according to art; the columns are encom » 
paſſed with frequent cinctures. 

RUSTICK Went (Arcbitect.) is where 
ſtones of a building, inſtead of being ſmooth, 
are hatched or picked with the point of a 
hammer. 

RUSTICK Order, (Arcbitecture) an order 
with ruftick quoins, ruſtick work, &c. 

RUST'INESS ,(nopzignerpe, Sax.) the 
being ruſty. 

RUST/LING (hpipzlan, Sax.) making 
a noiſe, as armour and new garments do. 

* (Hoyrig, Sax.) covered with 
ruſt. 


RU'SY, full of ſtratagems, and devices; 
ſubtle, crafty, 


16,9 
the figure, 

RU'TA (in Botany) rue, L. 

RUTHFUL (nud zul, Sax.) pitiful, com- 
paſſionate. | : 

RUTH'FULNESS (nud pulne ye, Sax.) 
compaſſionateneſs. 

RUT TIER (an vieux routier, F.) an old 
bea ten ſoldier. 

RUT/TING (with Hunters) ſignifies a hart 
or buck going to couple or ingender. 

RY, a ſhore, coaſt, ſtrand, or bank of the 
ſea, Brit, | 

RY'AL, a piece of gold coin, which in 
the time of king Henry VI. was current for 


10s. under Henry VIII. for 11s. 3d. and in 
queen Elizabeth's time for 155, 


RUSTRE! (in Heraldry) is 
exactly the ſame ſquare figure 
as the maſcle, only the ruſtte 
is pierced round, whereas the 
maſcle is pierced ſquare, as in 


S 


ſs, Rom. S ſs, Ital. 8 Yo Sax. S 18. 
Old Engliſh, 2 > 8, Gr. are the eight- 


teenth letters in order of the alphabet, D the 
firteenth, and V the twenty firſt of the He- 


brew . 


S (une efje, or, 8, F.) an iron bar like an 


8, is loſt, and may be termed a liquid in 
the words Iſle, land, Viſcount, $ ſounds 
like 2 in Chaiſe, Praiſe, &c. and 2 like ſin 
rave. Along f muſt never be placed at the 
end of a word, as maintain, nor a ſhort s in 
the middle of a word, as consprres. 

SS, in the title-pages of books, often ſtand 
for Socius, L, a companion or member, or 
Societatis, of the company. 

S, among the ancients, was a numerical 
letter, and ſignified 7. 

S (in books of Navigation) ſtands for 
ſouth, 

SABAITES, an ancient heatheniſh ſe& of 
the ancient Chaldeans, of which the learned 


| J ev Rabbi, Mai monedes, gives us this ac - 
* 


Uuu2z court, 


S A 
count, that Abrabam was educated in their | 
religion, and owned no other deity but the 
ſun and ftars 3 but that Abrabam at length 
ſtrongly oppoſed this ſuperſtition, and aſſert- 
31g one only God, the author of the univerſe, 
and who governed all things by his provi- 
dence, ; 
The Sabaites oppos'd the Magians, which 
were fire worſhippers, and fancied the planets 
to be the habitations of the gods; and the 
planets being ſometimes out of fight, they 
made images in repreſentation of them, to 
which they paid adoration in their abſence, 
SABA'SIA (ca%2a, Gr,) nocturnal my- 
ſteries celebrated by tlie Greeks, in honour of 
Jupiter Sabazius, into which all that were 
Initiated, bad a golden ſerpent put in at their 
breaſts,” and taken out at the lower part of 
their garments, in commemoration ot Fupi- 
ter's raviſhing Proſerpina, in the form of a 
ſerpent. 
SABAOTH 7 (an Hebrew word fignify- 
SABBATH., F ing re, ſabbat, F. ſabatum, 
L.) 1. A day appointed by God among the 
Jews, and from them eſtabliſhed among 
Chriſtians, for publick worſhip 3 the ſeventh 
day ſet apart from works of labour, to be 
employed in piety. 


Here ev*ry day was ſabbath; only free 
From hours of pray*r, for hours of charity, 
Such as the Jeros from ſervile toil releaſt, 
Where works of mercy weile a part of reſt : 
Such as bleſt angels exerciſe above, 
Vary'd with ſacred hymns and acts of love; 
Such ſabbaths as that one ſhe now enjoys, 
Ev'n that perpetual one, which ſhe employs: 
For ſuch viciflitudes in heav*n there are, 
In praiſe alternate, and alternate pray'r. 
Dryden, 


2. Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow, time of | 
reſt, 
Never any ſabbath of releaſe, 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. 
Daniel's C. War, 


Nor can his bleſſed ſoul look down from heav'n, 
Or break th' eternal ſabbath of his reſt, 
To fee her miſeries on earth, 

| Dryden. 


Peaceful ſſeep cut the ſabhath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in a life to come. 
Pope. 
SABBATH (of Pitches) a nocturnal aſ- 
ſerhbly, ſuppoſed to be held on Saturday, in 
which the devil is ſaid to appear in the ſhape 
of a goat, about which they make ſeveral 
dances and magick ceremonies. In order to 
prepare themſelves for this meeting, they take 
ſeveral ſoporifick drugs, after which they are 
fancied to fly up the chimney, and to be ſpi- 
rited or carried thro? the air, riding on a ſwitch 
to their ſabbath aſſembly, | 
SABBATHIANS (ſo called from one Sa- 


— 


baibeus, a Few, in the 4th century) he pre- 


3 
tending to be converted to Chriſtianity, way 
ordained 'a biſhop by Martianus, a Nowatian 
biſhop 3 and endeavouring to introduce the 
ewiſh cuſtoms and ceremonies among his 
ect, was deprived of that office, 
SABBAT!ICALNESS (of ſabbatigue, F. 


or ſabbaticus, L. of NAV Heb.) the being of 
the nature or qality of a ſabbath. 

SAB/BATUM (in Doomſday Book) peace 
or quiet, ; 

SABEANS. See Zabians, | 
SA'BLE (in Heraldry) fig. 
nifies black, as in the eſcut- 
cheon. Of the virtues and 
qualities of the ſou], it denotes 
ſimplicity, wiſdom, prudence, 
and honeſty ; of the planets, 
ſaturn ;z of the four elements, the earth; of 
metals, lead, and iron; of precious ſtones, 
the diamond; of trees, the olive; of birds, 
_ crow or raven; of the ages of men, the 
aſt, | 

SAB'ULOUSNESS (ſabulofitas, L.) ſan. 
dineſs, Sc. 

S ACEA, feſtiva's held by the Babyloniant, 
Kc. in honour of their god Anaitides; they 
were in the EZaft much the ſame as the Satur- 
nalia were at Rome, a feaſt for ſlaves, and 
one of the ceremonies of it was to chuſe a 
priſoner conderaned to death, and to allow 
him all the pleaſures and grat, fications he 
could wiſh, before he was carried to execu- 
tions 

SACCADE* (in the Manage) a violent 
check the cavalier gives his horſe, by draw- 
ing both the reins very ſuddenly ; a correc- 
tion uſed when the horſe bears too heavy on 
the hand. 

SACCOQ Benedito, a kind of Jinnen gar- 
ment of a yellow colour, with two eroſſes on 
it, and painted over with devils and flames, 
worn by perſons condemned (by the Sparniſo 
inquiſition) to be burned, as they go to exe- 
cution. 

SACCO'PHORI (Toaxxo$3o;, of canνν, 
a ſack, and pte, Gr. I bear) an ancient lect, 
ſo called on account of their wearing of ſack- 
cloth, and affecting a great deal of auſterity 
and penance. 

SAC!CULUS, a little bag or purſe, a ſat- 
chel, L. | 

SACERDO/T ALNESS (of ſacerdotal, F. 
ſacerdotalis, L.) prieſtlineſs, or likeneſs ta ⁊ 
prieſt. 

SACRAMENTA/RIUM, an ancient church 
book, comprehending all the prayers and ce- 
remonies practiſed at the celebration of the 
ſacraments, L. 

SA'CREDNESS (of ſacer, L. ſaintete, F. 
ſarctitas, L.) holineſs. 

SACRIC'OLIST (ſacricola, L.) a devout 
worſhipper. 5 : 

To SACRIFICE (ſacrificer, F. ſacrifice, L. 
1. To offer to heaven; to immolate- f 
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Alarbus* limbs are lopt, 
d jntrails feed the ſacrificing fire. 
= Shakeſ. Fer, Andron. 
This blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries 
To me for juſtice. 
Shakeſpear*s Richard III. 
Men from the herd or flock 
Of ſacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. 
Milton., 


2. To deſtroy or give up for the ſake of ſome- 
thing elſe. 

"Tis a ſad contemplation that we ſhould 
ſacrifice the peace of the church to a little 
vain curioſity. Decay of Piety. 

The breach of this rule, to do as one 
would be done to, would be contrary to that 


intereſt men ſacrifice to when they break it, 
| Locke, 


Syphax loves you, and would ſacrifice his 
life, nay more, his honour in your ſervice. 
Addiſon 


A great genius ſometimes ſacrifices ſound 
to ſenſe, Broome. 


3. To deſtroy, to kill: 4. to devote with 
loſs, 


Condemn'd to ſacrifice his childiſh years, 
To babbling ign'rance, and to empty fears. 
| Prior, 


SACRIFICE ( ſacrificium, of ſacra, holy 
things, and facio, L. to perform) an offering 
made to God on an altar, by a regular mini- 
niſter, as the payment of homage, c. 

Writers ſay, that the devils being enemies 
to God and his glory, from the malignity of 
their natures, were not content with the 
offerings of the fruits of the earth, and of 
all manner of creatures that were uſually ſa- 
crificed to them, but were ſo barbarous as to 
require human victims, viz, men and wo- 
men, to be butcher'd and burnt alive upon 
their altars. | | 

The Romans did ſometimes dedicate their 
young infants to the houſhold gods, the gods 
of the family. The Scythians, that inha- 
bited about that part called Taurica, were 
wont to ſacrifice to their Diana, all ſtrangers 
that came into their hands. Many damſels 
were beaten to death with bundles of rods at 
an altar of Bacchus in Arcadia. The Ger- 
mans and Cimbri were wont cruelly to torment 
men, and afterwards to ſacrifice them. The 
inhabitants of the moſt northern climates were 
wont to make a feaſt for their aged, and crown 
them with garlands, and afterwards caſt them 
down from an high rock into the ſea : and 
others threw them off the bridges into rivers z 
whence they were called Senes Depontani. 


And Cæſar, in his commentaries, relates, 


that the ancient Gauls uſed to dreſs up a hu ge 


ap made of branches of ozier, having 
lied it with living perſons, to burn it to their 


idols, The Egyptians, and inhabitants of 
{ 
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Paleſtine offered their own children to tha 
gods; and the Iſraelites themſelves ſo far imi- 
tated their barbarities, as to cauſe their chil- 
dren to paſs between two fires till they were 
miſerably ſcorched ; and they alſo ſhut them 
up in an hollow idol of braſs, called Moloch, 
made red hot, and while theſe innocent vic. 
tims were in this manner tormented, they 
ſounded trumpets, beat drums. &c. to drown 
their outcries. Thence the place was named 
Tophet, . e. a drum. And Abaz and Ma- 
naſſeb, kings of Fudea, were ſo wretched as 
to cauſe their own children to paſs thro* the 
fire to Moloch, | | 

In ſacrifices to idols, a choice of animals 
was made according to the diſpoſitions of 
their gods: for Mars is ſuppoſed to have loved 
no creatures, but ſuch as were furious and 
warlike, as the bull, Cc. and Neptune the 
bull and the horſe, The he-goat was dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, becauſe it is propenſe to 
ſpoil vineyards ; Ceres and Juno had cows of- 
fered in honour of them; Diana ſhe· goats; 
and Fanus kids, 

The ceremonies obſerved in their ſacrifices 
were theſe : they were carefully to obſerve 
if the victim had any blemiſh ; if fo, it was 
rejected, and another taken, and the prieſt 
took a lump of burnt corn and ſalt, and ſome- 
times meal mingled with ſalt, and threw it on 
the victim; and when they had killed the 
beaſt, they laid it on the fire, and thoſe that 
offered it held their hands upon it, and 
prayed with the prieſt, and then poured wine 
into the fire; if it were a Holacauſt, i. e. a 
whole burnt-offering, the whole was conſum'd 
in the flames: but if not, part of it was laid 
afide for the prieſts, and thoſe that offered it. 

Then they danced round the altar, finging 
hymns and ſongs in honour of the deity to 
whom it was offered. Theſe hymns conſiſted 
of three parts or ſtanza's; the firſt was ſung 
in turning from eaſt to weſt ; the other in 
turning from weſt to eaſt z and the third pait 
they ſung ſtanding before the altar. 

The. ſuperior gods had their altars in emi- 
nent places, and their temples built on ſuch 
high ground, that they might, without any 
impediment, receive the firſt rays of the riſ- 
ing ſun, The prieft wore a gown, either 
white or purple; and, before he approach'd 
the altar, waſh'd his hands in pure water, fan- 
cying that this waſhing cleans'd the ſoul, 
and rendered it acceptable to the gods, The 
prieſt then, having his head adorned with gar» 
lands and ribbons, led the beaſt, adorned in 
like manner, to the altar, being followed by 
a crowd of people, adorned with crowns 
made of ſuch trees as were ſuppoſed moſt ac- 
ceptable to the god. The victim ſtood by the 
altar a ſmall time, while the prieſt offered a 
ſet form of prayer to Janus and Veſta, anc 
then with a knife mark'd the beaſt from 
head to tail; and if it was any thing unruly, 
and willing to get away, they imagined it 
was 
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„In not acceptable to the god, and therefore 
procured another. After the performance of 
theſe and other ſuch like ceremonies, the 
prieſt laid on the head and back of the beaft 
the Mola Salſa, i. e. meal and ſalt mingled 
with frankincenſe, and after he and his aſ- 
ſiſtants had taſted of a cup of wine, he poured 
the reſt between the horns of the beaſt, and 
pulling a few hairs from the place, threw 
them into the fire; then the beaſt was ain, 
either by knocking down or cutting his throat, 
and flead ; then the ſouth-ſayer with a long 
Knife, turned the bowels up and down, for it 
was unlawful to touch them with his hands; 
and having made his obſervations, and given 
his judgment of them, they were preſented to 
the deity on a launce, or if to a ſea-god thrown 


ö 


into the waves; then the prieſt threw frank - 


incenſe into the fire with wine, and teok a 
art of every member which his miniſters 
d cut out intoa platter, and caſt them into 
the flames; and while they were burning, he 
and the offerers made prayers to the god, 
Holding their hands upon the altar, and after- 
wards retired with the aſſiſtants to feaſt upon 
the remaining part of the beaft, finging the 
praiſes of the deity, After they had eaten, 
they returned back to the altar, and caſt into 
the flames the morſels of meat that they had 
left, with the tongue and ſome wine, with 
thanks to the deity for the honour and ad- 
vantage of ſharing with him in the victim of- 
fered to him. 

To the ſuperior gods they prayed ſtanding, 
but to the infernal, ſitting. 

The gods of the air were adored with mu- 
Neal inſtruments, and melodious ſongs, more 
than the former. 

The ſea gods were worſhipped near the ſea, 
and the blood of the victim was poured into 
the ſalt water. 

The ſacrifices to the infernal deities were 
performed in the night, The beaſts were 


— 


black, and offered in ſome cave or dark place, 


except it were to Pluto. 
The nymphs and divinities of the field had 
milk, honey, and wine offered to them in 


their ſacrifice ; the male deities had uſually 


male beaſts offered to them, and the god- 
defſes females. 
SACRIFI'CIALNESS (of ſacrificialis, L.) 
the being of the nature of a ſacrifice. 
SACRILE'GIOUSNESS (of ſacrilege, F. 


of ſacrilægium, L.) ſacrilegious nature or qua- 


lity, or the ſtealing of ſacred things. 

SA'CRIST ( ſacriftarius, L.) a veſtry- 
keeper or ſexton. 

SACRIS'TY, the veſtry, the place where 

the veſſels and ornaments of the church were 
kept. 
To SAD'DLE (of ſadel, Brit. or Sadlian, 
Sax.) to put on a ſaddle ; alſo to embarraſs, 
as to ſaddle à cauſe; allo to furniſh, as to 
faadle a ſpit, | 


|; 


4 


| 


SA 
SAD'LERS are a com- 
pany of great antiquity z 
they were incorporated in 
the reign of king F4d- 
wward I, and confirmed by 
ſeveral ſucceeding kings: 
they conſiſt of a maſter, 
three wardens, 22 aſſiſ- 
tants, 65 on the livery, 
Sc. their livery fine is 10 J. 
Their arms are, Azure, a chevron, be. 
tween three ſaddles Or. Their ſupporters 
two horſes Argent, bridled Gules, bitted of 
the ſecond. The motto, Our truſt is in God. 
Their hall is near the weſt end of Cheap/ide, 
SADLY (from fad, etym. not known, 
I, Sorrowfully ; mournfully, 
My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie my affections; 
And with his ſpirit ſadly 1 ſurvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world, 
Shakeſp, H. IV. 
He griv'd, he wept, the fight an image 


brought 
Of his own filial love; a ſadly pleaſing 
thought, Dryden, 


He ſadly ſuffers in their grief, 
Out-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a faint, 
Dryden, 
2. Calamitonſly ; miſerably. 


We may at preſent eaſily ſee, and one day 
ſadly feel. South, 


SADNESS. 1. Sorrowfulneſs z moutn- 
fulneſs ; dejection of mind. 
The ſoul receives intelligence 
By her genius of the body's end, 
And ſo imparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe. 
Daniel's Civil War, 


And let us not be wanting to ourſelves, 
Left ſo ſevere and obſtinate a ſadneſs 
Tempt a new vengeance. 


Denham's 8 opby. 
If the ſubje& be mournful, let ev'ry thing in 
it have a ſtroke of ſadneſs. Dryden. 


SAD/DUCES (ſo called of P Zadoci) 
they obſerved the law, that they might enjoy 
the temporal bleſſings that it promiſed, and 
to eſcape the puniſhments it threatened again 


| its tranſgreſſors. 


They rejected all the Jes traditions, and 
abſolutely denied fatality, aſſerting that it 
was impoſſible for God to do any evil, and 
that he did not regard what men did, con- 
cluding it was wholly in the will of man to 
do either good or evil. There was an itre- 
concileable hatred between them and the 
Phariſees. | 

SAD'DUCISM, the principles and doc- 
trines of the Sadduces. They allowed no 


books of the ſcripture, but the five books 


of Moſes ; they denied the being of * 


| Hharpneſs of wit, quickneſs 


SA 
und ſpicits, the immorality of the ſoul, and 
the re ſurrection of the body, 
SAFE-Guard, a ſort of ugh cv or up- 
riding-garment, worn women, 
res AFEINESS (of ſauve, F. ſafe) ſafety, 
urit . 
ex and Preſervation (in Hieroglypb.) 
were repreſented by the Ichneumon. 
SAFIRON of Mars (with Chymiſts) ſaf- 
fron of ſteel, ſo called from its red eolour. 
SAGATHEE!', a flight woollen ftuff, 
being a kind of rateen or ſerge, ſometimes 
mixed with a little ilk, 
SAG A!1CIOUSNESS (ſapacitas, I..) 


apprehenſion, 
&c. | 

SAGA'CITY (Hieroglypb.) was repreſen - 
ted by a dog's head. 

SAG DA (O Chald.) a kind of gem 


about the fize of a bean, of a leek-green 
colour, which attracts wood, as amber does 


ſtraws, a load-ſtone, iron, &c. 


SAGITTA'RIUS (whoſe characteriſtick 


is &) by aſtrologers called a maſculine, 
cholerick, and diurnal fign, by nature hot and 
dry, of the fiery triplicity, and is repreſent- 
ed on a celeſtial globe by the figure of an 


archers ; 

SAIL'ETTES (near Daupbine in France) 
a Chartreux convent of ladies of quality, the 
nuns of which make profeſſion of their rule, 
before the biſhop of Grenoble, and when they 
make their vow, they preſent themſelves 
before him; with wax tapers in their hands, 
adorned with the eſcutcheons of their families, 
and the biſhop puts a ring on their finger and 
a crown on their heads, like to that which is 
given to the daughters of France. 

SAILS, the vane of windmills, or the 
arms, whereby the wind has its effect on 
them. 

SAINT ( ſaint, F. ſanctus, L.) a perſon 
eminent for piety and virtue. 

By thy example kings are taught to ſway, 

Heroes to fight, and ſaints may learn to 

pray. Granville. 
So unaffected, fo compos d a mind; 
So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin'd, 
Heav'n, as its pureſt gold, by tortures try d; 
The ſaint ſuſtain'dit, but the woman dy'd. 
F P opts 

To SAINT, to number among ſaints ; to 
reckon among ſaints by a publick decree ; to 
canonize. | 

Axe not the principles of thoſe wretches 
fill owned, and their perſons ſainted, by a 
race of men of the ſame ſtamp ? 

South, 
Thy place is here, ſad fiſter, come away: 
Once, _—_ thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and 
pray'd; 
Love's victim then, though now a ſainted 
maid, 7-0 


N 


| 


L 
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: To SAINT, to act with a ſhew of 
piety, 
Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſaint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. 
P ope. 

SAINTED. 1. Holy; pious; virtuous, 

2. Holy; ſacred. 
The crown virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
Amongſt the enthron'd gods on ſainted hills, 
Milton, 
SAINT-LIKE. 1. Suiting a ſaint, be- 
coming a faint, 
If ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gloſs'd over only with a ſaint-like ſhe w, 
Still thou art bound to vice, q 
Dryden's Perj, 
2. Reſembling a ſaint. 

The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom 
Catholicks count a ſaint-like and immaculate 
ea was taken away in the flower of 

is a h Bacon. 

SAINTLY, like a faint, becoming a 
faint, 

I mention ſtill 
Him 2 thy wrongs, with ſaintly patience 
rne, 93 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure. 
Mite, Par. Left, 

SAINTSHIP, the character or qualities 
of a ſaint. =. 

He that thinks his ſaintſbip licenſes him 
to cenſure, is to be looked upon not only as a 
rebel, but an uſurper. Decay of piety. 
The divil was piqu'd ſuch ſain:;fip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him. Pope. 


SAKE (pac, Sax. ſaecke, Dutch.) final 
cauſe, end, purpoſe. 


Thou neither doſt perfuade me to ſeek 
wealth, 

For emperor's ſake, nor empire to affect 

For glory's ſake. Milt, Par, Loft. 


SA'KER ( ſatre, Span.) a ſort of great 
gun, of which there ure three ſizes. 

SAKERET! (in Falconry) the male of a 
ſaker-hawk. This kind of hawks is efteem - 
ed next after the falcon and gyr-falcon, but is 
differently to be managed, 

SAL, ſalt, L. 

SAL volatile Oleoſum, an aromatick vola- 
tile ſalt, of Sal Armoniacl, diſtilled with fait 
of Tartar, dulcified with ſpirits of wine, a 
dram and half of ſome aromatick oil or eſ- 
ſence, drawn from one or more ſweet- ſcented 
plants, being added to every ounce of it. 
The plants are ſuch as balm, roſemary, Cc. 

SALA'CIOUSNESS ( ſalacitas, L.) fala- 
city, lechery, luſtfulneſs, 

SAL'AD, a kind of head-piece or armour 
worn by light horſemen. 


SAL'ADINE, a tax impoſed in England 
aud 


— 


4 
| 
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| 

| 

| 
by 
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and France in the year 1188, to raiſe a fur.d 
for the Croiſade, undertaken by Richard I. 
king of England, and Philip Auguſtus, king 
of France, againſt Saladine, ſultan of Egypt, 
then going to beſiege 7cruſalem, 

SALAMAN'DER, a ſpotted creature ; 
ſomething go ans. a lizard in ſhape, com- 
monly, but erroneouſly, ſuppoſed to breed and 
ſubſiſt in the hotteſt fire, and to quench it. 

' SALAMANDER. (in Hieroglyphicks) was 
by the Egyptian prieſts put to repreſent a brave 
and generous courage, that the fire of afflic- 
tion cannot overcome or conſume, becauſe it 
is related of this animal, that it will live in 
the flames without receiving the leaſt pre- 
Judice from the violence of the heat ; for 
ſome authors ſay, it is of ſuch a moiſt and 
cold conſtitution, that the fire cannot quick - 
ly have a power to hurt it. Pliny ſays, that 
the ſalamander infets all fruits that it 
touches, leaving them ſome impreſſion of its 
cold nature, ſo that they become afterwards 
as dangerous as poiſon, 

SAL'ARY (old Law Books) a toll or duty 
paid for ſalt. | 

SALE (of rallan, Sax.) a ſelling, or put- 
ting up to be ſold, 

SALE'BROUSNESS (of ſalebroſus, L.) 

unevenneſs, roughneſs, craggineſs. * 


SALE'SMAN (of Sale, Sax.) one who | 
ſells clothes or any commodity. 


SA'LIENT. (in Heraldry) 
is when the right-foot, an- 
ſwers to the dexter corner of 
the eſcutcheon, and the hind- 
moſt foot to the ſiniſter baſe 
point of it, being, as it were, 
| in a readineſs to ſpring for- 
ward, 

SALIARIA (among the Romans) a ſolem- 
nity held in March, in honour of Mars, 


- whoſe prieſts, at this feaſt, danced with tar- 


gets in their hands, 

SALII (among the Romans) prieſts of 
Mars, ſo called of Saliendo, dancing, where- 
of there were twelve inſtituted by Numa, who 
upon a great plague in Rome, having implored 
the divine aſſiaſtnce, had a ſmall braſs buckler, 
called Ancile, ſent him from Heaven; he 
was adviſed by the nymph Egeria and the 
Muſes to keep it carfully, the fate of the 
empire depending upon it, as being a ſure 
pledge of the protection of the gods, and 
their affection to the Romans; he therefore 
made eleven more ſo very like, that they 
could not be diſtinguiſhed, which were deli- 
vered to the keeping of the twelve Salli, 
pom choſen out of the nobleſt families, to 

laid up in the temple of Mars; they were 
carried about the city with much ſolemnity, 
dancing, claſhing the bucklers, and finging 
hymns to the gods: they were anſwered by a 
chorus of virging dreft like themſelves, who 
were choſen to aſſiſt them upon that occa- 


Gon ; the feſtival was ended with a ſwmptuous 


| 


SA 
feaſt, They were painted in parti · coloured 
garments, with round bonnets, with two 
corners ſtanding up on their heads; they went 
dancing along the ſtreets in their proceflions. 

SALINE/NESS (of ſalinoſus, L.) 
G SALIT'NOUSNESS S ſaltneſs, or ſalt qua- 
Ity. | : | 
SALINT'TROUS (of Sa“ and nitron) com- 
pounded with fait or ſalt-petre. 

SALINO- Sulphureous, of a ſaline and ſul. 
phureous quality, | 

SARVQUE Lazy, a celebrated body of laws 
made by the Franks when they entered into 
Gaul, which confiſted of 24 articles or titles, 
in which different matters and crimes are 
treated of : the 6th of which treating of 
Alleuds or Free-bolds, imports, that no part 
of the Saligue land may paſs over or be left to 
females ; but that the males muſt always ſucceed 
in the inheritance ; from whence it has been 
concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 
daughters from the crown of France, was 
founded on this article, 

SALVVA, ſpite, L. a thin, pellucid hu- 
mour, ſeparated by the glands, about the 
mouth and fauces, and conveyed by proper 
ſalival ducts into the mouth, for ſeveral uſes. 

SAL'LY (in Architecture) is in French what 
the Engliſb call projecture. 

A SALLY (Figuratively) a flaſh of wit, 
alſo a rant, a ſlight, a tranſport or ſudden fit 
of paſſion, heat, &c, 

SALLY Ho Ringers) a particular way of 
ringing a bel]. 

SALLOON' ( Archite#.) a ftate-room for 
the reception of ambaſſadors, and other great 
viſitors. A very lofty ſpacious hall, vaulted 
at top, and ſometimes having two flories or 
ranges of windows. A grand room in the 
middle of a building or head of a gallery, Cc. 

SALPE'TROUS, of or pertaining to, or 
of the quality of ſalt-petre. 

SAL'PROTIC, See Pubvis fulminans. 

SALT (Sal, L.) an active ſubſtance, ſup- 
poſed by Naturaliſts to be that which gives 
conſiſtence to all bodies, and to preſerve them 
from corruption, and alſo that it is that from 
which proceeds the variety of taſtes, where- 
by we diſtinguiſh one edible or taſte from àno- 
ther, and give them names accordingly. 

SALT (Metapborically) is uſed in ſeveral 
ſenſes ; ſometimes as a ſymbol of wiſdom, at 
others of perpetuity and incorruption; ſome- 
times again of fterility and barrenneſs ; at 
other times of hoſpitality and fidelity; by 
way of alluſion to the different qualities of it, 
according to its various application. 

SALT MINES, are mines in upper Hun- 
gary, not far from Epirus, of which Dr. 
Bran, who ſaw them, has given us the fol- 
lowing account. 

From the firſt place of the deſcent to the 
bottom of it is about 180 fathoms deep, 9 
which the miners firſt deſcend by the ropes 2 
| good part of the way, and afterwards by = 


| 


ine, when boiled away, yields a blackiſh ſalt, 


SA 
ders into the loweſt parts: That the mine 
is for the moſt part in an earthy and hot a 
rocky ground; that the veins are large, in 
ſome of which are found lumps of ſalt above 
10000 pounds weight. ; 

That it is hewed out in long ſquare pieces, 
about two foot long and one thick, which 
are ground to a fort of powder for uſe. 

That the water that is drawn out of this 


which the country people give to their cattle, 

That the ſtone ſalt, when dug, is of a 
greyiſh colour ; but when ground, becomes as 
white as if refined, conſiſting of pointed parts; 
nor is it all of one colour; that which is 
moſt pure, and reſembles cryſtal, is tinctured 
with divers colours ; ſo that ſome tranſparent 
blue and yellow lamps, are carved into divers 
figures, as if they were chtyſtal. 

There have been of late ſeveral ſuch mines 
diſcovered in England, but the ſalt is not ſo 
pure and fine as that of Hungary, 

SALT, the obſervation on the falling of 
Salt, proceeds from a particular nomination 
among the ancients, who, upon the notion of 
ſalt's being incorruptible, made it the ſymbol 
of friendſhip 3 and if it fell caſually, they 
thought their friendſhip would not be of long 
duration, 

Fixed SALT (in Chym.) is made by cal- 
cining or reducing the matter to aſhes, and 
then boiling it in a good quantity of water, 
and afterwards ftraining the liquor, and eva- 
porating all the moiſture ; which being done, 
the ſalt will remain in a dry form at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel. 

SALT of Sulphur (with Chymifts) the alt 
called Sal Polychreftum, ſoaked with ſpirit of 
ſulphur, and then reduced to an acid ſalt, by 
evaporating all the moiſture : in either of 
theſe operations much water is to be poured | 
on it, to make a lye ; and after that the 
liquor muſt be ſtrained and evaporated in a 
ſand heat, till the fixed ſalt remains at the 
bottom of the veſſel. 

SAL'TERS, were incorporated by king 

" Henry VIII. They conſiſt 
of a maſter, 4 wardens, 
28 aſſiſtants, 140 on the 
livery, beſides yeomanry. 
The livery fine is 201. they 
are the gth of the 12 
companies, and there have 

been 10 of it lord mayors, 
The armorial enfigns are; per chevron 
Azure and Gules, three covered ſalts, Or, 
ſprinkling ſalt proper. On a helmet and torſe, 
iſſuing out of a cloud Agent, a ſiniſter arm 
proper, holding a ſalt, as the former. Sup- 
porters two otters argent, platee gorg'd with 
ducal coronets, thereto a chain affixed and 
reſſected over their loins, Or. The motto ſal 
Japit omnia, Their hall is in Seoithin's Lane. 


ALL 


SALTVRE (in Heraldry) is an ordinary 


SA 
| are drawn from the dexter chief 
towards the ſiniſter. baſe corners, 
and the other from the ſiniſter- 
chief towards the dexter baſe 
points, meeting about the mid- f 
dle by couples in acute angles, 
as 1 _ eſcutcheon, 
A ISHNESS, having a ſaltiſh reliſh. 

SAL'/VABLENESS (of 1 L. Gifs 
capableneſs of being ſaved. 

SALVATEL'LA (of ſalus, L. health) a 
famous branch of the cephalick vein, pafling 
over the Metacarpus, between the ring-finger 
and the little finger: So called, becauſe it 
has been a received opinion, that the opening 
that vein was a cure for melancholy, 

SALU'BRIOUSNESS (of ſalubritas, L, 
ſalubrite, F.) wholeſomneſs, healthfulneſs. 

To SALVE (ſalvare, L.) to accommodate 
a difference, 

SALUTA'TION, a faluting, a greeting 
3 — of ſhewicg reſpect or civility 
either in words, or by the carriage or 
& the bady.- N 


SAL'UTARY Vlalutarius, L.) healthful, 
wholeſome. 


SALUTARINESS, wholeſomneſs, 
health ſulneſs. \ 

Je SA'LUTE (in Military Affairs) is to 
diſcharge cannon, or to bog down the colours 
to the ground, and lay Ke as it were at 
— feet of kings, princes, generals, colonels, 

e. 


To SALUTE (ſaltue, L. ſaluer, F.) 
I. To greet, to hail. 
The Golden ſun ſalutes the morn, * 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt' ring coach. 
Sbakeſp. Tit, Andron, 
2. To pleaſe, to gratify. 
Would I had no being, 

If this ſalute my blood a jot: it faints me, 
To think what follows. 

| Sbaleſp. H. VIII. 
3. To kiſs. 


SALUTE. 7. Salutation, greeting. 

The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that 
ſneeze, is more ancient than theſe opinions 
hereof : ſo that not any one diſeaſe has been 
the occaſion of this ſalute and deprecation. 

Brown. 


O, what avails me now that honour high 

To have conceiv'd of Ged, or that ſalute, 

Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt. 
. Parad. Reg. 


Continual ſalutes and addreſſes entertaining 
him all the way, kept him from ſaving ſo 
great a life, but with one glance of his eye 
upon the paper, till he came to the fatal 
place where he was ſtabbed. 

South's Sermons. 


(in Marine Aff.) is. 
the civility and ſub- 


SALVU'TE 
SALUTA'TION 


chat conſiſts of a four-fold line, two of which | 


X12 miſſion 


S A 


miſſion that ene ſhip pays to another, or to a | 


fort, when they ſail by it or come into it; 
which is done by ſtriking the colours, firing a 
certain number of guns, Ic. and it is a 
maxim at ſea, that he that returns the ſa» 
lute, fires one gun leſs than he that payed it; 
which method is obſerved between the ſhips 


- of princes of equal dignity. 


But the Swedes and Danes return the 


compliment without regarding how many 
guns were fired to them; the Sewedes always 
giving two guns, and the Danes three. 

It is never expected that the ſalute ſhould 
exceed ſeven guns, it is accounted an exceſs 
to diſcharge more; but ſtriking fail is more 
than manners, and is a token of ſubmiſſion, 
and it is never returned, 

Merchantmen lower their mainyard; but 
men of war ſtrike only their top - ſails. 

The Engliſh claim the right of being ſaluted 
firſt in all places, as being ſovereigns of the 
ſeas. The Yenerians claim this honour with- 
in their gulph. 

In rivers and boats, they do not ſalute 
eachother, only on the Rhine in Germany, 
where the ground on each fide belongs to 3o 
different princes; all the ceremony is, that 
the boars that go up the ſtream, put by to 
make way for the boats that go down the 
ſtream, and are carried forcibly by the 
curren :. 8 

SALUTIFEROUSNESS(falutifer, L.) an 
health bringing quality. 

SAM/BUCUS, an ancient muſical inſtru- 
ment of the wind kind, and reſembling a 
flute ; ſo called, becauſe probably made of 
the Sambucus or e der- tree. 

SA MIAN Zarb, a medicinal earth, 
brought from Samos in the Iradian ſea, 

SAMOSETA'NIANS (fo called of Sa. 
noſetanus, biſhop of Antiech) an ancient ſect 
of Anti trinitarians. 

SAMPSAUIANS, a ſect properly neither 
Jerus, Chriſtians nor Gentiles; they allow of 
one God and are ſtiff Unitarians. 

SA/NABLENESS (of ſanabilis, L.) ca- 
pableneſs of being healed, 

SANATIVENESS (of ſanare, L.) an 
healing quality. 

SANCTIMO'NIAL (ſanttimonialis, L.) 
of or pertaining to holineſss. 

SANCTIMO'/NIOUS (of ſan&imenia, L.) 
holy, devout. 0 

SANCTION, the authority given to any 
judicial decree or act, whereby it becomes 
legal or current. a 
SANCTITUDT (from ſadus, L.) holi- 
neſs, gocd ne ſs, ſaintline ſs. 

In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious maker ſhone, 


Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude, ſerene and pure. 
Milton. 


neſs 3 the flate of being holy, 


SANCTITY.. Ci, L.) 1, MY 


1 cient times, was a 


SA 


| sech wap artimers. | 
uch ſanity hath heaven given his hand 
| They — amend. a 7 
| Ibakeſpear, 
God attributes to place 


No ſarcrity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent, 


Goodneſs, the quality of 1 

2. nels, | being 
| purity; gailinels. © © © * 

This youth 

I reliv'd with ſuch ſan#ity of love, 

And to his image, which methought did 
. promiſe 

Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion, 

Shakeſpear, 


It was an obſervation of the ancient Re. 
mans, that their empire had not more en- 
creaſed by the ſtrength of their arms, than 
the ſanity of their manners. Addiſon, 
3. Saint, holy being. 

About them all the ſan#iries of heav'n 

Stood thick as ſtars, and from his fight 

receiy'd 

; Beatitude paſt utt*rance, Milton, 
SANC'TUARY (ſanctuarium, L.) in an- 
place privileged by a 
prince, for the ſafe-guard of the lives of men 
who were capital offenders. Traitors, mur- 
derers, &c. were protected in theſe ſanQua- 
ries, if they acknowledged their fault in for- 


| ty days, and conſented to baniſhment ; but 


after forty days no man might relieve them, 
Of theſe ſanctuaries there were many in 
| England. 

SAND- Bags, are bags containing about a 
cubical foot of earth, they are uſed tor 
raſing parapets in haſte, or to repair what is 
|. veaten down; they are of uſe when the 

ground is rocky, and affords no eaith to car- 
ry on their approaches, becauſe they can be 
eaſily brought ifrom afar off, and removed at 
| will. The fmaller Sand-Bags hold about 
half a cubical foot of earth, and ſerve to be 
| placed upcn the Superior Falus of the Para- 
et, to cover thoſe that are behind, who fire 
through the Embraſures, or Intervals whick 
ate leit between them, 


SAND- Heat (with Ciymi”) one of the 
chymiſts heats, conſiſling cf het ſand, wheie- 


in herbs, flowers, Sc. are infuſed in a cucui- 
bit, in order to a digeſtion, _ 

SAN'DY (yandig, Sax.) having ſard or 
made of ſand. 


SAND- 


* 
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neſs of ſand. 
SAN'DARACE, a white gum oozing out 
of the juniper-tree, | 

SANDARACEK, a mineral, it is either 
natural or artificial , the natural is found- in 
mines of gold and filver; the artificial is 
made of orpiment, put into an earthen pot 


cloſe topped, and baked five hours in a 


furnace. 

SAN'DERS, a precious kind of Indian 
woos, of which there are three ſorts, red, 
yellow and white. * 

SAND/ISH, ſomewhat ſandy, or like ſand, 

SANDIYX, a red or purple colour, made 


of Cerus and Ruddle, burnt together; red 


Arſenick ; alſo a ſhrub bearing a flower of a 
ſcarlet colour. 

— { ſanitas, L.) ſoundneſs of 
health, | 

SANGUIFICA'TION (with Phyfic.) the 
converſion or turning of Chyle into blood, 
which is performed (not as the ancients ima- 
gined) in ſome peculiar parts of the body, 
as 8 _— 175 Sc. but in all parts of it. 

A UQUS ut L. 
r (Janguifluus, L.) 

SAN'GUINARINESS, blood · thirſtineſa, 
cruelty. 

SANGUINE- Stone, a blood- ſtone; a kind 
of Faſper, brought from New-Spain, of a 
dark brown colour, mark'd with ſpots of a 
blood-red, uſed for topping blood. 
ecxxpreſſed in engraving by lincs 
DINE hatched a croſs one another 

diagonally, both dexter and ſi- 
niſter, as in the figure. 


had, to determine in cauſes where blood 
was ſhed. 


SAN'HEDRIM (O Heb. uns- 
dier, Gr.) an aſſembly, as thoſe. of parlia- 
ments and ſovereign courts, where many 
Judges and counſellors meet together, to con- 
ſult on and determine great affairs. 

The Jews call by the name of Sanbedrim 
the houſe of judgment, which is a council of 
70 ſenators, who aſſembled in an apartment 
of the temple of Feruſa/em, and there de- 
termined the moſt important affairs of their 
nation, | 
The chief of this afſembly was called Naſi, 
1. e. prince; his deputy was called 4b-berh- 
din, i. e. father of the houſe of judgment, 
and the ſub-deputy was called Chacam, that is 


the wiſe, the reſt were called elders or | 


ators, 

The room they met in was a Rotunda, 
half of which was built without the temple, 
and half within; that is, there was one ſemi 
circle of the room within the compals of 
the temple, and as it was never allowed to ſit 
down in the tewple, they tell us, this part 


SAND/INESS (of yanviney ye, Sax,)ful- | 


| 
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was for thoſe who ſtood up; the other half or 
ſemi.circle, extended ĩtſel without the holy 
place, and it was here the judges fat. 

SANIO'DES 2 (of cand., Gen, of 

SANIDO/DES & oavic, Gr. a table) a 
diſeaſe, when the breaſt is traitened and flat- 
tened like a table. 

SAN'ITAS, a heathen goddeſs, whoſe 
worſhip, as Pauſanius relates, was very com- 
mon in Greece, and that there was an alter for 
Jaſon, Venus, Panacer, Sanitas or Health, and 
Minerva in the temple of Ampbiarus. She 
had likewiſe a temple at Rome in the fixth 
ward of the city; and Domitian alſo built a 
little temple for her, with this inſcription, 
Saluti Avguſti. 

SANT'/ALUM, a hard, heavy, odorife- 
rous, medicinal wood, brought from the 
Eaft-Indies, the wood of the tree ſaun- 


ders, L. 
A SAP (ſape, F.) a digging with 
A SAPE 5 pick-axes,. ſhovels, and ſuch 


other tools, at the foot of a wall, or any 
building, to undermine and overthrow it, Or, 

A SAP, is the digging deep under the earth, 
in ſinking lower by degrees, to paſs under 
Glacis, and open a way to come under cover 
to the paſſage of the Moat. After they 
have overcome all the obſtacles which the be- 
ſieged have oppoſed, to hinder the advance- 
ment of their apptoaches, and that, not- 


withſtanding their frequent ſallies, they are at 


laſt got near the foot of the Clacis, the 
Trench is carried directly forwards, the work - 
men covering themſelves the beſt way they 
can, with Blinds, Wool-packs, Sand-Beag:, 
or Mantelets upon Wheels; when they are got 
to the foot of the Cl/acis, they make Epaul- 
ments or Traverſes on each fide, to lodge a 
good body of men. - The Sap is made five or 


fix fathom from the ſaliant angle of the Glacis, 


where the men are only covered ſide - ways; 
wherefore they lay planks over-head, with 
hurdles, and earth above them. Having by this 


means obliged the enemy to quit the Covert- 
way, the Pioneers, with Mantelets, Wool-packs, 


or Sand- Bags, make immediately a Lodgement, 
covering themſelves the moſt advantageouſly 
they can from the fire of the oppoſite baſtion, 
SAP'IDNESS (of ſapidus, L.) ſavourineſs. 
SAPIENCE ( ſapience, F. ſapientia, I..] 
wiſdom, Ggeneſs, knowledge. | 
By ſapience, I mean what the ancients did 
by philoſophy ; the habit or diſpoſition of 
mind which importeth the love of wiſdom, 
Grew. 
Ne only they that dwell in lowly duft, 
The ſons of darkneſs and of ignorance ; 
But they whom thou, great Jove, by 
doom unjuſt, 
Did'ſt to the top of honour earſt advance; 
They now, puff't up with's deignful in- 


ſolence, : 
Deſpiſe the breed of bleſſed ſapienco. 
Spenſer, 
22 Becauſa 
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Becauſe enterpriſes guided by ill counſels 
have equal ſucceſs to thoſe by the beſt judg- 
ment conducted, therefore had violence the 
ſame external figure with ſapience. Raleigh. 

Sapience and love _ 
Immenſe, and all his father ſhone in him. 
Milton. 


O ſovereign, , virtuous, precious of all trees 
In paradiſe ! of- operation bleſt 
To Sapience. Milton, 
Many a wretch in Bedlam, 
Though. perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and Sapience 
To ſpare the folk that give him ha'pence. 
| Swift. 
SAPIEN'TIAL, an epithet uſed of cer- 
| tain books of ſcripture, calculated for our 
inſtruction and improvement in prudence or 


moral wiſdom, as Proverbs, Canticles, Ec- | 


clefiaſles, the Pſalms and book of . 
; : SAP'LESS {of pexpelex, Sex.) without 
ap. 
"SAP'LESNESS, the having no ſap, want- 
ing ſap. 

SAPONACEOUS (of ſapa, L. ſoap) 
ſoapy, like or pertaining to ſoap. 


SAPO-SAPIENTLA (with Chym.) i. e. 


the ſoap of wiſdom, 7. e. common ſalt, I.. 

SA'PORATED (ſaporatus, L.) made 
ſavoury. 

SAPORIFEROUS ( ſaforifer, L.) cauſ- 
ing a ſavcur, 

SAPORIF'ICKNESS (ſaperificus, L.) a 
taſte cauſing quality. 

SA!POROUSNESS (of ſaporvs, L.) fa- 
vourine ſs. 

SAPPHIRE (in Heraldry) the blue co- 
lour in the coats of noblemen, anſwering to 
the Jupiter in the coats of ſovereign princes, 
and Azure in thoſe of the gentry. 

SAPPHIRE Rubres, are certain precious 
ſtones, between blue and red, which in ef- 
fect are nothing but rubies, whoſe colour is 
not perfectly form'd. 

SAP'PHIC (in Poerry) a kind of Greek and 
Latin verſe ; fo called of Sappho, a famous 
poeteſs of Mytelence, the inventreſs of it, 
conſiſting of eleven ſyllables or five feet, of 
which the firſt, fourth and fifth, are Trachees, 
the ſecond a Spondee, and the third a Dad&yl, 
As Sedibus gaudens warits doliſque. | 

SAP'PINESS ( papeneyye, Sax.) the 
having ſap. | 

SAP'PING (of ſaper, F.) undermining, 

SAPING (in Mili. Art) a working under 
ground, to gain the deſcent of a ditch, 
counterſcarp, Sc. and the attacking of a 
place. It is performed by digging a deep 
itch, deſcending by ſteps from top to bottom, 
under a corridor, carrying it as far as thc 
bottom of the ditch, when that is dry, or 
the ſurface of the water, when wet. 


| band 


body, eſpec 


3. To gratify deſire. 


8A 

SAP/PY (Sapic, Sax, ha ving ap. 

SAR'ABAND ( — . 
2 — and is in 
reality no more than a min motions 
which are low and ſerious, | _ 

SARABAND, a dance to the ſame mea- 
ſure, Which uſually. terminates when the 
riſes, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
a courant, which uſually ends when the hand 
that beats time falls, and is otherwiſe much 
Ces as a 4 2 | 

SAR C ASM ( ſarcaſmus, L. capyus 
Gr.) a keen irony, whereby the — lar 
and inſults his adverſary, 

SARCAS'/TICALNESS (of ſarcaflicus, 
L. of cafnacſfae, Gr.) ſeoffingneſs, ſaty 
ricalneſs. 

SARCOL/OGY (gaguonoyia, Gr.) a diſ. 
courſe on the fleſh, or the ſoft parts of a hu. 
man body. 

SAR'/COMA (7dgxwpa, Gr.) a fleſhy ex- 
creſcence, or lump, growing in any part of the 
ially in the noſtrils, ' 

SARCOPHA GUS (oapnepdy©-, of 

SARCOPHA'GUM — * 
Gr. to eat) a tomb- ſtone or coffin, made of 
a ſtone, ſo called, becauſe it would conſume 
a dead body in 40 days, and therefore the an- 
cients laid in them thoſe bodies they had not 
a mind to burn. | 

SAA'/DOIN, the Lapis Sardius, 

SATAN'ICALNESS (of Satan) deyiliſh- 
neſs. | 

SATELLITE Guard, a perſon who at- 
tends on another, either for his ſaſety, or to 
be ready to execute his pleaſure. 

SATEL'LITES (with Afton.) certain ſe- 
condary plan. ts moving round the other pla- 
nets, as the moon does round the earth, thus 
named, becauſe they are always found at- 
tending them from rifing to ſetting, and ma- 
king the tour of the ſun together with them. 

— SATIATE (atio, L.) 1. To ſatisfy, 
to HII. 

Thoſe ſmells are the moſt grateful where 
the degree of heat is ſmall, or the ſtrength 
of the ſmell allay'd ; for theſe rather woo 
the ſenſe than ſatiate it. Bacon. 


The looſen'd winds 
Hurl'd high above the clouds ; till all their 
. force | 
Conſum'd, her rav*nous jaws th' earth ſat:ate 
clos'd, Philips, 


2. To glut, to pall, to fill beyond natural 
deſire, 


They ſatiate and ſoon fill, 
Though pleaſant, 


Whatever novelty preſents, children are 
preſently eager to have a taſte, and are as 
ſoon ſatiated with it. Locke, 


He may be ſatiated, but not ſatisfy'd. _ 
Sri. 
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Altho' they ſhould be ſatiated with my blood. 


TAT, gutted, fall to fatiety. - 


beyond defire or pleaſure, more than enou b, 
weariſomneſs of plenty, ſtate of being palled 
or glutted, ; f 
bs © "They ſatiate and ſoon fill, 
Though pleaſant z but thy words, with grace 
divine * 
Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no 441055 
on. 
SAT!TINET, a flight, thin ſattin. 
SATURATE (in Botan. Writ,) deeply, 
as to colour, L. | | 
Sa TURN (Saturnus, L. or Saturn, of 


ſatus, ſown, becauſe he is ſuppoſed to preſide 


over agriculture, according to Farro) accord- 
ing to the poets, was the ſon of Cœlus and 
Terra; which Camus, having caſt his ſons, 
the Cyclops, into hell, Saturn, in revenge, with 
his ſcythe, cut off his privities, and deprived 
him of the power of begetting. What he 
had taken from him, he caſt into the ſea, 
where, by a continual agitation of the waves, 
it found a favourable womb among the froth, 
and thence the goddeſs Venus was produced. 

Saturn had an elder brother, named Titan, 
to whom the kingdom of the world did of 
right belong; but he, by the perſuaſion of his 
mother Vela, and his ſiſter Cybele, reſigned 
the ſceptre to Saturn for his life, upon con- 
dition that he ſhould not ſuſſer any. of the 
male-children to live, that the empire of the 
world might devolye to his poſterity after the 
death of Saturn. i 

For this reaſon Saturn is ſaid to have de- 
voured his male children, but his wife Cybele 
ſaved Jupiter and Funo, by conveying them 
away, and Neptune and Pluto, who were pri- 
vately nouriſhed by their mother, and ſent him 
2 ſtone wrapped in ſwaddling clouts, inftead 
of a child, which he greedily deyoured in the 
dark, But Apoliodorus ſays, that he did ſwal- 
low Neptune and Pluto, and that, when Ju- 
puter was of age, he married Mets, the daugh. 
ter of Oceanus, who gave a drink to Saturn 
that made him vomit them up; whereupon 
Titan, ſeeing his expectations fruſtrated, made 
war upon Saturn, with the affiftance of his 
ſons, and having vanquiſhed him, clapped him 
up into priſon, and there kept him, till his 
ſon Jupiter became of age, and delivered him 
thence. But Saturn having learned by ſome 
oracle, that one of his ſons ſhould take his 
ſceptre and kingdom from him, reſolved to 
lay ſnares to deſtroy his ſon Jupiter; but he, 
taking arms againſt his father, caſt him out 
of his kingdom and empire of Heaven ; 
whereupon Saturn retired to Italy to hide 
himſelf, which was thence called Latium 4 
latendo (Bochartus applies this tory to Nim- 
rod's uſurpation of the ſupreme power.) Ja- 


1 (Jatietas, L. ſatiete, F.) fulneſs | 
d 
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Saturn with all civility and reſpect. 
Saturn is ſaid to have brought upon the 
earth the Golden Age, when the ground yield 
ed all ſorts of fruits without labour and til 
lage, when Aftræa or juſtice managed the 
affairs of men, and they lived together in a 
perfect love and amity. The four ages men- 
| tioned by the poets, were the Golden under 
aue or Neab; the Silver under Jupiter, 
or the poſterity of Noab; the Brazen under 
| Nimrod ; and the Tren, which yet continues. 
The learned Bochartus endeavours to prove 
that Saturn is Noah, and that all the fables 
of him are delineations of his true hiſtory 3 
the three ſons of Saturn, that divided the em- 
pire between them, are equal to the three ſong 
of Noah ; the youngeſt Ham, he proves to be 
Fupiter, Japbet to be Neptune, and Shem to 


ments have a relation to the places they have 
inhabited. And that Ham, going into Egyfe 
and Lybia, being hot places, is ſaid to have 
poſſeſſed Heaven; and that Faphet, going inta 
| Europe and the Iſlands, they feigned him god 
of the ſex, or Neptune; and that Shem, be- 
ing remarkable for his piety, his profane bre- 
thren, by way of derifion, made him the 
god of Hell, or Pluto. 


repreſented as an old ſenior, with wings upon 
his ſhoulders, and a ſcythe in his hand, as 
cutting down all before him; and that he is 
| repreſented as ſwallowing his own children 
with hard ſtones, becauſe time eats and con- 
fumes the moſt durable ſubſtances. 

The ancients painted Saturn with fix wings, 
to imitate the ſwiftneſs of time, and feet of 
wool ; or, as others ſay, with the gout, 
holding in his hand a ſerpent biting his tail, 
with a fickle and an old garment hanging 
upon him. | | 

The Romans depoſited under his protection, 
and in his temple, their treaſure, becauſe in 
his reign, 1. e. in the golden age, there was 
no theft or robbery committed; and there 
they laid up the rolls of the names of the 
Roman people, which were made of the ſkins 
of elephants. | | 

SATURN (with Afron.) is the higheſt 
of all the planets, but the ſloweſt in motion; 
ſome reckon it 71, others 91 times bigger 
than the earth, 

SATURN (with 4/chymiſfts) lead. 

SATURNA'LIA, were feſtival days ob- 
ſerved in December, in honour of Saturn; and, 
as Bochartus is of opinion, took their origi- 
nal from Noah's drunkenneſs. Theſe were 
times of all debauchery and licentiouſneſs, 
ſervants taking upon them to command their 
maſters, and ſlaves to be unruly, without fear 
of puniſhment. e 

The prieſts of Saturn were initiated in ſear- 

Jet robes, to expreſs their bloody - mindedne ſs, 
| and offered to him young infants in ſacrifice, 
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Gualtruchius ſays, that Saturn, or time, is 
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for which inhamanity they were all crucified | 
under Tiberias Caeſar, And the ny 264 
Kkewiſe did every year offer to him human 
facrifices, which was the ſubject of an em- 
baſſy from Rome; for tho* the Romans did 
- mightily honour and eſteem Saturn, yet they 
did* not approve that men ſhould be offered to 
him. But they ſhewed him this particular 
reſpeft, that they cauſed torches and tapers to 
be burning continually upon his altars. 
Saturn is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
Moloch of the Iſraelites. It is derived of 


| TD a king, And kings, and powerful men, 
were called Saturni by the Heathens. 
SATURNINILANS (of Saturnus, a diſ- 
ciple of Menander) a ſect, a fort of Gnofticks. 
A SATURNUINE Perſcn, one of a ſullen, 
melancholly complexion, ſuppoſed to be under 
the predominancy of Saturn. 
SATURNINI'NESS (of Saturn) dulneſs, 
Nowneſs. | 
SATIRE ( ſatyra, L. ſotyre or ſatire, F. 
FearveE-, Gr.) an invective poem, that in- 
veighs ſharply againſt vice and vicious perſons ; 
all manner of diſcourſe, wherein any perſon 
is comprehended: but commonly taken for a 


that ſharply and wittily rebukes vice, 


and reflects on vicious perſons : a lampoon, 
That ſatyr be juſt, it ought to be general; or 
if it be of general uſe, it ought to be true, 
ar elſe it will be a libel, and accountable to 
the law; and it ought to be ſtrong, to ſtrike 
powerfully, and the ſtile and manner muſt be 
manly and ſmooth. 

Proper Satyr is diſtinguiſhel by the genera- 
lity of the reflections, from a /ampoor which 
is aimed againſt a particular perſon ; but they 
are too frequently confounded, a 
He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime : 
Where ev'n to draw the picture of thy mind, 
Is ſatyr on the moſt of human kind. ; 

Dryden. 


SATIRICAL 2 1. Belonging to ſatyr, 
SATYRICK & employed in writing of 
invective. 


You muſt not think, that a ſeryrick ſtyle 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words. 
Roſcommon. 
What human kind defires, and what they 
ſhun, . 
Rage, paſſions, pleaſures, impotence of will, 
Shall this ſatirica/ collection fill. - 
Dryden's Fuvenal, 
2. Cenſorious, ſevere in language, 

He that hath a ſariri:a! vein, as he maketh 
others afraid of his wit, ſo he had need be 
afraid of others memory, Bacon. 

On me when dunces are ſatirick, 
I take it for a pansgyrick. 


Sevift, 
rhef þ one who wie om 


IL 


Yet ſoft his nature, tho ſevere his lay 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay: 
' Bleſt ſatyrift ! who touch'd the mean ſo 
As ſhow'd vice had his bate and pity too, 


- P 4 
| SA'TYRS (oarupo;, Gr.) fabulous — 
2 who with the Fauns and Sylvans were 
uppoſed to preſide over groves, under the di- 
| rection of Pan, They are repreſented in paint. 
ing as half beafts, half men, having horns 
on their heads, and feet like goats. 
SATYRIASIS (7alugiaoic, Gr.) the luſt. 
leſs extenſion of the yard; alſo the immode- 
rate defire of venery ; it is alſo ſometimes taken 
for the leproſy, becauſe that diſeaſe makes the 
ſkin rough, like that of a ſatyr; alſo a ſwel. 
ling of the glandules behind the ears, 
| SATYRIAS/MUS, the ſame as jatyriaft, 


SATYR/ICALNESS, bitingneſs in ſpeech, 
invectiveneſs. ; | 

SAITYRS, what was the original of Sa- 
tyrs, when and where they firſt began to ap- 
pear in the world, or for what reaſon 
came to be deified, is neither delivered down 
to us, nor explained by any ancient writer of 
authority. | 

They are repreſented as very ſwift four - 
footed animals, having human facts, crooked 
hands, ſhort horns on their forehead, and 
| their lower parts like goats, inhabiting the 
mountains of Judea. | | 

It is 1elated, that Euphemus, being forced 
by ſtorm, landing in a deſart iſland, called 
Satyrida, found inhabitants with yellow hair, 
that had tails much leſs than horſes, that 
they did not ſpeak, but ran dire&ly to the 
| women, and if not prevented, would have 
laid violent hands on — 

When ſuch monſters appeared to mankind, 
that which was ſo terrible and admirable, was 
thought to have ſomething of divinity in it; 
and whereas thoſe ſatyrs were ſuppoſed to in- 
habit the woods, the ignorant ſhepherds wor- 
ſhipped them, that they might ſpare their 
flocks when they met them. 
| The cuſtom wag to offer all ſorts of fruit, 
but more eſpecially grapes and apples, to the 
ſatyrs, k 

They are ſaid to be conſtant companions 
of Bacchus; and to have delighted in ſuch 
diſcourſe and converſation as was reproachſul; 
tho? others ſay, that at firſt it was only plea- 
ſant, lively, moral, and full of variety ; 4 


| 


| of Silent, 
F A SAVAGE (wn ſauvage, F.) a wild In- 
ian. 
SAVA'GERY, ſavage nature, &c. 
| > SAV/AGES, wild, barbarous people, who 
keep no fixed habitation, have no religion, 
law, or policy. . 
| SAV'AGENESS (nature! ſauvage, F.) 
wildneſs, cruelty. 


SAUCE Box, a ſaucy perſon, 


SAU 


they grew old they came to have the name 


T3? Tx » 2 rerun 
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CAU!CINESS-(prob. of ſawvr, Brit. ſalt) 

unmannerlineſe, r e. 
SAUCISSONS (in Mit. Art.) faggots or 
faſcines made of large boughs of trees bound 
z they are commonly uſed to cover 
men, to make equalments, traverſes or 
breaſt-works in ditches full of water, to ren- 


ger the way firm for carriages, and for other 


ſet. * \ 
„ To SAVE (ſauver, F. ſalvo, L.) 1. To 
preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 
A wondrous ark, 
To ſave himſelf and houſhold from amidſt 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. 18 
on. 


We may be confident whatever he does is 


intended for our good, and whatever we in- 
terpret otherwiſe we can * nothing by re- 
pining, nor ſave any thing by reſiſting, 
4 Temple, 

2, To preſerve finally from eternal death. 
We are not of them who draw back unto 

ition ; but of them that believe, to the 
— of the ſoul. Heb. x. 39. 


3. Not to ſpend: to hinder from being ſpent, 


With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, 
And ſave the expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and ſo little won, 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone. 

8 at Dryden, 
4. To ſpare, to excuſe. 


Theſe finews are not ſo much unſtrung; 
To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd; 
And when they are, then will teal to death, 
Silent, and unobſery'd, to ſave his tears 

| ryd. Don Sebaſt. 
5. To ſalve, to reconcile. . 


_ SA'VING (gui ſauve, F.) preſerving, ſpar- 
ing (gui f ) preſerving, ſpar 


Jo SAUN TER (prob. of ſana terra, L. 
i. e. the holy land, becauſe in aneient times, 
when there were frequent expeditions to the 
Holy - land, many idle perſons ſauntred about 
from place to place, under pretence that they 
had taken the croſs upon them, or intended 
ſo to do, and go thither) to wander or rove 
vp and down, | 

SA!VOURINESS (of ſavoureux, F. of ſa- 
Perus, L.) reliſhableneſs, &c. 

SAWS (ſage, Teut. paga, Sax.) old grave 

yings,. proverbs, maxims. 

SAX/ONS (Seaxum, Sax.) a warlike peo- 
ple called into Britain by king Yortigern, ei- 
ther to defend him againſt the Scors and Pi&s, 
or to ſecure him in the command he had 
uſurped over the Britains, They began to 
eſtabliſh their Heptarchy about the year of 
Chriſt 457. As to the original of their names, 
authors differ, T/idore * the name Saxon 
from Saxum, L. a ſtone, they being a hardy 
and warlike nation. But the name Saxon, 
cording to the northern antiquities, is older 


— 


SC 


even than the Latin tongue itfelf. Bantu 


derives it from Aſchanez, the ſon of Gomer; 
but he does not ſupport it by ſufficient autho- 
rity, Goroptus Becanus fetches it from Sacze, 
a people about Armenia; but this ſeems to be 
without any foundation. Butyit is moſt pro- 
bable they were called Saxons, from the ſhort 
ſwords they commonly wore, called Saxen 
or Seaxen 3 and Tacitus ſays, the northern 
Germans were diſtinguiſhable by a round ſhield, 
and a ſhort ſword, that they wore. And, as 
Pontanus obſerves, the arms of Saxony at this 
day are two ſhort ſwords a- croſs. | , 

SCAB'BED ( ſcabioſus, L.) having ſcabs. © 

SCAB'BEDNESS ſcabitudo, L.) the 

SCAB'BINESS — y. 

SCABELLUM (in the ane, Arcbit.) i. e. 
a foot - ſtool; a kind of pedeſtal, uſually ſquare, 
ſometimes polygonous, very high and ſlender, 
commonly terminating in a kind of ſheath 
3 ; or profiled in manner of a bal - 

uſter. 

SCA'BROUSNESS (of ſcabreſus, L. ſea- 
breux, F.) ruggedneſs, roughneſs, 

SCAF/FOLDING (zcbaufaudage, F.) poles 
and boards erected for the conveniency of 
building. 

SCALA, a ladder, L. 

SCALA (with Surgeons) a certain inſtru- 
ment to reduce a diſlocation, L. 

SCALA (in Arat.) the canal or cochlea, 
that is divided by a Septum into two canals, 
called Scala, L. 5 

SCALE (eſcaille, F. ſcaglie, Ital.) c a fiſh, 
a bone, &c. 

Plain SCALE, and diagonal, ſerve to re- 


preſent any numbers or meaſures, whoſe parts 
cles of the cheſt, ſo called from their figure, 
triangle that has its three ſides 

SCALE!NUS primus (in Anat.) a muſcle 
tebræ of the neck, and let into the firſt rib 
breath, IL. 


are equal one to another, 
SCALENI (of alm, Gr.) three muſ- 
having three unequal ſides, L. of Gr. 
SCALE/NUM (with Geom.) a 2 
unequal to one another. See the ; 
figure. 
arifing from the fore-part of the ſecond, third, 
and fourth tranſverſe proceſſes of the Yer. 
the office of which is to draw the upper rib, 
together with the other, upwards, ia fetching 
SCALENUS ſecundus, a muſcle taking its 
riſe from the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth 


tranſverſe proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the 


neck ſide - ways, and paſſing over the firſt rib 
to its inſertion in the ſecond, and ſometimes 
to the third, IL. 

SCALENUS tertius, a muſcle that takes 
its riſe near the Scalenus ſecundus, from the 
ſame tranſverſe proceſſes of the Vertebræ of 
the neck, and aiſo from the fixth of thoſa 
proceſſes, and is inſerted to the firſt rib, L. 

SCA'LINESS (of cal, F.) the being 
covered with ſea'es, | 

| SCA'LYY 


— 
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SC 
— SCA'LI (of ccaille, F.) covered with 


es. | 
L kl. (in Anat.) a knife uſed in diſ- 
ſections ; and alſo in many chirurgical opera- 


ons. : 
e SCAMPER (eſcamper, F.) to run a- 


in a hurry. | 
SCAN'DAL (in the vulgar ſenſe) is ſome 
action or opinion contrary to good manners, 


or to the general ſenſe of the people; alſo a | 


diſadvantageous rumour to report, or an ac- 
tion whereby any one is affronted in publick. 
SCANDAL { ſcandalum, L. ondyFanov, Gr.) 
In a [ſcripture fenſe, is any thing that may 
draw perſons aſide, or ſollicit them to fin, 
AXRive SCANDAL, is a real induction to 
vn. 
. Paſſrve SCANDAL, the impreſſion an 
active ſcandal makes on the perſon that is 
induced to fin. | 
SCAN'/DALOUSNESS (of ſcandaleux, F.) 
reproachfulneſs, infamouſneſs. 
-SCAN'/DENT-S:alk (with Botanifts) i. e. 
climbing ſtalk, is one which climbs by the 


Help of tendrils, as the vine, Cc. 


SCANINING (in Poetry) the meaſuring 
of a verſe, to ſee the number of feet and 


ſyllables. it contains, and whether or no the 


quantities, that is, the long and ſhort ſyllables 

be duly obſerv'd. 
. SCANT!INESS (prob. of echantillon, F. 

or wantingzeſs, Eng.) being leſs than is re- 
uiſite, 

SCANT'LING (eſchantillon, F.) the mea- 
ſure, whereby the dimenſions of things are 
to be determined. 5 

SCA PHISM (of ouadny of rde, Gr. to 
make hollow) among the ancient Perfians, a 
kind of puniſhment executed by locking the 
criminal cloſe up in the trunk of a tree, 
bored thro* to the dimenſions of his body, 
only with five holes for his head, arms, and 


legs to come thro', in which he was expoſed 


to the fun, and the appearing parts were 
anointed with milk and honey to invite the 
waſps, The criminal was forced to eat abun- 
dantly, till his excrements, cloſe pent up in 
the wood, rotted his body. Some write, that 
ſome perſons have lived there forty days. 

SCARCEN ESS 2 (probably of carus, L. 

SCAR'CITY dear, or ſcears, Du. 
ſparing) difficultneſs to be come at, uncom- 
monneſs, not plenty. 


SCARIFICA'TION (with Surgeons) an 


operation whereby ſeveral incifions are made | 


in the ſkin, with an inſtrument proper for 
that purpoſe, uſually praftiſed in cupping, 
L 


+ SCARIFRICA'TOR, an inſtrument made 
in form of a box, with twelve or more lancets, 
all perfectly in the ſame pla e; which being, 
as it were, cock' d, by means of a ſpring, are 
210 diſcharged, at the ſame time, by pulli-g 
2 kind of trigger, and the points of the lan- 
cets are at once equally driven within the ik in. 


| 
| 


in ſome 
The Arabs call it Kermes, 


{ 


SCAR'LET Crain, a matter uſed in ding 
a ſcarlet colour. It is uſually taken for the 
grain of a plant growing on a kind of holm, 
parts of France, Spain, and Portugal, 


SCARP (eſcarpe, F.) the foot of a ram. 
part-wall; or the ſloping of a wall from the 
bottom of a work to the Cordon on the fide 
of the moat. 

SCARP (in Heral.) is the 
ſcarf which military comman- 
ders wear for ornament, as he 
bears Argent, a ſcarpe Azure, 
See the figure annexed. N 

SCAR R (of pecan, Sax. eſcharre, F. of 
de xda, Gr.) having the mark or ſeam of a 
ſore or wound, 

The SCAVANS', the learned, of ſcavary, 
learned, F. | 

ScELETON 2 (of gxeXo, Gr. to dry 

SCEL'ETUS up) a proper connection 
1 of a body, after they are 

d. 

SCENE (ſcæna, L. um, Gr. ſcene, F.) 

1. The ſtage, the theatre of dramatick 


poetry. - * 

Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A Sylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend, 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre, 
Of ſtatelieſt view. 


Milton. 


2. The general appearance of any action, the | 


whole contexture of objects, a diſplay, a ſe- 

ries, a regular diſpoſition. 

A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fear, 

Still on the table lay the unfiniſhed cheer. 
8 | Dryden, 

A larger ſcene of action is diſplay'd, 

And, rifing hence, a greater work is weigh'd 

Dryden. 

v*ry ſeveral place muſt be 

of triumph and revenge to me. 

When riſing ſpring adorns the mead, 

A charming ſcene of nature is diſplay d. 

. Dryden, 
Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt 

we pals. Addiſon. 


Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe reflections true ? 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 


This cruel ſcene, unjuſt to love and you? 
Prior s 


A ſce 


SCEINE, in the ancient Drama, in its ge- 
neral ſenſe, was the theatre wherein drama- 
tick pieces, and other publick ſhows, wee 
repreſented ; alſo the place where the action 
is conceived to have paſſed, as the Scene 
War ; alſo the diviſion or part of a dramatick 

m determined by a new actor's entering. 

The SCENOG'R APHICK Appearance, 15 
different from an orthographick one, in that 
the latter ſhews the fide of a figure, Ty 
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or building, 2s it js ſeen when the plane of 
the glaſs ſtands directly to that fide ; whereas 
Scenograpby repreſents it as it ſeems thro* a 
glaſs not parallel to that fide, 
SCENOG/RAPHY (ſcenographia, L. oxn- 
vygapia, Gr.) is the repreſentation of a build- 
ing, &c. as it is repreſented in proſpective, with 
its dimenſions and ſhadows, or ſuch as it ap- 
pears to the eye. fe : "T4 
A SCEP'TER (Fierogypbicaty) having 
on the top a ſtork's head, and ſupported 
upon the hoof of a river-horſe, was put to 
intimate, that piety was to be preferred to 
impiety, and religion before atheiſm and con- 
tempt of civil power: for the ſtork is an 
emblem of piety, which the ſcepter ſhould 
maintain and ſupport above the reach of pro- 
faneneſs, intimated by the hoof of the river- 
horſe, which is an animal cruel and rapacious, 
that hath no regard to its parents, but cruel- 
ly murders them in its rage. 
A ſcepter with an eye upon it, was uſed as 
an hieroglyphick of God. | 
SCEP!/TICALNESS (of oxtn1:9a:, Gr. to 
contemplate) ſcepticiſm, or a doubting or ſuſ- 
pending the judgment of things. 


— SCEP'TICISM, the doctrine and opinions | 
of the Scepticks. It confiſted in doubting 


of every thing, and affirming nothing at all, 
and in keeping the judgment in ſuſpenſe to 
every thing. 

SCHEL'LING, a Dutch coin, containing | 
12 groots or 6 ſtivers, in value 6d. + of Eng- 
ih money; 33 of which and 4d. make 205, 

erling. 

SCHERIF (among the Mabometant) one 
of high birth and dignity, who is a deſcen- 
dant from their falſe prophet Mabomet, by 
his ſon-in-law Hali, and daughter Fatima. 

There were ſeveral of theſe Scberifs, who 
erected Dynaſtics in Africa, the Eareſſites 
were Scheren, and the race of princes who 
now reigned in Fez and Morocco, do alſo bear 
the title of Scherif. 

SCIO'RA (of oxiogey, or c de, Gr.) 
Athenian feſtivals dedicated to Minerva, which 
took their name from that umbrella or fan, 
carried about with them in proceſſion, to ſkreen 
perſons from the heat of the ſun. 

SCHISM (ſchiſma, L. yiowa, Gr. a divi- 
lion or ſeparation) it is chiefly uſed of a ſepa- 
ration, happening through diverſity of opi- 
I” among people of the ſame religion and | 

aith, | 

SCHIRE/MOTE (reinemox, Sax.) was, | 

ancient times, a ſolemn meeting of all the 
free tenants and knights in a county, to do 
= to the king, and ele& an annual ſhe- 


SCHITES, an ancient Mahometan ſe ct, 
which Was Oppoſed by the whole Ottoman em 
Pire as the moſt heretical of all others ; be- 
cauſe they prefer Ali to Ma bomet in the pro- 
phetical office, and confine - the gift of pro. 


Pbsly to the natural liged erived from Hal, 


No g”, Gr.) of, 


S.C 


and that none deſerved the title of a prophet 


that was guilty of fin; ſome of theſe affirm 


that God appeared in the form of Ali, and 


with his tongue proclaimed the moſt hidden 
myſteries of religion; and ſome have gone ſo 
far as to aſcribe divine honours to him, and to 
expect his return in the clouds, and have fixed 
that belief as an article of their faith, and 
therefore they keep a fine horſe ready ſadd led, 
Sc. for him in the moſque of Cyſa. 

Others believe that he is concealed in a 


grotto near Cuſa, where he will continue till 


the day of judgment, and then come forth 
to convert all people to the Alcoran. 

And there are ſome among them, who 
look for the return of Mabomet the ſon of 
Haniſe, who they ſay is ſtill living on the 
mountain of Radua, from whence he is to 
come to fill the earth with piety and juſtice, 

Others of them look for the coming of 
Mabomet, who is to be their laſt king, ac- 
cording to this prediction of their prophet. 

The world wwill laſt until there be a king of 
my family and name over the Arabians, 

SCHOLAR (ſcholars, L. ecolier, F.) 1. 
One who learns of a maſter, a diſciple. 

Many times that which deſerveth approba- 
tion would hardly find favour, if they which 
propole it were not to profeſs themſelves ſcho= 
lars, and followers of the ancients, Hookers 
The ſcholars of the ſtagyrite, 

Who for the old opinion fight, 

Would make their modern friends confeſs, 

The diff*rence but from more to leſs. 
Prior. 

2. A man of letters. 

This ſame ſcholar's fate, res auguſta demi, 
hinders the piomoting of learning, 

| Wilkin's Maths Magic. 


To watch occaſions to correct others in 


their diſcourſe, and not flip any opportunity 


of ſhowing their talents, ſcholars are moſt 


blamed for, Locke, 
3- A pedant, a man of books, 

To ſpend too much time in ſtudies is ſloth z 
to make judgment wholly by their rules, is 
the humour of a ſcholar ; they perfect na- 
ture, and are perfected by experience. 


Bacon. 


SCHOLARSHIP, learning, literature, 
knowledge, | 


It pitied my very heart to think that a 


man of my maſter's underſtanding, and great 
ſcholarſhip, who had a book of his own in 

print, ſhould talk fo outragiouſly. Pope. 
SCHOLAS'TIC {ot ſcbolaſticus, L. of 
ike, or pertaining to a 

{cholar or ſchool. 
SCHOLAS'TICKNESS, a being qualified 
with ſchool learning. 


SCHO'/LIUM (with Mathemat.} a remark. 


by the by, as after the demonſtrating of a 
propoſition, it is pointed out how it might be 
done ſome other Way; ſormg advice is given, 
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SC 
or precaution, to prevent miſtakes, or ſome 
particular uſe or application thereof. 

SCHOLIUM (7 3xy, Gr.) a note, anno- 
tation, or remark, made on ſome paſlage, 
propoſition, &c, a gloſs, a brief expoſition, a 

ort comment. 

SCI'ENCE, as oppoſed to art, is a formed 
ſyſtem of any branch bf knowledge, com- 
prehending the doctrine, reaſon or theory of 
the thing, without any immediate application 
of it to any uſes or offices of life, 


SCIENCE 7 Gol (by Divines) is diſtin- 


guilhed into three kinds. 

1. The SCIENCE of mere Knwwleage, 
whereby he knows himlelf and all things 
poſſible, ; 

2. SCIENCE of Viſion, whereby he knows 
all things he has reſolved to do or to permit, 
in the ſame order in which he has reſolved to 
do and to permit them. 

3- An intermediate SCIENCE, whereby 
he knows what angels and man will do in 
certain caſes and certain circumſtances, i: he 
reſolves to bring them about. 

SCIEN'TIAL, of or pertaining to 
ſcience. | 

SCINTILLO'SE (ſcintilleſus, L.) full of 
ſparks. 

FSCI M'ETER, a ſort of broad, crooked ſword. 

SCIOGIRAPHY {(owmoy;ap:, Gr.) the 
* . a 12 
profile or ſection of a building, to ſhew the 
i nſide thereof. 

SCIOGRAPHY (with Aſtron) the art of 
finding the hour of the day or night by the 
ſhadow of the ſun, moon, ſtars, Sc. 


SCYOMANCY (nie,; of Ria, 


and favleia, Gr. divination) a divination by 
ſhadows, or the art of raiſing and calling up 
the Manes, or fouls of deceaſed perſons, to 
give the knowledge of things to come. 
SCIR'/RHOUS, of or belonging to a 


ſcirrus. * 
SCIRRHO'MA 2 (oztgeiua, of ougeiny 
SCIRRHO'SIS 1 1 ; 


Gr. to harden) an in- 
duration or hardening of the glands, cauſed 
by gritty and obſtructed matter, as it hap- 
pens frequently to the liver in the jaundice. 

SCIR'RHUS (iges, Cr.) a hard im- 
moveable ſwelling, that reſiſts the touch, but 
is without pain, 

. SCLAVON'IC Larguage, is held to be 
the moſt extenſive language in the world, 
next to the Arabic, being ſpoken from the 
Adriatick to the North fea, and from the 
Caſpian to Saxony, by many nations, vis, the 
Poles, Muſcowites, Bulgarians, Bohemians, 
Hungarians, Carinibians, Pruſſians and Sua- 
bians, all which are deſcendants of the an- 
cient Sc/av:!, or Sclawentigns, and Sclawenick 
is their mother tongue, tho" they have diffe- 
rent dialects. 4 

SCLEROPHTHAL'MY (oxanpophanula, 
ot *, aid, and op, a diſeaſe in 
me eye, Cr.) a Ciſeaſe, wherein the eye is 


$*© 


dry, hard, red, and painful, and the eye. 
rows alſo, ſo as, by their exceſſive dryneſs, 
not to be opened after ſleep, without great 
Ain. 7 

SCLEROSAR/COMA (of Une, and 
pact, Gr. fleſh) an hard tumour with an ul- 
ceration in the gums. 
SCLEROT'ICA (in Anat.) one of the 
common membranes of the eye, ſituated be- 
tween the Adnate and the Urea, 
SCOF'FER (of ſcoppen, Dut. of nn, 
Gr.) a derider. 
ScOL DING Women (according to our 
ancient Laus were to be ſet in a tre-buchet, 
commonly called a ducking-ftuol,, commonly 
ſet over ſome deep water, into which they 
were to be let down or plunged twice under 
water, to cool their heat and choler, 
SCLOLECOVDES Proeceſſus (of nnz, 
a worm, and 198, Gr. form) the worm- 
like proceſs of the Cerebel/um. 
SCOL'LOP-5bell (in Heraldry) is often 
put into the coat armour of military per- 
ſons. 
SCOLOPEN/DRA (of c xoXowiv3;a, Gr.) 

a ſort of worm engendered of a melancholy 
humour, which makes the gums become 
ſwelled and ulcerated, and the teeth loole. 
To build a SCONCE, to run a ſcore at an 
ale-houſe or tavern, &c. ſo as to be afraid to 
go there, for fear of being dunned, 


To SCOOP ( ſchoepen, Dut.) 1. To lade 
out. 


As by the brook he ſtood, 
He ſcoop*d the water from the cryſtal flood, 
Dryden's En. 
2. To empty by lading. 
If ſome penurious ſource by chance appear'd, 
Scanty of waters, when you fcoop'd it dry, 
| And offered the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not daſh th' untaſted moiſture from 
him. Addiſon, 
3. To cut hollow, or deep. 
To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 
A forky ſtaff we dext*rouſly apply d, 
Which in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 
pt big selly . 
It much conduces how to ſcare, 
The little race of birds, that hop 
From ſpray to ſpray, ſcooping the coll 
lieft fruit, 
Inſatiate, undiſturbed. 


| 


Pbillipi. 

| The genius of the place 
Or helps th* ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, 
Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale/ 

SCOOPER, a water fowl, ſo named tron 
its crooked beak, reſembling a ſcoop 
, Fe, PE (/copus, L.) aim, inte 
| rl b. a 
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ntion, 
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P bilirps . 
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intention, 
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Your ſeofe is 33 mine own, 
So to inforce or qualify the laws, 
As to your ſoul ſeems good. 
| Sbaleſ. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


SCOP'OLOUS (ſcopidoſus, L.) rocky, full 
rocks. | | 
® SCOP'U LOUSNESS ( ſcopulofitas, L.) a 


ineſs, or being full of rocks, 
SCORBU'TICK NESS (of ſcorbutus, 
SCORBU'TICALNESS S L.) a being 
troubled with the ſcurvy. | 
SCORE (in Mufick) partition, or the ori- 
ginal draught of the whole compoſition, 


wherein the ſeveral parts, viz. treble, ſecond | 


treble, baſs, &c. are diſtinctly ſcored and 

marked, | 
SCORN'FULNESS, contemptucuſneſs, 
SCORPIO (whoſe characteriſtick is n) 


is one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack, 
called by aſtrologers a feminine, nocturnal, 
cold, and phlegmatick northern ſign, of the 
watery triplicity, and is repreſented, on the 
celeſtial globe, by the ſorm of a ſcorpion, L. 

SCORPION (7xpz©®-, Gr.) a venomous 
inſet of a blackiſh colour, having eight feet 
and a ſting in its tail. 

SCORPION-Grafs 

SCORPION- Wort 
of ſcorpions. 

A SCORPION (in Hieroglyphicts) repre- 
ſents malice and wicked ſubtlety, becauſe it 
is reported to be cunning, in watching an op- 

tunity to wound an inconſiderate paſſenger. 

The SCOTCH Language, is a corrupt 
Engliſh, mixed with German, Low Dutch 
and French. 1705 

To SCOUR { Kurer, Dan. ſcbeueren, Du.) 
1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 
order to clean the ſur face. 

By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall encreaſe, 
And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 
Dryden's n. 


Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. 
| Dryden. 

Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 

Can taſte no pleaſure, fince his ſhield was 
ſccur d. way Pope. 

2. To purge violently. 3. To range in order to 

catch or drive away ſomething z to clear away. 

If with " guards thou ſcour'/t the fireets by 

night, 
And do ſſt in murders, rapes, and ſpoils de- 


light, 
Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt"ring crowd to hear, 
Tis fulſome ſtuff. Dryden s Perf. 
4. To paſs ſwiftly Over. 
Not half the number in their ſeats are found, 
ut men and ſteeds lie grov ling on the ground; 
points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, 
2 ſteede without their riders ſcoar the field, 
he knights unhert d. | Dryden, | 


. 


an herb good a- 
gainſt the poiſon 


SC 


| | When Ajax ſtrives ſome vaſt rock”s weight to 


throw, 

The line too la bours, and the words move flow 5 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla [cours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims a- 

main. 
| Pope's Efjay on Criticiſm, 
4 To SCOUR away, to SE or = a. 

ay. . 

4 SCOUT (eſcoute, F. ſchout, Du.) a ſpy 
ſent RY tidings of the army of an enemy, 
or to diſcover their deſigns ; alſo a j 
magiſtrate in He/l:nd, wy 99 
_ SCRAG'GEDNESS (prob. of craig, Sc. 
iean) leanneſs. 

A SCRAPE (of pcneop, Sax.) as a meet 
ſcrape, a ſaving induſtrious perſon, 

A SCRAPE-Good F a nigard, a cove- 

A SCRAPE- Penny 5 tous perſon. . 
| SCRA'PINGNESS, favingneſs, parcimo- 
ny, 8 e in getting. 

8 AK'ING (prob. of ftriger, Da. 
ſhrill noiſe like 42 ruſty — | * 

SCREAM/ING, a crying out loudly, 
ſhrilly, ald violently. |; 

To SCREECH (prob: of Arie 
hoot or howl like AA 3 

SCREECH Ou. (prob. of ſericcioby. Ital.) 
an owl that makes a ſkrieking or hooting in 
the night. | | 

A SCREW (eſ:roue, F.) one of the five 
mechavick powers: chiefly uſed in preſſing 
or iqueezing bodies cloſe : and alſo in raiſing 
weighty things. | 

»CRTI'BING (with Foiners) a term uſed 
when one piece of ſtuff is to be fitted to the 
fide of another, which is irregular, to make 
the two Join cloſe together all the way ; this 
is done by marking it with the point of a pair 
of compaſſes. 

SCRIV/ENERS, were 
incorporated Anno 1616, 
and are a maſter, two 
wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, 
and 38 on the livery, Ec. 

The arms are Azure, 
an eagle with wings ex- 
panded, hoiding in his 
mouth a penner and ink-horn, ſtanding on a 
book, all Or. Their hall is on the eaſt fide 
of Noble Street, . 

SCRO'BY (prob. of ſcrobs, L. a ditch, 
7. 4. deſerving to be thrown into a ditch) 
ſorry, pitiful 

SCROF'ULOUSNESS (of ſcropuloſus, L. 
being afflicted with the L ; i 

SCROLL (prob. of roll) a flip or roll of 


i 


tecture. b 
SCRUBBA DO, the itch, a diſtemper; 
alſo ſloveniy, mean habited. + 
SCRU'PLE (with Chronologers) a ſmall 
part of time uſed by ſeveral eaſtern nations, 
among the Chaldeans, a 
| hour, 
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*! 2% SCRUPLE (of ſcrupulur, L.) to be in | 


doubt whether one ſhall do a thing or not, on 
a conſcientious account. 

SCRUPLES (with Aron.) as ſcruples 
eclipſed, are that part of the diameter of the 
moon, which enters the ſhadow, expreſſed in 
the ſame meaſure wherein the apparent dia- 
meter of the moon is expreſſed. See Digit. 

SCRUPLES of balf Duration ( Aſiron.) are 
an arch of the orbit of the moon; which is 
deſcribed by her centre, from the beginning 
of the eclipſe to the middle. 

SCRUPLES of Immerſion or Incidence, 
(Afren.) is an arch of the orbit of the 
moon, which is deſcribed by her center, from 
the beginning of the eclipſe till the time when 
its center falls into the ſhadow. 

-» SCRUPLES of Emerſion ers) re an 
arch of the orbit of the moon, which is de- 
ſcribed by. her center, in the time from the 
firſt emerfion of the moon's limb to the end 
of the eclipſe. | 

SCRUTINY (in the Canon Law) a ticket, 
er 1mall paper billet, in which the electors 
write their notes privately at elections, ſo that 
it may not be known for whom they vote. 

J SCUF!FLE (g. d. to ſhuffle, and that 

Voſfiex?gerives from uh, Gr. to handle 

roughly) to ſtrive together in a fray or fighting. 

SCULP'SIT, he carved or engraved, L. 

SCULPTURE ( ſculptura, L.) the art of 

cutting or carving wood, ſtone or other mat- 
ter, to form various figures for repreſentations ; 
ſculpture includes both engraving and working 

in Reliebo. 

- SCUR/RILOUSNESS / ſcurrilitas, L. ſcur- 
rilite, F.) ſcandalous language, ſaucy drol- 
lery, buffoonry. | 

S8CURVINESS, badneſs, naughtineſs, 
ſorrineſs. 

9CU'TIFORM ( ſcutiformis, L.) in the 
form of a ſtield or buckler. 

SCY!/LLA, a rock in the ſea between Si- 
cily and Italy, over againft the gulf Charybats, 
ſo that the paſſage there is dangerous for ſhips; 
whence the Latin proverb, Incidit in Scylam 
cupiens evitare Charibaim, to avoid Scylla, 
he falls into Charibdrs, i. e. to leap out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

The poets tell us, that Scy//z was the 
daughter of Phoronis and Hecate, who having 
been famiſiar with Neptune, Ampbitrite, pro- 
voked with jealouſy, caſt a certain poiſon 
into the fountain that Scylla uſed to bathe in, 
which made her run mad, and leaping into 


the ſea, was metamorphoſed into a ſea- mon- 


ſter. , f 

Others ſay twas Gfaucus ſhe had to do 
with, and that Arc: was the jealous rival 
that poiſoned the fountain; that Scylla, ſee- 


ing her lower parts going into dogs, ſnakes 


and do phins tai's, drowned herſelf in deſpair, 


Some again fay, that ſhe was the daughter 


of Nyfus, King of Megara, which being be- 
_Keged by Minos, ſhe eſpying him from the 


8 C 
walls was enamoured with him, and betty 


her father to him, by cutting off a 
lock of his hair, which the oracle 2 


nounced he ſhould be immortal as long as he 


wore, and that Minos deteſting her treachery 
lighted her, whereupon the finding herſcif 
deſpiſed by him, threw herſelf into the ſea. 
and that the gods joined dogs to be her tor= 
menters, | | 
Charybdis is alſo ſaid to be a rapacious wo. 
man that ſtole Hercules's oxen, that he had 


taken from Geryon, and was thunder-ftruck 


by Fufiter, and transformed into a ſea-mon- 
er. 

Hiſtorians ſay, that Scylla and Charybdis 
were rocks and eddies in the ſtreights, between 
Italy and Sicily, thro' which Hercules paſſed 
with much danger and loſs ; but he afterwards, 
by engines of his own invention, cleared the 
ſeas ſo effectually, and rendered them ſo na. 
vigable, that fince that time there has been 
nothing-heard of them, 

SCY'PHUS (with Anat.) thoſe paſſages 
that convey the Saliva, from the 0s Cribri- 


Formis or ſieve-like bone to the palate, 


SCYTALA (in Mechanicks) a kind of ra- 
dius or ſpoke, ſtanding out of the axis of a 
machine, as a handle or lever, to turn it round 
or work it by, L. 

SCY'TALA Laconica (with the Lacede. 
monians) a little round ſtaff ; an invention 
for the ſecret writing of letters to correſpon- 
dents, by means of two rollers or cylinders 
exactly alike, one being kept by each of the 
correſpondents, | 

SEA (raa, Sax, ſee or zee, Dutch) 
I. The ocean ; the water oppoſed to the land, 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand 

will rather | 
Thy multitudinous ſea incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. 
| Sbaleſp. Mackbeth, 


Some Leviathan, 
Haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night founder d kiff 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inveſts the ſea, Milton. 


But like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt, and the riſing waves, 
Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands: his ſolid ſide 
Waſh off the ſea weeds, and the ſounding 
' tides, CTY Milton, 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd bt 
ſtrain, , 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees, 
Deſcend from pelion to the main. 


a lake. 

of Galilee, ſaw 

Math, Iv. 18. 
3. Pro- 


2. A collection of water; 
Jeſus walking by the ſea 
two brethren, | 
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Dutch) 
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is blood 
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5 )roverblally for any large quantity. 
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That ſea. of blood which hath in Ireland 
been bacbarouſly ſhed, is enough to drown in 
eternal infamy and miſery the malicious au- 
thor and inſtigator of its effuſion, 
one wit T King Charles. 


SEA!FARING (of Sz and fanan, Sax, 
to go) employed or living at ſea. 

SEA PORT (of Sz, Sax. and portus, L.) 
7. 4. a gate or door of the ſea, | 

SEA Naval»vrot, an herb. 

SEAL'ING (in Arebit. ) is the fixing a piece 
of wood or iron in a wall, with plaiſter, mor- 
tar, cement, lead, or other ſolid bindings. 

To ſew a SEAM ( yeamian, Sax.) to few 
a length with a needle. ; 

 SEAM'LESS (peamley ve, Sax.) without 
2 ſeam. | | 

SEA'SONABLENESS (of ſaiſon, F.) op- 

ortuneneſs, | 

To SEAT (of rizran, Sax.) to place upon 
a'ſeat, to cauſe to fit, . 


SEAT'/ER was an idol of our Saxon an- 
ceſtors, and was repreſented in the form of 
the figure annexed. Firſt, on a pillar was 
plac'd a pearch, on the ſharp, prickled back 
of which this idol ſtood. He was repreſented 
of a lean viſage, with long hair and a long 
beard, bare headed and baze-footed. In his 
left hand he held up a wheel, and in his right 

d he carried a pail of water, wherein 


| 


were flowers and fruits, His long garment 
is girded with a towel of white linen, #4 

His ſtanding on the ſharp fins of a fiſh was 
to ſignify that the Saxons, for their ſerving 


him, ſhould paſs ſtedfaſtly and without harm 


in dangerous and difficult places; by the 
wheel was intimated the firit unity and 
conjoint concord of the Saxons, and their 


concurring together to run one courſe ; by the. 


girdle which the wind ſtreamed from him was 
lignified the Saxons freedom; by the pail 
with flowers and fruits was intimated, that 
with kindly rains, he would nouriſh the earth 
to bring forth fruits and flowers; and from 
him our Saturday takes its name. 

Some ſuppoſe Seater to have been the fame 
with the Saturn of the Romans. 

SEAT/ETH, is a term us'd of a hare 
when it takes to its reſting place. 


SEB!/ARAI (NTDD Hb. opinion) a name 
given to ſuch rabbies as liv'd and taught after 
the finiſhing of the Ta/mud. 

SEBES!/TENS, a fruit reſembling a little 
plumb, uſed in medicine, 

SE'CANT (in Geom.) a line that cuts a- 
nother, -or divides it into two parts. 

SECES'SION, withdrawing, a departing 
from a fide, L. + os 

SECOND (of Time) the Goth part of a 
minute, either in the divifion of a circle, or 
the meaſure of time, A degree, or an hour, 
is each divided into 60 minutes, marked 
thus (') : a minute is divided into 60 ſeconds, 
marked thus (/): a ſecond into 60 thirds, 
marked thus (/,, Ce. 

SECOND (in Mujick) one of the muſicat 
intervals, being only the diſtance between 
any ſound and the next neareſt ſound, Whe- 
ther higher or lower. g 

SECOND Terms (in Algebra) thoſe where 
the unknown quantity has a degree leſs 
than it bas in the term where it is raiſed to 
the higheſt, | 

SECOND Sigbt, an odd qualification that 
many of the inhabitants of the weſtern iſlanda 
of Scotland are ſaid to have; which is a 
faculty of ſeeing things to come, or at a great 
diſtance, repreſented to the imagination, as if 
actually viſidle and preſant. Thus, if a 
man be about to die, or dying, his image ſhall 
appear dſſtinctinly it its natural ſhape in a 
ſhroud, or other funeral Apparatus, to a 
ſecond ſighted perſon, who, perhaps, never 
had ſeen his perſon ; after which, the perſon, 
ſo ſeen, immediately dies. g 

SECOND-Sightedneſs, the faculty afore- 
mentioned, which is a quality not hereditary, 
and the perſon who has it cannot exert it at 
pleaſure, gor can he prevent it, or communi- 
cate it to others. This quality is held in diſ- 
credit among the people, ſo that none will 
counterfeit ; it, and many conceal and diſſem- 
ble it. This, tho” ftrange, has been well 


atteſted, and that by authors of credit; = 
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laſt by Mr. Martin, a fellow of the royal ſo- 
ciety, in his natural hiſtory of theſe iſlands. 
SECONDARY ( ſecundarius, L.) 1. Not 
primary, not of firſt intention, not of 
the firſt rate, next to the firſt, 
Where ſoever there is moral right on the 
one hand, no ſecondary right can difcharge it. 
' R L' Eftrange. 
Gravitation is the powerful cement that 
holds together this magnificent ſtructure of 


the world, which firetcheth the north over 


the empty ſpace, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing, to transfer the words of Job from 
the firſt and ical cauſe to the ſecondary. 
| i Bentley. 
2+ Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 
That we were form'd then, ſay'ſt thou? 
and the work 
Of ſecondary haſus, by talk transfer'd 
From father to his ſon ? 
Milt, Par. Left, b. v. 
As in a Wwatch's fine machine, 
Though ma y artful ſprings are ſeen, 
The added movements which declare 
How tul: the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 
From that which fimp!y points the hour. 
| a Prior. 
SEC'ONDARY Fever (with Phe) is 
that which atiſes after a criſis or diſcharge 
of ſome morbid matter; as after the declen- 
fon of the ſmall pox or mealles. 
SECONDARY, a delegate, a deputy, 
SECONDLY, in the ſecond place. 
_ © Firſt the hath diſobeyed the law, and ſe- 
eondly treſpaſſed againſt her buſband. 
| Eccleſ. xxiii. 23. 
To SECRET {of ſecretum, L.) to hide or 
conceal by putting out of the way. | 
Animal SECRETION (in PHY] is the 
ſeparation of one fluid from another, in the 
body of an animal or vegetable, by means 
of glands, or ſomething of the like nature. 
SEC/ULAR Games (ludi ſeculares, of ſecu- 
Tum, an age, L.) theſe plays were ſo named, 
becauſe they happened but once in an age or 
an hundred years, at the proclaiming of which 
the crier ſaid, Come to theſe Plays, which no 
Man now. living bath ever ſeen, nor fall be 
ſee again. At theſe plays, beſides the con- 
tention of the charioteers, the Theſ/a/ran 
horſemen hunted wild bulls, and, when they 
had wearied them, would leap on their backs, 
and by the horns, force them down to the 
earth. 


At the celebration of one of thoſe plays, 


there were given to be kill'd by Philip, the 
emperor, after the Perſian expedition, thirty - 
two Elepbants, twenty t wo Tigers, fixty Lions, 
ene hundred Hyene's, one Rhingceros, ten 


Archoleontes, ten Camelepards, forty Wild 


Her ſes, thirty Leopards, beſides a thouſand 
pair of fences or ſword players, which were 


to delight the people with their bloed s 


| One maid ſhe had, belov's above the teſt; 


nn 


SECULARIZA'TION, the d of con. SE 

verting a regular perſon, place, or benefice to | 

a ſecular one. 

SEC'TULARIZ'D Ge. F.) made ſe- body 
cular, i. e. a lay - man of a c ergyman. two 1 
_ SECTULARNESS (ſecularis, L.) world. of th 
lineſs, additedneſs to the things of this taken 
world. 8 SE 
SEC'ULARS (of ſeculum, L. an age) a SE 
title given to pariſh prieſts in oppoſition to re- SIC 
gulars, i . to ſuch as lead a monaſtick life, tion 
SECUN'DA Agua (with Chym.) Second the b 
Water, is Aqua fortis, which has been already comir 
uſed to diſſolve ſome metal, Cc. to the 
SECUN'DI Generis (with Anat.) thoſe lac. percet 
teal veſſels that carry the chyle from the its qui 
glands, after it has been diluted there with this £ 
the Lympba, into the common veſſels ; where- is pet 
as the lacteals of the Primi Generis carry it affect; 
from the inteſtines into the glands, IL. | jets, 
SECURE {ſecurus, L.) 1. Free from fear, Lee 
exempt trom terror, eaſy, affured, ſeels c 
| Confidence then bore thee on ſecure — 
| no d . | , 
To meet anger Milton, ws 


| Secure of her, the ſecret the confeſs'd, dee 
| | Dryden, 
In Lethe's lake fouls long oblivion tafte ; | — 
Of future life ſecure, torgettul of the paſt, to ſee! 
; | | , g Du of 2 f3 
| But thou, ſecare of ſoul, unbent with woes; colour 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe, mark 
S Dryden, the ap 
We live and act as if we were perſeciiy SE] 
ſecure of the final event of things, however peut 
we may behave ourſelves, Atterbury. SE 
It concerns the moſt ſecure of his ſtrength, mp 
to pray to God not to expoſe him to an cnc» * a 
my. Rogers, lod Ba 
2. Careleſs, wanting caution, wanting vigt* SEC 
lance : 3. free from danger, ſafe. of.ma 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, SEC 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combiu d. ; the ſic 
« | Milton, in two 
Meſſapus next, cular } 
Secure of ſteel, and fated from the fire, | Pry 7 
ln pomp appears. Dryden. —_— 
SECURE NEss (ſecuritar, L.. ſecurete, P.) —_— 
ſecurity, ſafcty. | SEC 
SECURITAS de bono Geſtu (Law Term) th 
ſurety of the peace, L. named 
SECU/RITY, is painted like a lady lean- of dire 
ing againſt a pillar before an altar, with 3 SEl. 
ſcepter in her hand. ; 
SEDITION- ( Hieroglyphically) was repre” cire of 
ſented by two lobſters fighting with one 20+ ed in tl 
ther. 1. deities 
SEDUTIOUSNESS (of ſeditiofus, L. Jedi. voked 
cieux, F.) a ſeditious humour or n . ger. 


e 
gEDULOUSNEss (ſedalitas, L. ]) carefal- 


meſs, diligence 


SEED (with Botanifts) is defined to be a 
body by the mutual operation of 
two ſexes, containing the molimen of a plant 
of the ſame nature of that from which it was 


en. 

ENG, fince that, foraſmuch as, Cc. 
SEEING 7 is a ſenſation which proceeds 
SIGHT from a due and various mo- 

tion of the optick nerve, which is made in 

the bottom of the eye, by the rays of light 
coming from an object, and thence conveyed 
to the brain; by means of which, the ſoul 
perceives the thing illuminated, together with 
its quantity, quality, and modification, Tho 
this ſenſe has its beginning in the eye, yet it 
is perfected in the brain, where the ſoul is 
affected with the impreflions of viſible ob- 


ects. 
; Lee SEEL (with Sailors) is when a ſhip 
{eels or rolls to the windward, in which there 
is danger, leſt ſhe come over too ſhort or ſud- 
denly, and ſo ſhould founder dy 
breaking right into her, or elſe have ſome of 
her upper works carried away; but if ſhe rolls 
to the leeward, there is no danger, becauſe th 
ſea will preſently right her. | 

SEEL/ING ( ſpoken of Horſes) who are faid 
to ſeel, when white hairs, about the breadth 
of a farthing, mixed with thoſe of his natural 
colour, grow upon his eyebrows ; which is a 
mark of old age, for they never ſeel before 
the age of 14. 

SEEMINGNESS (of z#emen, Teut.) ap- 

trance. 

SEG ETIA Z (among the Roma nt) a god- 

SEG!/ESTA S deſs who, as they imagined, 
took care of the corn, and all other fruits of 
the earth, and one of thoſe deities they cal- 
led Salutares, 

SEG'MENTA TED / ſegmentatus, L.) made 
of many pieces of divers colours. 

SEG'MENT (in Geometry) when a line or 
the fide of any plain triangle is any way cnt 
in two, or more parts, either by a perpendi- 


| cular line let fall upon it, or otherwiſe, thoſe 


parts are uſually called ſegments; and ſo 
much as one of theſe parts is longer than 
the other is called the difference of the ſeg- 
ments, 

SEGMOT'DAL Valves (in Anat.) are lit- 
tle valves of the pulmonary artery, thus 
named from their reſemblance to the ſegments 
of circles; the ſame as ſemilunar valves. 

'SETA (with the Romans) a goddeſs wor- 
ſhipped under the notion of her having the 
care of the ſeed ſown ; ſhe had a ſtatue erect- 
ed in the Circus, and ſhe was one of thoſe 
deities called Salutares, and which they in- 
voked in the time of common diſtreſi or dan- 


ber. 
SEJUNC'TION, a putting aſunder. 
SE'LAH (99 Heb.) an Hibrew word 


| 


the ſea s 


l 


. 

which occurs frequently in the pſalme, the 
meaning of which is variouſly conjettured 5 
ſome ſuppoſing it was a pauſe or ſtop to the 
fingers to raiſe their voices; and others that 
it directs the change of tune or perſon ; but 
others think it was a direction to change the 
whole chorus, for ſometimes the chorus broke 
off in the middle of a pſalm, and another ſet 
of vocal muſick went on with it; others ſay 
that it fignified Amen, and others for ever, 

SEL'DOMNESS (Seldomnerye, Sax.) 
the not happening often. ; 

SELECT'NESS (of ſelectus, L.) choſenneſs, 
choiceneſs. 

SELE'NE (in the Pagan Theogony) the 
daughter of Cælus and Vea and ſiſter of He- 
lios, i. e. the ſun. 

SELENITES (ogwirn; , Gr.) the 
Moon-flone, which has this remarkable pro- 
perty, that it increaſes and decreaſes as the 
moon waxes and wanes, ſaid to be found in 
Perſia; alſo Muſcovy glaſs, to which the 
aforeſaid properties have been aſcribed. 
SELENOG'R APHIST (of ogaim, the 
moon, and , to deſcribe, Gr.) a de- 
ſcriber of the moon. 

SELEUCIA'NI, Hereticks in the fourth 
century, ſo called from Seleucus and Herntas ; 
ſome of their tenets were, that God was cor- 
poreal, matter and eternal, that the elemen. 
tary matter was coeternal with him; that 
the human ſoul was formed by angles cf fire 
and air; that Jeſus Chrift did not fit at the 
right hand of God; but had quitted that right, 
and had removed his throne into the ſun, and 
ſtigmatiaed thoſe they baptized in the forehead 
with a red hot iron. 

Era of the SELEUCIDES, a computation 
of time commencing from the eſtabliſhmens 
of the Seleucides, a race of Greek kings, Who 
reigned as ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great in 
Syria. 

SELF-ended, for one's own advantage. 

SELF-dependent, independent, not depend- 
ing on another. 

SELF- evident, needing no proof or demon- 
tration. 

SELF- intereſted (inter eſſe, F.) ſelfiſh. 

SELF-intereftedneſs, a love of one's ſelf, 

SELF-orrginated, owing its original or riſe 
to its ſelf, 

SELLS (in Arcbitecture) are of two kinds, 
viz. Groundſels, which are the loweſt pieces 
of timber in a timber-building, on which 
the whole ſuperſtructure is erected; and 
Window ſells (ſometimes called Window ſoils) 
which are the bottom pieces in a windows 
frame. * 

SEM'BLANS, an ancient ſet of Hereticks, 
ſo called of Semblanus, their leader, wha 
condemned all uſe of wine as evil in itfelf 
that the vine was the production of Satan and 
the earth; and denied the reſurrection. 


SEM'BLABLY ( ſemblablement, F.) feem- 
ingly, likely. 
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. ſfective fourth. 


r 
SEM'BLABLENESS (of femblable, F.) 
likelineſs. | 
SEM'/BLANCE, likeneſs, appearance, F. 
SEMBRADO RE, an engine invented by 
Don Joſeph de Lucateila for the even ſowing 
of ſeeds. > 
SEMI-ARIANS, a party of the Arians, 
thoſe who refuſed to receive the word conſub- 
flantial, yet acknowledged the ſon of God, 
*Owazusi©-, of a like ſubſtance or eſſence 
with the Father. 
SEMICIR/CULARNESS (of ſemicircula- 
vit, L.) half circularneſs. 
SEMICYLIN'/DRICAL, in the form of a 
half cylinder. 
SEMIDIATES'/SARON (in Mufick) a de- 


SEMI- Double (in the Roman Breviary) 
ſach offices and feaſts as are celebrated with 
Jeſs, folemnity than the double ones; but yet 
with more than the ſingle ones. 

SEMIDIAPHA/NOUS, half diaphanous, 
or tranſparent. 

A SEMIFLO'RET (with Floriſts) an half- 
flouriſh, is tubulous at the beginning like a 
floret, and afterwards expanded in the form of 
a tongue, 

SSEMIFLOS'CULOUS (in Botan, Writ.) 
a ſemifloret, L. 

SEMIMET'/ALS, are foſſil bodies not 
malleable, yet fixed in ſome meaſure in the 
fire; conſiſting of a metallick part and ſome 
other matter of another kind connected there- 
with; as Antimony, Cinnabar, Marcaſite, 
Biſmuth, Calamine, Coba't, Vitriol, Armenian 
Stone, Lapis Hæmatitis, Leadſſone, &c, 

SEMINER VO'SUS (in Anat.) a muſcle 
of the thigh, ſo called from its being half 
tendinous and nerve like. It has its riſe from 
the outward part of the knob of the Os I- 
abium, and is inſerted to the Tibia. L. 

SEMINA'TION, the act of ſowing, or 
ſhedding ſecds, particularly that of vegetables, 
L 


| 


SEMIN A'TION, the emiſſion of the male 
ſeed into the womb by coition. 

SEMIOR'/DINATES (in Geom.) the halves 
of the ordinates or applicates. 

SEMIPE/DAL, conſiſting of a foot and 
an half in meaſure. 

.SEMIPROOF!, the proof of a fingle evi- 
gence. 

SEMI-TENDINO'SUS (with Anat.) a 
muſcle of the thigh, arifing from the outward 
part of the Os Iſcbium, and is inſerted to the 
Tibia immediately below the end of the muſ- 
Cle called Gracilis, I. 

SEMI-VOWELS ( with Grammarians ) 
1. e. half vowels, are the letters f, I, m, n, 
r, 1, x, 2, which are ſo called, becauſe, tho” 
they are conſonants, they are not expreſſed 
without the affiſtance or ſound of the vowel 
e, and are diſtinguiſhed into Solids and Liguids. 

SEMO'NES (g. Semi bomines, L. 1. e. half 
men) a ſort of Demi: geds among the Heathens, 


8 E 


who were not of the number of celeſtial del 


ties. 
SEMPER-PERSPIC'UOUS, always per. 
ſpicuous or viſible. \ 


SEMPERLEN'ITY ( ſemperlenitas, L.) 
continual lenity. 
SENSE ( ſenſus, L.) a faculty of the ſoul, 
whereby it perceives external objects, by means 
of ſome action or impreſſion made on certain 
parts of the body, called the Organs of Senſe, 
and by them propagated to the ſenſory. 
E xternal SENSES, are powers of perceiving 
ideas, upon the preſence of external objects. 
Internal SENSES, are powers or determi- 
nations of the mind to be pleaſed with certain 
formis of the mind, which occur to our ob. 
ſervation in objects perceived by the external 


Senſes, 


mind to be pleaſed with the contemplation of 
thoſe affections, actions, or character of ta- 
tional agents, which we call virtucus. 
SENSIBLE (ſenjib/e, F. ſenſibilis, L.) 1. 
Having the powor of perceiving by the ſenſes, 
Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe 
effects thoſe that live witneſs in themſelves ; 
the ſenſible in their ſenſible natures, the rea · 
ſonable in their reaſonable ſouls. Raleigb. 


A blind man conceives not colours, but un- 
der the notion of ſome other ſenſible faculty. 
7 Glanv. Scepſ. 
2. Perceptible by the ſenſes. 


By reaſon man attaineth unto the know- 
ledge of things that are and are not ſen/ib/- ; 
it reſteth, therefore, to ſearch how man at- 
taineth unto the knowledge of ſuch things 
unſenfible as are to be known. Hooker, 


Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
1he handle tow'rd my hand? come, let 
me clutch thee, 
I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee Rtill; 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſen/ible 
To feeling as to fight ? 
Shakeſpear's Mackbeth, 


It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of 
all ſenſible reſiſtance, and by conſequence of 
all ſenſible matter, Newton, 


The far greater part of men are no other- 
wiſe moved than by ſenſe, and have neither 
leiſure nor ability ſo far to improve their power 
of refleCtions, as to be capable of conceiviug 
the divine perfections, without the aſſiſtance 
of ſenſible objects. Roger's Sermons. 

SENS'IBLE Quantities (with Log.) are 
ſuch as hareneſs, ſoftneſs, weight, heat, cold, 
colours, ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, &c- 

SENS'IBLENESS ( ſenftbilitas, L. ſerfibi- 
lite, F. the ſenfible faculty. 

SEN/NIGHT, ſeven-nights, g. d. ſeven 
nights time. 

SENS'ITIVE Soul, the ſoul of brutes, ot 
the ſenſible Soul, which man is ſuppoſed to 
ha ve in common with brutes. 


SEN! 
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SEN'SITIVENESS (of fi, L.) the 
lty of perceiving, &c. \ 

CR ENSEILESS (of ſenſus, L. ſens, F. and 

lear, Sax.) void of ſenſe. 

SENSE'/LESNESS, want, or voidneſs of 


e. 
gg SR (ſenſorium, L..) the organ or 
inftrument of ſenſe 3 the place to which the 
ſpecies of ſenſible things are carried through 
the nerves and brain, that they may be there 
perceived by their immediate preſence to the 


ſenſe. 

To SEN!SUALIZE (rendre ſenſuel, F.) to 
render ſenſual. | 

SEN'TENCE (in Poetry) a ſhort, pithy 
remark or reflection, containing ſome ſenti- 
ment of uſe in the conduct of life. 

SENTENCE (in Grammar) a period or ſet 
of words, comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe 
or ſentiment of the mind, 

SEN'TIMENT, thought, mind, opinion, 
inclination, paſſion, F. 

SENTIMENTS (in Poetry, Tragedy, &c.) 
are the thoughts which the poet makes his 

rſons expreſs. 

SENTINUS (of ſentire, to feel or perceive, 
&c.) a heathen deity, believ'd to be the giver 
of the faculty of feeling to children, in their 
moth:rs womb. | 

SEP'ARABLENESS (of ſeparabilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being ſeparated, 

SEP'ARATENESS (ſeparatus, L.) a be- 
ing ſeparate from. 

SEPARATION, a divorce, or parting of 
man and wife, F. of L. 

SEPTAN'GULARNESS (of ſeptem and 
eng:laris, L.) the having ſeven angles. 

SEPTEMBER (of ſeptem, L. fo call'd as 
being the 7th month, beginning at arch) 
is painted, &c. in a purple robe, with a chear- 
ful look, crowned with a coronet of white 
ard puiple grapes, holding in his right hand 
a Cornucopia of pomegranates and other ſum- 
mer fruits, and a balance, and in his left 
hand a handful of oats. 

SEPTENTRIONAL'ITY (of ſeftentrio- 
nalis, L.) northernlineſs, 


SEP“TIZONE (of ſeptizonium, of ſeptem, | 


ſeven, and Zong, girdles) a building girt with 
ſeven rows of columns. 

SEPTUAGINT (of ſeptuaginta, L. i. e. 
70) a name given to a Greek tranſlation of 
the old Teſtament, at the command of Pro- 
lemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, about 300 
years before Chriſt, which interpreters were 
ſent by the high prieſt Eleazar, who choſe 
out of every tribe 6 of the moſt learned in 
the Greek and Hebr 4v tongues, 

Jerome ſays, that they tranſlated only the 
5 books of Myſes : and Foſephus and the Tal. 
mudiſi are of the ſame mind; but moſt of 
the ancient fathers are of opinion, that the 
79 tranſlated the whole bible, and affirm, 
that the king ſhut up theſe interpreters, in 
Utkcrent apartments, to fee how much their 


SE 


tranſlations differed z which upon examination 
were all found to agree. | - 

And Fuflin martyr adds, that he himſelf 
did fee at Alexandria the ruins of the build- 
ings that contained all theſe little cells or 
apartments, 

This tranſlation contributed very much to 
the converſion of the Gentiles, which Euſe- 
bius of Cæſarea obſerves as a ſingular provi- 
dence, alledging that the Jeet would not 
have ſuffered any tranſlations after the coming 
of our Saviour, or at leaſt would have im- 
pos'd corrupt tranſlations on the world, 

SEPTU'PLE (of ſeptuplex, L.) ſeven- fold. 

SEPUL/CHRE {( ſepulchrum, L.) a tomb 
or monument, or a place deſtinated for the 
interment of the dead ; the term is uſed in a 


'more eſpecial manner for the burying places 


of the Ancients; but thoſe of the Moderng 
are more uſually called tombs. Beſides, the 
An ients had a ſoit of ſepulchre, which they 
called Cenotaphium, which was an empty ſe- 
pulchre erected in honour of one who had no 
butial at all; as well as for thoſe whoſe bodies 
or aſhes, being burnt, were there repoſited. 
SE'QUENT (ſeguens, L.) following. 
Voluntary SEQUESTRA'TION {in Con- 
mon Law) is that which is done by the con- 
ſent of bcth part es, | 
Neceſſary SEQUESTRATION (in Common 
Law) is that which the judge eoth by his au- 
thority, whether the parties will or not. 
SEQUESTRATOR, an officer in the time 
of the civil wars, who received the rent of 
the eftates of delinquents. | 
SERAG'LIO, the palace of the Grand 
Seignior, at Conffantinople, where he keeps 
his court, and where his concubines are lodged, 
and where the youth are trained up for the 
chief poſts of the empire; alſo the palace of 
a prince or lord; alſo the p'ace of reſidence 
of a foreign ambailador is there called a Se- 


rag 119, : 
SE'RAPH 7 (/.. to inflame) 
SERAPHIM\ a ſpirit of the firſt or 


higheſt rank in the Hierarchy of angels, or 
one of that claſs, ſuppoſed to he moſt in- 


flamed with divine love, by reaſcn of their 


nearer and more immediate attendance upon 


the throne, and to communicate ardour to 


the inferior or remoter orders of angels. 
SEIRAPIS (as ſome think, of FW a 


ſeraphim, or Wa prince, Heb, and Apis) 
was a god of the Egyptians, marked in an 
extraordinary manner, becauſe they did be- 
lieve that iris, one of their kings, the ſon 
of Jupiter, had been, after his death, meta- 
morphoſed into an ox. And hence proceeded 
the Iſraelites worſhipping the golden calves. 
The ox called Serapis was to live a certain 
number of years, and then the prieſts drowncs 
him in the river Nile, ard all the people of 
the land mourned and lamented for his death, 


how another was found with the ſame marks 


£4 3 5 upon 


i; SE 


upon bim; upon which there was an univer- 
ſal rejoicing over the country, expreſſed by 
| banquetting and all manner of ſports. 

SE'RAPIS (Hieroglyfhically) in its temp'e 

in Alexandria in Egypt (being an idol made 
of all ſorts of metals, of ſuch a prodigious 
He, as that it filled the temple, reaching the 
roof with its head and both the fides with its 
Hands) repreſented the world; the golden 
head of the idol ſignified the heavens, the 
ſhoulders and ſtomach the air, the belly the 
ſea, and the feet the earth, as it is repreſented 
ſpeaking of itſelf. 
F O- 70%, Ng olg xayw , 
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SEREIN', a dampiſh and unwholeſome 
vapour, that in hot countries falls after ſun- 
ſet; a kind of mildew, F. ; | 

To SEREN ADE (denner de ſenerades, F.) 
to play or ſing to a lady or miſtieſs, under 
her door or window, in the night or early in 
he morning. Ital. 

SERENITUDE (ſercnitado, L.) ſerenity, 
clearneſs of the ſky, calmneſs of the mind. 

SER/GEANT at Law a learned law. 

SER'/GEANT of the Coif F yer of the high- 

eſt degree in the common law, as a doctor is 
In the civil. The court of common pleas is 
their peculiar, tho' they may plead in other 
courts. They are called brothers by the 
Judges, who ſhew them great reſpect. 
- SER'GEANT at Arms, an officer appointed 
to attend the perſon of the king; and alſo 
to arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, and 
to attend the lord high ſteward, when he 
fits in judgment upon a traitor, &c. 

SE'RIOUSLY (ſeriz, L.) with ſeriouſ- 
neſs, | 

SERIOUSNESS, ſobriety, gravity, intent- 
neſs cf mind. 

SERMOL'/OGIES (of Sermo and e,, 
Gr.) books or homilies of popes or other 
perſons of eminence and ſanctity, antiently 
read at the Feaſts of the Confeſſors, the Pu- 
7ificatien, All- Saints, and every day from 
Chriſtmas to the octave of the Epiphany, 

SERMOUNTAIN, a ſort of herb. 

SE ROUS (ſereſus, L.) of or pertaining to 
e humour called Serum, wateriſh. 
SE/ROUSNESS 7 (ſerefite, F. of eroſus, 

 SEROS/IITY of ſerum, L.) w eyiſh- 
neſs, properly of the blood, being an aqueous 
liquor mixed with the blood and other hu- 
mours, or being ſerous, 

SERIPENT, a reptile, to whom the Hea- 
thens paid divine adoration. They kept ſer- 
pents in baſkets made of bulruſhes and oſier 
twigs, which they conſecrated to Bacchus, 
Ceres, and Proſerpina. 

The Egyptians kept a ſerpent in their tem- 
ples in a cheſt, and worſhipped and kiſſed it, 
ard eſpecially in the temple of S$crafis and 


It 


| 


| 


'SE 


Epiphanius makes mention of a ſott of 
yy _—_ Opbitæ, who kept a ſerpent 
ina cheſt, worſhipped and ki f 
it with bread. * MINES abs _ 
Aſculapius, the god of phyfick 
Riepe under the — of - — CEO 
SERPENT, a kind of muſical inſtru- 
ment, ſerving as à baſs to the cornet or ſmall 
Shazum, to ſuſtain a chorus of fingers in a 
large veſſel. 
SERPENTA/RIUS (in Afronom 
ſtellation in the kate hc reac 3 
SERPENTTGENOUS (ſerfertigena, 1 
ingendered or bred of a ſerpent. 1 
_ SERPENTI'GEROUS (ſerpertiger, 1, ) 
bearing or carrying ſerpents, Saw 
SERPENTINE: Marble, a kind of marble 
lo called, becauſe ſpeckled like a ſerpent's 
{kin. - 
SERPENTS (in Hzreroglyphicks 
to repreſent Mere ENT, won wks 
SER/RATED-Leaf (with Botanihs\ ; 
indented leaf, or a cf re is Tae — 
the edges into ſeveral acute ſegments, reſem- 
bling the teeth of a ſaw, as Vog's Mer cury. 
To SERVE ( ſervir, F. ſerwio, L.) 1. Jo 
attend at command. | 
Becauſe thou art my brother, ſhouldſt thou 
theretore ſerve me for nought ? 
Gen, xxix. 15. 
A Goddeſs among Gods ador d, and ſerv'd 
By angels numberleſs, thy daily brain. 
Milton, 
2. To obey ſervilely or meanly. 
When wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be 
To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth ſerve 
thee. Denbam, 
3. To ſupply with food ceremoniouſly, 
Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs pride, 
Are ſerv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride, 
Dryden, 
4+ To bring as a menial attendant, 
Some part he roaſts ; then ſerves it up ſo dreſt, 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaſt ; 
Moy'd with diſdain, 
J with avenging flames the palace burn'd. 
Dryden, 


5. To be ſufficient to. 


If any ſubject, intereſt, or fancy has re- 
commended, their reaſoning is atter ther 
faſhion, it ſerves their turn, Locke, 


6. To be of uſe, to aſſiſt. 


When a ſtorm of a ſad miſchance beats 
upon our ſpirits, turn it unto ſome advantage, 
by obſerving where it can ſerve another end, 
either of religion or prudence. Taylor. 


SERVE'TISTS, the diſciples and followers 
of Michael Serwet, who, being an Antitrinita- 
rian, was burnt at Geneva 1553. 

SERVI'TES, an order of religious, deno- 
minated from their peculiar attachment te 


the ſervice of the Virgin Mary. 
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ES'QUI- 


S E 


SES O- duplicate Ratio (in Geometry, &c.) 
is when, of two terms, the greater contains 
the leſs twice, with half another over, as 50 
and 20. 

SESQU IAL'TERAL Ratio (with 

SESQUIAL'TERAL Proportion ꝙ Geo- 
metricians, &c.) is a Ratio between two lines, 


two numbers, Sc. where one of them con- 


tains the other once, with the addition of one 
half, as 6 and g. 

SESQUIDI'TONUS (in ] a concord 
reſulting from the ſound of two ſtrings, whoſe 
vibrations, in equal times are to each other in 
the Ratio of 5 to 6. 

SESQUITER'TIAL' Proportion (in Ma- 
them.) is when one number contains another 
once, and a third part of it more, as 6, 8, 
12, 16, 21, 28. 

SET OSE (ſetoſus, L.) full of briſtles, 

SETOS/ITY (ſetofiras, L.) fulneſs of 
briſtles, ; | 

Acronical SETTING (with Aſtron.) is when 
a ſtar ſets when the ſun riſes, 

Coſmical SETTING, is when a ftar ſets 

with the ſun. 


Heliacal SETTING, is when a ſtar is im- 


merged and hid in the ſun's rays, 


SET'TLEDNESS (of pezl, Sax.) a fixed- 
neſs, of being ſettled in place, mind, &c. 


SEVEN (reopan, Sax.) the number 7 is 
remarkable, and has been uſed by moſt na- 
tions as a period of time, as 7 days in the 
week, 7 years of ſervice, 7 times 7 the diſ. 
tance of the year of Jubilee. It is called 
critical by phyficians, who on the ſeventh 
day were wont to give their judgment, as to 
life or death of the fick ; and alſo for the 
climaCterial year, 7 times 7, or 49, oz 9 
times 7, 1. e. 63. It is alſo named male and 
f-male, becauſe a compound of numbers even 
and odd, as 3 ard 4, and comprehending the 
3 and 4 is a number wholy per:e&. 

SEVEN. ſold (Seo;0n-realt, Sax.) 7 times 
as much. 

SEVEN TEEN! (Seoponzine, Sax.) 17. 

SEV'ENTY (Seoponzic, Sax.) 70. 

SEVERE'NESS 7 (of ſeveras, L.) rough- 

SEVER'ITY neſs, ſternneſs, &c. al- 
o harſhneſs, gravity, ſtrictneſs, cruelty, Sc. 


SEW'ERS, commonly called ſhoars, are 
conduits or conveyances for the water, ſuil- 
lage or filth of a houſe, ſtreet, city, &c. 

SEXAGESIMAL ( Arithmetick) is that 
which proceeds by 60's, as the diviſion of 
circles, Fc. into 60 degrees, the degrees each 
Into 60 minutes; and every minute into 60 
ſeconds. _ 

SEXAGES'IMALS, are fractions 
whoſe denominators proceed in a ſexa. 
cuple proportion, 1. e. the firſt minute 
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SEX- Angled (with Geom,) ʒ 
having ſix angles, as in the fi- 
ure. 
SGRA'FIT (of ſprafficiata, 
Ital. ſcratch- work, probably 
of ed, Gr. to write) a method of paint- 
ing in black and white only, not in freſco, 
yet ſuch as will bear the weather. 
To SHAB off, to go away ſneakingly. 
SHAB, a ſhabby fellow. 
SHAE'BINESS{prob, 9. d. ſcabbineſs) rag- 
gedneſs, meanneſs of habit. ; 
SHACK'/LED (of Scacul, Sax. a fetter) 
wearing ſhaclcles or fetters, &c. 
To SHADE (of ycawtvepan, Sax.) to cover 
with the ſhadow. 
SHADOW (in Opricks) a privation of light, 
by the interpoſition of an opake body, 
SHAGGEDNESS (of Sceacged, Sax.) the 
having Jong, rough hair. | 
SHAL'LOWNESS, want of depth of wa- 
ter, judgment. Cc. |; 
SHAPE LESS (of Sceaplea y, Sax.) with» 
out ſhape, deformed, 
SHARK ( Figuratively) is uſed for a ſharp- 
ing fellow, who lives by taking perſohs at a 


| diſadvantage, and tricking and cheating them. 


SHARP (in Mufick) a Kind of artificial 
note or character ſo formed ( e 

SHATTER-PA'TED, ſcarce compes men- 
tis, crazy- headed, hare-brain'd, confuſed, 
acting without thought, Cc. 

SHAVE'LING, one that has his head 
ſhaved, as monks, c. 

SHA'VER, as a cunning ſhaver, f. e. a 
crafty fellow. | 

To SHEAF (Sceapian, Sax.) to bind corn 
into ſheaves. 

SAEAR'ING {in the W:llen Manu fac- 
ture) is the cutting with large ſheers the too 
long and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag on cloths, 
ſtuff, Sc. x 

To SHED (of Sceadan, Sax.) to ſpill, to 
pour out, as te Ded Tears, the Teeth, Hair, 
Horns. | | 

SHEEP! ( Hieroglyphically) repreſented a 
fool or filly perſon, becauſe no beaſt is more 
ſimple than a ſheep ; but a ram repreſents a 
good governor. 

SHEEP'ISHNESS (of Sceap, and gelie- 
nexpe, Sax.) faint-heartedneſs, ſimpleneſs, 
& 


c. 
SHEEP- Cote, 
SHEEP- Fold, 
a place to put ſheep in. 
SHLE'EP- Hook (Sceap-hoce, Sax.) a ſhep- 
herd's ſtaff or crook. 
A SHEEP'S- Head ( Metaphorically) a mere 
blockhead, a ſtupid, dull fellow. 
To SHEER a ſhore an anchor (among 
To SHEER Home Sailors) fignifies to 
draw it home. 

SHEER, clear, tranſparent, thin, ſpoken 
of muſlin ; quite or altogether got eff or away. 
SHEER over, quite over, Malten. 

2 22 2 7s 


Sceap=co'Te, 
Sceap-palde, 5 Sar. 


SH 


J SHEER. See Shear, 

SHEER'/'MAN (Scean-man, Sax.) that 
ſneers cloths, woollen ſtuffs, &c. 

SHELF (with Miners) that hard ſurface 
or coat of the earth, which lies under the 
mould, uſually about a ſqot deep. 

SHEL'TERER (prob. of Sceala, Sax. a 
ſhell) one who ſhelters ; alſo is ſheltered, 

SHEL'TERLESS, having no place of 
Helter. 

SHEL'VING (prob, of ſcheſb, Teut. 
crooked) ſlanting. 

SHEL'VINGNESS, the finking or riſing 
gradually like a ſhelve or ſand in the ſea. 

SHEL'VY (of ſcbelb, Teut.) full of ſhelves 
or ſand-heaps, as the ſea! 

SHEP'/HERDESS (Sceapa, bynver, Sax.) 
a ſhe keeper of ſheep. 

SHER'IFFWICK (Scyn-zene ypic, Sax. 
a ſheriff 3 rhe, unn ) 

SHIN- Bene (Scina ban, Sax.) a bone be- 
tween the leg and foot. 

SHIELD (in Hera/dry) in coat 
armour is ſometimes repreſented 
as in the figure, tho? they were 
of a different ſhape and fize ; the 
| uſe of them was to defend the 
body againſt the weapons of enemies. 

SHING'LES (in Carpentry) are ſmall pieces 
of wood or quartered oaken boards, ſaw'd to 
a certain ſcantling ; but they are more uſual- 
ly cleft to about an inch thick at one end, 
and made like wedges, about four or five inches 
broad, and eight or nine (and in ſome places 
twelve) inches long. They are us'd to cover 
houſes with; but more commen'y churches 
or ſteeplee, inſtead of tiles or lates. 

SHUNING (of Scinande, Sax.) caſting a 
luſtre, looking bright. 

SHIUNINGNESS (Scinandenerye, Sax.) 
latte, brightneſs, 

SHIP'PING (of ip, Dan. Scip, Sax.) 
ſhips. 

8 HI/P- hhapen (with Sailors) unſight'y, 
ſpoken of a ſhip that is built ſtrair up after 
ſhe comes to her bearings, the ſame that is 
termed Male reared. 

SHIP W RIGHTS, were conſtituted in 
| the reign of king James J. 
They are a maſter, two 
wardens, and 16 aſſiſtants. 
Their arms are a Neab's 
ark on a chief, the croſs 
of St. G-orge charg'd with 
a lion of England; the 
creſt is the ſaid ark and 
the dove volant, with an 
live branch in its mouth proper. 

SHIRK (2. 4. a ſhark) a ſharping fellow 
that lies upon the catch, as the ſhark fiſh. 

SHIRK'ING, ſharping, lying upon the 
catch. | | 
_ SHOAD (with Tin 17ers) ſuch fragments 
of ore, which by rains, currents of water, 


Ns: os 


&c. are torn off from the load or veins of ore. 

SHOCK/ING (of fhocken, Du.) putting 
into a commotion of mind, 

SHOD'/DEN (of Sceod, Sax.) having ſhoeg 
on. 

A SHOE-Mater (of Sceo and macan, 
Sax, to make) a maker of ſhoes, 


of flats in the ſea, &c. 
SHO'LY (q. d. fallow) full of flats. 
SHON, did ſhine. Milton. 
SHORN (of Sceanan, Sax.) ſheared or 
clipped off, 
SHORT (Sceonz, Sax.) 1. Not long; 
commonly not long enough. 
Wea though I am of limb, and ſhort of fight, 
Far from a Lynx, and not a giant quite, 
I'll do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, 
To keep theſe limbs, and to preſerve theſe 
eyes. Pate. 
2. Not long in ſpace or extent. 
Though Hort my ſtature, yet my name ex. 
tends | 
To heay*n itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends, 
Pope, 
3+ Nor long in time or duration. 


Nor love thy life, or hate, but what thou liv'f 
J , 1 


Live well, how long or Hort permit to heav'n. 
h Milton. 


4. Not attaining an end; not reaching the 

purpoſed point; not adequate; not equa!, 
To attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 

All human thoughts come ſort, ſupreme of 

things, Miiton, 


O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Engaging me to emulate ! but ſhort 
Of thy perfection, how ſhall I attain, 


| Milton, 


As in many things the knowledge of phi” 
loſophers was ſhort of the truth, ſo almott in 
a | things their practice tell ſor? of their ku. 
ledge : the principles by which they walked 
wer2 as much below thoſe by which they 
judged, as their feet were below their head. 

South's Sermon. 


SHORT-Sails (in a Ship of War) are the 
ſame as fighting ſails, and are the fore-lai), 
main-ſail, and fore top-ſail, which are 44 
the ſails uſed in a fight, leſt the reſt ſhould 
| be fired or ſpoiled. | 

SHOR T-Sightedneſs, a fault in the con- 
formation of the eye, in which the cryſta line, 
&c. being too convex, the 1ays reflected from 
diſtant objects are refracted too much, and 
cauſed to converge too faſt, ſo as to unite co 
gether, before they reach to the Retina, by 
which means the viſion is render'd 60th din 
and confuſed. _ 

SHOKT'NESS (Sconznyrre, Sax.) bre- 
| vity, deficiency in length. Gen- 


SHOLIN ESS (g. d. Shallowneſs) fulreſs 
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Chain-SHOT, is two whole or half bullets | 
joined together, ei- 

ther by a bar or 
chain of iron, which 
allows them ſome 
liberty aſunder, ſo 
that they cut and 
deſtroy whatever 
happens in their 
way, and are very ſerviceable in a ſea- battle, 
to cut the enemy's ſails. 

Round SHOT (in Gunnery) are round bul- 
lets fitted in proportion to the gun. 

Croſs -bar SHOT, are round ſhot, with a 
long ſpike of iron caſt in each, as if it went 


through the middle of it. 


Caſe SHOT, is either ſmall bullets, nails, 
bits of old iron, or the like, put into a caſe, 
to ſhoot out of ordnance, 

Langrel SHOT, runs with a ſhackle to be 
ſhortened when it is put into the gun, having 
half a bullet either of lead or iron, which 
ſpreads itſelf when it flies out, 

Trundle-SHOT, is a bclt of iron of 16 or 
18 inches in length, having ſharp points at 
beth ends, and a round broad bowl of lead 
caſt upon it, about a hand's breadth from each 
end, ard fitted to the bore of the gun, 

SHOT of a Cable (with Sailors) is the 
faſtening of two cables together, that a ſhip 
may ride more ſafely. 

SHOT (of Sceozan, Sax.) hit or wounded 
with a bullet, arrow, Ce. 

79 SHOUL'DER (of Scu'von, Sax.) to 
lay on the ſhoulder ; alſo to juſtle with the 
ſhoulder, 

SHOULDER -B/ade, a bone of the ſhoul- 
der, of a triangular figure, covering the hind 
part of the ribs, called alſo Scatula. 

A SHOUT, a loud hal'oo or huzza. 

SHOW'ERINESS (Scupicgney ye, Sax.) 
zainineſs, inelinableneſs to be ſhowery. | 

SHOW/ERY (of . Lax.) rainy, 
apt or inclinabie to produce ſhowers. 

SHRANK (of Schincan, Sax.) ſhrunk up, 

leſſe ned in length, breadth, @c. 
— SHREAD'INGS (in Carpentry) the mak - 
ing good of the rafter-feet in the cornice ; that 
is, when rafters are cut with a knee, theſe 
ſhreadings (otherwiſe call'd fwrrings; go ſtrait 
along with the rafter from the top of the knee 
to the cornice, ] 

SHREWD'NESS, cunningneſs, ſmartneſs, 
ſagacity. | 

SHRIL'NESS, ſharpneſs of ſound, 

SHRIN'D, inſprin' d, ſeated or placed in a 
ſhrine, & | Milton, 


SHROWD (Schuv, Sax.) a garment for 
a dead corps, 


SHROWD'ING of Trees (in Huſbandry) 


the cutting or lopping off the top branches of 
them; which is only done to trees not fit for 
timber; and deſigned either for ſome preſent 
uſe, or tor fuel. | | | 


\ SHRUB (Scube, gert) a {mall or low 


81 


SHRUB (with Botanifts) a plant with ma- 


ny woody perennial ſtalks or trunks from the 


ſame 100t, as a briar, Ec. 
SHRUB/BINESS (Scnybicn Sax. 
fulneſs of ſhrubs. Is #3 Pihehit ) 
SHRUB'BY (of Se nybig, Sax.) full of 
ſhrubs. 


SHRUNK (of Scnincan, Sax.) contracted. 
SHUT'TERS (of Scixxan, Sax. to lock, 


ſchutten, Du. to incloſe) for windows, &c. 


SIBY'LS (Sea, q. ci, of Jes Bgan, 
Gr. 1. e. the council of God) of theſe, in all, 
are reckoned nine or ten, as the S:bylla Per- 


ira; Lybica, Delphica, Cumana, Erythrea,' 


Samia, Tyburtina, Helleſpontica, Phrygia, ard 
Cumea, whole writings ſeem to have prophe- 
fied of Chrif# ſo plainly, that there is ground 
to ſuſpect the Greek verſes, that bear their 
name, were written after our Saviour's death. 

The Sybilla Cumana, was a virgin who 
lived an innocent life in a cave, near Cuma in 
Traly, far from all acquaintance and ſociety 
of men. She compoſed nine books of things 
to come, and brought them to Tarquinius 
Priſcus to be ſold, demanding about 300 pounds 
for them; which he refuſing to give, ſhe 
burnt three of them, and required the ſame 
price for the reſt; but, the king refuſing to 
give it, ſhe went away, and having burnt 
thiee more, and returning, demanded the 
ſame money for the remaining three, for 
which the king, by the advice of his ſooth- 
ſayers, gave her the money. The Duumvire 
ſacrorum or Pontifex Maximus, kept theſe 


occaſions, theſe books were conſulted by order 
of the ſenate. There are yet remaining ſome 
fragments of this Siby/, preſerved in ſeveral 
writers. 

SIBYL'LA Aprippa, was painted in the 
form of an old woman in a roſea] garment. 

SIBY LLA Delphica, like a young woman 
in a black garment, with a horn in her 
hand. 

SIBYLLA Europea, like a comely young 
woman, but with a red face, clothed with 
a fine veil on her head, and a fine garment of 
golden work. 

SIBYLLA Herophila, young ard fair, in 
a purple garment, and having her head co- 
vered with a veil of lawn. 

SIBYLLA Lyb:ta, like an old woman clad 
in a purple garment, and ctowned with a gar» 
land of flowers. 

SIBYLLA Phrygia, with an old ill fa- 
voured face, clad in a red garment, 

SIBY LLA Perjica, clad in a golden gar- 
ment, and a white veil, 4 

SIB/YLS, A certain author has endea- 
youred to prove, that there never was more 
than one S:by/ that was a propheteſs, and that 


ſhe was a Greecian, whoſe name was Hiero- 
pbyle, born at Erytbræa; and that the diver- 
ſity of her names was occaſioned by her travels, 


1 


or by the ſpirit's tranſporting her from one 
| . | | place 


books in their cuſtody ; and, on all difficult 
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yon another; and that ſhe died at Cuma 


Italy. Voſſius tells us, that the ancient 
books of the Siby/s at Rome were altogether 
rofane ; but that thoſe brought from Greece 
Go Craſſus, contained ſome prophecies that 
Had been given by certain Fews for Sibylline 
oracles: which is the reaſcn of thoſe prophe - 
cies of the coming of the Meſſiah, that are 
found among them. 

SIBY LLYNE ( fiyllinus, L.) of the Sybils, 

SIC/CIFICK ( ficcificus, L.) cauſing dry- 
neſs. 

SICK'LINESS (of peoclinerrpe, Sax.) un 
healthfulneſs, aptneſs to be ſick. 

SICK/NESS (Seocneppe, Sax.) indiſpoſi- 
tion of body, Sc. 

A SIC'KLE{Sicol, Sax. fikel, Du. prob. 
of ſecare, L. to cut) a hook for reaping 
Corn 

SlDE LIN, ſide ways, on one fide, 
awry. Milton. 

SIDE'LINGS (old Lat. Writ.) balks be- 
tween, or on the ſides of the ridges of plow'd 
Jands. 

SI'DER. See Cyder. 

SIDIEROMANCY (o:3n:omennteiz, of - 
dyga, iron or ſteel, and jay:in, Gr. divina- 
tion) a divination performed by a red hot iron, 


— 


upon which they laid an odd number of 
ftraws, and obſerved what figures, bendings, 


fparklings, &c. they made in burning. 

SIEGE (of Ffege, F. a ſeat) going to ſtool, 
voiding of exciements. 

SIGA'/LEON (among the Egyptians) an 
idol worſhipped in the temple of Ii, and Se- 
rapis, in the form of a young man, keeping 
his mouth ſhut with bis finger, as an emblem 
of Silence, and accordingly was accounted as 
the god of Secreſy and Silence. It is general - 
ly agreed among authors that Szgaſzen was 
the fame as Harpocrates, and that the Eyp- 
5:ans uſed both theſe names to ſignify the god 
of Silence. 0 

SIGHTS (in Mathematicks) two thin pieces 
ef braſs on the extreme of an Alidade or 
Index of a Theodolite, &c. for the juſt direc- 
tion of the Index to the line of the obje ct. 

SIGILLA'RIA, a feſtival among the Ro- 
mans, wherein they ſent preſents of ſeals, and 
ether ſuch things, one to the other, L. 

SIGN (in Phy/ick) ſome appearance of the 
body diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes, whence the 
preſence, nature and ſtate of a diſeaſe, or 
health, or death, may be inferred. 

SIGNA, marks or characters, ſhort-hand, 
Initial or beginning letters, which by way of 
abbreviation are put for whole words, as 
D. D. D. for donum Deo dedit, L. 

SIGNA (among the Romans) enſigns or 
banners, of which there were ſeveral ſorts ; 


on ſome of them was a hand expended, as 


a ſymbol of concord; ſome had a ſilver eagle; 
Others the image of the emperor; others a 
dragon with a ſilver head, and the reſt of the 
body tafict y, 


I 
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sioals, figns made by ſea or land bp 
the admiral, commander, Se. as of an 
ſquadron of ſhips, either for ſailing, fighting, 


marching, &c, 
(of /gnificantia, 


SIGNIFIICANTNESS 
L.) fignificancy. 

SI'LENCE (in Hieroglyph.) was repreſent. 
ed by a wolf, becauſe it is ſaid to make men 
dumb at its firſt fight. 

Seaſonable SILENCE (Hieroglypb.) was re- 
preſented by a wild gooſe ; becauſe Ammianus 
relates, that when theſe birds fly over the 
mountains, where great numbers of eagles 
make their abode, knowing their inability of 
keeping filence, they take a ſtone in their 
bills, which hinders them from making 2 
noiſe, and when they are out of danger they 
let it fall. 

SILENT (according to the Poets) were 
ſatyrs, fo called when they were grown old, 
who are feigned to be great tipplers of wine, 

SILENI, were as numerous as the Faun;, 
They were thought to be mortal, becauſe 
there were ſeveral of their ſepulchres in the 
region about Pergamus ; but the Fauri, the 
Satyrs, the Sileni and the Bacchi, the Tytiri 
and the Panes, being all of a like nature, 
were reputed to be Demons, and the miniſ- 
ters of the other gods; they were called ty 
the name of Incubi, being accounted to be 
amorous of women, and defirous of their 
embraces ;z and indeed jt is not to be queſtion- 
ed but there were many ill things done under 
their names in ſuch lonely places, and thoſe 
crimes which were perpetrated by mortals, 
were attributed to demi gods. 

SILE'NUS. Hiſtorians tell us, that Si- 
lenus was the firſt of all the kings that reigned 
at Nyſa, who lived in the reign of Mila, 
and that the ſhepherds having caught him, by 
putting wine into the fountain he uſed to drink 
of, brought him to Midas, who gave him 
long ears. It is probable, that he was one 
of the princes of Caria, who was famous 
for his wiſdom and learning. And the fable 
of Midas's lending him long ears, on'y ſig- 
nified the great knowledge he had in all things, 
Silenus being fiezed, purchaſed his liberty with 
this remarkable ſentence :; That it was bf 
net to be born, but the next degree of bappineſs 
was to die quickly. Virgil makes Silenus de- 
liver a very excellent and ſerious diſcourſe 
concerning the creation of the world, when 
he was ſcarce recovered out of his fit of 
drunkennefs, which makes it appear, that the 
drunkenneſs Hilenus js charged with, had ſome- 
thing in it myſterious, and that approached to 
inſpiration. He is deſcribed as an old man, 
bald-headed, with a flat noſe and large fore- 
head, which denotes the phiſiognomy of one 
that is inſolent and given to wine; large ears, 
a ſhort fat body, with a great belly; being 8e. 
nerally thought to be drunk; he rides upon 2 
ſaddle- backed aſs, or ſupports his reeling fieps 


with a ſtaff, ſometimes he has a . 
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| ple ſolid part of the body; as of a fibre, in 


SI 


ch worn by the frequent uſe he makes of it. 
®SI'LENTNESS  filentiun, L.) ſilence, ſtil- 


e (of Virginia) a curious plant 
that has very thin and fibrous Jeaves, of which 
a fort of fine ſtuff is made, with a gloſs like 
filk, and cordage much better than that of 
hemp or flax, both for ſtrength and continu- 
2 SILK THROWERS, 
were incorporated Anno 
1629, and are a maſter, 
two wardens, 19 aſſiſtants, 
no livery. The aſſiſtants 
fineis 8 I. and ſtewards 20. 
Theiz arms are Argent, 3 
bundles of filk Sable, on 
a chief a filk thrower's | 


mill, 

SIL'/LINESS (prob. of Sillic, Sax, won- 
derfully) ſimpleneis, fooliſhneſs, 

SILVER (Silpen, Sax.) a metal, next 
in value to gold, in weight it comes next to 
that of lead, being to that of gold as 10 to 
19, and to that of water, as 10 to 1; as to 
its fixedneſs in the fire, it goes beyond all bo- 
dies except gold; having been found by 
Dr. Halley to loſe but one twelfth of its 
weight, having been kept in fuſion in the 
Focus of a furnace for two months; it is alſo 
the moſt ductile and malleable of all bodies 
after gold; again, as to its fuſibility, it eaſily 
diſſolves by fire, much more eaſily than cop- 
per or iron; but more difficultly than gold 
or lead, and runs before it ignites. Its cha. 
racter with chymiſts is Y, Teut. and Dur, 

SILVER, adj. (Solpe nene, Sax.) of or 
pertaining to ſilver. 

SILVER Weed, the herb White Tanſey. 

SIL/'VERED (of Sylpene, Sax.) done over 
with filver. 

SILIVERING, the covering any work 
with leaf filver, Oc. 

SI'MA (in Architect.) a Cymatium. 

SIMA/FIUM (in Architefure,) See 

SIMAISE! Cymatium. 

SIM/ILAR Diſea ſe, a diſeaſe of ſome ſim- 


regard to its tenſion or flaccidity, a membrane, 
6 
SIWILAR right-lin'd Figures (in Geom.) 
are ſuch figures as have equal angles, and the 
ices about thoſe angles proportional. 
SIMILAR Se&tons (in Conicks) are ſuch, 
whoſe diameters make equal angles with 
their ordinates. 
SIM'ILARNRSS (of fimilaris, L. fimilaire, 
F.) likeneſs, the being of the ſame nature. 
A SIM'ILE, a fimilitude, a compariſon 
of two things, which, tho' different in other 
2 yet agree in ſome one; allo a para- 


SIMO'NIANS, ſo called of Sins Magus, 


{ 


| 


SI 


who pretended to be the great virrue and power 

of God ſent from Heaven to earth: among 
the Samaritans he pretended to be God the 
Father, and among the Jews he made him+ 
ſelf paſs for the Son, He patched up a kind 
of medley ſyſtem out of the philoſophy of 
Plato, the religious fables of the Heathens 
and Chriſtianity 3, from Plato he borrowed 
many things as to the worſhip of angels, which 
he perverted to magical uſes, pretending there 
was no ſalvation to be had but by the invoca- 
tion of angels, who were the mediators be- 
tween God and man. 

SIMPLE (in M«fick) is chiefly uſed in op- 
poſition to double ; ſometimes to a compound 
of ſeveral parts or figures of different values, 

SIMPLE Leaf (with Botanifts) is that 
which is divided to the middle in ſeveral 
parts, each reſembling a leaf itſelf, as in a 
Dock, 

SIMPLE Nouns (with Gram.) are the ſame 
as primitive nouns, ; 

SIMPLE Wound (with Surgeons) is that 
which only opens the fleſh, and has no other 
circumſtances attending it. 

SIMWPLEFYING (in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs) 
is the taking away the cure of ſouls from 2 
benefice, and diſpenſing the beneficiary from 
his reſidence, 

SIMPLE 7enai/le } (in Fortif.) a work 

SIN/GLE 3 whoſe head or fronh 
conſiſts of two faces, which make one re-en- 
tering angle. 

SIMPLES (in Botan.) all herbs or plants, 
as having its particular virtue, whereby it 
becomes a ſimple remedy. 

SIMPLICITY (in God) is an incommu- 
nicable attribute, and is a freedom from all 
kind of compoſition or mixture, either of 
principles or parts. 

SIMPLICITY (in Metapbyficks) is an in- 
diviſible unity, and is either abſolute or li- 
mited. 

SIMPLICITY abſolute, is when a thing 
is indiviſible independently, which is the pro- 
perty of God himſelf, | 

SIMPLICITY 0:mited, is when any thing 
is really indiviſible, but yet that depends upon 
ſome external being. 

SIMPLUDA/RIA (of ſimplex and ludus, 
L.) a kind of funeral honour paid to the de- 
ceaſed, by dancing and leaping. 

SIN-borx, born of, ſprung from, or owing 
its being or original to fin. Milton. 

SIN-EATERS. It has been a cuſtom in 
Herefordſhire, to hire poor people at funerals 
to take upon them the ſins of the deceafed, 
and theſe they called Sin-Faters. And in 
ſome parts of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire they 
have a cuſtom to ſet on a table-board a high 
heap of Sou! Cakes, of which every viſitant 
takes one, 

SINCERE (Sincerus, L. Sincere, F.) 1. 
Unhurt; uninjured, 

He 
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He try'd 2 tough well choſen ſpear; 


Th' inviolable body ſtood fancere, . 
Dryden. 


2. Pure, unmingled. 


Pardon my tears, tis joy which bids them 
flow: 
A joy which never was fmcere till now; 
That which my conqueſt gave, I could not 
prize, hes, 
Or *twas imperfect, till I ſaw your eyes. 
Dryden, 
The pleaſures of ſenſe beaſts taſte Sincere 
and pure always, without mixture or allay, 
without being diſtracted in the purſuit, or 
_ vidquieted in the uſe of them. 
Atterbury, 


Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, in 
that being reduced to aſhes, they are perfectly 
infipid, and in that there is no /incere acid in 
any animal juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
3. Honeſt, undiſſembling, uncorrupt. 


Nor troubled at theſe tidings from the earth, 
Which your fincer:/? care could not prevent; 
Foretold fo lately what would come to paſs, 
When firſt this tempter crols'd the gulf from 
hell. Million. 


SINCERELY, honeſtly, without hypo- 
criſy, with purity of heart. | 
SINCERE'NESS ( finceritas, L. ſincerite, 
F.) uprightneſs, plain-heartedneſs. 
SINCER/ITY {in Ethicks) is defined to be 
that virtue, act, or power of the mind, by 
which the will is determined to follow and 
rform that which the intelle& determines 
to be beſt, and to do it, becauſe it is ſo. 
SIN'EWINESS , cf Sinchz, of Sinu, Sax.) 
nervouſneſs, 
SIN'E W (Synpe, Sax.) a nerve. 
SIN'EWY (Sinpealz, Sax.) nervous, 
SIN/GLE Excentricity (with Aſtron.) is 
the diſtance between the center of the ellipfis 
and the focus, or between the ſun and the 
center of the excentrick. 


SINGLE Ten, a filly perſon, 
_ SIN'GULARNESS { fingularitas, L. An- 


warite, F.) the being fingular; uncommon - 
neſs ; alſo excellency ; alio a particular way 
ef behaviour, c. affectedneſs. 

SIN'ISTER - Baſe (in He- 
raldry) is the left angle of the 
baſe repreſented by the letter 
I in the eſcutcheon. 


1 
C 


raldry) the left angle of the 
chiet, repreſented by the let- 
ter C in the eſcutcheon. 


SIN'ISTERNESS ( fmifteritas, L.) un- 
fairneſs, ſelf- intereſtedneis, auk wardnels, 
Ge. 


| 


þ 
„ 


| 


SINISTER Chief (in He- | 


; 
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SINISTER Side of an Eſcutcheon, the 
eft fide, 

SINIS'TRI, a ſet of ancient Heretic); 
ſo called, becauſe they held ( finftram) their 
left hand in abhorren e, and made it a point 
of religion nat to receive any thing with it, 

SINKING (of Sincan, Sax.) falling or 
ſertling to the bottom or under water, fall. 
ing or fainting. 

A SIN/UATED Leaf (with Botan.) i, 
that which is cut about the edges into ſeveral 
long ſegments, as in oak leaves, 

SIN'UQUSNESS (of finuofitas, L. finy. 
ofite, F.) fulneſs of turnings ard windings, 
or a ſeries of bends and turns in arches, 

To SURENIZE (of firen, L.) to allure 
perſons to their deſtruction. 

SVYRENS {either of oeigey'or owe, to 
draw or allure, of eie, to deceive, Ge. 
ſea monſters, famous in the writings of the 
poets, ſaid to be the daughters of the tiver 
Achelous, and of one of the nine muſes ; 
ſome ſay Mel pomene; others Calliote, or 
Terꝑſichore, or Sterope : in ſhort they are not 
agreed in their mothers names or their own, 
They were in number three, ſome call them 
Aplaepe, Piſinoe, Thelxiopia 5 and others 
Thelxispe Molpe, Aglaophonos; others again 
Leucoſie, Ligea, Parthenope, 

Their dwelling was upon the coaſt of 
the Sicilian ſea, where they are fabled to 
have ſung ſo harmoniouſly, that the marinen 
who paſs'd that way were in danger of being 
ſhipwreck'd, by approaching too near the 
ſhore, in ſtopping to hear them. 

They are repreſented on the upper parts 
as fine women, but having wings and feet 
like birds. 

The poets tells us, that when the Arg+- 
nants paſſed that way, the Sirens did what 
they could to charm. them; but Orpbeu: 
taking his harp, made their ſongs and other 
attempts uſcleſs: whereupon the Sirens in 
deſpair at being overcome, threw themſelves 
into the ſea, and became rocks, 

.Others ſay, they were precipitated into the 
ſea, and became ſea monſters, having halt 
the body of a woman, and the other half cf 2 
fiſh ; and that this happened to them atter 
Illes had diſappointed their expeRation, by 
topping his companiors ears with wax, ard 
making himſelf to be laſh'd faſt with ropes to 
the maſt of his ſhip. 

It is related that in 1672, they caught 1 
Siren at Malta: Cornelius a Lapide ſpeaks ol 
a Siren taken in Friesland, which, they ſay, 
liv'd long enough to learn to ſpin. 

Between the iſland Ceylon and the point 
of Indus, it is related that there were taken 
nine Sirens and ſeven Tritons ; and that upon 
the coaſt of Martinico, near a promontory 
called the Diamond, was ſeen a ſea monſter, 
who upwards from his middle had the ſhape 
of a man, and the reſt was like a fiſh. 
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the catch a ſort of fiſh like Sirens, and alſo that | Their armorial enſigns are Zrmine on d chief 
16 many of them are ſeen in the province of | Gules, three crowns Or, with caps of the firſt, 
he Angela. They are found to be male atid fe- The creſt, a leopard Proper, gorg' d' with 4 
eint male, being eight feet long, and four in chaplet of bays Or. The ſupporters, a lucern 
* breadth : their arms are very ſhort, but their | and a wolf, both Proper, The motto, To 
7 5 fingers are long, their head and eyes are oval, | God only be all Glory. Their hall is on * 
fall. their forehead high,” noſe flat, with a large gate. Hill. 
mouth; but they have hardly any chin or SKIN K- Pottage, a ſort of Srotch pottage 
\ is ears. = I made of the fine ws of a leg of beef. 5 
Ay When th are killing they cry out as A SKIR'MISH (eſcaramuza, Span.) a 
a * would do, that expected to be mur - combat in preſence of two ar mies, between 
q dered. | X two parties, who advance from the bodi 
— SIR TUS (ofpr®-, Gr.) the dog-ftar, a | that purpoſe, and introduce and r 
4 bright ſtar * firſt wr 71 in the mouth | general regular fight. 
of the conſtellation, called Canis major. SKIRT'ING Boards (in Carpentry) are 
llure $IS'TER- Hood (Spurren, Sax. or ſuſter | narrow boards fitted boo 2 fide * 
We and wy —— a r rome added to rela- W 7 2 the floor. 
1 tion) the ſociety ww” ISHNESS (prob. of 8 
ped SITUATION (with Logicians) is the Sax, to ſhoot) eee * 
1. ninth of the categories, as fitting, flanding, SKULL (prob. of ſcbell, Teut. a ſhell, or 
before, bebind, to the right, to the left. ſchedel, Teut. the head) is the upper 
bar e 1 ) ppermoſt bone 
3 SI'XAIN (in Milit. Affairs) an ancient | of the head, faſhioned in the form of a globe, 
. Ry order of battle for fix battalions, which, ſup- | and diſtinguiſh'd with its orders of ſmall holes 
5 poſing them to be all in a line, is formed | and ſeams, and outwardly covered with ſkin 
rules thus. The ſecond and fifth battalions ad- and thin fleſh, left it ſhould be over- burthened 
Jes vance and make the Van, The firſt and | with too much weight. Theſe are full of 
— fixth fall into the rear, leaving the third and pores, for the more convenient evaporation of 
forth to form the main body, Each battalion | the groſs humours of the brain, and certain 
ft of ought to have a ſquadron on its right, and | excrements of it, whereof hairs are produced. 
ets another on its left, Any number of batta- | The ſkull is inwardly hollow, that the brain, 
* lions, produced of the number fix, may be | which is the ſeat of all the ſenſes, may be 
being drawn up by this order ; fo twelve battalions the more commodiouſly placed in it. It is 
72 may be put into two S7xains, and eighteen | diſtributed into three parts , the fore-part (cal- 
into three Saint. led Sincipus) and conjoineth into the forehead z 
3 SIX-FOLD (Six-pealde, Sax.) fix times | the hinder part (call d Occiput); and the mid- 
Por as much, oF 8 f dle or crown (call'd Vertex) ſeated between 
X ; SIZE, a glewiſh matter, which painters | the fore and hinder-parts. In theſe three 
* in diſtempers mix with their colours ; alſo a | partitions are placed three ſenſible faculties ; 
xt kind of paſte uſed by ſhoemakers ; alſo *a | in the fore-part is the ſenſus communis, or fan- 
* ſort of fully uſed by plaiſterers, &c. cy, i. e. the judgment of the ſenſes, or uni- 
es SIZE/ABLENESS (of affieux, Fr. &c.) | verſal notion of things ; in the middle, the 
= the being of a fit ſize, x imagination; in the hinder-part of the head, 
les SIZING (at the gages! a curious | the memory. 
n method of drefling the tin ore, after it comes SLAB'BINESS (of ſlabben, Du.) ſloppi- 
By from the launder of the ftamping mill; which | neſs, fulneſs of plaſhes, 
' Ayr is by fifting it through an hair ſieve, and | SLACK'NESS (laxitas, L.) looſeneſs, 
1 N caſting back that which remains in the ſie ve To SLAKE, to mix lime with water. | 
a0 wh into the tails, to be trampled over again. SLAN/DEROUSNESS, reproachfulneſs. 
me bo. SKEW, to go fideling along, to SLATCH of Fair Weather (Sea Phraſe) 
- A — 8 | is when there comes an interval of fair wea- 
Ks x L (according to Minſpew , of ſcio- | ther, after long foul weather. 
rope wy es and pull, Sax.) knowing, experienc- SLAT'TERNLY (of ſloorken, Du.) neg- 
G igent and careleſs, as to neatneſs in dre 
aught SKIN'NERS, were incorporated Ann» boulewifery. Ra in dreſs and 
boy T3253 they conſiſt of a} SLA'VERY (eſclavage, F.) perpetual ſer- 
JN, maſter, 4 wardens, 68 | vitude, drodgery. 

— aſſiſtants, and 170 on the | SLA!VISHNESS (eſclavage, F.) hard ſer- 
_ livery f the fine for which | vice, drudgery. ; a 
at upon is x67, 16s, 8 d. This To SLAUGH'TER (of Slægan, Sax. 

3 is the fixth company of | ſchlagen, Teut.) to kill or ſlay, to butcher. 
— the twelve, of which there SLEA'ZINESS (of Cletb) lightneſs of 
rays 1 have been 29 lord mayors. | workmanſhip. 
| — 0 company has been honoured by having About SLEDGE (with Smiths) one that is 
butber their fraternity fix kings, five queens, one | uſed for battering or drawing out the largeſt 
— Ruce, mine dukes, two sarls, and a baron. | work and is held by the hangle with both 
4 A hands; 


| S L S M 
ande; which they ſwing round over thelr | 4, Dull, beavy in wit. 
ad, to ſtrike KY woo _ 8 a The politick and wife 
Up-band SLEDGE (with Smiths) is ufed | are fly ſow things with circumſpective eye 
by Gas workmen'; it is ered * oo Wor 3 | _ Pa. 
hands before, and is ſeldom Taiſed higher than | | 
the head, and is for work that is not of the 2 in compoſition, is an adverb, 
SLEEK 7 (SI'S, Sax ) ſmooth, even, Thy fl-w-pac'd ſoul, which late did eleave 
SLICK glib, made ſo by often rubing T” a body, and went but by the body's leave, 
with the flick-ftone, 2 r Lr = 52 mile a day, 
| ' ; Sax.) ſmooth- patches in a minute all the way 
be... KNESS (SliSnerre, + Twirt heav'n and earth; Donxe, 
SLEEP (Step, Sax.) is that ſtate wherein |  S1:OW of Courſe (with fron.) is w 
the body appearing perfeAtl at reſt, external | planet moves leſs in 24 hours by. his * 
objects move the objects of ſenſe as uſually, | motion. _ 
without exciting the uſual ſenſations. Sleep SLOWNESS f motion. Our learned 
is fatd to conſiſt in a ſcarcity of ſpirits ; which countryman Mr. J. Dee relates, that be be. 
occaſions that the orifices or pores of the nerves | ing in his travels, in company with the noted 
of the brain, whereby the ſpirits us d to flow | Cardan, ſaw an inſtrument (which was firſt 
into the nerves, being no longer kept open by | (old for 20 talents of gold) wherein there wa 


the frequency of the ſpirits, ſhut up of them - one Wheel, which -conſtantly moved round 

ſelves. L i amongſt the reſt, yet did not finiſh one 
SLEEPER (in Carpentry) is the oblique lution under 7000 years. —_— 

rafter that lies in a gutter. _ SLUC'D, iſſuing or pouring forth f 
SLEET'Y, betwixt rainy and ſnowy. fluce, : : Milos 


"SLEIGHT (prob. of ſchlaow, Teutecun- | gx 5 MBROUS, Numbring, of or yer. 
ning) dexterity. 1 taining to ſlumber. 7 Milton. 
SLIDING (in Mechan.) a motion when | SLUNK (of Slincan, Sar.) ſtolen or ſneal- 
the ſame point of a body, moving along a . away; alſo caſt, as _ 
ſurface, deſcribes a line on that N ö SLUT'TISH (prob. of lutoſu:, I. ) naſty 
SLI'MINESS {of Slimingne, pe, Sax.) a n 1 
muddy ſoftneſs, clammineſs. R ee 


ATC | Sax. 
SLIP'PER (in Architecture) the ſame as . ork eee e e eee 
Plintb. | | SMEL'LING (incertæ Etymolgiæ, but 
SLIP PING (with Gardeners) is the pulling I moſt prob. that 1 — given 8 
— A . moon a branch, or a branch from by Minſhew, who derives it of ſchamacter, 
arm Or Aa e. 


1 I ͤTeut. do taſte; but it may as well be derived 
SLOPE!NESS 8 Nantingneſs, a going | of Smec, Save, a' taſte — reliſh) perceiving 


SLO'PINGNESS diagonally. { ſcents by the noſtrils. | 
SLOTH (Hieroglypb.) was r-preſented by a | SMELLINO (with Philoſophers) is an er- b: 
tortoiſe, becauſe it is of a nature very lazy, ternal ſenſe, by which an animal, by the af- om a 0 
and flow in its match. ſiſtance of his noſtrils, (which are forniſhed „ 
SLOTH (prob. of Sl-8, Sax.) unwilling- | ith very ſubtle fibres) receives all manver A 
neſs, idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs. of ſmells, and thoſe that have the mol or like 
SLOW (Slap, Sleap, Sax, f _" frifick) | tender fibres enjoy this ſenſe in the moſt ex - SNA 
T. Not ſwift; not quick ot motion, not quiſite manner. This ſenſe in man is ſpoiled krateful 
ſpeedy, not having velocity, wanting celerity, by the vapours of different and dainty viand 1 
| hink'f not 3 ich i a n 
Me thou thin flow, or meats, which is alledg'd as the reaſon 


Who ſince the morning hour ſet out from why men have not this ſenſe to that perfec- Niggardl 


heav'n, , tion that moſt other animals have, who, by 5 
In Eden, diſtance inexpreſſible. Milton. | ſenſe in greater perfection, and can by their ho * 
Where the motion is ſo flow as not to ſup- ſmelling find out their food, tho at a great the — — 
ply a conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, | diſtance. On 
the ſenſe of motion is loſt, Locke, OG the act whereby we mn SNEF 
Fl + » t ; ir t time. ſenſible of odorous bodies by means Cer» 
E tain effluvia of them, Which ſtriking on the bleſſing 


"Theſe changes in the heav'ns, though ſleto, olfactory organ, with briſkneſs enough to have to derivi 


roduc'd | 1 hy uch as 

Like att on ſea and land, ſidereal blaſt. _— CRIT, PR RE, by Fas a 
| Milten. |  SMICK'ET (of pmoc, Sax.) a woman 3+ 3 

3. Dull, inactive, tardy, ſluggiſh. inner garment of linen, the o, chang'd into a ile f 
Fix d on defence, the Trojans are not ſlow, i, and the term e the better to fit the mouth — 


To guard their ſhore from an expected foe. ef a Prude, 0 
1 | 1 Drydia, | | A SMIL} at th 


- 
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\ 
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& SMILE (Vs, Den.) a pleaſant bot, 
Glent laugh- | 
eyeꝛ, SMINT WEAN (of opuiyStvg, Gr. rat) an 
ohe, epither given to Apollo, from killing rats, 
verb mice, Se. ö WE A 173 
vane, SMI'RIS : (of ojadm, Gr. to cleanſe) the 
SMY'RIS J Emery and Emerit: — a 
0 kind of hard ſtone uſed by 22 CY aſs, 
eave iewellers, to poliſh jewels, Sc. 
* and ey Jewetters, de fe SMITHS had 
a charter granted Anno 
onne, 1577, from Q. Eliza- 
then a beth, confirm*d by K. 
— Janes I. and K. Charles l. 
but there are ſome re- 
tarned cords found relating to 
bs he. this company, fo- ancient. 
| otes " as Edward III's time, 
as firſ Their armorial enfigns are, 
* Sable a chevron between three hammers Ar- 
round gent, handled aad crowned Or, on a helmet 
Fe. and torſe, a phenix firing berſelf by the ſun- 
beams, all proper. The motto, By Hammer 
— v ſituate on the weſt- fide of Lambetb- hill. 
3 A SMOTHER (of Smonian, Sax.) a 
. 2 or ſmoak cauſed by burning ſtraw, 
. A | 
 ſneak- , SNAG, an unequal tooth ſtanding out from 
e reſt, | 
) naſty, SNAIL-CLOVER, a ſort 6f herb, 
an Wy SNAKE-EATER, an American bird, 
A SNAKE (Snaca, of Snican, Sax. to 
het creep) a Kind of ſerpent, Du. 
ef A SNAKE (Hieroglypbically) was (in the 
3 following form, vix. in an orb biting his tail) 
1 by the antients put to ſiguify the continual 
abi mutation of creatures, and the change of one 
being into another; becauſe the world, as it 
1 were, feeds upon itſelf, and receives from it- 
1 ſelf a continual ſupply of thoſe things that 
furniſhed * . 
8 SNA K (of Snaca, Sax. a ſnake) having, 
Pare” or like ſnakes, 
moſt ex- SNAKE-ROOT, a Virginian rost, of a 
is ſpoiled grateful and wholeſome bitter taſte. 
ty van n, EAR ING ( of Snican, Sax. ſniger, 
he reaſon — Ne up and down baſhfully ; alſo 
. N. | | 
a SNBEZ'ING (of Snicran, Sax.) a con- 
Arya bn rulfive motion of the muſcles of the breaſt 
1 vled in expiration; wherein after ſuſpending 
1255 the inſpiration begun, the air is repelled from 
. mouth and noſe, with a momentary vio- 
3 3 bu ELIN G,, the cuſtom of ſaluting or 
ing on the ſſing perſons when they ſneeze, is ſuppoſed 
gh to hart ' derive its original from a diſeaſe whereof 
ain, do ei uch as ſaeezed dy d; and this is confirmed 
, by Carelias Sigonnivs, who in his hiſtory of 
FR laly, makes mention of a peſtilential diſtem- 
ig'd into u my the time of Gregory the great, that 
the mouth hens wn and deadly to thoſe that 
A SMILE But there is ſtill an older date of this prac- 


SN 
| tiſe, it being mentioned by Apuleius, whe 
lived 300 years before Grepory's time, alſo by 
13 egory | 
Petronius, Arbiter, and others. | 
Codignus and Pinto, in their travels inform 
| that this cuſtom is uſed in the remoteſt 
parts of Africa, and the eaſt. 5 
The ground of this ſo ancient cuſtom was 
probably the notion of the ancients, that 
ſneezing was either a good fign or a bad, and 
therefore uſed to congratulate the one, and 
deprecate the other by this ſalutation ; for we 
find in the writings of Plutarch, Ariſtotle, and 
others, that ſneezing at certain times was held 
lucky, at others unlucky. And Auſtin in- 
forms us, that the ancients were wont to go 
to bed again, if they ſneezed while they were 
putting on their ſhoes. | 
SNIP'PY, parcimonious, niggardly. 
SNOW (Snap, Sax.) is a moiſt vapour, 
elevated near middle region of the air, 
whence it is thickened into a cloud, and re- 
duced into the form of carded wool, then 
falling down by little parcels. The white 


and Hand ail Arts doth fand. Their hall is | colour of fnow proceeds from the conjunction 


of humidity with cold, which naturally en- 
genders whiteneſs, If ſnow falls in the ſum- 
mer time, it is cauſed by the high mountains, 
which cooling the lower region, give bodies 
unto vapours, and cauſe them to deſcend as 
| low as the earth. nh | 

SNOW (according to the learned Dr. Grew) 


à regular figure, for the moſt part being as 
ſo many little rowels or ſtars of ſix points, be- 
ing perfect and tranſparent ice, as may be ſeen 
upon a veſſel! of water, upon which fix points 
are ſet other collateral points; and theſe al- 
ways at the ſame angles, as are the main 
points themſelves. F whence the true 
notion and external nature of ſnow ſeems to 
appear, viz, that not only ſome few parts of 


of a ſnowy cloud, is an infinite maſs of ici- 
cles, regularly fixed, and not one particle of 
it originally being irregular, It being a cloud 
of vapours gathered into drops, which drops 
forthwith deſcend ; upon which deſceut, meet- 
ing with a ſoft freezing wind, or at leaſt paſ- 
fing thro' a colder region of the air, each drop 
is immediately frozen' into an icicle, ſhooting 
itſelf forth into ſevgral points or Striæ on 
each hand from its center. And as to any of 
them that are not regular, or in a ftar-like 
form, it happens thus; that ſtill continuing 
their deſcent, and meeting with ſome ſprink - 
ling and intermixing gales of warmer air, or, 
in their continual motion, and waftage to and 
fro, touching upon each other, ſome are a 
little thawed, blunted, froſted, clumpered, 
and others broken. And thele, though they 
ſeem to be ſoft, are really hard, becauſe true 
ice, the inſeparable property of which is to be 
hard, and ſeem only to be ſoft, becauſe, upon 
the firſt touch of the finger, upon any of the 
ſharp edges or points, they inſtantly thaw, 


1 4A 2 or 


as to the form of it, has many parts of it of 


ſnow, but originally the whole body of it, or 
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rut) a ſect in the beginning of the 26th cen- 
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or elſe they would pierce the fingers like boy pedeſtals of ſtatues, yaſes, &c, it ſerves az 3 


foot or ſtand. 


many lancets. And tho' ſnow be true ice, 
and ſo a hard and denſe body, and is very 


3 0 


SQC'RATICK. Philoſophy,” thoſe doQtine, 


light, is becauſe of the extreme thinneſs of | and opinions, with regard to morality and re- 
each icicle.in compariſon of its breadth, For | ligion, maintained and taught by Socrates. 


ſo, tho' gold is the moſt ponderous of all 
bodies,” yet, when it is beaten into leaves, it 
rides upon the leaſt breadth of air, and ſo 
will all other bodies where there is but little 
matter and large dimenſions. And as to the 
whiteneſs of ſnow, it is becauſe. it conſiſts of 
parts, all of them ſingly tranſparent ; but 
being mixed. together appear white, as the 
parts of froth, glaſs, ice, and other tranſ- 
parent bodies, 


SNOW!'Y (of Snapan, Sax.) of or be- 

Jonging to ſnow. ally"; 

- SNUP'FISH 7 apt to take exceptions at; 
SNUF/FY alſo dawbed with ſnuff. 
SNUF'/FLING (of Sny flung, Sax. fnot) 

ſpeaking through the noſe. 

SNUG, cloſe, hidden, concealed, 
To. SOAK {Socian, Sax.) to. ſteep or 

lie in any liquid; to imbibe, to drink up as a 

| ſponge, Sc. 
SOARING (of s' erer, F.) flying high, 
aiming at bigh things, aſpiring. 
SOB/BING (prob. of Seo ian, Sax, to 
lament) to catch up the breath ſhort in weep- 

ing or lamentiag. 8 
SOCIABLENESS (focialitas, L.) a 
SO'CIALNESS F focial temper, fit- 

neſs for converſation, EI 
SOCIETY (in Commerce) a contract or a- 

greement between two or more perſons, 

whereby they bind themſelves together for a 

certain time, and agree to ſhare equally in the 

profits and lofſes which ſhall accrue in the 
affair, for which the copartnerſhip is con- 
tracted, . | 
SOCIN/IAN, of or pertaining to So- 
cintantſm, f 


SOCINIANS (ſo called of Fauſtus Seci- 


tury, who aſſerted that the Arians had given 
too much to Ci, in that he was no more 
than mere man, and had no exiſtence before 
Mary; they openly denied the pre-exiftence 
of the Word, and that the Holy Ghoſt was a 
diſtinct perſon ; and maintained that the Fa- 
ther alone was truly and properly God, ex- 
cluſive of the Son and Holy Ghoſt ; alledging 
that the name of God given to Jeſus Chriſt 
in the ſcriptures, ſignified no more than that 
God the Father had given him a ſovereign 
power over all creatures, and in conſequence 
of that priviledge men and angels ought to 
adore him. TM we 
SOCK ( ſeccus, L.) a kind of high ſhoe, 
exching above the ancle, wore by the actors 
in the ancient Drama, in repreſenting of 
comic pertons, | 
SO'CLE 2 (with Arch:iteTs) a flat, ſquare 
20 CE 5 member, under the bates of 


. SODOMIT'ICALNESS (of ſedomiticus 
L.) guiltineſs of ſodomy. : 


SOFUT' 2 (in Archite&.) a ſort of ceil- 
SOFVTO 5 ing. In ordinary buildings 


it is taken for the boards over the tops of 
windows, oppoſite to the window-boards at 
bottom, In great buildings it fignifies the 
ceiling or wainſcot of any apartment, formed 
of croſs beams, or flying corniches, the ſquare 
compartments or pannels whereof are in- 
riched with ſculpture, painting, or gilding ; 
alſo the eaves of the Corona of the capital of a 
column, 


SOFT'ENING (with Painters) the mixing 


of the colours with a pencil or bruſh, 


SOFT Bodies (with Philoſ.) ſuch bodies, 


which being preſſed, yield to the preſſure or 


ſtroke, loſe their former figure, and cannot 


recover it again; and in this differ from elaſ- 


tick bodies, which by their own natural 
wer do recover their former figure, 

SOHO (bens, L.) an interjection of call. 
ing to one at a diſtance, as much as to ſay, 


ſtop, or ſtay, or come hither, 


A SO'JOURN, a ſojourning, a tarryingor 


abiding for a time. Milton. 


SO'KED (of Socian, Sax.) thorough wet, 


drenched, Ic. in ſome liquor 


SOL (the Sun or Apollo) was by the ancients 
painted with long, curled yellow hair, crown- 
ed with lawrel, clad in a purple robe, on! 
throne of emeralds, holding in his hand a 
filver bow, 
SOL (in Hermetick Philoſephy) ſulphur, 
SOL (in Blazonry) by thoſe that blazon by 
planets, inſtead of metal and colours, is the 
ſame as Or, the ſun being the moſt glorious of 
all the planets, as gold is of metals. 
SOL, or Sou, a French coin, of copper, 
equal to twelve Deniers, and the 20th part 
of a Livre, a Toth part leſs in value than the 
Engliſh penny. | 
The SOLAR Syſtem (with Afroron.) i 
the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral celeſtial 
bodies which revolve round the ſun as to ihe 
center of their motion, viz, the planets and 
the comets. / | 
SOLVCITANTS (in the church of Ron!) 
are ſuch confeſſors as ſolicit their penitents !9 
any undecent or ſcandalous practice; again 
whom divers bulls have been publiſhed 9 
ſundry popes, and eſpecially by Gregory XV. 
which extends itſelf to any churches of thut 
communion, and appoints, that thoſe who att 


convicted of any crime of this kind, ſhoud 


not only undergo the uſual penance, but i 
ſent to the gallies for five or ſeven years; ard 
if the offence was very notorious, the ir 
quiſition might deliver him over to the * 
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SO : 
magilirate. They are to be ſuſpended | 
- ever from hearing confeſſions, and to be 
rived of their benefices, dignities, &c. 
SOL'-FAING (in Singing) the naming and 
pronouncing the ſeveral notes of a ſong, by 
the ſyllables ſol, fa, la, &c. | 
SOL'ID- (in Phyſicks) is a body whofe mi- 
nute parts are connected together, ſo as not to 
give way or ſlip from each other upon the 


ſmalleſt impreſſion. | 
 SOL'IDNESS } { ſoliditas, L. folidize, F.) 

SOLIDITY c maſſiveneſs, ſoundneſs, 
firmneſs ; the oppoſite to ſuperficialneſs: al- 
ſo ſoundneſs of judgment; alſo gtavity in 
behaviour. | | 1 

SOLIDITY (in Archite&,)is apply'd both 
to the conſiſtence of the ground whereon the 
foundation of a building is laid; and alſo to a 
maſſive of maſonry of a great thickneſs, 
without any cavity in it. 

- SOLIDITY-(in Phyſichs) is à property of 
matter or body, whereby it excludes every 
other body from the place itſelf poſſeſſes. 

SOLV'DITY (in Geom.) is the quantity of 
ſpace contained in a ſolid body, called alſo the 
ſolid content and cube of it, 

SOLIDS (with Gram.) or ſolid letters, are 
thoſe which are never liquefied, as F, and 
alſo J and V are, which often become con- 
ſonants when they are ſet before other vow- 
els in the ſame ſyllable, as in Jupiter Volun- 
tas, i "208 

Regular SOLIDS (in Geom,) are ſuch as are 
terminated by regular and equal planes, as 
the Tetraedron, Exaedron, Octaedron, Dode- 
caedron, and Icofiedron, 

Irregular SOLIDS (in G-om,) are all ſuch 
as do not come under the definition of regular 
ſolids, as the Sphere, Cylinder, Cone, Pa- 
rallelogram, Priſm, Pyramid, Parallelopiped, 
&c | 


SOLIDS: (with Anat.) are all the conti- 
nuous and continent parts of the body, thus 
ſtiled in oppoſition to the fluids or the parts 
contained therein. SL 


. SOLIFIDIANISM {of ſolus and fides, L.) 


the doctrines, c. of the So/ifidians, i. e. ſuch 
who hold that faith only, without works, is 
neceſſary to ſalvation, 
SOLVGENOUS %igen, L.) begotten 
of the ſun. i $9 
SOLITARINESS (of ſolitarius, L.) lone- 
lineſs, a being 
mour. 
SOLITARY Column, a column that ſtands 
alone in any publik place. 5 | 
SOLITARY-W#orm, a worm in the in- 
teſtines, or placed in 'the Pylorus, which, 
tho? it is but one, extends the length of the 


inteſtir:es, | h 
SOLITAURIL/IA (among the Romans) a 

ſacriſice of a ſow, bull, and ſheep, which 

the cenſors offered every five years, when 


they performed the Lu/trun, or numbred ane 
taxed the citizens. ONE | 


„ 


unfrequented; a ſolitary hu- 


{ 


8 0 . 
SOLI'VAGOUS (ſolivagus, L,) wandering 
alone, ſolitary, _ | 14.) at 
SOLLVCITOUSNESS (of ſollicitus, L..] 
carefulneſs, anxiouſneſs. bly | 
' SOLOECOPHAYNES (ZN ,t, Gr.) 
that which ſeemeth to be a ſoleciſm or im- 
propriety of ſpeech, and is not. X 
OLSTI'TIAL Points (in Aftronom:) are 
thoſe points of the ecliptick, wherein the ſun's 
aſcent above the ecliptick, and his deſcent 
below it, are terminated. „ 

SOL'/V ABLENESS (of ſelvable,”F;) abi- 
lity to pay. J 

To SOLVE (ſolve, L.) to clear, to ex- 
plain , to untie an intellectual knot. 

* He would ſolve high diſpute 
With conjugal careſſes, Milton. 
Do thou, my ſou], the deſtin'd period wait, 
When God ſhall ſolve the dark decrees of fate 3 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear, 

And makes all wiſe and beautiful appear. 

5 0 ; Tickell, 

It is mere trifling to raiſe objections, mere- 
ly for the ſake of anſwering and ſolving them. 

g ; ' Watts, 

SOL OBLE-Tartar (Cbhymiſtry) a kind of 
chymical falt, prepared by boiling 8 ounces of 
cream of tartar, and 4 ounces of fixt ſalt of 
tartar, in three pints of water, in an earthen 
veſſel for half an hour, Cc. which being 
cooled, ſtrained, and the moiſture eyaporated, 
the ſalt will remain at the bottom. 

SOLVENCY, ability to pay. 

SOLVENT (ſ eh ns, L.) 1. Having the 
power to cauſe diſſolution ; able ro pay debts 
contrafted. _ | 

_ SOLVENT (in Medicine) the ſame as diſ- 
ſolvent. | 

SOLUTION (ſolution, F. ſolutio, L.] x. 
Diſruption, breach, disjunction, ſeparation : 
2. reſolution of a doubt, removal of an intel- 
lectual difficulty. 

Something yet of doubt remains, 

Which only thy ſolution can reſolve, 

Milt. Par. Loff. 


-. 


They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 


Till by their own perplexities involy'd 
They ravel more, till leſs reſolv'd, 
But never find ſelf-ſatisfying ſolution. 
SOLU'TION {in Phy/ficks) the reduction 
of a firm body into a fluid ſtate, by means of 
ſome menſtruum. | 
SOMAT “ICA (of ja, Gr. a body) the 
ſcience of bodies. | 
SOMATVICAL { ſomaticus, L. of oujaalini;, 
Gr.) corporeal, bodily, ſubſtantial. 
- SOMETHING 7 (from Somzhing, Sax. 
SOME'WHAT S with Metaphyſicians) is 
defined to be the ſame as Being, as is to be 
proved by theſe axioms that follow; if it be 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to have eſſence, 
and net to have ene at the ſame time; ro 
| ce 


80 


thing and not to be a thing 3 to be w | 

ing wy nor to be pon hg : hen . 
Thing and Sometbing- are words ſynonymous | 
to Being, © | | Si 

SOME WHERE (Sombpen, Sax.) in 
Fome Pl CE... 


_ SOMME (in Heraldry)-figni- | 
fies in French blagonry, horned, 
or a ſtag's carrying his horns, 
Pg there are leſs than 
© thifteen branches in them they 
tell the number, F. See the 
g figure. e en 
SoMMONOCO DOM (among the Sia- 
meſe) a deity reputed by the Tclapoins, to be 
born of a virgin, and to be the God expected 
by the 5 who is ſaid to have written 
a book 6f what the Siameſe ought to believe 
and praQtiſe, | ) 
- SOMNILOQUACIOUS (of formus, fieep, 
and /oquax) talking, or apt to talk in Neep. 
SOM'NUS, or the god of fleep, is deſcrib*d 
with wings, becauſe of its going throughout 
the world with incredible ſpeed, and ſeizes 
upon the eyes of mortals with a ſilent ſur- 
prize and a pleahng ſoftneſs, Hence is is ſaid 
to be ſent down from Heaven, as the greateſt 


bleſſing that can come from thence ; to caſe 


all care, and to repair the infirmities of na- 
ture, weakened by labour. The poets deſcribe 
His palace with abundance of beauties, in which 
He had ſors; but three taken notice of more 

rticularly. Somnus has two gates, through 
which he ſends his dreams, one is of horn, 
by which they paſs that carry truth along with 


them; and the other is of ivory, whence pro- 


ceed ſuch dreams as carry falſe appearaaces 
with them, and are dangerous to be truſted. 
Morpheus, the ſon of ſleep, is ſuppoſed to imi- 
tate mankind, and all their habits and actions. 
Jeelos,” as he is called by the gods, and Pbæ- 
beter by mortals, raiſes the image of all other 
animals. Pbantaſeos deſcribes the pictures of 
rivers, mountains, and all other things that 
are inanimate. 
SOM'NOLENCY ( ſomnolentia, L.) drow- 
finels, ſleepineſs, 
_ SO!NOLENCY ( ſonadilis, L.) that will 
eaſily found, P 
SON'/NA (among the Mabometans) their 
oral law, which contains the things that 
Mabemet did and ſaid, which are not contain» | 
ed in the Alcoran. _E | | 
Theſe, they ſay, were at firſt delivered by | 
tradition, and then committed to writing. 
SON'SHIP (Sunsrhode, Sax.) the rela- | 
tion of a ſon. FF | 
SOOT (Soore, Sax.) ſmoak condenſed, 
an earthy, volatile matter, arifing with the 
ſmoak by the action of fire, or condenſed on | 
the ſides of the chimney. 
SOOTH'FAST (of Sosparz, Sax-) 
true, O, e bends 
SOOT FSAYING (of yoth, true, and 
vasan, Sax. to ſay) divining. | | 


3 


| 
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SOOT IN ESS (of Fooxiꝝne 8 

1 8 Sax. 2 
OOTY. ( N | ſmeared, 

with Cy ) d 

SOPHI, a title of the king of Perſia 2 


this is the name of the family, as it Would 


ſeem, or rather the religion of Hat and Fatima 
the daughter of Mabamet, took to themſelyes 
the name or title of Sopbr : they founded x 
ſea, called Imenie, to explain the Alcoran, 
which is followed by the Perfiax and ferera} 
of the nations of the EAIH- Indies. 

To diſtinguſh themſel ves, they never wear 
any filken tuft upon their turbant, nor 
thing wrought in gold or filver, their turbant 
being only of woollen, and a colour called in 
Arabick, Sopbi. 

SO'PHISM ( fophiſma, L. of 2opiopun, 
Gr.) a captious, fallacious reaſoning ; an ar- 
gument falſe at bottom, and invented only 
to amuſe and embarraſs the perſon to whom 
it is uſed. - | 

SO/PHIST a name that at firſt wa 
SOPH/ISTER 5 given to philoſophers, 

and afterwards to rhetoricians, and at length to 
all perſons who excelled in any art or ſcience, 
whether oratory, hiſtory, law or divinity, and 
alſo to thoſe who were remarkable for their 
wiſdom, ; but among us it is uſually applyed 
to ſuch as ſpend their time in verbal niceties, 
or ſententious or frivolous meanings, or de- 
luſive expreſſions, Sc. a quibbler, 


SOPHIST/ICALNESS (of 'ſepbifticus, L. 


ſofeftiguey F. of g:pipm©-, Gr.) captiouineſs, 
deceitfulneſs, a ſophiſtical quality. 
SOPHISTICA'TION (in Alchymy , Chy- 
mifiry,  &c.) is the uſing indirect means of 
whitening copper, gilding and giving other 
ſuperficial tinctures, or augmenting metals 
by divers mixtures, to. delude perſons who 
employ them. | 
SOPHRONES'TERES (of owpzonto, 1 
come to my right mind, Gr.) the teeth of 
wiſdom or eye-teeth, ſo called; becauſe they 
don't come till years of diſcretion. 
SO PITIVE ( ſopitivus, L.) cauſing ſleep. 
SOPO RAL ( foperus, L.) cauſing ſleep. 
So FOROUS ſoporus, L.) ſleep y. 
SOPT (ſppen, Du, to ſop) bread ſoaked in 
diipping, wine, ale, Se. 6 
SORB- Apple ( ſorbe, F.) the ſervice berry. 
SORBITION, a ſupping or drinking, L. 
SORBON is the firſt and moſt conſide- 
rable colledge of the univerſity of Paris, 
founded by Robert Sorbon, in the reign of St. 
Lewis, from whom ſometimes the whole uni- 
verſity was named, which was founded by 
Charlemaigne, at the inſtance of the learned 
Alcuinus, who. was one of the firſt profeſſors 
there; ſince whoſe time it has been very fa- 
mous ; particularly for maintaining the rights 
of the crown, and the privileges of the Col. 


| lican chuich, againſt the incroachments of 


the church of Rome, 


This 


excelle; 
As to 


mat .. 
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in an extraordinary magnificent manner; con- 
taining lodgings for 6 doctors, who are called 
I- Verden ; thoſe who are 


the Sorbon. | 
 SOR'EL, the young one of the buck's 
breed in the third year. "IF 

SOR'EL { yune, Sax. ſour) a ſallad herb. 

SOROR/ICIDE (fororicida, of foror, and 
ceedes, L.) the killing of a filter, or one who 
' SORREL. See Sorel. 

To SORROW (Sapzian, Sax.) ta be un- 
eaſy in mind, to grieve on account of the ſenſe 
of ſome goods loſt, or ſome evil either preſent 
of to be expected. 
 SOR'RYNESS (of Sanigne ye, Sax.) 
paltrineſs,, meanneſs, lowneſs of Value. 

SOSIPOLIS (Zi9:wrokeg, Gr. the ſaver of 
the city) a heathen deity, worſhipped by the 
Elaanſet, from the time they obtained a ſignal 
victory aver the , Arcadians after a mitacu- 
lous manner: for they ſay, that when both 
parties were ready to engage, a woman ap- 
prared in the middle of the camp, of the 
Ellas, promiling them victory; that ſhe 
having a little child in her arms, laid it down 
on the ground, and as the Arcadians ap- 
proached, the Eleans ready to engage preſſing 
upon them, ſaw a prodigious ſerpent fighting 
for their enemies, in the ſame place where the 
woman had laid down her child; that the 
Arcadians, being frighted at the horrible fight, 
lied, and, being perſued by the Eleant, were 
cut to pieces. [ 1 | 

Whereupon the Elcans took this woman 
and her ſon into the aumber of their gods, ſhe 
by the name of Licbia, and her fon by that of 
Sofipolis, and built temples to them. 

SOTERIA (with the Romans) ſacrifices 
for health ; games and ſolemnities obſerved 
by the people for the health and preſervation 
of the EMPETOor, * * 

SOV*ERAIGN, a piece of gold-coĩn, cur- 
tent at 22 6. and 6 4. which in the 4th year 
of king Edæuard the VI. was coined at 242. 
A. piece; and in the 6th year of Edward the 
VI. at 30s. and in the firſt year of Hen- 
ry VIII. (when by indeature of the mint, a 
pound weight of gold of the old ſtandard) was 
to be coined at 24 ſoveraigns. | 1 

SOV'EREIGNNESS (ſeveraignets, - F.) 
rofeſſors loveraignty, the ſtate or quality of a ſove- 
very fa- 181 Prince, ee 
e rights SOUL (Sapul, Sax.) of man, is a being 
he Gal- created of nothing, incorporeal, - and more 
ents of excellent than elemental and æthereal bodies. 

As to its reſidence in the body, ſome hold 


} every part of it. Others 


- 8 O 
in the brain; the philoſaphers and divines in 
the heart. Ar iſetle ſuppoſes a ma le body to 
receive its ſoul 42 days after. conception, and 
a female the 19th. Others ſuppoſe it to be in- 
fuſed with the Semen itſelf. Des Cartes is of 
| ne, it is infuſed when it is furniſhed with 
all its organs, that is, after the formation of 
the belly, heart, brain, Cc. which anato- 


miſts ſay. is about the fourth month, - 1 
The SOUL, was by. the ancients painted 


| pearl, and crowned with a garland of roſes. 
Rational SOUL, a divine ſubſtance infuſed 
by the , breadth of God. This is the princi« 
ple of reaſon and underſtanding,” or that in 
us which thinks and underſtands. | 
Irrational SOUL, is the ſenſitive ſoul, and 
| which man has in common with brutes, and 
which is formed out of the four elements : 
This is the principle of life. | 
Pegetative SQUL, is that which a man 
bas in common with plants: This is the prin- 
 Ciple of growth, nutrition, and vegetation. ' 
To SOUND (ſorare, L. ſonder, F.) to 
make or yield a ſound or noiſe, 
| "SOUND (ſen, F. ſous, -L,) is a tremulous 
and waving motion of the air, which, being 
, whirled into certain circles, is moſt ſwiftly 
, waved this way and that way. 
| SOUND (by Naturaliſts) is ſuppoſed to be 
produced by the ſuhtiler and more etherial parts 
of the air, being formed and modified into a 
great many ſmaller maſſes or contextures ex- 
, atly Gmilar in figure; which contextures are 
made by the colliſion and peculiar motion of 
the ſonorous body, and flying off from it, are 
diffuſed al around in the medium, and do 
affect the organ of our ear in one and the ſame 


| manner. It appears alſo, that ſound is nor 


produced in the air, ſo much by the ſwiftneſs, 
as. by the frequent repercuſſions and reciprocal 
ſhakings of the ſonorous body. Sir Iſaac 
Newton de monſtrates, that ſounds are nothing 
elſe: but the. propagation. of the pulſe of the 
air, becauſe they ariſe from the tremulous 
motion of bodies. Which (ſays He) is con- 


| fixmed by thoſe great tremors, that firong and 


grave ſounds excite in the bodies that are round 
about, as the Ringing of Bells, Noiſe of Can- 
ans, and the like, He alſo found by expe- 


in a Second. of, Time, which Second is but the 
both part of a minute. Merſennus computes, 


that the diameter of the ſphere of a ſound, 


heard againſt the wind, is near a third part 
leſs, than when it comes with the wind. And 
yet there is ne Phenomenon of ſounds, that 


| is really wonderful, that all ſounds, great or 


ſmall, with the wind or againſt it, from the 
ſame diſtance, come to the ear at the ſame 
time. The following properties of ſound have 
been obſery'd, in which there is a near rela- 
tion to light. 1. As /ight acquaints the eye 


This What the is in all the body, and wholly ip 


wen figures, Sc. ſo /ownd informs the ear. 
| | 2. A 


in White garments, branched with gold and 
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riments, that a ſound moves 968 Engliſh teet 


does, but not 


ſupported by a ſmall part of the 


I 8. 
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2. As Hiebe vaniſhes upon the removal of a ra- | 
diating body, ſo ſound periſhes as ſoon as the 
undulation of the air ceaſes. 3. As a greater 


SP. 


regiments, nor do they obſerve any other dt 
but following their ſtandard. r Ther older 
They are obliged to guard the Grand Seig- 


light eclipſes/a leſs, ſo a greater ſound drowns | nior's and Grand 'Vizier's tents on horſeback 
a leſs, 4. As too great and bright a light is | as are the Janizaries on foot. 5 


offenſive to the eye, ſo too great, loud, or 
ſhrill a ſound is offenſive to the ear, 5, Sound 


SPALT'7F a white, ſcaly, ſhining ſto 
SPELT! 4 frequently ſed to ==x Ba the 


moves 3 place to place, as /ight | fuſion of meta!s. 


ng near ſo ſwift. 6. Sound is 
reflected from all hard bodies, as /ight is. 
The Reverend Mr. Derbam, by obſervations 
and experiments, concludes, that ſounds may 
o above 700 miles in an hour. 
SOUNDING (in Navig.) the trying of 
the depth of the water, and the quality of it, 
a line and plummet, or other artifice. 
SOUS'ED, marinated, or kept in a fort 
of pickle ;" alſo plunged in water. 
SOUS'TENU (in Heraldry) is, as it were, 


| 


eſcutcheon, beneath it, of a 
different colour or metal from 
the chief, and reaching, as the 
chief does, from fide to fide, 
being, as it were a ſmall part 
of the chief of another colour, and ſupporting 
the chief, as in the eſcutcheon. 

SOUTHERLINESS (Surhenney ye 
Sax.) the being on or toward the South. 

SPACE (ſpatium, L.) diſtance either of 
time or place, the modes of which, are Ca- 
pacity,. Extenſion, or Duration, 

SPACE, if it be conſidered barely in /ength, 
between any two beings, is the ſame idea that 
we have of diſtance, But if it be conſidered 
in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it is properly 
called capacity. If it be conſidered between 
the extremities of matter, which fills the ca- 


pacity of Space with ſomething that is ſo7id, | 


tangible, and moveable, it is called extenſion. 

SPACE (in Geom.) is the area of any figure, 
er that which fills the intervals or diſtances 
between the lines that terminate it. 

SPACE (in Mechanicks) is the line which 
a moveable body, conſidered as a point, is 
conceived to deſcribe by its motion. 

SPAHT'S (of the, Turki/s army) a ſort of 
horſemen, who are paid out of the Grand 
Signior's treaſury, but do not poſſeſs any land, 
as the Zaims and Timariots do. There are 
about 12 or 1 5000 of them in Europe, who 
are of two ſorts, tho? one called S:/abtari or 
Siladbors, that is, armed men, with a yellow 
cornet; the others Spabi Oglanis, or ſervants 
of the Spabi's, who wear a red ſcarf; theſe 
march before their maſters, and are more 


eſteemed than they, becauſe in a battle Where 
their maſters turned their backs, theſe main- 


tained their ground againſt the enemy. 


They carry a lance in their hand, and a 


ſcimitar by their fide, and a bow and arrows; 
ſome of them wear coats of mail and head- 
pieces of the ſame colour with their ſcarves, 
They are not diſtinguiſhed imo companies or 


SPAREN ESS, thinneſs, leanneſs. 


or ſword-graſs, L. 
 SPA'RINGNESS (epargne, F. prob, of 

Spznian, Sax, to ſpare) parcimony, | 
SPARGEFACTION, a ſprinkling, L. 

SPARK ISHNESS, gaity, briſkneſs, ſprute- 

neſs, Er. 
SPARKLE (from, ſpark, which is derived 

from Speanca, Sax. ſparke, Dutch.) 1, A 

ſpark, a ſmall particle of fire. 

| He with repeated ftrokes 

Of claſhing flints, their hidden fire provokes; 

Short flame ſucceeds, a bed cf wither'd leaves 


The dying ſparkles in their fall receives: 


Caught into life, in fiery fames they riſe, 
And, fed with ftronger food, invade the ſkies, 
| . Dryden, 
2. Any luminous particle, 
i reaſon's lamp, which, like the ſun in 
Ys 
Throughout man's little world her beams 
did ſpread, | 
Is now become a Sparkle which doth lie 
Under the aſhes, half extinct and dead. 
Davies. 
Ah then ! thy once loy'd Eloiſa ſee ! 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me; 
See from my cheek the tranfient roſes die, 
See the laſt Sparkle languiſh in my er | 
9 , oe, 
To SPARKLE. x. To emit ſparks ; te 
iſſue in ſparks. - | 
| The bold defign 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal ſtates, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes. Milton. 
SPARK“ LING (of Spanclung, Sax.) 
caſting out ſparks of fire, brilliant, as dia- 
monds, &c, 
A SPAR ROW ( Hieroglypb.) repreſents 
an happy increaſe of the year, | 
SPARS, the ſpokes of a ſpinning-wheel. 
SPASMAT'ICKNESS, the being troub- 
led with the cramp, 
i IE! f 
80 pgs vb 
\SPA!/TIQUSNESS ( ſparroſitus, L.) am- 
pleneſs. 
SPAT'LING-Poppy, a flower. ; 
SPAYA!DE, a young tag in the thin 
ear, , 
SPAY'ING, an tion of caſtrating 
the females of ſeveral kinds, as ſows, bitches, 
Fc. to prevent any farther conception, 


promots their fattening, © SPEAK: 
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SPARGA'NION (oragyayuy, Gr.) ſedge, 
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SpEkAK ABLE, capable of ſpeech. ' Mi ron. 


SPE/CIALNESS (ſpecialiras, L.) ſpecialty. 
SPECIES (among Legiclans) is a common 


\ 
idea, under one more common and more ge- 


neral; as the Parallelogram and the 7 apezia 
are ſpecies of the Quudrilater; and By and 


Mind are ſpecies of dubftance. 


SPECIES (with Ret.) is a particular con- 
tained under'a more univerſal one. 

SPECIES (in arcient Mufick) a ſab-diviſion 
of one of the generals. | | 

SPECIES (in Opricks) the image painted 
on the tetina of the eye, by the rays of light 
reflected from the ſeveral points of the ſurface 
of objects, received in at the pupilla, and 
collected in their paſſage thro? the chryſtalline, 


Se. 
Inpreſſed SPECIES, are ſuch as come from, 
within, or are ſent from the object to the 


organ. 
Expr:fſed SPECIES, are thoſe, on the con- 


' trary, from without, or that are ſent from 


the organ to the object. | 
SPECIES (in Commerce) are the ſeveral 
ieces of gold, fil;er, copper, Sc. which, 
1 paſſed their full preparation and coin- 
2ge, are current in publick. 
Decried SPECIES, are ſuch as the prince 
has forbidden to be received in payment. 


Light SPECIES, are ſuch as fall ſhort of 


the weight preſcribed by law, 


Falſe SPECIES, are thoſe of a different 
metal from what they ſhould be. 

SPECIES (in Theel.; the appearances of 
the bread and wine in the ſacra ment after con- 
ſecration, The ſpecies of the bread are its 
whiteneſs, quantity, figure, @c. of the wine, 
its flavour, quickneſs, ſpecifick gravity, &c. 

SPECIFIICALNESS 7 (of fpecifigue, F. 

SPECIF/ICK NESS of ſpecificus, L.) 
a ſpecifick quality, 

SPECIFIICK (in Pbiieſ.) is that which is 
proper or peculiar to any thing ; that charac- 
terizes and diſtinguiſhes it from every other 
thing. 

SPECI'FICK'S (with Phyſicians) medicines 
2gainſt ſome particular diſeaſe, which are of 
three kinds. 1. Such as are eminently ard 
peculiarly friend'y to this or that part of the 
body, as to the heart, the brain, the ſtomach, 
Sc. 2. Such as ſeem to extract, expel, or 
evacuate ſome determinate humour, by a kind 
of ſpecifick power, with which they ate en- 
dowed, ' as Fal urges watery humours, 
Rhubard bas” 8. 775 Such way a virtue 
or efficacy to cure this or that particular diſ- 
caſe, by ſore hidden property. 

SPE'CIOUSNESS 7 {ſpeciefitas, L.) fair- 

SPECIOS'ITY [ neſs of ſhow and 
appearance, 

SPEC'ULABLE ¶ſpeculabilis, L.) which 
may be diſcerned. 

SPECULA'RIS lapis, a kind of ſtone clear 
as glaſs, uſed in divers countries, where it is 


end, fer wiedow-lights, | 


{ 


junction. 
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SPECULATISTS, perſons addicted to 
ſpeculation. 
SPECIULAT{VENESS (of ſpeculatif, F. 
of L.) propenſeneſs to ſpeculation, ſtudiouſ- 
neſs in obſervation i Speculativeneſs is the op- 


polite to Practicalneſt. 


SPEC'ULATORY | ſpeculatorius, L.) ſpe- 
cujative, contemplative. 

SPEC'ULUM, ary hard body that is ca- 
pable of reflecting the ſun beams. 

SPECULUM with Aſtrolager:) a table 
us'd after they have ereQed the figure of a 
nativity z containing the planets, with the 
cuſps and aſpects, terms, Cc all in their 
proper places, thereby to find out the prog eſ- 
ſion of the ſignificators to the promittors, and 
rectify the eſtimate time of the ſcheme by 
accidents, 

SPEECH (of Space of Speacan, Sax.) is 


| that admirable conveyance of one man's mind 


to another, which our great crcator has en- 
dow'd the human ſpecies with, ard which 
has ſeveral neceſſary particulars to be obſerved, 
in order to be clearly and intelligibly under- 
ſtood ; to which purpoſe grammarians call 
even the ſame word by difterent names, ac- 
cording as it ſtands related to a thing, and 
expreſſes it fimp'y, or its bare exiſtence, or 
ſome quality, action or paſſion thereof. 


The Latin grammaiians have diſtinguiſhed ; 


words into eight kinds, and rank'd them inta 
lo many different ciafſes, as Noun, Pronoun, 
Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, Pre- 
pojition, Inte- jection. This diviſion has been 
followed, in the general, by moſt modern 
grammarians : But in this they differ from 
the Greeks, in that they make the article one 
part of ſpeech, and rank the interjection 
with the adverb, But the Latins, who did 
not commonly uſe the article, made the in- 
terjection a part of ſpeech ; ſo that they agree 
in the number of the parts, tho* not in the 
diviſion, which is Article, Noun, Proncun, 
Verb, Participle, Adverb, Prepoſition, Con- 
The moderns, as the French, La- 
lians, 8c. who uſe the article, very much 
fol o] the Greek diviſion : But the Engli/b 
generally follow the Latin diviſion, and make 
but little uſe of the article, except tbe and 
a, the former of which is generally uſed beforg 
a noun ſubſtantive in the Nominative and Ar- 


m__ caſes, and a, which is a note of 42 


ominative, only when it is by itſelf, 

SPEEKS (with Sbipwrights) great ard 
long iron-nails, with flat heads, of different 
lengths, and ſome ragged, fo that they cannot 
be drawn out again, uſed in many parts of a 
ſhip for faſtening planks, &c. 

SPELL the Mifſen-Sat! (Sea Term) ſigmi- 
fies take it in and peek it up. 

SPEL'LERS, the ſmall branches ſhootingout 
from the flat parts of a buck's horn at the top. 

To SPEND (in Sea Language) a term uſed 


of a maſt of a ſhip;' when it is broken down _ 
| by foul weather, it is {aid te be ſpent. 
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art of meaſuring ſpherical figures. 


| ſphere. 


"SP 
SPEND'THRIFT (of Spen dan and dhip x, 
Sax." a prodigal ſpender. ? 
 SPERMOL'/OGIST (omrrequoxy®e, Gr.) 
a gatherer of ſeed, 
SPHAEREOME'TRIA (of Olga and 
jp457Tcov, Gr. meaſure) ſphæreometry, or the 


SPHAEREOME'TRICAL 2 (of ogaite- 
SPHAEREOMET'RICK and Asręi- 
xi, Or.) of or pertaining to ſphæreometty. 
SPHZAEROID'AL (of ata and £30», 
Gr. form) ſpbærical. 
S PHAÆE R“ D, formed or compaſſed in a 
Milton. 
SPH/ER'ICALNESS {iphericus, L. of 
S paiptuss, Gr.) roundneſs Jike a ſphere. 
Direct SPHERE 2 (in AHronomy) is when 
Right SPHERE 5 both the Poles of the 
world are in the Horizon, and the equinoctial 
paſſes thro* the Zenith ; ſo that the equator 
and all its parallels, ſuch as the tropicks and 
polar circles, make right angles with the Ho- 
rizon, and are divided by i: into two equal 
rts; fo that the ſun, moon and ſtars aſcend 
directly above, and deſcend directly below the 


Horizon ; as at all places ſituated juſt under | 


the equinoRial line, 


SO 


— _ 


8 p 


— 
& © © 
Fig. 1. repreſents a right ſphere, where 
the axis of the globe coincides with the ho- 
rizon: and the equator Z. Q. and all its pa- 
rallels, are equally divided by the horizon ; 
conſequently thoſe, that enjoy that poſition, 

have their days always equal to their nights, 


n 
PH a 


82 


* _ 


In Fig. 2. which repreſents an oblique 


there, tor the latitude ot 5c d. 4%, all 


the Parallels to the equator are J ' 
vided by the Pray ; n ſph 
and nights are unequal, except when the * £ 
is in the equator, becauſe it is equally divide. par! 
by the horizon; therefore, then their * the 
and 7:68 will be equal. 1 ject 
Obltzue SPHERE (in ronomy) ; 0 
| ſituation of the — 2 — ge Y figu 
inclir.es obliquely to the Horizon ; one of 15 115% 
Poles being raiſed any number of degrees bo abou 
than 90 above it, and the other depreſſed P. 
much below it ; ſo that the ſun and 2:5 i. as al 
cend and deſcend obliquely, and ſome of thew ſhort 
never aſcend at all, This poſition hap m SE 
to all places wide of the equator, 4 conti 
| TInga 
euttfo 
N 2 mid 
SP 
puzzl, 
ter, | 
havin; 
like a 
a lion 
| infeſted 
matic: 
| VF and, il 
| it deve 
Z the cou 
SP 7 
acle, 
In Fig. 3. the equator and horizon ar: Way to 
the ſame ; and it is apparent from the figure, tell thy 
that all the time the fun is in the fix northern was this 
ſigns, he will ſtill appear to deſcribe circles calls 0 
above, and parallel to the horizon of the in- evening 
habitants of the north pole; hence it is called Cauſed | 
| a Parallel Sphere ; and all the other fix month that he 
he will continue under their horizon. to him 
A Parallel SPHERE, is that poſition of was don 
the globe which hath one of the Poles in the man, w 
Zenith, and the other in the Nadir, the as beaſt: 
| equator in the horizon, and all the circles, when a1 
parallel to the equator, are parallel to the bo- _ on!. 
rizon. | all inſti 
In each of the proceeding figures, N. J. ſolving t 
repreſents the north pole, and S. P. the raged, th 
ſouth, a a and 6 5 the polar circle) & & the brains oy 
tropick of Cancer, and yp yy the tropick of phyng v 
Capricorn. Ho. the horizon, and E. . the - * 
equator, and the circle ſurrounding te whole 4 a roc 
a meridian; the line that is drawn from robbing a 
| Pole to Pole repreſents the axis of the globe. * Thel 
SPHERICAL Geometry, the doctrine d a PHI 
the ſphere; particularly of the circles de- 'pn-fy 1 
ſcribed on the ſurface thereof, with the me- 2 9: 
thod of projecting the ſame on a plane. 4 utimate 
SPHERICAL Trigonometry, is the art of ts my{ 
reſolving ſpherical triangles, i. . from de Mmon. | 
three parts of a ſpherical triangle given de e, : 
find the reſt, * 
SPHER/ICAL Ali, onony, that part of 1 — 
tronomy, which conſiders the univerſe, fu: od 00 Þ A 
as it appears to the eye. g wa. D on 
SPHERI'CITY, the qua'ify of a ſphe® Haan 
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er that whereby a thing becomes ſpherical; 


ſphericalneſs. 
SPHER'ICES, the doctrine of the ſphere, 


particularly of che ſeveral circles deſcribed on 
the ſurface of it, with the method of pro- 


jecting the ſame in Plano. 


Oblong SPHEROID (with Mathem.) a ſolid 


figure made from the plane of the Semr-e/- 


lipfis, by a circumvolution or rolling made 
about its longeſt axis, | 

Prolate SPHEROID, a ſolid figure found, 
as above, the circumyolution being about the 
ſhorteſt axis. 

SPHINC'TER Gule (of eq$:y&j1p, Gr.) a 
continuation of the mulcle cal}'d Prerygopha- 
ringeus, which ariſes from each fide cf the 
eutiformts, or ſhield-like griftle, and paſſes to 
a middle line on the back part of the Fauces. 

SPHINX {of o$piyyw, Gr. to perplex or 
puzzle) was, according to the poets, a mon- 
ſter, the daughter of Echidna and Typhon, 
having the face and voice of a girl, the body 
like a dog, the tail of a dragon, and claws of 
a lion, and large wings on the back. This 
infeſted the city of Thebes, propoſing ænig- 
matica] queſtions to thoſe that paſſed by; 
and, if they could not preſently ſolve them, 
it devoured them without mercy: ſo that 
the country round about was forſaken, and. 
no body dar'd to ver.tu:e near the city. The 
aracle, being conſulged, declared, the only 
way to be delivered from its tyranny, was to 
tell the meaning of the riddle; © the riddle 
was this, M bat creature is it that in the mirning 
cvalis on four feet, at noon on two, and in the 
evening on three P Creon, the king, having 
cauſed it to be proclaim'd all over Grecce, 
that he would quit his claim to the crown, 
to him that ſhould reſolve the queſtion, it 
was done by Oedi pus, as follows; that it was 
man, who in his youth went upon all fours, 
as beaſts, upon his hands and feet; and, 
when arriv*d to his full age, upright on his 
feet only; and, in old age, made uſe of a 
Raff inſtead of a third foot. Upon the re- 
ſolving this riddle, the monſter was ſo en- 
raged, that in a furious manner it daſh'd its 
brains out againſt a rock. Some ſav, this 
Iphynx was a robber, and that the ambages 
of nis riddle were the windings and turnings 
of a rocky mountain, where he haunted, 
robbing and murdering thoſe that trave led 
near Thebes, | 

SPHINX (Hieroglyphically) was put to 
fign-fy Myſteries, and accordingly was placed 
ar the entrance of all the temples of Eeypr ; 
to intimate, that all the gods there worſhipped 
were myfteriouſly repreſented, and that the 
common. people could never underſtand the 
m an ing of all the images and their poſtures 
without an interpreter. Cadmus having an 
AmZznian wife, whoſe name was Sphinx, 
went to Abens, and having ſlain Dracon, ſeiz- 
ed on the kingdom, and after that took Harmo- 
, Dracon's ſiſter, to wife. Therefore when 


_— 
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Sphinx came to know that he had gotten a» 
nother wife, having gained over many of th© 
citizens to her by fair words, and gntten into 
her hands a great deal of wealth, and a very 
{wift dog, that Cadmus uſed always to have 
with him, ſhe betook herſelf to a mountain, 
| called Spbingius from whence ſhe attacked 
Cadmus in a hoſtile manner, made daily am- 


{ buſhments, and deflroyed many of the inha- 


bitants of Thebes, Now they were wont to 
call ambuſhments 7$:ywala, Gr. 7, e. rid- 
dles, and this grew a common ſaying with 
them, the Argivan (Grecian) Sphinx, pro- 
pounding ſome riddle, tears us in pieces, and 
none can unfold the riddle. Cadmus, he 
cauſed it to be proclaimed, that he would give 
a great reward to whomſoever ſhould ſlay this 
yphing ; upon this, Oedipus of Corinth coming 
thither, who was famous {or martial at- 
chievements, and having with him a ſwift 
horſe, and ſome of Cadmus's ſoldiers, aſcend- 
ing the mountain by night, ſlew Sphinx. 
And hence the fable had its original. Palæ - 
phatus. | 

„ SPHONDYL/IUM (with Anat.) a Je- 
tebra or turning joint of the backbone, L. 

SPI'CATED ( ſpicatus, L.) in the form of 
an ear of corn. 

SPICK and Span, intirely, as [pick and 
pan nero, entirely new. 

SPI'COUSNESS (Hiceſitas, L.) a being 
ſpiked like ears of corn; allo fulneſs of 
ears. 

SPIKE (with Boetaniſis) is a body thick 
ſet with flowers or fruits, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form an acute cone, as in wheat 
or barley. ; 

SPIKE'NARD (pie nardi, L.) a kind 
o“ ear growing even with the ground, and 
ſometimes in the ground, wicd in medicine, 
Se. ä 

SPI'KEDNESS {of ſpicatus, L.) likeneſs 
to an ear of corn. 

SPI'KING wp a Gun (in Gunnery) is faſ- 
tening a quoin with ſpikes to the deck, cloſe 
to the breech of the carriages of the great 
guns, ſo that they may keep firm and cloſe 
to the fides of the ſhip, and not break Jooſe 
when the ſhip rol's.. 

SPILTH (Spilrh, Sax.) a ſpilling. 

SPIL'LER» (with Hurters) the ſmall 
branches ſhooting out trom the flat parts of a 
buck's horn at the top. 

SPINUGENOUS ( ſprnigenr, L) ſprung 
up of a thorn, 

SPIN'NING, is ſaid to have been firſt 
taught in England by Anthony Benviſs, an 
Italian, about the 2oth of, Hen y VII. at 
which time began the making of Deverſbire 
kerſies and Coxal clothes, 

SPINC'SISM (of Sprnoſa, born a Je, 
but he profeſſed no religion, either Fezw!/o or 
Chriſtian) the opinion or doctrine of Spina, 
who, in his bucks, maintains that all fe- 
ligions are only politicai engines, calculated 


, 


4 B 2 to 


SP. 


to make people obedient to magiſtrates, and | 


to make them practiſe virtue and morality, 
and many other erroneous notions in philoſo- 


phy as well as theology. ; 
SPINO'SISTS, the followers of Spineſa, 
or the adherers to his opinions. 
©  SPINSTRY (of Spinnan, Sax.) the art 
of ſpinning. | 
SPIINY (ſpinoſus. L.) thorny. 
SPIRAL {in Archite. &c.) a curve that 
aſcends winding about a cone or ſpire, ſo that 
all the points thereof continually dpproach 
the axis. 
SPVRED of ſpira, Ital.) having a ſpire 
or ſteeple tapering till it comes to a point. 
SPIRIT ( ſpiritus, L.) 1. Breath, wind 
in motion, 
All purges have in them a raw Spirit or 


wind, which is the princ 


in the ſtomach. 


The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern breeze, 
2. (Eſprit, F.) an immaterial ſubſtance. 


Spirit is a ſubſtance wherein 


ipal cauſe of 


tenſion 


Bacon, 


thinking, 


knowing, doubting, and a power of moving 
do ſubſiſt. 

I ſhall depend upon your conſtant friend- 
ſhip ; like the truſt we have in benevolent 
S:irits, who, though we never fee or hear 


them, we think are conſtantly praying 


for us. 


Locke. 


Popr. 


She. is a Spirit; yet not like air, or wind; 


Nor like 


When they in ev'ry thing ſeek gold in vain ; 


For ſhe all natures under heav*n doth paſs, | 
Being like thoſe ſpirits, which God's bright | 


do find ; 


face do ſee, 


Or like himſelf, whoſe image once ſhe was, 
Though now, alas! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be; 


For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 


That are to groſs material bodies nit; 


Yet ſhe herſelf is bodyleſs and free 
And, though confin'd, is almoſt infinite. 
Davies, 
SPIRIT {in Metaphyſicks) is defined to be 
> finite, thinking ſubſtance, altogether inde- 


pendent on, and free from matter, under 
which angels, demons, and intelligences, are 
comprehended; nor is there — 

between them, but that the ang 
and the devils evil, Ec. 


SPIRIT of Nitre (in Chymiſtry) is made by 
mingling one part of ſalt-petre with three of 


difference 
els are goo01, 


All the other pro- 
perties, as eſſence, exiſtence, knowledge, 
wer, Se. are common to both. 


potters-earth, and then diſtilling the mfx- 
ture in a large earthen retort, in a cloſe re- 
verteratory fire. ; 
SPIRIT of Fine, is only brandy rectifi ed 
once or more times by repeated diſtillations, 


To SPIRIT away Children, is to entice 
| or Real them away privily from their parents 


or relations, in 21der to convey them beyond 


the ſpiritt about the heart, or brain; . 
Nor like thoſe ſpirits, which alchymiſts 


8 P 
ſea, eſpecially to the plantations in the Weg. 
Indies; © practiſe ſome years ſince too com- 
mon, by perſons then called Kidnappers, but 
now not ſo much in uſe, -it, being made 
deatb ſo to do, by act of parliament, 
SPIRITS (in an animal Body) are a pure 
and ſubtile exhalation, bred and planted in 
it, being a thin vapour engendered of the 
humour, and ferving for -a fiege to the na. 
tural heat of the body, and is therefore call. 
ed Natural, Vital and Animal; and in man, 
Sc. an air, which exhaling by ſweat out of 
the pores of the body, refreſhes the ſpirtis, 
and-quicken the members : it is drawn in by 
breathing, and diſtributed into three portions, 
the greateſt part of which is carried to the 

heart and Iungs for the refreſhment of the 
| ſpirits, and the forming, or to be the mat. 
ter of the voice; the other is conveyed to 
the ſtomach by the Oeſoptagus, and comforts 
the nouriſhing odour, by which the body 
is ſuſtained faſting ; the remaining part is at. 
trated to the brain, to which it convey, 
odours, and temperates the animal ſpirits. 
Private SPIRIT, is the particular view or 
notion every perſon has of the dogmata of 
faith, and the truths of religion; as ſugęeſ. 
ted by his own thought, and the perſuaſion 
he is under, in regard thereunto. 
SPIRIT (in Theology) is uſed by way of 
| eminence for the third, perſon in the Holy 
Trinity; alſo for the divine power and vir- 
tue, and the communication thereof to men : 
| alſo an incorporeal being or intelligence, 
SPIRITUOYSITY . fullneſs of fpi- 
| SPIR TITUOUSNESS f rits, livelineſs. 
To SPIRT!, to iſſue out with a force, a4 
water, &c. out of a ſquirt, &c. 
SPIS'SATED (ſpiſſatus, L.) thickened, 
SPISSA'T!ON, a thickening, L. 
To SPIT lite butter (with Gardeners) a term 
uſed of old, fat dung, thoroughly rotted. 
SPLANCHNOL!'/OGIST {of onnayyn, 
the bowels, and xte, to tell, Gr.) a defcriber 
or treater of the bowels. 
 SPLEN!DIDOUS ( ſp/exdidas, L.) glorious, 
| magnificent, noble, ſtately, 
SPLEN'DENCY (of ſplendens, L.) ſhin- 


| 


— 


ingnels. 
SPLEN/ETICKNESS 2 (of ſplenetices, L. 
SPLENICKNESS of cnAhH TA 


Gr.) the being ſick of the ſpleen ; allo ſpits- 
fulneſs, Ee. f 
SPLEN'ICK (ſplenicus, L, Nad, Or.) 
of or pertaining to, or good againſt the ſpleen, 
A cut SPLICE (with Sailors) is when ; 
rope is let into another with as much diſtance 
as one pleaſes, ſo as to have it undone at any 
time, and yet be ſtrong enough. 
A round SPLICE, is when the end cf: 
rope is ſo let into another, that they ſh 
as firm, as if they were but one rope: 
SpONDAULEsS (of ren, a 10% 
ard Euxn, Gr. a flute) a player on the flu 


or ſuch like wind inſtrument, who, during tht 


covere 
them 
happe 
SP( 
L.) an 
SP 


SPE 
endeav 
ſtate, | 
the fa 
like, « 

SPR 
fect.) 1 

SPR 
ply'd t 
ſpring 

SPR 
quality 
or alt. 
their fc 
SPR 


AS 
fungus | 
thells, | 


eticus, L. 
Auer“, 


ſo ſpits» 


1865 Gr.) 
2 ſpleen. 
| when 4 


h diſtance 


luring the 
offering 


| able air in the prieſt's ear, to prevent the 


applied to ſuch motions of the body and mind, 


ſented by a loving and fawning dog. 


SP 


np of the ſacrifice, performed ſome fuit- | 


hearing of any thing that might diſtract him 
or leſſen his attention. | 
SPONTA'NEOVUS (in the Schools) a term 


2s we perform of ourſelves, without any con- 
ſtraint. 

SPOON-Fert, an herb. 

SPORT'FUL (of diſporto, Ital.) full of 
plays Se. , oy | 

SPORTIVE (of ſe diſportare, Ital.) di- 

erting. 
k $POR/TIVENESS, divertingneſs. 

SPOTLESS (prob. of ſport, Teat,) with- 
out ſpot, innocent. | 

SPOT LESNESS, unſpottedneſs, innocency . 

SPOTS in the Nails, thoſe in the top of 
the nails are ſaid to repreſent things paſt, thoſe 
in the middle things prefent, and thoſe at the 
bottom future events; white ſpots are ſup- 
poſed to preſage felicity, and blue ones miſ- 
fortunes, Cc. tho' this conjecturing of future 
events by theſe ſpots, ſeems to he but a ſuper · 
ſtitious imagination, yet it has antiquity on 
its fide 3 and Cardan affirms, that he had diſ- 
covered a property in himſelf, of finding in 
them ſome ſigrs of moſt events that ever 
happened to him. 

SPOU!SAL (of eſpouſaill-s, F. ſpouſalia, 
L.) an epithalamium, or wedding-ſong. Mili. 

SPOUS'D (of eſpouſer, F.) eſpouſed. 
Milton. 

T» SPRAIN, to contort or overſtretch the 
tendons, 

SPRAWL'ING (fome derive it of ſpricel, 
Dut. a graſs- plot) lying ſtretched out at length 
and breadth, | 

The SPRING (Hieroglypbically) was repre- 


SPRING (in PH] a natural faculty or 
endeavour bodies have to return to their firſt 
ſtate, after having been violently put out of 
the ſame, by compreſſing, bending, or the 
like, called elaſticity. or elaſlick force. 

SPRINGER of an arcbed Gate (in Archi- 
te.) the mouidings that bear the arch. 

SPRIN'GANT (in Heraldry) a term ap- 
ply'd to any beaſt in a poſture ready to give a 
ſpring or leap, | 

SPRINGINESS (of Sprinzan, Sax.) a 
quality in ſome b dies when they are preſſed 
or altered by a prefſure or ſtroke, to recover 
their former figure. 
 SPRUGENESS, neatneſs, gaiety in dreſs. 

SPU'/MID (ſeumidus, L.) feamy, frothy. 

SPU'MINESS (of ſ:uma, L.) frothineſs. 

SPUMO/SE (ſpumoſus, L.) full of 

SPU!MOUS froth. 

SPU'MY (ſpumcus, L.) frothy. 

A SPUNGE (ſpongia, L.) a kind of ſea 


fungus or muſhroom, found ache: ing to rocks, | 


thells, &c. on the ſea-ſhore. 
7 SPUNGE, to waſh or rub a thing over 
with a ſpunge ; alſo to clear a gun from any | 
| 


| drop or dropping) a ſort of ftony, ſparry ici- 


SQ 


ſparks of fire remaining in it with a gunnet's 
ſpunge. 

Pyrotechnica] SPUN'GES, are made of the 
large muſhrooms or fungous excreſcences grow- 
ing on old oaks, aſhes, firg, Sc. theſe are 
dryed in water, boiled and ten, then put 
in a firong lye made of ſalt-petre, and after- 
wards dryed in an oven. Theſe make the 
black match or tinder brought from Germany, 
for ſtriking fire with a flint and feel. 

SQUAL#ID (in Botan, Writ.) a term ap- 

lied to colours when they are not bright, but 
look faded and dirty, L. , | 

SQUAL/IDN 288 (of ſqualiditas, L.) ſoul- 
neſs, naſtineſs, lovenlinehs 

SQUALILEY, inclinable to ſudden ſtorms 
of wind and rain. | 

SQUAMYQ/SENESS (of ſquamoſus, L.) 
ſcalineſs. | 

SQUA'MOUS Roese (with Botan.) is that 
kind of bulbous root which conſiſts of ſeveral 
coats involving one another, as the onion, Cc. 

SQUAN'DERER, a laviſh ſpender. 

Geometrical SQUARE, a compartment 
frequently added on the face of a quadrant, 
Ps wind called the Line of Shadows and 

vadrat, 

SQUARE Battle or Battalion of Men, is 
one that hath an equal number of men in rank 
and file, 

g SQUARE'NESS (of equarri, F.) a ſquare 
orm. 

To SQUAWL ( ſcbaſſen, Teut.) to bawlout. 

SQU IN'SY (ſquinantia, L.) the ſquinancy. 

S. S. Secietatis ſocius, i, e. fellow of the 
ſociety, L. 

S. S. S. firatum ſuper firatum, i. e. layer 
upon layer, L. 

S. T.. an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed 
to command ſilence. 

St. Saint. 

A STAB, a wound made by a thruſt with 
ſome pointed weapon. 

To STAB'LISH (fabilire, L.) to eſtabliſh. 

To STACK (prob. of ftacca, Ital.) to pile 
up wood, hay, Fc. 

STAD- Holder a governor or regent of 

ST ADT- Halder [ a province in the United 
Netherlands. 

A STAG ( Hieroglypbically) lying on its 
fide, and chewing its meat, repreſented a 
learned and accompliſhed man. The horns 
of a ſtag are an hieroglyphick of the power, 
authority, and dignity unto which ſuch deſerve 
to be promoted, 

STAG, is an emblem of ſwiſtneſs and fear, 
alſo of a faint-hearted perſon. 

STAG'/NANCY (of ftagnans, L.) a ſtand- 
ing in a pool. | 

STAIN'/ANT Colours (in Heraldry) are 
tawney and murrey, 

STAIRS (Szazzney, Sax.) ſteps to aſ- 
cend by. 

STALAC'TIT A (of ganaym®-, Gr. a 
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S'T 

des that hang down from the tops or arches | 
of grotto's, caves, or vaults under ground, 
3s alſo from the roofs and chapiters of pillars 
that are built over hot ſprings or baths, 
STALK (with Botan.) is defined to be 
part of a plant receiving the nouriſhment from 
the root, and diſtributing it into the other 
parts, with which it is clothed, not having 
one fide diſtinguiſhable from the other. The 
ſta k of a tree is called the trunk; in corn 
und graſs it is called the blade. 

A naked STALK, one which has no leaves 
on it. 

A creſted STALK, one which has furrows 
or ridges. 
A winged STALK, one which has leaves 
en both ſides. | 

A firiped STALK, one that is of two or 
more colours. | 

STALK/ING (of Szzlcan, Sax ) walk- 
ing ſoftly, ſtately, and ftrutting. 
'STAUEED (g. fatted in a Sal!) fatted, 

STAMINA (with Anat.) are thoſe ſimple, 
original parts of an animal budy which exiſted 
firſt in the embryo, or even in the ſeed, and 
by the diſtinction, augmentation, and acere- 
tion of which, the human body, at its utmoſt 
b k, is ſuppoſed to be formed by additional 
Juices, I. 

 STAWMERING (of Szamon, Sax.) 
ſtuttering in ſpeech. N 

STAN CHN ESS (prob. ef S rendan, Sax.) 
ſubſtantialneſs, firmneſs. 

STANDARD, for gold coin in England, 
1s 22 cataracts of fine gold, and 2 cataracts of 
copper; and the French and Spaniſh gold are 
nearly of the ſame ſtandard. 

STANDARD, for ſilver coin, is 11 ounces 
and 2 penny weights of fire filver, and 18 
penny weights of copper me ted together, and 
is called Sterling. 

STAN'*FILES, cut paſte-bcards, through 
which card-makers colour court- cards. 

STA'PRYLE $apan, Gr.) a diſeaſe in 
the roof of the mouth, when the Uzula 
grows black and bloe like a grape-ſtore, 

STAR (with Mzralifis) is an emblem of 
prudence, which is the rule of all virtues, and 
leads us to worthy actions, enlightening us 
through the darkneſs of this world. 

STAR (in Heraldry) bas uſually five beams 
or points, and ſo in B/azonry ; if there be 
no more, there is no need to mention the 
number; but, when they are more, the num- 
ber muſt be expreſſed, and the ſtar muſt never 
Have above ſixteen. 

STAR'LESS, without ſtars, Milton. 


4 


STAR/OST, a poliſh dignitary, who en- 


joys the honour and revenue of a Stary, 
which is an eftate conferred upon him by ho 
king at his pleaſure, on condition of paying 
into the king's exchequer a ſourth part of the 
revenue for furniſhing the arſenals, providing 
artiJlery, and ſubſiſts the poliſni horſe or gend - 
ar mery. ä 


' 


S'T 

STAR'-PAV'D, paved with fars 

STAR'RINESS 

Sax.) fulneſs of ſtars. 

F STAR'RY (Szeonnicxz, Sax.) full of 
ars, 

Falling STARS, are fiery exhalations en. 
kindled in the air, complying therewith in 
their motion, and called ſhooting ſtars, which 
when their more ſubtle parts are burnt aw 
fall down, becauſe the weight of the il 
and earthy matter, exceeds the weight of the 
air that lies under it. 

Fixed STARS, are ſo called, becauſe they 
always keep the fame diſtance among them. 
ſelves, and not becauſe without motion; tor 
they have two motions; one motion is in 
common with the whole Heaven, which is 
from eaſt to weſt, on the poles of the world 
which carries all the ſtars along with it, and 
this revolution is made in 24 hours; the other 
motion is from the weſt to the eaſt, on the 
poles of the ecliptick, which is very flow ; 
for they do not make their revolution, accord. ; 
ing to that famous aſtronomer Tycho Brabe, 
in leſs than 25816 years. Thele ftars ate 
divided into ſeveral conftellations. It is the 
general opinion, that the fixed Stars are bo- 
dies that ſhine by their own light. The te- 
gion of Heaven where theſe Fed Sears are 
placed, is that which is called the Firmament. 
They are believed not to be contained in the 
ſame ſpherical ſuperficies, nor any cf them 
ſo low as the planets, for this reaſon, becau's 
there is no parallax nor difference of aſc 
to be found, nor have they ever eclipſed any 
planets. : 

START'LY (of Szypan, Sax. flare, 
Teut.) apt to ſtart up as ſome horſes, Sc. 

STATE (erat, F. flatus, L.) condition; 
alſo pomp. 

The natural STATE of Man (among Mo- 
raliſts) being conſidered with relation to other 
men, is that which affects us upon the bare 
account of our univerſal kindred, 

The adventiticus STATE of Man (among 
Moraliſis) is that which obliges men by the 
authority of ſome human conſtitution, 

A STATE of Peace, is when men live 
quietly together without the diſturbance of 
violence or injuries, and voluntarily diſcharge 
their mutual duties, as matters of necellary 
obligation. 

A STATE of war, is when men are mu- 
tually engaged in offering and repelling 11)u- 
ries, or endeavouring forcibly to recover their 


Milton, 
(of Sreonpicgverfe, 


dues. 


STAT ERA, a ſort of ballance, otherwiſe 
called the Roman balance; a gold imith's ba- 
lance; alſo troy weight, L. 

STAT'ICKS (with Phyficrars) a kind of 
epilepticks, or perſons ſeized with an epilepſy. 
 STA!TION (among the Antient Chriſtians) 
the faſts of Wedneſday and Friday, which ma- 


bſerved with much devotion. 
1 by OE STATICN- 
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ona! y ſettledneſs in place. 
2 STATIONERS, they 
conſiſt of a maſter, two 
wardens, 30 aſſiſtants, 227 
on the livery, their fine is 
201, ,and there are two 
renter-wardens, for which 
the fine is 24/, Their 


ron, between three bibles Or, a falcon riſing 


between two roſes Gules, ſeated of the ſecond 
of a dove ex 


in chief a glory, in the ſhape 
panded Proper. Thcir hall is near the ſouth 
end of Ave Mary Lane. . 

STA'TIVE (ftativus, L.) of or belonging 
to a garriſon, fort or ſtation, 

A STATUE (Hatua, L.) a ſtanding image 
made of metal, ſtone, wood, &c. 

Achillean STATUE, a ftatue of ſome 
Hero, ſo named, becauſe of the great number 
of ſtatues Acbilles had in all the cities of 
Greece. 

All:gorical STATUE, one which, under 
a human figure or other ſymbol, repreſents 
ſomething of another kind, as a part of the 
earth; as a perſon in a Ve Indian dreſs for 
America, a ſeaſon, an element, &c. 

Curule STATUES, are ſuch as are repre- 
ſented in chariots drawn by Bigæ or Quadri- 

&, i. e. 2 or 4 horſes, 
Equeſtrian STATUE, one repreſenting a 


. king or tome famous perſon on horſeback, as 


that of king George I. in Groſwenor Square, &c. 

Greek S 
antique; the Greeks having commonly ſo re- 
preſented their deities and heroes, their Ab- 
letæ and youths generally performing their ex- 
erciſes of wreſtling naked. 

Hydraulick STATUE, any figure placed 
23 an ornament to a fountain or grotto, or 
which does the office of a jet d' eau, &c. 

Pedefirian STATUE, one on foot, as that 
of king Charles in the Royal! Exchange, or 
in the Privy Garden, 

Reman STATUE, one clothed after the 
Roman manner, as that of king Charles II. 
in the middle of the Royal Excbange. 

STAYD!NESS, ſoberneſs, graveneſs, ſe- | 
riouſneſs. 

STEADFAST (from Szead, Sax. ſtead 
and faſt.) 1. Faſt in place, firm, fixed. 


Such was this giant's fall, that ſeem'd to 
ſuake 
This ſtedfaſt globe of earth, as it for fear did 
quake. F. Queen. 
Laws ought to be like tony tables, plain 
feadfaſt, and immoveable. N 
Spen ſ. ſtate of Ireland. 
2. Conſtant, reſolute. 
hope her ſtubborn heart to bend, 
4nd that it then more ftedfaft will endure. 


Spenſer, 


TUE, is one that is naked and | 


arms are ſable on a chev- 


larity. 


and yeagu, Gr. to deſcribe) according to the 


| of Stereometry. 
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Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty, 
abide ledfaſt unto him in the time of his 
trouble. cc leſ. xxii. 23. 

What form of death could him affrighht, 
Who unconcern'd, witk fedfaſt ſight 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſeep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep ? 

| Dryden, 

1 ESS, immutability, fixed- 
neſs. 
So hard theſe heavenly beauties be enfired, 

As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs, 
The more of ſteadfaſt minds to be admir'd, 

The more they ſtayed be on /iedſaſtneſs. 

Spenſer, 
3. Firmneſs, conſtancy, reſolution. 

STEADILY. 1. Without tottering, with- 

out ſhaking : 2. without variation or irregu- 


STEALTH (of Szealan, Sax.) the action 
of theft; alſo privacy. 


Th | (in the German language) a 
«TOLD { city, as Ingolftad. 


STEEL'Y (of Pfaaligh, Dan.) conſiſting of 
ſee]. 

STEELE - Yards, a balance for weighing 
things of various weights by one ſingle weight, 
as from one ſingle pound to 112 pounds. 

STEER'INGS, a ſort of gold coin. 

STEGANOG'RAPHIST (of @oreyovie, 
private, and yeapw, to write, Gr.) an artift 
in private writing. 

STEL'LEER, a balance conſiſting of an 
iron beam with notches, a hook at one end, 
and a poiſe or weight, uſed by butchers and 
others that keep markets, called the Roman 
beam. 

STELOGRAPHY ( CnXoyeacpia, of c, a 
bound, ſtone or pillar, and ygapa, a writing) 
an inſcription or writing on a pillar, &c. 

STENOGRAPH'ICAL, pertaining to ſe- 
cret writing. N 

STENT (Stenz, Sax.) a ſtint, a limit, a 
bound. 1 | 

STEP“ Father, (STeop-pathep, of Szeop, 
Sax. rigid, ſevere, and pazben) a ſather-in.- 
law. Ws | 

STERCOR A'CEQUS (of feercoratus, L.) 
of or belonging to dung, ſtinking, - 

STER'CORATED {/ercoratus, L.) dung- 
ed, manured with dung. \ 

STERCU'/TIUS (according to the poets) 
the ſon of Picus and Fatua, who was deified 
for the good he did to mankind, by ſhewing 
them how to improve their land by dunging 
and manuring it. | 

STEREOGRAPH/ICAL (of gerte, ſolid, 


art of Stereography, or repreſenting ſolids on 
a plane, | 


STEREOMET'RICAL (of gezz:5 and 
ute, Gr. to meaſure) pertaining to the art 


STERE. 


ST 
STEREOT!OMY (ger,, of * 
and vonn, Gr. a cutting) the art or ſciehce 
of cutting ſolids or making ſections thereof, 
as in profiles of architecture in walls, Cc. 
STER/ILNESS (Hcrilitas, L. ferilite, F.) 
barrenneſs, &c. 


STEW/'ARDSHIP (of Sripand and Scip, 


Sax. a term denoting office) the office of a 
ſte ward. ** a 

STICK INESS (of Szican, Sax.) aptneſs 
J | 

To STICK'LE (of Szican, Sax.) to be 
" '2ealous for a perſon or affair. | 

STIF'NESS (Szipnepre, Sax.) an unbend- 
Ing quality, a coagitation of the matter with 
dry glue, that it will not bend but break. 
 STIGMA'S, are ſometimes thoſe incifions, 
made in their fleſh by the heathens, in honour 

of ſome falſe deity ; which marks alſo wete 
ſometimes made with an hot iron, and ſome- 
times with the points of fine needles, which 
were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
Various colours; alſo ſome of the Faſtern 
Chriſtians, and the pilgrims at Jeruſalem uſe 

it, by having a crucifix, &c, made upon their 
” arms, breaſt, &c, 96 

STIG'MATA (5iyuara, Gr.) certain 
marks anciently imprinted upon the Roman 
Toldiers, when lifted, L. 

STIGMATA, notesor abbreviations, con- 
ſiſting only of points diſpoſed various ways, as 
in triangles, ſquares, croſſes, x 

STIGMATA (among the Franciſcans ) 
the marks or points of our Saviour's wounds 
In the hands, feet, and ſides, impreſſed by 
him on the body of St. Francis, as they fay, 
x 

STIGMATA (in Natural Hiftory) points 
or ſpecks ſeen on the fides of the bellies of 
inſects, particularly the Sphondilium, L. 

STIGMATTICALNESS (of fiigmaricus, 
L. giyua ring, Gr.) infamovuineſs, the being 
branded with a mark of infamy, 

STIG'MATISED (ftigmatiſe, F. of 
* Gr.) branded with a note of in- 

amy. | I "Maps: x 

STILE, originally ſignified the inftrument 
or iron pen with which the ancients uſed to 
write ; but it is now appropriated to the man- 
ner of an author's expreſſing himſelf. Diſ- 

courſe is the character of the ſoul 5 men's 
words paint out their humours, and every one 
follows that ftile to which his natural diſpo- 
tition leads him; and thence proceeds the 
difference in file among them that write in 
the ſame language; and there is as much dif- 
Ference in ſtile as in complexion. | 4 

A diffuſed STILE, is one that is fo flow- 
ing, that how much ſoever the authors may 
Have affected brevity, yet one half of what 
they have faid may very well be ſpared. Rhe- 
toricians have reduced ſtiles to three kinds, 
the ſublime, the middle and the low. 

* A Sublime STILE (among Rbetoricians) is | 
one that admits of avihing mean ot low, 


| which are uſed with the utmoſt liberty. Vir. 


ST 

If there be 'a thouſand things ſaid well, if 
there be any allay of a low charater ambs 

them, they will not gain the character of the 
ſublime. The expreſſions muſt every where 
be noble, and anſwer the high idea that we 
would give of the ſubject. There are ſome 
bold Writers that are very fond of the u- 
blime, and to that degree, that they mix 
ſomething great and prodigious in every thing 
they write, without examining whether 
there be any foundation fon it in reaſon, The 
fublime ſtile confiſts"in metaphors and figures 


gil ZEneids are in the ſublime, he talks of 
nothing but battles, Geges, wars, princes 
and heroes; every thing is magnificent, and 
the ſentiments, words, and grandeur of the 
exprefſion anſwers to that of the futjcq, 
There is nothing in the poem that is com- 
mon. If he is under a neceſſity to make uſe 
of any thing that is ordinary, he does it by a 
particular turn, by ſome trope, as for bread 
he puts Ceres, the goddeſs of corn. 

The middle STILE (among Rhbeterici. 
ans.) There is no great need of ſaying much 
in the deſcription of this manner of writing 


or ſtile, becauſe "the very name of it indi- | 
cates that it is the mean between the |. coldneſs 
blime and the low or | ſimple. Virgil's geor- without 
gicks are written in the middle file ; as ben WY be be a 
not in them talking of battles, and the efta. look. d 1 
bliſhment of the Roman empire, he does rot but whe 
uſe the ſublime; fo, on the other hand, his aa” 
matter not being ſo humble 30 that of his — 
Bucelics, he does not deſcend lo low. The = * 
matter in theſe four books being a ſearch al- X 1 5 * 
ter the hidden cauſes of nature, and a diſcove- 0 — 
ry of the myſteries of the Rowan religion, in 1 b 
which he mirgles philoſophy, biftory, ard — * 8 
divinity together; he keeps the middle way er 
between the majeſty of his Æneidi, and lou- ry 13 
neſs and ſimplicity of his Bucolics, Apen 
The low or fimple STILE (among Rbets- . f 
riciant.) It is a maxim that words mult - -— — n 
gree with things: the fmple Stile is to ſpeak — « 
as we commonly ſpeak: Yirgil's Bucoiics art 11 ok 
in the ſimple Stile, that is, a ſtile that doe it 
not require pomp and ornaments of eloguenc?, end e 
nor a magnificent dreſs, but yet it rejects the * 
vulgar ways of expreſſion, and requires 4 luſtre o 
dreſs that is neat and decent. But, tho truth, T 
this ile is called freple, it does not mean thit different 
it is vile and contemtible. But in the ſame "hg: 
kind of tile ſome are ſofter, ſome / ronge, for the < 
ſome florid, and fome ſevere. a heart does 
A ſoft STILE, is when things are vl a des: 
with ſo much clearneſs, that the mind id 4 number of 
no trouble to underſtand them: to fie to be peri 
this, every thing that is difficult muſt de charms th 
made eaſy, all doubts prevented, and nothing N when the 
muſt be left for the reader to guels at, E they bs 
very thing eaght to be ſaid within the be“ 2. The 
ceflary compaſs. The ſweetneſs of can BE quires el 
and number does admirably contribute to ject what 


ſoltneſe of ſtile, and, when it is tender 


delicate, 
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4eltrate; it is extraordinary. The learned 
recommend Herodotus in the Greek, and Titus 
Livias in the Latin, as patterns of . this 
ſoft tile. 

The firong STILE is directly oppoſite to 
the ſoft file, it ſtrikes the mind, and ren- 
ders it, very attentive. In order to give a ſtile 
this ſtrength, the exprefſions muſt be con- 
ciſe, ſignifying a great deal, and raifing ſe- 
yeral ideas. Authors in Greek and Latin 
abound in ſtrong expreſſions ; and none of the 
modern languages have ſo great a ſhare as the 
Engliſh ; the French .cannot pretend to this 
conciſe and ſtrong manner of expreſſion, 

A florid STILE depends in part on the 
ſoft ile, and tropes and figures are the marks 
of it. And Quintas Critus's hiſtory is reckon- 
ed an example of it. 

The ſevere STILE is what allows not any 
thing that is not erf neceſſary; it 
grants nothing to pleaſute, ſuffers no orna- 
ments, baniſhes all warmth and emotion, 
and, when it is carried too far, becomes dry. 

A cold STILE (among Rbetoricians) is, 
when orators make a bad uſe of figures ; for, 
tho' they take never ſo much pains to move 
the auditory, they are heard with a certain 
coldneſs and indifference ; as if a man weeps 
without a cauſe, men laugh at his tears; if 
he be angry without occafion, his anger is 
look'd upon to be either folly or madneſs ; 
but when both are well grounded, the per- 
ſons preſent fall into the ſame paſſions. 

There may be alſo another diſtinction of 
STILES, ia reſpe# to Arts; the STILE of 
the Orator, the Hiſtorian, the Dogmatical, 
and Poetical. 

1. The STILE of an Orator ſhould be rich 
and abounding; for that being deſign'd to 
enlighten obſcure or doubting truths, it will be 
neceſſary that all the clouds and obſcurities, 
which hide them, ſhould be remov'd and 
diſpers'd. 

The abounding of the ſtile conſiſts not in a 
multitude of epithets and ſynonimous words and 
expreſſions, but in ſuch rich expreſſions as 
will make the reaſons more valuable, and 
not dazzle the eyes and underſtanding. And. 
though tropes are ſerviceable on this occa- 
fion, they ought never to dazzie with a falſe 
luſtre, or impoſe falſhood on the auditory for 
tfuth, The orator ſhould never be cold or 
indifferent in any part of his oration ; a per- 
fon cannot argue well, if he is unconcern'd 
for the ſucceſs of his argument z when the 
heart does not agree with the ſentiments, 
the diſcourſe will languiſh. The cadence and 
number of this ſtile ought from time to time 
to be periodical, The roundneſs of periods 
charms the ear, and affects the mind; and, 
when the periods are pronounced majeſtically, 
they add weight to the matter, 

2. The Hiſtorical STILE. Hiſtory re- 
quires eJoquence as much as any other ſub- 


ject whatſoever, The chief qualifications , 


TT 
are perſpicuity and brevity, and btevity con- 
tributes to the perſpicuity, It ſhould be curt, 
free from long phraſes and periods, which 
keep the mind in ſuſpence. It ought not to 
be interrupted with extraordinary figures, by 
thoſe great emotions which raiſe paſſion, be 
cauſe the hiſtorian ought not to ſhew any. 
On ſome occaſions he may let his eloquence 
ſhine, becauſe he is ſometimes under an obliga- 
tion to report what was ſaid, as well as what was 
done 3 and, where ſpeeches are neceſſary, 
figures will be allo neceſſary to deſcribe the 
paſſions of thoſe that ſpeak them, 
4 The Dogmatick STIL E relates to the 
infiruting in mathematical, phyſical, or 
ethical, Cc. arts and ſciences. 
there is no occaſion for figures to move the 
auditor ; for it is ſuppos'd he comes with a 
mind ptepared to learn, No body is much 
concern'd for the truth or falſity of a geome - 
trical propoſition z therefore the ſtile ought 
to be ſimple, dry, and without any motions, 
by which the orator is inſpired by paſſion. 
In Phyſicks and Ethicks, the ſtile ought not 
to be too dry, as in Geometry and Algebra 
becauſe the matter is not 2 crabbed, tho? 
they ought not to go too far out of the ſevere 
character. | 
4- The Theological STILE ſhould be clear 
and folemn, harmonious and majeſtical. 
To STILL (prillan, Sax. flillen, Dutch) 
I, To filence ; to make filent. 
Is this the ſcourge of France 
Is this the Talbot ſo much icared abroad, 
That with his name the mothers fi their 
Babes ? Shakeſpear. 


2. To quiet, to appeaſe : 3. To make mo- 
tionleſs. 


The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the 
main, 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 
The ”"—_ were huſh'd, the billow ſcarcely 
curl'd, 
Anda dead filence ill d the watry world. 
5 Pope. 

STILL (Fil, Dutch.) 1. Silent, utter- 

ing no noiſe. 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh; 
"Tis old, but true, il ſwine eat all the 
draugh. Shakeſpear. 
The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will; 
The ſea that roar'd at thy command, 

At thy command was fill, Addiſon. 
2. Quiet, calm. 

Religious pleaſure moves gently, and t here - 
fore conſtantly. It does not affect by rap- 
ture, but is like the pleaſure of health, which 
is ill and ſober, South*s Sermons. 

STING!INGNESS (of Szinzan, Sax. to 
ſting) a ſtinging quality. 

A (STINK'/INGNESS Szinc and neyye, 
Sax.) a ſtench, an unſavoury ſmell, exhal- 
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the puniſhment of offenders) were ordered to 


timber and latge poſts made on ſhore, to build 
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ing from a corrupted” or other body, UNgrate» 
ful ro the noſe and brain, 
STIP'TICALNESS 2 (of ftipticus, L. of 
STIP'TICK NESS S gurl, "uy a 
ſtiptick quality, or aptneſs to flop blood, Sc. 
STOCKS Sroccer, Sax. a device for 


be ſet up in every ward in the city of London, 
in the reign of K. Edward IV. in the year 
1476, by William Hampton mayor. 
STOCK of an Anchor, that piece of 
wood which is faſtened to the beam hard by 
the ring, and ſerves to guide the flook cf the 
anchor, to fall right to fix into the ground, 
STOCKS (with S4ip-rights) a frame of | 


frigates, pinnaces, &c, whence, when a ſhip 
is building, ſhe is ſaid to be upon the Stocks, 

To STOCK {of Szoccan, Sax.) to put in 
a ſtock or bank; alſo to put into a ſtock, as 
a barrel into a gun- ſtock, c. 

STO!ICALNESS (of Ercxa, Gr. the 
Stoick philoſophers) holding the principles of 
the Stoicks, that wiſe men ought to be free 
from paſſions, and that all things were go- 
verned by fate. | 

STOL'IDNESS ( f:/iditas, L..) focliſhneſs, 

STO'LEN (of Scelan, Sax.) taken away 
feloniouſly. ; 

STOMACH'ICKNESS (of fomachicus, 
L. of ccuway:nic, Gr.) a ſtomachick quality 
or helpfulneſs to the ſtomach, 

STOM'ACHLESS (of fomach, and leaf, 
Sax.) wanting an appetite; allo not apt to 
reſent. ; 

STONE-blind, quite blind. 

STONE-dead, quite dead. N 

STONINESS (Srzanincznepre, Sax.) ful- 
neſs of ſtones, or a ſtony quality. 

STONING to Death, a puniſhment a- 
mong the Fetos, &c. for offences of a very 
heinous nature, and ſuch as the law con- 
deraned to death, without naming the par- 
ticular kind or manner of putting to death. 

The condemened perſon was led out of the 
city, an officer marching before him with a 

ike, upon the top of which was a piece of 
—— cloth, to cauſe it to be ſeen afar off, 
to give notice to any perſon who would come 
and ſay any thing in the perſon's vindication. 
But if no one came, he was conducted to the 
place of execution, and having been exhorted 
to acknowledge and confeſs his crime, then, 
the witneſſes beginning, he was put to death, 
by throwing ſtones at him, 

Sometimes he was brought to a ſteep place 
from whence one of the witneſſes threw him, 
and the other rolled a large ſtone upon him, 
which if it did not kill him, they threw 
Kones at him till dead. 

STONY (Szanuncr, Sux.) full of ſtones. 

The STO!NY, ſtoniaeſs, 1Z:{;on. 

To go ro STUOL, to diſcharge the excre- 
ments, 
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landers) a deity, who was as it were the lieg. 
tenant to their god Thor, who, as they be- 
lieved, had all beaſts under his command 
a © tame and wild. 1 
very family had a Sroor- Funkare, wh 

they worſhipped on the 8 ſome 1 
or near ſome cave on the banks of ſome lake. 
The form of this deity was a ſtone, that 
had ſome reſemblance of a head, found 1. 
mong the rocks on the banks of lakes, 
The Laplanders are great admirers of this 
Rone, ſuppoſing it to be made by the expres 
command of Steer -· Funkare, The ſecond te- 
preſents his wife, the third his fon or daugh. 
ter, and all the reſt his ſervants or maids. 

The common facrifice offered to him is 
beaſt, ſomething reſembling our ſtags, and 
after this victim has been ſacrificed, they 
place its horns and bones in a ſemi- circle be. 
hind the figure of their idol. 

To STOP (Super, F. ftoppare, Ital. fog. 
ten, Dut.) 1. To hinder from progreſſiye 
motion. 

Can any dreſſes find a way 

To top th approaches of decay, 

And mend a ruin'd face ? Derſe, 
2. To hinder from any change of ; 
hinder from action. g . 


To STOP, to ceaſe to go forward, 


Some ſtrange commotion 

Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground ö 
Then lays his finger on his temple; frait 
Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again, 

Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 
Stop ſhoit, nor ſtruggle through, 

) Gay, 

STOP, ceſſation of progreſſive motion. 
yan” 1h the-ſlave of time, and life's time's 
ool ; 

And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 
Muſt have a ſtop. Shakeſp, 


3. Hindrance of progreſs, obſtruction. 


My praiſe the Fabii claim, 
And thou, great hero, greateſt of thy name, 
Ordain'd in war to ſave the finking ſtate, 
And, bydelays, to put a fop to fate. 
Dryd. An, 

STOP'PAGE (of fopper, Dut.) a (tay, 
hindrance, obſtruction, &c. 

STO/RIER, the fry or young fiſh; all 
young ſwine bought to be fatted. 

A STORK (Szonc, Sax. of ceyn, Gt 
natural affection) a bird of paſſage, and to- 
wards winter goes into warmer climates ; It 


uſually builds its neſt on the tops ofthe 


higheſt trees, towers, or other high edifices 
Its beak and legs are long and red, its plumage 


is white, only the extremity. of its wings at 
black, and ſome parts of its head and thighs. 


STOOR-JUNKARE (among the Lap- 


its food is ſnakes, frogs, and the like as 
| m 
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4 STORK { Hierog/yphically) repreſents 
piety, becauſe it is ſaid to be very grateful to 


7 its parents In their old age. This bird is the 
ka. true emblem of a ſon, for whatſover duty a 
at {on owes to his father, they are all found in 
ork ; for the young help the old, and 
| a- the ſt 5 y D 
forniſh them with food when they are not able 
this to provide for themſelves ; and thence the 
preſs Pſalmiſt calls it Y of TON Heb. mer- 
te- cy, on account of its compaſſionate and ten- 
ughs der diſpoſition towards its parents. 
A STOUT Commander (Hieroglypbically) 
1s was repreſented by a lion, which is a creature 
and bold, courageous, ſtrong and terrible to all 
they other animals. 
e be · STO W (fol and ſtolu, with the Celtoſcyth 
Germ, ſigniſies a city ; and hence fadt, figni- 
flop. fies a place, ſeat, or city; and y/fo/, Brit. a 
eſſiye ſeat or ſtool; hence Briſtol or Briſtow, Baxt. 


STRAIT (Sznac, Sax. etroit, F.) direct, 
without bendings or turnings. 

STRAIT (in Arcbitect.)] a term uſed by 
biicklayers, to fignify half, or more or leſs 
than half, a tile in breadth and the whole 
length. They are commonly uſed at the 
gable ends, where they are laid at every other 
courſe, to cauſe the tiles to break Joint, as 
they term it; that is, that the joints of one 
courſe may not anſwer exactly to the joint of 
the next courſe, either above or. below it. 


nd min. Tt fits 30 days, and lays but 4 eggs. 95 
* 


| 


rat To STRAIT'EN (vendre a Ueſtroit, F.) to 
pals make ftrait without bendings, &c. 
VII. STRAIT/ENED (prob. ot Sr eclice, Sax.) 
1s pace, made ſtrait; al ſo under a ſtreight or difficul- 
nbrace, ty. | 
STRAIT'WAY (etroitment, F.) immedi- 
Cay, ately, preſently, forthwith. 
zun. Te beel a STAKE (Sea Term) a ſhip is 
tienes aid fo to do, when ſhe inclines or hangs more 
. to one fide than fanother, the quantity of a 
e world, whole planks breadth, 
hakeſp SINE (of trek, Du.) having ſtrak es 
_ STRAND- Runner, a bird about the ſize 
n of a lark, with a ſquare. bill ſomething like 
name, a ralp, that runs on the rocks of Spi:ſberg, 
ſtate, and feeds on worms. 
STRAN/GLING (ftrangulatio, L.) choak - 
d. En, ing, ſuffocating. 0 4 ne 
a ſtay, 1 STRAW built, made or built with ſtraw. 
Milton, 
fiſh; allo STREAKUED (x-renicen, Sax.) marked 
with ſtreaks. . 
en, t. STREAMING (of pzneamian, Sax.) run- 
„ and to ing or iſſuing out in a ſtream. 
mates; it STREAMING (in Heraldry) a term uſed 
ps of, the to expreſs the ſtream of light darting from 
h _ 1 or blazing ſtar, vulgarly called the 
8 p U * ? 
wings de STREINZA (with the Romans) preſents 
nd thighs made out of reſpect on Mew: Year's Day; 
like * nd as an happy augury for the enſuing year, 
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To STRENGTHEN (of pznar;gian, Sax.) 
to make ſtrong. 
© STRENIA (among the Romans) 
deſs, as they imagined, that pre ſided over New 
Years Gifts, who had a temple in the Via 
Sacra. 

STRETCH forward the Halliardt (Sea 
Phraſe) fignifies to deliver along that part, 
which the men hale by, into the hands of 
thofe that are ready to hoiſe or hale. 

STRETCHING (of ap gecan, Sax. fireck- 
er, Dan.) drawing out in length, reaching 
out. 

STRI'ATED (with Architects) chamfered, 
channelled, as cockles, ſcollops, and other 
ſhell fiſhes are. 

To STRIKE a Aa (Sea Term) is to take 
it down. 

To STRIKE down into the Hold (Sea Term) 
is to lower any thing into the hold by tacklas 
or ropes. 

STRIKE the Top Sails upon the Bunt (Sea 
Tom) is when they are only let down maſt 

igh. | 

STRIK'ING-F/beel- (of a Clock) is the 
ſame that ſome call Pin-<vheel, on account of 
the pins that are ſet round the rim of it, In 
clocks that do go eight days, the ſecond wheel 
is the Striking: wheel or Pin wheel; and, in 
thoſe that go ſixteen days, the firſt or great 
wheel is commonly the Sirihing wheel, 

STRIKING-Satl (Sea Phraſe) is the let- 
ting down or lowering the top - ſails; ſo that, 
when one ſhip ſtrikes to another in this man- 
ner, it is a compliment of reſpe& and ſub- 
miſſion, or a token cf yielding in an engage- 
ment, 

STRIKING (with Sai/2rs) is when a ſhip, 
coming upon ſhoal water, beats upon the 

round, 

STRIKING (in the King's Court) whereby 
blood is drawn ; the puniſhment whereof is, 
that the criminal ſhall have his right hand 
truck off in a ſolemn manner; for ſtriking 
in Weſtminſter Hall, while the courts of juſ- 
tice are fitting, the puniſhment is impriſon- 
ment for life, and forfeiture of eſtate, 

STRIN'GEN TNESS (of ftringens, L.) a 
binding quality, 

A STROAK'ING (Sznacurg, Sax.) a 
drawing the hand over, 

STROAK'ING, a method of cure that 
ſome people have given into in certain diſeaſes, 
being a ſtroaking or rubbing the part affected 
with the hand. 

STROL'LING (g. rolling, or of rou/er, F.) 
rambling. ' 

STRONGUL/LION, the ſtrangury. 

STRO'/PHE (-e0pn, of pptpþu, Gr. to turn) 
the firſt of the three members of a Greek 
lyrick ode or poem, the ſecond being the 
Antiſtropbe that anſwers to it; and the-third 
is the Epode, that anſwers to neither, but is 
anſwered in the next return, 
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STROPHE, is alſo the firſt turn of the | 
eborus or choir of fingers in a tragedy, on 
one ſide of the ſtage, anſwering to the Anti- 
ſtropbe on the other. 

STRUCK (Zierzgpicud, Sax.) bit, 
ſtricken. | 

STRUMAT'ICENESS (of frumaticus, 
L.) a being troubled with ſtrumous humours 
or ſwellings, that generally appear in the glan- 
dulous or kernelly parts. 

STRUNG (of Sznen'g, Sax. a ſtring) 
heving ſtrings or upon firings, 

STRUT (with Carpenters) the brace 
which is framed into the ring- piece and prin- 
Cipal rafters. 

STRUTHIOCAM'ELUS (Frg»ftoxapun- 
* ., Gr.) the oftrich or eſtridge, a large fow! 
which will digeſt iron. 

STUC (ft:cco, Ital.) a compoſition of lime 
and marble powdered very fine, uſed in making 
figures and other ornaments of ſculpture. 

STUD'DED (of pzubu, Sax.) ſet with 
ſtuds, imboſſed. 

STUF'/FING (g. d. filling with Stuff, i. e. 
matter) filling. 

STUM, is a pure wine kept from fretting 
by often racking it into clean veſſels, and 
ſtrongly cented, i. e. new matched; by which 
means it becomes as clear or clearer than 
other wine, preſerving itſelf from both its 
lees by precipitation of them, 

STUMMED (ſpoken of Vine) ſophiſti- 
cated, | 

S1UNG (pzungen, Sax.) wounded or 
hurt with a ſting, 

STUN/NED (ze; zuned, Sax.) ſtupified 
by a blow deafened by a noiſe, Cc. 

STU'PIFIERS, ſtupifying medicines, the 
ſame as Narcoticks, 

STUPEFAC'TIVENESS (of fluprfacto, 
L.) a ſtupiſying quality. 

STU'POR {f/tupens, F.) a being ſtupified, 
aſtoniſhment; alſo a numbneſs occaſioned by 
any accidental bandage which ftops the motion 
of the blood and nervcus fluids, or by a decay 
of the nerves, as in the palſy. 

STUT'TERING (of furten, Teut.) ſpeak - 
ing haſtily and brokeniy, | 

STYLE (in Mufick) the manner of ſinging 
and compoſing, 

STYLE, a kind of point or bodkin, with 
which the ancients wrote on plates of lead, 
wax, &c. . 

STYLE (with Surgeons) a long fteel in- 
3 which goes diminiſhing toward one 
end, 

STYLE 7 (in Language) is a particular 

STILE manner of delivering a man's 
thoughts in writing, agreeable to the rules of 
Syntax, | 

The Sublime STILE, is that which conſiſts 
in magnificent words and ſentences, which by 
its noble boldneſs raviſhes the hearers, and ex- 

Lorts even admirations from the unwillings 


S T 


The low is that com, 
The ſimple 5 rn ] monlyuſedin 


ſmaller and humbler works, as letters, dia- 
logues, and common diſcourſe, 

The intermediate | is th 

The equable - STYLE wh 
partakes of the magnificence of the ſublime, 
and the ſimplicity of the low. 

A looſe STYLE, is a ſtyle which, wantin 

articles, numbers, Sc. fluctuates here an 

there, being not connected or hung together. 
A dry jejune STYLE, is one deſtitute of 
ornament, ſpirit, &c. 

Laconick STYLE (fo called of Laconia, a 
city of the Lacedæmoniant) a conciſe ſty le, 
comprehending a deal of matter under a few 
words. 

Afjatick STYLE, a ſtyle which is very 
diffufive and prolix, or where abundance of 
words are uſed to expreſs a little matter; ſo 
called of the people of Afia, who affected re. 
dundancies. 

STY'LITES (fo called of Simon Stylitet, 
a famous anchorite in the fifth century, who 
firſt took up his abode on a column fix cubits 
high; then on a 2d of 12 cubits ; then on 2 
3d of 22 cubits; and at laſt on one of 36 
cubits, where he lived ſeveral years) a kind 
of ſolitaries, who ſpent their lives on the tops 
of columns, to be the better diſpoſed for me- 
ditation, 

STY'LOCHON'/DROHYOIDZEUS (of 
c- ay > and vorTeg, Gr.) a muſcle 
of the Gs lyoides, ariſing from the Styled 
proceſs, and is inſerted into the cartilaginous 
appendix of the Os Hyoides. 

STY!/LOHYOIlVD/ZE'US (of ce. and 
voriig, Gr.) a muſcle of the Os Hyoides, that 
ariſes by a round tendon, from near the mid- 
dle of the Proceſſus Styliformis, and is inſerted 
into the baſis of the Os Hyoides, the uſe of 
which is to put the bone of the tongue on one 
fide, and a little upward. 

STYPITICKNESS (of ftypricus, L. of 
purlini;, Gr.) an aſtringent or binding qua- 


lity. @ littl 
STYX (gut, of cuyeb, Gr.) to hate, SU] 
fear, and be ſorrowful ; the ſecond river of a part 
Hell, which runs nine times round it ; the under 
parent of Victory, who having been favourable a port 
to Jupiter in his wars with the giants, Sr, SU] 
by her means, attained ſo great credit, that SU] 
| the gods uſed to ſwear by its water; and when terms 
any of the gods were ſuppoſed to have told: the att 
lye, Jupiter ſent Ius to fetch a golden cv? SUI 
full of the Scygian water, which the god was of, th 
to drink, and if he proved perjured, he wi and int 
to be deprived of his NVe#ar and Ambroſia for SU] 
a twelvemonth, and to lie filent and in a b matter 
thargy during that time, and not to be ad- joined. 
mitted to the banquets or councils of the SU] 
other gods for nine years; Or, as others ſay, jection 
they were deprived of their Nefar and tles SUF 


Divinity for 100 years. Styx is {aid way 
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SU. 


keen 2 fountain of Arcadia, whoſe waters 
were venomous, and of ſo ſtrange a quality, 
that no veſſel of metal would hold them, and 
nothing but the hollow of an ais's or mule's 
foot, It is ſaid, Alexander the Great was 
poiſoned with it, and that it was carried to 
him in an aſs's hoof, 

SUADA (with the Romans) the 

SUADE'LA goddeſs of perſuaſion, he 
that is called Pitbo by the Greeks. 

SUA!SIVENESS 0 (of ſuaſerius, I..) 

SUA'SORINESS aptneſs to perſuade. 

SUBALTER'NATE (of ſubalternus, L.) 
ſucceeding by turns. 

SUBALTER'NATELY ( ſubalternatim, 
L.) ſucceſſively. 

SUB ASTRIN'GENT, ſomething aſtrin- 
gent, but a little aſtringent, 

SUB-BRIGADIER are un- 

SUB-LIEUTEN'ANT, Ce. der offi - 
cers in an army, appointed for the eaſe of 


SUBCARTILAGIN'EOQUS ( ubcartilagi- 
neus, L.) under the griſtles. 

SUBCON/TRARY Poſition 
(in Geom.) is when two fimilar 
triangles are ſo placed, as to 
have one common angle at the 
yertex, as B, and yet their 
baſes not parallel, as in the fi- 

ure. 

SUBCLAVIC/ULAR Vn (with Arat.) 
a branch of the Vena Cava, or hollow vein, 
which runs under the neck - bone. 

SUBCUTA'NEOUSNESS (of ſabcutaneus, 
L.) the lying under the ſkin, | 

SBU-DECU'PLE Proportion (in Mat bemat.) 
is the reverſe of Decuple proportion. 

SUBDIVISION, a dividing the parts of 
a thing already divided. | 

SUBDIVISIONS (in Milit. Afairs) are 
the leſſer parcels into which a regiment is di- 
vided in marching, being half the greater di- 
viſions, 

n (ſubfulgens, F.) ſhining 
a little. | 

SUBHASTA'TION (among the Romans) 
a particular way of ſelling confiſcated goods 
under a ſpear or pike ſet up for that purpoſe; 
a port ſale or outcry. 

SUBJ A'CENT ( ſubjacens, L.) lying under. 

SUB'JECT (ot a Syllogiſmy one of the 
terms ot a propoſition, the other being called 
the attribute. | 

SUBJECT (in Poetry) is the matter treated | 

» the event related or ſet in a fine view, 
and inriched with ornaments. 

SUBJECT (in P)] the ſubſtance or 
matter to which accidents or qualities are 
joined. | 
_ SUB!JECTNESS, liableneſs ; alſo ſub- 
jection. 

SUBITANEOUSNESS ( of ſubitaneus, 
L.) ſuddenneſs, haſtinefs, 


SU 

SUBLAP'SARY, of or belonging to the 
principles of the Sublapſarians, | 

SUB-LIEUTEN/ANT, an officer in re- 
giments of Fuſileers, where there are no en- 
ſigns, having a commiſſion, as youngeſt lieu - 
tenant, and pay only as enſign, but takes 
place of all enſigns, except the guards. 

SUB'/LIMATED ( ſublimetus, L. ſublime, 
F.) raiſed to an height, 

SUBLUME, is an adjective, but is ſome- 
times uſed with the article the, as a ſubſtantive 
for ſublimity 53 as to the ſtile of writing we 
ſay, ſuch a piece has much of the Sublime in 
it, See Stile, 

The SUBLIME (in Diſcourſe) ſignifies 
ſomething extraordinary, which ſtrikes the 
ſoul, and makes a word raviſh and tranſport. 

SUBLU/NAR (ſublunzs, of ſub and luna- 
ris, L.) under the orb of the moon. 

SUBLU'/NARINESS (of ſublunis, L. ſub- 
lunaire, F.) the being under the moon. 

 SUB-MAR'SHAL, an under marſhal, an 
officer in the Mar ſbalſea, who is deputy to 
the chief marſhal of the king*s houſe, com- 
monly called the Knight-Marſbal, and has 
the keeping of the priſoners there, 

SUBMERS'ED (ſubmerſus, L.) plunged 
under water, @c, 

SUBREP'TION, the action of obtaining 
a favour from a ſuperior by ſurprize, or by a 
falſe repreſentation, 

SUBREPTI'TIOUS 7 {ſurrepritions, L.) 

SURREPTI'TIOUS : a term applied to 
a letter, licenſe, patent, or other act, frau- 
dulently obtained of a ſuperior, by concealing 
ſome truth, which, had it been known, would 
have prevented the conceſſion or grant, 

Conventional SUBROGA'TION (in the 
Civil Law) a contract whereby a creditor 
transfers his debt, with all the apf urtenances 
of it, to the profit of a third perſon, 

Legal SUBROGATION (in the Civil 
Lav) is that which the law makes in favour 
of a perſon, who diſcharges an antecedent 
creditor, in which caſe there is a legal tranſla- 
tion of all rights of the ancient creditor to 
the perſon of the new one. 

SUBSER'VIENTNESS (of ſubſerwiens, 
L.) ſerviceableneſs, uſefulneſs. . 

SUBSIST/ENTT {ſubfiftens, L.) ſubſiſting. 

SUBSTANCE (in Phyſicks) is a thing 
which is conceived in the mind, as ſubſiſting 
by itſelf, and as the ſubject of every thing 
that is conceived of it. 

Compleat SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſicts) 
is a ſubſtance that is bounded in itſelf, and is 
not attained to the intrinſical perfection of any 
thing elſe, as Cod, an Angel, a Man, &c. 

Incompleat SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſficks) 
is a ſubſtance that is attained to make another 
being perfect, and is a part of ſome compound, 
as the Soul, a Hand, a Vein, &c. 

Material SUBSTANCE (in Metapbyſicks) 
is a body that is compoſed of matter and form, 
and 
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end is the object of a particular ſcience, as | 
Natural Philoſopby. | ; 

An immaterial SUBSTANCE (in Meta- 
phyſficks) is a ſubſtance void of matter and 
torm, and is the object of Pneumatichs. 

SUBSTANTIALITY os ſubftantia- 

SUBSTAN'TIALNESS ts, L. ſubſtan- 
tiel, F.) ſolidneſs, firmneſs, wealthineſs, ſer 
viceableneſs. 

SUB'STITUTE (in Pharmacy) is a drug 
or medicine that may be uſed in the ſtead of 
another, or that will ſupply the place of ano- 
ther, of like virtue not to be had. ö 

SUBSTITU!TION (with Grammar.) is 
the uſing of one word for another, or a mode, 
Nate, perſon, or number of a word for that 
of another. 

SUBSTITUTION (in the Ci Law) is 
the diſpoſal of a teſtator, whereby he ſubſti- 
tutes one heir to another, who has only the 
uſus fructuarius, but not the property of the 
thing left him. 

To SUBSTRACT!?. See Subtra?, 

To SUBTEND! { ſubrendere, L.) to extend 
or draw underneath. | 

SUBTEN'SE (in Geometry) a right line 


© circle at each end, and bound - 
ed by the circumference, cut- 


ting the circle into two unequal parts, to both 
which it is ſubtended, as A is the ſubtenſe to 
the arks B and C. 

SUBTERRA'NE, ſubterraneous. 

SUBTERRA'NEOUSNESS, the quality 
of being underneath the earth, c 

SUB'TILE (in Phy/icts) ſignifies exceeding 
ſmall, fine, and de'icate, ſuch as the animal 
ſpirits, &c. the effluvia of odorous bodies, &c, 
are ſuppoſed to be. 

SUBTILIZA'TION (in Chymiſiry) the 
diſſolving or changing a mixed body into a 
pure liquor, or into a fine powder. 

SUB'TILENESS (ſubri/itas, L.) ſubtility. 

SUBTRACTION, a ſubtracting or tak - 
ing off or from, F. of L. 

Simpl: SUBTRACTION (of Integers) is 
the method of taking one number out of ano- 
ther of the ſame kind, as pounds, ounces, 
yards, Sc. out of pounds, ouneczs, yards, &c, 

SUBVERT'ER, an overturner, a perver- 
ter, L. 

SUBURB/ICARY ſuburbia, L.) a term 
apply'd to thoſe provinces of Traly which 
compoſed the ancient dioceſs or patriarchate 
of Rome, a 

SUCCA'GO (with Apothecarties) any juice 
boiled or thickened with honey or ſugar into 
a kind of hard conſiſtence, otherwiſe called 
Reb and Apochyl:ſma. 

SUCCEDA!/NEUM (in Pharmacy) a me- 
gicine ſubſtituted in the place of another firſt 


to be drawn between the two 
extremities of the arch which 
meaſures that angle, or, it is 
a right line drawn within a 


oppoſite to an angle, ſuppoſed | throne, to the excluſion of Jonathan, 


SU 


preſcribed, upon account of the difficulty c 
getting ſome of the ingredients, L. 


To SUCCEED (ſucceder, F. 
1. To follow in or 55 ig ſaceede, 7. 


If I were now to die, 
Twere to be moſt happy; for I fear 
My foul hath her conſent fo abſolute, 
'That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate, 
Shakeſpear *s Othell, 
2. To come into the place of one who haz 
quitted. 
Enjoy u I return 
Short pleaſures, ſor zong woes are to ſucceed, 
: | Milton, 
While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day ſucceeds, 
Burnt-off rings morn and ev*ning ſhall be 
thine, | 
And fires eternal in thy temples ſhine. 
RY Dryden, 
The pretenſions of Saul's family, who re. 
<eiv'd his crown from the immediate appint= 
ment of God, ended with his reign ; and 
David, the ſame title, ſucceeded in his 


Locke, 


3. To obtain one's wiſh, to terminate an un- 
| dertaking in the defired effect. 


A knave's a knave to me in ey'ry ſtate 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail: 
Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail, 


Pope, 
4. To go under cover. 


Pleaſe that filvan ſcene to take, 
Where. whiſtling. winds uncertain ſhadows 
make; 
Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 
Whoſe mouth the curling vines have over- 
ſpread ? Dryden. 

SUCCES/'SION (with Pbiloſ.) an ides 
gained by refiecting on that train of 19eas cone 
ſtantly followi'g one another in our e, 
when awake, | 

SUCCESSION (in Law) fgnifies a right 
to the univerſality of the effecte leit by a 
perſon deceaſed. a 

SUCCESSION 2% intefato (in Law) 
the ſucceſſion a perſon has a right to, by be- 
ing next of kin. 

A Teſtamentary SUCCESION (in Lato) 
is that which a perſon contes to by virtue of a 
will. Ar 

SUCCESSION in the direct Line (in Law) 
is that which comes from aſcendants or de- 
ſcendants. 

Collateral SUCCESSION (in Law) is a 
ſucceſſion which comes by uncles, aunts, 
couſins, or 0ther collaterals. 

Abandoned 

Jacent 


- 


| (in Law) 
& SUCCESSION J be b, 


denſome or vexatious one, which no body will 


| accept of, 


SUCCES'- 


SU 


$UCCES!SIVENESS (of ſucceſſif, F. ſuc- 
eefſrvus, L.) the coming one after another. 

SUCCESSUS (among the Romans] a deity 
whom they implored for the obtaining a happy 
event of any affair they took in hand. 

This deity was repreſented by the figure of 
2 man, holding in one hand a cup, in the 
other an ear of corn, and the ſtalk of a pop- 
py. The cup intimated: the joy procured by 
this deity; the ear of corn, the profit and 
advantage he brought along with him ; and 
the poppy was an emblem of that repoſe and 
quietneſs, he was ſuppoſed to adminiſter. 


SUC!'COTH Benoth TY TMNAD Heb. 
1. e. the tabernable of daughters) an idol 
of the Babylonians, the Babylonian Venus, 
ſuppoſed to be the Venus Melitta'z and it is 
not improbable but that the name Yenus may 


have taken its original from JM Benotb, 
daughters. The temple of this goddeſs was 
built in ſuch a manner, that there were ſe- 
veral private apartments or retreating places. 
The women (as hiſtorians ſay) were obligeg 
the law of their country, once in their 
life time, to expoſe themſelves in honour of 
the goddeſs 3 and the ſtrangers, in requital 
for the kind entertainment they had received, 
offered money to the goddeſs, This relation 
is partly confimed by Juſtin, who fays, it was 
accounted a kind expreſſion of civility among 
the Babylenians, to grant liberty to their 
eſts to lie with their wives. 

SUC/COUR (in Military A Fairs) is an en- 
terprize made to relieve a place, that is, to 
raiſe the fiege, and force the enemy from it. 

SUC/COURLESS (of ſecours, F. of ſuc- 
currere, L.) without ſuccour, help, or relief. 

SUC'CULENTNESS (of ſucculentus, L.) 


juicineſs. 


a ſinking or fainting under. a 
SUCK/LING (of Succan, Sax.) a ſucking 
child; alſo giving ſuck. 
SUDORIF'EROUSNESS (of ſudorifer, 
L.) aptneſs to cauſe ſweat. 
To be in the SUDS (of Teroden, Sax. to 


boil) to be embarraſſed in ſome unſucceſsful | 


tranſaction or affair. 
SUFFFERABLENESS (or ſourfrir, F.) 
capableneſs of being endured. 
SUFFERANCE (in ancient Cuſtoms) a de- 
lay or reſpite of time the lord granted his vaſ- 
ſal for the performance of fealty and homage, 
ſo as to ſecure him from any fœdal ſeizure. 
SUF'FERING (with Logicians) is the fifth 
of the categories „ as to be beaten, to be broken, 
by Drees; &c. f 
UF'FICIENTNESS ( ſufficientia, L. ſuf- 
Fjance, F.) a being — ability, L. 
city. : 
SUFFUS'ED (ſufuſus, L. red out, 
SUR. K lle 3 it ought 
to be the fineſt refined ſugar; which being 
melted with a weak chalk water, is ſometimes 


. - SULLAGE, the filth of drains or finks of 


SUCCUM'BENCY (of ſuccumbere, L.) 


8 U 
"alomed, to prevent the lime from reddening 


it, and is three times clarified, after which it 
is tranſparent, 


_ kitchen or houſe, water-courſes, ditches, 
c. 

SUL'LIED (of ſouill?, F.) ſoiled, tarniſhed, 

SUL'/PHUR, a fat, unctuous, mineral 
ſubſtance, fuſible, and inflammable by fire, 
and not diſſolvable or capable of being mix d 
with water, L. | , 

SULPHOR (with Chymifts) their ſecond 
hypoſtatical or active principle; a liquid, 
clammy ſubſtance, which ſoon takes fire, 
and riſes up like oil after diſtillation, called 
alſo Sulphur Philoſophorum. 

SULPHUR vivam, is ſo called as it ia 
taken out of the mine, a kind of greyiſh,. 
3 clay, which eafily takes fire, 

6. Is 

Flower of SULPHUR, is the pureſt and 
fines part of ſulphur, gained by evapourating 
ſulphur by ſublimation, _ 

Mineral SULPHUR, 2 kind of hard 
earthy, bitumen, of a ſhining yellow colour, 
a ſtrong ſtinking ſmell, eaſily taking fire and 
diſſolving. . 


Magiftery is ſulphue 
Milk a ef SULPHUR diſſolved 
Balm | in a ſuf. 


ficient quantity of water; with ſtalt of Tar- 
tar, and precipitated by means of the ſpirit 
of vinegar or ſome other acid. 

SUL'PHUREOUSNESS 7 (of ſulphurevs,, 

SULPHURE/IPY L.) a ſulphu- 
reous quality. 

SUL'TANESS, the Grand Seignor's: 
conſort, 
work made of eggs, ſugar, and fi ne flower. 

SUM (with Matbemat.) the quantity ariſ- 
ing from the addition of two or more mag 
nitudes, numbers, or quantities together. 

SUMBRIE RO (in Spain, &c.) a canopy 
of ſtate held over princes or great perſons, 
when they walk abroad, to ſkreen them 
from the ſan. 

SUM/MATORY. Arithmetickh, is the art 
of finding the flowing quantity from the 
fluxion, and ſo is the ſame with the calculus. 
integralis, 

SUMM'D (ſpoken of Birds) compleatly 
E ere or fledged. Milton. 

SUMMER (in Architecture) a large ſtone, 
the firſt that is laid over columns and plaiſters 
in beginning to make a croſs vault, or that 
ſtone, which being laid over a piedroit or 
column, is made hollow to receive tbe firſt 
haunce of a plat-band, 

SUM'MER (in Carpentry) a large piece 
of timber, which, being ſupported on two 
{tone peers or poſts, ſerves as a lintel to a door, 
window, Ee. 

SUM'MITS (with Flariſts) are thoſe little 


bodies that hang upon ſlendet threads in the 
| middle 


| SULTANE! (in Confefionary) a ſugar 
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middle of the flower; they contain a proti- | SUN. The antient Saxons worlkipped the 


fick duſt, which is analagous to the male 
ſeed in animals. Eh, 

SUM'MUM bonum, (i. e. the chief good 
of human nature) this was for many ages the 
ſubject of philoſophical controverſies, and 
Farro reckons up no leſs than 288 different 
opinions about it, that is, wherein it did 
conſiſt. Some define it to be that which by 
its enjoyment renders truly and compleatly 
happy. This is diſtinguiſhed by ſchoolmen 
into that which is fimply and adequately ſo, 
and beyond which there can be no other, 
which they call felrcitas comprebenſorum; and 
into a leſſer and ſubordinate one, which is 
called felicitas viatorum, L. 


- SUN (Sunna, Sax.) the efficient, illumi- 


nator, and ruler of the day, a glorious 
planet, the ſpring of light and heat. 

The SUN (Hieroglypbycally) was repre- 
ſented fitting upon a lion with rays of light 
about his head, and a bundle of ears of corn 
in one hand, to expreſs the power and good- 
neſs of that luminary, in cauſing all the fruits 
of the earth to bring forth their increaſe 
and ſometimes by a beautiful young gallant, 
ſtanding half naked in a ſhip neatly trimmed, 
ſupported on the back of a large crocodile, 
with flames of fire round about it, The 
ſwiftneſs of the ſun's motion was repreſented 
by a winged horſe, Sometimes they repre- 
ſented the ſun by a Phenix, and alſo by a 
hawk, becauſe of its quick fight. The ſun 
was an univerſal God, adored in all parts of 
the world. 


l 


ſun, This idol was placed in a temple, and 
there adored and factifice to, for that th 
believed the ſun in the firmament did corre 
you with, or co-operate with, or act in 
this idol. The form was as in the figure 
annexed, It was made in the form of a half 
naked man, ſet upon a pillar, his face, as it 
were, brightened with gleams of fire, and 
holding with both his arms ſtretched out, a 
burning wheel upon his breaſt 3 the wheel 
ſignifying the courſe which he runs round 
about the world, and the fiery gleams and 
brightneſs, the light and heat wherewith he 
warms and comforts all things that live and 
grow. The worſhip of this idol being per. 
formed on a Sunday, hence that day takes its 
name. 

SUN. Macrobius endeavours to ſhew, that 
all the deities of the poets, were only the 
ſun under a diſguiſe. The poets agree that 
Apollo is the ſun, nay the ſun is the ſame as 
Bacchus; he ſays that the ſun was called 
Apollo, while he was in the upper regions, or 
in the day time, and Liber Pater in the night, 
while he was running thro* the lower he- 
miſphere. 

He alſo endeavours to prove that Mars is 
the ſun as well as Mercury, Aſculapius, 
Hercules, Jupiter, Ammon, &c. 

The A//yrians worſhipped the ſun, as be. 
ing their only ſovereign deify ; and hence it 
is, that they called his name Adad, that is, 
only, The Mithra of the Perſians was like- 
wiſe the ſun, by whieh name he was wor- 
ſhipped by the Romans. 

The SUN and Moon r were 
by the ancients uſed to repreſent eternity, be- 
cauſe the heathens thought they were without 
beginning and end. 

o SUNDER (of Sunwpian, Sax.) to di- 
vide or part aſunder. | 

SUN- Deo, a plant, otherwiſe called luſt · 
wort, moor-graſs, and red-root. 

SUN- Floxwer, a plant bearing a fine large, 
yellow flower, with radiated leaves, or ſpread» 
ing like the rays of the ſun, 

SUN.- Foils, ſun- flowers. 

SUMN/NINESS n wy { b- Sax.) 8 
being expoſed or lying open to the ſun beams, 

SUNNIS, a Mabometan ſect, oppoſite to 
the Schiais, that is, to the Perfian Mabone- 


ans; they maintain that Abubeker was the 


lawful ſuc&ffor of Ma bomet, who was fuc- 
ceeded by Omar, then Oſman, and laſt of all 
Mortus Ali, who was ſon-in-law to Mabont!, 
they affirm, that Oſman was ſecretary to Ma- 
bomet, and a perſon of great capacity, that 
the 3 others were not only perſons of an er- 
traordinary underſtanding ;z but likewiſe great 
ſoldiers, and that they made way for the doc- 
trine of Mabomet no leſs by the ſword wu 
by argument and perſuaſion therefore the 
ſet of the Sunnis, choſe rather to maintam 


1 2 reaſoninge 
their religion by force of arms than so- 
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 SUOVETAURIL/IA : (among the Re- | or about omens or ſigns of bad"Iucke3 over 


SOLITAURILI1A mant) a ſacrifice, 
wherein they offered three victims of dif- 
ferent kinds, a bull, a ram and a boar. 

SU!PERABLENESS {o! ſuperabilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being overcome or ſurmounted. 

SUPERABUN!/DANTNESS ( ſuperabun- 


dantia, L.) very great plenty, uperfluity, 


exceſs. | 
To SUPERANINUATE ( ſuperannuare, 
L.) to admit into the number of ſuperan- | 


nuated perſons, 
SUPERCELES'TIAL Care i, L.) 
above the heavens or heavenly bodies. 

SUPERCHAR'GED (in Heraldry) ſigni- 
fies one figure charged or borne upon another, 
as a Roſe upon a Lion, a Lion upon an Or- 
dinary, &C. 

SUPERCIL'IOUSNESS (of. ſuperciliofus, 


L.) affectedneſs of carriage, ſourneſs or ſe- 

yerity of countenance, f 
SUPER-EX'CELLENCY extra- 
SUPER-EX'/CELLENTNESS F ordina- 
excellence, 


SUPERFI'CIAL Content, the meaſure of 
any thing on the ſuperficies or outſide. 

SUPERFICIAL . Feurneau (in Fortif.) a 
wooden cheſt or box with bombs in it, and 


ſometimes KIPd only with powder, buried | 
under ground, to blow up a lodgment, rather | 


than an enemy ſhall advance; the ſame as 
Caiſſon, 

SUPERFI'CIALIST, one who does what 
he does ſuperficially, or who has but a ſu- 
perficial knowledge of things. | 

A Refiilinear SUPERFI'CIES, is one 
comprehended between right lines, 

A Curvilinear SUPERFICIES, is one that 
is comprehended between curve lines, 


A Plane SUPERFICIES, is one which | 


has no inequality, but lies evenly between 
its boundary lines. ' 

A Convex SUPERFICIES, is the exterior 
part of a ſpherical body. 

A Concave SUPERFICIES, is the internal 
po of an orbicular body. 

UPERFINE'NESS (of ſuper-fin, F.) th 

greateſt fineneſs, u, Marr 

SUPERIMPREGNA'TION, a ſecond 


conception, after one has conceived before, L. 


SUPER-INCUM'BENT, lying or lean- 
ing above, over or upon. 
SUPER-INJEC'TION, an injection up- 
on or after a former injection, a ſecond in- 
jection. 8 
 SUPE'RIORNESS ( ſuferioritas, L. ſupe- 
"1onte, F.) ſuperiority. | | 
f SUPERINE, a term uſed of our manufac- 
2 to expreſs the ſuperlative fineneſs of a 


SUPERNUMERARINRSs (of ſuper and 
2 L.) the exceeding the number 


„ SUPERSTITUION, a vain fear of the det- 
Y 3 alſo idolatrous worſhip ; an idle or filly 


| 


| 


1 


+» a 


niceneſs, ſcrupulouſneſs, &c, F. | 

SUPERVACA'NEOUSNESS {of ſuper- 
vacaneus, L.) needleſnefs 9 | 

SUPERV ENLIENT (ſuperveniens, Li) 
coming unlook'd for. SAIGON 4 

SUPIN A'TION (wich Arat.) the action 
of the ſupinator muſcle; or the motion where- 
by it turns the hand, ſo that the palm is 
lifted upwards towards heaven. 

SUPINE (tian, L.) f. Lying with 
the face upwards, —— 

Upon theſe divers poſitions in man, where- 
in the ſpine can only be at right lines with 
the thigh, ariſe thoſe remarkable poſtures, 
prone, ſupine and erect. | 
Brewn's Vulg ar Errors. 
At him he lanc'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his 

breaſt, 
On = hard earth the Lycian knock'd his 
ead, 
And lay ſupine ; and forth the ſpirit fled. 
. Dryden. 
12 Negligent ; careleſs ; indolent; thought- 
eſs, | 
Supine in Sylina*s ſnowy arms he lies, 
And all the buſy cares of life defies. 
' Tatler. 


SUPINE ( ſupinum, L.) in grammar, a 
verbal noun. | 

SUPINELY. 1. With the face upward. 
2. Drowſily ; thoughtleſsly ; indolently. 


The old impriſon'd King, 
Whoſe lenity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd; 
But when long try'd, and found ſupinely 


good, 
Like Æſep's log, they leapt upon his back. 
- | ; Dry * 
Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyſelf ? and rather chuſe 
Po lie ſupinely, hoping heav'n will bleſs 
Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread un- 
earn'd ? | Philips. 
SUPPEDA'NEA (with Phyſicians): plai- 


talia, L. 
e (of fouper, F.) the laſt meal at 
night. | 
SUP'PERLESS, without a ſupper. 
SUPPLEMEN'TAL (of ſupplemen- 
SUPPLEMEN'TORYS tum, L.) of, or 
pertaining to a ſupplement. | 
SUPPLVYANTNE>S (of ſuppiiant,, F. 
the act of petitioning humbly. | 
SUPPLICATION (among the Romans) a 
ſolemn. proceſſion decreed by the ſenate in 
honour of a general, who had obtain'd a 
conſiderable victory, on which occaſion the 
temple were ſet open, and publick thank ſgiv- 
ings were offered for the ſucceſs of the general 
or emperor, and a pumpous proceſſion of the 
ſenators, walking in their robes to the tem- 
ples of their gods, where they offered facri- 


*21310n or fooliſh belief about divine werkhip, 


— 


fices and feaſtgd the populace; the whole 


ners applied to the feet, call'd alſo Supplan- 
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At firſt theſe feſtivals laſted but a day or 
two; but in time they were enlarged upon 
extraordinary occafions; ſo as to laft for 50 


days together. 1 | | 
| SUPPORTERS (of Coat 

Armour) are thoſe, animals that 

noblemen carry to ſupport their 

ſhields; as quadrupedes, birds, 

or reptiles; as lions, leopards, 

> ay dogs, unicorns, eagles, griffins 

and dragons. To petſons under 

the _ of baronets, it is not permitted to 

bear their arms ſupported, 

SUPPO'SAL, a ſuppoſition. 

SUPPO'SABLENESS (of ſuppeſers F. ſup- 

9/itum, L..) capableneſs of being ſuppoſed. 

SUPPOSFTION (in Mufick) is the uſing 
two ſucceſſive notes of the ſame value, as to 
time, the one of which, being a diſcord, ſup- 

ſes the other a concord. | 

SUPPOSITVTIOUSNESS (of ſuppoſititi- 
:, L.) counterfeitneſs. : 

SUPPRES'SION (in the Caftoms) the ex- 
tinction or annihilation of an office, right, 
rent, &c. 

SUPPRESSION (with Gram.) any omiſ- 
ſion of certain words in a ſentence, which 
yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect con- 
ſtruction. 

SUP/PURATIVENESS (ſpoken of Sewel- 
lings) a ripening quality. 

SUPRALAP'!SARY (of ſupre and lapſus, 
L. the fall of Adam) one who holds that God 
Has reſolved, by an eternal decree, to ſave 
ſome and damn others, without regard to the 
good or evil works of men. 

SUPREME'NESS (ſupremitas, L. ſuppre- 
macie, F.) the greateſt height, utmoſtiels. 

SURCHAR'GED (ſurcharge, F.) over- 
charged, 


SUR ANCREYE (in Heral- 
dry) is a croſs ſur anchree, i. e. 
double anchored, is a croſs with 
double anchored-flukes at each 
end, as in the eſcatcheon, 


SURD Noot, a root whether ſquare, cu- 
bick, c- that cannot be extracted perfectly 
out of a rational number. 

SURDINESS ( ſurditas, L. ſurdite, F.) 
deafneſs, a defect of hearing. 

| SURMONTE! (in Heral- 
dry) is a chief that has another 
very ſmall chief over it of a 
colour or metal, and therefore 
is ſaid to be ſurmounted, as 
having another over it; fee 
the eſcutcheon. 

SURMONTE,, is alſo uſed 
for bearing of one ordinary 
upon anothery as in the figure, 
a pile ſurmounted of a chevron, 


. 


| 


| 


„ 


| 


þ 
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SURFACE (d. d. aciem, L, ; 
upon the face) TA 1 of o * 
which confidet'd by itſelf, is a quantity el. 
tended in length and breadth without thick. 
neſs, and is the ſame as ſuperficie:, 

SUR'NAME, a name added to the proper 
or baptiſmal name, to denominate a perſon of 
ſuch a family. 

SURPRISINGNESS (of ſurpriſe, F.) the 
ſurpriſing nature, quality, &c, 

- SURREND'/RY (ſurrendre, olſl. P.) 2 
delivering up. 

SURROY7AL (with Sportſmen) the broad 
top of a ſtag's horn, with the branches or 
ſmall horns ſhooting out of it. 

SUR'SENGLE, a long upper girth to 
come over # pad or ſaddle, eſpecially ſuch as 
are uſed by carriers to faſten their packs on 
their horſes, 

SURSOLID Place (in Conick Sefion) in 
when the point is within the circumſerence of 
a curve of an higher gender than the Corict 
Sections. 

SURVEY'ORSHIP (of ſurvorr, obſel, F.) 
the office of a ſurveyor 

SUSCIP/IENCY (of ſuſcipiens, L.) capa- 
bleneſs of receiving. 95 

SUS PENSION (with Rber.) is when the 
orator begins a diſcourſe in ſuch a manner, 
that the auditor does not know what he 
would ſay, and is rendred attentive, by ex- 
pecting ſomething that is great. The apoſtle 
Paul gives a good example of this figure: The 
Eye has not ew, the Ear hath not beard, nei- 
ther Bath it entred into the Heart of Man, ts 
conceive what God hath prepared for them that 
love Bim. 

SUSPE!/NSION 2 officio, is that whereby 
a miniſter is, for a time, declared unfit to ex+ 
ecute the office of a miniſter. 

SUSPENSION à beneficio, is when a mi- 
niſter, for a time, is deprived of the profits 
of his benefice. | 

SUSPENSION of Arms (in War) is a ſhort 
truce the contending parties agree on, for the 
burying the dead, the waiting for ſuccours, 
or their maſters orders, &c. 

SUSPE'NSION (in Mechanicks ) as the 
points of ſuſpenſion in a balance, are thole 
points in the axis or beam whereon the weighs 
are apply'd, or from which they are ſuſpended. 

SUSTAINABLE (of ſuſiere, L ) that 
may be upheld, Sc. 2 

SusTENTATTION (of ſoutenir, F. oi 
ſaßtinere, I..) maintenance, ſubſiſtenee. 

SU TABLE, agreeable to or with. 

SUT ABLENESS, agreeableneſs to a80- 
ther thing. ; 

Conferwative SUTURE (in Surgery) 3 _ 
of ſuture anciently practiſed, whereby t s 

lips of large wounds, where there Was 2 " 
of ſubſtance, were hinder'd from receding too 


far. | : 
Iatertwviſted $SUTURE (in Surg®y) Jos 
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1. e. 1 | a * 8 | g 
body, lte wherein the needles are left ficking in | with which England was viſited in the 
y er- 15 . with a thread wound round them. | 1551, which proved very fatal to —_ 4.54 
hick- Dry SUTURE ( with Surgeons) is a ſuture | bers of people, 


made with ſmall pieces of leather, or linnen 
indented like the teeth of a faw, fo that the 
teeth may fall one within another, the whole 
row being cloſed, being firſt ſpread with ſome 
proper plaiſter to make ; ſtick. 

Tacarnative SUTURE (in Surgery) is fo 
named, becauſe it rejoins the edges of a wound 
and keeps them cloſe together, by means of 
4 thread run acroſs them with a needle, which 
cauſes them to grow together and incarnate. 


formerly uſed to ſtop the flux of blood in large 
wounds, where any conſiderable veſſels were 


A SWAULOW (Spalege, Sax.) a bird. 


ſwallows ſeems to owe its original to the Ro- 
mans ſuperſtition, who had appropriated theſe 
birds to their Penates, or houſhold gods, and 
therefore would not injure them; and alſo 


ſpring, upon which account the Rhodians had 
a folemn ſong to welcome in the ſwallows. 

ASWAL'LOW ( Hierog/yph.) fignifies 
juſtice and equity, becauſe it is ſaid to diſtri- 
byte its meat equally to all its young ones. 

SWAMP'INESS, boggineſs, marſhineſs, 

A SWAN ( Hieroglyph.) repreſented an old 
muſician, becauſe it is ſaid of this bird, that, 
when it is at the eve of its death, it takes 
its farewel of the world by ſinging melodious 
tunes. 

A SWAN is alfo accounted a ſymbol of a 
hypocrite, becauſe as they have fine wings and 
cannot fly, ſo they have feathers white to 
perfection, yet there fleſh is black; fo hypo- 
crites appearing outwardly very virtuous, yet 


u, for the are inwardly very wicked, 
ſuccours, SWAN 'NIMOTE {of Spang, a ſwan, and 
zemoze, Sax. an aſſembly) a eourt held about 
) as 4 foreſt affairs, three times a year, before the 
are tho h verdurers as judges, | 
he weights A SWAP, an exchanging, a trucking, or 


ſuſpendec. bartering. 


L ) that SWARF- Morey, the payment of an half- 


„ enen yearly te the lord of the manor of 
nir, F. 0 Ledebrook, in the county of Warwick, which 
nee. was to de per formed in the following manner. 
The perſon muſt go before the riſing of the 
ſun, and walk three times about the crols, 
a kind and ſay, the Swwarf- Money; and then take 


ey) ra a witneſs, and lay it in the hole, but muſt 

hereby 10 look well to it that his witneſs do not deceive 

Was a — him, for if he makes not proof of the pay - 

eceding _ he forfeits thirty ſhillings and a white 
* h \ - | 

pery) * SWEAT'ING (of Sgezan, Sax.) perſpi- 


 Reftriftive SU'TURES (in Surgery) were 


eut. | 
SWA'LING (of Spelan,” Sax.) waſt- 
SWEAL'ING F ing or blaring away, as 
' candle. 


The notion of its being unfortunate to kill 


becauſe ſwallows are the meſſengers of the | 


8 W 


It ſeemed to be a peſtilent fever, but not 
ſeated in the veins or humours, there not ap- 
bearing any carbuncle, purple, or livid ſpot, 
1 __ of 2 2 

is diſtemper firſt began to appear in 
Sbreauſbury about the middle of April, but 
continued to ſpread itſelf all over the kingdom 
till October. It was but of ſhoxt continuance 
to thoſe who were ſeized with it ; for if any 
took cold with it, he died in about three 
hours, and if they ſlept, as they were gene- 
rally inclined to do, they died in about fix hours; 
and the reſt generally either died or recoveree 
in about nine or ten hours at moſt. 

That which was very remarkable in this 
diſtemper was, that the yaung, ſtrongeſt and 
apparently moſt healthly were ſiezed with it, 
ſo that very few - very young or very aged 
perſons were afflicted with it, and what was 
more particular was, that no foreigners, thoꝰ 
converſant in the moſt infected places, were 
fiezed with it ; and alſo, that the Engliſh in 
foreign countries were ſiezed with it, at the 
ſame time that their native country was in- 
fefted at home. | 

SWEEP, a ſemicircle or oval line, made 
by the motion of the hand, compaſſes, or any 
other vibration, | 

SWEEP-Stake, one who ſweeps or takes 
up the money at play. | : 

SWEET ( Speze, Sax. ſoer, Dutch) 
1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe. 2. Luſcious to the 
taſte. 3. Fragrant to the ſmell. 4. Melo 
dious to the ear. TE 
, SWEET. 1. Swertneſs; ſomething plea- 

is, | 3 | - 
What ſofter ſounds are theſe ſalute the ear, } 
From the large circle of the hemiſpbere, 
As if the center of all ſweets met here! ; 
| e Ben Johnſon 
| Hail ! wedded love, | 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtick ſwweers ! 
Milton. 
3 Nr to live 
| eaſieſt way, nor with perplexing though 
To interrupt the ſxveer of life, * oy 
Mitt. P ar, Loft, 
2. A perfume, | | ; 
As in perfumes, 
"Tis hard to ſay what ſcent isuppermoſt ; 
Nor this part muſk ar civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So ſhe was all a fr r. Dryden, 
Flowers 
Innumerabie, by the ſoft ſouth-weſt 
Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 
Rebound their ſevcets from th* odoriferons 
pavement, | = Prior. 

SWIFT of Courſe (with Aſtron.) is when a 

planet moves in twenty four hours more than 


SWEATING Sickneſs, a kind of plague, | 


its uſual motion. 
| 4 D 2 SWIFT 
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SWIFT'NESS of the Sun ( Hieroglypb.) 
was repreſented by the Fgyptians, by a round 
Diſcus im the hand of their god Oris. 

To SWIG (Seizan, Sax.) to drink large 
draughts. : 

SWIM'MING- Badger, a veſicle of air 
incloſed in the bodies of, fiſhes, by means 
whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain themſelves 
at auy depth of water. 

SWING'ING (S pen an, Sax.) vibrating 
to and fro. ä 

SWIN'GING (of Spin gan, Sax.) huge, 
exceeding great. 

SWI'NISH (of Sqinlic of Squin, Sax.) ſlo- 
venly, alſo booriſh in manners. 


SWOLN (of Sqelzan, Sax. ſewellen, Dut.) 


ſwelled. 
SWOON'ING (of ayqunian, Sax.) faint 


ing away, wherein the patient loſes all his 


ſtrength and underſtanding. 


A SWORD's Man (Sqeono-man, Sax.) 


a fencer. 


 SYICAMIN e as 


SVCAMORE & of oy#4o©-, cu, a figg 
and poets, Gr. a mulberry) a great tree like 


a fig tree, that may be called the mulberry : 


fig - tree. 
SY!DEROUS (Hdereſus, L.) planet- 
Aruck. 
SYLLABICALLY (of oudaaCus, Gr.) 
by ſyllables, | 
Conditional SY LLOGISMS (among Rbet.) 
do not all conſiſt of propoſitions that are con- 
JjonRive or compounded ; but are thoſe whoſe 
Major is ſo compounded, that it includes 
all the concluſion, , They are reducible to 
three kinds, Conjunctive, Digun&ive and Co- 
ulative, . | * t 
Conjuntive SYLLOGISMS (in Log.) are 
thoſe, the Major of which is a conditional 
propoſition, containing all the concluſion; as, 
If there it a Gud, be ought to be loved, © 
There is a God ;; ON | 
There ſore be muſt be loved. N 
Copulat ive SYLLOGISMS, are ſuch, in 
which a negative propofition is taken; part 
of which is afterwards laid down as a truth 
to take off the other part; as, I Man can- 
not be, at the ſame time, a Servant of Ged, 
and a Werfhipper of Money; 
PA Miſer is a vun ſhipper of Money; 
Therefore a Miſer is ns ſervant of God. © 
Diq̃unctive SY LLOGISMS, are fuch, the 
Grit propofition of which is disjunctive; that 
it, whoſe parts are joined or rather disjoined 
by or; as, 
Thoſe who killed Ceſar are Parricides, or 
Defenders of Liberty. 
Now they gre not Parricides ; 
Therefore they are Defenders of Liberty. 
SYLPHS, a kind of fairy nymphs, I. 
SYL/VA (among the Romans) a game in 
the Circus of Reme, wherein an artificial 
wood was planted and forriſhed with a great 
number of wild beaſts; which were hunted 


that treats of ſymbols, 


| whole. 


of ſympatby. 


7 3 and ab- 
| F, ov ain, of &y", with, ſuffering 


SY 
or courſed by the people, but without an 
arms, they being obliged to take them ah 
The emperor Gordianus is ſaid to have viven 
a Sy:wa, in which were 200 red and x; many 


| fallow deer, zo wild aſſes, and as many wild 


horſes, 100 goats, 200 wild goats, 150 wild 
boars, 100 bulls, 10 elks, and 300 oftriches, 

SYL!VA (in Poetry) a poetical piece, com. 
poſed, as it were, at a ſtart, in a kind of tap- 
ture and tranſport, without much thought or 
meditation. 

SYLVA#NUS, the god of woods and ſhep. 
herds, and the boundaries of land. Groye, 
were conſecrated to him, and ſolemn feſtiral; 
were held in honour of him; he is deſcribeq 


always in the company of Pan, being of little 


ſtature, with the face of a man, and the 


legs and feet of a goat, holding a branch of 


cypreſs in his hand, The notion of this go 
was introduced, that men might think that 
there was no place which could be without 
the preſence of a deity, and that nothing could 
be done either in the fields or foreſſs, but 
that ſome god muſt behold it, and that the 
fruit of every thing muſt be increaſed and 
preſerved by the divine goodneſs. Fenefre/lg 
ſays, that Pan, Sylvanus, and Faunus, were 
the ſame deity. 1 

SYLVICOLIST (ſylvicola, L.) a dweller 

in.a wood, 
SYLVIFRA'GOUS(fylifragus, L.) break, 
ing or deſtroying woods. 5 

SY M/BOL (ſymbolum, L. of cyuty 
Gr.) a badge, bgn, type, mark, emblem, 
or repreſentation of ſome moral thing by the 
images or properties of natural things; a myſ- 
tical ſentence, a motto or device, as a lion 
is a ſymbol of courage, and two hand: joined 
or claſped together is a ſymbol of union or 
fidelity. 

SY M'BOLS (with Medalifs) certain marks 
or attributes peculiar to certain perſons or 
deities, as a thunder-bolt with the head of an 
emperor, is a {ſymbol of ſovereign authority 
and power equal to the gods, the trident 1s 
the ſymbol of Neptune, and a peacock of 

uno. ' 

7 SY MBOLICALLY (of ſymbelr:u5, of ouyr 
Conn, Gr.) emblematically, by ſymbols 
emblems, motto's, and devices, &c. 

SY MBOLOG/RAPHIST (of ovuins, 

and y2apgy, Gr. to write) a deſcriber, or one 


SYM'METRY (fymmetria, L. of ru 
Tp'a, Of cu, with, and tro, Gr. mealure 
a due proportion, or the relation of equality 
in the height, length and breadth of the parts 
neceſſary to compoſe a. beautiful whole, r 
an uniformity of the parts in reſpect to the 


SYMPATHET'ICALNESS (of cunabia 
Gr.) a ſympathizing quality, or the natuie 


SY M/PATHY (fympathia, L. Hf 
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ſuffering, Ce. Gr.) an agreeableneſs of na- 


affections, inclinations, hu- 


1 qualities | 
a KL EN, nal os two 


moure, temperature, 


a fellow. feeling, compaſſion, - dif 
' SYMPHOINIOUS, pertaining to ſym- 
muſica', Milton. 
"SYMPHY'SIS (wich a Medium) is of 
three kinds, called Syneurgfs, Syſarcbefis, and 
Synchotidrofis, which fee. 

" SYMPHYSIS (without a Medium) is 
where two bones unite and grow togetber of 
themſelves, without the intervention of any 
third thing, as a cartilage, griftle, Cc. 

SYMPOSIAC (of gvprrociur, Gr. a ban- 
vet) an entertainment or converſation of phi- 
ſophers at a banquet, | 
 SYMPTOMATICAL (in Phyfick) a term 
frequently uſed to denote the difference be- 
tween the primary and ſecondary cauſes in 

diſeaſes, ö 2 

SYMPTOMAT'ICALNESS ( ſymptomati- 
cus, L. nToaaTinn;, Gr.) the being at- 
tended with.ſymptoms. | | 

SYNCATEGOREMATICALLY (ovy- 
xaTnyoenjacaTiug, Gr.) after the manner ot a 
I ncate gorema, or ſignifying together with. 

SVNECH' DOC HE (with Zogicians) is when 
the Genus is put for the Sg ecies, i. e. the 
matter of which a thing is made for the thing 
itſelf, as Iron for a Sqwword,, or, on the con- 
trary, a Sword for Ton. 

SYNO'/CHA (awox®-, of cx, to 
ſupport or hold up, or ouwtexw, Gr. to con- 
tinue) from the former is uſed by ſome for 


an intermitting fever, and the latter for a 


continued-one. | 

SVNIOD (with Afron ) a conjunction or 
concourſe of two ſtars or planets in the ſame 
optical place of the Heavens. 

SYNOD/ICALLY (of fynodicus, L. of 
evneJixic, Gr.) by a ſynod, or according to the 
appointment of a ſynod, 

SYNOESVA, a' feſtival celebrated at A- 
thens, in commemoration of 7heſeus's hay- 
ing united the petty communities of Alia. 

SYNON'YMOUSNESS (of fynonymus, L. 
of ova u@-, Gr.) the having divers words 
of the ſame ſignification. 

SYNT AC'TICALLY (ſyntaxis, L. of 
evrrafig, Gr.) according to the rules of Syn- 
tax, 
SYN'THESIS (in Pharmacy) the com- 
poſition or putting of ſeveral things together, 
as the making a compound medicine of ſeve- 
ral ſimple ingredients. N 

SYNTHESIS (with Legiciam) is the me- 
thod of convincing others of a truth already 
found out. 

SYNU'SIASTS, a ſect of Hereticks, who 
maintained that there was but one fingle na- 
ture, and one fingle ſubſtance, in Jeſus Chriſt. 

SYNYMEN'SIS (of cs, with, and Jury, 
Gr, a membrane) the connection of bones by 
a membrane, as in the ſkull of an infant. 


ſons pleaſed and delighted with each other; 


-| have a good effect, 


TA 


SY 'PHON, See S bos. 

SYRO'NES (in Phyfick) wheals; alſe 
worms ; a ſort of worms that breed in the 

in, 

SYSTEM (Hens, L. of augnua, of ov- 
vienj4s, Gr. to put or connect together) in 
the general is a regular or orderly college 
or compoſition of many things together, or 
it is an aſſemblage or chain of principles, the 
ſeveral parts whereof are bound together, or 
follow and depend on each other. b 

SYSTEM of the World (with Aftron.) an 
hypotheſis or ſuppoſition of a certain order and 
arrangement of the ſeveral parts of the uni- 
verſe; whereby they explain all the phæno- 
mena or appearances of the heavenly bodies, 
their motions, changes, c. the moſt cele- 
brated are the Copernican, the Ptolemaick, and 
Tychonick, 

SYSTEM (in Poetry) is a certain hypo- 
theſis from which the poet is never to recede: 
as, for example, when he has made his choice 
either in Chriſtianity or the fables of the - 
Heathens, he muſt always diftinguiſh between 
the two, and never mix ſuch different ideas 
in the ſame poem, MEE | 

Concinnous SYSTEMS (in Muſick) are thoſe 
which conſiſt of ſuch parts as are fit for mu- 


„ +. — 


ſick, and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order 2 «1 
between the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion 1 1 
of ſounds from one extreme to the othet᷑ may 1 10 


Inconcinnous SYSTEMS (in Mufick) are 
thoſe where the fimple intervals are incon- 
einndus or badly diſpoſed betwixt the extremes, 

SYZY'GIA (in Gram.) the coupling or 
clapping of different feet together in verſe, 
either Greek or Latin, 


T 


t, Roman; T t, Italick ; T t. Eng- 
liſh; Tr, Saxon; T 7, Greek, are 
the 19th letter in order of the alphabet; and 


O, the gth, and J, the 22d of the Hebrew, 

T with an 7 generflly ſounds like ff before 
a vowel, as in Action, Creation, Inclination ; 
but Acceſſion, Diviſion, Admiſſion, & c. muſt 
not be written with ei, nor any word that is 
not written with at in Latin. 

T, is the mark of a branding iron, made 
uſe of for branding any malefactor found 
guilty of manſlaughter, bigamy, &c. 

T (among the Ancients) was uſed as a nu- 
meral letter, fignifying 160. 

F, with a daſh at top, fignified 1600co.. 

T (in Mufick Books) is uſed to denote the 
tenor. | 

TAB'BYING, is the paſling a ſort of filk 
or ſtuff under the calender, to make a repre» 
ſentation of waves on it. a i 

TABEL'LA (in Pharmacy) a ſolid 
TABLET'TE & electuary or * 
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Winged at the ſhoulders; ſuch as heralds 


But Cambden is of opinion, that this table is 


1 A | 
F ſeveral drugs made up into little ſquares, 
more commonly called Lozenges. | 

TAB'ERER. (un tambourineur, F.) one 
that plays upon a ſmall drum, call'd a 
tabour, | 

TAB'ERDER, a batchelor in Queen's 
College, Oxford; one who wears a garment 
or thort coat, called a tabard, being a kind 
of jacket or fleeyeleſs coat, whole before, 
and open on both ſides, with a ſquare collar, 


wear when on ſervice, 2 

TAB'ERNACLE, a ſort of temporary 
church or chapel for the uſe of pariſhioners, 
ow their church is repairing, rebuilding, 
We : - 

TABE'S (with Pbyfciars) a pining away 
for want of natural moiſture, L. | 

TABES, is alſo taken for an ulcer in the 
jungs, cauſing the whole body to decay and 
periſh by degrees, 

TABES, gore blood, the matter or cor- 
ruption that iſſues out of a wound, L. 

TAB/ID Conflitution, a dry, lean, waſt- 
ing conftitution. | 

TAB'IDNESS (of tabidus, L.) a waſting- 
neſs, decay, conſumption, | 
To keep a gcad T ABLE, to live plenti- 
fully. oy 

- iy TABLE (in ArchiteF.) an emboſſ- 
ment in a frontiſpiece, for the putting an 
inſcription or other ornament in ſculpture. 

Crowned TABLE (in Archite&.) one which 
js covered with a cornice, and in which is cut 
a Baſſo R live, or a piece of black marble 
mcruſtated for an inſcription, 

Rafeicated TABLE (in Arcbitett.) one 
which is picked, whoſe ſurface ſeems rough, 
as in grotto's. 

TABLE-D:amend, or other precious ſtone 
(with Fewellers) one whoſe upper ſurface is 
quite flat, and only the fides cut in angles. 

TABLE (ef a Book) an index or repertory 
at the beginning or end of a book, to'diret 
the reader to any paſſage in a book. | 

Knigbts of the Round TABLE, a milita- 
ry order of 24 in number, all pick'd from a- 
mong the braveſt of the nation, ſuppoſed to 
have been inſtituted by Arthur, firſt king of 
the Britons, A. C. 1016; who, it is ſaid, 
had ſuch a table made to avoid diſputes about 
the upper and lower end of it, and to take away 
all emulation, as to places; trom this table 
they are ſuppoſed to take their title. Leſly re- 
lates, that he has ſeen this table at Mincbeſter, 
and that the names of a great number of 
knights are written round it, which ſeem to 
confirm the tradition. The keepers of this 
table ſhow it with a great deal of ſolemnity. 


of a much more modern ſtructure than the 
fixth century; and Paperbroch ſhews, that 
there was no ſuch thing as any order of 
knights before the ſixth century; and it is 
likewiſe ſaid, that Arthur himſelf was but 


; T A 
have built a hovſe, called the Round Tak, 
the court of which was 200 foot in diameter, 
And the knights of the Round Table, (ac- 
cording to Paulus Fovianus) began firſt to be 
talked of in the time of Frederick Barbareſg ; 
and ſome ſuppoſe that the Round Table does 
not appear to have been any military order, but 
rather a kind of juſt or military exerciſe be- 
tween combatants with lances. | 

TABLES (in Aftronomy) are tables where. 
in the motions of the planets are calculated, 


for the uſe of one particular. 
TABLES (in Proſpective) plain ſurfacex, 
ſuppoſed to be tranſparent and perpendicular to 


the horizon. | | 

TABLES (in Heraldry) coats or eſcutche. 
ons, containing nothing but the mere colour 
of the field, and not charged with figures, 
bearing, Ce, , | 

TA'BRET, a ſmall drum. 

TAB'ULAR (eabularis, L.) belonging to 
a fable, board, or plank. | 

TA'CENT (racens, L.) quiet, ſtill, with. 
out noiſe ; holding one's peace. 

-TACITNESS (raciturnitas, L. tacitur. 
nite, F.) ſilent neſs. 

TACITUR NOS (zaciturnus, L.) filent, 
ſay ing nothing, making no noiſe 

To ſtand cloſe upon a T ACK 0 (Sea Kage 

To fail xr upon a TACK F ſignify that 
the ſhip ſhould ſail cloſe by the wind. 

To bale aboard the TACK (Sea Phreſ:) 
means to bring the tack down cloſe to the 
cheſs-trees. 

Eaſe the TACK (Sea Phraſe) fignifies 
ſlacken it, or let it go or run out. 

Let riſe the TACK, i. e. let it all go out. 

The ſhip ſails upon a TACK 77. . the 

The ſhip lands cloſe to a TAC K F fails cloſe 
by the wind. 

TAC'KER, one who ſtands or fixes one 
thing to another, by tacks or by ſewing, Cc. 

TACKLE (tacel, Welfp, an arrow) 1. An 
arrow. © 

The tali ſmote and in it went. Cbaucer. 
2. Weapons, inftruments of action. 
She to her tackle fell, 

And on the knight let fall a peal 

Of blows ſo fierce, and preſs'd ſo home, 

That he retired. Hudibras, P. l. 

Being at work without catching any thing, 
He reſolv'd to take up his tackle and be 
gone. L Eftrange*s Fabien. 
3. (Tackle, a rope, Datch) the ropes of a ſhip. 

After at ſea a tall ſhip did appear, 

Made all of heben and white ivory, 

The ſails ef gold, of filk the zack/e were, 

Mild was the wind, calm ſeem'd the ſea to 


be. Spenſer * 
At the helm 
A ſeeming mermaid fteers ; the filken 
tackles 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft 
hands | | 
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T A 

haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 

4 A 21 in't; though thy tachle's 
Thou thew'f a noble veſſel. _Shakeſ, Coriol. 


A ſtately ſhip 15 
With all her bravery on, and zze#le trim, 
Sails fall'd, and ftreamers waving, 


Courted by all the winds that hold them 


play. : e j Milton, 


Winding TACKLE (ia a Ship) a tackle 
ſerves as pendant, with a great double block 
and the ſhivers in each, in order to hoiſe in 


oods. 

0 TACTILITY (of rafilis, L.) capable - 

neſs of being touched. | 
To TAG (of arracher, F. to bind, &c.) to 


fix tags or points to laces. 


TAG-RAG, a pitiful, ragged fellow, &c. 

ATAG'GE, a ſheep of a year old. 

TAIL ( with Anat.) that tendon of a 
muſcle which js fixed to the immoveable part, 
is called the head. 

TAIL (with Botan.) the 
pedicle of a plant, 

Dove-T AIL (with Joiners, 
cc.) one of the ſtrongeſt man- 
ners of joining, by letting one 
piece of wood into another, 
cut in theſe forms, as by let- 
ting A into B. 

Peacock's TAIL, a term ap- 
plied to all circular compart- 
ments, which go enlarging 
from the center to the circum - 
ference, in imitating the fea- 
thers of a Peacock's- Tail. 

Dragon's TAIL (in Aftro- 
nomy) the deſcending node of 

4 og 

Swallew-TAIL, the ſame 
as Dove-Tail, 

TAILS of lions are borne 
in coat-armour, who are ſaid 

to have very great ſtrength in them, and to 
Jap them about their back and ſides when 
they are in anger, and alſo to ſweep the ground 
with them when purſued, to wipe out their 


| footſteps, that they may not be followed by 


the track. 
TAIL'LE (in Heraldry) the ſame as Parti 


fer bend Siniſter, F. 


TAIL/LE Douce, a term in painting, 
which, Mr. Evelyn ſays, ſignifies the art of 
ſculpture, or calcography itſelf ; whether done 
with the burin or graver, or with Aua Fortis, 
which is called etching. 

TAIL'LE (in Mufick) the ſame as tenor. 

TAILULIOR (in Arcbitecture) is the flat, 
{quare ſtone on the capital of a pillar. 

TALAPOINS (at Siam) Indian doRors or 
prieſts, who go barefoot, eat but once a day, 
live an exemplary, life, and very zealouſly 


exclaim againft thoſe that worſhip the devil; 


| 
| 


T A 


| but they are but little regarded, Theſe 
Ti TH 5 have no averſion for ſich as turn 
Chriſtians, if they do live agreeable to their 
profeſſion ; it being their belief, that living a 
good life will render perſons under any per- 


ſuaſion ſafe, | 
TALAS'SUS J (with the Romans) a 
TALAS'SIUS & deity ſuppoſed to pre- 
TALAS'SHO fide over marriages, as 
Hymenæus with the Greeks, He was invoked 
on the wedding - day, that the nuptials 
might prove happy. 457 
TALBOT (prob. of zaxl, a tail, and 
bupan, Sax. abc ve) a dog with his tail turned 
up, noted for his quick ſcent, finding out the 
tracks, lodgings and forms of beaſts, and pur- 
ſuing them with open mouth, and a conti- 
nual cry, with fach wrath, that, if not 


| taken off by the huntſman, he is ſpoiled, 


TALE Bearer (of zalu and beanan, Sax.) 
a tell · tale. „ 

Great TALENT of Silver (among the 
Romans) 99 J. 6 f. 8 d. ſterſing. 

TALENT the Igſſer (of Silver) worth 75 L. 
ſterling. 8 

TALENT the greater (of Gold) worth 
1125 J. ſterling. 

TALION-Late (lex talionis) a retribution 
or puniſhment, whereby an evil is returned 
perfectly like that committed againft us by 
another; as an Eye for an Eye, a Tooth for a 
Tooth, &c. 

TAL'ISMANS (res, Gr. of hy 
Cbald. an image) certain figutes or images, 
engraven or carved under ſeveral ſuperſtitious 
obſervations of the characters and diſpoſitions 
of the heavens, to which ſome aftrologers, 
Sc. attribute wonderful virtues, as calli 
down the influences of the celeſtial bodies 3 
ſome ſay it is a ſeal, figure, character, or 


net, engraven on a ſmypathetick ſtone, or on 


order to receive its influence; they are ſome 
of them fondly believed to be preſervatives 
againſt all kinds of evil: Some again are fan- 
cied to have miſchievous effects, and that, 
according as the Taliſman is preſerved or 
waſted, the perſon whom it repreſents is pre- 
ſerved or waſted away. 

TALK (ralcum, L.) a ſort of mineral; 


character X. | 
TAL'LAGE (0/4 Rec.) a certain rate ac- 

cording to which . barons and knights were 

taxed by the king towards the expences of the 


ſtate, and inferior tenaats by their lords on 
certain cecaſions. 


ing an accompt, as by tallies, of the battles 
or deliveries of meat and drink in a college. 
TAL'LIA, the ſet allowance in meat and 
drink for every canon and prebendary in our 
old cathedral churches, | 


TAL- 


image of a heavenly ſign, conſtellation or pla- 


a metal correſponding to the ſtar or planet, in 


this, by chymical writers, is expreſſed by this 


TALLA'TIO (in an Univerſity) à keep- 
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TAL'LOW.CH ANDLERS, were incor- 
wor porated Anno 1461, and by 
| "confirmed. They conſiſt 
"of a maſter, 4 wardens, 
| about 40 aſſiſtants, and 
F 148 liverymen, Cc. The 

1 Hvery fine is 157. 85. 

Their armorial enſigns are, 
Party per feſs Azure and 
Argent, a pale counter» 


ſeveral Kings afterwards 
changed ; on every piece of the firſt a turtle 


in its mouth Or. Their hall is on Dotugate- 
Hill, 

' TALLOW-Tree, a certain tree which pro- 
duces a ſort of unctuous juice, of which can- 
dles are made. 


TALLOW'ISH, greaſy, or of the nature 


of tallow. 
To TALLV, to anſwer exactly as one 


tally does ro another, or the tally to the ſtock ; | 
| concave part uppermoſt, 


alſo to mark or ſcore upon a tally, 


TALMUD (D of ND? Heb. he 
learned) the Talmud contains the body of the 
doctrine of the religion and of the morality 
of the Fews. They have two works that 
bear this name; the firſt is called the Talmud 
of Feruſalem, and the other the Talmud of 
Babylon. 


The firſt was compiled by Rabbi Jobannan, | 


who preſided in the academy of Paleſtine for 
fourſcore years, and who finiſhed it, as they 
ſay, the 230th year after the ruin of the 
temple , for the uſe of the Jetos that dwelt 
in Judea. This Talmud is of an older date; 
but is ſhorter and more obſcure than that of 
Babylon, 

It is compoſed pf two parts, the Miſbna 
and the Gemara. The Miſpna is the work 
of Rabbi Judab, ſurnamed the holy, who 
compiled it about the year 120 after the de- 
ſtruction of the temple of Feruſalem by the 
Romans, and the year 190 of the vulgar 
LEra. 


1s a collection of all the traditions of the 
Fewiſh doctors, which Judab gathered into 
one body, for fear they ſhould be loft and 
come into oblivion, becauſe of the diſperſion 
of the Iſraelites, and the interruption of their 
ſchools. 

About an hundred years after Rabbi Jo- 
bannan compoſed the Gemara, which is as 
much as to ſay completion or perfection, to 
compleat and finiſh the Miſpna of Rabbi Ju- 
dab the holy. And theſe two works together 
make up the body of the Talmud. 

The Talmud of Babylon is alſo compoſed 
of the M.ſpna of Fudab the holy, and of 
the Gemara compoſed by Rabbi Aſa, who 
lived at Babylon about 100 hundred years af- 
ter Rabbi Jobannan. The Jeros rather make 
uſe of this than that of Feruſalem, becauſe 


The Miſbna ſignifies the ſecond law, and | 


TA 

Tt abounds with a multitude of fables 204 
ridiculqus ſtories. Vet they even prefer the 
authority of the Talmud to that of the ſcrip- 
tures, and compare the bible to water, the 
M:fbna to wine, and the Gemera to Hypocras 

They believe the traditions and explication, 
of this book are derived from God himſelf 
that Moſes revealed them to Aaron, to his 
ſons, and to the elders of 17-ae/, that theſe 
communicated them to the prophets, and 
the prophets tranſmitted them to the memben 
of the great ſynagogue, who paſſed them 
from hand to hand, till they came to the 
great doctors, who reduced them to the form 
of the Miſpna and Gemar. 

TALON' (with Archite#s) is a ſmall 
member made of ſquare fillets, and a ſtrait 
| 2 : it is different from an Aſtragal, 
t latter being a round member; whereas 
the Talon conſiſts of two portions of a circle 
one on the outſide and the other within. : 
A Reverſed TALON, is a talon with the 


q 
| TAL/ONS (prob. of talen, F.) the clay 
of a bird of prey. 

TAL PA (with Surgeons) a ſwelling that 
is ſoft and pretty large, uſually atiſing in the 
head and face, which takes its name from 
its preying upon the ſcull under the ſkin, as a 
mole creeps under the ground. 

TAL'PES (in Chirurgery) tumours on the 
head, commonly the conſequence of the ve- 
nereal dileaſe, They raiſe the ſkin from the 
Pericranium, and generally indicate the foul- 
neſs of the bone underneath. 

TA'LUS (in Anat.) a bone of the heel 
with a convex head. "WM ; 

TALUS (in Arcbitect.) is the ſenſible in- 
clination or ſlope of a work ; ag of the out- 
fide of a wall, when its thickneſs is diminiſhed 
by degrees, as it riſes in height, to make it 
firmer. 

TALUS fin Fortif.) is the Nope given to 

the rampart or wall, that it may ftand the 
| faſter, L. ; 
TALUS ſuperior, of a parapet, is the ſlope 
on the top of the parapet, that a lous the 
ſoldiers to defend the covert way with imall 
ſhot, which they could not-do were it level. 

TAM'BAC a mixture of gold and 

TAMBAQUA copper, which the Ki- 
ameſe account more beautiful, and ſet a greater 
value en, than on gold itſelf, 

TAMBOUR!/ (in Architect.) a term uſed 
of the Corinthian and Compoſit capitals, of 
a member that bears ſome reſemb/ance to a 
drum: alſo a little box of timber-work, 
covered with a cielirg, within fide the porch 
of ſome churches, to keep out the wind, by 
folding doors. 

TAMBOUR' {in Maſenry) a round ſton: 
or courſe of ſtones, ſever! whereof iorm 2 


as a diameter. 


it is cleater and mors extenſi ve. 


* raed. 
| TAME'ABLE, that may be TAMELY 
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nthms of the tangents of arches, 


** T A 


e manner. 

TAM'MUS, a Pagan deity, thought to 
be the ſame as Adon's, Rab, Dav. Kinchi 
fays, that Tammus was an idol of braſs, whoſe 
eyes the Pagans us d to fill with lead; then 
making a fire in the hollow part of the idol, 
the lead would melt, and the image ſeem to 
ſhed tears, | | 

Other Rabbins think, that Tamms was an 
idolatrous prophet, who had made an image 
of the ſun, all of gold, which was ſuſpended 
between Heaven and earth; and that the 
king of Babylon, having put this prophet to 
death, all the idols of the country aſſembled 
themſelves together to bewail his death, be- 
fore the ſaid image of the ſun ; which gave 
occaſion to the obſervation of a feaſt, which 
was kept at the beginning of the month Tam- 
mus, on which they lamented the death of a 
prophet of this name. 

St. Jerome has rendred Tammus by Adonis, 

and there is great probability that this is the 
true ſignification of it; the name ſignifies ab- 
fruſe or concealed, Now nothing can agree 
better with Adonis than the epithet Secret or 
Hidden, whether we conſider that ſecreſy and 
obſcurity, in which his myſteries were in- 
volv'd, or the condition in which he was re- 
preſented during his feſtival, 
He was put into a coffin, and lamented / 
over, as if dead. Moſes in ſome places calls 
him the dead by way of derifion. Laſtly, the 
circumſtance of women bewailing Tammus, 
has determined the greateſt part of commen- 
tators to explain the paſſages in Ezek. 15, 
16. by the feaſts of Adonis. | 

TAN'NED (of zerzannian, — made 
leather, as ſkins or hides, being conſolidated 
and hardened by tanning. 

TANGENT (of a Curve) is a right line 


TV (tamelice, Sar.) after a zen- 


drawn ſo as to touch it, but if continued, 
will not cut it. d 
TANGENT (in Geometry ) a right lin 
which touches a 
circle, i. e. that 
meets it in ſuch 
a manner, that 
it infinitely pro- 
duced, it would 
never cut the 
ſame, 1. e. never 
come within the 
circle; thus the 
line A B is the 
tangent to the 
circle in D. 
TANGENT of an Arch (in Trigonometry) 
* a right line raiſed perpendicularly on the 
extreme of the diameter, and continued to a 
point, where it is cut by a ſecant, i. e. by a 
line drawn from the center, through the ex- 
wemity of the arch, whereof it is a tangent. 
Artificial TANGENTS, are the loga- 


3 | 
Line of TANGENTS, aline uſua 
placed on the eFor and Gunter's ſcale, | 


* 


TANGENT F & 
Circle (in Geometry) is a 
right line, as T R drawn 
without the circle, per- 
pendicular to ſome ra- 
dius, as C R, and which 
touches the ei cle but in 
one point. 


TAN'GIBLENESS (of tangibilis, L. and 
neſs) capableneſs of being touched, or felt by 
the touch, 

TAN'TALUS (according to the Poets) was 
the ſon of Jupiter and Plata the nymph, and 
grandfather to Agamemnon and Menelaus, who 
on a time entertaining the gods at a banquet, 
to make an experiment of their divinity, 
killed, dreſſed, and ſerv'd up his ſon Pelops at 
table; but the gods, diſcovering the fact, ſs 
abhorred it, that, for the loathſome banquet 
he made them, they made him as diſagreesble 
an one: For they ſet him in water up to the 
chin, and apples bobbed him on the lips; 
but he could neither ſtoop down to the one to 
quench his thirſt, nor reach up to the apples 
to ſatisfy his hungry appetite, the water fink- 
ing lower, and the apples riſing higher, Ag 
for his ſon Pelops, Apen ſent Mercury to 
Hell to fetch his ſoul from thence, and re- 
ſtored him all his limbs, putting them toge- 


ther in theit right places, and reſtored him to 


life again. And whereas Ceres had eaten up 
his ſhoulder, Jupiter made him one of ivory, 
which had the virtue of healing all manner of 
diſeaſes. 

TAPEI'NOSIS (Tamtivaric, Gr. humilia- 
tion) a figure in rhetorick, when the orator 
ſpeaks leſs than the truth. 

TAP!PING (in Chirurgery) an operation 
in which any of the Yenters are pierced, to 
let out matter, as in a dropſy, _ : 

TAPSUS (with Botanifis) the herb white 
Mullein, L. 

TARAN'TULS (fo named of Tarentum 
in Apulia) a venemous aſh-coloured ſpider, 
ſpeckled with a little white and black, cr 
red and green ſpots, abcut the ſize of an acorn, 
and having eight feet, and as many eyes; it 
is hairy, and from its mouth proceed twa 


ſorts of horns or trunks, with exceeding ſharp 
| tops, thro' which it conveys its poiſon, who'e 
bite is of ſuch a nature, that it is to be cvred 
only by muſick. 

TARAXIP/PUL (Tagatirax, of rag 
ow, and inmo;, a horſe, Gr.) an imaginary 
' deity, adored by the people of Elis in Pe- 
loponneſe. He had an altar placed in the lift, 
where their chariot horſes were kept; and 
hence proceeded that worſhip, There was 
near the end of this encloſure or place rail'd 
in a liſt of a conſiderable breadth, fixed to 


| the ground, in the form of a ſemi-circle, of 
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a lively bright colour, that it mlght be con- 


» ſpicuous to the courſers (i. e. the racers) in 


their greateſt ſpeed, and ſo turn back again: 
it often happened, that when the horſes came 


up to the place, they either ſtartled at the 


* 


ſight, or the drivers out of great haſte turned 
them ſhort, and made them throw the coach- 
man out of the box, and break the chariot. 
The ſuperſtitious Grecians, not knowing 
what to attribute this to, imagined, that 
there was ſome deity that would be worſhip- 
ped, and called him Taraxippus, or the terror 
of horſes. : | . 
TARDA'TION, a loitering, lingering, 


c. 

TARDIL'OQUENCE (tardiloquentia, L.) 
Aowneſs of ſpeech. 

TARDILO/QUIOUS (tardiloquus, L.) 
flow of ſpeech, 

TAR'DINESS (of tarditas, L. ſlowneſs) 
Nackneſs in buſineſs ; alſo guiltineſs of a 
Kult, 

TARDY (tardus, L. tardif. F.) 1, Slow, 
not ſwift. 

Nor ſhould their age by years be told, 
Whoſe ſouls, more ſwift than motion, climb, 
And check the tardy flight of time. 

' Sandy's Paraphraſe, 
2. Sluggiſh, unwilling to action or motion. 


Behold that navy which a while before 
Provok'd the tardy Engliſh cloſe to fight; 
Now draw their beaten veſſels cloſe to ſhore, 


As larks lie dar d ts ſhun the hobbies flight, | 


Dryden, 
When certain to o'ercome, inclin'd to ſave, 


Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. 


Prier, 
3. Dilatory, late, tedious. 
; Death he as oft aceus'd 
Of tardy execution, ſince denounc'd 


The day of his offence. 
Milt. Par. Loft, b. X. 


The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 

Reſerve their iruit for the next age's taſte: 

There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will 

be 

A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree, 
Waller. 

Tartly of aid, unſeal thy heavy eyes, 

Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe. 


Dryden. 

TAR/GUM (OY Chald.) a para- 
hraſe, or rather comment or explication of 
the Old Teſtament in the Chaldee tongue, 
for the uſe of the Fetus after the Babylonian 
captivity, to whom the Chaldee tongue be- 
came familiar and more known than the 
Hebrew itſelf. So that when the H:breey 
text was named in the ſynagogue or temple, 


they generally added to it an explication in the 


Chaldee tongue. 


The Targum of Onkelos is a Cha dee para- 


3, 


- 


| 


bis ſtyle approaches more nearly to the pus 


| facio, Brit.) loitering or lagging, abiding ar 


T 


of the Chaldee, as it is found in Dane! and 
Ezra, He is ſomething more modern than 
Jonathan. 

The Targum of Jonathan, ſon of Uzzic} 
who lived about 30 years before our Saviour's 
8 upon the — and leſſer Prophets, 

is ſtyle is pure enough, and approaches 
near > the Chaldee of — * 

The Targum of Foſeph the blind, ; 
the 22 7 72 is * xs 
modern and leſs eſteemed than thoſe before 
mentioned, He has written upon the Palns 
Fob, the Proverbs, Canticles, Eccleſiaftes 
Ruth and Eber. His ſtyle is a very corrupt 
Chaldee, with a great mixture of words from 
foreign languages. 

The Targum of Feruſalem, is only upon 
the Pentateuch, nor is that intire and perfeR, 

TARIFF (with Aruhmeticians) a propor. 


tongue 
tions) a 
another 
ing tho 
the ton 
brain, 


tional table contrived for the ſpeedy reſolving TAS 
of queſtions in the rule of fellowſhip, when into fin 
the ſtocks, loſſes, and gains are very nume. Simp 
rous : alſo a table framed to ſhew at fir altho* | 
ſight, any multiple or diviſor, taken any for inſt: 
number of times under ten, for the more of Rhul 
eaſy and ſpeedy diviſion of a large ſum. poundec 

TAR/RYING (prob. of tardare, Ital. c | acid is 


continuing. 

TAR'TAR (rartarum, L. tartre, F.) u Imp 
kind of ſalt, is expreſs'd in chymical writes ſalt, bo 
by this character H as in &. 

TARTAR Emerick | ſeous ; 7 
(with Chymiſts) is cream or cryſtal of tartar, wapid, 
mixed with a fourth part of Crocus Meral. or unc: 
rum ; and this mixture boiled for eight or nine Hard 


hours in a ſufficient quantity of water, in work 


an earthen veſſel, and trained thro' a woollen any pu 
cloth, which having been gently evaporated and lea) 
to the quantity of one half, and ſet to coo}, as in th 
will firike into chryſtals. chewed 
TARTAR ſolulle (with Chymiſs) a kind affeCts | 
of ſalt, prepared by boiling a pound of cream por. 
of tartar, and half a pound of fixed ſalt of as in th 
tartar in three quarts of water, for the ſpace Comp 
of half an hour, in an earthen unglaz'd vel- which | 
ſel, and ſtraining it when it is cold, and en- and ſoft 
porating the moiſture ; which when done, is aftri1 
the ſalt will remain at the bottom. gra pes 
TARTAR Vitriolate (with Chymiſts) is hot. 
prepared by pouring ſpirit of vitriol on oil of gent, 
tartar per deliquium z and after the efferveſ- which 
cence or bubbling is over, by ſetting the glal and hea 
in ſand, and drawing out the vapours with with py 
gentle heat, till a very white ſalt remains at veral o 
the bottom. words 1 
TARTA'REOUS (tartareus, L.) of « TA: 
pertaining to tartar, i. e. deep place in hell; a good 
alſo helliſh, TA: 
TARTA'ROQUSNESS (of tar tare, L. tablene 
and ue) a tartareous quality, 8 TA 
TAR'TARUM Z (Tdgrag®», of rd 71 ableneſ 
TARITARUS TA 
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acid is one ſimple taſte, and the faweet ano 
ther, as diſtinct as the bitter and aftringent 


| good or pleaſant taſte. 


TA 
of arouble and confuſion, the poets take it 
for Hell, or the place of torment for the 


on one, Baxter) having a cer 
work appointed to be done, | 

TASICONY, a fort of white earth like 
chalk, and is the only earth that endures the 
blaſt of the bellows, and heat of the fire, and 
running metal, MY 
TASTE (of taſte, Teut. or te of tdter, 
F.) one of the five external ſenſes ; alfo ſa - 
your, reliſh, which probably is effected by 
the ſalts that are in bodies, Which affect the 
tongue (according to their various configura- 
tions) as differently as they differ from one 
another; and by tickling, or otherwiſe mov- 
ing thoſe ſmall nerves lying in the Patille of 
the tongue, communicate a ſenſation to the 
brain, that is either pleaſant or unpleaſant. 

TASTES (by Dr. Grew) are diſtinguiſhed | 
into fimple and compound, 

Simple T ASTES, are ſingle modes of taſtes, 
altho' mingied with others in the ſame; as 
for inſtance, the taſte of a pippin is act-dulcis ; | 
of Rhubarb, amaraſtringent, and therefore com- 
pounded with both; but yet in the pippin the 


portion of - 


are in Rbubarb, 

Simple TASTES, are bitter, faveet, ſour, 
Jalt, bot, as in cloves, pepper, &c. and cold, 
as in Sal Prunelle, Aromatich ¶ ſpicy] nau- 
ſeous z and ſome add to theſe ſoft Iaſtes, either 
wapid, as in water, the whites of eggs, @c. 
or unfuous, as in oils, fat, c. or 
Hard TASTES are, 1, Penctrant, ſuch as 
work themſelves into the tongue without 
any pungency; as is experienced in the root 
and leaves of wild cucumber. 2. Stupefacient, 
as in the root of black hellebore, which, if 
chewed and kept ſome time upon the tongue, 
ates it with a numbneſs or paralyrick ſtu- 
por. Aſtringent, as in galls. 4. Pungent, 
as in the ſpirit of Sal Armoniack, 

Compounded TASTES are, 1. Auſtere, 
which is aftringent and bitter, as in the green 
and ſoft ſtones of grapes. 2. Acerb, which 
is aſtringent and acid, as in the juice of unripe 
grapes 3. Acrid, which is pungent and 
hot. 4. Muriatick, which is falt and pun- 
gent, as in common falt. 5. Lixivious, 
which is ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency 
and heat. 6, Nitrous, which is ſaltneſs joined 
with pungency and cold. There are alſo ſe- 
veral other compounded taſtes, but we want 
words to expreſs them. 


TASTE|tUL (of tate, F. and full) having 


| 


TASTE'FULNESS, reliſhableneſs, pala- 
tableneſs. 


TASTE'/LESNESS, inſipidneſs, unreliſh- 
ableneſs. 


TA'TIANISTS, Hereticks of the ſecond 


wicked. 
TASK'ED (of taſcu, Brit. 1 a burden | 


century of 'Chaiſtiqnity, who condemned | 


TA 

marriage, and forbad their diſciples the ufe 
of wine and fleſh. 

TAT'/TLE (prob, of tatetan, Du.) 

TAT'TLING S prating, impertinent 
diſcourſe. | | 

TAU (in Heraldry) called the 
St. Antbony's Croſs, becauſe 
St. Antbony, the monk and 
hermit, is always painted with 
it upon his habit, It takes 
its name from the Greek letter 
, which it exactly reſembles. 
Some are of opinion, it is an old hierogly- 
phick of ſecurity, and refer it to the charge. 
given to the angel in Exeliel, not to kill 


them upon whom was the letter J Tas, 
Hebrew, 


T Tau, Greek ( Heb.) a figure of the 
croſs of Chrift, and in Hebrew is interpreted 
a ſign or mark, of which it was ſpoken to 
the angel, which Zzekie] ſaw in ſpirit. 


« Go thy way, and ſet a mark ON) upon 
« the foreheads of them that mourn, and 
care ſorry for all the abominations that are 
cc done therein.” This mark was in order 
to their being preſerved in the midſt of them 
that were to be lain for their idolatry, in the 
wrathful diſpleaſure of the Lord. And this 
letter T Tau, Greek, was uſed by captains and 
heralds, and ſigned on their names, who 
remained alive after a battle; ſo that as the 
letter Theta O was uſed as the mark of 


death, ſo was T Tau, N of life, 

TAUNT'ING (prob. of tanſer, F. to 
check, rebuke, or ſcold at) ſpeaking re- 
proachfully, bitingly, Sc. | 

TAUROBO'LIUM (among the Grecians) 
the ſacrifice of a bull to Cybele, the mother of 
the gods; by which he that was conſecrated, eſ- 
teemed himſelf regenerated and pure for twen- 
ty years to come, The manner of it was this 3 
a bull, having his horns gilded, was ſlain in 
a pit, which was planked with planks bored 
full of holes, through which holes the blood 
of the bull ran upon a man that lay under 
the planks, who, all beſmearing himſelf 
with blood and duſt, was held purified 
by it. 
ab 'RUS (with Ahronomers) the ſecond 
ſign of the zodiak, into which the ſun enters 
on the 21 of April ; it is repreſented on a 
celeſtial globe, by the figure of a bull; and 
its characteriſtick with aſtrologers, &e.is T. 

TAUTOLOGICALLY, by way of 
tautglogy. 

TAUTOLO/GICALNESS, a tautologi- 
cal quality, or fulneſs of tautologies. 

TAUTOLIOGIST {( Teyro>iy®-, of 
Taurd Myeiv, Gr.) one who ſays the ſame 
things over and over. 

To TAUTOL/OGIZE (Ta &vra Myty, 
Gr.) to lay the ſame thing over and over, 
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TAWER (of zapian, Sax.) a dreffer of 


leather, a tanner. 


TAW DRIN ESS (as Dr. Tho, Henſp. 


ſuppoſes, of knots and ribbons bought at a 
fair, anciently held in the chapel of St. Andry 
or Etbeldred, ridiculous or flaunting gayneſs. 
TAY-BOU (in Tonquin, in the Indies to- 
wards China) the name of onè of the two 
great magicians, who makes the people be- 
lieve that he can fortel things to come, fo 
that when they deſign to marry their children, 
to buy any land, or undertake any confidera- 
ble buſineſs, they conſult him as an oracle. | 


He keeps a book filled with the figures of | 


men, beaſts, circles ana triangles, and three 
pieces of braſs, with ſome characters on one 
Ade only; theſe he puts into three cups, 
and having ſhaken them, throws them out 
upon the ground; and if the characters lie 
uppermoſt, he cries out, that the perſon will 
be the happieſt perſon in the world; but if 
on the contrary they lie undermoſt, it is ac- 
counted as a very bad omen, | 

If one or two of the characters lie upper 
moſt, then he conſults his book and tells 
what he thinks ; he alſo pretends to know 
the cauſes of diſtempers, when they that 
conſult him are ſent to him by the Tay-Hau; 
and pretends to call the ſouls of the Jead out 
of their bodies to which they are trouble- 
ſome. 

TAY-PHOU-THONY (at Tonguin) the 
name of the other Magician, to whom they 
have recourſe in their ſickneſs; if he ſays the 
derilis the occaſion of the diſtemper, then he 
orders them to ſacrifice, offering him a table 
well furniſhed with rice and meat; which the 
Magician knows how to make uſe of: if af- 
ter this the fick doeg not recover, all the 
friends and kindred of the fick perſon, with 
ſeveral ſoldiers, ſurround the houſe, and diſ- 
charge their muſkets thrice. to frighten the 
evil ſpirit away. | : 

The Magician makes the patient (eſpecial- 
ly if a ſeaman or fiſherman lies fick) ſome- 
times fooliſhly believe that he is troubled by 
the god of water, then he orders that tapeſ- 
tries be ſpread and huts built, and good tables 
kept for three days, at certain diſtances from 
the ſick man's houſe to the next river, to 
induce this demon to retire, and ſee him 
fafe into his dominions again. 

But the better to know the cauſe of theſe 
diſtempers, this Magician ſends them very 
often to the Tay Bou, who anſwers, that 
they are the Touls of the dead that cauſe the 
ſickneſs, and promiſes that he will uſe his 


art to draw off theſe troubleſome ghoſts to 


himſelf, and make them paſs into his own 
body (for they believe the tranſmigration of 
ſouls) and when he catches that ghoſt that did 
the miſchief, he ſhuts it up in a bottle of 
water, until the perſon is cured : if the per- 
ſon recovers, the Magician breaks the bottle, 
and ſets the ghoſt at liberty to go whither it 


TE 

will. And if the perſon dies, after the Mz. 
ician has enjoined the ghoſt to do no more 
— he ſends it away. 

TAYL (in Heraldry) is commonly uſed 
for the tail of an hart; but thoſe of other 
creatures have peculiar and diftin& names for 
them. | 

TECHNICAL Fords, terms of art. 

TECHNICAL Verſes, are ſuch as in. 
clude the ſubſtance or particular parts of an 
art of ſcience, or contain the rules and pre. 
cepts of them; ſo digeſted, for the help of 
the memory. 

TECH'NICALLY (of technicus, L. of 
Teyvndg, Gr.) after the manner of tech. 
nology. 

TECHINESS (prob. of toucher, P. to 
touch, 9. d. touchineſs) captiouſneſs, aptneſi 
to be offended, frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs. 

TECTON/ICK Nature (natura tefonica, 
L. of rex renne of rexTovan, Gr. the art of 
building) formative nature. 

TEDIF'ERA DEA (i. e. the torch - bearing 
goddeſs) a name given to Ceres (the goddeſs of 
bread corn) by the poets, on account of her 
ſeeking her daughter Proſerpina with a torch; 
and thence they ſacrificed to her in the night 
with torches burning. Some are of opinion, 
that by Ceres is meant the earth, and that by 
Proſerpina is meant corn, which had like. to 
have been buried in the dark bowels of the 
foil; but that in the night time, when the 
ſun is under ground, the blade of corn ſhoots 
out faſt, which is the meaning of Ceres“ 
torch that night, when ſhe found her 
daughter. 

TEDIOUS ( tedieux, F. tædium, I.) 
1. Weariſome by continuance, troubleſome, 
irkſome. 


That I be not further tedious unto thee, 
hear us of thy clemency a few words. 
As, xxiv. 4. 


The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike. Mitt, 

Pity only on freſh objects Nays, 

But with the tedious fight of woes decays, 

Dryder. 
2. Weariſome by prdlixity. 

They unto whom we ſhall ſeem redious ar 
in no wiſe injured by us, becauſe it is in their 
own hands to ſpare, that labour which they 
are not willing to endure. Hooker, b. 1. 
3. Slow. 

Chief maſtery to diſſect 


| With long and tedious havock fabled knights 
Milton, 


TEDIOUSLY, in ſuch a manner as # 
weary. 

TEDIQUSNESS. 1. Weariſomneſs by 
continuance. ; 


2, Prolixity, length. 
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TEEM/FUL, full up to the top. . 

TEEM'ING (of zeam, Sax. an offspring, 
prob. of give, Gr. to extend; childing, 
Frequently pregnant, or bearing young; 
fruitful. e 

TEETH (zar, Sax.) either of man or 


ſt. 

Ne EG!UMENTS of a human Body (in 
Anat.) are reckoned five, viz. the Epedermis 
or ſcarf ſkin, the Derma or trye-ſkin, the 
Panniculoſus Adipoſus, the Membrana Carnoſa, 
and the common membrane of the muſcles. 

TEINT (in Painting) an artificial or com- 
pound colour, or the ſeveral colours uſed in a 
picture, conſidered as more or leſs high or 
bright, or deep or thin, or weakened, Cc. 
to give the proper Reliewo, or ſoftneſs, or 
diſtance, &c. of ſeveral objects. 

TEIRS, the third part of a pipe, or a 
meaſure of 42 gallons, 

TEKU/PHZE (in the Jewiſh chronology) 
are the times wherein the ſun proceeds from 
one cardinal point to the next. 

A TEL/ESCOPE, with a convex and con- 
cave lens, repreſents objects that are at a 
vaſt diſtance, diſtin and ere, and mag- 
nifies them according to the proportion of the 
focal diſtance of the convex lens to the focal 
diſtance of the concave lens. 

A TELESCOPE, with two convex lenſes, 
repreſents objects that are vaſtly diſtant, -diſ- 
tint, but inverted, and magnifies them ac- 
cording to the proportion of the focal diſtance 
of the exterior to the focal diſtance of the in- 
terior lens, 


Reflecting TELESCOPE, conſiſts of a 


large tube that is open at the end next to the 
object, aud cloſed at the other, where is 


placed a metalline Speculum, and having a 


flat oval Speculum near the open end, inclin- 
ed towards the upper part of the tube, where 
there is a little hole furniſhed with a ſmall, 
plain, convex eye-glaſs. | | 

TELESCOP'ICAL, of or pertaining to a 
teleſcope. 

TEL'LER (of zellan, Sax, to tell) one 
who relates; alſo a teller of money. 

TEL'LUS, the goddeſs of the earth, 
Tellus and Tellums were worſhipped one under 
the notion of the male, and the other of the 
female, L. She was uſually painted in a 
green mantle, 

TEMER A'RIQUSNESS { temeritas, L. 
te meritꝭ, F.) raſhneſs, unadviſedneſs. 

TEMOINS (with Military Men) pieces of 
earth left ſtanding as marks or witneſſes in 
the foſſes of places the workmen are empty- 
ing, that they may know exactly how many 
cubical fathoms of earth have been carried 
— in order to pay the workmen their due 

8 | a 


TE 


. 


of man, or the diſpoſition of the animal hu- 


_ Shakeſp. Hamlet, | mours. 


TEM'PERAMENT 2. (in Muſick) a 
TEM/PERING \«& tifying or amend 
ing the falſe or imperfect concords, by tranſ= 
ferring to them part of the beauty of the. 

perfect ones. 

TEM'PERANCE (temperantia, L.) mo- 
deration, a reſtraining of our affections and 
paſſions, Temperance is one of the four cardinal 
virtues, and is by moraliſts ſaid to conſtitute: 
honeſty, or decency and baſhfulneſs. The 
two ſpecies of it are Sobriety, which mode- 
rates our eating and drinking; and Chaſtity, 
which ſets bounds to the enjoyment of con- 


parts, as meekneſs, clemency, modeſty, 
TEMPERANCE (with Devines) is defined 
to be a virtue that conſiſts in an abſtinence 
from ſenſual pleaſures, which renders the body 
tame and governable, and ſo ſerviceable to the 
ſoul, and alſo chearful in the exerciſe of re- 
ligion; which ſets the mind of man. free 
from the captivity of ſenſe, and eſtabliſhes its 
dominion over the brutiſh part, ſo that the 
man lives by faith, and not by ſenſe, and is 
diſengaged from the world, and the allurements 
of it, | 
TEM'PER ATENESS. ( temperantia, L. 
temperature, F.) moderation, abſtemiouſneſs 
in eating and drinking, Cc. the reſtraint of 
our affections or paſſions. 
Joe TEMͤIPEST, to be ſtormy. Milton. 
A TEM'PLAR (templier, F.) a ſtudent 
in the Temple. a 
TEMPLARS or Knights Templars, ſaid to 


of Rayennes, and confirmed by pope Eugenius. 
Their habit was a white cloak or upper gar- 
ment, with a red croſs on the back; and a 
ſword girt about them; and thence they were 
by the common people called Croſs-Backs, - or 
crouched backs. Theſe knights at firſt dwelt 
in part of the building that belonged to the 
temple in Jeruſalem, not far from the ſepul- 
| chre of our Saviour, where they charitably 

entertained ſtrangers and pilgrims, and in 
their armour led them through the holy land, 
to view ſuch things as were to be ſeen there, 
defending them from the infidels. Theſe 
knights had in all provinces of Europe their 
ſubordinate governors, in which they poſſeſ- 
ſed no leſs than 16000 lordſhips, a vaſt re- 
venue. Their governor in England was ſtiled 
maſter of the Temple; and was ſummoned to 
parliament ;3 and the temple in Fleet-ftreez, 
now the houſe of our law-ſtudents in Londen, 
being their houſe, the miniſter of the Temple 
church ſtill bears the title of maſter of the 


— 


ſpace of two hundred years; but at length, 
being both rich and powerful, and alſo grown 
vicious, the whole order was aboliſhed by Pope 
 C lament 


| | TEMPERAMENT. (in Phyſcl) the nas, © 
ind tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flou- | tural habitude and conſtitution of the body. - 
'  riſhes 


jugal love. Temperance hath alſo its potential 


have been inſtituted in the year 1113, by Hugh 
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TE 


en V. in the year 1309, as alfo by the 
evuncil of Vienna in 1372, and their poſſeſ- 
ins were given to the knights of St. Fobn 
of Feruſalem, whoſe manſion was near Smith- 
Fe#1d (now vulgarly called St, Jones's) and 
ether religious orders. The crimes ohjected 
againſt them were firſt, their revo'ting from 
their profeſſed obedience to the Patriarch of 

eruſalem, who was their viſitor. Secondly, 

eir unſpeakable pride, Thirdly, their fins 
wgainſt nature. 

TEMPLE (templum, L. ſome derive it of 
gemplando, or contemplando, contemplating 3 
Farro of tuendo, defending, Mart. of Tivo, 

. dividing or ſeparating, Scal. of Tiwy®-, 

7. d. a place feparated from others on account 
of religion; but others derive it of Iu 
Juſtice, or the goddeſs of juſtice) a church or 
cathedral for the performance of divine ſervice. 
The temples that the heathens built to their 
gods were very ftately ; for princes and na- 
tions employed their riches and ingenious in- 
wentions of architecture in building them. 
In their temples there were generally three 
zltars ; the firſt at the entry, where the vic- 
tims were offered and burnt ; the ſecond in 
the middle; and the third at the end, within 
an encloſure. Upon the two laſt, only per- 
fumes and ſweet ſcents were burnt, and there 
the people eat in their feſtivals to their gods. 

In the infancy of the world, neither the 
vrue worſhippers of God, nor the idolatrous 
Heathens had any temples, but performed 
their religious ceremonies ſome on the tops 
of hills and mountains, and others on large 
Plains ; but afterwards choſe retired places; 
many of them celebrating their myfterious 
rites in woods, and afterwards in walled places, 
offering up their prayers and ſacrifices ; but 
left the tops of them open, that they might 
' have a clear view of the Heavens, and did 
not for ſome time uſe covered buildings. 

As to the places where the heathen tem- 
ples were built, they were different according 
to their different deities. 

The temples of tutelar gods or towns were 
built on keights, if there were any, the bet · 
ter to protect and defend them on all fides ; 
the gods who preſided over virtuess peace and 
arts, had their places in the beſt parts of the 
city, to be nigher at hand, to inſpire men 


with noble thoughts and inclinations for the 


good of the publick. As for thoſe who pre- 
ſided over pleaſures, as Venus; war, as Mars 
and Bellona; over fire, as Vulcan; their tem- 
ples were built out of their towns, to inti- 
mate, that they were either hurtful to men, 
or at leaſt to denote, that they were not to 
aceuſtom themſelves to their uſe. 

Neptune's temples were generally upon the 
ea coaſts, and thoſe of AÆſculapius, and the 
other deities who prefided over phyſick, in the 
moſt temperate part of the city, and where 
there was the beſt air, that all together might 


TE 

thither. Nor muſt it be forgotten t hat excl 
temple had its particular god or gods, and ng 
other gods but ſuch as temples were conſe. 
crated to, could be worſhipped in them, 
TEM'PLERS, a ſect of Chriſtian Here. 
ticks, who lived in Jeruſalem in the year 1040 

TT pu * 
after Philip Auguſtus, they being fo denomi. 
nated becauſe they frequented the temple very 
much: they had an image made by exquiſity 
art, covered with a man's ſkin, and having 
two ſhining carbuncles inſtead of eyes : to this 
idol they ſacrificed the bodies of dead re- 
duced to aſhes, and gave them to be drank 
by others, to render them more ſtrong and 
conſtant ; thoſe who were born to a templer, 
wedded to a maid, they roaſted after death, 
and anointed the image with the droppings, 
as an evidence of their great zeal ; ſome ſup- 
poſe theſe to have been the ſame with the 
knights Templars; but others oppoſe it. 

Tetraftile TEMPLES, ſuch as had four 
columns in front, and as many behind. 

Ampbiprofiyle TEMPLES, ſuch as had 
columns before and behind, which alſo were 
tetraſtyle. 

Profiie TEMPLES, were ſuch as had 
columns only on the foreſide. 

Diptere TEMPLES, ſuch as had eight 
rows of columns around, or were Oxaſiyle, 
or had eight columns in front, 

Periptere TEMPLES, ſuch as had four 
rows of inſulated columns around, and were 
Hexaſtyle, i. e. as had fix columns in front, 

The temples of Atbiopia, are reported to 
be all hewn out of a firm rock, proportiona- 
ble in their parts, with gates and windows, 
and to have been all perfected in 24 years. 

TEMPLES, certain jewels, which great 
ladies anciently wore on their temples and 
foreheads, and faſtened to their hair with bod- 
kins, 

TEM'PORALNESS (of temporalts, L. 
temporel, F.) a ſecular quality; alſo tempo- 
rar. neſs, or the being for a time. 

TEMy⁵ORANEOUSNESS 2 (of tenpo- 

TEM'/PORARINESS rarius, L. 
temporaneus, F. and nepre, Sax.) a temporal 
quality, or the laſting only for a time. 

TEMP'TER (tentator, L. tentateur, F.) 
one who allures or entices, the devil. 

TEMP'TINGNESS (of tentans, L. and 
* Sax, terminat-) alluringneſs, charm- 
ingneſs. 

T EM'ULENTNESS (temulentia, L.) 
drunkenneſs, 

TEN (zien or zyn, Sax.) the number 10 
in figures, is compoſed of the firſt figure and 
(o) a cypher. It conjoins the virtue of 
numbers, which it holds as it were, bound 
in itſelf, either fimple, or by multiplicatios:; 
ſecondly, as among geometricians, 2 line 1s 
the joining in one of divers pricks or point, 
ſo the 10 makes the line of numbers, neither 
can there be any going farther. We mel 
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TE 


of tenere, L. to hold) capablenefs of being 
and kept. | 
TENA'/CIOUSNESS (zenacitas, L. tena- 


[ ate, F.) niggardlineſs, ſtiffneſs in holding or 


aintaining an opinion, &c. 

TEN!ANT is Chief, is a tenant that holds 
the king in right of his crown. 
TENANT by the courteſy of England, a 
tenant that holds for his life, by means of a 
child begotten by him on his wife, ſhe being 
an heireſs, and the child being born alive. 

TENANT 6y Elegir, a tenant that holds 
by virtue of the writ celled Elegit. 

TENANT by Execution, is a tenant that 
bolds on account of an execution, upon any 
ſtatue, recognizance, Ce. | 

TENANT in Frank Marriage, a tenant 
who holds lands or tenements by a gift of 
them, made to him upon raarriage between 
him and his wife. 

TENANT in Mortgage, is a tenant that 
holds by means of mortgage, 

TENANT i Service, a tenant that holds 
by any manner of ſervice, 

TENANT per Statute- Merchant, a tenant 
that holds lands by virtue of their being for- 
feited to him by Statute Merchant. 

TENANT at Vill, a tenant who holds 
at the will of the lord, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the manor. 

Sele TENANT, a tenant who has no other 
joined with him. 

Joint TENANTS, are tenants that have 
an equal right in lands or tenements, by vir- 
tue of one title. | 

TENANTS in common, are ſuch as have 
equal right, but held by divers titles. 

TEN'ANTABLENESS (of tenens, L. 
holding, or tenant, F. able and neſs) capab'e- 
neſs or fitneſs to be held, poſſeſſed, or inha- 
bited by a tenant, 

TENDER- HEARTED (of tendreſſe, F. 
and heonz, Sax.) of a tender, commiſerating 
and kind diſpoſition, 

TEN'/DERLING (of tendreſſe, F.) one 
that is or has been tenderly brought up. 


of 


Kate of being tender; ſuſceptibility of im- 
preſſions. 

The difference of the muſcular fleſh de- 
pends upon the hardneſs, zenderneſs, moiſture, 
er drineſs of the fibres. Arbuthnet. 


2. State of being eaſily hurt, ſoreneſs. 


A quickneſs and renderneſs of fight could 
not endure bright ſun-ſhine. Locke, 

Any zealous for his country, muſt con- 
wer that tenderweſs and delicacy which may 
make him afraid of being ſpoken ill of. 
Addiſon, 
3 Suſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions, 


tedoubling of 10, ſet down a number 
— dan the ſands 'of the ſea, 
TE|NABLENESS (of -tenable, F. and neſs | 


TENDERNESS (tendreſſe, F.) 1. The | 


TE 


| - Weepno more, left I give eu. 

To be ſuſpected of more te 

Than doth become a man. 

Shateſpeags | 
Well we know your texderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe 
To your kindred. 

Shakeſpear”s Richard III. 

With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves !. 

And breathes the ſofteſt, the fincereft vows I 


4. Scrupulouſneſs; caution. ; 
True tenderneſs of conſcience is nothing elf 
but an awful and exact ſenſe of the rule 
which ſhould direct it; and while it fteers- 
by this compaſs, and is ſenſible of every de · 
clination from it, ſo long it is properly tenders 
South, | 
TENDINO#SE 2 (of tende, L. tendon, F.) 
TEN/DINOUS 5 full of tendons, 95 
ATEN DRIL (with Botanifts) is a claſper, 
or that little curling part of plants, by which 


they climbing, take hold of any prop foe 

their ſupport. | 
TENE'BRZE 2 (in the Roman church) a 
TENE'BRES F ſervice uſed on Wedneſday, 


Thurſday and Friday before Eaſter, in repre- 
ſentation of Chriſt's agony in the garden. 
The manner is thus: there are fifteen lampa 
or candles lighted, which is juſt the numbes 
of pſalms or canticles that are in the office. 
Theſe being lighted on a triangular ſconceg 
at the end of every pſalm that the prieft re- 
peats, one of the candles is put out, till at 
the end the congregation is left in darkneſs, 
L. 

TENEBROSE (tenebroſus, L. tenchreux, 
F.) dark, gloomy. TG? | 

TENMENTA'LE 2 (in Ancient Cuftoms) 

TEMANTALE [ the number of tet» 

men, which in the days of our Engliſh Saxon 
anceſtors, was alſo called a Decennary, and 
ten decennaries made what we call an hun= 
dred. 
TE'NENT (in Heraldry) a term uſed for 
ſomething that ſuſtains or holds up the ſhield 
or coat-armour, and is generally ſynonimous 
with the ſupporter, 

TENES'/MUS (of zenere, L. to hold, ra- 
veo (4%, Of Teive, Gr. to ſtretch out) a con- 
tinual deſire of going to ſtool. 

TE'NET (q. tentum, a thing held, of t& 


TEN'NE (in Heraldry) is 
what is commonly in Engla 
called tawny, and ſome call 
bruſk: the colour is made of 
red and yellow mixed together, 
and is expreſſed in engraving by 
lines diagonal, from the ſiniſter chief and tra- 
verſe, In blascnipg by celeGial things, * 
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* called the dragon's 
ones, the hyacinth, 


- oftate, circumſtance, order, ſeries. 


#erit Indifine, Preterit Parfait, Preterit pluſque 


bead; and by precious | 
See the figure. 
TEN'NIS (d. d. tens) a ſort of play at 


TEN ON (un tenen, F.) the ſquare 
TEN NON I end of a piece of timber, 
Sminiſhed by one third part of its thickneſs, 
fitted into the hole of another piece called a 
mortoiſe. ; | | 
- TEN'OR (tener, L. teneur, F.) manner, 


TENSES (of tens, F. or tempus, L.) ten- 
ſes are times of action, and they are three, 
Paſt, Preſent, and Future, tho' Grammarians 
make five. The Paſt may be divided, as the 
Latin do, into Imperfe#, as, I did love, and 
the Preterperfect, as, I have loved. The 
French go farther, and divide the Paſt into 
five parts, as the Preterit Imperfait, the Pre- 


rfait, and Preterit Judefine compoſe; the 

nh alſo make two Future Tenſes, as the 
Simple Future and the Compound Future. In 
the Optative Mood the French add one Tenſe, 
and make it conſiſt of three fimple and three 
compos'd : but it were to be wiſh'd, for the 
lake of learners, that there were fewer tenſes 
as well as moods, or elſe that they were 
more certain; for we frequently meet with 


one tenſe made uſe of for another, and moſt | 


languages make uſe of the Preſent for the 
Future Tenſe. 

" TENS!IBLE (tenſcbilis, L.) that may be 
extended. 
 TENS'IBLENESS, capableneſs of being 


extended. 
 TENS'IVE (renſſvus, L.) belonging to ex- 


denfion. 

 TEN!TATIVE (of tentare, L. to try) of 
gr pertaining to an effay or trial. 

A TENTATIVE, an eſſay or effort, 


whereby perſons try their ſtrength or found an 
affair, Sc. to ſee whether or no it will 
ſucceed. 


 TENTIATIVE ( in French Univerſit.) 

the firſt theſis or art that a ſtudent in the the - 

elogy ſchool holds to ſhow his capacity, to ob- 
tain the degree of batchelor, 

TENTH (of zien, Sax. 10.) 
TENTH'LY, in the tenth place or order. 
TEPHROMANCY (rip2uarriia, of 

wipea, aſhes, and Aar, Gr. divination) di- 

nation by aſhes, which was performed in the 

following manner: they wrote the things 
they had a mind to be reſoly*d about in aſhes, 
upon a plank or any ſuch thing; and this 
they expos'd to the open air, where it was to 
eontinue for ſome time; and thoſe letters 
that remained whole, and were no way de- 
faced by the wind or other accidents, where 
thought to contain in them a ſolution of the 
gueſtion, 

9 (repidites, L.] luke warm- 
n * 


| TER/APHIM (SDN 


| 


| 


Heb.) fore 
have imagin'd that the teraphims AS 
Judges xvii. 5, were the houſhold 
of the Heathens: but this does not + 
with what is ſaid in the fame place, he com 
mention is made of a graven image and 
molten image, which were the houſholg ary 
Others rather think they were Taliſmanical 
repreſentations, to engage ſome evil ſpirit to 
anſwerin them the demands of their worſhi 
pers, and give oracles. Elias Levitas when 
that they were made in the manner follow. 
ing, viz, that they killed ſome man, who 
was a firſt born ſon, and pulled off his head 
embalmed it, and ſet it on a plate of geld, 
and engraved on it the name of the ſpirit that 
they invocated for anſwers to their queſtions, 
and placed it in a hole or place in the wall 
made on purpoſe for it; and having lighted 
lamps, &c. round it, fell down before it ang 
worſhipped it. 

TERATOL/OGY (of Tigara, wonderful 
things, and atyw, Gr.) is * bold writers 
fond of the ſublime, intermix ſomethin 
great and prodigious in every thing they 
write, whether there be foundation for it in 
reaſon or not, and this is what is call'{ 
bombaſt. | 

TERGEM'INOUS (tergeminus, L.) three 
double, 

TERM (in Grammar) a particular word, 
action, or expreſſion in a language. 

Military TERM (among the ancient 
Greeks) the heads of certain deities, placed on 
ſquare Jand-marks of ftone, &c. to mark 
the ſeveral Stadia, &c. in the roads. 

TERM (in Archite&ure) a kind of ſtatue of 
column, adorned at the top with the figureot 
a man's, woman's or ſatyr's head, as a (as 
pital, and the lower part ending, as a ſheath 
or ſcabbard. 

TERM (in Geometry) is ſometimes uſed for 
a point, and ſometimes a line, Cc. a line i 
ol term of a ſuperficies, and a ſuperficies of 

olid. 

TERMS of Art, words, which beſides ther 
| literal and popular meaning, which they eithet 


have cr may have in common language, ber 


a further and peculiar meaning in fome art & 
ſcience. 

TE'RMAGANTNESS (probably of tt 
magnitude, i. e. three times magnitude) ; 
termagant diſpoſition, the ranting, hectonng 
robuſt temper or behaviour of a ma 
woman. 

TER MINABLE (terminabilis, L.) thi 
may be ended. 

TERMINA'LIA (among the Romans)! 
feaſt of land-marks, in honour of Term 
the deity of bounds, for adjuſting and diſtin- 
guiſhipg the limits of fields and every man! 
eſtate. 
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TE 
Calvinifie, who hold five particular tenets, as 
to the term or time of grace. 

TER/MINUS (among the Romans) the 
god of bounds and limits. The people of Reme 
were commanded to ſet ſtones on the confines 
of their ground; which were called Termina- 
lia; and upon them they offered to Jupiter 
every year; and if any one was ſo preſump- 
tuous as to remove them, his head was to 
make ſatisfaction to Jupiter, to whom they 
were conſecrated z theſe ſtones were every 
year crowned with flowers, and milk was 
poured upon them to the god Terminus. 

TERM'LY, every term, as often as the 
terms of law return. | | 

A TER'NION (ternio, L.) a ternion, or 
number of three. 

TERPSI'CHORE (Lien, of ri N, 


delectation, and yopeia, a dance, Gr.) one of 


the nine muſes, to whom is attributed the 
invention of dancing and balls. The ancients 
uſed to repreſent her in painting, &c. with a 
chearful countenance, and playing upon ſome 
inſtrument ; having her head adorned with a 
coronet of feathers of divers colours, but 
chiefly green, in token of the victory the 
mules obtain'd over the ſyrens, &c. by ſing- 


ing | | 

TERRA'CEOUS (terraceus, L.) of or be- 
longing to the earth. 

TERRAPINE (in Virginia) a tortoiſe or 
turtle, 

TERRA Samia, a white, ſtiff, tough 
earth, brought from the iſland Samos, L. 

TERRA a terra, Gallies and other veſſels 
are ſaid to go terra @ terra, when they never 
go far from the coaſt, L. 

TERRAIGNOL (with Horſemen) is a 
horſe who cleaves to the ground, that can't 
be made light upon the hand, that can't be 
put upon bis haunches, that raiſes his fore- 
quarters with difficulty, that is charged with 
ſhoulders ; and, in general, one whoſe mo- 
tions are all ſhort, and too near the ground. 

TERRAIN' (with Horſemen) is the ma- 
nage ground upon which the horſe makes his 
piſt to tread. 1 

TER'RACE (in Arcbitect.) the roof of a 
houſe t hat is flat, and whereon one may walk; 
alſo the covering of a building which is in 
platform; alſo a balcony with projectures. 

TERRE'NE (terrenum, L.) the earth, the 
earthly habitation, Milton, 

TERRENE'NESS (of terrenus, L.) earthi- 

$ 


TER'EE plain (in Fortification) is a plat- | 


form or horizontal ſurface of the rampart 
lying level, only with a little lope on the 
outlide for the recoil of the canon. It is ter- 
minated by the parapet on that fide toward 
the field, and by the inner Talus on the other, 
toward the body of the place, 
TER/RE-Tenant, a tenant that holds land; 
as when a lord of a manor has a treeho}der, 


he lets out his freghold to another to be 


T E 
occupied, this occupier is called the Terre 
Tenant, F, ; 

TER'RER (of terra, L. land) a book 

TER/RIER or roll wherein the ſeveral 
lands, either of a private perſon, or of a town, 
college, or church, Sc. are deſcribed ; and 
this ought to contain the number of acres, 
the ſite, boundaries, tenants names, &c. 

TERRES'TRIAL Line (in Perſpect.) is a 
right- line, in which the geometrical place 
and that of the picture or draught interſe& 
one another, | 

TERRES'TRIALNESS {of terreſtris, L. 
terreſtre, F. agd neſs) earthineſs, the being 
earthly, or pertaining to the earth. 

TERRIC/OLIST (cerricola, L.) one who 
inhabits or dwells upon the earth. 

TERIER (Ancient Cuſtoms) a collec- 
TER AR tion of acknowledgements 
of vaſſals or tenants of a lordſhip, containing 
the rents, ſervices, Sc. they owe to their 
lord, and ſerving as a title or claim for de- 
manding and executing the payments thereof. 

TER'RIER (with Hunters) the lodye or 
hole which. foxes, badgers, rabbits, @c. dig 
for themſelves under ground, to ſave them- 
ſelves from the hunters ; and henee Terrier, 
a little hound, who hunts thoſe animals, who 
creeps into the ground like a ferret, and 


either affrights and bites them, or drags them 
out at the holes. | 


cauſing terror or fear. | 

TERRVGENOUS (rerrigena, L.) born, 
bred, or ingender'd of the earth. 

TERRIL'OQUY (of terriloguns, L.) the 
ſpeaking of terrible or dreadful things, 

TES'SELATED (zefſellatus, L.) chequered 
with inlaid pieces of wood, ſtone, or any 
other thing, as a pavement of Moſaic work, 
made of curious ſmall, ſquare marbles, bricks 
or tiles, called Teſſellæ, from the form of dice. 

TEST, a furnance for meiting iron, a fort 
of copper for refining ſilver, Cc. 

TES'TA de Neri (ſo called, becauſe tis 
ſaid to have been compiled by Jolland Nevis, 
an itinerant juſtice in the time of king Henry 
III.) an authentick record kept in the king's 
remembrancer's office in the exchequer, con- 
taining an account of all lands held in grand 
or petty ſergeanty, with fecs and eſcheats to 
the king. 

TESTAMENT Nuncupative, a laſt will 
made by word of mouth be fore ſufficient wit- 
neſſes. 

TESTA'TION, a bearing witneſs, a teſti- 
fying, proving, witneſſing, or evidencing, I. 

TES!TE, a word commonly ſubſcribed in 
the laſt part of every writ, where the date 
begins thus; teſe me ipſo, i. e. witneſs myſelf, 
if it be an original writ in the king's name 
but if it be a judicial writ, it bears the name 
of the chief judge of the court, out of which 
it iſſues, as reſte Petro King Equite, &c. 
| T N Reet ( with Belau.) 

4 is 


TERRIF/ICK (terrificus, L.) terrifying, 
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TE 
% a kind of tuberous root, for it conſiſts of 
two knobs reſembling a pair of teſticles, as in 
lome ſpecies of Orchrs. 
TESTIFICA/TOR, he that teſtifies, L. 
To TESTIFY (reftificor, L.) to witneſs, 
to prove, to give evidence. 
eſus needed not that any ſhould 791% of 
man; for he knew what was in man. 
Fobn ii. 25. 
One witneſs ſhall not 'ePify againit any, to 
cauſe him to die. umb. xxxv. 30. 
Heaven and earth ſhall teſtiſy for us, that 
you put us to death wrongfully, 41 
I Mac. ii. 47» 
TH" event was dire, 
s this place 7% ßes. 
_ x BY Milt. Par. Loft. b. i. 
To TESTIFY. To witneſs, to give evi- 
dence of any point. 8 
We ſpeak that we do know, and teſtify 
that we have ſeen: and you receive not our 
witneſs, Plays Il, 11. 
TESTIFY, fretſully, peevi 
TESTIMONY (reft:moniuvm, L.) 1. Evi- 
dence given, proof. 5 
The proof of every thing muſt be by the 
teſtimony of ſuch as the parties produce. 
Spenſer. 
IT could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave 
not your lordſhip my Teſtimony of being the 
belt huſband. Dryden. 
2. Publick evidences. 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd, 
An ark, and in the ark his r meny; 
The records of his covenant. Milton. 


3- Open atteſtation, profeſſion. 


Thou, for the feHimeny of truth, haſt born 
Univerſal reproach. Milton, 


TEST'ONS (ſo called from their having 
an head or Tia, or Tete, F. upon them) 
whence they are by us called Teftors or Teſters, 
They were either coined here or in France, 
in the time of Henry VIII. and went in 
France for eighteen · pence; and probably they 
went for the ſame here. They were made of 
braſs, covered with ſilver. They went in 
England in the time of Henry VIII. for twelve 
pence, and ſunk in Edward VI's time to 
nine-pence, and afterwards to ſix pence, and 
ſtill retain the name of Teſter, 


TESTUDINATED (eeſtadinatus, L.) 


vaulted, made like the ſhell of a tortoiſe, | 


bowing like a vault. | 


TESTU/DO (with Poets) a lyre, becauſe 


it is ſaid to have been made by Mercury, its 


inventor, of the back or hollow ſhell of the 
ſea · tortoiſe, 
TESTU DO, a tortoiſe; alſo a vaulted 
roof. L. 
TESTU DO (with the Ancients) a kind of 
cover or ſcreen made by the ſoldiers bucklers, 
held over their heads, they being in cloſe order. 
TETANICK (teranicns, L. of terrains, 


ly, moroſe]y. 


Gr.) having a ericle in the neck, or eram 
in ir, that holdeth it ſo Riff that it cant? 
bow. | 

To TETH'ER @ Horſe (entraver, F.) to 
tie him ſo in a paſture, that he may eat all 
— him the length of the line, but no far. 
tner, 

TE'THYS (of 481, Gr. a nurſe, becauſe 
water feeds and nouriſhes all things) accordi 
to the poets, the daughter of Ce/us and Ve 
the ſiſter of Saturn, the wiſe of Neptune, and 
goddeſs of the ſea. 

TETRAC'TYS (in Anc. Geom.) a point, 
a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid, 

TE'TRADITES, a name given to ſeveral 
| ſets of Hereticks, on account of the reſpe& 
they bore to the 7:Tea;, or number four, 

TE/TRAEDRON (e- 

TeatFzov, Gr.) one of the five 
regular bodies contained under 
four equal and equilateral tri- 
angles, which being folded up, 
will each of them repreſent 
the Tetraedron. 

TE'TRAGON (in Aftrol.) an aſpect of 
two planets with regard to the earth, when 
they are diſtant from each other a fourth part 
of the circle or go degrees, 
| TETRAGONTAS (with fron.) a comet, 
the head of which is of a quadrangular form, 
and its tail or train long, thick, and uniform, 
and not much different from the meteor cal- 
led Trabs. 

TETRAGONIS/TICAL Calculus, is the 
ſame with the ſummatory or differential Cal- 
culus of Leibn;tz, or ſummatory arithmetick, 
i. e. the art of finding the flowing quantity 
from the fluxion. 

TETRAPENTE/ZE/TERIS ( Tergany- 
TatTneic, Gr.) an olympiad, the ſpace of four 
| Years, and the beginning of the fifth, 

TETRAPET'ALOUS Flower (with Bi. 
taniſis) is one that conſiſts but of four ſingle 
coloured leaves, called Petala, ſet round the 
Stylus to compoſe the flower. And Mr, Roy 
| divides them into, 1. Such as have an uni- 
form, tetrapetalous flower, and their ſeed- 
veſſels a little oblongiſh, which he therefore 
calls Siliguoſe. 2. Such as have their ſeed- 
caſe or veflel ſhorter, which he calls Cafſ#- 
late and Siliculoſe. 3. Such as have a kind 
of or ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, 1. *. 4 
monopetalous one deeply divided into four 
partitions. | 

TETRAPETALOIDES (with Botani/t) 
is when the flower is deeply cut into four 
parts, as the flowers of Vermilion, Speedwell 
&c. 

TEFRAPHYLILOUS (-e7;aqUan®,, of 
{ TeTpt, four, and quay, a leaf, Gr.) con- 
fiſting of four leaves. : 

TETRAP'LA (of Tergamhods, Gr: 1. 
four fold) a bible diſpoſed by Or:gen under 
four columns, with each a different Greet 
| Verſion, viz, that of Aquila, that * * 
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TETRAP'TOTE {( Terganlwrey, Gr.) a 
defective noun, having no more than four 

ſes. 
er” TRAPYRENOVUS (with Botan.) 
which has four ſeeds or kernels, as Agrifo- 
lium, Holly, &C, 

TETRARCH'ATZ (tetrarchias, L. Ts- 
rag xia, Gr.) the fourth part of a country 
under the ſame goverament. | 

TETRASPER'MOS (with Botanifts) that 
bears four ſeeds, as Borage, Sage, Roſemary, 


&c. | 

TETITER BERRIES, the berries of the 
white briony. 

TEUT'/ATES, a name by which the an- 
cient Gauls worſhipped Mercury, to whom 
they ſacrificed human victims; the Druids 
either burning, piercing them with arrows, or 
ſtrangling them in the middle of their tem - 

les, | 
b TEUTONICK (of Teutones, as ſome 
think of Tuiſco, the ſon of Mercury) belong- 
ing to the Teutones, an ancient people of 
Germany, now called Duytiſh or Dutch peo- 
ple; as the Teutonick language. | 

TEUTON'ICE Order, an order of knights 
inſtituted in the year 1190, by Henry, king 
of Jeruſalem, and other princes, in favour 
of the Germans, Their inſtitution was under 
the walls of Acon cr Pto/emais in the Holy 
land, and confirmed in a church dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, whence they were called 
Marian knights. 'The order is now little 
known, though there is Kill a great maſter 
of it kept up. 

TEUTONES (ſo called of Teuto or Tuiſes , 
their god, whom they eſteemed to have been 
in that land, and of the earth) a people of 
Germany, called Almains. Aventinus will 
have this Tuiſco to be the ſon of Neab, who 
was ſent by his father into Germany 135 years 
after the flood, 

TEXT, an original diſcourſe, excluſive of 
any note or interpretation. 

TEXT Book. fin Univerſities) is a elaſſic k 
author written very wide by the ſtudents, to 
give room for an interpretation dictated by 
the maſter, Sc. to be inſerted in the in- 
terlines. 

TEXTRVINE (textrinus, L.) pertaining to 
weavers or weaving. 

TEXTURE (in Phyficks) the arrangement 
or coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies or 
threads, interwoven or entangled among each 
other, as in cloths, ſtuffs, the webs of ipi- 
ders, & 4. 

THALASSIAR'CHY (thalaffiarchia, L. 
of Sahaaglagyia, of Sararea, the lea, and | 
«2x, a rujer, Gr.) the admiralſhip, or the 
omce of the admiral, 

THA'LIA (Saxa, of +7 NME, Gr. 1. e. 
to be green or flouriſh) one of the nine muſes, 
to whom the poets aſcribe the invention of 


machur, that of the Septuagint, and that of 


| 


4 


TH 


geometry and huſbandry, Thalia was re- 


preſented in painting, Cc. with a ſmiling 
countenance, having on her head a coronet 
of ivy, in a carnation, embroidered with 
filver twiſt, and golden ſpangles, hold- 
ing in her left hand a vizard. The ivy in- 
timated that ſhe was miſtreſs of comic poetry. 

THALY'SIA (of rd Saxazy, Gr.) feſ- 
tivals among the Arbenians,'on which they 
offered ſacrifices that their fruits might have 
a proſperous growth. | 


THAM'MUZ ( DAT) as ſome ſay, from 


oN Heb. to die; or, as others will have 
it, from an Zgyptian word that ſignifies to 
difappear. This deity is ſpoken of in the 
8th of Ezeliel, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
Adonis of the Greeks, whom the poets repre- 
ſent as the favourite of Venus, fo that when 
Mars went about to kill him, ſhe pais'd with 
ſach haſte over ſome reeds that ſtood in her 
way, that ſhe wounded her feet, and the 
drops of blood, falling upon ſome white roſes, 
turned them red, This Aden is ſaid to 
have been killed by a boar, at which Yenus 
was very much afflicted, and therefore inter- 
ceded with Proſertine to ſend him back a- 
gain; but Proſerpine was ſo enamoured with 
him, that ſhe only granted that he might 
viſit Venus one part of the year, and be with 
her the other. . The Pagans, in the month 


of June, uſed to lament his death, and the 


women uſed to carry a dead body to the ground, 
ard lamented, to perpetuate the memory of 
his death. Some relate the ſtory of Tham«. 
muz in another man':er, and tell vs, that he 
was a prieft, who having been wrongfally 
put to death by a king of Fablylon, the king, 
being tormented by remorſe of conſcience, la- 
boured to make ſatisfaction to him for the 
injury, and cauſed many fabulous ſtories to be 
related of him, that the people might be per- 
ſuaded that he was admitted among the gods; 
and commanded that every year there ſhould 
be an univerſal mourning for him. 
THANKSGILV'/ING (of thancap and 
Fipan, Sax.) the giving of thanks, 
THANKLESS (zbancleap, Sax.) unde- 
ſerving of thanks; alſo ungratefol. | 
THANK'LESNESS ( thancleapnex ye, 
Sax.) an unthankful temper, ungratefulneſs. 
THARGE'LIA, Athenian feſtivals obſer- 
ved in honour of Apollo and Diana. In this 
feſlival the firſt fruits of the earth were offered 
up, as an earneſt of her fertility, being boiled 
in a pot called Thargelos : 
A THATCHER (of zhacian, Sax.) one 
who covers bouſes or barns with thatch. 
THAUMATUR'GUS ( Sauualueyo, Or.) 
a wroker of miracles, a title which the Re- 


| man Catholicks give to ſeveral of their ſaints, 


THAUMATURI/GY (of Saua, a won- 
der, and dulzgyiw, I myſelf work, Gr.) any 
art that docs, or ſeems to do wonders; or, ay 
it is defined by Dr, Dee, à mathematical 
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feience, which gives certain rules for the mak | 


ing of ſtrange works to be perceived by the 
ſenſe, yet to be greatly wondered at. 

TH EIA, feſtivals to Bacchus, in whoſe 
temple three empty veſſels are related to be 
miraculouſly repleniſhed with wine in the 
night time, although the doors were ſecured 
under locks and bars. 

THEAN'DRIC (of 9:3;, God, and mg, 
Gr. man) divine and human, under one, or 
God-man. 

THEAN'THROPOS (Sta e-, of 
Se., God, and avigwr©-, Gr. man) a title 
given to our Saviour Jeſus Cbriſt, as being 
both God and Man. 

THEA'TRE 2 (theatrum, L. theatre, F. 

THE'ATERY of odge, of Gzabaz, Gr. 
to ſee or behold) any ſcaffold, or building 
erected for the exhibiting publick ſhows or 
fights, a ſtage play-houſe, a building con- 
trived with ali manner of conveniencies, both 
for the actors and ſpectators, for the repre- 
ſenting and beholding comedies, trage- 
dies, &c, 

The THEATRE of Mr. Scaurus (the 
ſon-in-law of Sylla the dictator) then being 
LEdile ; the ftage had three heights one a- 
bove another, in which were 360 columns; 
the middle height of columns were all of 
glaſs, the other of marble. 

All the boards and planks were gilded. 
The columns below were thirty eight feet 
high, between which were placed about 
3000 ſtatues, 

The furniture was ſo extravagantly rich, 


that when it was carried back, (for this thea- 


tre was but a temporary thing, ſcarce for one 
month) to his ſeat of pleaſure at Tuſculum, 
the ſlaves, enraged at the ſuperfluity, fired the 
houſe and byrnt as much as came to a 100 
million of Sefterces, 

The two theatres of Curio were vaſtly 
large, being capable to contain the greateſt 
part of the people of Rome. | 

Yet (what is to be admired) each theatre 
hung but upon one hook, and was ſo con- 
trived, that to ſee the ſtage - plays in the af- 
ternoon, they ſhould fit back to back, and 
then in a trice the theatres were turned about 
(the people not at all ſhifting their places or 
ſtirring) againſt the afternoon, when ſword- 
pare and fencers were to fight, each man 

eing in his rank and order, by the meeting 
of the horns and corners of it together, which 
then made one round ampbitheatre. 

The Amphitheatre begun by the emperor 
Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by his ſon, Titus, was 
ſo high, that the eye of man could hardly 
reach it, reared with rivers of treaſure, ſpent 
in the rearing of it, 

It contained on the ſteps only eaſy ſeats 
for 87000 perſons, ſo that the vacant places 
beſides would contain about 20000 more, 
It was fitvated where Wero's fiſh-ponds had 
ſometimes ſtood. ; 


T H 

THEATRE (in Architefure) is by the 
Htalians uſed for the aſſemblage of leveral 
buildings, which by a happy diſpoſition ang 
elevation repreſents an agreeable ſcene to 
the eye. 

THEATIRICALLY (of ehearricu,, J. 
of PATTI Gr.) after the manner or uſage 
of the theatre. | | 

THEAT'RICALNESS, the being ac. 
cording to the cuſtom or manner of the 
theatre; 4 

THEFT-Hold, the receiving goods from 
a thief, to favour and maintain him, the 
puniſhment of which was anciently impriſon- 
ment, now tranſportation. | 

THE'MATISM (deal ,, Gr.) the 
decorum and graceful appearance of any pie 
of building: it is the making the whole 
aſpe& of a fabrick ſo correct, that nothing 
ſhall appear but what is approved and war. 
ranted by ſome authority. | 

THEME (ebeme, F. Q:ua, Gr.) 1, A 
ſubje& on which one ſpeaks or writes, 

Every object of our idea is called a tene, 
whether it be a being or not being. 

Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the ſwelling act, 
Of the imperial eme. 
Shakeſpear* s Macbelb. 
O! could 1 flow like thee, and make thy 
ſtream | 
My great example, as it is my theme: 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 


not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing 
full, Denbam. 


Whatever near Zurota's happy ſtream, 
With. laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's 


theme, Roſcommon, 

Though Tyber*'s ſtreems immortal Ron? 
behold, 

Though foaming Hermus ſwells with tide 
of Gold, 

From heaven itſelf though ſeven - fold Nilus 
flows, 


And harveſt on a hundred realms beſtows ; 

Theſe now no more ſhall be the Moſes 
them es, 

Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their G 

Oe. 

2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys on any 

topick. 

1. The original word whence others are de- 

rived. 


|: x Let ſcholars daily reduce words to their 


original or theme, to the firſt caſe of nouns, 
or firſd tenſe of verbs. Wat ts. 


THE'MIS (Od, Gr. 7. e. that which 
is right) a mortal deity or goddeſs, whom the 


| poets feign to have firſt taught men right and 


juſtice, and thence js taken frequent) for 
juſtice itſef; the ſiſter of Jupiter, and 
daughter of Calus and Terra, on whom he 
begot Minerva. She had an oracle in B, 
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THEOCATAGNOS!/TES (of de and 
xalayrogrw, Gr. to reprchend) a ſect of 
Hereticks, who preſumed to find fault with 
certain words and actions of God, and to 
blame many things in the ſcriptures, ; 

THEOLO'GICALNESS (of 6;aoy4uic, of 


globe, Or. theologia, L. and neſs) a theo- 


logical nature or quality. . 
THEOLO'GIUM, a ſtage or little place 
in the theatre, where the ordinary actors 
appeared, alſo the places where the gods ap- 
ared, including the machines whereon they 
deſcended, and from which they ſpoke, L. 
THEOL!OGIST 2 (theologus, L. theolo- 
THEOLOGU'E gien, F. of Gi,“ -, 
of beg, God, and 5 ,, a word, Gr.) a 


theologer, a divine, a profeſſor, Sc. of 


divinity. 

Naw THEOLI/OGY, is the knowledge 
perſons have of God by his works, by the 
ſole light of nature and reaſon. 

Supernatural THEOL/OGY, is that 
knowledge we obtain by revelation, 

P:fitive THEOLOGY, is the knowledge 
of the ſacred ſcriptures, and of the meaning 
of them, agreeable to the opinions of the 
fathers and councils, without argumentation. 


Moral THEOLOGY, is that which in- 


ſtructs us in the divine laws, relating to man- 
ners. 

Scholaſtick THEOLOGY, is that which 
proceeds by reaſoning, or which derives the 
knowledge of ſeveral divine things from ſome 
eſtabliſhed principles of faith. 

THEOMA/CHIST (Std, of Hess, 
God, and Aan, of puayopai, Gr. to fight) 
one who fights againſt or reſiſts God. 

THEOMA GI (of Setz, divine, and Aa- 
yo, Gr. wiſe- men) perſons {killed in divine 
wiſdom, 

THEO'MANCY {(S#2.avza, Gr.) is dif- 
ferent from artificial divination, which tho', 
in ſome ſenſe, it may be ſaid to be given by 
the gods, yet does not immediately proceed 
from them, being the effect of experience 
and obſervation, And Hein, is oppoſed to 
oracular divination, i. e. that which is deli- 
vered by interpreters, as at Delphi, becauſe 
that was confined uſually to a fixed and ſtated 
time, and always to a certain place; for the 
Py:bia could not be inſpired in any place but 
Apollo's temple, and upon the ſacred Tripos, 
whereas the Th-omantiſts were fiee and un- 
confined, being able (after the offering of ſa- 
crifices, and performance of the uſual rites) 
to propheſy at any time, or ig any part of 
the world. It was a divine Aftatus or inſpi- 
tration: the manner of receiving of which 
was thus, the receivers of it were poſſeſſed 
with a divine fury, ſwelling with rage, like 
perſons diſtracted and beſide themſelves, foam - 
vg and making a ſtrange and terrible noiſe, 


She is alſo called Carments, | gnafhing with their teeth, ſhivering and trem- 
the mother of Evander, and ſaid to have 
lived Anno Mund. 2998. 


of the human body, its ſtructure and parts, 


* 
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bling, and making other antick motions. 

THEOPAS'CHITES (of S246, God, and 
may, Gr. to ſuffer) a ſect of Hereticks, who 
held that the whole Trinity ſuffered in the 
perſon of Feſus Chriſt. 


- 


THEOMAN'TISTS (92d; Gr.) 
One ſort was poſſeſſed 


were of three ſorts, 
with propheſying Demons which lodged with- 
in them, and dictated what they ſhould an- 
ſwer to' thoſe that enquired of them, or 
ſpoke out of the bellies or breaſts of the poſs 
ſeſſed perſons, that all the while remained 
ſpeechleſs, or not ſo much as moving their 
tongue or lips. The ſecond ſort were ſuch 
as pretended to what is commonly called En- 
thuſiaſm, and different from the former, who 
contained the deity himſelf ; whereas thoſe 
were only governed, acted, or inſpired by him, 
and inſtructed in the knowledge of what was 
to happen, The third ſort were thoſe that 
were caſt into trances or extaſies, in which 
they lay like dead men or aſleep, deprived-of 
all ſenſe and motion: but after ſome time 
returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange rela- 
tions of what they had ſeen or heard, 

THEONOMAN'TIA {of 9:6 ovojua, and 
{4ayrEa, Gr. divination) a fort of divination 
by invocating the names of God, 

THEO'REM (theorema, L. theorem, F. 
of Senn, Gr.) is a ſpeculative propoſi- 
_ demonſtrating the property of any ſub- 
ject. 8 

An univerſal THEOREM (with Mathe- 
maticians) is one that extends univerſally to 
any quantity without reſtriction 3 as that the 
rectangle of the ſum, and difference of any 
two quantities, is equal to the difference of 
their ſquares, | 

A Particular TAEOREM, is when it ex- 
tends only to a particular quantity. 

A Negative THEOREM, is one that 
demonſtrates the impoſſibilities of an aſſer- 
tion, as, that the ſam of two biquadrate 
numbers cannot make a ſquare, 

A Local THEOREM, which relates to 2 
ſurface ; as that triangles of the ſame baſe 
and altitude are equal, | 

THEOREMATUICAL (Stognpaaling;, Gr.) 
of or pertaining to theorems. 

THEOREM'ATIST (of Szognualizis, Gr.) 
a finder out or producer of theorems. 

THEORET'ICK Phyficians, ſuch as ap- 


ply themſelves to a careful ſtudy of what 


relates to health and diſeaſes, the principles 


with their actions and uſes, and whatſoever 
befals the body, either naturally or preterna- 
turally; the differences of diſeaſes, their 
natures, cauſes, ſigns, indications, &c. the 
properties of plants, drugs, and other medi- 
eines. a 

THEOR'ICAL Afronomy, is that part 
of the (ſcience that conſiders the true ſtrue- 
ture and diſpoſitions of the heavens and hea- 
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wenly bodies, and accounts for their various } THERTMES 2 (fo called from 7; 


Phenomena therefrom ; in oppoſition to that 
which conſiders their apparent ſtructure, or 
their diſpoſition as viewed by the eye, which 
is called Spherical Afironomy. 

THE'ORY (Sah, of Det, Gr. to 
contemplate) a doctrine which terminates in 
the ſole ſpeculation or conſideration of its ſub- 
Fe, without any view to the practice or ap- 
plication of it. 

THEOXE NIA (dsf, Gr.) a ſacrifice 
that was offered to all the gods, obſerved 
chiefly by the Athenians, and by the Romans 
ſtiled Dies Pandicularis and Communi carius. 
The Athenians conſecrated them to the ho- 
nour of foreign gods, or the gods or Genii of 
Hoſpitality. 

THER APEU'TZ& (of 0gameviiy, Gr.) to 
ſerve or miniſter, a word which Ggnifies a 
ſervant of God.) The name of a ſect among 
the Hebretos, of whom Phi/o has deſcribed 
the way of living, in his hook of a contem- 
Plative Life, Many of the antient fathers 
have thought, that they were Chri/raus, and 
that Philo, obſervingttheir admirable manner 
of life, had a mind that his nation ſhould have 
the credit of them. f 

They differed from the Eſenians in this, 
that the Tberapeutæ addicted themſelves to 
a contemplative Life, and the Eſſenians to an 
active liſe. 

THERAPEUTTICE 2 (therapeutica ars, 

THERAPEUTV'ICK $ L. therapeutigue, 
F. of dee dt, of begamveiy, Gr. to heal) 
that part ot phyſick that teaches the method 
of curing diſeaſes, or that is employed in 
finding out remedies againſt them, and pre- 
ſcribing and applying them. 

THERAPEUT'ICEKS, the ſame as The- 


rapeutice. | 
THER'APHIM (OD which ſome 


derive of 71D Heb, the left, becauſe the 
people quitted every thing to conſult them) 
idols or images, which, ſome ſay, were made 
in the ſhape of men, which, when raiſed 
upright, they ſpake at certain hours, and 
under certain conſtellations, by the influences 
of the heavenly bodies: others ſay, that 
they were inftruments made of braſs, which 
Pointed out the hours and minutes of future 
events, as directed by the ſtars. Rabbi Eliger 
relates, that, in the making of theſe Tera- 
phims, they killed a firſt born child, clove 
the head of it, and ſeaſon'd it with ſalt and 
oil; that they wrote the name of an impure 
ſpirit on a plate of gold, and placed it under 
the tongue of the dead child, having laid the 
Head againſt a wall; ahd, having lighted 
lamps before it, pray'd to it, and it talk'd 
to them. But whether Labar's teraphims 
were thus made, is diſputed by the learned. 

THEREOF' (Dæ pop, Sax.) of it. 

THEREUPON'(%#non, Sax.) upon that 
thing, Sc. "Eb 1 


—— comment. 


| 


| 
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TERIMES 


kind of ſymbolical column. 


© the Roman of 

daries or land-marks) certain — — 
of human figures, with half bodies, az if 
they proceeded out of a ſheath or caſe, which 
were anciently fixed in the earth as land. 


marks. In architecture they are uſed a; a 


preſentations 


THER'MOPOTE (thermopora, L. of 0; 


Nm ra, of Grgrulv, and wiyn, Gr.) a drinks 


of hot liquors, | 


THERMOSCOPE (of Og and u. 
of exinloja;, Gr.) an infltument for the 
ſame uſe as the thermometer; but ſome 
make this difference, that the thermoſcope 
ſhews the increaſe and decreaſe of heat and 
cold in the air, but by the thermometer the 


heat and cold of the air may be meaſured. 


THESMOPHORI'A (among the Ale. 
nians) feſtivals, in which, after_the manner 
of the Egyptians, the women faſted ; ſo de- 

nominated of Ceres, called 9:7yepizo, or 
e had in- 
vented bread - corn, men rov'd about without 


the law-giver, becauſe, before 


las. 


THESMO/PHORY {the/mophoria, L. of 
ela, Gr.) law-giving or making, 
THE'TA (© 8, Gr. this letter is ſaid to 
take its name from Death, it being the fit 
letter of favwroc, Gr. Death, having in the 
"midft of it a dart in token of D-at5) was, by 
the ancients uſed to fignify Death ; for judges 


do 


ſet this letter on their names or heads who 


were condemned to die; as likewiſe 


did cap- 


tains in their briefs, wherein were contained 
the names of their ſoldiers, by which a cer- 


tain account could be given to their ſovercign 


how many were ſlain, 


THE'TIS (of r Tnevrwy Dh, Gr.) the 
daughter of Nereus, whom when Jupiter 


was about to have married, being told by 
Prometbeus that the fon born of her would 


be greater than the father, he broke off his 


ſuit, and ſhe was afterwards married to Pelzu;, 


and bare him Achilles. 


She was painted as 
a lady of a brown complexion , her hair ſeats 


tered about her ſhoulders, crowned with a 
coronet of periwinkle and eſcallop ſhells, in 
2 mantle of a ſea-green, with chains and 
bracelets of amber about her arms, and 2 


branch of red coral in her hand. 


THEUR'GY (theurgia, L. of gepyla, of 


dog, God, and fey, Gr. work) magick 
operating by divine or celeſtial means, ct 
the power of doing extraordinary and ſuper- 
natural things by lawful means, as pray! 


invocation of God, 
Magick. 


&c. called by ſome bite 


THICK'ISH (of thiccean, Sax. or ticl· 


net, Dan.) ſomewhat thick. 


THIEV'ERY (of zbeopian, Sa. 


ſtealing. 


THINK ING (of zhincan, Sax.) a gele- 


1 f the mind, 


ral name for any act or operation o 


cogitations which bear ſeveral na 
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cording to their various modes, as, when an 


lea recurs to the mind, without the object 


being preſent, it is called Remembrance, When 
the mind ſeeks after it, | 
gain into view, it is called Recollection. 
an idea is held long in the mind under at- 
tentive conſideration, it is called Contempla- 
tien. When ideas float in the mind, with- 
out regard or reflection, it is called a Revery. 
When ideas are faken expreſs notice of, and, 
as it were, regiſter d in the memory, it is 
called Attention, And when the mind fixes 
an idea in view, and conſiders it on all ſides, 
it is called Study and Intention. 

THIRD Point (in Archite#,) the point 
of a ſection in the vertex of an equilateral 
triangle. 

THIRD Night Awn bynd (Ant. Laws) 
a gueſt who had Jain three nights in an inn, 
who was afterwards accounted a domeſtick, 
and his hoſt or landlord was anſwerable for 
whatſoever offences he ſhould commit. 

THIRST (of zhynrz, Sax.) a dryneſs 
of the throat, a painful ſenſation, occaſioned 
by a preternatural vellification of the nerves 
of the throat or fauces, and producing a de- 
fire of drinking, 

THIRSTYING (of zhynyzan, Sax.) be- 
ing thirſty. 

Knights of the THIS TLE, a French order 
of knights of the family of Bourbon, who bear 
this motto, Nemo me impun? laceſſit, i. e. 
None that provokes me paſſes unpuniſned. 
NA (zhipzelig, Sax.) full of 

iſtles. 

THITH'ERWARD ( thizhen-pean, 


| Sax.) towards that place, 


THO'LUS (in Arcbitect.) the roof of a 
temple or church, the centre, ſcutcheon, or 
knot in the middle of an arched - roof, the 
lanthorn or cupola of a publick hall. 

THOR (Son, Sax.) a certain idol highly 
eſteemed by the Teutones and ancient Saxons ; 


they repreſented him as a king crowned, fit- 


ing on a throne, majeſtically placed in a very 
lange, ſpacious hall, and there ſet as if he 
had repcs'd himſelf upon a bed; round his 
crown, and in compaſs above and about the 
fame, were ſet or fixed twelve bright burniſhed 
solden ſtars, and in his right hand he held 
a golden ſcepter. They believed him to be 
of marvellous power and might, and that 
there was no people on the earth that were 
not ſubje& to him, and did not owe him di- 
vine honour and ſervice. That he had the 
moſt extenſive dominion in Heaven and in 
earth, That in the air he governed the winds 
ard clouds; and when he was diſpleaſed, caus'd 
lehtenings, thunders, and tempeſls, with 
exceſſive rains, hail, and ill weather; but 
being well pleaſed by adoration, and ſacrifice, 
and ſervice of his ſupplicants, he then be- 
towed upon them fair and ſeaſonable weather, 
* cauſed plenty of corn and fruits; and 
ended them from plagues and all other 


and it is brought a- 
When 


| 


TH 


infectious diſeaſes, The Laplanders repreſent 
him by the lump of a tree, rudely formed 
like the head of a man, in which they tick 
a piece of ſteel and flint, that he may ſtrike 
fire when he pleaſes; and a hammer lying 
by him, which they fancy he uſes againſt 
evil ſpirits, as well as his bow and arrows, 
and attribute to him the ſovereign authority 
of all the miſchievous and malevolent ſpirits 
that inbabit the air, mountains ard lakes, 
They fay the rainbow is his bow, wherewith 
he ſhoots, and they worſhip him as the author 
of life and Death, and governor of all men. 
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Being thus accoutred, the image is placed 
on a table or altar, that is generally behind 
their cabbin, and round this they generally. 
ſtick branches of pine - tree or birch, border - 
ing the alley or way that leads to it with 
branches of the ſame. 

They offer in ſacrifice to him Rennes, a ſort 
of deer, and ſometimes lambs, dogs, rats, 
and hens ; and when they have finiſhed the 
ſacrifices, they ſet before the idol, in a ſort of 
box made of the bark of the rind of trees, 
bits of fleſh taken from the body of the vic. 
tim, with melted fat, takes from every part, 
either for him to ſubſiſt on, or to put bim 
in mind of the laſt act of adoration, till they 
offer up another, 

From him Thurſday takes its name. 

THOR/OUGHLY (zb nuhlic F, Sax.) 


aſter a thorough manger, 
TEQROUGH- 
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THOROUGH-fare (zh nuh · pa he, Sax.) | 


a paſſage through a place from one ſtreet or 
place to another, 


THOROUGH-lighted (in Architect.) | 


term uſed of rooms, which are ſaid to be ſo, 
when they have windows at both ends. 

THOROUGH - fiech (zh hugh-Trice, 
Sax.) as to go thorough- ſtitch, z. e. to purſue 
a matter to the end or concluſion, 

THOROUGH-wax, an herb good in 
Fuptures. 

THOUGHT (from the preterite of to 
#bink) 1. The operation of the mind; the 
act of thinking, 2. Idea, image formed in 
4 For our inſtruction to im 
Things above earthly tbongbt. 


3. Sentiment, fancy, imagery. 
Theft if tranſlated truly, cannot be loſt 
in another language; but the words that con- 


| Milton. 


vey it to our apprehenſion, which are the | 


image and ornament of that thought, may 
be ſo ill-choſen, as to make it appear unhand- 
ſome. | Dryden, 
4. Reflection, particular conſideration, * 
Why do you keep alone ? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thoſe rhoyghts, which ſhould indeed 
have died, 
With them think on. Shakeſp, Mackbeth, 


5. Conception, preconceived notion. 


Things to their thought 
So unimaginable as hate in heaven, 
i Milton. 
6. Opinion, judgment. 


He that is ready to ſlip, is as a lamp de- 

ſpiſed in the thought of him that is at eaſe. 
«> Fob. xii, 5. 
Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his 
thought, 
And always thinks the very thing he ought. 
| Pope. 

THOUGHT LESS (Thohzlear, Sax.) 
without thought. b 

THOUGH T'LESLY (Zzhohsleaylice, 
Sax.) after a careleſs manner, unthinkingly. 

THOUGHTLESNESS (zhohzlea y- 
ne rre, Sax.) an unthinking faculty. 

THREATS (of 8 eazian, Sax.) threaten - 
ings, menaces. 

THREAD-BARE, worn ſo that the 
threads appear. 

To THRED'DLE, to put thread in the 
eye of a needle, 

THREE LEGGED Staß, an inſtrument 
compoſed of weoden legs, made with joints 
to ſhut all together, and to take off in the 
middle for the more conyenient cairiage, on 
the top of which a ball or ſocket is commonly 
fixed, to ſupport and adjuſt the inſtruments 
for ſurveying, aſtronomy, Ec. 

THRIPS, a little worm that breeds in 
dimber, 


TH 


THORB'ING (of Jogusely, Gr. a3 Mis. 


Hero conjectures) beating, panting, or aching, 


as the heart or a ſwelling does. 
THROM'BOSIS /0uCw2 , Gr.) a diſeaſe 
in the breaſt, when the milk. grows to curgs 
or grumous. 

THROMBUS ( with Surgeons) a ſmall 
ſwelliog which ariſes after blood - letting, when 
the orifice is made either too ſmall, or larger 
than the capaciouſnels of the veſſels wil 
ad mit. / 
THROUGHLY ( :zhphulic, Sar.) 
thoroughly. ; 
THROUGHOUT! ( zhnue-uze, Sax. 
thorough the whole. 

A Wind THRUSH, a bird ſo called becauſe 
in tbe beginning of winter it comes into Enge 
land in high winds. 

A THRUST (prob. of truſum, of trudere, 
L.) z puſh, ſhove, Go. 

THULE, accounted by the ancient poets, 
as Virgil, &c. to be the fartheſt iſſand or 
part of the world; ſome take it to be I/ Lari, 
lying beyond the Orknies, and belonging to 
Norway. . Cambden will have it to be Schr. 
land, till by ſeamen called Hyleuſel, 
THUMPING, a making a noiſe by 
beating on a thing with the hand, Cc. alſo 
great, as a thumping lye, Sc. 

THUN/DERING (of #thunnan, Sax, 
donner, Dan. tonare. L. tonner, F.) making 
a loud noiſe, 

THUNDERING Barrels, ate ſuch as are 
filled with bombs, granades, and other fire- 
works, to be rolled down a breach, 

THUNDER. chunde n, Sax.) a noiſe in 
the loweſt region of the air, excited by a 
ſudden kindling of ſulphureous exhalations; 
a rattling noiſe, which ſeems as if it paſſed 
through arches. | 

THUN/DROUS, of or pertaining to thun- 
der, Milton. 

THUNDER-BOLT (of 29 


Sax.) when any thing is broken or thattered 


by lightening, acting with extraordinary vio- 
lence, it is called a Thunder- bolt, and people 
imagine it to be a hard body, and even a ſtone; 
but the learned rather attribute it to the ſub- 
tilty, force, and penetrativeneſs of the ſul- 
phureous matter. The phznomena or effech 
of this ſuppoſed thunderbolt are very ſtrange. 
It oftner ſtrikes on high places than on 10 3 
it frequently burns perſons clothes, without 
touching their bodies; ſometimes bieaks the 
bones, without leaving any tokens of hurt. 
ing the fleſh and clothes, and has even melted 
a ſword in the ſcabbard, without hurting dt 
ſeeming to have touchei the ſcabbard. 

THUN'DERINGLY, after the manner 
of thunder, very noiſy. ; 

THY (las, Sax.) of or belonging de 
thee. * 
THYME (thymus, L. OHG Gr. ) e 
herb commonly called Thyme. 
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 THY!MION a kind of wart, ragged 

THY'MIUM S at the top like a thyme 
leafy org as others will have it, of the colour 
of thy me- flowers. | 

THYR'SUS (Sgr., Gr.) a rod or lance 
twiſted round with ivy, which was put into 
the hands of the ſoldiers of Bgcchus, or of 
thoſe who celebrated his feſtivals. Ovid de- 
ſcribes them as wound about with vine 
branches. 15 

The Fews do at this day carry a ſort of 
Thyrfis, or ſomething like them, in the Feaſt 
of Tabernacles, and eſpecially in the Hoſanna 
Rabba ; they are branches of willow, myrtle 
and palm tree, bound up together with citrons 
or oranges, which they wave or puſh in a 
religious manner towards the four quarters of 
the world. | 

TIA'RA, a high ſharp-pointed cap, an- 
ciently worn by ſovereign princes, and thoſe 
of the blood royal among the Perſians. 

The TICK (in Horſes) a habit that they 
take of preſſing their teeth againſt the man- 
ger, or all along the halter or collar, as if 
they would bite it, 0 

To go upon TICK, to go on ſcore, to take 
up goods, &fc, upon truſt or credit, 

TICK'LISH, apt to be affected with tick- 
ling or titillation, an action better conceived 
than expreſſed ; alſo hazardous. 

TICK LISH (with Horſemen) a horſe is 
ſaid to be tickliſh, that is too tender upon the 
ſpur, and too ſenſible, that does not freely fly 
the ſpur, but in ſome meaſure reſiſts them, 
throwing himſelf up, when they come near 
and prick his ſkin, | 

TICK'LISHNESS, aptneſs to be tickled ; 
alſo hazardouſneſs. 

TID, nice, delicate, as a Tid. bit. 

To TID'DLE, to indulge, or fondle, to 
make much of. 


| 


To bring the TIDE with them (Sea Phraſe) 


'T I 

TIDY, clever, neat, tight in dreſs, tranſs 
acting houſhold affairs, &c, that does buſineſs 
with cleverneſs and addreſs. | 
Te TIE (of zian, Sax. or lier, F. | mutato, 
in t of ligare, L.) to bind or join together by 
a knot, | 

TIERCE (in Heraldry) ſignifies, that the 
ſhield is divided into three equal | 
parts when thoſe parts, are of 
many different colours or me- 
tals ; or if the Chief and Baſe 
are both of the ſame colour, 
when they are divided by a 
Feſſe, then the colour of the $4 
field is only to be expreſs'd, and the Feſſe 
mention'd. But if otherwiſe, it is proper to 
ſay, Tierce en Feſſe, and to mention the firſt, 
ſecond, or third colours or metals ; and if it 
be divided in Pale, to ſay, Tierce en Pale, F. 

TIER'CEL (with Falconers) a male hawk, 
ſo called, becauſe it is a third part leſs than 
the female in bigneſs and ſtrength. 

A TIFF, a ſmall quantity of potable li- 
quors, as a tiff of punch, Cc. alſo a ſmall 
fit of anger, Ce. * 

To TIFF, to be angry, pee viſh, fretful, 
or diſpleaſed at. ; 

ATI OER (in Hieroglyphicks) repreſented 
a ſavage nature, and a hater of all goodneſs, 
being accounted an animal cruel and reyenge- 
ful, and is reported to fall into a violent raga 
when it hears the ſound of a muſical inſtru- 
ment, 

To TIGHT'EN, to make firaight, as a 
line, cord, Ce. alſo to dreſs after a tight 
manner. 

To TI'/GHY (a word framed from ths 
ſound in laughing, as 72, be, be, be) to laugh 
childiſhly, wantonly, or in a low tone. 

TIGRI'NE (tigrinus, L. of riyęnde, Gr.) 
of cr like a tiger, | 

TI'MAR (among the Turks) a fief, or 


uſed when they are to go into a harbour over | poſſeſſions which the Grand Signior grants to 


a bar (i. e. a rock or ſhelf) ſignifies that they | 
will come in with the flood, that they may | 
get over the bar ſafely. 

To flow TIDE and balf TIDE (Sea Phraſe) 
i when the tide runs three hours, which is 
four points of the compaſs, in the Offng or 
open ſea, longer than it does by the ſhore ; 
tho" at the ſame time, by longer is not meant 
more hours (becauſe it always ebbs and flows 
fix hours) but that if it be high water aſhore 


at twelve o'clock, it will not be ſo in the | 
Heng till three o'clock, which is the bound 
aud time for running of a half-tide. 

Haff TIDE and half Quarter (Sea Phraſe, 
% when it flows more than tide and half- tide, 
i. e. five points, 


8 _IDINESS, cleverneſs, neatneſs, handi- 
eſs, | | 

TIDINGS (of berid or zivan, Sax. to 
happen, 7. d. things happening) an account 


or relation of what has happened, or occur- 
ences at a diſtance, 


ſome of his ſubjects, who are to ſerve him 
in his wars, the value of which may be 19999 
aſpers, but not to exceed, for 20000 is the 
revenue of a Zaim; for this the Timariets 
are obliged to provide and equip a horſeman 
for every 3o0o aſpers per annum, and are 
called Gibelines, and are formed into regiments, 
having colonels, colours and kettle drums 3 
they are alſo obliged to fight in perſon with 
the Gibelines in the field, or at ſea ; nor are 
they excuſed, altho' ſick, being carried in lit- 
ters, and if they are children in baſkets, that 
they may be enured to the fatigue of a camp 
from their childhood. 

TIMA'RIOTS, Turkifb ſoldiers, who en- 


joy the revenues of certain lands, allowed 


them by the Grand Signior to ſerve in his 
armies, 
TIMBER (zimbne, Sax.) all thoſe kinds 
of trees, which being cut down and ſeaſoned, 
are uſeful for the carpenter, joiner, or other 
workman to work upon, 
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deck, half deck, and quarter deck, fo that | 


White ſalt is drawn. 


nks that go both before and behind 


on. both. ſides, under the ends of ths beams | 
and timber of the ſecond deck, to the third 


the timbers of the deck bear on them both 
at the ſhip's ſides. 4 : 
Floor TIMBERS (in a Ship) are 
Ground TIMBERS N bose which form 
e floor of it, that lie on the keel, and are | 
ened to it with bolts chrough the keelſon. 
TIMBRED, built, framed, made, as 
t-timbred, made light; not heavy and 
bulky in body, but fit for activity and nim- 
bleneſs. * 
TIME (zima, Sar. tempus, L. tems, F.) 
a certain meaſure or portion of eternity, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the motion of the ſun, c. or 
heavenly luminaries, by which the diſtances 
and duration of ſublunary affairs are meaſured. | 
Or time is otherwiſe defined to be a ſucceſſion 
of Phenomena, and the idea that we have 
thereof conſiſts in the order of ſucceſſive per- 
ceptions. | 
TIME. (by the Ancients) was repreſenfed 
by an old man winged, or with iron teeth; 
or by an old man bald, winged with a ſcythe 
and an hour-glaſs, | 
Aſtronomical TIME, fimply taken ſignifies 
the motion of the ſtars. 
Jo TIME a thing well or ill, is to do or 
tranſact it at a proper or improper time. 
TIME (in Fencing) is of three kinds, that 
of the ſword, that of the foot, and that of 
the whole body. 
TIME (with Horſemen) is ſometimes taken 
for the motion of a horſe, that obſerves mea- 
« Jure and juſtneſs in the manage; and ſome- 
times it fignifies the time between two of his 
motions ; allo the effect of one of the aids. 
TIN (tin, Dan, &ain, F. annum, L.) a 
white metal. Chymiſts account tin a middle 
metal between filvet and lead, and give it the 
name of defender of metals, becauſe that 
veſſels tinned. over reſiſt the fire. better than 
others. It is compoſed in the ſurface thereof 
of white quick-filver, and inwardly of red 
quick-filver and ſulphur. Tin calcined is 
Deavier than it is uncalcined, which is con- 
trary. to all other bodies. | 
| +_ IN (among Chymifts) is called Jupiter. 
Salt of TIN (with Chyrifts) is tin calcined 
and diſtilled with vinegar poured upon it, from 
which afterwards paſſing through an operation 
by fire, and being ſet in a cool place, a very 
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Flertuer of TIN (in Chym.) a kind of white 
Coſmetick or paint for the complexion, drawn 
with Sa/ Armoniack by ſublimation. 

Diapboretick TIN (in Chym.) is fine tin 
and regulus of antimony melted” twice, firſt | 
together, and afterwards with ſalt-petre, after 
which having paſſed under various lotions or 
waſhings, a powder is procured, 


Ryfex TIMERS (i a. Ship) urs thoſe | tin, of which a Fucus is made, called chr 


11 
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white. * 1 | | TI. 
Calx of TIN, the fame a3 Bexoardicyy ＋TII 
Joviale, PORE ay | cauſe 
* a fort of nitre or ſalt- pete, Joot hſ. 
Arabick. | ; chat 1 
TINC'TILE (cisctilis, L.) that where. * | 
with a thing is dyed. | to a w 
TINCTURE (teinture, F. tinctura, I. being 

I, Colour or taſte ſuperaded by ſomething, * the m: 
Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, former 
By tin#ure or reflection they augment togerh: 
Their ſmall peculiar. Milton, coĩtion 
"Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge matter 
come pure to them, but paſting through the experie 
eyes and ears of other men, it takes a tine, nion tl 
ture from every channel. Denhaon, Funo 
Malignant tempers, whatever kind d truck 
life they are engaged in, will diſcover their amend: 
natural tincture of mind. Addiſon, made } 


Sire of her joy, and ſource of herdelight; 
O! wing'd with pleaſure take thy happy 


flight, 
And give each future morn a findlure of thy 
white. P r tor „ 


All manners take a tin#ure from our own, 
Or come diſcolour'd through our paſſion 
ſhown. Pope, 
Have a care left ſome darling ſcience {6 
far prevail over your mind, as to give a 
ſovereign tincture to all your other ſtudies, and 
diſcolour all your ideas. _ Watts, 
2. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits; an 
infuſion. | 
TINC'TURE (in Chymiftry) a diſſolutin 
of the moſt fine and volatile parts of filyer, 
made in ſpirits of wine; by chymical writery 
it is expreſſed by this character R. 
. TINCTURE (in Heraldry) means only the 
hue or colour of any thing; and the two me- 
tals Or and Argent may be comprehended un- 
der this denomination, becauſe they are oftet 
repreſented by yellow and white. 
TINCTURED (of rindtura, L.) colour, 
ſtained, dyed; alſo having gained an imperk® 
knowledge or ſmattering of any art d 
ſciences. 
To TINGE (of tingere,. L.) to dip, d 
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colour, to give a tincture to, to dye light). fine 
TING-TANG, an imitative expreſſion i mong t 
the ſound of a bell, &c, ges e 
To TINK'ER (of innire, L. to make: by Han 
tinkling noiſe) to mend veſſels of brals, ch. Dodanu 
per, Fe. ' of The 
To TIP, to put on tips at the ends inſinua 
horns, brims of drinking - veſſels, &c. alſo u before t 
ſtrike down nine pins, Oc. by a caſt of ty mous g 
bowl. A ſaid to 
TIP'PLER (prob. q. d. ler, or Affe. The 
of /ip) a frequent drinker, a fuddle cap. | diſguiſe 
TIPLING (g. 4. fippling, or ping which 
quent drinking, fuddling, . the poe 
TI, rOE (of tip and toe) ſtanding qi to adort 
tip of the toes. Foſition 


S of TIN, a white powder made of | 


TIRE-/eman, a head dreſſer, * 1 
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N of Ove; (prob, of tour, F. or 
IRE $ her, Du.) a row or range. 
*TIRE'SIAS (of 7+ pra, Gr. the ſtars, be- 
cauſe he made prediftions by the ſtars) a 
foothſayer of Thebes, of whom it is related, 
chat he ſaw two ſerpents ingendering, and 
New the female, whereupon he was turned in- 
to a woman; and that ſeven years after, he 
being, preſent, at the like ingendering, flew 
the male, and was immediately reſtored to his 
former ſhape. Jupiter and Juno diſputing / 
togerher which had the greater pleaſure in 
coition, - the male or female, referred the, 
matter to his determination, becauſe he had 
rience of both ; and he. giving his opi- 
nion that the woman has the greateſt pleaſure, 
Funo was ſo diſpleaſed with him; that ſhe 
firuck him blind; but Jupiter, to make him 
amends, gave him the gift of prophecy, and 
made him a ge. | 

TIRESOME (of zinian, Sax.) weari- 
ſome, fatiguing, 8 : 

TIRE/'SOMNESS, fatiguingneſs, a wea- 
giſome quality, $07, z 
TIS'ICK (phthifis, L. pbtbiſic, F.) $Siu, 
of $9iw, Gr.) an ulceration of the lungs, ac- 


ing a conſumption of the whole body, See 
Phthifick, -, 

TITAN (according to the Poets) the ſon 
of Cælus and Veſta, the elder brother of 
Saturn, and the father of Hyfer/on, He, 
perceiving his mother and ſiſter inclining tothe 
intereſt of his brother, gave over his right of 
inheritance to his brother Saturn upon this 
condition. That he ſhould have no male 
children educated or kept alive, but that the 
government ſhould return to him and his; but 
underſtanding afterwards, that by the ſubtle- 
ty of Ops his ſiſter, firſt Jupiter, and then 
Neptune, and after that Pluto, were ſecretly 
brought up, and by that means, he and his 
were like to loſe their inheritance, he and his 


, Tons, the Titans, made war againſt his bro- 


ther Saturn, and took him priſoner, and 
kept alſo his wife and ſiſter cloſe priſoners, 
till Japiter came to age, and made war upon 
the 7itans, and releaſed his father. 

It can brrdly be doubted but this ſable has 
ſome ancient hiftory for its foundation, A. 
mong the names of the Titans we find Faphet, 

ges or Gog, Cottus, Chut or Cufh, the ſon 
of Ham, The name Titan may come from 
Dodanum, the ſon of Faphet. 

The war of the giants againſt Heaven may 
infinuate the wicked actions of the firſt men 


before the deluge, and thoſe ancient and fa- 


mous giants mentioned by Moſes, who may be 
faid to have declared war againſt God himſelf. 
The ancient Greeks and Phenicians have 
diſguiſed all old hiſtories, by the fictions 
which they have mingled with them, and 
the poets have improved upon them in this ; 
© adorn and gmb;lliſh their poctical com- 
potions, | ö 


companied with an hectick fever, and cauſ- 


T 1 


Father Pexron pretends, that the Titans 
were the ancient Cellæ or Gault. And that 
theſe were the Gomarims, deſcended from 
Gomer, the ſon of Japhet. The firſt of thei 
princes was Acmon; the ſecond D 
very warlike prince, who carried his con- 
queſts from leſſer Aſia as far as Spain; the third 
was Saturn or Chronus, and the fourth Jupiter. 

He. was the firſt of the Titans who attemp= 
ted to take the Diadem upon him, and to 
give form to the empire of the Titans, | 

His fon Tenſat, otherwiſe Mercury, is he 
that after his uncle Drs, that is Pluto, ſettled 
the Titans in the provinces of Europe, and 
eſpecially in Gaul, and gave them laws. 
The empire of the Titans continued about 

09 years the leſſer Aſia, in Greece, in 
taly, and the reſt of Europe. | 

He fixes the. beginning of this monarchy 
about the time of the Patriarch Terab. | 

He derives the name Titan from the Celtich, 
Tit the earth, and Den a man, 9. d. ſons of 
t 

TUT HES, were firſt eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, about the year 786. 5 
| Perſonal TIT HES, thoſe which ate due, 
accruing from the profits of labour, art, trade, 
navigation and indufiry of man. 

Prædial TITHES, are ſuch as ariſe from 
the fruits of the ground, as Corn, Hay, 
Hemp, Fruits, &c. | : 

Mixt TITHES, are ſuch as ariſe from 
beaſts and other animals, fed with the fruit 
of the earth, as cheeſe, wool, lambs, calvess 
ſowls, &c, 

Great TITHES, ate thoſe of 
wood, Sc. * 

Small TITHES, are thoſe of flax, Se. 
which are prædial, and thoſe of wool, milk, 
cheeſe, &c. which are mixt. 

TITUBA'TION (in Afron.) a kind of 
vibration or ſhaking, which the ancients at- 
tributed to the chryſtalline Heaven, to account 
for certain irregularities they obſerved in ſhe 
morion of the planets. 

TIT'VLARY, « perſon inveſted with a 
title, by virtue whereof he holds an office or 
benefice, whether he performs the function 
thereof, or not. | 

TIT'ULARNESS (of titularis, L. and 
neſs) a titular quality. 

T1'TYUS (according to the Poets) a giant, 
who, when TFufiter had defiled his mother 
Elara, for fear of Juno, he put her in a cave 
of the earth till ſhe was delivered of her ſon 
Tityus; but when he became of age, June, 
to revenge herſelf, perſuaded him to raviſh 
Latona, which he attemptiog, Fafrter ſtruek. 
him dead with his thunder bolt; or, as others 
| ſay, Apollo wounded him with his dart, and 
"ſo ſent him to Hell, where he was adjudged. 
to have a vulture feed upon his liver, which 
grew again according as the moon inercaſed. 
This giant is faid alſo to reach over nine a- 
cres of ground, 2 
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"" Po TOAST (teftum of torrere, L.) to make | wards in the habit of the order he profetſes, 


a toaſt of bread ; alſo to propoſe a health, 
1 full of labour, weari- 
me. 

TOIL'SOMNESS (of rinian, Sax.) la- 
bouriouſneſs, &c. | 

To TO (of tollere, L. to take away) in 
law fignifies to defeat or take away, as to 
tel the Entry, is to take away the right of 
Entry. | 
2 TOLUERABLENESS (of tolerabilis, L. 
and neſs) bearableneſs, paſſableneſs, indifte- 
rentneſs, | 

Civil TOLERATION, ſignifies impuni- 
ty, and ſafety in the ſtate, for every ſect 
which does nat maintain any doctrine incon- 
fiſtent with the peace and welfare of the 
ate, 
| Fcel:fiaftical TOLERATION, is an al- 
lowance of opinions, which, not being funda- 
mentals, do not Hinder thoſe who profeſs 
them, from being members of the church. 

TOLL, the ſound of a bell, giving notice 
of a death or funeral. 

TOLL (according to ſome) a liberty as well 
to take, as to be free from Toll; for they 
who are infeoff' d of Toll are cuſtom free. 

To POLL on, to allure, entice, or draw 
with fair words, O. | 
TOM (tombe, F. of tumulus, L. an heap, 
or of 7vuc©-, 2 a ſepulchre. 

Tombs were erected by the ancients as ho- 
norary monuments of the deceaſed, and as 
nn inducement to others to perform glorious 
actions. Theſe tombs were frequent y in 
their own lands, as among the Hebrews, &c, 
or in the great 10ads among the Romans, all 
which abour thecity were adorned with mag- 
nificent and coſtly monuments or ſtructures; 
for it was not their cuſtom to bury in their 
temples, that being reſerved only for the ſer- 
vice of their gods; nor was it the cuſtom of 
Chriſtians to bury in churches, till ſome cen- 
turies after the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, | 

Tombs were frequently ſet off with orna- 

ments, and the-etfigies of the deceaſed in 
ſeveral poſtures and habits, for which ancient- 
ly there were ſettled rules; as, 
Gentlemen who died in battle, and on the 
victorious fide, were repreſented with their 
Helmet on their head, their ſhield oa the 
left, and their ſword on the dexter fide naked, 
and wirh the point upwards, 


Gentlemen who died in battle, on the 


vanquiſhed fide, were repreſented 'on their 
tombs without their coat over their armour, 
with their feet reſting on a dead lion, having 
their hands joined on their breaſt, their vifor 
lifted up, and their ſword in the ſcabbard. 
Thoſe gentlemen, who died. priſoners, were 
repreſented without helmet, ſword, or ſpur. 


A Gentleman that had ſerved a great part 


of his life in the army, and afterwards be- 
came a religious perſon, was repreſented up- 


* 


Y 


| 


and below in compleat armour, 
A Gentleman or Knight who had been 


; vanquiſhed or killed in ſingle combat, Was re- 


preſented in compleat armour, and his battle. 
axe out of his arms, and lying by him, and 
his left arm a-croſs his right. | 

If a Gentleman or Knight had been vic. 
torious, © he was repreſented on his tomb, 
armed on all points, with his right arm a. 
croſs oyer the left, and his battle.axe in his 
arms. 

A Knight or Gentleman that had been 
accuſed of treaſon, murder, or a rape, or of 
having been an incendiary, had no monument, 
but was treated in the vileſt manner; his 
arms being broken, his body dragged on a 
hurdle, and either hung upon a gollows, or 
caſt out to be devoured by the fowls of the 
air, 
The ſon of a general or governor of a 
caſtle, or fortified city, if he. died when the 


place was befieged, tho' he was ever ſo young 


was pourtray'd in compleat armour, wi 
his head reſting on an helmet, inſtead of a 
pillow. h 

Clergymen were repreſented in their ponti- 
fical or ſacerdotal habits. | 
. Kings ang princes, let them die after what 
manner foever, were pourtray'd on their 
tombs in their armour, with their eſcutcheons, 
crown, creſt, ſupporters, and all the other 


| marks of royalty. 


TOMENTITIOUS 2 fromentitius, L.) 
TOMEN'TOUS made of flocks of 
wool. | 

TO'MICE (72uizi, Gr.) the art of caty- 
ing in wood or ivory. 
 TOMOTO!CIA (of 74u®-, a ſection, and 
Tix», Gr. a birth) the cutting a child out 
of the womb, otherwiſe called Seo C2/aris 
and Hyſterotomotocia. 

TONDIVNO (in Architefure) a member, 
a round moulding like a ring, that incircles 
the baſes, cornices, or architrave, vr pillars, 
according to the ſeveral orders, Tal. the ſame 
as Aftragal. 

TONE (ton, F. tenus, L. og, Gr.) 3 
ſtate, frame, or diſpoſition, as the tone of 
the nerves, &c. 

TONE (in Mujick) is a certain degree of 
raiſing a d finking the voice, and is uſually 
defined to be the ſixth part of an octave, {aid 
to be compoſed of five tunes, and two lemi. 
tones. A Tone, or whole note, is alſo divided 
into nine ſmall parts, called comma s; five 
of which are appropriated to the greater ſemi- 
tone, and four to the leſſer. a 
J ſwallow the TONGUE (with Hoſe 
men) is ſaid of a horſe when he turns it down 
his throat, which makes him whecz as 
was ſhort- windet. 

Ad of the TONGUE (wich Horſent") 
is a ſcit of agreeable clacking, or a certam 
ſound made by the rider, Oc. by 1 
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e tongue againſt the roof of his mouth, | TOP!ICK (with Phyſicians that which 
zap rh he would animate the horſe, ſuſtain } is outwardly apply'd de. e patient's body to 
| been him, and make him work well in the ma- cure him. 2 4. 
Vas re- nage- * G . TO'PICA (in Logick) the art of invent- 
battle. TONIC (in Medicine) is apply d to a cer- | ing and managing kinds of argumenta- 
n, and tain motion of the muſcles, wherein the | tions, L. | 
fibres, being extended, continue their exten - TOIPICKS (topica, I. Torind, of rn. 
en vic= fion in ſuch a manner, as that the part | Gr. a place) common places or heads of diſ- 
tomb, ſcems immoveable, though in reality it is in | courſe. | 
arm a- motion. Hue TO pIC (topicus, L. tepique, F. of 
in his " TONIC 5 (tonicus, L. of ven nie, | TOPICK & Toning, Gr.) of or pertain- 
| TO'NICK Gr.) belonging to the | ing to a particular place or common head 
4 been " TOINICAL tone, "FS of a diſcourſe, v 
2, Or of TOOTH'SOME (zozhrume, Sax.) plea- TOPOGRA'PHICK CB, are dravghts | 9 
ument, ſant to the taſte. of ſome ſmall parts of the earth, or of ſome 'x 
T ; his " TOOTH!:OMNESS! ( zozhpomnepre, | particular place, without regard to its rela- * 
| On a Sax. pleaſantneſs to the taſte. tive ſituation; as of London, Amſterdam, Pa- i 
Ws, or To TOP, to put a top on a thing; alſo | is, &c. | 1 
of the to exceed or be higher than. | TOR'CHENESS (with Horſemen) a long 2 
TOP- Mas TS (in a Sbip) are four, the | ſtick with a hole at the end of it, thro' which 
r of a Main- tep- maſt, the Fore-top-maſt, the Miſen- | runs a ſtrap of leather, the two ends of which 
hen the top-maſt, the Sprit ſail top-maſt, which are | being tied together ſerve to ſtraighten and 
youn made faſt and ſettled into the heads of the | cloſely tie up a horſe's noſe, as long as the 
1 vi Main- maſt, Fore-maſt, Miſen-maſt, Bow- | ſtick is ſtayed upon the halter or ſnaffle. 
ad of a ſprit, reſpectively. | TORE (in Archite#.) a thick round 
TOP a farbrard (Sea Phraſe) means hale TO'RUS 5 moulding uſed in the baſe of 
r ponti- up the larboard fide. | columns. WP 
TOP gallant- maſt. ropes, are thoſe ropes TORE 7 (of zznan, Sax. to tear) did 
er what which are uſed in ſtriking the top-maſts of TORN S tear, or was torn, 
n their the main and fore-maſts, TO'REUMA. (Togevka, Gr.) emboli 
toheons, TOPAR/CHY (Toragxia, Gr.) a ſmall | work, L. | 


fate or ſigniory, conſiſting of a few cities TOREUMATOGRAPHT (of reg 
and towns; or a petty county governed by a | and yedpw, Gr.) the deſcription or know- 


jus, I.) toparch. ledge of ancient ſculptures and Baſjo reliews's. 
Aocks of TO'PHET (TD Heb. i. e. a drom) | TORMENT (rourment, F.) any thing that 
| Tophet is ſuppoſed to be the butchery, or ] gives pain. 
of caty- place of flaughter at Jeruſalom. It is faid | They brought unto bim all fick people 
that a conſtant fire uſed to be kept there, | that were taken with divers diſeaſes and tur- 
jon, and for burning the carcaſes and other filthineſs | ments, and he healed them, Matt. 
-hild out that was brought thither from the city. _ 2. Pain, miſery, anguiſh ; 3. penal anguiſh, 
Cæſaria Others think, the name of Tophet is given | torture. | | | 
to the valley of Hinn:m, becauſe of the ſacri- No pris'ners there, inforc'd by zorments, cry ; 
member, fices that were offered there to the god Moloch, But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. 
incircles by beat of drum, which in Hebreto is called {| Ka Sandy's Paraph, 
r pillars, Tepb, ; | | Not ſharp revenge, not hell itſe[f can find 
the ſame It was in this manner that theſe ſacrifices | A fiercer tor ment than a guilty mind, 
were ordered; the ſtatue of Moloch was of | Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 
Gr.) a braſs, hollow within, with its arms extended, | Condemns the wretch, and fill the charge 
tone of and ſtooping a little forward. „ renews. | Dryden. 
They lighted a great fire within the ſtatue, | TORMENTOR. 1. One who torments, 
degree of and another before it. They put upon its arms | one who gives pain. | 
is uſually the child they intended to ſacrifice, which ſoon He called to me for ſuccour, deſiring me 
ave, (aid fell into the fire at the foot of the ſtatue, at leaſt to kill him, to deliver him from thoſs 
wo ſemi- ſending forth cries ; to Rifle the noiſe of theſe | tormentors, Sidney, b. ii, 
ſo divided cries and howlings, they made a great rattling | The commandments of Cod being con. 
a's five of drums, and other inſtruments, that the | formable to right reaſon, man's Judgment 
ter ſemi» ſpectators might not be moved with compaſ- | condemns him when he violates any of them, 
hon, by the clamours of theſe innocent vic- | and ſo the ſinner becomes his own cormentor, 
th Horſe- tims. | | South, | 
s it dow!  TOPIARY (ropiaria, L.) the art of ma- | 2. One who inflits penal tortures. 
2 as if be king arbours, Cc. with trees or twigs, and TORMENTINGNESS, a tormenting 
herbs cut and planted, N25 quality or faculty. | I 
Horſenn) TOPIC (in Rbhetorick) a probable argu- TORINISOL (courneſal, F.) the ſun- 
a certain ment, drown from the ſeveral circumſtances | flower. 8 | oY 
ö * and places of a fact, &c. . " TORPE'DO, a ſea - ſiſn, famed for a re- 
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* npmbneſs, wherewith it is ſaid to 
ike the arm of thoſe. that touch it. 


g G (i Nel) a round. wal of 
ry) a roll of 
cloth bed” eh as . te 
gently ſeen in armories about the heads of 
oors, ſavages, &. "9 
TORREFAG! TION (in Pharmacy) the 
laying of a drug or other thing on a plate of 
meta]. placed over coals, till it becomes pliable 
to the fingers. | ö 
TOR RENT (in a figurative ſenſe) great 
heat, violence of paſſion, a ſwift ſtream of 
eloquence, &c. 
TORRICELLIAN Inftrument (of Tor- 
ricellius, an Ltalian, the inventor of it.) A 
glaſs tube or pip? of about three foot long, 
and a quarter of an inch hore, ſealed or cloſed 
by fire at one end, and quite filled at the 
other with guick-filyer; which unſealed end, 
being ſtopp'd with the finger, is thruſt down 
into ſome quick-filver contained in a veſſel; 
and then the finger being taken away, and 
the tube ſet upright, the quick-filver will run 
out or deſcend till it remains in the tube of 
the height of between twenty eight and thir- 
ty one inches, leaving an empty ſpace in the 
upher pat. In 
The quick - ſilver, being thus ſuſpended or 
Hanged up, will encreaſe or leſſen its height 
in the tube, according as the weather alters 
For dry or wet; and being put into a frame 
with a plate of diviſions, ſhe wing the ſeveral 
degrees, is called a Mercurial Barometer, or 
quick- ſilver weather-glaſs, 3 
TOR RIDNESS (of tor riditas, L.) ſcorch- | 


edneſs, ſcorchingneſs, parchedneſs, parching- 


neſs, drineſs, ; | 
76 TOR'RIFY (torrefacere, L.) to toaſt, 
roaſt, parch, or dry up. e 
TOR SION, a turning, winding, writh- 
ing, or wreſtling, L. 
TOR'/TILE -(tortilis, L.) bent, bowed, 
wreſted, wreathed, wrinkled, 
TOR'TIVE. (tortivus, L.) wrung out, 
ed hard, 15 
TORTINESS (ſpoken of a rope, Fc.) 
ſtraightneſs, tightneſs, by being hard pulled; 
alſo writhineſs, wrinkledneſs. 35 
TORTOISE (Hicroglypb.) was by the an- 
cients repreſented ſwimming on the top of a 
river, ſurrounded with the hot beams of the 
noon- ſun, to fignify a poor wretch fallen 
into the power of a tyrant, from whoſe hands 
he cannot eſcape : for they ſay the ſun beams 
do ſo charm the tortoiſe, that it can ſcarce 
move or change its refidence. They alſo uſed 
It to repreſent ſlcath, becauſe it is of a very lazy 
nature, and flow. it its march. They alſo by 
It repreſented a' man ready and armed againſt 
the defigns of ſuch as would injure him, 
becauſe the tortoiſe is always fortified againſt 
the attemprs of his enemies. 


'TOR'TUQUSNESS (of tortwoſus, L. tur- 


l E F. and neſs) windingneſs, 
i 
TOR/PIDNESS (of torpidus, L.] benumb- 

| grievous pain inflicted on a, criminal or 
| accuſed, to make him confeſs the truth. 
Preparative TORTURE, is ordered to be 


beauxs. 


neſs and unaptneſs to be broken or ditjointei, 


—— 


er the turn 


torment 


fon 


ng in and out. 


TOR'TURE { torture, F.) 


Judicits manentibus, fo that if the accuſed a 
not confeſs, he cannot be condemned to death, 
but only ad omnia citra mortem. 

Definitive TORTURE, is that a con- 
demned criminal is put to, to make him con. 
feſs his accomplices. | 

TO'TALNESS (tetalitas, L.) the whole. 
neſs or whole ſum. 

TOT'TERING (of zealThian, Sax, ) 
ſhaking, ſtaggering, reeling, waving or nod- 
ding to and fro, as tho” ready to fall. 

TO'TUM (with Logicians) i. e. the whole, 
is uſed to fignify ſuch a wwbole as is compoſed 
of ſeveral” parts really diſtinct, whoſe parti 
are termed integral parts, as the apartments 
of a houſe, the precincts of a city, or the 
provinces of a kingdom; and this they diſ- 
tinguiſh from another tobole, which in Latis 
is called Omne, . 

TOUCH (of toucher, F.) the ſenſe of fee! 
ing, is an external ſenſe (dull and inferior in 
reſpect to others; yet it is moſt common, and 
very neceſſary to us:) by means of this ſenſe 
animals receive tangible qualities. That there 
is alſo an interval ſenſe of Touching or Feeling, 
is evident from pains of the cholick, the 
nerves and fibres, which are the organs of the 
ſenſes, being diſperſed on the infide as well az 
the outſide of the body, and therefore the 
veins, arteries, membranes, and their appen - 
dages the coats, partake of this ſenſe, 

TOUCH'INESS, aptneſs to be offendel 
with or angry at. ; 

TOUPEE! 7 a peruke of a particular 

TOUPET make, worn by ſmarts and 


TOUGH'NESS (zohneppe, Sax.) ftrong- 
the oppoſite to brittleneſs, - 

TOUR, a lofty flight. Milton, 

TOURNAMENT, an exerciſe of honout 
formerly practiſed, wherein princes, noble · 
men and gentlemen, afforded ſpeciments a 
their dexterity and courage, in pub!ick places; 
by entring the liſts and encountering all oppo- 
ſers. They were well mounted on horte. 
back, clad in armour, and accoutred with 
lance and ſword, firſt tilted at one another, 
and then drew their ſwords and encountr 
hand to hand, 

Theſe exerciſes being deſigned to make th 
practiſers expert in the art of war, and al 
to entertain the court, the arms were u! 
great meaſure diſabled from Killing the ol 
batants, the points of the lances and ſword 
being broke off, to prevent their doing exe” 
tion; but notwithſtanding this precaution, 


* f a 
frequent miſchicfs happened, upon 1 


| CON» | The Round TOWER, at Copenhagen in | handed down to us from our fe father, e 
n con- Denmath, is not only remarkable for its without being written. * | | 0 
ſtruture, but for its admirable contrivance ; Apoftolical TRADITION (with the Rona 413 T8 
whole. the manner of its aſcent being ſuch, that a | 7s) the unwritten word of God, 'which e 
coach may drive up to the top thereof. deſcended from the apoſtles to vs, thro" a. ee 
Sax, ) The TOWER of Morocco, is repotted to | continual ſubbeſſion of the faithful. . 
r nod - be ſo high that the hills of Axari, 130 miles | Fcclefafiicat TRADITIONS, are certain "ws 
diſtant from it, may be eaſily diſcern'd, and | ſtatutes, ordinances, or regulations concern= ie 
whole, a perſon may ride to the top on horſeback. ing the rites and circumſtances of religion, een 
mpoled The TOWER of Moſcow, is famous for | inſtituted ſince the time of the apoſtles by SFO 
e parts a bell in it, which weighs 176 tuns, tho* 200 | councils, popes, &c. and that have continued 4% 6188 
tments tuns were allow'd for the making of itz It | to the preſent time, thro' a conſtant obſer= 228208 
or the is 24 feet high, the clapper 21 feet long, | varice of the church. Fe We! 
ne) dif- and weighs 7 tuns. "$7 T9 Written TRADITION (with the Roma- Bell Os. 
n Latin TOW'ERS (in Coat Armour) being parts | nifts) that of which there are ſome traces in En 
of cities and caſtles plac'd within walls, may | the ancient fathers and doctors. i 
of feel. repreſent the conſtancy, magnanimity and | Unwwricen TRADITION, is that of ES Ob 
erjor in fity of men Who freely expoſe their | which no ſigns or footſteps are to be fouti® e 
on, and ies for the defence of their country. in any of the fathers which are now extant. ARA 
his ſenſe TOWN, is a place well furniſhed: with TRADITO/RES, traitors, a title given 1 
at there houſes and inhabitants. To conſtitute what | by the primitive Chriſtians to thoſe who de- 6 CAR 
Feeling, may be properly call'd a town, there muſt | livered up their bibles in the time of perſe= 4408 BY 
k, the either have been, or is now a church, and | cution, L. IEA | WEHLEN 2 
5 of the celebration of divine ſervice, ſacraments and TRADU'CIANS, fuch who held that 13 201 
well as burials z and tho* a town may by length of | original fin was tranſmitted from fathers to 85 1M 
fore the time become ſo decay d, as to have no houſes | children, or was communicated by way of Niet 
Ir appen⸗ ſtanding, yet in law it is ſtill a town, - In | generation from the father to the child. e 0 
432.3 ka 
enn 
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does prohibited them, upon the penalty of 


communication. 
* TOURNE' (with French Heralds) is vs'd 
or what we call regardant, i. e. looking 
or behind, | | 
' TOURNING (with Hunters) a term uſed 
pf a roe, going to couple or ingender. 


* TOVZED 7, pulled afour, tailed, | TRADITIONS (in Th:abg) thoſ# laws 5 
TOUZ LED rumpled. doctrines, relations, Cc. Which been Fl. 
N 1 
F * 


Eigland and Wakes there are 8 800 towns or 


To - 


5 "TRACITION, a drawing; L. 


- TRACTRIX (in Geotiatry) a eurve ling, 
called alſo Carenaria, © an 

TRA'DER (06f eratra, Ital. a trade, which 
ico conjectures to have been derived of 
tradendo, L. delivering) a dealer, a tafficker, 
a merchant. 


 TRA/GACANTH (tragacantha, L. of 


offendel thereabouts, every borough is a town, but | Tpdyu dxarfa, Gr. 7, e. goat*s-thorn) gum ; 
5 gvery town is not a borough. | dragon, F. 2% 
N TOWNS-Man, one born in the ſame town. | TRA'/GEDY (tragedia, L. tragedie, F. 
Narts a TOWR (probably of zon, Sax. or Tower, | 7þaywhe, Gr.) a lofty ſort of play, in which 
on account of towers being uſually high built) great perſons are brought on the ſtage: the 
e r blgh or lofty flight. T3. | ſubject matter of it is always troubleſome, 
heine Jo TOWR, to ſoar a left, to fly high ; and the concluſion of it mournful. Tragedy 
Ale. J aim at high things. m ; is in imitatation of one juſt, great, and pro- 
ww _ TOWR'INGNESS, . a lofty ſoaring, high | bable action, not told, but repreſented ; which 
f _ | aim, lofty carriage, havghtinefs, by moving terror and pity, conduces to purge 
$, TOY'ISH, apt or given to toy with, | the paſſions in the minds of men. It is the 
ws greſs, or uſe dalliance, Ce. | | | principal part of dramatick poetry, and the 
of TOY'LET, See Toilet, I fable or deſign is the principal part of tragedy. 
L = Jo TOZE, to pull aſunder, to make ſoft. | In Tragedy, it is not abſolutely neceſſary 
— with TO'ZYNESS, ſoftneſs, like tozed wool. | | that there ſhould be hiſtorical truths; but 
other TRA'BEATED (ergbeatus, L.) having an there muſt always be a verſimility, and at 
18 gw Enablature, viz. a projecture on the top of | the ſame time, to make it wonderful, is one 
yo the wall, which ſupports the timber-work | of the moſt aifficult taſks in poetry. There 


— 
— * 
* 


make tht ef the roof, ; are in it three unities required, v. of action, 
; and all TRABS (with Meteorologifts) an impreſſion | time, and place; which unities have been 
"vere in Q meteor in the air, like a beam, L. | eſtabliſhed by criticks to bring the drama as 
the co TRACE, a ſootſtep, track, or print. near nature as poſſible, 1. Unity of action. 
nd {word n TRA'CED (trace, F.) followed by the | Two actions, that are different and indepen- 
l exetb· ooiſteps, alſo drawn out by lines on paper, | dent, will diſtract the attention and con- 
e Sc. as the draught of an edifice, Sc. » | cernment of the audience, and of conſequence 
which the 2% TRACK (of tracer, F. or trattus, I.) | deſtroy the poet's deſign, which is to move 


do follow the trace, footſteps, or mark, that 


may terror and pity. 2. Unity of time. Mr. 
y thing leaves behind it in paſſing, 


Dryden aſcertains the unity of time to be 
| N twenty 


- 


Pope? 


* 
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twenty four hours: that one act muſt not 
| take up half a day, but the time of every 


act muſt be equally divided. And Ariſlocle 


ſays, that the time of tragedy ought to be 


included in that which the ſun takes to bu: 
Form his career in, or very near it, But 
Dacier ſays, that Ariſtotle meant the courſe 
of the ſun in a day, from his rifing to his 
. ſetting, fourteen or fiteen hours time ; and 
that, he ſays, is too long: and that the 
moſt perfect pieces are thoſe of Sopbocies, 
which require no longer time for the action 
than the repreſentation takes up, which in 
Sopbocles's beſt plays is not above four hours. 
3. Unity of place (in the Drama) Mr. 92 
den ſays, requires that the ſcene ought to be 
the ſame at the end, that it was at the 
beginning of the play, the ſame throughout, 
But this unity is ſeldom obſerved in our 
taking plays. If the poets were confined to 
that, they would want intrigue room. 

TRAGEL'APHUS (Teayiaap®-, of mpa- 
5, a goat, and ZAaqv;, a hart, Gr.) a 
goat- hart or great deer; a certain beaſt found 
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that has a breaſt and ſhaggy hair like a goat, 
but otherwiſe like a ſtag, L. 


2 


ſtructed. 6 

TRAI'TOROUSNESS (of zraditorius, L. 
de traitre, F.) treaſonableneſs, perfidiouſneſs. 

TRAM/MELED (with Horſemen) a horſe 
is ſaid to be ſo, that has. blazes or white 
marks upon the fore and hind-foot on one 
fide, before and behind. 

Croſs TRAMMELED (with as! rex. is 
aid of a horſe that has white marks in two 
of his feet, that ftand croſs-ways like St. 

Andreas croſs, as in the far fore-foot and 
the near hind- foot, or in the near fore-foot 
and the far hind- foot. 

TRAN CHE (in French He- 

T7)... raldry) ſignifies a manner of 

MM counter changing in an eſcut- 

cheon of this form. But, by 

Engliſb heralds, it is thus 

blazoned; he bears. fer pale 


 eunterchang' d, A 
TRAN'GLE (in Heraldry) is the dimi- 
nutive of a ſeſs, and what the Erg/iſh he- 
ralds commonly call a bar, F. 5 
TRANQUIL'LITY (among the Romans) 
a deity adored at Rome, under the name of 
Quiet, and whoſe temple was without the 
city. 
To TRANQUILLIZE (tranguilliſer, F. 


calm. 
TRANQUIL'LOUSNESS (of tranguillus, 
I..) quietneſs, ſtilneſs, calmneſs, | 
FTRANSAC TOR, one that negotiates or 
manages an affair, L. | 
TRANSANIMA'TION, the 


pafling of a 
ſoul tut of one body into aue ther. 


in the foreſts of Bohemia, and elſewhere, ' 


TRAINED (trane, F.) brought up, in- 


Argent and Azure, per Bend \ 


| 


, Iranquiliar, I.] to make quiet, Kill, or 


. TRANSCENDENCR (tranſeendentia, Ly 


 Geometriciant) ate undeterminate quantities, 


TR 


ſurpaſſingneſs, excellence. 
TRANSCENDEN'TAL (of tray cendant 
F.) exceeding, going beyond, fe. | 
TRANSCENDENTAL (in Phyfict) 
ſomething raiſed or elevated above other 
things, or which paſſes and tranſcend; the 
reaſons and circumſtances of other infer; 
beings, ſo as not to be intimately and ec. 
ſentially included under them. 
TRANSCENDENTAL S9uantitics (with 
Schoolmen) are particularly apply d to the con. 
$4527; of the exiſtence, duration or time of 
a being. "gd 
. TRANSCENDENTAL Nuantities (with 
or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed or affixed ty 
any conſtant equation. | 
TRANSCRI BER. ( tranſcriptor, L.) 2 
writer out or copier. 
TRANSEAT (School Term) i. e. let i 
paſs, uſed when they ſuppoſe a propoſition w 
be true without granting it. 
TRANSELEMENTA'TION (with 
Schoolmen) a change of the elements or prin. 
ciples of one body into another. | 
To TRANSFER (transferer, F. tranifmr, 
L.) to cynvey, or make over, from one to 
another. | | 
Was' t not enough you took my crown away, 
But cruel'y you muſt my love bet:ay ? 
I was well pleas'd to have transferr'd my 


knight, | 
And better chang'd your claim of lawlef 
might. Dryden, 


" The king, 
Who from himſelf all envy would remore, 
Left both to be determin'd by the Laws, 
And to the Grecian chief transferr'd the 

._ canle., - Dryden. 

This was one perverſe effect of their fitting 
at eaſe under their vines and fig-trees, that 
they forget from whence that eaſe came, 
and fransferred all the honour of it upon 
themſelves. © Atterbury's Sermons. 
Your ſacred and religiuus monarchs own, 
When firſt they merit; then aſcend the throne; 
But tyrants dread you, left your juſt decree 
Transfer the power, and ſet the people free. 

| | Prior, 
By reading we learn not only the action 
and the ſentiments of diſtant nations, but 
transfer to ourſelves the knowledge and in- 
provements of the moſt learned men. 

: ait, 

© TRANSFUL'GID (cransfulgidus, L. ) fir. 
ing through. 

TRAN'SIENTNESS (of tranjens, l. 
and zeſs) a tranſient or fleeting nature or qui 
lity, ſhortneſs of continuance. 

TRANSIRE, to go or pals over, 4 xr 
uſed in the ſtatutes for a warrant or let paß. 

TRANSITIVE (tranſitivus, L.) an ef 


thet given by Gra#marians to ſuch 4 


| 


entrance 
pores of 

| TRA] 
L.) brea 
aſpirat 

. TRA 

in Nara 
ent of 
Plant the 


Wile fron 


TR 
iy an action which paſſes from the doer 
payer” the ſufferer, or the ſubje& that 


„ 15 


An receives its ; : 

P TRAINSITIVENESS (of tranſitivus, L. 

ut) and neſs) tranſientneſs, or a tranſitive nature. 
er 


TRANSLATION of Light and Nature 
(with Afrologers) a phraſe uſed when a light 
planet ſeparates from one that is more weigh · 
ty, and perfectly joins another that is more 
weighty 3 as ſuppoſe Saturn to be in 20 


ds the 
nferior 
ind ef. 


2 degrees of Aries, Mars in 15 degrees of 
2 Aries, and Mercury in 16 degrees of the ſame 
1 ſign; here Mercury, being a light planet, 
; (with ſeparates from Mars, and tranſlates his virtue 
* to Saturn. 
. TRANSLA'TOR, one that turns out of 
one language into another, or removes out of 

LY. ene place into another; alſo a new vamper 

5 of old ſhoes, Ge. 

Jet i TRANSLU'CIDNESS (of tranſlucidus, 
ien 150 — quality of permitting light to ſhine 

rough. 
N (with TRANSME ABLE (tranſmeabilis, L.) that 
of prin may be paſſed through. 

1 TRANSMISSION (in Opricks, &c.) is 
ramen the act of a tranſparent body, paſſing the 
yu rays of light thro” its ſubſtance, or ſuffering 

h them to paſs. . 

n away; TRANSMIS'SIBLE, that is capable of 
, being conveyed. 

— * my To TRANSMOG'/RAPHIZE, to tranſ- 

form or metamorphoſe. | 

faules TRANSMONTANE ( tranſmontanus, 
Dryden, L.) dwelling or growing beyend the moun- 
-move, TRANSMU'TABLENESS (of trans and 
—_ mutabilis, L.) capableneſs of being changed, 
u the TRANSPARENT Bodies (with Philoſo- 

Dryden, bers) or diaphanous bodies, are ſuch whoſe 
cir Utting Pores are all right, and nearly perpendicular 
ees, that to the plane of their ſurface, ſo as to let the 
iſe came, ys of light paſs freely thro' them, without 
F it un being refrafted ; whereas the pores of opa- 

ous bodies are in a crooked oblique poſition, 
own, Ml by which mens the beams of light cannot 
he throne; paſs freely thro* them, but are variouſly re- 
decree fracted and loſt. | 
ple free, To TRANSPE'CIATE (of trans and ſpe- 

Prior. K&D L.) to change from one ſpecies to ano- 
he ation cher. 
tions, but TRANSPIERICED (eranſperce, F.) bored 
e and in- rough. 
en. TRANSpIRATTIoN, the inſenfible paſ- 

Waits, se of excrementitious matter thro' the pores 
1, L.) tir if of the ſkin; alſo ſome authors uſe it for the 

e trance of the air, vapours, Cc. thro' the 
„en, Lore of the ſkin into the body. 
ure 0: qu. TRANSPIURING (of trans and ſpirans, 
. breathing thro', exhaling vapours; alſo 
er, od rranſpiration. p 
r let pb. . TRANSPLANTATION 5% @ Magnet 
＋ an ei- in Natura! Magick) is by mixing the excre 
> verbs, *iY 4 of a patient up with earth, to tranſ. 

Fl Ab the diſeaſe into a vegetable, which ſhall 


| 


. 


T R 
er by inclofing the paring of the nails of 3 
gouty perſon in an augre-hole made in an 
oak, &c, 

TRANSPLANTATION 4 Approxima «= 
tron (in Natural Magick) which is more pro- 
perly called Approximation, is when a whitlow 
is upon a finger, and cured by rubbing a cat's 
ear, which it ſuppoſed to receive the pain, 

TRANSPOSI'TION of Equations (with 
Algebraiſts) is the putting over any quanti 
to the other fide of the ſign of equality, with 
a contrary ſign to what it had before; thus, 
ſuppoſe a— 20 bo, then a = to 60 — 20, 
1. e. 40. 
-TRANSUBSTAN”'TIATED (of trans 
and ſubſiantia, L. or q. tranſire in ſubſtantiam) 
changed or paſled into another ſubſtance, 

TRANSVERS'E Axis (in Conick Sectiont) 
is a third proportional to the line called A- 


ſciſſa, and any ordinate of a Parabola. 


wie from a ſeed ſown in the ſame compoſt, 


TRANSUMP!TIO (with Schoolmen) a ſyl- 
logiſm by conceſſion or agreement, uſed where 
a queſtion propoſed is transferred to another, 
with this condition, that the proof of this 
latter ſhall be admitted for a proof of the for- 
mer, L, 8 

TRANSUMPYTION, a taking from one 
to another, 

TRANSUMP!TIVE (tranſumptivus, L.) 
taking from one. to another. 

TRAPEZOVD (with Geo- 
metricians) an irregular figure, 
that has all its four ſides and 
aagles unequal, and no fides 
parallel, | 

TRAPE/ZIUM (Tea rigior, 8 ua - 
drilateral or ſquare figure, whoſe four ſides 
and angels are not equal, but two of its ſides 
are parallel. * | 

TRAVA'DO, a hurricane or impetuous 
and fudden wind, which is frequent in the 
Atlantick ocean, between Braſil and Africa, 
and about the Cafe of Good Hope, which 
turns all things topſy turvy; before theſs 
Tra vadoes begin there is a very great calm, 
and a ſmall cloud appears, called by ſailors 
an ox's eye, over one of the peaks of the 
promontory, which ſoon deſcending lower, 
covers the whole ſummit : upon the ſight of 
which the mariners immediately fall to furl- 
ing their ſails, and get as far as they can 


| from the ſhoar, to avoid the fury of it; for 


on a ſudden, a violent and terrible wind ruſhes 
from the top of the mountains, and deſtroys 
all ſhips within its reach. | 
TRAVALLY 2 (of reveiller, F. to a- 
TRAVELLY S wake) a beat of drum 
in the morning, that ſummons the ſoldiers 
from their beds, 
TRAVEE! (in Arcbitect.) a bay of joiſts, 
the ſpace between two beams, L 
TRAV'ERSE (traverſus, L, traverſe, F.] 
a-croſs, a-thwart. | 


To TRAVERSE (in Joinery) a term uſed 
4 H | for 


5a 


70 art 3 | 


ws 0 


© trenches, and run almoſt para'le] with the 


ing, or any other operation. | 


TR 


for plaining a board, or the like, croſs the | 


Brain. | 


TRAVERSE (in Navigation) is the varia» 
tion or alteration of the ſhip's courſe, upon 
the ſhifting of the winds, &c. 

TRAVERSE (in Horſemanſbip) a horſe 
3s ſaid to traverſe, when he cuts his tread 
croſs-wiſe, throwing his croupe to one fide, 
and his head to another, 4, 

| TRAVER'SE (in Heral.) is 
a partition of an eſcutcheon in 
the figure annexed, call'd Parted 

Pale Traverſe. 

To TRAVERSE (in Law) 
fignifies to oppoſe, overthrow or quaſh ; to 
deny any part of the matter one is charged 
with; to put the proof of it upon the plain- 


4 TRAVERSE (in Carpentry) a piece of 


wood or iron placed tranſverſly, to ſtrengthen [ 


and fortify another . a 
TRAVERSES (in Fortiß cation) are lines 
which return back from the ends of the 


place attacked, called alſo Caudee 2. | 
TRAVERSE in a wet Foſs (in Fort:fica- 
tion) is made by throwing into the foſs, over 
againſt the place where the miner is to be put, 
to the foot of the wall, abundance of ſauciſ- 
ſons, joiſts, and other pieces of wood, with 
faſcines, ſtanes, earth, and all other things 
that can help to fill up the foſs, and be capa- 
ble of carrying a gallery for ſuch as uſe it. 
TRAVERSE (in Fortifi cation) a name 
iven to a wall of earth, or ſtone, croſs a 
work which is commanded, to cover the 
men; as at Coeborn's work at Namure, which 
lies on the fide of a high ground, and is open 
to the other fide of the Sambre, there are 
two high traverſes croſs the work, one be- 
hind another, * 
FTRAVICE, a ſmall incloſure or oblong 
quadrangle, conſiſting of four pillars or poſts, 
kept together by croſs poles, for keeping in, 
and holding unruly horſes in the time of ſhoe- 


TRAU'MA (Teaopea, Gr.) a wound. 

- TRAUMATVICA (Tpavpualixa, of Teay- 
fanliQom, Ge.) decoctions and potions proper 
for fetching the ſerous and ſharp humours out 
of the body, and by that means to thin the 
blood, ſo that it may be the more eafily 
brought to the wounded, broken, or bruiſed 
patts ; alſo herbs or drugs proper for the curing 
of wounds, called Yulneraries, 
TRAY L-Baſton ( prob. ſo called of 
TRYAL-Baſtion & trailler, to draw, and 
Baſl ian, a ſtaff, F. becauſe they had a ſtaff 
delivered to them as a badge of their office) 
as juſtices of Tray! Baſſon were judges im- 
powered by king £dzward I. to make inquiſi- 
tion thro' the realm upon all officers ; as 
ſherifts, mayors, eſcheators, Cc. touching 
extortion, bribery z_ and intruſion into other 
men's lands; as alſo upon barretors, breakers 


— 


1 
TREADHIN , a term uſed for the footing 
or tract of a boar. TRIP 
TREAD'LES (of Sheep) their 
ordure. * Ft * 
TREADLES (of a Weaver's Los 
what they move with their feet. 7. 
TREA'/SON ABLENESS (of trabiſon and 
neſs) diſloyalty, treacherouſneſs, either by 
imagination, word or deed ; as compaſling or 
imagining the death of the king, &c, levying 
war againſt him, adhering to his enemies 
coining falſe money, — the king's 
privy ſeal, all which are high treaſon. 
TREASURER (of Collegiate Churches) 2 
dignitary who anciently had the charge of the 
veſtments, plate, jewels, reliques, and other 


| treaſure belonging to ſuch churches. 


TREAS'URERSHIP, the office or dig- 


nity of a treaſurer. 


Lords of the TREASURY, certain perſons 
of - honour appointed as commiſſioner to ex- 
ecute the office of treaſurer of England, when 
it is not committed to a fingle perſon, 

TREAT (prob. of tractus, of trabere, 
TREATE L.) fignifying taken cut, 
or withdraw, as the juror was challenged, 
becauſe he could not diſpend 401. and there- 
fore he was Treate, 
| TREES, are diſtinguiſhed into, 
1. Bacciferous, i, e. ſuch as bear berries, 
2. Coniferous, or ſuch as bear a ſquamoſe or 
ſcaly fruit, of a kind of conical figure, and 
of a woody and hard ſubſtance, in which are 

many ſeeds. 3. Lanigerous ones, or ſuch as 
bear a woolly, downy ſubſtance, ſuch as bear 
their ſeeds (having an imperie& flower) in 
leafy membranes or caſes, 4. Pomuferous ones, 
as apples. 5. Nuciferous, i. e. ſuch as bear 
nuts. 6. Pruniferous ones, whoſe fruit is pret- 
ty large and ſott, with a ſtone in the middle, 

Dwarf-TREES, ſuch as are kept low, 
not being ſuffered to be above half a foot in 
ſtem. 

Wail-TREES, are ſuch whoſe branches 
are ſpread on each fide and nailed againſt walls, 

TREES (in a Ship) are timbers of ſeveral 
ſorts. 

Cheſs-TREES, are the timbers on each 
ſide of the ſhip, for the main tack to run thro 
and hale it down. 


Croſs-TREES, are pieces of timber bolted 


and let into one another a-croſs at the head 
of the maſt, the uſe of which is to keep the 
topmaſts up. 

Treſjel-TREES, are thoſe timbers of the 
croſs-trees that ſland along ſhips or fore and 
aft at the top of the maſt. 
| Waſte-TREES, are thoſe timbers of the 
ſhip that lie in the waſte, 

TREFFLE! (in Heraldry) as a Croſs-Treſf 
is à croſs whoſe arms end in m 
three ſemi- circles, each repre · | 
ſenting the three-leaved graſs 
or trefoil, This is by ſome 
called St, Lazarus's Croſs, See 


of the peace, and other offenders, 


; the figure, 


defend 
verſe t 
and ave 

TRI 


Nor th 


m 
But fo! 
Now lo 
He plu; 


TRI 


treccia, 


: *, - 
* 


k REMOILs (in Heraldry) called in French, 

Treffles, are frequently borne 
in coat armour, and repreſent 
three-leaved graſs, and are ac- 
counted next to the Fleur-de- 
I, or lilies. See the figure. 
To TREL'LIS (treilliſer, F.) to furniſh 
with a trellis, f. g. a ſort of lattice-grate or 
wooden frame for ſupporting wall - trees. 

TREMEBUN D (zremebundus, L.) fearful, 
trembling much. 

TREMOR, a diſeaſe nearly a-kin to a 
convulſion, being partly convulſive and partly 
natural. | 

TRENCH'ING {tranchont, F. of tran- 
cher, F. to cut) a digging or cutting a ditch 
or trench in the earth. : 

TREP!IDNESS (erepiditas, L.) trepidity, 
fearfulneſs, . | 

TREP'IGNER (in Horſemanſhip) a word 
importing the action of a horſe, who beats 
the duſt with his fore feet in managing, with- 
out embracing the volt; who makes his mo- 
tions and time ſhort and near the ground, 


without being put upon his haunches, F. 


General TRES/PASS, is where force or 
violence is uſed, otherwiſe called Treſpaſs vi 
& armis, 

Special TRESPASS, one done without 
force, called alſo Treſpaſs upon the Caſe. 


Local TRESPASS (in Law) is that which 


is ſo annexed to the place certain, that if the 
defendant join iſſue upon the place, and tra- 
verſe the place mentioned in the declaration 
and aver it, it is enough to defeat the action. 
TRESSED (ereſe, F.) knotted or curled. 
Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me 
mourn, 
But for the lad, whom long I lov'd ſo dear, 
Now loves a laſs, that al! bis-love doth ſcorn, 
He plunged in pain his treſſed locks doth tear, 
Spenſer, 
TRESSES, without a ſingular (tree, F. 
treccia, Ital.) a knot or curl of hair, 
Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day 
to night, | 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your cryſtal tre/cs in the ſky. 
Shakeſpear, 
Her ſwelling breaſt 
Naked, met his under the flowing gold 
Of her looſe treſſes hid. Milton. 
Adam had wove 
Of choiceſt flo'rs a garland to adorn 
Her treſſes, and her rural labours crown. 
. Milton. 
Fair treſſes man's imperial race enſnare, 
And beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. 
Pope. 
Then ceaſe, bright nymph ! to mourn the 
raviſh'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! 
Not all the treſſes that fair hair can boaſt, 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you Joſt, 
F Pope, 


F 


| 


1 
P 


| is alſo often double, and ſome- 


angles reſpec- x . 
tively equal to 8 F 
one another: 
As if the angle 
A be equal to A D | 


| D, the angle 


L.) a triangular form. 


TR 
 TRES'SURE (in Heraldry) is the dim 
tive of an Ori, and is uſually pa 
accounted to be only one half 


of it, and is commonly borne 
Flory and Counterflory, and it 


inu- 


times treble, | 

Tranſitory TRESPASS (in Law) is that 
which cannot be defeated by the defendant's 
traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is not 
material, 4 

TRVAL (prob. of zentare, L. tenter, F.) 
an eſſay, experiment, or endeavour 3 alſo x 
temptation, 

TRIAL (in Law) the examination of cauſes 
criminal or civil before a proper judge, of 
which there are three ſorts; as matters of 
fact are to be tryed by jurors, matters of lau 
by the judges, and matters of record by the 
record itſelf, 

\ TRIAN'GLE (triangulum, L. 
un triangle, F.) a figure that has 
three angles, and as many ſides, 
and is either plain or ſpherical. | 

A plain TRIANGLE, is one that is con- 
tained under three right lines. 

A ſpherical TRIANGLE, is a triangle that 
is contained under three arches of a great 
circle or ſphere, 
A Right-angled TRIANGLE, is one 
which has one right angle. 

An Acute- angled TRIANGLE, is one that 
has all its angles acute. 

An Obtuſe angled TRIANGLE, is 
that has one obtule angle. * 

An Oblique-angled TRIANGLE, is a tri- 
angle that is not right angled. 

Equilateral TRIANGLE, is one, all 
whoſe ſides are equal. | 

Iſojceles TRIANGLE 

Equilegged TRIANGLE 7 
only two legs or ſides equal. 

Scalenus TRIANGLE, one that has not 
two ſides equal. 

TRIAN'GULAR Compaſſes, an inſtrument 
with three legs or feet, to take off any tri- 
angle at once, uſed on maps, globes, Cc. 


Sinilar TRIAN'GLES, are ſuch as have 
all their three 
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a triangle 
that has 


C equal to E, and the angle B equal to F, 

then is the triangle A, B, C fimilar or like 

to D, F, E: ; 
TRIAN/GULARNESS (of triangularitat, 


TRIAS Harmonica (in Muſick) a com- 
pound of three radical ſounds heard all together, 
of which two are a fifth, and a third above 
the other, which is a fundamental. 


| 


TRIA'RII (among the Romans) ane of the 
BY 4 H 2 four 


* 


ſheriffs, mayors, eſcheators, Qc. touching 


grain. 5 , | N 
TRAVERSE (in RON] is the varia- 


TR 


for plaining a board, or the like, croſe the p 


tion or alteration of the ſhip's courſe, upon 
the ſhifting of the winds, &c. | 
TRAVERSE (in Horſemanſhip) a horſe | 
3s ſaid to traverſe, when he cuts his tread 
croſs-wiſe, throwing his croupe to one fide, 
and his head to another. a 
[ TRAVERSE (in Heral.) is 
a partition of an eſcutcheon in 
the figure annexed, call'd Parted 
Pale Traverſe. 5 
To TRAVERSE (in Law) 
fignifies to oppoſe, overthrow or quaſh ; to | 
deny any part of the matter one is charged 
with; to put the proof of it upon the plain- | 


A TRAVERSE (in Carpentry) a piece of 


wood or iron placed tranſverſly, to ſtrengthen [ 


and fortify another. 

TRAVERSES (in Fortification) are lines 
which return back from the ends of the | 
trenches, and run almoſt para'le] with the 
place attacked, called alſo Coudee*s. | 

TRAVERSE in a wet Foſs (in Fortifica- 
tion) is made by throwing into the foſs, over 
againſt the place where the miner is to be put, 
to the foot of the wall, abundance of ſauciſ- 


ſons, joiſts, and other pieces of wood, with“ 


faſcines, ſtanes, earth, and all other things 
that can help to fill up the foſs, and be capa - 
ble of carrying a gallery for ſuch as uſe it. 

TRAVERSE (in Fortification) a name 
given to a wall of earth, or ſtone, croſs a 
work which is commanded, to cover the 
men; as at Coebern's work at Namure, which 
lies on the fide of a high ground, and is open 
to the other fide of the Sambre, there are 
two high traverſes croſs the work, one be- 
hind another, * 

TRAVICE, à ſmall incloſure or oblong 
quadrangle, conſiſting of four pillars or poſts, 
kept together by croſs poles, for keeping in, 
and holding unruly horſes in the time of ſhoe- 
ing, or any other operation. 

TRAU'MA (as 


| 


| 


Aa, Gr.) a wound. 
- TRAUMATVICA (Tpavpalixza, of Teay- 
alis, os} decoctions and potions proper 
for fetching the ſerous and ſharp. humours out 
of the body, and by that means to thin the 
blood, ſo that it may be the more caſily 
brought to the wounded, broken, or bruiſed 
patts ; alſo herbs or drugs proper for the curing 
of wounds, called Yulneraries., 

TRAY L-Baſton ( prob. ſo called of 

TRYAL-Baſftion & trailler, to draw, and 
Baſlian, a ſtaff, F. becaule they had a ſtaff 
delivered to them as a badge of their office) 
as juſtices of Tray! Baſſon were judges im- 
powered by king £dzvard I. to make inquiſi= 
tion thro' the realm upon all officers ; as 


extortion, bribery z and intruſion into other 
men's lands; as alſo upon barretors, breakers 
of the peace, and other offenders | 


wh & 

TREADING, a term uſed for the footing 
or tract of a boar. þ | : 
TREAD'LES (of Sheep) thei 

ordure. 4 . 

TREADLES (of a Weaver's Loo 
what they move with their feet. * 

TREA'/SON ABLENESS (of trabiſon and 
neſs) diſloyalty, treacheroufneſa, eit her by 
imagination, word or deed ; as compaſſing or 
imagining the death of the king, &c, levyin 
war againſt him, adhering to his enemies 
coining falſe money, counterfeiting the king 
privy ſeal, all which are high treaſon. 

TREASURER (of Collegiate Churcher) 2 
dignitary who anciently had the charge of the 
veſtments, plate, jewels, reliques, and other 
treaſure belonging to ſuch churches. 

" TREAS'URERSHIP, the office or dig. 
nity of a treaſurer. | 

Lords of the TREASURY, certain perſons 
of - honour appointed as commiſſioner; to ex. 
ecute the office of treaſurer of England, when 
it is not committed to a fingle perſon, 

TREAT (prob. of traFus, of trabere, 

TREATE L.) fignifying taken out, 
or withdraw, as the juror was challenged, 
becauſe he could not diſpend 40 J. aud there- 
fore he was Treate, | 
TREES, are diſtinguiſhed into, 

Is Bacciferous, i. e. ſuch as bear bertics, 
2. Coniferous, or ſuch as bear a ſquamoſe or 
ſcaly fruit, of a kind of conical figure, and 
of a woody and hard ſubſtance, in which are 
many ſeeds. 3. Lanigerous ones, or ſuch as 
bear a woolly, downy ſubſtance, ſuch as bear 
their ſeeds (having an imperie& flower) in 
leafy membranes or caſes, 4. Pomiferous ones, 
as apples. 5. Nuciferous, i. e. ſuch as beer 
nuts. 6. Pruniferous ones, whoſe fruit is pret- 
ty large and ſott, with a ſtone in the middle, 

Dwarf-TREES, ſuch as are kept low, 
not being ſuffered to be above half a foot in 
ſtem, 

Wail-TREES, are ſuch whoſe branches 
are ſpread on each fide and nailed againſt walls, 

TREES (in a Ship) are timbers of ſeveral 
ſorts. ; 

Cbeſi-TREES, are the timbers on each 
ſide of the ſhip, for the main tack to run tho 
and hale it down. | 

Croſs- TREES, are pieces of timber bolted 
and let into one another a-croſs at the head 
of the maſt, the uſe of which is to keep the 
topmaſts up. 

Trefſel-TREES, are thoſe timbers of the 
croſs-trees that ſtand along ſhips or fore ard 
aft at the top of the maſt. 

Waſte-TREES, are thoſe timbers of th: 
ſhip that lie in the waſte, 

TREFFLE! (in Heraldry) as a Croſs-Triſfts 
is a croſs whoſe arms end in "© 
three ſemi-circles, each repre- 
ſenting the three-leaved graſs 
or trefoil, This is by ſome 
called St, Lazaru's Croſs, See 
the figur C. 
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7 TREIFOIES (in Heraldry) called in French, | TRES'SURE (in Her is the diminiz« mo 
t | 1 22 . borne | tive of an Orle, and is kr , | 
8 ot in coat armour, and repreſent | accounted to be only one half mel 
three-leaved graſs, and are ac- of it, and is commonly borne N 
) are counted next to the Fleur- de- Flory and Counterflory, and it Al 
V, or lilies. See the figure. | is alſo often double, and ſome- 9 
1 and To TRELLLIS (treilliſer, F.) to furniſh times treble. N 
er by with a trellis, 1. f. a ſort of lattice · grate or Tranſitory TRESPASS (in Law) is that „ 
ng or wooden frame for ſupporting wall-trees, | which cannot be defeated by the defendant's 1 
vying TREMIEBUND (tremebundus, L.) fearful, | traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is not RY# 1M 
2mies, trembling much, material, - 19: 
cing's TRE/MOR, a diſeaſe nearly a-kin toa | TRVAL (prob. of tentare, L.. tenter, F.) hl of 
convulſion, being partly con vulſive and partly | an eſſay, experiment, or endeayour 3 alſo x e 
bet) 4 natural. temptation, ; 5 "A if 1 
of the TRENCH'ING {tranchont, F. of tran- | TRIAL (in Law) the examination of cauſes e 
other cher, F. to cut) a digging or cutting a ditch criminal or civil before a proper judge, of MYCN 
or trench in the earth, which there are three ſorts; as matters of WP 
or dig TREP!IDNESS (erepiditas, L.) trepidity, | fact are to be tryed by jurors, matters of law n 
fearfulneſs, . | by the judges, and matters of record by the 1 
perſons TREP'IGNER (in Horſemanſhip) a word | record itſelf, API 
to ex- importing the action of a horſe, who beats | TRIAN'GLE (triangulum, L. 4:28 
when the duſt with his fore feet in managing, with- un triangle, F.) a figure that has 40 
out embracing the volt; who makes his mo- three ang les, and as many ſides, 447/48 
rabere, tions and time ſhort and near the ground, | and is either plain or ſpherical. Cf 
a out, without being put upon his haunches, F. A Plain TRIANGLE, is one that is con- F318 6] 
lenged, ' General TRES/PASS, is whete force or | tained under three right lines, eg 
there violence is uſed, otherwiſe called Treſpaſs vi | A ſpherical TRIANGLE, is a triangle that FO 10k 
& armis, is contained under three arches of a great L344 
Special TRESPASS, one done without | circle or ſphere, | 3%, 
berries, force, called alſo Treſpaſs upon the Caſe. A Right-angled TRIANGLE, is one ' BET 
noſe or Loca! TRESPASS (in Law) is that which | which has one right angle. WY: 909 
re, and is ſo annexed to the place certain, that if the An Acute-argled TRIANGLE, is one that 1 34 
* defendant join iſſue upon the place, and tra- has all its angles acute. 2 b 
ſach as verſe the place mentioned in the declaration An Obtuſe angled TRIANGLE, is one 1 7 q F 
as bear and aver it, it is enough to defeat the action. that has one obtuſe angle. 43 4 15 
ver) in IRESSED (ereſe, F.) knotted or curled, An Obligue-angl:d TRIANGLE, is a tri- | 1. 
45 ones, Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me angle that is not right angled, wank tid 
as beer mourn, Equilateral TRIANGLE, is one, all WY 
is pret- But for the lad, whom long I lov'd ſo dear, whoſe ſides are equal. 8 4440 
niddle. Now loves a laſs, that all his love doth ſcorn, | Haſcetes TRIANGLE a triangle WT. K 
pt lou, He plunged in pain his treſed locks doth tear, Equilegged TRIANGLE that has 15 
foot in Spenſer. | only two legs or ſides equal. | WY | 
TRESSES, without a ſingular (7%, F, | Sate TRIANGLE, one that has not At 8 
ranches treccia, Ital.) a knot or curl of hair. | two fides equal. e 
{ walls, Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day . TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, an inſtrument 1 0 
F ſeveral to night, _ _—_ Jegs — ro 9 _ * tri- 100 | 4 4 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates 88 » uied on maps, globes, &c. e 
on each Brandiſh wr cryſtal frefſes in the ſky, ? | Similar TRIAN'GLES, are ſuch as have wil 
hro | all their three | 
825 Ebateſpears | ples reſpec 
Her ſwelling breaſt 5 F 
er bolted : ; tively equal to 
4 Naked, met his under the flowing gold ne another x 
the he Of her looſe treſſes hid. Milton, | As if the angl 
keep the Adam had wove | CN. A D 
i A be equal to 
Of choiceſt flow ts a garland to adorn 
's of the Her treſſes, and h | labou | D, the angle 
fore and Ni, and her rura rs crown. [C equal to E, and the angle B equal to F, 
. TY Milton. | then is the triangle A, B, C ſimilar or like 
-g of the Fair rreſſes man's imperial race enſnare, to D, F, E. 
And beauty dra ws us with a ſingle hair, TRIAN'/GULARNESS (of triangularitas, 
Pepe. L.) a triangular form. | 
Then ceaſe, bright nymph ! to mourn the TRIYAS Harmonica (in Mufick) a com- 
raviſh'd hair, pound of three radical ſounds heard all together, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere! | of which two are a fifth, and a third above 
Not all the treſſes that fair hair can boaſt, the other, which is a fundamental. £1 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you Joſt. TRIA'RII (among the Romans) ane of the 
Pope, | | 4 H 2 four 
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four orders of ſoldiers, who were poſted in, The Airy TRIGON (in APre!.) the airy 
"the rear of the army, and were to aſſiſt in | triplicity, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius, be- blue + 
the time of danger. | I holding one another in a trine aſpect. TR 
TRIBUNE (tribunus, L.) two great of- | The Earthy TRIGON (in Afrol,) the N 
ficers among the Roman; the firſt of the | earthy triplicity, Taurus, Virgo, and Capri. which 
ple, whoſe buſineſs was to defend their | cornus, beholding one another in a trine to fit + 
iberties 3 the other of the ſoldiers, who was | aſpe&, ſome 
to ſee them well armed and ordered. Fiery TRIGON (with Afro!.) the fiery which 
TRVBUNESHIP, the office or dignity | triplicity, Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius, be. and t. 
of a tribune. . holding one another in a trine aſpect. Other; 
TRIB'UTARINESS (of tribu/arius, L.] The Watry TRIGON (with Afro.) the filled y 
tributaire, F.) the condition or ftate of thoſe | watery triplicity, Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſcer, prophe 
that pay tribute. | beholding one another in a trine aſpect. that it 
TRICAP'SULAR (in Botan. Writ.) di- | TRIGONOCRA'TORIES (of . feet, i: 
vided into three partitions, as in Hypericum or | and dre, Gr.) dominion or power) a ſelf wt 
St. Fobn's Wort, L. name of the planets, on account of their be- moſt « 
ICK/ING (of tricherie, F.) cheating, | ing lords or governors of trigons, as Saturn that it 
beguiling, Cc. by craft, wiles, &c. and Mer of the airy trigon, Yenut and upon v 
TRICKI'SH, guileful, crafty, wily. the Moon of the earthy, the Sun and Jupiter Scoliaft 
TRICOC'COUS {(rTpixoxx©-, of le, | of the fiery, and Mars of the watery. legs of 
three, and x5xx©-, Gr. a grain) ſpoken off TRIGONOMET'RICAL (of 1g/yay0,, the tru 
the fruits of plants, containing three grains | a triangle, and panleineg, Gr. of meaſure) of tim 
or kernels, ; of, or belonging to trigonometry. ſame 7 
TRICOR'PORATE 7 (tricorpor, L.) that! Plain TRIGONOM'ETRY, treats of rec- was of 
TRICOR/POROUS { hath three bodies, | tilinear triangles, and teaches from three of the 
TRIDE (with Horſemen) ſhort and ſwift. | given parts of a plain triangle to find the married 
TRIDE-Pace, is a going of ſhort and thick | reſt. to have 
motions, tho? united and uneaſy, Spherical TRIGONOMETRY, is an art other y 
TRIDE-Career, a faſt gallop that has its | that teaches from three given parts of a the foll 
times and motions ſhort and nimble. ſpherical triangle to find the reſt, Miletus 
To work TRIDE (jn Horſemanſbip) upon TRIL'LION Z (in Aritb.) the number ſome pe 
volts, is to mark his time with his haunches | TRIL'TON of a billion of billions, the wat 
| ſhort and ready. TRILU'MINAR ( triluminaris, L.) on whi 
— TRIDENT (fo called by Sir Iſaac Newton) TRILU'MINOUS 5 having three lights. tween 
1 that kind of Parabola, by which Des Cartes] To TRIM a Piece (in Carpentry, &c.) ſig- who at 
4 conſtructed equations of fix dimenſions. This | nifies to fit a piece into other work. of Apo, 
þ figure hath four infinite legs, two of which TRIM, neat in clothes, ſpruce, fine. this anſ 
[ are hyperbolical, tending contrary ways, but [ TRIM/MER, one who carries it fair with wiſeſt. 
j placed about an aſymptote, and the other two | two parties; alſo a ſetter off; alſo a ſhaver. that the 
are parabolical and converging, and which, | TRIM/MING, ſhaving the beard; alſo It was p 
with the other two, form the figure of the | carrying it fair between two parties; alſo laces, which t 
| trident. fringes, Cc. the ornaments of garments, ſent it t 
| ' TRIDENTIF'/EROUS ( eridentifer, L.)] TRIMORION 7 (Tge5giov, Gr.) the tain of a 
' that bear a trident. TRIMZE'/RION I joining together of TRII 
TRIETER'ICA (Lg , Gr.) certain | three figns that are very near one another, at the u 
1! feaſts of Bacchus obſerved every third year. | whereby a ſquare aſpect is made to the Oxford, 
7 TRIFEROUS (trifer, L.) bearing fruit | Aphcta or giver of life in the figure, which, TRII 
* three times a year. when it comes to direction, is imagined com · TRIE 
f TRIF'LING (ſome derive it of ?riecare, | monly to cut off the thread of life. of trippe 
4 Ital. others of zreg felen, Du.) ſpending time | TRINITY, the herb Heart's-eaſe. upon the 
4 or pains to little purpoſe. TRIOC'TILE (with Afrel.) an aſpect or alſo flat. 
1 TRIFO'LIATED Leaf (with Botan.) is a | fituation of two planets, with regard to the 'TRIE 
1 kind of digitated leaf, conſiſting of three | earth, when they are three octaves or eight king of 
14 fingers, as inclover-graſs. parts of a circle diſtant from each other. elpying c 
: TRIFORMITY (of triformis, L.) the | TRIPETALO/DES (with Botanjfs ) 18 It; and 
if having three forms or ſhapes. deeply cut into three parts, which ſeem to and grey 
: TRUGLYPH (T& aup©®-, of vgetg, three, | be three diſtinct leaves, but are all joined at taries on 
L and yavpic, Gr. ſculpture) a triangular gutter, | the bottom. | the wor! 
L N which ſeems to have been deſigned to convey TRIPHYL!'LOUS (Tg puANON, Gr.) whoſe eigned, 
the Guttæ or drops that hang a little undef | leaf conſiſts of three parts. 2 me 
0 them. | The TRIP'!LE-coloured Bow, the rain wy 'S 
TRIGON (in Natural Magick) ſignifies a | bow. Milton. J a win 
C four fold change of the ſtarry ſpirits, accord- The TRIPLE-Tree, the gallows. N long ly 
4 3 the _ of the four elements, | 'TRIV/PLICATED (eriplicatus, L.) made 4m 
N ch reigning and laſting two hundred years. imes. 3 
| c ging g tw hundred years. | or done three times T RIPIOLY | 
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feet, into which the propheteſs plunged her- 


TR 


- TRIPIOLY, the herb called turbith or | 


blue camomile. 

TRIPOS (rp e-, of Tet, three, and 
&i:, Gr. a foot) a three-footed ſtool, on 
which a prieſteſs of Apollo at Delpbos, uſed 
to fit when ſhe gave forth her oracles. Tho” 
ſome ſay this was a pot full of duſt, thro” 
which the Aflatus paſt into the virgin's belly, 
and thence proceeded out of her mouth, 
Others, that it was a wide-mouthed braſs pot 
filled with pebbles, by the leaping of which the 
propheteſs made her conjectures. Others, 
that it was a large veſſel ſupported with three 


——_——— 


ſelf when ſhe expected to be inſpired, But the 
moſt common and beſt proved opinion is, 
that it was not a veſſel, but a table or ſeat, 
upon which the Pytbia ſat or leaned. The 
Scoliaſt upon Ariſtophanes will have the three 
legs of the Tripos to fignify the knowledge of 
the true God, as diſtinguiſhed into three parts 
of time, paſt, preſent and to come. The 
ſame Tripos was not always uſed. The firſt 
was of braſs, placed there by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country, when Pelcps 
married Hippodamia, which Tripos was ſaid 
to have been made by Vulcan of braſs. The 
other was of gold, dedicated to Apollo on 
the following account: Certain fiſhermen of 
Miletus, having fold their next draught to 
ſome perſon that ſtood by, caſt their net into 
the water, and drew up a golden Tripos; up- 
on which there aroſe a hot contention be- 
tween the fiſhermen and their chapman ; 
who at length ſubmitted to the determination 
of Apollo, and coming to Delphos, he gave 
this anſwer. That they ſhould give it to the 
wiſeit. This oracle being given at the time 
that the ſeven wiſe men flouriſhed in Greece, 
it was preſented to them all one after ancther; 
which they refuſing, it was reſolved, to pre- | 
ſent it to Apollo himſelf, as being the foun- 
tain of all wiſdom. 

TRIPOS (at Cambridge) the Prævaricator 
at the univerſity, the ſame as Terræ Filius at 
Oxford, 

TRIP'/ANT (in Heraldry) tripping. 

TRIP'/PING (prob. of rripudians, L. or 
of trippen, Du.) walking nimbly or lightly 
upon the toes; alſo ſtumbling with the feet ; 
alſo flattering with the tongue. 

TRIPTOL EMUs, the ſon of Celaus, 
king of Attica, who, as it is ſaid, firſt 
elpying corn to grow of its own accord reaped 
it; and after that plowed and ſowed more, 
and grew ſo ſkilful, that he wrote commen- 
taries on tillage, and ſent them abroad into 
the world, Upon which the poets have 
teigned, that he travelled over the world to 
teach men to plant corn, 'and to abſtain from 
fleſh. They alſo tell us, that he was carried 

y a winged dragon, which was no other but 
2 long ſhip, in which he failed to the neigh- 
bouring iſles. He is ſaid to have lived 
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| Athens three precepts. 1. To worſhip the 


abſtain from fleſh. 

TRIPYREINOS (in Boran. Writ.) which 
has three ſeeds or kernels, as Berberis, Ala- 
ternus, &. 

TRIRO'DA Terre (Old Rec.) a parcel of 
land containing three rods or perches. 

TRISACRAMENTA'LES, - thoſe who 
admit of three ſacraments in the Chriſtian 
religion, and no more. 


TRISEC'TION, a dividing or cutting 2 


thing into three parts, 

11 (of religo, Gr.) the grind- 

TRIG'MUS\ ing of the teeth, or the 
convulſion of the muſcles of the temples, 
en omg an involuntary gnaſhing of the 
teeth. e 

TRISOLY MPIO/NICES (of +g35 and 
0Xujariovixng, Gr.) a perſon who had three 
times bore away the prize at the Olympic 
games. 

TRISPER'MOS (in Botan. Writ.) which 
bears three ſeeds, as Naſturtium Indicum, L. 

TRITA'US (with Phyſicians) an ague 
that comes every third day, a tertian, L. 

TRITON (r Tewy petrixwy, Gr. 7, e. 
of the Air, of the Water, and the Farth 
according to the poets, the ſon of Neptune, 
and the nymph of Calais, Neptune's tram- 
peter, whom they feign to have been a man 


upwards, as far as to the middle, a dolphin 


below, and his fore-feet like thoſe of a horſe, 
and two Circular tails. This monſter, ſome 
ſay, was only a whale, by whom, many 
having been overturned and drowned, at laſt 
he was ſuperſtitiouſly adored as the god of the 
ſea, Triton was painted, &c, with a blue 
ſkin, and a purple mantle, having a horn in 
his hand, and the tail of a mermaid. 

To TRIUMPH (triumphs, L. triumpher, 
F.) 1. To celebrate a victory with pomp, 


to rejoice for victory. 


The triumpbing of the wicked is ſhort, 
and the joy of the hypocrite is but for a ma- 
ment. Job xx. 5. 

Your victory, alas ! begets my fears; 

Can you not then triumph without my tears. 

Dryden. 

2. To obtain victory. 

Then all this earthy groſneſs quit, 

Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever ſit, 

Triumphing over death, and chance, and time, 
Milton. 


There fix thy faith, and triumph o'er the 
world; 
For who can help, or who can ſave beſides? 
h | Reqve, 
While blooming youth, and gay delight 
Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. 


Prior, 


A.M. 1414, or as others 1543, and left 


3+ To inſult upon an advantage gained, 
| ' Oue 


Gods. 2. To worſhip their parents, 3. Ta 
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Who now triumphs, and in th* exceſs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav'n, | 
| Milton. 

TRIUMPH ( Hieroglyphically) is repre- 
ſented by a chaplet of laurel on 4 top of a 
Sella Curulis. | =: 

TRIUMPH'AL Crown (a- 
mong the Romans) was a gar- 
land of laurel, granted to be 
worn by generals that had van- 
quiſhed their enemies, and on 
that account, to whom the ſe- 
nate granted a triumph, The 
original of ufing theſe crowns, in token of 
triumph, is ſaid to be from Apollo's crown- 
ing his head with laurel, after he had killed 
the ſerpent at Delphos. 

TRIUMPH/ANTNESS (of triumphans, 
L. and zeſs) a triumphant quality; alſo boaſt- 
ingneſs, glorying. 

TRIUMPHIING (triumphant, L.) 

making a triumphant proceſſion; aiſo glory- 
Ing. 
_  TROCHANITERS (Tpoyil:gt;, Gr.) 
two proceſſes in the upper part of the thigh- 
bone, otherwiſe called Rotator major & minor, 
in which the tendons of many muſ.les are 
terminated. 

TROCHIT AE,, a ſort of figured foſſil 
ſtones, reſembling plants, vulgarly called St. 
Cuthbert's beard. 

TROCHOID! (with Geometricians) a figure 
made by the upper end of a diameter of a 
circle, turned about a right line. 

TRONCONNEE/ (in He- 
raldry) ſignifiss a croſs or ſome 
other thing cut in pieces; yet 
ſo that all the pieces are fo 
placed, as to keep up the 


tance one from the other, as a 
croſs Tronconnee, See the figure. 


TROP (of znoppe, zhnoppe, Sax. 
THROP > a village) at the end of proper 
THORP J names of places, denotes a 


village, as Cracantborp. 

TROD (of znevan, Sax. to tread) did 
tread ; alſo was trodden, 

TROPE (in Rbetorict) the word is derived 
from Teirw, to turn. A trope ſignifies the 
thing to which it is applyed only on accounc 
of the connection and relation it has to that 
whoſe proper name it is; or it is when 
a word is carried from a thing which 
it ſignifies properly, to another that it figni- 
fies but indifferently. And tho* we may 
reckon as many ſorts of tropes, as we can 
r different relations, yet Rbetoricians 

ave eſtabliſhed but a few, as Metonymy, 
Synechdoche, Metanemaſia, a Metaphor, an 
Allegory, a Litotes, an Hyperbole, an Irony 
and Catachrefis, ; 

Tropes, when aptly uſed, are a lively picture 
of the things treated of; as when a great 


form, tho” ſet at a ſmall diſ-- 


1 


a proportion between the natural idea of the 
| Trope, and that you would infuſe into thoſe 


| Beſides, as thoſe Tropes are quick expreſſions, 


| TR 
general is called the Thunder of the Way 
the image of thunder is a ſenſible repreſen. 
tation of the courage and power with which 
this general conquers, In uſing Tropes, great 
care ought to be taken that there is always 


that hear or read it; eſpecially that it does not 
beget one quite contrary to what you intended 
by it. The riches of a language is ſaid to con- 
fiſt in Tropes; and as too mach riches often. 
times breeds diſorders in government, ſo too 
_ Tropes will occaſion much diſorder in 
a diſcourſe : they ſhould not be uſed, but to 
expreſs ſomething that could not be expreſſed 
ſo well in the common terms; and whettwe 
are obliged by neceſſity to uſe them, they 
ought to be clear, and proportioned to the 
idea of which we would give an image, A; 
to the neceſſity of uſing Tropes ; if any per- 
ſon would give an idea of a rock of an extra. 
ordinary height, the words great and high, 
being words that are applied to rocks of a 
common fize and height, will not do; but 
if he ſays, a rock that threatens the ſkies, 
then the idea of the ſkies, that are above 
all things elſe, and the idea of threatening 
(that agrees with a man that is above others) 
will form an idea of the extraordinary height 
of the rock, which could not well be expreſ- 
fed any other way, but by this Hyperbole, 


foreign to the ſubject, which we arc ſupplied 
with by uſe and art, to be the figns not only 
of the emotions of our thoughts, but of our 
wits 3 ſo alſo the paſſions have a particular 
character, by which they paint out them» 
ſelves in diſcourſe. (See Paſſion.) Tho' the 
barrenneſs of languages frequently oblige us 
to make uſe of tropick expreſiions, even when 
we are calm, and in repoſe ; yet the common 
uſe of them (which generally makes objects 
appear extraordinary) ſhould only be where 
ordinary terms will not repreſent them ſo 
lively as we would have them. 
TROPHONIUS, a cunning ſooth-ſayer, 


who made a great cave in Bæotia, whence ture altogi 
he uſually gave out his oracles. After his TRO/P 
death, a ſpirit, was thought to enter into it, 2 ſect wh 
which ſupplied his place in giving oracles, turned int 
The manner of conſulting this oracle is deli- TROP 
vered to us by Pauſanius, to the purpoſe fol- ©, 2 
lowing : He that goes into this cave, muſt a, Gr, 
firſt make his abode in the chapel! ef Coed thod of dr 
Genius and Good Fortune, employing himſel TROT 
in performing of ſome ceremonies by Way Saing of a 
atonement for former offences, and is to bati* Ilse in th 
in the river of Hercyne. At his going daun croſs-wiſe 
he ſacrifices to Tropbonius and other deities et once th 


leg of the 
fore- leg u 
come down 

TRODU] 
vence in Fr 


and the prieſt conſults the bowels of the Vic. 
tim, and accordingly pronounces, whe 

the deity will give an auſpicious and ſatisſac- 
tory anſwer. Then the conſulter is brought, 
after bathing by the prieſt, to drink a cat 


of the water of the river called Lethe ot n. 
. ie 


"I - 


av 


TR 


ar, Goin: and after that he takes the water of |] TROUBLO US 
of tr | 
en» Mnemoſyne or Remembrance, that he may te. ſome, perplexing, es _— F.) troubles 
ich member what ſhall be exhibited to him in his |  TROUB/LOUSNESS, difturbedneſs, per 
— _ 3 ou is expoſed a ftatue | plexedneſs, &e,” F per- 
vays with admirable carving, which is To TROUL 
— * * _ been the workmanſhip of | Miken, » to roll on ſmoothly, 
hoſe Dedalus himſelf. Then having done obeiſance TROU'SEQUEUE (wi 
ine and muttered over a prayer or two, being cloth - | caſe of leather, as long Aa em „ * large 
nded ed in a linnen habit, and ſet off with ribbons, | tail, which ſerves for a covering fo er 1 
on "ny r the oracle, which is ſi- of leaping horſes, F. eng . 
, tuated within a mountain near a grove TROUS'/EQUIN (with 
_ the foundation of which is built ſpherical- of wood cut — — 12 hin 
er in wiſe, of white ſtone, about the ſize and cir- | der bow of a great ſaddle, which ſerv , 
6 22 Fe. . floor, but ſcarce | keep the bolſters tight. l 1 
jo two cubits bigh, ſupporting brazen obeliſks TROUT- coloured (ſpok | 
= encompaſſed round with ligaments of braſs, white ſpeckled with — of * e * 
* between which there are doors that guide | ſorrel, particularly about the head and 2 
0 the paſſage into the middle of the floor, TROWLING (of roller F.) waſtes cs : 
8 — 2 a ſort of — cave, not the pro · | wandring about. R Pe 
y rude nature t built with the | TRU7ANTISE truan 
Gigh = mage 4 of mechaniſm and proportion : | truant. wy" ting or playing 
gn, the form © it is ike an oven, the. breadth TRUD/MOULDY 7 a di 1 
hl 2 about. nine cubits, the depth eight, but there TRUG/MOULDY © nas > Lare * 4. 
1 — —— ſtairs; * * be come bring with | man, CO . 
, a narrow light ladder, by which they | TRUCK'ULE- Bed (of trochle 1 
"ou have deſcended to the bottom. There is a | ley or wheel) a low oy with hk * 1 
— cave between the roof and 2 having | under another bed. he 6 Wi. 
a very narrow entrance; at the mouth off TRU'CULENCE * oY > 
— which the perſon lies all along, and ſhoves TRU'CULEN T NESS 15 arvele * 5 
DIR gen 33 27 the cave, and then | vageneſs, ſternneſs. + ge 7 
wuſts his knees ; after a while the reſt TRU'ENESS, genui Boil 
— 1 his body is rolled along, by a force not un- certainneſs, rn þ Ly » 
* e that of a great rapid river, which over- [ TRULLIZA'TION (in ancient Archite 0 
* = * a man with its vortex, tumbles ture) all kinds of couches or layers of — N 
* m over head and ears; and afterwards he wrought with the trowel in the infide of the ö 
| — — the ſame way back, with his feet | vaults; or the hatches made on the layers of IN 
gc — When the conſultant is returned, | mortar, to retain the lying of the Serie $0 1 
ves uh * places him on Mnemoſyne s throne, To TRUMP (pren du aver an rrionfe, F 6 5 
8 = - — not far from the ſhrine, and enquires | to play a trump - card. F.) A 
1 — A What he had ſeen and heard, and] To TRUN'CATE (truncatum, L.) to cut "US: 
7 * to others, he _ A aps ſtupified, | ſhorter, to maim. * 5 92 N 
amazement ; then he carries him TRUN/CATED Pyramid (wi ; 1. 
N wes temple of Good Genius and Good For- | cians) one whole top 7 _ r eee N 
them — = = time after he is reſtored to his | rallel to its baſe, | k * 4 
er ſenſes, TRUNK (in Archite#ur + th : 
1 — ſach as explain the ſcrip- as. an + wan col e) the fuſt or ſhaft 14 | | 
| oget y tropes and figures. TRUNK Roots (with Dann 4 
5 A bow higher (of Tgime, Gr. to turn) | roots breaking or 4 out I ib 
5 a turned — COR VT OT CO | Fl 
j oY Em or INTO man. * Roots * t 0 1 0 | 
deli- growing by a downright def; We. 
g 64 * I (of «24 | ſometimes all along « A N in . $3. 
p — de — * „a, a ſcheme, and | &c. ſometimes only at the ends or ": %g | 35 
if of Good has os * a * or diſcourſe of the me- as in brambles. nn, {ha 
; rawing ſchemes. „Such 1708 
(elf * . 2. Such roots as neither deſcend ſe 19 
by = of — ON 1 & N = pace or * =_ forth at right angles with WEE { 
f : motion is two US/SED (ſpok f H * . 
s to bathe legs in the as, and two. u a poken of Horſes) a horſe is 
l : and pon the ground | ſaid to be well truſſed, when his thi 
eint bes — continuing alternately to raiſe | large and ene to the n * — Bo 
* ee: he ** 3 of — fide and fore - | croup. 9 
other, leaving the other hind and TRUSSED i : 
h fore-) , E : (trouſie, F.) tied or girded up; 
| p 2 * — oy the ground, till the former Hook r = a eree 5 alſo 2 —. nA, 
ht, , a poken ot a leveret u eav! . 
= ok — — ef Ne- prey Nee 
the or 0b _—— . TRUTH (according to Mr, Lock) conſiſts 
livim | in 


1 U 


in the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the [ 
things fignified by them do agree or diſagree 

TRUTH {(zneoPthe, Sax.) trueneſs, in 
oppoſition of f ty; certginty, fidelity, 
faithfulneſs. | 
Metaphyſical TRUTH, is the conformity 
of the things with the divine underſtanding. 

Logical TRUTH, is the conformity of 
the thing with the idea itſelf. This is ſeen 
in true propoſitions, ſuch as agree with their 
rule; which is the things themſelves of which 
they treat. 

Moral TRUTH, is the conformity of 
words, geſtures, and actions with the heart, 
when a man's heart and mouth go together ; 
when he ſpeaks what he thinks, and is in 
reality what he would appear to be by his 
ſhow and appearance. 

TRUTH in Being (in Metaphyficks) is the 
agreeableneſs of the eſſence of any thing to 
the underſtanding of God. 

TRUTH in fignifying (in Metaphyſicks) 
is where there is an exact correſpondence be- 
tween the ſign and the thing fignified. 

TRUTH in knowing (in Metaphy ficks) is 
when by its ideas the underſtanding repreſents 
the thing that is to be underſtood exactly as 
It is. 

Artificial TRUTH (in Metaphyſicks) is 
ſuch a truth the immediate rule of which is 
the underſtanding of the artificer. 

Natural TRUTH (in Metapbyſicks) is ſuch 
a truth, of which the underſtanding of God 
bs the immediate rule. 

TRUTH (in Hieroglyphicks) was repreſent- 
ed by a heart on the lips of a man. 

To lye a TRY (Sea Phraſe) is when the 
wind blows ſo hard, that the ſhip cannot 
maintain or bear out the main. ſail, and they 
make her /ie a Try under the miſen-fail only, 

TUB of Vermilion, from three to four 
hundred weight. h 

TUBE (tubus, L.) a conduit-pipe, any 
long pipe thro* which water or other liquor 
is conveyed ; alſo the pipe or hollow trunk of 
a proſpect glaſs. 
 TU/BEROUS Root (by Botaniſts) is defined 
to be ſuch as conſiſts of an uniform, fleſhy 
ſubſtance, and is of a roundiſh figure, as in a 
turnip, &c. 

TUBERO'SITY (with Surgeons) a knot 
or tumour growing naturally on any part, in 
oppoſition to tumours that rife accidentally, 
or from any diſeaſe, 

TU'BEROUSNESS (tuberefitas, L. tube- 
roſite, F.) knottineſs, or being full of knots, 
and bunches ; alſo the bunching out of ſome 
parts of the body. 

TUBILUS'TRIUM (among the Romans) 
a ceremony or feſtival at the purification of 
their ſacred trumpets. 

TU'BULATED (eabulatut, L.) made hol- | 
low like a pipe. = = 


| 


. or {welliagnels, 


TV 


TU'BULOUSNESS (of eubulu, I. a pipe 


hollowneſs, as a pipe; 


TUF!TED (of touffe, F.) having, or trim. 


med with tufts, 


ll} | 40 
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TUIS Co, is by ſome ſuppoſed to hare 
been one of Noah's great · grand - ſons; accord - 
ing to the opinion of Verſtegan, the ſon of 
Aſcenaz, the ſon of Gomer, the ſon of J. 
pbet, the ſon of Noah, who ſettled in Ger- 
many; who after his deceaſe was adored by 
all his poſterity. The inhabitants of that 
country are ſtill called Tuirfh or Duytſhmen 
from him; and a day of our week is named 
Tueſday, becauſe it was appointed for the 
adoration of that idol, as Verſtegan ſays ; but 
others ſay it was called after Theſa, a certan 
goddeſs, the wife of the god Thor z which 
Theſa was looked upon to be the goddeſs d 
juſtice, Sebaſtian Munſter is of opinion, that 
Tuiſco was the ſon of Noah, by his wife 4- 
raza or Arezia (by others called  Tythia ) 
born after the flood ; and that coming with 
his people out of A, into Europe, be en 
tended his dominion from the river Tana" 
unto the Rhine. 

TULIPEMANTA, the tulip-madnels 
a name given to the extravagancy of ſome 
perſons, formerly giving exceſſive prices, ® 
five, ten or more pounds for a tulip- root, 4 

TU/MIDNESS (tumiditas, L.) ſwolnnely 


TUMOUR 
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1MOUR 


1 U 


of ſwelling cauſed by a ſettling of humours in 
ſome parts of the body, when they are en- 
larged and ſtretched out beyond their due pro- 
portion, ſo as tc be rendred unfit to perform 
their natural function. 

TU'MULATED (tumulatus, L.) buried, 
interred. ; 

TUMULOS/ITY (tumulefitas, L.) hilli- 
nels. | i 

TUMUL'TUARINESS (tamultuarius, L. 
tumultaire, F.) a tumultous quality, ſtate, Cc. 

TUMUL'TUOUSNESS (of tumultuous, 
L. tumultueux, F. and neſs) a diſordered, con- 
fuſed, troubled ſtate or condition. 

TUN 7 (of zun, Sax. a hedge or ditch, 

TON or any thing of that kind ſur- 
rounding a place to defend it) at the end of 
names of places, by a metaphor, ſignifies a 
village, town, or habitation. Nor is it im- 
probable but that the Saxon zun, might ori- 
ginally come from the Britiſh Dun, which 
ſignifies a mountain, becauſe anciently towns 
were generally built upon hills, 

TUN-bellied, having a great belly like a 
tun, gore · bellied. | 

TUNE (tonus, L. of 765 ., Gr.) agree- 
ableneſs in ſound, a harmonious compoſition. 

Out of TUNE, out of order, frame, or 
temper. 

To TUNE. 1. To put into ſuch a ſtate, 
as that the proper ſounds may be produced. 


Their golden harps they took, 


Harps ever tun d that glitter'd by their fide. 


Milton, 


Tune your harps, 
Ye angles, to that ſound ; and thou, my heart, 
Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. 
d Dryden, 
2. To ſing barmoniovuſly. 


Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodi.us murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. 
Milton. 


Rouze up, ye Thebans; tune your Io Pæans; 
Your king returns, the Argians are o'ercome, 
Dryden. 


To TUNE. 1. To form one ſound to 


another. 
The winds were huſh'd, no leaf ſo ſmall 
At all was ſeen to ſtir; 
Whilft tuning to the waters fall, 
The ſmall birds ſang to her. 


_—_ 


ru Mou (tumor, L. tumeur, F.) a filing 


Draye. Q. of Cynthia, | 


2. To utter with the voice in articulate har- 
mony. 


TUN EFUL, muſical, harmonious. 
For thy own glory, ſing our ſov*reign's praiſe 
God of verſes, and of days; r 
Let all thy tuneful ſons adorn | 
Their laſting works with William's name- © 
? Prior. 


TUN EL ESS, without any tune. 


8 
TUNEGREVE (zunexene Sax.) 3 
reeve or bailiff of a — et . 
TUNICA (with Anat.) a tunick mem» 
brane, or thin ſkin, L. | 
TUNICA cornea, the horny tunic or coat 
of the eye, L. 


TUNICA Retiformis (with Anat.) one of 


the tunicles or coats of the eye, which re- 
| ſembles the figure of a net, and is the prin- 


| cipal inftrument of fight, called alſo the Re- 
tina, L. 

The TUNICLES (of the Eye) are four 
noted ones, viz, the Corneous, the Cryſtal- 
line, the Vitreous, and the Uveous, which are 
anſwered by as many humours. 

The TUNICLES (of the Teficles or Coeds) 
are ſour, viz, the Scrotumr, the Erytbroides, 
the Epididymis, and the Dartos. 

TUNIC/ULATED KReot' (with Bot.) is 
that kind of bulbous root, which conſiſts of 
ſeveral coats involving one another, as in an 
onion, | 

TUN'NELING, a fort of fowling with a 
tunnel- net. 

TUP/PING (of Tup, a male ſheep) a ram's 
covering an ewe. | 

TUR/BIDNESS (turbidiras, L.) troubled- 
neſs, muddineſs ; alſo troubleſomneſs. 

TURBINA'TION, a faſhioning like a top, 
a ſharpening at one end. | 

TUR'BULENTNESS (of turbulentus, L. 
and neſs) noiſineſs, troubleſomneſs, boiſte- 
rouſneſe, a bluſtering ſtate, condition or tem- 


per. 
TURF'INESS, the being turfy or abound- 
TURGES'/CENT (turgeſcens, L.) ſwel- 
ling or growing big. N | 
TURK/EY, Turkies were firſt brought 
into England in the fourteenth year of king 
Henry VIII. 


TURK'ISH Language, being originally 
Tartarian, borrowed from the Arabick their 


ing with turf, 


— 


words of religion, from the Perſian the ir 


words of ſtate, and from the Grecians their 
words and terms of war, and from the Itallans 
their terms of navigation; and this is called 
the Sclavonian Language. The Turkiſh cha- 
rater is the ſame as the Arabick; which 
language ſome authors ſay is ſo inchanting, 
that it is uſually ſaid the ſaints in Heaven 


and thoſe in Paradiſe ſpeak it. 


TURLUPINADE, a low, dry jeſt or wit- 
ticiſm. 
TURLUPINES, a ſect or fort of peop'e, 
who made a publick profeſſion of impudence, 
20ing naked, without covering ſo much as their 
privy parts, and were not aſhamed to have 
to do with women in the open market, They 
called themſelves the fraternity.of the poor, 


| Dauphine and Savoy were the principal places 
they appeared in. en 


Sea-TURN, a wind which upon ſc me 
coaſts blows all night from the ſhore. 


41 TURNERS 


TW. 

8 corporated Anno 1603: 

| they are a maſter, 2 war- 
dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 
118 on the livery; the 
livery fine 81. the ſteward 
12. Their armorial en- 
figns are Sable, a Cathe- 
rine-wheel, Or; their hall 


is in Philpot- Lane. 

TUR'PENTINY (of terebinthinus, L. 
terebinthine, F. of TigiCiy3og, Gr.) of the na- 
ture of, alſo dawbed or mixed with turpen- 
tine 


Tux SRE, a precious ſtone of an | 


azure bluiſh colour, ſo called, : becauſe fre- 
quently brought to us f.om the Turks. 

TUSCAN Work ( Archite.) is rarely uſed 
except in vaults, in ſome ruſtiek edifices and 
huge piles of building, ſuch as the amphi- 
theatres, GWG. 

TU'/SHES 2 (zuxap, Sax.) the great 

TUSKS 5 ſtanding out teeth of a boar, 
.alſo the fore teeth of a horſe, ſeated beyond 
the corner teeth upon the bars, where they 
ſhoot forth on each ſide of the jaws, two 
above and two below, about the age of three, 
and three and a half, Sc. and no milk or 
foal teeth ever come forth in the place where 
they grow, 8 

TUSK (in Carpentry) a bevel ſhoulder, made 
to ſtrengthen the tenon of a joiit, which is 
let into the girder. 

A TUSLE, a buſtle, a ſtriving with a 
rſon. 

TUTORAGE. (in the Civil Law) the 
ſame as Guardianſhip, in the Common- Law, 
the office of a tutor. 

TUT'Y (tutie, F.) the 
TUT'TY S ſparkles. or ſoot 
of braſs, which ſticks to the fur- 
nace while melting, and is formed 
| into concave flakes, by chymical 
writers is expreſſed by this character. 
.. TWANG, a root or forked branch at the 
bottom of a great tooth. _. 

TWAT, Pudendum Mul;«bre, 
 TWAT-Scorwerer, a ſurgeon or doctor. 
Z. Ward, | | | 
Te TWAT'TLE (prob. of tattelen, Du.) 
do prate. | m_ 

A _TWEA'GUE, vexation, perplexity, 
trouble. | 
TWENTIETH (of rig, Sax.) the 
20th or XXth. _ ; ö 
. TWIG'GY (of chi ga, Sax. a twig) made 
of twigs. 

5 WI NOE (twinger, Dan.) a gripe or 
pinch... - 

. TWINING Stat (with Batan.) a ſtalk 
that twiſts about any prop without the help 
ol. tengrils, as the kidney: bean. 

TWINK'LING (prob. of zpincelian, Sax. 
do move quick) winking with the eyes, or 


Aparkliog as the Rtars, 


2 


1 
. TWIRLIING (prob. g. 4. whirling, of 
To) Ll an, Sax.) turning ſwiftly about. 
IST (with 8 the inſide or flat 
art of a man's thigh, upon which a true 
ſeman reſts on horſeback, 

TWISTED (of Ter piran, Sax.) wrun; 
round; alſo 1 7 20; Tag 22 
threads. ; 

TWISTING (with Horſemen) is the te. 
ducing a horſe to the ſame ſtate of impo- 
rence with a gelding, by the violent wring. 
ing or twiſting of his teſticles, twice about, 
which dries them up and depriyes them of 
nouriſhment. . 

TWITCH'ING (of zpiccian, Sax.) pinch. 
ing or given pinches, ſudden pulls or twinges, 

TWIT'TERING wa of ritter, Teut,) 
ſneering or laughing ſcornfully. 

TWIT'TLE TWATTLE, filly, childifh 
prating. 

TWO (epa, Sax, duo, L. deux, F.) 2 of 
II, The number 2 is called the father of 
even numbers, but the ruin of unity, for 
to divide a thing is fo deſtroy it; but Zara- 
tas, Pytbagoras's maſter, called 2 the mother 
of numbers, and 1 the father. 

TYBER, the famous river of Hal, is 
preſented in the Vatican at Rome, by the ſta- 
tue of a man with a grave countenance, a 
long beard, with a garland of flowers upon 


his head, in marble, lying along, reſting his 


right leg upon an oar, and holding under his 
right arm a ſhe-wolf, with two ſmall infants 
ſucking at her teats, leaning upon an urn or 
pitcher, out of which its ſlream iſſuetb. In 
the left hand he holds a Cornucopia of deli - 
cate fruits. 

TY'GER (Emblematically) fignifies ſwift- 
nefs, revenge, and falſhood. The ancients 
dedicated the tyger to pelo, on account of 
its ſwiſtneſs, and to Bacchus, on account of 
its rabid neſs, becauſe, when men have drank 
too much wine, it makes them rave extra- 
vagantly ; but others give another reaſon for 
it, becauſe wine mollifies ſome ſavage tem- 
pers. It is reported, that thoſe that 10b a ty- 
ger of her whelps, lay pieces of looking- 
glaſs in the way that ſhe is to take in purſu- 
ing them, in which the looking and ſeeing 
herſelf ſtops, and by that means they have 
time to eſcape, . 

TYCHON'IC Syfem (in Aſtronomy) ſo 
called of Tycho Brabe, a nobleman of Den- 
mark, this ſyſtem, like that of Prolemy, has 
the earth placed in the middle, and is ſup- 
poſed to be immoveable, the fun and moon 
revolving in orbits reſpecting the ſame 25 2 
center; but according to Copernicus the other 


five planets are ſuppoſed to revolve round the” 


ſun as their center. | 
TYPE (in Theology) a ſymbol, ſign, of 
fignre of ſomething to come. 
TYPHOMANIA (Tvpwpavle, Gr.) 3 
delirium with a frenzy, a diſeaſe of the brian, 
whereby the patient not being able to ma 
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| to ry pHOx, an Egyptian deity, This 


and moon, and every thing that paſſed for 


codile. He Had divine honours paid to him, 


_” 
tho! greatly inclined to ſleep, lies with his 
92 kat, Like abſurdly, and tumbles and 


people admitted of two principles, the one 
good, and the other bad. | | 

From the good principle proceeded genera- 
tion, and from the bad one proceeded the cor- 
ruption of every thing. . 

The good principle had a ſuperlority over 
the evil one, but not ſo far as to deſtroy it, 
and to hinder its 3 | 1 

It, Ofirts and Orus, were the good princi- 
ples; T; e was the bad principle, Ofirts 
was in the univerſe, what reaſon is in man, 
and Ty hen was analogous to the mo” that 
are contrary to reaſon. In the buman body 
1 good temperament proceeded from Ofiris ; 
but diſeaſes and indiſpoſitions came from 
Typhon, 

To bim alſo were imputed tempeſts, in- 
undations, earthquakes, eclipſes of the ſun 


an irregularity in nature. 
The aſs was his ſymbol, as alſo the cro- 


in the Canton of Egypt, call'd Papremis. 

Typhon was brother to Ofiris, who reigned 
in Fexpr, with equity and juſtice ; but Typhor 
was a violent and cruel man, killed his bro- 
ther, and cut his body into 26 pieces, of 
which he gave one to every one of thoſe who 
had conſpired with him, to engage thenr far- 
ther by that, and render them equally obliged 
to ſupport him in his uſurpation of the king- 
dom of Egypt. | 

But Is, the wife and ſiſter of O/;ris, and 
Orus their ſon, revenged his death upon Jy- 
pbon, put him to death, and all that had con- 
ſpired with him. He was drowned in the 
river Orentes. 

The poets ſay, that he was buried under 
the iſland of Sicily, which was hardly ſuf- 
ficient to cover his body, it was of ſo enor- 
mous a fize. 


Some Criticks ſay, that Typhon is the 


fame as Shem, the ſon of Neab, and that 

ſeveral particulars of his life and death have 

great reſemblance to thoſe of the king of 

Baſan, 

: The Egyytians give to Typhon the name of 
eth, 

The Egyptians gave to Shem, who was 
bleſſed by Noah, the odious name of the 
evil principle, and of a uſurper, which would 
much better agree with their founder Ham. 


TYP!ICALNESS (of Turzx®-, Gr.) a| 


typical 


quality, 


TYRAN'NICALNESS (of tyrannis, L. 


tyrannie, F. of Tugams, Gr.) a tyrannical 

nature, diſpoſition, or behaviour, 
TYRANNY (tyrannis, L. Tugavig, Gr. 

tyrannie, Fr,) | 

7. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſly admi- 

niſtered. N 


Va 


Who now triumphs, and, in th* exceſs of joy, 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav'n. 


Milton. 
2. Unreſiſted and cruel power, 
Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny 3 it hath been 
Th” untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many Kings. Shakeſpear, 
3- Cruel government, rigorous command, 
Bleed, bleed, poor Country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
For goodneſs dares not check thee. . 
| 0000 Shakeſpear, 
Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to tyranny, and 
huſbands to jealouſy. Bacon, 
God in judgment juſt, | 
Subjects him from without to violent lords; 
Who oft as undeſeryedly inthral 
His outward freedom ; tyranny muſt be. 
IX | | Milton, 
4. Severity, rigour, inclemency. 
The tyranny o the open night's too rough 
for nature to endure, 
| 18 Shakeſpear*s King Lear. 
TYRANT (tyranuus, L. mvgaw®-, of 
Tov Tuppnvay, Gr. i. e. the Tyrrhenians, 


who were a cruel people, or of Tyrrba, a 


city of Lyſia, where Gyges firſt play'd the 
tyrants or, as others ſay, of Tgyw, Gr. to 
oppreſs; or of 79 rege TY; dae »% aviag 
tri$tzrcy, Gr. to vex the people, and bring 
trouble upon them.) The name tyrant was 


at firſt uſed in a good ſenſe : and the Greeks 


in old time called the ſupreme governor of 


every city a tyrant or king; but now it is 


generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, for one who 


governs with cruelty and injuſtice ; alſo either 


for a rightful prince that miſuſes his royal 
power in oppreſſing bis ſubjefts, or for one 
who uſurps the ſovereign power in a ſtate. 


v 


U vu, Rowan; Vu, Italick; YH it, 

Englip; VU vu, Saxon; are the 
twentieth letters in order of their reſpective 
alphabets 3 Tu, in Greek, the twentieth of 
the Greek alphabet; and 1, Hebrew, the 
ſixth of that, 

The V conſonant and U vowel ought to 
be carefully diſtinguiſh'd in reading, as Yomet, 
Vulgar, Union, Univerſity, &c. The U vowel 
is not heard in the words Guards, Guinea, & c. 
and it very ſeldom ends any Engliſb words, 


V, in Latin numbers, ſtands for 5. 


V, with a daſh at top, lands for 5000. 

V. frequently ſtood for Vide, i. e. See; 

V. R. (with the Romans) was frequently 
uſed for the phraſe vi: regas, i. e. as thou 
afkeſt or defireſt, and was a mark for a vote 
or ſuffrage in the paſſing of a law. 

_ VACANCY (in Law) a poſt or benefice 
wanting a regular officer or incumbent. * 
„ VA'CANT 
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V A 

VA'CANT Efe&s (in Law) are ſuch 
vs are abandoned for want of an heir, after 
the death or flight of their former owner. 

VACANTNESS {of wacance, F. or va- 
cant, L. and neſs) emptineſs, 

VACATION-Barriſſers, are ſuch as are 
newly call'd to the bar, who are obliged to 
attend the exerciſe of the. houſe for the fix 
next long vacations, viz. in Lent and Summer, 
and are therefore ſo ſtiled during theſe three 

ears. 

VACCA'RIUS (in ancient Deeds) a herdſ- 
man that looks after the common herds of 
cows. 

VACU'ITIES (with Phyficzans) thoſe 
days in which an imperfect or ill criſis of a 
diſtemper often happens, viz, the 6th, 8th, 
Toth, 12th, 16th, and 18th, which days are 


A4 alſo called Medicinal Days, becauſe medicines 


may be given on them. ; 

VACUI'NA (ſo called of wacando, i. e. 
being at leiſure) the goddeſs of reft, a Hea- 
then deity, worſhipped by labourers, her feſti- 
vals yere. celebrated in winter, that they 
might reſt after their harveſt. 


VAC'UUM {with Phyftologifts) is ſup- 


poſed to be a ſpace devoid of empty of all 
matter or body; and is diſtioguiſhed by them 
into vacuum diſſeminatum, or interſperſum, 
and vacuum coacervatum. 

VACUUM Byyleanun, that approach to 
a real Vacuum, which is arrived at by 
means of an air-pump, f 

VACUUM d://eminatum 7 are ſmall void 

VACUUM interſperſum F ſpaces inter- 
ſperſed about, between the particles of all 
bodies; That there is a Vacuum, appears from 
the following argument : If ſome vacuities 
are not ſuppoſed to be interſperſed among 
bodies, it will be very difficult to account for 
motion. For if there be an abſolute Plenum, 
the leaſt body in nature cannot move, but all 
bodies that are muſt move with it; and yet 
into what places they ſhould move, when all 
places are already full, is not eaſy to conceive, 

VADIA'RE duellum (in Anat, Mrit.) ſig- 
niß es to wage a combat; as, when a perſon 
gave another a challenge to decide a contro- 
verſy by a camp fight or duel, and threw 
down a gauntlet or the like fign of defiance, 
if the other took it up, that was Vadiare 
due lum, i. e. both to give and take mutual 
pledges of fighting. 

V A'FROUSNESS 7 (vafrites, L.) craf- 

VA/FRITY ticeſs, ſubtlety. 

VAG'ABUND (wagabundus, L.) wander- 
ing, roaming about, 

VAGINA (in Arcbitecture) a term uſed 
for the lower part of a Terminus, ſo call'd on 
account of its reſemblarce to a ſheath, out 
of which the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue. 

V A'GITANS, a Pagan deity, imagined to 
prelide over the firſt words, which children pro- 
nounce, to whom altars were erected at Rome, 


VA'GRANTNESS (of vagus, wander- 


ing, and errans, 30 wandering, and 55. 


Axure and Argent, 


' WA 


grancy, an unſettled courſe of life, * 
VAILS {unde derivetur incertum, unleſ 


| prob. of waledifio, q» d. money given to 


ſervants by gueſts for ſalutations) gifts or pro. 
fits given or allowed to ſervants above their 
wages. 
VAIN-GLORIOUSNESS (of wana ang 
gloria, L.) vain-glory, empty boaſting, Ec. 
VAIR' 7. (either of varie, of vari, 
VAIRY © coloribus, i. e. various co. 
lours 3 or, as ſome ſay, of varius, the name 
of an animal, whoſe back is a blue-giey, aud 
its belly white) it is the ſecond fort of fur: 
or doubling, formerly uſed for lining of the 
garments of geit men and knights of re. 
nown ; it is when a field cf a coat of arms is 
chequered into two colours by the figures of 
little bells; and if theſe two colours are Ar. 
gent and Azure, it is a Vairy proper, and 
you need fay no more but Yajry ; but if the 
colours are any other, they muſt be expreſly 
named in blazoning the coat, See Yer, 
VARY Copy (in He- = 
Potent Counter 7 raldry) is 
a bearing, the form in the 
eſcutcheon, and in blazon the 
colours muſt be expreſs'd, as 


Contre VARY, is when the 
metals and colours are ſo rang. 
ed, that the figure, which is 
Azure, touched either with its 
edge or foot another Azure 
figure, being placed andjoined 
together, breech to breech, one upon anc- 
ther, the point of the one tending towards 
the chief of the eſcutcheon, and that of the 
other towards the baſe, as in the figure, 

VAIRE en Pale, is when the figures ſtand 
exactly one upon another, flat upon the 

oints. 

VALE (vallis, L. val, F.) a hollow plate 
or ſpace of ground, ſurrounded with hills. 

VALENTIN'LANS (fo called of Yale 
nian, their lender) a ſect of the Gnoſficis in the 
ſecond century: he collected dreams of cer- 
tain gods, to the number of 30, whom be 
called ones, 1. e. ages, of whom he would 
have 15 to be male, and the reſt female: and 
that our Saviour ſprung, like another Pan- 
dora, out of their correſpondence ; and added, 
that he paſſed with a body brought out f 
Heaven thro' the virgin Mary, as a condut 
or pipe; and that all men ſhould not riſe to 
life again. 1 : 

VALE'SIAN (fo called of Yalzns, ther 
leader) a ſect of Chriſtians, who admitted 
none into their ſociety but eunuchs. 

VALET (with Horſeman) is a ſtick armel 
at one end with a blunt point of iron, to prick 
and aid a leaping horſe. 8 
(un valet, F.) in apcie 
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VA 
deſcent or quality; and afterwards it 
was applied to the rank of yeoman : and, in 
the account of the Inner Temple, it is under- 
food of a bencher's clerk or ſervant, which 
by a corruption is called Yarler ; alſo the butler 
of the houſe. | 
A-VALETU!/DINARY ( waletudinarius, 
L.) a perſon of a weak, ſickly, or crazy 
conſtitution, who is frequently out of order, 
VAL'IDNESS (validitas, L. walidite, F.) 
validity, ability, power; alſo authentick - 
neſs, Sc. I 1 | 
_ - VAL'LAR Crown (in He- 
raldry) was a crown given by 
the general of an army, to 
him who firſt broke into an 
enemy's fortified camp, or 
forced any place palliſaded, 
and it was in the form annex- 
ed, repreſenting palliſadoes ſtanding up above 


the circle, 


VAL'LIES (in Architect.) the gutters over 
the ſleepers in the roof of a bui'ding. 

VALVE (in Hydrauſicks, &c.) a kind of 
lid or cover of a tube, Cc. opening one way, 
which, the more forcibly it is preſſed the other, 
the more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture, 

VAM'PLET, a piece of ſteel, ſometimes 
inthe ſhape of a tunnel, uſed in ti/ting ſpears, 
Juſt before the hand, to ſecure and defend it; 
it was made to be taken off and put on at 
pleaſure. 

VAN FOSS (in Fortific.) a ditch dug 
without the counter-ſcarp, and running all 
along the glacis, uſully full of water. 

VANILLA, a little ſeed growing in 
longiſh pods, a principal ingredient in the com- 
poſition of chocolate, to give it ſtrength and 
an agreeable flayour. 

VANIL'OQUENT (waniloguus, L.) talk- 
ng vaioly, | ; 

VAN'QUISHER (waingueur, F. victor, 
L.) a conqueror, &:. 

VAP'IDNESS (wapiditas, L.) deadneſs, 
flatnels, palledaeſs of liquors. 

VAPORIF'/ERQUSNESS (of waporifer, 
L. and neſs) an exhaling or vapour-producing 
quality. 

V A!POURING (of waporans, L.) buffing, 
hectoring, bragging, or boaſting. 

VA'POURS (wapores, L.) are thoſe wa- 
tery particles which are ſever'd from others, 
by the motion of the air, and are carried 
about in ſeveral ways, according to the wind 
or warmneſs of the air. They derive their 
original, not only from the ſurface of the 
water, but from moiſt earth, clouds, ſnow, 
Sc. for the parts of theſe bodies being not 
firmly united, are eaſily disjoined, and ſo break 
forth into the air, there meeting with them, 
becauſe the air, as well as exhalations, contri- 
bute much to the violence of the winds. 

VAR/DINGAL (wertugadin, F.) a whale- 
bone circle that ladies formerly wore on their 


T4 


| 


""" 
hips, and upon which they tied their petti- 
coats; a hoop-petticoat, a fardingal, 
' VA'RIABLE (in the new Doctrine of In- 
finites) is a term apply'd by the foreign Ma- 


| thematicians to ſuch quantities as either in- 


creaſe or diminiſh, according as ſome other 
quantities increaſe or diminiſh, a 

VARIA'TION (in Aron.) a term uſed 
by Tycho Brabe, for the third inequality in 
the motion of the moon, arifing from her 
Afpegæum's being changed, as her ſyſtem is 
carried round the ſun by the earth. 

VARIATION (in Law) an alteration or 
change of condition in a perſon or thing 
after ſome former concern or tranſaction there- 
with. | 

VARIATION Chart, a chart defign'd by 
Dr. Halley : The projeQtion of which is ac- 
cording to Mercator's; and the ſituation and 
form of the ſurface of the terraqueous globe, 
as to its principal parts, and the dimenſions of 
the ſeveral oceans are therein aſcertained with 
the utmoſt accura y, as well from aſtrono- 
mical obſervations, as from journals. 

VARIATION (in Geography) the devia- 
tion of the magnetical needle or compaſs from 
the no:th point either towards the eaſt or 
weſt. 

VARICES (with Anat.) the greater veins 
of the hips, thighs, and ſtones, &c. L. 

VARIEGA'TION / (with Floriſts) the 
art of ſtreaking or diverſifying the leaves of 
flowers or plants with ſeveral colours, 

VARIFORM'ITY (of war:ius and forma, 
L.) varionſneſs of form. 

ARIO'RUM (in Claſſic Literature) as 
Notis Variorum, a term uſed of thoſe Latin 
authors printed with the notes or comments 
of various grammarians or criticks, 

VAR'NISH (with Medalliſis) a colour or 
ſort of gloſs that medals have gotten by lying 
in rhe earth, 

VA'SA Concordia (in Hydraulicks) two 
veſſels ſo conſtructed, as that one of them, 
tho” ſull of wine, will not run a drop, un- 
leſs the other, ' being full of water, do run 
alſo, L. 

VAS'CULAR {waſcularis, L.) is by Ana- 
tom iſis apply d to any thing conſiſting of divers 
veins, veſſels, arteries, &c. 

VASE (of a Church Candl:ftick) the mid- 
dle of it, which is uſually of a round figure. 

VA'SES (in Arebit.) are ornaments placed 
on cornices, ſocles, or pedeſta's, repreſenting 
ſuch veſſels as the ancients uſed in facrifices, 
as incenſe-pots, @&c. often enrich'd with 
Baſſo Relievo's; alſo the body of a Corintbian 
and Compoſite capital, called the Tambour. 

Rear-V AS'SAL, one who holds of a lord 
who himſelf is vaſſal of another lord, 


VASSA'LEUS (in Law) a vaſſal who ig 


obliged to ſerve and ſhew reſpe& to his maſter, 
aad yet is in a manner his companion. 


'VASTEL'LUM (old Deeds) a waſtel-bowT 
| or 
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che upper end of an abbot's table, with which | 
he uſed to begin the health or Grace-Cup to 
Rrangers, or to his fraternity, L. 
 VAUDOLS, a ſect of Chriftians that 
ſprung up in the year 1160, followers of Peter 

aud or Valde, a rich merchant of Lyons in 
France z Who being at a feaſt, and ſeeing his 
friend die ſuddenly, was ſo affected, that he 
immediately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and 
meditation and the ſtudy of the ſcriptures; 
by which means having diſcovered ſeveral 
errors in the church of Rome, he communi- 
cated. his diſcoveries to his friends and the 
poor, whom he conflantly relieved bounti- 
Fully. Upon his diſcoveries gaining ground, 
the Clergy excommunicated him, and perſe- 
cuted ſome of his diſciples, which cauſed both 
Him and them to fly irt) the vallies of Pred- 
mont, where finding ſome ancient Chriſlians 
who were called Yaudes, they ordained ſuch 
of the inhabitants of the Lionnois who were 
capable of preaching, and ſpiead themſelves 
into France, Italy, and Germany. _ 

To VAULT @ fhoe (with Horſemen) is to 


| 2 


forge it hollow for horſes that have high and 


round ſoles, to the end that the ſhoe may not 
bear upon the ſole that is then higher than 
the hcof. L | 
"VAULT'ING (woitigeant, F.) leaping or 
going every over a wouden horſe, or over 
any thing, by laying one hand on it and throw- 
ing over the body. f 
VAULTS (in Arebitect.) a piece of ma- 


ſonry arched on the outſide, and ſuppoited in 
the air by the artful placing of the flones | 
which form it; the principal uſe of which is 


for a cover or ſhelter, 


Mafter-VAULT, the chief vault in a 
building, is the chief vault to diſtinguiſh it 
from others that are leſs vaults, which ſerve ' 


only to cover gates, windows, paſſages, &c, 
Deuble VAULTS, ate ſuch as are built 


over other vaults to make the beauty and | 


decoration of the inſide conſiſtent with that 
on the outfide, a chaſm or yacancy being left 
between the convexity of the one and the 
concavity of the other, as it is in the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul's at London. 
The Key of a VAULT, is a ſtone or brick 
in the middle of a vault in the form of a 
truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all 
the reſt, | 
The Reins of a VAULT, or the filli-gs 
up, are the fides which ſuſtain it. 
The Pendeniive of a VAULT, is the part 
ſuſpended between the arches or ogives. 

The Imp ef a VAULT), is the ſtone 
whereon the firſt Youſſoir or ſtone of the vault 
4s laid, | 
* UBI, where, L. ſignifies the preſence of a 
being in a place. 

UBI ETV (in Metaphyſicts) is the preſence 
of any thing in the «6 or place, | 
Infinite UBIETY (with Metaphyſicians) is | 


er piece of piate,- angiently uſed to be ſet at | 


— 


the undetermined preſence of a thing in every 


UB 


place; this is the property of God, and h 
the ſame as — 574 
Finite UBIETY (in Metaphy ics) is the 
determinate preſence- of a being in a 
and is either circumſcriptive or definitive, 
Circumſcriptive UBIETY (with Metopsy. 
ficians) is that by which a thing is exactjy 
circumſcrib'd in its »b7, and this is pro 
call'd place; this is the condition of all bodies 
Definitive UBIETY (in Metaphyjicts) i; 
when a thing is ſo in a place, without 
circumſcription, as to be no where elſe, Aſter 
this manger Accidents, Material Forms, and 
Spirits, are in a place. The title of defi- 
nitive is given to it, becauſe it may be defined 
to be here, and not there. 
UBIQUITARIES, a name given to the 
Lutherans, who, to maintain the. real pre· 
ſence, ſay, that our Saviour's body is every 
where, as well as his divinity.  . 
UBIQUITARINESS (of «biquitaire, F. 
of ubigue, L. and neſs) an ubiquitary temper 
or quality; alſo a * unſettled, a being 
here and there. 
UBVQUITY (ubiquite, F. of ubigue, I. 
every where) a quality of being every where 
or in all places at the ſame time ; an attribute 


of God, whereby he is always intimately pre- 


ſent to all things, gives the Eſſe to all things; 
knows, preſerves, and works all in all things, 

VEGETATIVE Sol, that principle 
whereby trees and plants live, grow, produce 
their kind, Sc. | 

VE'GETATIVENESS (of wepetativus, 
L. wegetatif, F. and neſt) a vegetative quality, 

VEHEMENCE . 

VEHEMENCY 5 (vebementia, L.) 

1. Violence, force. | 

Univerſal hubbub wild, 
Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Aſſaults his ear with loudeſt vehemence. 

Milton. 

2. Ardour, mental violence, terrour, 

The beſt perſuaſions 
Fail not to uſe 5 and with what vehemency 
Th' occaſion ſhall inſtruct you. 

Shakeſpear's Henry VIII. 
This pure cauſe would kindle my rap'd ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred vebemence, 

That dumb things would be moy'd to ſympa- 
thize. Milton. 
Marcus is over-warm; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in chem, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horor, 
And tremble at his vebemence of temper. 
Addiſon's Cato. 

VEHEMENT (vebement, F. webemens, L.) 

1. Violent, forcible. 

A ſtrong imagination hath more force upon 
light and ſubtile motions, than upon motions 
vehement and ponderous. Bacon, 

2. Ardent, eager, feryent. 

By their vebement inſtigation, "EY 
is oye your . 
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VE 
Hic (with Anatomifts) the Serum 

__— 2 is ſaid to be the ke 
that conveys the ſmall parts of the blood, and 
diſperſes them all over the body. | 

VEINS (with Anatom) are long and 
round pipes or canals, conſiſting of four coats, 
viz, a nerwous, a plandulous, a muſcular, and 
+ membranous one. Their office is to receive | 
the blood that remains after nonriſhment is 
taken, and to carry it back to the heart to be 
revived and improved. Theſe veins are di- 
ſtinguiſned by ſeveral names, according to the 
different parts they paſs through, as the 
Axillary, the Rafi, the Cephalick, the 


Pulmorary, &Cc- 


VEJU'PITER (z. d. little Jupiter) a | 


miſchievous god amongſt the Romans, which 
they worſhipped, not from any hope of help | 
from him, but left he ſhould 4 them. | 
VELLIFICE. wellificus, L.) done or per- 
formed with fails, | 
VEL\VETY, like velvet, ſoſt, Cc. 
VENALNESS (wena/itas, L.] a being 
yenal, ſaleableneſs. 3 
VENEERING 7 (with Cabinet Malers, 
VANEERING wo) a kind of marque- 
try, or inlaid work, whereby ſeveral thin 
flices or leaves of fine woods of different ſorts 
are ſaſtened or glued on a ground of ſome 
common wood. N 
VENEF'ICAL (weneficus, L.) venemous, | 
onous. 
VENEF'ICKNESS (weneficus, L. and 
neſs) poiſonouſneſs. b 
VENENIFIEROUSNESS (of wenenifer, 
L. and neſs)'a poiſon-bringing quality or na- 
ture. 
VENENOUSNESS (wvenenefitas, L.) ful- 
neſs of poiſon. 

VEN!'ER ABLENESS (venerabilitas, L.) 
merit of reverence, worſhipfulneſs. | 

VENER'EALNESS 7 (of wenereus, I. 

VENER!/EOUSNESS & and i] a vene- 
real, luſtful, leacherous quality or conftitu- 
tion; alſo infectedneſs with the venereal 
diſeaſe or French pox. 

. VENI'ERY (plaiſis wenerten, F. appetitus 
venereus, L.) luſtfulneſs, alſo coition or car- 
nal copulation. | 

Beaſts of VENERY, are of five kinds, the 
Hart, the Hind, the Hare, the Boar, and 
the Wolf; which are properly beaſts of the 
foreſt, where they keep their ſhelter, avoid- 
ing as much as poſſible the coming out into 
the plains, 

VENGE'FUL, revengeful, prone to take 
revenge. 

VENGEFULNESS (of vengeance, F. full 
and neſs) a vindictive or revengeful temper or 
nature, 

VE'NIALNESS (of wenialis, L. wegel, 
F. and 6 Fw” 

VE'NOUSNESS (of wenoſus, L. and neſs) 


þ 


VE 


"VENT (of vertu, L. the wind) x veſt 


Role or ſpiracle, which is a little hole pierced 


in veſſels of liquor that are tapped, to let 
in the air that the liquor may run out; alſo 
a ſmall aperture left in the tubes or pipes of 
fountains, to facilitate the going out of the 
wind, or to give them air, that they may 
not burſt in froſty weather, &c. 

To VENT, to diſcloſe or reveal a ſecret, 
to utter and declare the thoughts; ts bent the 
Paſſion, to let them break out. 


ENTER (with Anat.) a cavity in the 


body of an anima], containing the Yiſcera or 
other organs, neceſſary for the performance 
of divers functions. This they divide into 
three regions or cavities z the fr/# is the 
Head, which contains the brain; the ſecord' 
the breaſt, as far as the Diaphragm, which 
contains the organs of reſpiration ; the h 
is properly that which is called the venter or 


| belly, which contains the inteſtines and or- 


gans of generation and digeſtion, called the 
Abdomen. 

VENTER (in our Cuſtoms) is us'd for 
the part. tion of the effects of a father and 
mother, among children born or accruing 
from different marriages. 

VENTS (with Efayers, Glaſs-maters, &c.} 
is a term applied to the covers of wind fur- 


| naces, by which the air enters, which ſerve 


for bellows, and are ſtopped with regiſters or 
flues, according to what degree of heat is 
required, 

VENTS (in Archite#,) pipes of lead, or 
potters ware, one end of which opens into a 
cell of a neceſſary houſe, the other reaching. 
to the rcof of it, for the conveyance of the 
fetid air; alſo 2pertures made in thoſe walls 
that ſuſtain terraſſes to furniſh air, and to 
give a paſſage for the waters. | 

VEN'TIDUCTS, ſpiracles or ſubterr2neous 
paſſagee, wheie freſh cool winds being kept 
are made to communicate by means of ducts, 
funnels, or vaults with the chambers or other 
apartments of a houſe, to cool them in ſul- 
try weather. pi 

VENTOSE'NESS (wentofitas, L.) vento- 
ſity, windineſs, 

VEN'TRICE (wentriculus, L. i. e. the 


lower belly) the ſtomach, a ſkinny bowel. 


ſeated in the lower belly under the midriff, 
between the liver and the ſpleen. It is con- 
ſtituted of four tunicles, viz; a nervous, a 
Fibrous, a glandulous, and a membranous one 3. 
the office of which is to ferment or digeſt the 
meat. 

VENTRI'CULOSE (ventriculoſus, L.) 


paunch- bellied. 


VENTRIC'ULUS (with Surgeons) a core 

in a botch or boi! that is broken. . 

_VENTRIF'LUOUS (wenrrifluus, L.) laxa- 
tive, purging the belly, 


VENTRIL'OQUOUS, a term applied 


to a perſon whe forme his ſpeech by 9 
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VE 


the air into the lungs, fo that the voice comes 
out of the Thorax, and to a by - ſtander ſeems 
to come from a diſtance. 

VEN/TUROUS (aven!ureux, F.) dating, 
bold, &c. = | 
VEN'TUROUSNESS (of aventurcux, F. 
and neſs, &c.) adventurouſneſs, boldneſs, dar- 
ingnels, hardi 

VE Nus (fo called, as ſome ſay, of weni- 
endo, coming, becauſe ſhe comes to every 
thing. But Varro derives Venus of viendo, 
i. e. binding, becauſe ſhe binds and unites 
ſouls together. The Greeks call her Apęodivn, 
of d$g©-, froth, as being produced out of 
the foam of the fea, as follows.) Some 
tell us, that when Saturn had committed an 
action full of impiety, and with his graceleſs 
ſcythe had cut off the genitals of his father 
Ceelus (by that means to deprive him of the 
power of begettirg) he threw them into the 
ſea ; where, by the continual agitation of 
the waves, they found a favourable womb a- 
mong the froth, and out of this bleeding ſub- 
tance Venus was produced. Again, other of 
the poets tell us, that ſhe was the daughter 
of Jupiter and the goddeſs Dione, The 

ts alſo make mention of three Yenus's ; 
the firſt, the daughter of Cælus; the ſecond 
| crept out of the froth of the ſea (as before); 
and the third the daughter of Fe, and 
Dione, who was married to Fulcan. Venus 
was the goddeſs of love and pleaſure, on ac- 
count of her extraordinary beauty, Her 
cbariot was drawn by ſwans and doves, ac- 
counted laſcivious birds. The poets aſcribe to 
her ſeveral children, as Hymenæus, the god of 
marriages, and the three Charities or Graces 
were her daughters and companions ; alſo 
the two Cupids, the gods of love, the one of 
honeſt love, and the other of unlawful and 
carnal pleaſures 3 and that infamous deity 
Priapus was accounted her ſon; and allo 
LEneas ; but ſhe never had any chi'dren by 
her huſband Vulcan. Venus had ſeveral tem- 
ples built to her in the city of Rome. One to 
Venus Erycina, where was the ſtat ue of Amer 
Lætbeus, dipping his arrows in a river; ano- 
ther to Venus Libitina, where the urns and 
\ coffins of the moſt conſiderable. perſons of 
Rome were placed; another to Venus Verti- 
eordia, who was called Venus Viriplaca, 
where the women appeared with their huſ- 
bands when there was any difference between 
them, to find ſome way of reccnciliation, 
The uſal ſacrifices offered to her were doves, 


ſwans, ſparrows, Fc. and to her was dedi- | 


gated the roſe, an irducement to love, and the 
myrtle-tree, a ſymbol of peace. Venus is 
often painted with a beautiful countenance, 
golden hair, attired in a robe of black, ſcarlet, 
or dun colour, with her fon Cupid by her; 
and ſometimes doves and cypreſs- trees; and 
ſometimes in a chariot drawn by ſwans or 
doves. It is very probable that Venus was 


ſaid to have been born of the ſea, for no 


N 


0 


| 


| other reaſon than becauſe the cauſe that 


VE 
fects all things requires moiſture and =e 


And the ſea has buth theſe in a very large de- 


gree. They ſeem to be of this opinion Ne 
ſay ſhe was the daughter of Diens: For _ tion th: 
ſture is Jie, 7, e. ſomething ſplendid and vi- fall, a: 
vid. Apge3irn, is that power which produces Such 
male and female, as ap2©- fignifies froth, 9 
becauſe the ſeed of animals is frothy, Zu;. forms 1 


fides fetches it from hence, that thoſe that 
are captivated by Venus are d$rog, 5. e, 
fooliſh, mad and doating. Venus is feigned 
to be extremely beautiful, becauſe ſhe afford; 
men the pleaſure of coition, which they find 
to ſurpaſs by far all things elſe. She is deco. 
rated with the title of qmouel3n;, i. e. d. 
lighted in laughter, becauſe ſhe is very proce 
to laughter. The cauſe of this epithet iz 
mirth and Jaughter frequently accompany the 
venereal act, and perſons are then very fami. 
liar, The Graces are repreſented as ſitting ly 
Venus, and are her companions and atten- 
dants, alſo Suadela and Mercury, But why 
becauſe thoſe that are loved are pleaſed with 


amorous orations and favour (Love) or with truck i 
the pleaſure that Venus affords in venereal em- of the ſc 
braces. She is called Cythera from reg, o—_ 
1. e. impregnation, which follows coition, or VER 
becauſe for the moſt part it uſes to Macken or verbolity 
lay venereal deſires. She is ſignified by theſe words, f 
three Sava, 1. e. heavenly, navinuE. i. e VER 
| vulgar or common, and ravatgria, i. e. the vIridans, 
cauſe of all things; which intimate, that bet lively gr 
power and efficacy .is conſpicuous in heaven, 5 
earth, and ſea, Among the birds the de- is brough 
lights in none ſo much as the dove, becauſe d terms, at 
its chaſtity and amorous courtſhip ; for the * 
dove is amorous, and the ſymbol of trix h _ 
love, on account of its manner of kiſſing; we 
ſhe has an antipathy to ſwine, becauſe d "__ 
their filthineſs. Among plants the myttle i — | 
dedicated to Fenus, becauſe the myrtle is ac- defty * 
counted proper to engage or promote love, Vene 
And the Ph:lyrea is ſacred to * becauſe t lo C 
promotes venery; and they make uſe of that Ver c 
chiefly in making garlands, Phurnutius. downed 
VENUS (with fron.) is one, of the ſer thts '& 
planets, the brighteſt of all the ſtars, except Cou 5 4 
the ſun and moon: it performs its periodid in the 
motion in 224 days 17 hours, and its motion taken 4 
round its axis is performed in 23 hours. The ours . 
diameter of it is almoſt equal to the diame- court N 
ter of the earth. Can 
VENUS (with Aſtrol.) is accounted a fe- Wire h 
minine planet, and the leſſer fortune. when he 
VENUS (with Chym.) is taken for copy) a ty to t 
and the character is, . VERG 
VENUST'NEsSS 2 (weruflas, L.) bea he utmof 
VENUST'ITY $ tifulneſs. a 8 
VERS (werbum, L.) a word whick 7 
to expteſs 8 we affirm of any ſubject, # Lien 


is, loves, hears, reads, &c. 
Active VERB, is ſuch an one as expert 
an action that paſſes on another ſubject or od 


ject, as ts l, Grd, to write a Letter, 74% 
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VE 

Paſſive VERB, is one which expreſſes | 
jon or ſuffering, or receives the action of 
ſome agent, as 1 am loved. 

Neuter VERB, is ſuch as expreſſes an ac- 
tion that has no particular obje& on which to 
fall, as / run, I ſleep, &c, 

Subſtantive VERB, is ſuch a one as ex- 

es the being or ſubſtance which the mind 


forms to itſelf or ſuppoſes to be in the object, 


whether it be there, or not, as J an, thou 
art, &c. | 

Auxiliary VERBS, are ſuch as ſerve in 
conjugating active and paſſive verbs, as am, 
was, have, had, &c. 

Regular VERBS, are ſuch as are conju- 
gated after ſome one manner, rule, or analogy. 

Irregular VERBS, are ſuch as have ſome- 
thing fingular in their termination, or the 
formation of their tenſes. 

Imperſonal VERBS, are ſuch as have only 
the third perſon, as it becomerh, | 

VERBERA'TION {in Phyficks) a term 
uſed to expreſs the cauſe of ſound, which | 
ariſes from a verberation of the air, when 
ſtruck in divers manners on the ſeveral parts 
of the ſoronous body, firſt put into a vibratory 
motion, X 

VERBOSE/NESS (of werboſus, L. and neſs) 
verboſity, the uſing many words, fulneſs of 
words, prolixity in diſcourſe. 

VER'DANTNESS (of werdoyant, q. d. 
viridans, F. and neſs) a flouriſting, bright, or 
lively greenneſs. | 

A General VERDICT, is a verdict that 
is brought in by a jury to the court in general 
terms, as guilty of the indiftment, &c, 

Special VERDICT, is one where the jury 
find ſuch or ſuch facts to be done, and as to 
the law upon the facts, leave it to the judg- 
ment of the court. ; 

VER'DUROUS, full of verdure, green. 

VERECUND'/NESS (verecundia, L.) mo- 
deſty, baſhfulneſs, verecundity. 

VERGE (of virga, L.) a wand, rod, or 
ſergeant's mace. 

VERGE (of wergere, L. to bend or incline 

downward) the compaſs or extent of judica- 
ture, &c, 
Court of VERGE, is a court or tribunal 
in the manner of a King's bench, which 
takes cognifance of all crimes and miſdemean- 
ours committed within the Verge of the King's 
court, 

Tenant of the VERGE, a tenant, ſo called, 
becauſe he held a ſtick or rod in his hand, 
when he was admitted a tenant, and ſwore 
fea VL — b... lord of the manor. 

E (wergo, L.) the brink, the | 
the nen eee, JOY 


Would the incluſi ve 
Vf golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel to ſcar me to the brain. 


Shakeſp, 


VE 


I fay, and will in battle prove, | 
Or here, or elſewhere, to the furtheſt verge, 
That ever was ſurvey'd by Engliſh eye. 
Shakeſp. 
Serve they as a flow'ry verge to bind 
The fluid ſkirts of that ſame watery cloud, 
Leſt it again diſſolve and ſhow'r the earth. 
| 2 Milton. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
I have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more, 
| Dryden. 
Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, 
To bleſs his age, and bring a worthy hair, 
To ork his care, and, free from noiſe and 
me, . a 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. 
| | Pape. 

To VERGE (verge, L.) to lend, to bend 
downwards. 
| Man, 3 
Perhaps, acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 
"Tis but a part we ſee, and not the whole. 

Pepe. 

VER GENTNESS (of wergens, L. and 
neſs) bendingneſs, incliningneſs, either from 
or to. 

VERGET'TE (in Heraldry) 
is what, by the Engliſb heralds, 
is called a pallet or ſmall pale, 
i. e. ſeveral ſmall pales or pal- 
lets dividing the ſhield into fo 
many parts, as in the figure an- 
nexed, F, | 

VERGTLLE (in fron.) conſtellations, 
the appearance of which denotes the approach 
of the ſpring, L. 

VERIDICALNESS (of weridicus, L. e- 


ridigue, F. and neſs) truth ſpeaking, or the 


quality or faculty of ſpeaking truth. 
VERILO/QUIOUS (veriloguus, L.) ſpeak - 
ing the truth. | | | 
VERISIM/ILAR (werifimilis, L. vary- 
ſemblable, F.) likely, probable, | 
VERITAS, Truth (among the Romans) 
a goddeſs ſuppoſed to be the daughter of Saturr 
and time, and the mother of virtue. 
he was repreſented by a handſome woman 
of a mcdeſt countenance, ſhining with ſplen- 
dor and majeſty ; but clad very plain. 
VERMIC'ULAR (vermicularis, L.) cf, 
pertaining to, or bearing a reſemblance to a 
worm, 
VERMIF'UGOUS (of wermes and fuge, 
L. to chaſe or drive away) expelling worms. 
VER'/MINOUSNESS (of werminoſus, L. 
and neſs) fulneſs of worms, wormeatenneſs. 
VERMIP/AROUSNESS (of vermes, 
worms, and pario, I. to bring forth young) 
a worm-breeding quality. 
VERMIY'OROUSNESS (ef werme and 


4 K. verax, 
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Borax, devouring, L. and neſi) a worm-de- | 
youring nature. 8 
VERNACWCLARNESS ( of wernaculus, 
L. and neſtj properneſs or peculiarneſs to one's 
own country. 

VER'NAL Siga (in Aſtron.) thoſe figns 
the ſun is in, during the ſpring ſeaſon, viz. 
Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, . 

VER'NANT (verrat, L.) ſpringing, 
growing green. 8 | 

'VERON'ICA (an abbreviation of Verico- 
nica, quaſi vera icon, L. a true image) thoſe 
portraits or repreſentations of the face of our 
Saviour on handkerchiefs, which are ſaid to 
be impreſſed by Chriſt's wiping his face, as 


he carried the croſs with the handkerchief of 
VER'RY 7 (in Heraldry) is a fort of 
VA'RY chequer work, in the ſhape 
Argent and Azure, it is enough 
to lay Verty alone; bet, if the 
muſt be expreis'd, See the 
E ſcutebeon. 
xs/s) aptneſs to be turned or wound any way. 
VER'S'D (verſatus, L.) well ſkilied, in- 
VERSED Sine (in Mathemat.) is a ſegment 
=” of the diameter of a 
N the fight fine and the 
TY lower extremity of 
figure; as A B is the verſed fine of the arch 
AC, and DB the verſed fine of the arch C D. 
telonging to verſifying. An 
VER'SIFORM (wverſfornms, L.) that 
VER SU TIL!OQUOUS ( verſutiloguus, 
talking cunningly or craftily. 
fies green, and, in graving, is 
expreſſed by diagonal lines, 
corner to the ſiniſter baſe. A 
green colour is called Vert, in 
under the degree of noble ; but in the coats 
of noblemen, it is called Emerald, and in 
Heralds ſay, that Vert, of Chriſtian virtues, 
denotes charity and hope; and, among ſecu- 
alſo joy, love, and plenty; of the elements, 
the Earth; cf the planets, Mercury; of pre- 
Silver ; of conſlitutions, the Phlegmaticł; of 
the ages of man, Feutb; of the months of 
wife, that thoſe, who bear Vrt in their coat» 
amour, ase obliged to ſupport peaſants and 


St. Veronica, or laid over it in the ſepulchre. 
of little bells; and if it de 
colours are any other, they 

VERSAT'ILENESS (of werſatilis, L. and 
ſtructed, Sc. in any art or ſcience. 
circle, lying between 
A_C 
the arch, as in the 
VERSIFICA'TORY (werſficatorius, L.) 
changes its ſhave. 

VERT (in Hera/dry) figni- 
drawn from the dexter chief 
the blazon of the Toats of al! 

thoſe of kings Venus. See the Eſcutcheon. 

lar virtues, honour, civility, and courteſy ; 
cious ones, the Emerald; cf metals, Quick- 
the year, April and May. They ſay like- 
labuurers, and particuiarly the poor that are 


VE 
oppreſſed. Sylvanus Morgan ſays, Vert with 
Or ſignifies pleaſure and joy, and with Argent, 
innoce..t love. | | 
VERTE'BRA (with Anatomiſis) any turn. 
ing joint in the body; a joint of the back. 
bone, L. 

VERTE'BRAL (of wertebra, L.) belong. 
ing to the Vertebræ or turning joints of the 
body. ; 
VER'TIBLENESS (of vertibilis, L. and 
neſs) aptneſs or eaſineſs to turn. 
VER/TICALNESS (of vertical, F. ver- 
* L. and neſs) the being right over one's 
cad. 
VERTICAL Plane (in Perſpective) is 2 
plane perpendicular to the geometrical plane, 
paſſing thro” the eye, and cutting the perſpec- 
tive p ane at right angles, 
Prime VERTICAL (in Aſfron.) is that 
vertical circle or azimuth which paſſes through 
the poles of the meridian, or which is per- 
pendicular to the meridian, and paſſes thro? 
the equinoQial points. 
VERTICALURE (with fron.) the 
meridian-circle, ſo called, becauſe it paſſes 
through the Zenith or vertical point, 
VERTICOR DIA (of wertere to turn, and 
corda, hearts, L.) one of the ſurnames ef 
Venus, called alſo Urania and Celeftis, wor- 
ſhipped as a deity by the ancients, that ſhe 
would rid them of their laſcivious paſſions, 
ard give themſelves up altogether to the 
pleaſures of the mind and underſtanding, 
She had a temple built to her by the Ro- 
mans, by the advice of the book of the Sibyl;, 
to which young girls went to offer their little 


dren. . 
VERTI'GINOUSNESS (of wertigineſu, 
L. vertigineuæ, F. and neſs) giddineſs, 
| VER'TUE (wertus, L. vertu, F.) is de- 
fined to be à firm purpoſe of doing thole 
things which reaſon tells us are beſt ; or, ai 
others define it, a habit of the ſoul, by which 
a man is inclined to do good, and to ſhun evil: 
Moral honeſty, good principles. And as it 
is a common ſaying in the ſchools, all the 
virtues are linked together; ſo we may con- 
clude, that all the (cardinal) virtues are help- 
ful and aſſiſtant one to the other; for it u 
impoſſible ſor any one to be prudent, without 
being a partaker of fortitude, temperance, 
and juſtice. The ancients in Painting, &c. 
| repreſented vertue by Herculus, only clothed 
| with a lion's ſkin and his club, perform" 
ſome one of his twelve labours; as offering 
to ſtrike a dragon, guarding an apple-tree, SG 
or holding in his hand three golden apples 
His being naked denoted the ſimplicity 0 
virtue; the dragon did ſignify all manner 
vices ; the lion's ſkin was an emblem q 
magnanimity ; his oaken club ſignified reaſon; 
the knottineſs of his club intimated the di, 


| ficulty and labour in ſeeking after virtue 


this 


| the three golden apples were emblems of tür 


babies, which they played with when chil- | 
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| others ſay, becauſe wi ſua ſtat, it ſtauds by 


three virtues Moderation, Content, and Labour, 


The Cardinal VERTUES (with Meralifts) 
are Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, and Tempe- 


rarce. 

All the VERTUES had temples built to 
them by the ancients, and ſacrifices were 

formed to them, and feſtivals ſolemnized ; 
as the temples of Peace, Concord, Quietneſs, 
Liberty, Safety, Honour, Felicity, Picty, 
Charity, Chaſtity, &c, | 

VERTUMINALES, feſtivals celebrated 
at Rome in honour of Yertumnus, they were 
held in autumn ; becauſe that was the time 
when the fruit was gathered, they returned 
thanks to him for preſerving them to pei fect 
maturity. 

VERTUM'NUS (among the Romans) an 
imaginary deity, ſuppoſed to be the god of 
Change, and of Gardens ; as alſo an emblem 
of 'the year; he, was worſhipped under a 
variety of forms; and the poets make him 
the huſband of Pomona, the goddeſs of fruits, 
and the Greeks call him Proteus, 

VER'TUOUSNESS {of wvirtwoſus, L. wir- 
tueux, F. and neſs) incliningneſs to virtue, a 
virtuous diſpoſition. 

VE'RU {with Meteorologiſts) a comet that 
reſembles a ſpit, being pretty much of the 
ſame kind with the Lonchites, only its head is 
rounder, and its tail longer, and ſharper 
pointed, L. 

VER'VAIN (werbena, L. werveine, F.) 
an herb anciently uſed about ſacred rites and 
ceremonies, called alſo Heoly- Herb, Pidg:on- 
graſs and Frno's tears, 

2 VEST (wn weft, F.) a garment for a 
child. 

VESTA (fo called of veſtiendo, L. cloth - 
ing, becauſe it clothes all things; or, as 


its own power) a name given to the earth, 
or the goddeſs of nature, under whoſe name 
the ancients worſhipped the earth. The 
goddeſs Vea was highly honoured by the 
Romans; they appointed to her particular 
lacrifices and temples, altho' the poets do 
confound the name of Vela with that of 
Cybele, She was accounted the goddeſs of 
elemental fire, her temple was round, and in 
it were two lamps continually burning. Some 
fay that there was in the innermoſt part of it, 
a fire ſuſpended in the air in pots of earth, 
kept always alive by the Ya! virgins ; and 
if it happened by any misfortune to be ex- 
tinct, ſome fearful accident befel the Roman 
empire, and therefore they puniſhed the 
Veſtal virgins, by whoſe negligence the fire 
went out, in à very eruel manner. Yeſia 
was alſo ſometimes ſtiled Mater, and had 
her ſtatues ſtanding in many porches, as the 
chief of the houſhold goddefles. Her tem- 
Þ © was magnificent, and in it was depoſited 
the Palladium, or image of Pallas, which 
Areas is ſaid to have brought with him from 


77.1 
bd 


VE 

mant, becauſe the oracle had pronounced, 
that the ſafety of the empire depended upon 
the preſervation of it, On the top of Vas 
temple was placed her effigies fitting, having 
little Jupiter in her arms: but prleſteſſes were 
to keep their virginity thirty years, which 
was the time appointed for their attendance, 
They were had in ſuch high honour, that, 
if they caſually met in the ſtreets an offender, 
they could procure his pardon ; but, if they 
diſhonoured the ſervice of their goddefs by car- 
nal copulation with any man, they were ta 
die without mercy, being condemned to be 
buried alive with water and bread. 

VESTA'LIA, feaſts held on the 5th of 
June, in honour of the goddeſs Veſta, which 


was kept in the ſtreets before their doors, 


from whence ſome choſen meſſes were ſent 
to the temples of this goddeſs: there were 
likewiſe led about the city ſeveral aſſes crown - 
ed with flowers, and having ccllars of certain 
bits of paſte in the form of little round cakes ; 
the mules were often adorned with noſegays, 
and there was no work done that day: the 
Roman ladies went bare-foot to the temple 
of Veſta, and the capitol, where there was 
an altar dedicated to Jupiter Piftor, i. e. the 
baker, 

© VESTALS, Val virgins, were choſen 
out of the nobleſt families of Nome, for the 
keeping of the Yetal fice abovementioned ; 
which if it happened to go out, it was not 
to be lighted again by any fire but the beams 
of the ſun, 

VESTI'GATED (wgſligatus, L.) traced 
or followed by the track, Larched out dili- 
gently. 

VESTU!' (in Halde) is 
when there is in an ordinary 
ſome diviſion only by lines, and 
ſignifies clothed, as tho' ſome 
garments were laid upon it. 
See the eſcutcheon. 

VE STU“ 4 dextra (with 
Heralds) i. e. clothed on the 
right fide, and Veſtu a finiftra, 
i. e. clothed on the left fide, 
are as repreſented in the eſ- 
cutcheon, and e contra. 

VETUST'NESS (vetaflas, L.) ancient neſs, 
antiquity. 

To VEX (ven, L.) 
torment, to harraſls. | 

When ſhe preſſed him daily, ſo that bis 
ſoul was wexed ynto death, he told her all his 
heart, Judges xvi, 16, a 
Still may the dog the wand' ring troops con- 

ſtrain, 
Of airy ghoſts, and wex the guilty train. 
. Dryden. 

Vou are the cauſe of all my care; 
Your eyes ten thouſaud dangers dart; 


1. To plague, to 


| Ten thouſand torments wex my heart; 


I love, and I deſpair, Prior, 


1r%y ; this was highly eſteemed by the Ro- 


2. To diſturb, to diſquiet. 
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Hercules, when he was new born, and put 


fuck: but Juno apprehending the matter put 


VI 


Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars, | 
White curl the waves, and the wex*d ocean 
1 4 Pope. 
3+ To trouble with flight provocations, 
VEXATION. 1. The act of troubling: 
2. the ſtate of being troubled, uneaſineſs, 
ſorrow. | 
Paſſions too violent, inſtead of heighten- 
ing our pleaſures, affords us nothing but. 
wexation and pain. Temple. | 
VEXATIOUS, afflictive, troubleſome, | 
cauſing trouble. ä 
Pexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrify*d my days; 
Staik'd through my gardens, and purſu'd 
my ways 3 


- 


Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in ; 


winding maze. 
| Prior. 
The VIA lactea, this circle is called the 
Galaxia or milky way. It was not legal 
that Jupiter's ſons ſhould obtain heavenly 
honours, before they had ſucked Juno's breaſt. 
For which reaſon they ſay Mercury brough? 


him to Funo's breaft, and that he did indeed 


him away, and ſo her milk flowing out plen- 
tifully made this milky circle. Erateſi benes. 

VIA'LES (with Mythologifis)) a name 
which the Romans gave to thoſe deities, who, 
as they imagined, had the care and guardian- 
ſhip of the roads and highways, L. 

VIAT ICUM, a name given by the fathers 
and councils to Baptiſm, the Eucharift and 
Ab ſelution, adminiſtered to dying perſons to 
give them a better aſſurance of their ſalva- 
tion, | 
Baptiſm, thus conſidered, relates only to 
dying Catechumens, 2 

The Euchariſt to dying perſons in full com- 
munion, whether they had received abſolu- 
tion or not, | | 

A5ſolution went under this name with re- 
ſpect to thoſe who were under diſcipline and 
not reconciled to the church, till at the point 
of death. 

In latter ages, not only Abſalution but the 
Euchariſt is ſaid to have been given to peni- 
tents when paſt hopes of, living, if they 
were 1n condition to receive it, without any 
conſideration of a ftate of diſcipline, which 
firſt occaſioned this practice. . 

Perſons under church diſcipline, in ancient 
times were not in communion with the church 
and the tranfition became very eaſy from not 
in the church (in one ſenſe of the word) to 
be ont of the church (in anather ſenſe of the 
word) 7. e. to be in a ſtate of Damnation; 
from which ſtate Abſo/ution/and the Euchariſt 
w2s ſuppoſed to reſcue them, | 
_ VVBRATING Metion (with Naturaliſti) 
162 very quick and ſhort motion of the ſolid 


VI 

[parts of bodies, cauſed by the pulſe or Hel. 
of ſome body upon them. $o tbe rays of 
light or fire, ſtriking upon the ſmall particles of 
bodies, do excite in them ſuch vibrations, and 
cauſe them to grow hot and ſhine. Tor all 
fixed ſolid bodies, being heated to a due degree 
will emit light and ſhine z and bodies which 
abound with earthy particles, and eſpecially 
ſuch as are ſulphureous, do emit light, which 
way ſoever their parts come to be agitated 
into theſe vibrating motions, whether it be 
by Hear, by Rubbing or Striking, or by Pu. 
trefaction, or ſome animal or vital motion, 
Thus Quickfilver emits a light, when ſhook 
in vacuo. The ſea-water ſhines, or (as they 
call it) burns in a ſtorm; the back of a cat 
or neck of a horſe, when rubbed with the 
hand in the dark. Thus wet hay kindles ; 
and thus vapours ſhine which ariſe from pu- 
trid waters, as the Ignis fatuus. 

| VICAR (wicarius, L.) when parochial 
tithes were much appropriated under on: pre. 
rence or other, by the ſubtleties of the monks 
the biſhops required the repreſentation of a 
perſon, who ſhould perpetually reſide upon 
the ſpot; and they endowed him with ſepa- 
rate portions of the tithes and oblations, 
manſe and glebe. So that a vicar is a ſettled 
| perpetual reſident prieſt, who has only ſuch 
or ſuch legal particular profits, arifing from 
the pariſh for ſupplying the cure, 

VICARIOUSNESS (of wicarius, and 
neſs) ſubordinateneſs. 

VICE (in Ethicks) an elective habit, de- 
viating either in exceſs or deſect from a juſt 
medium, wherein virtue is placed. 

VI'/CIOUSNESS (of witicfitas, L.) a vi- 
cious nature, &c. 

VIC!TIM (wifima, L. victime, F. of vic- 
toria, L.) a ſacrifice properly ſuch as the 
| ancient Romans offered to their gods aſter a 
| victory; and thence it is figuratively applied 

to a perſon that ſuffers perſecution or death, 
to ſatisfy the revenge or paſſion of great men. 

VICTORIA, the Romans, during their 
war with the Samnites built a temple to the 
goddeſs victory, and dedicated to her the tem- 
ple of Fupiter in the Capitol. 

The Athenians alſo conſecrated a temple 
to her in their city, and painted her without 
wings, that the might not fly way from them, 
as the Lacedamonians chained their image of 
Mars, that they might keep bim always wit 
them, | | 

Sometimes ſhe was repreſented armed with 
a briſk countenance, all in a ſweat, and co. 
vered with duſt, diſtributing the ſpoil and 
| priſoners to the victorious with bloody hands 
She was painted young and fair, to denote 
her vigour, and the charming lufire of her 
glory; her ſex and wings ſhewed the incon, 
fancy and doubtful ſucceſs of war, the lad 
by the perpetual verdure intimated the cter- 
nal renown of the victorious; and the palm 


| 


ſigniſied invincible courage, . She 
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VI 

dhe was repreſented by the ancients as a 
hay clad all in gold, holding a helmet in one 
hand, and a pomegranate in the other. The 
helmet was an emblem of love, and the 
pomegran of the unity of wit and council. 


to fly, ſtanding upon a globe, with a garland 
of bays, or a branch of palm in one hand, 
and the coronet of the emperor, or white 
olive in the other. | 

VICTO'/RIAL (wiforialis, L.) belonging 
to victory. | 

VIEW'LESS, inviſible, not to be viewed. 
Milton,  - | | 44 

VIGE'SIMAL (wvigeſimalis, L.) the 
twentieth. | pe TM "EH 

VIGESIMA/TION (among the Romans) 
a putting to death every twentieth man, L. 

VIGNERONs, the dreſſers or owners of 
vineyards, F. Nahe! 

Tenants in VIL'LENAGE (in Law) thoſe 
which are now called copy-holders, who were | 
bound to perform certain ſervices agreed on be- 
tween both parties; as to plough the lord's 
ground at certain times, to carry the lord's 
dung, to plaſh his hedges, reap his corn, &c. 

VINA/CEOUS (of winum, L.) of, per- 
taining to, or like wine, as of a winaceous 

avours 0 P7691 oe te * 

VIN'CIBLENESS (of vincibilis, L. and 
neſs) capableneſs or liableneſs to be conquered 
or overcome. 

VINC'/TURE (vindtura, L.) a binding. 

VINDIC'/TA (among the Romans) a rod 
or ſwitch with which the Roman præ tor 
touched the head of a TNave, when be was 
made free; and thence it was taken to figni- 
fy liberty or freedom itſelf. | 

VINEGAR (visaigre, q. vinum acre ) 
acid wine, beer, Sc. render'd ſour. 

VIN'EWY (prob. of evanidus, L.) moul- 
dy, hoary, muſty. 

VIN'/EWINESS, mouldineſs, hoaringneſs, | 
muſtineſs. 

VINOLENCE 2 ( winolentia, L.) 

VINOLENTNESS drunkenneſs. 

VINOUSNESS (of vinaſus, L. wineux, 
F. and neſs) a winy quality, taſte or ſmell. 

VIO (wich Mariners) a term uſed of a 
three · ſtroud-· rope, when it is bound faſt 
with nippers to the cable, and brought to the 
Jeer-capſtan, for the better or more com modi- 
ous weighing of the anchor. on 

VIVOLABLENESS (of violabilis, L. and 
neſs, F.) capableneſs of being violated, Ic. 

VUOLENTNESS (violentia, L. and neſs, 

) violence, forcibleneſs, vehemence, ſharp». 
neſs, boiſterouneſs, outrageouſneſs, 
VIOLUN (Violon, F.) a fiddle. 

VVOLIST, a player on a violin. 

VI'PER (wipera, L.) a poiſonous reptile 
f the ſerpent kind; an adder. Tho' this 
rbent is one of the moſt dangerous poiſons 
in the animal kingdom, yet the ficth is of very 
breat uſe in medicine, The body is of two 


VI 


colours, aſh - coloured or yellow, and the 


has ſcales under its belly which look like well - 
poliſhed ſteel; the male vipers have two ſets 
of genital inſtruments, and the females two 
matrixes, &c, they don't lay eggs and hatch 
them, but are wiviparous, bringing forth 


| their young alive; which being wrapped up 


in thin ſkins, burſt on the third day, and 
they are ſet at liberty. The ancients did be- 
lie ve that vipers kill'd their mother upon their 
delivery; but this has been found to be a 
miſtake, The number of young brought 
forth in 20 days time, by the female, is 20 3 
but one on each day. As for the form of 
this reptile, the head is the largeſt and flatteſt 
of all the ſerpentine race, the ſnout reſem- 
bling that of a hog ; they are uſually half an 
ell long and an inch thick. | 

It. never leaps, like other ſerpents, but 
creeps, and that ſlowly z but yet is nimble 
enough to bite when provok d. It bas 16 
immoveable teeth in each jaw; but theſe are 
not thoſe with which they give the deadly bite, 
they being two other large ſharp teeth, hook - 
ed, hollow, and tranſparent, called Canine 
Teeth, Theſe are fituated in the upper jaw, 
one on each fide, Theſe teeth are flexible in 
their articulations, and uſually lie flat along 
the jaw, the viper never erecting them, but 
when it would bite. Theſe two teeth are en- 
compaſs'd at the roots or baſis with a viſicle 


ſalivious juice, about the quantity of a large 
drop. Its body is not at all fetid, whereas the 
inward parts of all other ſerpents are intole- 
rably noiſome. 

A VIPER (Hieroglyphically) was put to 
repreſent a wicked angel ; for as the poiſon 
of vipers is quick and powerful, ſo thoſe de- 
ſtroying ſpirits were thought to be quick and 
nimble in bringing about the deſtruction of 
mankind, It was alſo uſed to repreſent the 
danger of too much love and ingratitude; be- 
cauſe it is related that the female viper de- 
ſtroys the male at the time of copulation, and 
that the young ones revenge the death of 
their fire, by gnawing out the belly of their 
dam, and ſo opening a paſſage into the 
world. | 

VIPEROUSNESS (of wiperevs, L. and 
neſs) a viperous nature. | 

VIR'/GATE, was anciently no more than 
a certain extent or compaſs of ground, ſur- 
rounded with ſuch bounds and limits ; the 
ſame that was called a yard-land, the quan- 
tity of which was uncertain, according to the 
ditferences of places and cuſtoms. 

VIR'GIN (wirgineus, L.) of, or pertain- 
ing to a virgin, 

VIRGIN. 01, is that which oozes ſpon- 
taneouſly out of the Clive, &c. without 

reſſing. 

VIRGIN Gold, is gold as it is gotten out 
of the ore without any mixture or alloy, in 


W 


ground ſpeckled with longiſh brown ſpots, It 


or bladder, which contains a yellow, infipid, 
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which fate it is ſo ſoft that it will take the | 


impreſſion of a ſeal, 
VIRGIN-Copper, is that which has never 
been melted down. | 
VIRGIN-Wax, is that which has never 
been wrought, but remains as it came out of 
the hire. 

" VIRGIN- Mercury, is that which is found 
perfectly formed and fluid in the veins of 
mines, or that is gotten from the mineral 
earth by lotion without fire. 

_ Knights of the Order of the VIRGIN 
MARY, in movnt Carmel, a French order 
appointed by king Henry IV. in 1607, and 


conſiſting of one hundred French gentle- | g 


men. | . 

VIR'GINAL Milk, a chymical compo- 
fition, made by diſſolving Saccharum Saturni, 
in a great deal of water till it turns as white 
as milk. 

VIR'GO, Hd in this Theogonia ſays, 
that ſhe was the daughter of Jupiter and 
Themis, and was called ann. ;Aratus in his 
hiſtory following him ſays, that at firſt ſhe was 
immortal, and dwelt on earth, among men, 
and was call'd Aizy by them; but after men 
grew corrupt, and left off to obſerve juſtice, 
ſhe forbear converſation with them, and 
withdrew into the mountains. And when 
ſeditions and war grew rife among them, be- 
cauſe of the diſhoneſty that was generally 
practiſed, the intirely forſook the earth 
and retired to heaven, There are many 
things reported concerning her; ſome ſay the 
was Ceres, becauſe ſhe held an ear of corn; 
others that ſhe was I/, others Atergatis, and 
ſome Fortune, 

VIR'/GULA d:iwina, a forked branch in the 
form of a Y, cut off a hazle-tree, by means 
whereof ſome pretend to diſcover mines, 
ſprings, &c. underground. 

VIROLLE (in French Heraldry) a term 
us'd of the mouth of a hunting horn, or ſuch 
other like inſtruments to be apply'd to a 
man's mouth, to be ſet with ſome metal or 
colour different from the horn itſelf. 

VIRTUALIT V (wirtualitas, L.) is by 
the Schoolmen defined to be ſome mode or 
analogy in an object, which in reality is 
the ſame with ſome other, mode, but out of 
regard to contradictory predicates is looked on, 
as if really diſtin therefiom, 

VIR'LUE (virtus, L. virtu, F.) a firm 
purpoſe of doing theſe things that reaſon tells 
us are beſt. | 

Moral VIRTUE (in Ethicks) is an elective 
habit placed in a mediocrity, determined by 
reaſon, and as a prudent man would de- 
termine. 


Intellactual VIRTUE (in Etbicks) is a habit | 


of the reaſonble ſou!, whereby it conceives or 
ſpeaks the truth cither in affirming or de- 
nying. 


VIRTUES {in Scripture) one of the orders | 


VIR'TUOUSNESS (virtuaſtat, L.) 2 
virtuous diſpoſition or behawjour. 
ſhe had a temple dedicated to her . 
ſhe was repreſented as an elderly —— 
upon a ſquare ſtone: the way to the temple 
of Virtus was the temple of Honour, to inti. 

VIR'ULEN'TNESS (of wirulentus, L. and 
neſs) a poiſonous nature; alſo maliciouſneſs, 

VISCERATED (wiſceratus, 
the bowels 27 out. | 

(viſcoſus, L.) clammy, ſticky, 
lewy, 

A VISCOUNT! {wicecomes, L. viconte, 
earl, There were no viſcounts in England, 
before the reign of king Henry VI. 
has neither flowers nor points 
| raiſed above the circle, like 
grees, but only pearls placed 
on the circle itſelf, without 
| of a viſeount beyond a baron, who is limited 
to fix. | 
F.) ſtickineſs, clammineſs, 

Grand VIZ/IER 7 (among the Turk) a 
ſtateſman next to the grand ſeignior, who 
governs the whole empire. 
viſion or fight ſeems to be, that the rays of 
light, ſtriking on the bottom of the eye, de 
Retina; which vibrations being propagated 3 
far as the brain by the ſolid Fibres of ibe 
Seeing. For as denſe bodies do retain thei 
heat longeſt, and that in proportion to their 
denſe ; ſo the vibrations of their particles ate 
of a more durable nature than thoſe of rare! 
diſtances : wherefore the ſolid and denſe fbi 
of the nerves, whoſe matter is of an homo- 
to tranſmit to the brain ſuch motions 23 de 
impreſs'd on the external organs of our ſens. 

good while in one and the ſame part of 2} 
body, can alſo be propagated a great way from 
be of an homogeneal nature, and that the 
motion be not reflected, refracted, inter ruptel, 

VISITING (vita, L. wiſitant, F. 

going to ſee. 
afflicting, inflicting. N 
VIS NE (in Law) a neighbouring pla 


r 
VIR*TUE, was worſhipped as 2 goddeſs, 
j 
5 
mate that true honour is attain*d by virtue. 
c. 
L.) having 
VISCO'S 
F.) a nobleman, next in degree to a count or 
A VISCOUNT”s Coronet 
thoſe of the other ſuperior de- 
any limited number, which is the prerogative 
VIS'COUSNESS (viſcaſtas, L. viſcaſte, 
Prime VIZIER F principal officer and 
VISION (in Opticks) the phyfical cauſe of 
| there excite certain vibrations in the Tunica 
Optick Nerves, do there cauſe the ſenſe of 
denſity, they retain it longer as they are more 
bodies, and can be propagated to greater 
geneneal and uniform nature, are very propet 
For that motion, which can preſerve itſe f 
one part of it to another; provided the boch 
or diſturbed by any inequality in that bod). 
VISITING (in a Theological St) 
or a place near at hand, Ste n 


ef angels, of the third rank or choir, 
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circulation 
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VITA 
of life wt 

VITAI 
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By fits my 
In rifing fi 
That ſhow 
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Which on 
And melt 


VITIO 
neſs, lewd) 
VIITR] 
neſs) glaſſi 
VITRI 
ed into gla 
VITRII 
art of cha 
by the me: 
to be the 1: 
rally ſpeak 
the form © 
Capable of | 
VITU!'N 
0 called, C 
neved to 
ters wom| 
VIVID 


VIVIF1 


VI 
VI'SOR (nere, F.) the ſight of an 


head · piece. 
A VITA, life, i. e. a kind of active, ope- 


leſs, rative exiſtence, and is therefore conceived to 
ellus; conſiſt in motion, L. 
tting VITAL {wvitalrs, L.) 


mple 1. Contributing to life, neceſſary to life. 
— All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and 


fair; | 
0 The Sun's mile luſtre wasms the vita! air. 
neſs, 


Pope, 
aving 2. Relating to life. . 
J Containing life. 
licky, Spirits that live throughout ; 
Vital in ev'ry part; not as frail man, 
conte, In intrails, heart, or head, liver, or reins, 
unt or Cannot but by annihilating die. Milton. 


On the watry calm, 
His brooding wings the ſpirit of God out- 
ſpreads ;' 
And vital virtue infus' d, and viral warmth 
Thraughout the fluid maſs. Milton. 
4. Being the ſeat of life. 


The dart fle w on, and pierc'd a vital part. 
| Pope. 

VITAL Function or Aftions, are ſuch 
actions of the vital parts, whereby life is 
effected, ſuch as it cannot ſubſiſt without; 
of theſe are the muſculous actions of the 
heart; the ſecretory action of the Cerebellum; 
the reſpiratory action of the Lungs ; and the 
circulation of the blood and ſpirits through 
the Arteries, Veins and Nerves. 

VI'TALNESS (witalitas, L.) the ſpirit 
of life whereby we live. 


eye, do VITALS {without the fingular) parts 
Tania eſſential to liſe. 

gated 23 By fits my ſwelling grief appears, 

s of the In rifing ſighs, and falling tears, 

ſenſe of That ſhow too well the warm deſires, 

in theit The fileat, flow, conſuming fires, * 


to theit 
are more 
ticles are 
of rare! 
greater 
nle fib ies 
1 homo- 
y prope 


ns a3 att 


Which on my inmoſt virals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. Phillips, 
VITIOSITY {witzofitas, L.) naughti- 
neſs, lewdneſs. 
VII'TREOUSNESS (of witrevs, L. and 
neſs) glaſſineſs. g 
VITRIF!ICABLE, capable of being turn- 
ed into glaſs, 
VITRIFICATION (with CB) the 


r-, art of changing any natural body into glaſs 
e itſe 1 by the means of fire ; which they account 
rt uy to be the laſt actiom of fire, So that (gene- 
Way = rally ſpeaking) bodies which have once gained 
the 1 the form of glaſs continue in it, and are not 
A i pable of putting on any other form. 

7 g VITU'NA (among the 2 a goddeſs 
tant, . o called, of Vita, life; becauſe ſhe was be- 


lieved to give life to children in their mo- 
thers womb, 


VIV!IDNESS, livelinefs in colour. 


of. Miltan. 


VIVIFICK (wivifcus, L.) giving life, 


U.U, 
VIVIFIICATIVE 2 (vivifcans, L., wivi- 
VI'VIFYING fant, F.) quicken- 

ing, making alive. | | 

Simple ULICER, one which happens in a 
good conſtitution, and proves eaſy of cure. 

Compound ULCER, is one which happening 
in a ſcorbutick, dropſical, or ſcrophulous con- 
ſtitution, may be attended with pain, a ſever, 
and other maladies, 

Phragedenic ULCER, is one of a corro- 
five nature, eating away the adjacent parts 
all around, the lips of it remaining tumefied. 

Various ULCER, is one ſeated in the 
veins, which, becoming painful and inflam- 
matory, ſwells up the parts it poſſeſſes, 

Sinuwous ULCER, one which runs aſlant 
or ſide ways from its orifice, 

UL'/CERQUSNESS (of ulceroſus, L. and 
neſs) an ulcerous ſtate, condition, or quality, 

ULTERIOR, on the farther fide, L. ; 

ULTERIOR (in Geography) is ſaid of 
thoſe parts of a country, province, Cc. ſi- 
tuated on the farther fide of a river, moun- 
tain, or other boundary which divides the 
country. 5 b 

UM BEL (with Botan.) is the extremity 
of a ſtalk or branch divided into ſeveral pedi- 
cles or rays, beginning from the ſame point, 
and opening in ſuch a manner as to form a 
kind of inverted cone, as in a Parſnip 3 when 
the pedicles, into which a ſtalk is divided are 
again divided into others of the ſame form, 
upon which the flowers are diſpoſed ; the firſt 
order is called rays, and the ſecond pedicles. 


UM'/BELLATED (umbellatus, L.) boſſed. 
In Botan. Writ, is ſaid of flowers when many 
of them grow together, diſpoſed ſomewhat 
like an Umbrella. The make is a ſort of 
broad, roundiſh ſurface of the whole, ſup- 
ported by many foot-ſtalks, as in the flowers 
of Tanſey, Helichryſum, ſome ſorts, of Star- 
wworts, Parſnips, &c. | 

UMBIL'ICATED (in Botan. Writ.) na- 
velled, 1. e. when the top of the fruit ſinks 
in a little, and there appear in it ſome re- 
mains of the Caliæ of the flower, as in apples, 
pomegranates, Cc. 

UMBRA'GEOUS (wmbrageux, F.) ſhady. 
Milton, | | 

UNA'BLENESS (of in and habilitas, L.) 
inability, incapableneſs, &c, | 

UNACCEND/ABLE (of un and accenfibi 
lis, L.) that cannot be kindled or lighted. 

UNACCEPTA'BLENESS (of in, accepta- 
bilis, L. and neſs) diſpleaſingneſs, unſuitable- 
nels to the defire, &c. 

UNACCOM/PANIABLE (of an and 
compagnon, F.) that cannot be kept company 
with, unſociable, 

UNAC'TIVENESS, inactivity, idleneſs, 
&c. | 

UNADMON7IiSHED (of un and admoni- 
tus, L.) not admoniſhed, informed, or warned 
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© UNAFFECT'EDNESS, freeneſs from af- | 


UNAID'ED - (of n 
helped or gffiſted. * 
UNALHENABLENEss, uncapableneſs of 
being alienated. 
UNALTERABLENESS, uncapableneſs 
of being, or unlawfulneſs to be altered. 
UNAMA/ZED (of un and mare, Sax.) 
without amazement, 
UNAN'SWERABLE 


and, aider, F.) not 


anrpane, Sax. and able) that cannot be | 


anſwered. 

UNAN/'SWERABLENESS (of us, 
any Panian, able and neppe, Sax.) uncapa- 
bleneſs of being anſwered. | 

UNAPPA/RENT (of un and apparens, L.) 
not appearing. - Milton. 

UNAPPEAS'ABLE (of un, 
and ab/e) that cannot be appeaſed, implaca- 
Wa his © 
UNAPPEAS/ABLENESS, implacable- 
neſs, &c. | * 

UNAPPROACH/ABLE (of wn, appro- 
eber, F. and able] inacceſſible, that cannot 
be approached. * 


UN APT! (ineptus, L.) unready, not dif- | 


poſed to. 
UNAR'/GUED (of «1. and arguere, L.) not 
argued, - reaſoned or diſpoſed, | 
- UNARMED ( inermis, L. ſans armes, F.) 
without arms. . 
UNASSAY'ED (of un and efſaye, F.) un- 
proved, untryed, 


.UNASSIST'ED (of un and afifte; F.) with- | 


out aſhſtance. 
UNASSWA/GED (prob. of an and ſuadeo, 
L.) unappeaſed. 
UNATTAIN ABLE (of un attinere, L. 
and able) not. to be attained, 


UNATTEMP'TED (of «x and attentare, 
L.) untried. 


UNATTEN'TIVE (of an and attentif, : 


F.) not giving ear to, c. 

UNAVAIL'ABLE (of an walere, L. va- 
| keir, F. and able) that does not or cannot avail 
or ſucceed. | 

UNAVAIL/ABLENESS, the being not 
conducive, ſucceſsful, or prevailing, unpro- 
fitableneſs. | | 

UNAVOID/ABLE (isevitabilis, L.) 
inevitable. 


2 0 UNBAR (debarrer, F.) to take away a | 
r \ 


. UNBECOMUING (of «un and bequemen, 
Teut. or be and cpeman, Sax.) unſeemly, un- 
decent. 

UNBEFRIENDED (of #n and p neond, 
Sax.) not dealt with friendly, not having 
friends. | 

UNBEGOT”TEN (of un and begezzan, 
Sax.) not begotten, 


UN/BEGUN' (of an and aginnan, Sax.) 


Not begun. 
* 


* 
. 


N 


| 


Sax.) to deliver from witchcraft, 
, uncommanded, uninvited. 


appaiſer; T. 
looſen what is bound. 


draw back a bolt, 


UN 


UNBEHELD! (of un and 

Sax.) not ſeen or looked upon, 
UNBELIEF! (of un and zel 

unbelieving, diffidence. | 1 


behealdian, 


UNBELIEV'ER (of un and xel 

to belie ve] an — | oy Gar, 
UNBEINIGN (of wn and benignus, 1, 
unfavoured, not bountiful. Mihon * ) 
UNBENT", flackened, made ſtraight, &;, 


UNBESOUGHT'" (of un and 
Sax.) without being beſeeched or 
Milton. 

To UNBEWITCH (of un, 


Ze Yecan 
I. to, 


be and pice, 
UNBID'DEN (of un and beodan, Sax.) 


To UNBIND! (of n and beodan, Sax. ) to 
UNBLAME ABLE (of un and blamable, 


| F.) not to be found fault with, innocent, &:, 


 UNBLEST! (of un and ble dian, 
not bleſt. Milton. 
UNBLOOD'Y (of un and blodig, Sar.) 
not bloody. 

UNBOIL/ED (of an boille, — 
To UNBOLT! (of un and 


Sax.) 


not boiled. 
bolz, Sax.) to 


UNBO NED (of an and ban, Sax. or been, 
Dan.) having the bones taken out, without 
bones. 

UNBORN/ (of ur 


To UNBOS'OM (of an and boyom, Sax.) 
to open or declare the mind freely. 

UVNBOUGHT “ (of un and bohr, prob. of 
byegean, Sax, to buy) not bought, 

UNBOUND (of an and prob: bon deu, of 
bindan, Sax.) looſened, not tied up. 

UNBOUND'ED (of un and bores, F.) un- 
limited. | 

ULBRVDLED (of u and bridelian, Sax. 
debride, F.) without a bridle, Cc. alle 
unruly. 

UNBRO/KEN (of an and bnecan, Sax.) 
whole, 
TO UNBUCK'LE (of deboucler, F.) to 
looſe a buckle. 

UNBUILT' (of uz and byzlian, Sax.) nt 
builded. 

To UNBUNG' (prob. of an and bun, 
Sax. debondonner, F.) to take out a bung. 

UN BURTTD (of an and by nizean, Sa. 
not buried. * 

To UNBUR/THEN (of «n and by ſben, 
Sax.) to eaſe of a burthen. 

To UNBUT'TON (deboutonner, F.) d 
undo buttons. 

UNCAL'LED (of un and kalder, Das. 
not called, 

UNCANON'ICALNESS (of wn, cd 
cus, L. and neſs) the got being cannon E 
conformable to the canons, - ur. 


and beanan, Sax.) not 


bo 


 UNBESEEMINGNESS (of us, be and reon 
Sax. or beziemen, Teut.) unbecomingne(s, ' 


UNC 
capacit) 

To 
L. a co 


not char 
UNC] 
ble, F. at 
To U] 
to take x 
UNCE 
caſtus, L. 
UNCI 
caſtias, I 
neſs, 
UNCE 
not chewe 
UNCE 
not bapti: 
UNCH 
ey ic, S. 
excom mu 
man that 
UNCI 
given to « 
ters, ancie 
&c, 
UNCIRE 
not circun 
UNCIR 
ſtate, 
UNCIF 
pectus, L. 
UNCIR 
eſs, want 
UNCIY 
UNCTV 
ouſneſs, x 
UNCLA 


0 
UNCA/RABLENESS (iacapacitat, L.) in · 
city- 
"To UNCASE' (of un and caſſe, F. of caſa, 
L. a cottage, Ic.) to take out of the caſe. 
UNCA'SING of a Fox (with Sportſmen) 
is the cutting it up, or fleaing it. 
UNCAUGHT'! (prob. of un and captat us, 
not caught. , 
NCER!TAIN (7incertus, L. incertain, F.) 
not certain, doubtful. 
UNCER'TAINTY 
UNCERTAINNESS S L.) dubiouſneſs, 
To UNCHAIN'! (dechainer, F.) to take 
off a chain, 
UNCHANGE/ABLE (of un and change- 
ant, F.) immutable. 
UNCHANGE/ABLENESS (of un, change- 
ant, F. and neſs) immutability, 
UNCHAR'ITABLE (of incharitable, F.) 
not charitable, &c. 
UNCHAR'ITABLENESS (of incharita- 
ble, F. and neſs) an uncharitable diſpoſition. 
To UNCHAR'M (decharmer, F.) to undo 
to take away a charm. 
UNCHAST / (of an, and chaſte, F. of in- 
caſius, L.) not endued with chaſtity. | 


L. 


UNCHAST'NESS (of un, chaftett, F. 


caſtias, L. 
neſs, 

UNCHEW'ED (of zu and ceoPian, Sax.) 
not chewed. | 

UNCHRIST'ENED (of au and chriſtian) 
not baptized, % 

UINCHURCH ED (of wn and kerche, Teut. 
ey nic, Sax.) diſſolved from being a church, 
excommunicated ; alſo not churched, asa wo- 
man that has lain in. 

UNCIAL! (with Antiquaries) an epithet 
given to certain large-fiz'd letters or charac- 
* anciently uſed in inſcriptions, epitaphs, 

c. 

UNCIR'/CUMCISED (iacircumciſus, L.) 

not circumciſed, 

en, an uncircumciſed 
te. 

UNCIRCUMSPECT, (of un and circum- 
pbetur, L.) unwary. 

UNCIRCUMSPECTION, uncitcumſpect- 
eſs, want of due care and caution, 

UNCIVILVTY incivilitas, L. inci- 

UNCIV'ILNESS F vilite, F.) uncourte- 
ouſneſs, rudeneſs. 

UNCLAD! (of un and clazh or clathian, 
ax.) without clothes. 

To UNCLASP' (of un and cleoþan, Sax.) 
o unlooſe claſps. 
UN'CLE (avunculus, L. oncle, F.) a fa- 
cher's or mother's brother. 

UNCLEAN' (of un and clan, Sax.) foul, 
polluted, Ec. 

UNCLEANNESS! (of un and cleznnexye, 
2x.) filthineſs, impurity. 

UNCLEANS'ED (of un and chen yian 
Nax.) not cleanſed, * 


and neſs) incontinency, lewd- 


* 


(incertitude, F. of 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


; 


UN 
UNCLEFT! (of an and, cleogan, Sav.) 
not cleaved or ſplit. 
To UNCLOSE! (of an and clyran, Sax.) 
to open, 
UNCOLLECT'ED (of un and collefus, L.) 
not gathered together, x 


| UNCOMPFED (of un and czemban, Sax.) 
not combed. 


at or gotten, | 
UN-COME-AT-ABLENESS, uncapable- 
neſs of being come at or attained to, 
UNCOME'LINESS, unbeſeeminneſs, un- 
decentneſs, unbeautifulneſs. | 
UNCOME'LY, unſeemly, unhandſome. 
UNCOM'/FORTABLE (of an, Neg. com- 
fertare, L. to ſtrengthen, and able) without 
1 eaſe, pleaſure, or ſatisfaction of 
mind, | 
UNCOM'FORT ABLENESS (of uncen- 
fort, F. of confortatio, L. and neſs) uncaſi- 
neſs, unpleaſingneſs, unſatisfyingneſs. 
UNCOMMON (of n and communis, L.) 
unuſual, rare. ' 
„ 
c. 
UNCOMPLE'TE (of n and cempletus 
L.) not finiſhed, 3 0 
UNCOMPOUNDED (of incompoſitus, L.) 
not mixed, ſimple. 
UNCOMPOUNDEDNESS (of un and 
com ponere, L.) fimple nature or quality, a 
being without mixture. 
UNCONCEIVABLE (iaconcevable, F.) 
not to be conceived or imagined, 


extraordinarineſs, 


UNCONCEIV'ABLENESS, incompre- 
henſibleneſs. 
UNCONCERNED, 1. Having no in- 


tereſt. 


concerned in the changes and neceſſities of the 
world. Taylor. 


2. Not anxious, not diſturbed, not affected. 


See the morn, F 
All «nconcerned with our unreſt, begins 


Her roſy progreſs ſmi ing. 
Milt. Par. Lf. 


You called me into all your joys, and gave 
me an equal ſhare; and in this depth of 
miſery can I be wunconcerned ? 

I Denhbam's Sopbys g 
The virgin from the ground 
Uoſtarted freſh, already clog'd the wound 3 
And unconcern'd for all ſhe felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the ſhore, 

| Dryden, 
Happy mortals, wnconcern'd for more, 
Confin'd their wiſhes to their native ſhore, 

Dryden, 


UNCONCERNEDLY, withcut intereſt 
or affection; without anxiety, without per- 
turbation. 

41. 


UN-COME-AT-ABLE, not to be come 
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UN 


Not the moſt eruel of our conquering foes, 


So unconcern dly can relate our woes, + 
As not to lend s tear. Denham. 
Death was denounc'd, that frightful ſound, 
Which ev*n the beſt can hardly bear: 
He took the ſummons void of fear, 
And unconcern dly caſt his eyes round, 
As if to find and dare the grieſly challenger, 
| Dryden. 
UNCONCERNEDNESS (of un, concerne, 
F. and ne) indifference, regardleſneſs. 
UNCONDEMN'ED (of wn and condem- 
natus, L.) not condemned. 
UNCONFOR M'ABLE (ef aun, confor- 
mare, L. and able) that does not conform. 
UNCONFOR M*ABLENESS, 
comforming to, difagreeingneſs. | 
 UNCON'QUER ABLENESS (of an, con- 
guerir, F. able and neſs) invincibleneſs. 
UNCON'SCIONABLE, unreaſonable, un- 
juſt, Cc. . | 
UNCON'SCIONABLENESS (of wn, con- 
ſcius, L. able and neſs) want of conſcience, 
unreaſonableneſs. 


An UNCON'STANT Perſon ( Hierogly- 


phically) was repreſented by a ſea-mew, that. 


bird being ſo light that it is carried every way 
by the wind; and ſuch an one was alſo ſig- 
nified by crab-fiſh, becauſe it gous not al- 
ways in the ſame manner, but ſometimes for- 
wards, and ſometimes backwards, 

UNCONST RAIN ED (of un and con- 


ſtraint, F.) uncompelles. 
UNCONSUMIED (7zconſumptus, L. or un. 


and conſume, F.) not wafted, ſpent, &c. 
UNCONTAM'INATED (incontammatus, 
L.] undefiled. | 
UNCONTEMN/'ED (nor contemptus, L.) 
not deſpited. 
UNCONTROL'LED (of un and controle, 
F.) without controul. 
UNCORD/ED (of "un and corde, F.) un- 
bound, &c. 
UNCGUR'TEOUSNESS (of zn and cour- 
toi ſe, F.) unaffable, uncivil, unleind, ill- 
bred behaviour. | 
UNCORRECT'ED (incorrectus, L.) un- 
puniſhed, unmended. 
UNCORRUPT'NESS, incorruption. 
To UNCOV EER (decouvrir, F.) to take 
off a cover, &c. | 


| 
| 


| 


the not 


To UNCOUP'LE ( decouplcr, F.) to. 


ſeparate. | 
UNCOUTH'NESS (of nncu$nerre, Sax.) 
hardneſs to be underſtood, unuſualne ſs, ſtrange- 
neſs, roughneſs, harſhneſs, barbarouſneſs, 
UNCREA'TED (zncreatus, L. inecree, F.) 
not created, | ' 
UNCROWNED (of izceroxatus, L.) not 
crowned 3 alſo deprived of the crown, de- 


poſed. X 
Extreme UNC TIION (in the Roman 


Church) it is called extreme, becauſe it is the | 


laſt adminiſtred of all ſacred unctions. 
The Roman Caihilicks call it, the Sacra - 


1 


| 


ment of unction of the fick and wart; G. 

Sacrament of ſach as are ene, 20 the 
This * adminiſtred with more prayers 

an | 7 

a e er of the Roman Catholics Sacra. 
It is not then to be adminiftred 

. lies ſenſeleſs; but when his _— — 

roa ſon ate vigorous enough to be 

ble of what is doing. 25 * 
The parts to be anointed are the eyes, the 

ears, the noſe, the mouth, the hand, the 

reigns, and the feet, and if the fick perſon res 

covers, this Sacrament may be repeated. 
Betore Extreme Union the Sacrament of 

the Euchariſt and abſolution muſt be given; 

5 is not every prieſt, but only the pariſh 

pr or one whom he ſhall deput ich! 

to adminiſter it. n 
The matter with which they andoint is 

plain oil, conſecrated by the biſhop ; and 


| whatever part of the body the prieſt anointy, 


he ſays, God forgive you by this unctien, ꝛubat. 
oor + have ſinned thro" your eyes, cars, &, 
UNCTUOUSNESS (of onturf F. 
unctio, L. and neſs) oilineſs, greaſineſs, f 
UNCUL'TIV ATED (incultus, L. inculi 
F.) not tilled, c. ' 
UNCUR'ABLENESS (of incurable, F. and 
neſs) uncapableneſs of being cuied. 
UNCUS'TOMABLE (of un coũtume, F. 
and able) not liable to pay cuſtom. 
UNDAUNT'ED {zndomitus, L. indunt 
F.) not diſheartened, intrepid. 
UNDE/CAGON (&/38#a4yawv9-, Gr.) a u. 
gular polygon of eleven fides, 
UNDECIDED (ind:cis, F. of un and deri. 
ſus, L.) not determined, 
UNDECLI'NED (an and declinatus, I.) 
not declined, | 
UNDEFACEABLE (of wn ard deſare, 
F, ; that cannot be disfigured or eraſed. 
UNDEFI'LED (of «n, neg. and paul, Sax, 
foul) unpolluted. 
To UNDER-BID (of unden - bid din, Sar.) 
to bid leſs than the value. 
To UNDER-BIND (of unden - bintan, 
Sax.) to bind underneath, 
UNDER-FOOT (of unden-ror, Sax.) 
beneath the feet. 
To UNDER-GIRD (of unden · zy dan, 
Sax.) to gird underneath, 
To UNDER-GO (of unvej:-gan, Sar 
to bear or ſuffer. 
UNDER-HAND (urden-hand, Sa) 
| clandeſtinely. | 
To UNDER-LAY (of unden - le gin, 
Sax.) to put under. 
UNDERMINED (of unden, Sax. in 
| mine, F.) made hollow underneath ; 0 
circumvented. 
UN'DERMOST ( unven-mapc, San. 
the loweſt. ' f 
UNDERNEATH! (unden -bepeor, S7 
below. | | 
UNDER-PIN'NING (in Archite2.) al 


and vale 
account | 
UND 
ment. 
UNDE 
Sax.) ſu 
UNDI 
ſervi, F. 
UNDE 
minare, I 
UNDE 
L. indete- 
UNDI. 
L.) that 
UND I. 
of dimi nu. 
UNDI: 
F.) not d 
UNDIs 
F.) uniaſt 
UNDIS 
not dejecte 
UNDIS 


aiftinguibi1 
being diſti 
UNDIS 
L.) not dit 
10 UN 
dreſs it, 
UNDe 
wrought, 


Lo 


np, 04 


r, the  ofed to expreſs the bringing up a building with 
"fone under the groundſels. 

rs than 7 UNDER-PROP! (ends proppen, to 

Sacra ſupport with a prop. 

To UNDER-SELL (of unden and prob. 
en the yellan, Sax.) to ſell cheaper than the com- 
nd and mon. price or value. N 
| feaſt. UNDER the Sun Beams (in Aol.) is when 
a planet is not full ſeventeen degrees diſtant 
yy — from the body of the ſun, either before or 
ie, after it. 

-"—_ UNDERSTANDING, apprehenſion, 

* of knowledge. | ; | 1 

. UNDERSTANDING (in Zthicks) is de- 

L- fined to be a faculty of the resſonable ſoul, 

CIR converſant about intelligible things, conſidezed 

which Wi 2s intelligible. | 

wes Aﬀive UNDERSTANDING, is that fa- 

17 - culty of the ſoul, by which the ſpecies and 
od Vow images of intelligible things are framed, on 

"TY occaſion of the preſent phantaſms or appear- 

$4 8 ances thereof. 

2 p Paſſive UNDERSTANDING, is that 

3 which receives the ſpecies fra med by the active 

: FT 3 breaks forth into actual know - 

: ge. 

. UNDERSTANDING (in Hieroglyp.) an 

od underſtanding employed in the ſearch of ſub- 

4 lime myfieries, was, by the ancients repre- 

N ſented by an eagle. . 

eden! UNDER'TAKEN, enterpriſed ; anſwered 
K. for another, Sc. 

? To UNDERVAL UE (of unden, Sax. 

Ir.) a. and valeur, F. and valor, L.) to eſteem or 

ä account leſs than the worth, Cc. 

UNDERV ALUE'MENT, a difparage- 

ment. 

a1, „ UNDER-WRITITEN (of unvenpnican, / 

2 Sax.) ſubſcribed. ſe 

4 | UNDESER V'ED (of un neg. and de and 

po Yar, ſervi, F.) unmerited. 

LIEN UNDETERM'INABLE (of n and deter- 

an, Sax, minare, L.) that cannot be determined. 

N UNDETERMINED (of indeterminatus, 
|. binizan, L. indetermin?, F.) not determined. 

UNDIGES!TIBLE (of un and digeftibilis, 
, Ser L.) that cannot be digeſted. 

: . UNDIMIN{ISHED (of zu and diminue, F. 

- es of diminutus, L.) not leſſened. | 

8YÞ UNDISCHAR'GED (of an and diſcharge, 

10, Sad F.) not diſcharged. 5 

? UNDIS/CIPLINED (of un and diſcipline, 

d, Sax.) F.) uniaſtructed or taught, Cc. | 

. UNDISMAY'D' (or «n and diſmayer Span.) 
. letxyn, not dejected, diſco1raged, diſheartened. 
* UND{S'TIN'GUISHED (of un and ditin- 
Car. anl gue, F.) not diſcerved from others, &c. 

Ach; all  UNDISTIN'/GUISHABLENESS (of in- 
, d;tinguibilis, L. and neſs) uncapableneſs of 
Sax.) being diſtinguiſhed, 

Ty UNDISTURBED (of in and difturBarus, 

_ L..) not diſturbed, let alone, quiet. 

1 19 UNDO! A Saar (with Hunters) is to 

4.) aten dreſs it, 


UNDOUBT'ED (indubitatus, L..) certains 


not greatly feared. 
To UNDRESS' (prob. of un and dreſſer, 
F.) to pull off ones clothes, ' | 


| UNDRESS, a diſhabille. | 


UNDRUIED (of n and avnizan, Sax.) 
not dried, © 1 

UNDVU'E (indue, F.) not due, undeſerveds 
_ UNDULA'TION (in Phyſicts) a kind of 
tremulous motion or vibration in a liquid, or 
ſort of wavy motion, whereby a liquid alter= 
nately riſes and falls like the waves of the ſez. 

UNDULATION (in Surgery) a motion 
enſuing in the matter contained in an abſceſs 
upon ſqueezing it. 

UN'DULATORY Motion, the ſame as 
Undulation, | 

UNDU'TIFULNESS (of un neg. den of 
N F. and neſs) diſobedience to parents, 


c. | 
UNEARNED (of un and eannian, Sax.) 
not merited by labour. 
UNEASHNESS (of un neg. aiſe, F. and 
neſs) unquietneſs of mind, a being in pain. 
UNEAS'Y (mel aiſe, F.) pined, diſturbed 
in mind. | 
UNEFFEC'TUAL (ef ineficax, L.) in- 
effectual. | : 
UNELAS'TICK (of un and eAagiu%;, Gr.) 
not having a ſpungy or elaſtick power. 
UNEMPLOY'ED (of un and employe, F.) 
not uſed or employed, | | 
UNENDOW'ED (of n neg. and douaire, 


F.) having no dowry. 


UNENIVIED (of un and envie, F.) not 
reflected upon, &c. invidiouſly. | 

UNEQUALNESS (inægualitas, L. inegua- 
lite, F.) inequality. 

UNER/RING (of un, neg. and ran, L.) 
infallible. f 

UNE'SPY*'D (of un and eſpi“ or epic, F.) 
not diſcovered by the fight. 
UNE'VENNESS (of un, zen and neyre, 
Sax.) unequalneſs, a not having plainneſs or 
ſmoothneſs. 
UNEXAM'PLED (of wn and exemplum, 
L.) of which theie has been no example. 
UNEX'ECUTED (of n and execute, F.) 
not executed. | 
UNEXPECT'ED (of un and expefatus, 
L.) not looked for. | 
UNEXPECT'EDNESS {of un, expectatus, 
L. and neſs) the not being looked for; ſur= 
prizingneſs. _ 
UNEXPE/RIENCED (of un and experi- 
entia, L.) not having tryed. 
UNEXPERT/NESS (inexpertus, L. and 
ns) unſkilfulneſs. | 

UNEXTING'UISHABLE {of inextingui- 
bilis, L. &c.) unquenchableneſs. | 
UNFAIR (of an and ;@zen, Sax.) unjuſt, 
diſhoneſt. F 7 
UNFAIR'NESS (of un and payenne; re, 


UNDON'E (of unwoen, Fax.) net 


Sax.) unjuſtneſs, diſhoneſty. 
wrought, performed, Sc. alfo ruined, = 


4 L 2 UNFAITTH'. 


UNDREAD'ED (of un and d ev, Sar.) 
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" UNFAITH/FULNESS {(infidelite, F. of 
L.) infidelity. 

UNFASH'/IONED (of un faconne, F.) un- 
formed, &c. 

To UNFAST'EN (of un and anfaſten, 
Teut.) to unlooſe or undo what was faſt, 
_ UNFEATHIERED (of un and yedem, 
Sax ) not fle&ed or covered with feathers. 
* UNFED' (of un and feden, Dan, pedan, 
Sax.) not fed. 

UNFEIGN'ED (of un feint, F. of fingere, 
L.) ſincere. | 

UNFEIGN/EDNESS, fincerity. 

UNFET'/TERED (of un and gejerzenian, 


Sax.) without fetters, &c. 


UNFIN'ISHED (of un and ini, F. of fini- 
tus, L.) not ended, &c. 
UNFIT'/NESS (prob, of un fait, F. and 
ns) unaptneſs, unmeetneſs. 
UNFI1X'EDNESS (of 2, neg. and fixe, 
F. of ixus, L. and neſs) an unfixed flate or 
temper, unſettledneſs. 
To UNFOLD! (of un and peal dan, Sax.) 
to lay open, to explain. 
UNFORBID' (of un and ponbeodan, Sax.) 
not prohibited, 
UNFOR'CED (ef un, neg. and force, F.) 
unconſtrained. 
UNFORESEEN” (of wn and yonepeon, 
Sax.) not ſeen beforehand. 
UNFOREWARNE'ED (of an fone, and 
nnian, Sax.) not having caution given 
Peſdrehand. | 
UNFOR'TIFIED (of wn and forrifie, F.) 
not fortified. b 
UNFOR/TUNATE (of unferture, F. of 
infortunatus, L.) unlucky, unhappy. 
UNFOR'/TUNATENESS ( infortunitas, 
I.. infortune, F. and neſs) unhappineſs, un- 
luckineſs. 
UNFOUND! (of un and Findan, Sax.) 
not found. F | 
UNFREQUENTVED (of un frequentatus, 
L. frequent?, F.) not often gone to. 
 UNFREQUEN TNESS (rnfrequentia, L.) 
ſeldomneſs. | 
UNFRIEND'LINESS (of wn ꝑneondlice, 
and ne ye, Sax.) an untriendly diſpoſition 
or treatment. | 
UNFRUIT'FULNESS (of un fruit, F. of 
Fructus, L. and pullneyye, Sax.) ſterility, 
barrenneſs. 
| UNFU'MED (of zu and fumeux, F.) not 
artificially perſumed. o Milton. 
UNFUR'NISHED (of au and fourn;, F.) 
without furniture. ; ; 
UNGAIN'NESS, awkwardneſs, 
UNGAR'NISHED (of un neg. and garni, 
F.) not ſer of with garniture. 
 UNGA'THERED (of un and za$enian, 
Sax.) not gathered. a 
UNGENTILE/NESS (of un and gentilitas, 
I gentileſſe, F.) ungentility. 
_ UNGENTLENESS (of an neg. and gen- 


'* y y » he” 
p = 
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UN 

tilis, L.) urtameneſs, rudeneſs 5 
to 8 5 *» the oppoſite 
T NOIR; (of an and Fyrdan, Sas.) 
to looſen or untie a girdle, Oc. ; 
UNGIRT! (of 2 and zy ndel, Sax.) un- 
girded. 1250 | 

To UNGLUE” (of an and glutinare, L,) 
to _—_— what * glued. 
UNGOD'LINESS (of un Kcdlicne 
Sax.) impiouſneſs, S0 aum 
UNGOV'ERNABLENESS (of un prunes. 
1, and babilite, of habilitas, L.) an ungo. 
vornable temper. | 

UNGRACE'FUL (of zu grace, F. an 
; ull, Sax.) not having a good or becoming 
aſpect, mien, air. | 

UNGRACIOQUS. 
hateful, 
He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue 
Thereon aniron lock did faſten firm and frrong, 

Spenſer, 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heay'n; 
WhiP he, a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads; 
And recks not his own rede. 
Shakeſp, Hamlet, 
To the Gods alone 

Our future offspring and our wives are known ; 
Th' audacious trumpet, and ungracicus ſon, 


Dryden, 

2. Offenſive, unpleaſing. h 
Show me no parts which are ungracicus to 
the ſight, as all pre-ſhortenings uſually are. 
Dryden, 


1. Wicked, odious, 


3. Unacceptable, not favoured. 


They did not except againſt the perſons of 
any, tho” ſeveral were moſt ungracicus to 
them, Clarendon, 


UNGRATEFUL. 1. Making no returns, 
or making ill returns for kindneſs. 


No perſpn is remarkably ungrateful, who 
was not alſo inſufferably proud. South, 


2. Making no returns for culture. 


UNGUARDED (of wn and garde, F.) not 
defended or kept by a guard. | 

UNGUILT'INESS (cf an zildan, Sax. 
to pay a fine, and neyre, Sax.) innocent 
ſtate or condition. 

UN'/GULED (in Heraldry) the hoofs df 
tame beaſts, when of a different colour from 
the body, are ſaid to be unguled, _ 

UNHAB'ITABLE (of n neg. and he. 
bitable, F. of L.) not capable or fit to be 
inhabited. 7 | fed 

UNHAB/IT ABLENESS, an uninhabit- 
able quality, Cc. 

To UNHAFT'” (of zn and heft, Sar. 
to take off the haft of a knife, Sc. 

UNHAL'LOWED (of un and halzia, 
Saæ. ) unſanctiſied, prophane, UN- 


to tak. 


pincia1 
ſtructs 
To © 
to tak 
To 


atteſte 


none, 
ſtrong, 
denſer, 


eav'n; 
ie, 
treads; 
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known 5 
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UNHALUTERED (of un and halter, Du. 
halpene, Sar.) without a halter, Cc. 

UNHAND'INESS (of an and &andeg, Du. 
and neſs) awkwardneſs. 

UNHAND'SOMENESS (incerte Etym. 
unleſs prob. of un neg. hanorom and nepre, 
Sax. g. d. not done by any artful hand) in- 
decency, unbecomingneſs, rudeneſs, 

UNH APPINESS (of zu neg. and prob. 
hapous, ' Brit. and neſs) unfortunateneſs, 


wretchedneſs, &c, 


To UNHARBOUR (of n and heneben- 
za, Sax,) to diflodge. | 

UNHARMONIOUS (of in and harms- 
nieux, F.) not muſical, not agreeing one with 
the other. | 

To UNHAR'NESS (of deſpbarnacher, F.) 
take off the harneſs. 

To UNHASP (of un and hærp, Sax.) to 
undo a haſp. | 

UNHEALTH'FULNESS 7 (of un, hel, 

UNHEALTHI'NESS and pulnep- 
re, Sax.) ficklineſs, an unhealthful quality 
or condition. 

UNHEARD! (of zn and hynan, Sax, to 
hear) not heard. | 

UNHEEDYED (of zu and he'van, Sax.) 
not minded or regarded. | 

UNHEED/FULNESS (of zn hetan, and 
pulnerre, Sax.) careleſneſs, regardleſneſs. 

To UNHING'E (of un and hinge, Dut.) 
to take off the hinges; to diſorder, . 

To UNHOARD/ (of zn and hop, "ao, 
to take out of a hoard, to diſcloſe, to ſteal. 
Milton, 5 

UNHO'LINESS (of un halig, and ney ye, 
Sax.) unſanctifiedneſs, profaneneſs. 

UNHOPE/FULNESS (of «n hope pull, 
and ney ye; Sax.) viciouſneſs. 

To UNHOOD'WINK (of un hod, and 
pincian, Sax.) to remove any thing that ob- 
ſtructs the ſight. : 

To UNHOOK” (of un and hoce, Sax.) 
to take off from a hook. | 

To UNHORSE! (of un and hon ye, Sax.) 
to pull off or from a horſe, 

To UNHOSE' (of un and hora, Sax.) to 
pull off the hoſe or ſtock inęs. 

UNHOS'/PITABLENESS (inboſpitalitas, 
L.) inhoſpitable quality. x 

UNHU!/MAN (iabumanus, L.) unkind, 
barbarous, cruel. 

UN HURT (of un and hypz, Sax.) hay- 
ing received no injury, Cc. 

UNHUS'BANDED (of un hu p, an houſe, 
and bonda, Sax. a huſband} not managed with 
good huſbandry. 

UNICAP'/SULAR {of wunicapſularis, L.) 
having but one ſingle ſeed veſſcl. 

UNICORN (of anus, one, and corny, L. 
a horn) is by ſome ſupyoſed to be a very rare 
and beautiful beaſt, like an Horſe, having 
one long horn in the middle of the forehead 
twiſted, But this creature not being well 

atteſted to have been ſeen, may well be 


* 


— 


[ 


| L.) not immortal, mortal, Milton, 


UN 
thought to exiſt rather from its being men- 
tioned in ſcripture ; ſome perſons ſuppoſe there 
muſt be ſuch a creature, and that it has long 
hair under the chin like a goat, and cloven 
feet; that its horn is an antidote againſt pol- 
ſon, and therefore it dips the fame in the 
water before it drinks; and other beaſts for 
the ſame reaſon wait to ſee it drink firſt ; 
and that it is wonderful fond of chaſte perſons; 
and therefore, in order to take it, a virgin is 
placed in its way, whom when the unicorn 
ſpies, he lies down by her, and lays his head 
on her lap, and ſo falls aſleep ; when the 
virgin making a ſignal, the hunters come in 


| and take the beaſt, which could never be 


caught any other way, becauſe it would 
rather caſt itſelf headlong from a rock and die. 

Father Jerome Lobo ſays, that in Erbiopia 
there is an animal called Arwocharis, which 
is extremely ſwift, has but one horn, and 
much reſembles a roe-buck. Fobn Gabriel, a 
2 tells us, that in the kingdom of 
Damor, he ſaw an unicorn which had a beau- 


tiful white horn on his forehead, of the length 


of a foot and a half: the hair of his neck 


and of his tail was black and ſhort, the 


animal was of the ſhape and bigneſs of a 
Bayard. 

Vincent le Blanc relates, that he faw an 
unicorn in the ſeraglio of the king of Pegu, 
whoſe tongue was very long and rugged, its 
head was rather like that of a ſtag than a 
horſe. 

Louis le Bartheme ſays, that at the ſoldan's 
of Mecca in Arabia, he ſaw two unicorns, that 
had been ſent for a preſent by a king of 


| Ethiopia. 


They were as large as a colt of 30 months 
old, of a dark colour, and had heads much 
like that of a deer, a horn of three fathoms 


| long, ſhort manes, ſmall legs, the feet clo- 


ven, and hoofs like a goat, 

It is ſaid alſo, that there are ſez unicorns, 
one of which came aſhoar in 1644, at the 
iſland of Jortua, near St. Domingo. 

It follows plainly, from all that hath been 
ſaid, either that the generality of ſuch ac. 
counts that mention unicorns muſt be falſe, 
or that travellers have blinded and confounded 
ſeveral ſpecies of animals into one. 

To UNHUSK'/ (of un and buſcke, Dut.) 
to take off huſk or ſhell, 

UNIFORM'ITY (wniformi'as, L.) regu- 
larity, a fimilitude or reſemblance as in fi- 
gures of many fides and angles reſpectively 
equal and anſwerable one to the other. 

U'NIFORMLY (uniformiter, L. uniforme- 
ment, F.) after a uniform manner. 

UN LAIBIATED (of wunus, one, and a- 
bium, L. a lip) having but one lip, ſpoken 
of flowers. 

UNIMA'/GINABLE (of un and imagi- 
nable, F.) not to be imagined. 

UNIMMOR'TAL (of un and immortalis, 
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UN 


not made vfe of, &c. 
_ UNINHAWITED (of n and inbabitatus, 


| I.) not dwelt in. 


 UNINTEL'LIGIBLENESS (of znintel- 
Igible, F. of L. and neſs) uncapableneſs of 
being underſtood. 
UNINTERRUPTIED (of un and inter- 
ruptus, L.) continual, | 
UNINTHRALL'D (of aa, in and *Spzl, 
Sax.) not enſlaved or brought into thrall, 


UNINVI'TED (of an and invite, F. of 


L.) not invited. 
UN IOI NED (of 2 and jointe, F.) not 
ined together. 

To UN JOINT / (dejoindre, F.) to put out 
of joint. ab 

UNION, the combining or joining ſeveral 
things into one ſociety, concord, or agree- 
ment, eſpecially that which ariſes from ſo- 
lemn leagues, offenſive and defenfive, made 
by fovercign princes and ſtates. 

UNION (in an Ecclefiaftical Senſe) is a com- 
dining or conſolidating of two churches into 
one, 

UNION of Aſcenſion, is when the united 
benefice becomes a member and acceſſory of 
the principal. 

UNION by Confufion, is that where the 
two titles are ſuppreſſed, and a new one 
created including both. 

UNION (in Archite.) is the harmony 
between the colours in the materials of a 
building. 

UNION (in Metapbyſicks) is the concourſe 
of many Beings, in order to make one Indi- 
vidual, 

Eſjential UNION (in Metapbyſicłs) is when 
many compleat Beings, adapted to one ano- 
ther, concur to make one Eſential Indivi- 
dual, Thus as in the compoſition of a body, 
matter and form are more eſſentially united ; 
ſo the elements in all mixt bodies, are united 

an Eſſential Union, | 

Perfonal UNION (in Metaphyficks) is when 
two natures are ſo far united as to make one 
perſon. The union of the divine and human 
nature, in the perſon of our Saviour Chriſt, 
is the only inftance that can be given of this 
union. 


Accidental UNION (in Metaphyſicts) is 


when many cauſes accidentally occur to make 


one thing by Accident. 

Verbal UNION (in Metaphyficts) conſiſts 
only in the bare agreement of words, 

Real UNION (in Meaapbpſicks) is the 
concourſe of many diſtin& Beings, in order 
to the forming o.ie Individual. | 

UNION (in Painting) is the ſymmetry 
or argeement between the ſeveral parts of a 
piece of painting, ſo that they apparently 
conſpire to form one thing. 

UNITARIANS, a name given to the 
Antitrintarians,; the Cocinians are alſo ſo 
called; their farf} ſettlement is ſaid to have 


— 


UNIMPLOYED! (of un and employ, F.) | been in Poland, where they declared that 


UN. 


they admitted of no other creed but that of 
the apoſtles, rejecting that of Vice, and in 
a word all thoſe that were drawn up by ge⸗ 
neral councils, pretending they were nor 
agreeable to the word of God; they deny the 
ſecond perſon in the Trinity to be the ſupreme 
being; tho” they acknowledge him to be 
g; but hold him to be inferior to the Fa- 
ther, as being produced by him, and depen- 
dent on him. 

United Provinces. Thoſe countries lying 
about the- mouths of the river Meuſe and 
Rhine, in the northern part of the Low 
Countries, between the territoties of the king 
of Spain in Flanders, being ſeven in number, 
via. Holland, Zealand, Lower Guelderland, 
and the county of Zutphen, Friezland, Over. 
Del, the lordſhip of Utrecht and Groeningen, 
who being oppreſſed by the ty rannical govern- 
ment of the king of Spain in Flanderi, re- 
volted in the 16th century, and uniting to- 
gether, formed themſelves into a republick, 
perhaps the greateſt in the world, They are 
now generally called the States General, 

Commerce and manufactures have rendred 
theſe people fo powerful, that they have 
footing in all parts of the world. The pro- 
vince of Holland has two famous companies 
of merchants, the one for the Eaft, and the 
other for the Meſt- Indies, and is grown very 
powerful, eſpecially by ſea. 

UNIT, it is the abſtract or quality that 
conſtitutes or denominates a thing num or 
one. 

UNITY (in God) is an incommunicable 
attribute by which he is one and no more. 

UNITY (in Metaphyſicks) is the Indivi- 
fion of any being, i. e. the diviſion of its 
eſſence, implying fuch a contradiction, that, 
except a thing can be divided from itſelf, it is 
impoſſible to divide it. 

Real UNITY (in Metapbyſicks) is that 
which, without any operation of the mind, 
is really in every particular being. 

Rational UNITY (in Metaphyſicks) is that 
common nature that is diffuſed in all the par- 
ticulars of any kind, yet by the operation 
the underſtanding is made one. 85 

UNITY . of Peſſeſſon (in Law) a Joint 
poſſeſſion of two rights by ſeveral titles; 25 
when a man, holding land by leaſe, aſter- 
wards buys the fee · ſimple, which extinguiſtes 
his leaſe, and he is now become lord of the 
ſame. | ; 

UNITY (in Dramatick Performances) i 
three-fold, of action, time, and place. Theſe 
unities have been eſtabliſhed by criticks, to 
bring the drama as near nature as is poſſible. 

UNITY Faction, is the firſt of the three 
unities appropriated to the drama; two actions 
that are different and independent wil! diſtract 
the attention and concernment of the auditors, 
and ſo of conſequence fruſtrate the Serge 
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| UN 
ITY and Wiſdom ( Hieroglyphicall | 
= repreſented by the ſun and its — 

ams. f 
NO] (of un and judicatus, L.) 
not judged or tried, 

U!NIVALVE (of , L. and walua, L.) 
having but one valve. 

UNIVER'SALNESS (un verſalité, F. of 
L.) univerſality. 

Metaphyſical UNIVERSAL ITT ( with 
Schoolmen) is that which excepts nothing, as 
every man is mortal, | 

Moral UNIVERSALITY (with School- | 
men) is that which admits of ſome exception, 
as all men are ambitious, 

UNIVERSALS in cauſing (in Legict) 
are ſuch as are the common efficient cauſes 
of divers effects, as the Sun, &c. | 

UNIVERSALS in diſtributing 77 Logict) 
are common or univerſal ſigns, as ad, none, & c. 

UNIVERSALS in knowing (in Logick) 
are ſuch as know all things, as the Under- 


UNIVERSALS in repreſenting (in Logick) 
are images or ideas of univerſal things, as a 
Man, a Houſe, &c. | 

UNIVERSALS in fgnifying (in Logick) 
common words that ſignify many things, as 
a Stone, an Animal. 

UNIVERSALS in being or exiſting (in 
Logick) are natures which exiſt in ſeveral, as 
humanity in Fobn, Thomas, &c. 

UNIVERSALS in predicating (in Logict) 
are ſuch as do exiſt in many things, and are 
ſeparately predicated of them all, as anum, ens, 

UNIVO'/CAL Generation (in Phyficks) 
the ancients held, that all perfect animals 
were produced by Lai vocal Generation, i. e. 
by the ſole union or copulation of male and 
female of the ſame ſpecies; and that inſects 
were produced by Equivocal Generation with- 
out any ſeeds, and merely by the corruption 
of the earth exhaled, and, as it were, im- 
pregnated by the rays of the ſun. 

UNJUST! (iajaſtus, L. injuſte, F.) 

UN JUSTNESS (iajuſtitia, L. imjuſtice, 
F.) injuſtice, 

UNKEMB'ED (of n and cemban, Sax, 
incomptus, L.) not combed. 

UNKINDNESS (of a and prob. cyn, 
Sax, or kind, Teut. and neſs) unfriendlineſs. 

To UNKING! (of 2 and enge, or 
koning, Sax.) to depoſe a king, to deſpoil 


| 2. Not cultivated by labour. 


of royal authority. 


UNKNIT! (of 2 and cnyzran, Sax.) 
not knitted, 


UNKNOWN! (of «# and ena pan, Sax.) 
not known, . 
Many are the trees of God, that grow 
In Paradiſe, and various, yet untneton 
To us. HEE Mile. Par. Loft, 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unknown, unigen, my eaſy minutes paſs. 

8 Roſcammon, 


UN 
If any chance has hither brought the name 


Of Palamedes, net «nknozn to fame, 

Accus'd and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes. 
Dryden. 

Though inceſt is indeed a deadly crime, 


You are not guilty, fince unknown twas done, 
And known, had been abhorr'd. 


Dryd. Den. Seb, 
At fear of death, that ſaddens all, 


With terrors round, can reaſon hold her 


throne ? 
Deſpiſe the known, nor tremble at th" wn- 
known. Pope. 
UNLA'BOURED. N 


1. Not preduced by labour. 
Unlaboured harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 
And cluſter d grapes ſhall bluſh on ev ry thorn. 


Dryden, 


Nat eaftern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 


| In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 


As the bright natives of th' un/abour'd field, 
Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms un{kill'd. 
Blackmore. 
To UNLADE (of an and hladian, Sax.) 
to unload, | | 
UNLAMENTYED (of an and /amente, F. 
of lamentatus, L.) not bewailed. 
UNLAW'FULNESS (of 2, laga, law, 
and 
neſs. 
UALEARN'EDNESS (of wn, leonnian 
and nerre, Sax.) voidneſs of erudition or 
learning, 
 UNLEAV'ENED (ſans {ugin, F.) not 
fermented with leayen.: 
UNLIBID'/INOUS (of «n and libidinoſus, 
L.) not luſtful, free from luſt. Milton. 
UNLICENSED (of un and Gicence, F.) 
not having allowance or permiſſion, Milton. 
UNLIGHT'SOME, obſcure. Milton. 
3 (of un and Felice, Sax.) nog 
e. | 9 
UNLTKELINESS, improbability. 
UNLEKENESS (of un, zelic and nerre, 
Sax.) diffimilitude. . 
UNLIM/ITED Problem (in Geom.) is ſuch 
an one as is capable of infinite ſolutions ; as 


to divide a triangle given into two equal parts, 


to make a circle paſs through two points aſ- 
ſigned, Cc. 


To UNLOAD (of an and hlavan, Sax.) 
to unburthern. 8 

To UNLOCK“ (of un and loc, of belucan, 
Sax.) to open or undo a lock, 

UNLOOK/ED for (of un and locian, 


| Sax.) unexpected. 


To UNLOOSE! (of un and looſen, Du, 
lean, Sax.) to looſen, to let looſe, 


UNLOV'ELY (ot un lupe and zelie, Sex.) 
unamiable, 


UNLOVE'LINESS (of ' un lupian and 


ne, je, 


pulne y ve, Sax.) illegality illegitimate - 
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. Sax.) unamlableneſs, undeſervingneſs 


of love, unhandſomneſs. | 

UNLUCK/INESS (of un luck, Du. and 
neſs) unfortunateneſs. 

UNMA'DE (of un and macan, Sax.) not 
made. ' | 

To UNMANT! (of an and man) to deprive 
of manhood z alſo to behave unbecoming a 
man. 
UNMAN'LINESS (of an Man and Fe- 
liene yre, Sax.) behaviour unbecoming a man. 

UNMAN'NERLINESS (of un, neg. ma- 
nier es, F. and liteneſt) undecent behaviour. 

UNMANU'RED (of «n and manowvrier, 
F.) uncultivated, undunged. 

UNMARE'ED, not taken notice of, or 
obſerv'd. Milton. 

UNMAR RIED (demarie, F.) not mar- 
ried, &c. | 

To UNMAR'RY (demarier, F.) to diſ- 
ſolve the matrimonial contract. s 

TO UNMASE'/ (demaſguer, F.) to take 
off a maſk, to expoſe openly. 

UNMAS'TERED (of un and maitre, F.) 
not overcome. | 

UN MAS T'ED (den ate, F. or un and 
me yr, Sax.) without maſts. 

NMATCH'ED (of wn and maet, Du. 
mata, Sax. a companion) not coupled, not 
paired, not equalled. _ 

UNMEASURABLENESS (of un meſu- 
rable, F. and neſs) immenſeneſs, uncapable · 
neſs of being meaſured. 


UNMEETNESS! (of un mezhe and nepre, 


Sax.) unfitneſs, &c. 

UNMELT'ED (of un and mylzan, Sax.) 
not made fluid. 

UNMER/CIFULNESS (of un merci, F. 
and fulneſs) cruelty, 

UNMIND/FULNESS (of n Re myndian, 
Sax.) and nexre) heedleſneſs, regardleſgeſs. 

UNMOLEST'ED (of un molefte,, F. of 
moleſtatus, L.) not diſturbed, i 

To UNMOOR'! (demarer, F.) to weigh 
anchor. 

UNMOV'ED (immotus, L.) not moved. 

To UNMUF'FLE (of zn mu, a mouth, 
and N Sax. to hide) to take off a 
muffler. 

UNNA'TURALNESS (of un and natu- 
ralis, L. and neſs) repugnancy to nature; alſo 
an unnatural or inhuman behaviour or diſpo- 
ſition. 

UNNE'CESSARY (of un and neceſſaire, 
F. of L.) not needful. 

UNNUM'BERED (of un and nombre, F. 
of numeratus, L.) not number'd. 

UNOC'CUPIED (of wn and occupatus, L. 
eccup?, F.) unemployed, Sc. 

UNOPPO'S'D (of un and oppoſe, F.) with- 
out oppoſition, | Milton. 

UNORVYGINAL, not original, Milton. 

To UNPACK'” (of un and pachn, Du. 
do undo a pack or bundle. 


UNPAID! (of an and paye, F.) not paid. 


— 


—— 


1 N | 
| 79 UNPAR'REL a Yard (Ses Phraſe) is 
to take away the frames, called Parrel,, 
which go round about the roy 
UNPAR'ALLEL'D (of n and parallelut 
L.) unequalled, unmatched. oh | 
UNPAR'DONABLE (inpardonnable, F.) 
not to be forgiven. | 
UNPAWN'ED (of an and fanden, Teut.) 
not put to pawn or pledge. 
UNPEACE'ABLE (of «n and paiſable, 
F.) unquiet, troubleſome. 
UNPE ACE'ABLENESS, unquietneſi, 
troubleſomeneſs. his” 
UNPE'OPLED (depeuple, F. depopulatus, 
L.) difpeopled. 
NPERCEIV'ABLE ( imperceptible, F. 
of L.) not to be perceived. | 
UNPERFORM'ING (of un and perfor- 
| mans, L.) not performing, inefficatious. 
UNPER/ISHABLE (of un and periſſable, 
F.) not capable of periſhing. 
To UNPIN” (of un and pindan, Sax.) to 
take out a pin. 


UNPLEAS/ANT (deplaiſante, F.) diſpleaſ- 


B- a 

UNPLEAS'ANTNESS (gualite deplaiſan- 
te, F.) unpleaſingneſs. 

UNPLEAYING (deplaiſant, F.) diſpleaſing. 

UNPLEAS/INGNESS (of «n plaiſant, F. 

and neſs) diſagreeableneſs. p 
UNPLOWED (of an and plog, Dan.) not 

ploughed. 

UNPOL'ISHEDNESS (impolitiſſe, F. im- 

politia, L.) roughneſs. E 
UNPOL'LED (of un and pol, Du. a head) 

the hair being uncut. 

7 UNPOLLU'TED (impollutus, L.) unde» 
ed. 8 
UNPRE'/JUDICED (nen prejudicatus, L.) 

free from prejudice. 

UNPRE'CEDENTED 7 having no pre- 
UNPRES'IDENTED 5 cedent or ex- 
ample. 5 | 
UNPREMED'ITATED (of un frænedi - 
tatus, L.) not deſigned. 
UNPREPA'RED (inparatus, L.) unready. 
UNPREVENT'ED, not prevented. 

Milton. 
UNPROFITABLE 

F.) yielding no profit. 
UNPROF/ITABLENESS (of un profitable 

and neſs) vainneſs, uſeleſneſs. 
UNPROP'ERNESS (of wn propre, F. or 

improprietas, L.) impropriety. 
— NEENEY not propor- 
tional. * | 
UNPROS'PEROUS (of improſperus, L.) 

u nſucceſsful. R 
UNPROVI DED (depeurven, F.) not fur- 

niſhed with, unready. 
UNPUN'ISHED (impuynis, L. impuni, F.) 

not puniſhed, | 
UNPU'/RG'D, not cleans'd. Milton, 
UNQUAIL'ED (of un and c n, Sax.) 


(of un and profitable, 


not quelled, overcome, brought under, con- 
| quered, UN- 


quietude 
UN 


to enſn 
tangled 


not put 
UNE 
F. of ] 
time, 
UNE 
and abl 
UNE 
termint 


not ave 


UN 
UN 
and habits, L..) that cannot be quenched. 

UNQUES'TIONABLE (of un gueſtio and 
babilis, L.) undoubted. 

unge (unquiet, F. of TL.) trouble - 
ſome, diſquiet. 

UNQUIE'T NESS (of inguiete, F. of in- 
quietudo, L.) diſturbance. 

UNRAV'ELLED (of «n and ravelen, Du.) 
to enſnare, or diſentangle a thing that is en- 
tangled ; alſo to undo what has been done. 

UNREADINESS (of un and »bwydd, Brit. 
or Zeneva and neppe, Sax.) unpreparedneſs. 

NREAL (of un and realis, L.) not real. 

Aton. 

MNREASONABLENESS (of derai ſona 


ble, F. and neſs) the being out of or contrary | 


to reaſon z injuſtice, &c. 
UNREBU'K ABLE. (prob, of reboucher, 
F.) not capable of, or not deſerving reprehen- 


hon. | 
UNRECLAIMED (of wn and reclamatus, 
L. or retlam?, F.) not called off from or re- 
formed from ill habits, vices, &c. 
Jo UNRE VE A Rope (Sea-Phraſe) to pull 
2 rope out of a block or pulley. 


UNRE'/COMPENSED (of un and recom- 


penſe, F.] unrewarded, not made amends for. 
UNREDEEM'ABLE (of un and redimer, 
F. of L.) that cannot be redeemed. 
UNREFORM'ABLE, (of un reformatus, 
&c.) not to be reformed. | 
UNREGARDED (of wx and regarde, F.) 
not heeded. | 
UNREGARD/FUL, heedleſs. 
UNREIN'ED (of un and regere, L.) not 
held in or govern'd with reins. Milton. 
UNRELENT'ING (of zu and relentant, 
F.) impenitent. 
UNREMITTTABLE (of . and remittere, 
L.) that cannot be remitted or forgiven, 
UNMERIT!/TED (of un neg, and remit/o, 
L. not remitted or forgiven. 
UNREMOV'ED (of ax and remue, F. im- 
motus, L.) not taken out of its place, 


UNREPAIR'ED (of us and reparetus, L.) | 


not put into good repair, 

UNREPRIEVIED (of au and reprendre, 
F. of L.) not reprieved, not reſpited for a 
time. Milton. | 

UNREPROV'ABLE (of un reprouner, F. 
and able) unblameable. 

UNRESOL'VED (of irreſolu, F.) 
termined or anſwered. a 

UNRESIST'ED (of wn and reſſte, F. of 
L.) not oppoſed. 

UNRES'PITED (of un and replt, 
having any reſpit given. Milton, 

UNREST! (un ners, Sax.) want of reſt 
or ſleep, diſquiet, waking, Milton. 

UNRESTO/RABLE (of un and reftaurare, 
L.) that cannot be rendred back again, 

UNRESTRAIN/ED (of un and reftraint, 
F. of L.) not limited. 

UNREVEN/GED (of un re and vange, F.) 
Bot avenged, | 


not de- 


F ) not 


ENCH ABLE (of an epencan, Sax. 


UN 
UNREVO'K'D' (of irrevecatus, L. 
recallgd. Milton. 8 ) 57 
UNREWARDVED (of un re and wean, 
Sax.) not recompenced. 
UNRID/DLE (of n and apevan, to read) 
to explain or expound: a riddle. 
UNRIG'GED (of un and wihzan, Sax.) 
not having rigging, undreſs'd, 
UNRIGHT'EOUSNESS (of un wihrwire 
and neppe, Sax.) injuſtice, iniquity. 
UNRIPE/NESS (of un pipe and ney ye, 
Sax.) immaturity. 
| To UNRIV'ET (of un and riveter, F.) to 
undo a rivet. 
UNRUVAL'D (ef un and rivalit, L.) not 
outdone, c. 
ee 067 (derole, F.) opened from a 
ro * 
To UNROOST' (of un and hnoyzan, 
Sax.) to diſturb or take from the rooſt, | 
UNR U/LINESS (wrregularite, F. of L.) 
ungovernableneſs. 
To UNSAD'DLE (un and ſadel, Brit. Sadl, 
N ) — — — a ſaddle, 

NSA/FE (of un and ſauf, F. of ſalvus. 
L.) liable to danger. A * 
| ſpoken, 

UNSALE/ABLE (incertæ deriv.) not fit 
| for- ſale, : 1 

UNSALT'ED (of an and ſali, of ſalitut, 
L.) not ſalted. 


UNSALU/TED (inſalutatus, L.) not ſa- 


— 


luted 


UNSANCTVIFIED (of un and ſan#ifie, F. 
of L.) unholy, not conſecrated. 
UNSATISFACITORINESS (of un ſati/- 
fattoire, F. of L. and neſs) unſatisfying quality. 
UNSA/VORINESS (of zn ſavonreux, F. 
of ſaporus, L. and neſs) inſipidneis. 
To UN SAV) (of un and Sagan, Sax.) to 
ſay to the contrary of what one has ſaid. 
UNSCA'LED (ccaille; F. or un and Sceale, 
Sax.) not having the ſcales ſcraped off. 
To UN SCREW“ (of un and cron, F. 
ſchroeve, Du.) having the ſcrew lodſened. 
UNSCRIP/TURAL (of un and ſcriptura- 
lis, L.) not founded on the ſcripture. 
UNSEAL/ED (of wn ſcelle, F. of figillatus, 
L.) having no ſeal, &c. 
UNSEARCH/ABLENESS (of un recher - 
cher, F. able and neſs), inſerutableneſs. 
 - UNSEA/SONABLENESS of an ſaiſon, 
F. able and neſs) the not being in proper time. 
UNSEA/SONED (of un and aſſaiſennc, F.) 
not ſeaſoned. 
UNSEEN/ (of an and Seon, Sax.) not 
viſible. 
UNSEN/SIBLENESS (inſenſbilite, F. of 
wy on yen . | 
NSEP/ARABLENESS (of inſeparabilis, 
L. and neſs) an inſeparable quality. 
 UNSER'VICEABLENESS (of un ſervia- 
ble, F. and neſs) unprofitableneſs, 
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] 


UNSET/ 


UN 

* UNSET/TLEDNESS (prob. of un Set tan 
or Sezl, Sax. a bench, Cc. and neſs) an 
unſettled ſtate, &c, 

Fo UNSEW! (of un and Siewan, Sax.) to 
undo what was ſewn. 

UNSHA'DY (of un and Sceawig, Sax.) 
having no ſhade open. 

UNSHA/KEN (of un and Sceacan, Sax.) 
not ſhaken, 

UNSHA/PEN (of un and dere Sax.) 
unformed. 

UNSHAJ/VEN (of un and Scapan, Sax. ) 
not ſhaved, 

UNSHEATH'ED (of un ard Scea$, Sax.) 
drawn out of the ſheath. 

UNSHAR'D/ (of un and Scynian, Sax.) 
not divided into ſhares. 

UNSHOD! (of un Scec'd, Sax.) not having 
the ſhoes on. 

UNSHORN/ (of un and Scea han, Sax.) 
not having the wool clipp'd off. 

UNSHUT/ (cf un and Sciz zan, Sax. ) not 
cloſed up, &c. 

UNSIGHT!LY (of un and Feriehe, Sax.) 
not pleaſant or beautiful to the fight, _ 

UNSKIL/F ULNESS, Ager unexpe- 
riencedneſs 
J UNSLOUGH{ a boar, to robe him out 
of his harbour, 

UNSOCIABLE (7znſecciabilis, L. ) not a 
gcod companion, &c. F. 

UNSO'CIABLENESS, an infociable hu- 
monr. 


not ſought or look'd for. 

To UNSO'LDER {(deſſoudre, F.) to take 
off ſolder. 

UNSO'LED (deſſle. F.) having the ſoles 
taken off. 

UNSOL'ID (of un neg. and fia, L.) 
hollow. 

UNSOQUND! (of zu and rund, Sax.) not 
ſolid, unhealthful, Cc. 

UNSOUND'NESS (of un rund and nere, 
Sax.) unhealthineſs ; alſo the not being ſolid, 
right, or true. 

UNSPARING (of zn and ppapian, Sax.) 
free, liberal, generous, bountiful. 

UNSPEAK/ABLE (of un ppacan, Sax. 
and able) unutterable, | 

UNSPOT' TED, having no ſpots, Cc. 

UNSTAVEDNESS (of n and etaye, F. 
— neſs) want of ſedateneſs, gravity, Se. 

vity *. 

UNSTAIN'ED (of un and deſtcint, F.) 
having no ſtain, immaculate, 

UNSTANCH'ED he un and etancht, F. 0 
(of blood) not ſtoppe 

UNSTEADINESS (of un and pre- 

UNSTED'FASTNESS 5 e, Sax.) 
unconſtancy, want of fixedneſs 24 reſolu- 
tion. 

UNSTED FAST (of wn and en, 
Sax.) unfixed, irreſolute, c. 

UNSTIR/RED {of un and prynan, Sax.) | 

unmeved, | 


| 


| 


UNSOUGHT (of un and zepecan, Sax.) 


UN 


To UNSTITCH(! (of an and rice, Sax.) 
| to pick out ſtitches, 

To UNSTOCK «a Gur, is to take off the 
ſtock from the barrel. 

- To UNSTOP' (of un and Popper, Dan, 
or enteuper, F.) to open a ſtoppage. 

 UNSTRUNG! (of wn and xxneng, Sax.) 
—_ rniſhed with ſtrings. 

SUBDU/ABLE (of un neg. and fb. 
2 L. and able) that cannot be ſubdued. 

UNSUBDU/ED (of un and ſubditus, L.) 
not brought under. 

UNSUCCES/SFUL (of wn ſuccex, F. of 
un ſucceſſus, L. and full) not ſucceeding well, 

UNSUF/FER ABLY, intolerably, undear. 
ably, Te. 
| UNSUIT/ABLE (of un ſuite, F. and able) 
diſagreeable. 

UNSUIT/ABLENESS (of un ſuite, of 
ſuivre, F. able and neſs) a diſagreeable qua- 
lity, Sc. 

UNSULLIED (of un and ſali, F.) net 
ſoiled, the luſtre not impaired. 

UNSUPPORTED (of an ſupporte, F. of 
L.) not borne up by any thing underneath, or 
by any aid or aſſiſtance. 

UNSURMOUNT/ABLE (of un ſurmon- 
pot k F. Se. ) not to be ſurmounted or gotten 


""UNSURPAS/SABLE (of wn ſurpaſe, 
F. Sc.) that is not to be exceeded or gone 
beyond. 

UNSUST AIN'ED (of un and ſuſtentatus, 
L.) not borre or held up. 

To UNSWADV/DLE (of n and rwerhele, 
Sax.) to unlooſe ſwaddling cloths, 

To UNSWATH/E (of un and ſwe- 
than, Sax.) to undo fwathes of childrens 
rollers, 

UNSWORNY' (of n and Swe nian, Sax.) 
not depoſed upon oath. 

UNTAINTVYED (of un and teint, F. or q. 
attinfus putredine, L. ] not corru 

UNTA/KEN (of un and fager, Dan.) not 
apprehended, &c, 

\ UNTAV/MED (of an neg. and raman, Sax.) 
not made gentle, Cc. 

To UNTAN/GLE (prob. of un and zang|, 
Sax.) to undo an entanglement. 

UNTAN/NED (of un and zexannan, Sax.) 
not tanned, 

UNTAST/ED (of un and taſter, Teut. 
or taſte, F.) not taſted. 

UNTAUGHT/ (of un and xæcan, Sax.) 
not taught. 

UN'TEACH/ABLENESS (of wn zæcan, 
Sax. able of habilis, and nepye, Sax.) un- 
capablene's of being taught, 

UNTE/NABLE (of un and tenable, F. 
of tenere, L.) that cannot be held or kept. 

UNTHINKING, without thought. 

UNTHINK/INGNESS (of wn zhincan, 
Sax. and nexre) thoughtleſneſs. 
 UNTHOUGHT (of wn zhohg, Sax.) 
not thought of, 


1 | vn. 


ſalſity 
10 


„ N. UN 
' -UNTHRIFT/INESS (of wn zhnirzig | 7% UNVAIL“ (of deveiler, F. develare, 


and neppe, Sax.) waſtefulneſs, prodigallity. L.) to uncover, &c, 
To UNTHRONE? (of n and ny UNVALIUABLE- (of un, van, F. 


UNTOWARD'LINESS (of an, zopan'o- | and neppe, Sax.) diſagreeableneſs to. 
lic and ney ye, Sax.) diſobedience, ftubborn- | UNWHOL'SOMENESS (of an, hælo- 
neſs, aan neg. | porn and ner fre, Sax.) unhealthineſs, &c. 
UNTRAC'TABLENESS (of jatrefidilis, UNWIELDINESS (of zu wealran and 
and neſs) want of capacity or inclination to be a0 ye, Sax.) unmanagebleneſs, or unhandi- 
managed, Se. by reaſon of great bulk, 
UNTRUED (prob. of un and fentatus, L.) UNWIL/LINGNESS (of u, willunx, of 
not eſſayed. v_ and ne Ve, Sax.) an „ 
UNTRIM MED (of 4 un and rernymmed, mper. 
Sax. not adorned, unſhaven. | 2 95 UNWIND? (of u and win pan, Sar 
- UNTROD! (of an and ⁊ ne dan Sax.) not | to undo what was wound. 
trodden upon. UNWIS HED (of an, and zewirclan, 
. UNTRUE! (of un. and r ni pe, Sax.) falſe, Sax.) not deſired, &c. 
. UNTRUST'INESS (of un, æneowe, and _ _UNWIT!/TING (a un and wizzan, Sax.) 


L. dethroner, F. of L.) to dethrone. valor, L. and able) ineſtimable. 
To UNTIE. | UNV AN'/QUISHED (imvaincu, F.) un- 
1. To unbind, to free from bonds. conquered, 
2+ To looſen from convolution or knot, © UNVA/RIABLE (invariabilis, L.) not 
_ All that of myſelf is mine, to be, or that cannot be varied. 
Lovely. Amoret, is thine ; UNVINCIBLE (isvincibilis, L.) uncon- 
Sachariſſa's captive fain I queradle, not to be overcome. | 
Would wntie his iron chain | UNVIS/ITED (of un and wiſite, F.) not Wy. 
And thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, | viſited or gone to ſee. . 
To thy gentle ſhadow run. UNUNI/FORM (of un, neg. and unifore 442 
$71 Waller, | mis, L.) not uniform. 298 
The chain I'll in return untie, UNU/SUALNESS (of un, uſualis, L. and thy 
And freely thou again ſhalt fly. a neſs) rareneſs, uncommonneſs. | 
Prior. UNUT/TERABLE (of un, uzren, Sax. W 
The fury heard; while on Cocytus' brink "_ _ unſpeakable. Pu 
Her ſnakes ada, ſulphureous waters drink. AULED (of un and wall, Sax.) 73% þ 
Pope. * walls. my 
To reſolve, to clear, UNWAR/LIKE (of un and . Sax.) (aſl 
12 quicken ſloth, perplexities untie; ; | not like a warrior. 14 
Make roughneſs tooth, and hardneſs mol- UNW A/RINESS (of un wænig, and neyre, 1 . g 
lifie. Denhan, | Sax.) uncautiouſneſs, © 1 5 
A little more ftudy will ſolve thoſe diffi- | UNWARN/ED (of un and wennian, Sax.) GOES 
culties, untie the knot, and mare yourdoubts | not having had warning. 1 4 
vaniſh; Matt. UNWAR/RANTED (of an and wenian, * 50 
. UNTIED, not bound, not gathered in a | Sax.) not ſecured by authority, &c. 780 5 
knot. UNWASH/EN (of an and wæcyan, 728 75 1 
Her hair - | not waſhed. AP 
Unty* d, and ignorant of artful aid, UNWATCH/ED (of wn and weceian, . we 
A-down her ſhoulders looſely lay diſplay'd. | Sax. ) not guarded by a watch, &c, 1 
Prior, | UNWA'TERED (of un and weren, or % 
UNTIL LED (of un and villan, Sax.) wer gan, Sax.) not moiſtened, c. with 1 
uncultivated. water. | T5 ah 
UNTIME/LINESS (of un zimelic, and | UNWEANYED (of n and anene d, Sex.) 755 ls 
nerre, Sax.) the being out of proper time. | not taken from the breaſt, . 1 5 
UNTURED (of wn aud zinian, Sax.) un- UNWEAR'IED (of un and we nizan, if. | 1 
wearied, | Sax.) untired, BT 
_ UNTO (unzo, Sax.) To UNWEAVE/ (of un and wea pan, Sax.) 4" l 
- UNTOLD! (of zu and zellan, Sas.) not | to undo what was woven. ot 1 
ſaid or numbeted. UN WED/DED (of an and weddian, 2 1 1 
. UNTOUCH'ED (of un and touchd, F.) not | unmarried, ix; Wy 
touched or meddled with. UNWEL/COMENESS (of an, wilcemian "28% 
$13.28 4 
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ney Fre, Sax.) unfaithfulneſs. not knowing. 

UNTRUTH(! (of un and rneoprhe, yn ) UNWONT/ED (of un and Jan, _) 
falſity, unaccuſtomed. 

- To. UNTUCK)', to undo or | looſea that |  UNWORK/MANLIKE (of un, we ne- 
which was tucked up. man and zelic, Sax.) bungling, not artificial. 


Te UN TWIST (of un and ver piran, Sar.) UNWORN' (ef an and e Han, Sax.) not 
0 * what is twiſted 4 worn. 
| 483 UN- 


VO 

UNWORTH'INESS (of wn, wyr bie, and 
nerre, Sax.) undeſervingnels., 

UN WOUND! (of a and awindan, Sax.) 
not wound up. | 

UNWO'VEN (of un and wea pan, Sax.) 
not weaved, 

UNWOUND/ED (of 2 and wundian, 
Sax.) having received no wound. 

UNWREATH/ED (of un and wneorhian, 
Sax.) having the wreath untwiſted ; alſo 
without a wreath. | 

To UNWRINKULE (of un and whinclian, 
Sax.) to ſmooth out wrinkles, 

UNWRITH'/EN (of u and wpyzban, 
Sax.) unwreathed, untwiſted, ſtraightned. 

UNWRIT/TEN (of an and whyzan, 
Sax.) not writen. 

UNWROUGHT'/ (of un and weoncian, 
Sax.) unworked. 
To UNYOKUE (of un and geoc, Sax.) to 
ſet free from the yoke. 

VOCAB/ULARY (wocabulaire, F. of L.) 
a word book, a little dictionary containing a 
collection of words. 
» VO!/CALLY (of woecaliter, L.) with the 
voice, 


VO'CALNESS (wocalitas, L.) a vocal 


quality. 

VOCA'TION, a calling, an employ, a 
courſe of life to which one is oppointed, 

„of L. 

VOCA'TION (in Theology) the grace or 
favour which God does any one in calling him 
cut of the way of death, and putting him 
into the way of ſalvation. | 

VOICE #n general, fignifies a ſound or 
noiſe, but in Muſick more particularly a 
human voice, Tal. 

VOCIFER ATION, a bawling or crying 
out aloud, L. ' 

VOICE (vox, L. wors, F.) a ſound pro- 
ceeding out of the mouth, a cry; alſo a 
vote; alſo the right of voting upon any 
occahon. * | 

VOICE of Ged (in a Spiritual Senſe) the 
divine. command. 

Articulate VOICES, are ſuch, ſeveral of 
which confpire together to form ſome aſſem - 
blage or little ſyſtem of ſounds, as in expreſſ- 
ing the letters of the alphabet, ſeveral of 
which joined together form words. 

Tnarticu/ar VOICES, are ſuch as are not 
organized cr aſſembled into words, as the 
barking, of dogs, the braying of affes, the 
lowing of oxen, the finging of birds, the 
hifling of ſerpents, Se. 

VOID/ABLE, that may be voided. 

VOIDANCE (in the Canon Law) the 
want of an incumbent upon a benefice, and it 
is two-fold, either de jure, as when one 
holds ſeveral benefices, which are incompa- 
tible ; or de facto, when. the incumbent is 
dead and actually deprived. 

A VOIDER, a table baſket for plates, 


VO 

knives, &c. alſo a painted or japanned veſte! 
ta hold ſervices of fweet-meats. 

VOIDIED- (in Heraldry) is 
when an ordinary has nothing 
to ſhew its form, but an edge, 
all the inward part being fup- 
poſed to be evacuated or cut 
out, ſo that the field appears 
through it, as a croſs voided. 
See the eſcutcheon. 

VOID/ER (in Heraldry) one 
whoſe figure is much like 
that of the flaſk, or flanch, 
only that it doth not bend ſo 
much. | 1 

VOID'ING wuidant, F.) diſcharging or 
throwing out by ſtool, urine, or vomit. 

VOID/NESS (of vue, F. and neſs) 
emptineſs. 
nifies both the wings of a 
fowl. 

Un demi VOL (in Heraldry) 
ſignifies one wing. 

VOLA'CIOUS (of wolare, L.) apt or fit 


Camp VOLANT, a flying camp, F. 

VOL'ATILENESS (of  wolarile, F.) a 
volatile nature, fleetingneſs ; alſo a property 
of bodies whoſe particles are apt to evapo- 


to 


| rate with heat. 


VOLATILIZA'TION (in Chymiſry) the 
act of rendring fixed — . 1 or of 
reſolving them, by fire into fine ſubtil vapour 
or ſpirit, which eaſily diſſipates or flies away. 

VOL'LEY (prob. of voluntarius, L. will- 
ing, free) a diſcharge of muſquets by a whole 
company, &c, or a party at once. 

Revers'd VOLT (with Horſemen) is a tract 
of two treads, which a horſe makes with his 
head to the centre, and his croup out; ſo 


that he goes ſide-ways upon a walk, trot, or 
gallop, and traces out a ſmall circumference 


with his ſhoulders, and a larger one with his 


croup, 

Demi VOLT, is a demi- round of one tread 
or two, made by a horſe at one of the angles 
of the volt, or elſe at the end of the line of 
the paſſade, ſo that being near the end of this 
line, or elſe one of the corners of the volt, 
he changes hands to return by a ſemi-circle, 
to regain the ſame line. | 

To make VOLTS 7 (in the Aca- 

To manage upon VOLTS I demies) ſigni- 
fies to make a gate 'of two treads, by the 
horſe going fide-ways round the centre, in 
ſuch a manner, that theſe two treads make 
parallel tracts, the larger by the fore-feet, 
and the ſmaller by the hinder feet, the croup 
approaching towards the center, and the 
ſhoulders bearing outwards, 2 

Demi VOLTS of the length of a horſe, are 
ſemi-circles of two treads, which a horſe 
traces in working fide-ways, the haunches 
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uo that having formed a demi- round, he | wherevn the vows of the people for the em- 


changes the hand to make another, which is 
again followed by another change of hand, 
and another demi-round that croſſes the firſt, 
and may be compared to a figure of 8. 

VOL'UBLENESS (wvolubrirtas, L.) an apt- | 
neſs to roll; | 

VOL/UME (wvolumen, of volvere, L., to 
roll, becauſe the ancients uſed to write on 
rolls) a book of a reaſonable ſize fit to be 
bound up by itſelf z alſo a part of a large 
book, F. 

VOLUMNUS (among the Romans) two 
deities, who, as they imagined, governed the 
wills and paſſions of men and women, and in- 
clined them to virtue. They were adored, the 
one by the men, and the other by the women, 
as favourable- to matrimony, in maintaining 
a good correſpondence between the huſband 
and wife. 

VOLUNTEER'S, gentlemen who, with- 
out having any certain poſt or employ in the 
ermy, go upon warlike expeditions, and run 
into dangers only to gain honour and pre- 
ferment. 

VOLIJP'IA (with the Romans) the goddeſs 
of Pleaſure, to whom they built a temple, 
and repreſented her like a young woman pret- 
tily dreſt, and treading upon virtue. 

VOLUP'TABLE (vweluptabilis, L.) de- 
lightful, pleaſurable, 

VOLUPTUOUS (vl * L. volup- 
tueux, F.) given to exceſs of pleaſure, lux- 
urious. 

Thou wilt bring me ſoon 
To that new world of light and bleſs, among 
The gods, who live at eaſe, where 1 ſhall 


reign | * 

At thy right-hand, w6luptuous, without end. 
| Miton. 

Speculative atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our 


ſpeculation; whereas really human nature | 


cannot be guilty of the crime. Indeed a few 
ſenſual and woluptuous perſons may for a 
ſeaſon eclipſe this native light of the foul, 
but can never wholly ſmother and extinguiſh 
u. | Bentley's Sermons. 
VOLUPTUOUSLY, luxuriouſly, with 
indulgence of exceſſive pleafure, ©» 
Had F a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven 


, 
a 
* 


| 


| 


perors or empreſſes are expreſſed. | 

VOUCHER, a perſon vouched at law, 
or a perſon who is to warrant, or vouch for a- 
nother, who in reſpect hereof is called a 
Voucher. . 

VOUCHER! (in Law) the tenant who 
calls another perſon into court, bound to 
warranty him, and either to defend the right 
againſt the demandant, or to yield bim other 
lands, &c..to the value. 

Foreign VOUCHER (in Law) is when the 
tenant being impleaded in a particular juriſ- 
dition, as at London or elſewhere, vouches 
one to warranty, and prays he may be ſum- 
moned in ſome other county, out of the juriſ- 
dition of that court. 

VOUCHER, à ledger-book, or book of 
accompts, wherein are centred the warrants 
for the accomptants diſcharge. | 

VOUCHSA'FING (of wouchant, of von- 
cher, and ſauf, F.) condeſcending graciouſly, 
granting. | | 

VOUSSOIR'S (in Arcbitect.) the tones, 
than form the arch, F. | | 

VOY/AGING (woyageant, F.) travelling 
or going by ſea. 

UPBRAID/ING (of up- Ze nadan, Sax.) 
twitting, reproaching, | 

UPHOLD'ERS were 
incorpotated a maſter, 3 
wardens, 31 affiftants, 
121 on the livery; for 
which the fineis 4 J. 108. 
and the ſtewards 111. 
Their arms are on a W ZFSY 
chevron, between 3 tents, — 
as many roſes, Their hall is in Leaden- ball. 


cet, | 
FS UPLANDUSHH (of up and land, Sax.) 
belonging to the uplands or high-grounds. 

UP'PISHNESS, elevatedneſs of mind, 

UP'RIGHT (with Heralds) 
is à term uſed of ſhell-fiſhes, 
when they ſtand ſo in a coat 
of arms; for, becauſe they 
want fins, they cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to be hautiant, 


; becauſe that term properly be- 
; longs to ſcaly fiſhes. See the Eſcurcheon. 
'  UP-SIDE (of up and rive, Sax.) the 


tied nobly for their country, than one wolap- | higher-ſide. | 
trouſly forfeit of action. Shakeſpear: | Uf STAD! (of up and etaye, F.) ſupport- 
 VOLUPTUOUSNESS, luxutiouſneſs, (EE borne vp. Milton. 


addicted ne ſs to exceſs of pleaſure. 
VORTTExX (in Meteorology) a ſudden, ra- 
pid, violent motion of the air, in gyres or 
cuties, Tr | 

VOTING (votant, F.) giving his vote, or 
ſuffrage at the election of a magiſtrate; or 
making a law, Cc. nga . 

VOTIVE (woriwus, E.) of, or belonging 
do a vow, 2 2 | 


VoTry E-Medals (with Antiqudrie:) thoſe 


UPTURN'S (of vp and xynnan, Sax.) 

turns up. | | Milton. 
UPWHIRL'D! (of up and hyynpan, Sax.) 

Whirled upwards. 

|  URA'NIA (of g., Gr. Heaven) the 

daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne (accord 

ing tothe poets) to whom is attributed the in- 

vention of aſtronomy. _ 

URANIA (in Painting, &c.) is repreſent- 


having 


ed as à beautiful lady in an azure robe, 
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F V R 
- having her head adorned with 'a coronet of 
bright ſtars, and holding in her right-hand 


the celeſtial globe, and the terreſtrial in her 
left. 


URBA'NE (urbanus, L.) courteous, civil. 

URBAN EN ESS (urbanitas, L.) courteſy, 
- civility, civil behaviour, good manners or 
breeding. | "$8 
as + URDA'/E (in Heraldry) as a 
Croſs Urdæ, is a croſs that ter- 
minates in the manner of a 
lozenge, as in the eſcut- 
cheon. | | 


URIM and THUMMIM, Spencer is of 
opinion that theſe were two little golden fi- 
gures, Which gave reſponſes, which were 
mut up in the pectoral, as in a purſe, and 
- which anſwered with an articulate voice, to 
all ſuch queſtions as were put to them by the 
high prieſt. 

He ſupports his opinion by the authority of 
St. Jerome and of Cedrenns, among the anci- 
ents, and of ſome Rabbins; of Cornelius a 


Lapide, and of Louis de Dieu among the Mo- 


ders, Plato ſeems to have had the ſame 
thought: He fays there were upon the breaſt- 
plate two figures in embroidery of great virtue; 
one of which repreſented Truth, and the 
other Mani feſtation. 
Mr. Le Clerc will have it, that Urim and 
Tbummim were the names of ſome precious 
ſtones, that compoſed à great collar, which 
Hung down upon the breaſt of the high prieſt, 
which might be imitated from the Egyptians, 
among whom the chief officer of juſtice wore 
about his neck a figure of Truth, engraven 
upon precious ſtones, and hanging on a golden 


ain, 
Peter Vallenſis, in a letter written from 
ro, ſays, that he ſaw in Egypt a very an- 
cient mummy, with a great collar hanging 
upon his breaſt, at the end of which was a 
tablet of gold, whereon might be perceived 
the image of a' bird engraven. 
It is not eaſy to ſay, whether the Hebreavs 
had imitated this from the Egyptians, or 
whether the E gyptians had taken their model 
from the Hebreqys ; but it may be conjectured, 
that the Urim and Thummim of the Hebrews 
might have ſome relation to the image of 
Tritb of the Egyptians. 1 
However, it is not probable, that Moſes 


repreſented either in relief or embroidery, or | 


engraving, any figure of a man or other ani- 
mal: But no ill conſequence can follow from 
ſuppoſing that he might repreſent there ſome 
myſterious figure or | hieroglyphick, ſuch as 
the Cherubims were. 5 

UR'NA (with the Romans) a veſſel uſed 
to draw out of it the names of thoſe who were 
firſt to engage at the publick plays z alſo into 


which they threw notes, 'by which they gave 
their votes in publick aſfetablics and courts 
of juſtice, (14 VIA 1.3  KYS &- 6% wo 


US 
' Sepulchral URNS (among the Romans, 
veſſels of earth commonly in the form — 
oil jarr, in which were put the aſhes of the 
dead after the bodies had been burnt, theſe 
were ſometimes depoſi ted under tomb ſtones, 
or within vaults or graves; and ſometimes 
they were kept in houſes by relations of the 
deceaſed ; tho? theſe urns were generally made 
of earth, yet ſome great perſons have had 
them made of gold, filver, marble, &c, 
. UR'SA major. Heſiod tells us, ſhe was the 
daughter of Lycaon, and dwelt in Arcadia, 
and was ſo devoted ta the ſtudy of hunting, 
as to be one of the companions of Diana, in 
ranging the mountains. And that after ſhe 
had been debauched by Fupiter, ſhe concealed 
it from the goddeſs ; but her belly growing 
big, ſhe being near her time, Diana diſcovered 
it, as ſhe was bathing herſelf, and being angry 
at her, transformed her into a bear, and ſhe 
brought forth Arcas. And that ſhe, wandring 
| on the mountains, was found by ſome ſhep- 
herds, and brought to her father Lycaon, 
together with her infant, for a preſent. Some 
time after ſhe entered the temple of Jupiter, 
which was unlawful for her to do; and when 
her ſon Arcas and the Arcadians followed 
her to kill her, for violating the law, Jupiter, 
mindful of the converſation he had had with 
her, ſnatched her away and placed her among 
the fars, and called her Urſa, on account of 
what had happened, 
URSA major (in Aſtron.) the great Bear, 
a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
containing, ſome ſay, 35, others 36, but 
according to the Britannick catalogue 215 ſtars, 
USE and Cuſtom (in anc. Lew) is the ordi- 
nary method of acting or proceeding in any 
caſe, which by length of time has obtained 
the force of a'law. | | 
U!SES and Cuftoms (in Maritime Afairs) 
are certzin maxims; rules, or uſages, which 
make the baſe or —4 work of maritime 
' juriſprudence, by which the policy of naviga- 
tion and commerce of the ſea are regulated. 


4 


USH'ERSHIP (of butffer, F.) the office 
of an uſher. RC . A 

USUFRUC'TUS (in the Civil Law) 

US'UFRUIT + is the enjoyment or 


poſſeſſion of any effect, or the right of re- 
ceiving the fruits and profits of an inheritance 
or other thing, without the faculty of alie- 
nating or damaging the property thereof, I. 
USURIOUSNESS (of uſurarius, L.. and 
neſs) an uſurious or extortioning quality or 
diſpoſition, - 
USURIOUS Contra# (in Law) a bargain 
or contract, whereby a man is obliged to pay 
more intereſt for money than the ſtatute al- 
lows. .. © . e de | 
USURP'ER (aſurpator, L. uſurpeur, F.) 
one who, wrongfully ſeizes that which is the 
e 
,UT'/MQST burzenmere, Sas.) the 
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vv 
greateſt power of ability; alſo the fartheſt 


diſtance, &c. | 
UT'TERABLE (of uren, Sax, and able) 
ble of being uttered, * 
VUL'CAN (fo called of wolando, flying, 
and ca nden, growing hot, or of majore vi ignis, 


and fulgere, q. Fulganus, Yarro) according 


to the poets, was the god of fire, and the ſon 
of Jupiter, by his wife Juno; but being very 
deformed, when CRT ſaw how ill-ſhapen 
and ugly he was, he kicked him down from 
Heaven, and, by falling upon the earth, the 

babe broke one of his legs, whereof he 
halted ever after. But Thetis and the nymphs 


took pity of him, and nurſed him up: And | 


when he came to be of years he followed the 
trade of a blackſmith, and wrought for the 
reſt of the gods, eſpecially for Jupiter, for 
whom he made thunderbolts; for that purpoſe 
he had ſeveral forges or ſhops in the iſles of 
Lemnos, Lipara, and in mount tna. He 
had aſſiſtants or journeymen, that were called 
Cyclops, becauſe they had but one great eye 
in the middle of their forchead ; the moſt 
noted of which were Brontes, Steropes, Py- 
racmon. Vulcan had two wives, Aglaiæ and 
Venus; but Venus had no kindneſs for him, 
by reaſon of his deformity ; and therefore 
fought ſatisfaction ſomewhere elſe, and rea- 
dily accepted of the embraces of Mars : But 
Ho gave notice of their meeting to Vulcan, 
who found a way to ſurprize Mars in the em- 
braces of his wife, and ſpreading his net all 
over the place, caught them together ; and 
to put them to the greater ſhame, he ſent 


for all the gods to be witneſſes of their diſ- | 


honeſty and his diſhonour. To Vulcan is aſ- 
cribed the making the chariot of the ſun, and 
the armour of the gods and the heroes, His 
feaſts were named Pretervia, in which the 
Romans ran about with lighted torches in ho- 
nour of him. At the foot of mount tna 
there was a temple erected, and a grove plant- 
ed in houour of him, which was kept by a 
dog, who (it is ſaid) would tear the vicious in 
pieces (if they offered to approach) but would 
fawn upon ſuch as were virtuous and good, 
By vulkan is underſtood to be meant natural 
beat; and therefore the Fgyptians, in their 
Hieroglypbicis, repreſented Vulcan by an egg, 
proceeding out of the mouth of bo yd 
There were ſeveral Yulcans ; the firſt was 
the ſon of Cælus, the ſecond of Nilus, named 
Otas; the third of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the fourth the fon of Menalivs, who dwelt 
near Sicily, in the iflands called YVulcanie 
Inſule, The ancients painted him in a 
— robe, having an anvil ſtanding by 
im. | 

VUL'GATE, a name given to a Latin 
tranſtation of the bible, which is ſaid to 
have been made from the Hebrew about 


A. C. 400, which was approved and autho- | 


rized by the council of Trent, as the only 
rue verſion, and the Popes, Sextus V. and | 


” 
b „ 
0 U | | 


publiſhed correct in the year 1590. Never 
theleſs upon examination many imperſection 
were diſcovered ; upon which another edition 
was publiſhed in 1592, which is looked upon 
to be the model of all the editions that have 
been publiſhed ſince ; and this edition is held 
as authentick by the church of Rome; but 
notwithitanding this, it is not denied by the 
moſt learned and ſkilful Roman Catbolict 
| divines, that there are many faults yet re- 
maining in it; but they fay, that the cor- 
rectors had good reaſon not to amend them 
at that time. | | 
VUL/NERABLENESS (of wulnerare, L. 
able and neſs eapableneſs of being wounded. 


term uſed of a pelican. / | 
VUL/TURE - ( Hieroglyphically) ' was by 
the Egyptians uſed to repreſent nature; they 
having this notion, that this bird does not 
conceive according to the uſual mannet, by co- 
pulating with a male, being all females ; and 
that they brought forth eggs by receiving into 
their bodies the northen or weſtern wind, 
which cauſed them to conceive. The Pulture 
was" alſo an emblem of mercy ; for the na- 


nor flies from her neft, until the young vnes 
come to a conſiderable bigneſs, and in the 
mean time nouriſhes them with her blood, 
which they ſuck out of her thighs and breaſt, 

VULVA (with 7 nap) the Uterus, 
the womb or matrix; alſo the paſſage or neck 
of the womb, Sc. L. 

UXO/RIOUS (wuxorioſus, L.) overfond of, 
or doting upon a wife. 

UXO/RIOUSNESS (of wxorius, L. and 
neſs) over fondneſs of a wife, 

UXO/RIUM (among the Romans) a mulct 
or forfeit paid for not marrying ; alſo money 
exacted by way of fine from thoſe who had 
no wives. 


W 
w, Reman; M. w, Italick, YO 1M, 


Engliſh; Wp, Saxon; is the 21ſt 
letter of the alphabet: it is a letter not uſed 


tions, the Teutones, Germans, Saxons, & c 
and at this day is not uſed by the French, 
Spaniards, Portugueſe, or Talians. 
compounded of two 
ſound after o, as cow, bow, &c. and before 
, as wrath, ewretch, write, wrong, rung, &c. 

To WAFT, 1, To carry through the 
air, or on the water, 

A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have aft 

o'er, 


Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 


, Shake p - 
2 1 


Clement VIII. took much care to have \ 


VULN'ING (in Heraldry)- wounding, 2 


turaliſts ſay, that ſhe never ſeeks any prey, 


by the antients, either Afaticks, Grecians, 
or Romans; but it was by the northern na- 
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WA 
Nor dares his 2 0 ort · veſſel croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos d in 
graves: 51 | 
A. hundred years they wander on the ſhore ; 
At length, their penance done, e oer. 
r 


Lend to this wretch your hand, and «af? 
him o'er. 


To the ſweet banks of yon anne Ber 


In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You wiſh fair winds may waft him over: 
Alas! what winds can happy prove, 
That bear me far from what I Iore? 
Prior. 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from foul to ſoul, 
And waſ? a figh from Indus to the pple. 


fe. 
2. To becken, to inform by a fign of any 
thing movin 3 het 


| 


W A 


diametrically oppolite in the air, and two 
upon the ground at the fame time, in the 
form of St. Anieww's croſs; but other au- 
thors ſay, it is a motion of two, legs of a 
fide, one after the other, beginning with the 
hind-leg firſt. | | 
WALLOON Language, is ſu to be 
that of the ancient Gauls, The language 
ſpoken by the Walkons, the inhabitants of 2 
| conſiderable part of the Spaniſb low. countries, 
| wiz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Namur, 
— and part of Flanders and Bra. 
ant. 
| WAN'NESS, pale-facedneſs. 
WANT'ING. (of wanian, Sax.) deficient, 
needy, Oc, — 
AN/TONNESS (iacertæ etymelegie, but 


6 perhaps of wentelen, Dut. to turn round about, 


vanton folks being friſky, unleſs. you had ra- 


"To WAFT, to float. . © | ther, with Minſbecu, derive it of want one, 


It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew 
That what, before ſhe but ſurmiſed, was true. 


Dryden. 


 "WAG'GING (of pagian, Sax.) moving, 
_ Nirring, ſhaki x 


WAG'/GONAGE, Waggon-money, mo- 


paid for the hire of driving waggons. 
WAKE (Sea Term) . water 


a thip's ſtern when, ſhe is under 
ſail; a hip is (aid to lay to the Weather of. 
her Wake, when in her ſtaying ſhe. is ſo quick, 
that ſhe does not. fall to the leeward * 
tack ; but that when. the is tack'd, 
Wake (i. e. the ſmooth. water a · ſtern) is to 
the leeward, which is a ſign that ſhe feels 
her helm very well, and is quick of ſteerage. 
WAKEsS (of wacian, Sax. to . awake, 
becauſe on the vigils of thoſe feaſts 
were wont to awake from ſleep, at the ſeve- 
ral vigils of the night, and go to prayers, 
But Spelman rather derives them of Sac, 
drunkenneſs, becauſe in celebrating them they. 
generally ended in drunkenneſs) they are vigils, 
or country feaſts, uſually obſerved on the ſun. 
day next after the ſaint's day to whom the 
pariſh church was dedicated, in which they 
uſed to feaſt and dance all night, They took 


that runs, from a ſhip's 


their original from a letter that Gregory the 
Great ſent to Melitus the abbot, who came 


into England with St. Auſtin, in theſe words, 


cc It may therefore be permitted them on | 


<« the dedicative days, or other ſolemn days 
«© of martyrs, to make them bowers about 
«« the churches, and refreſhing - themſelves, 
s and feaſting together after a good religious 
« fort; kill their oxen now to the praiſe of 


| 


e people 1 


«© God, and encreaſe of charity, which be- 


« fore they were wont to ſacrifice to the de- 
« vil, Sc.“ But now the feaſting part is 
all that is retained. | 248 

A Cock's WALK, a place where fighting 
cocks are kept ſeparate from others. 


WALK {with Horſemen) is the floweſt and 


leaſt raiſed goings of a horſe 3 which the 


' friſkineſs, laſcivio 


i. e. to want one to 2 waggiſhneſs, 
e N 
WAPENTAKES (prob. of wapen, ar- 
mour, and Fezzcan, Sax, to give up or ſur- 
render, it being a cuſtom for the inhabitants 
to preſent their weapons to their lord, in 
token of ſubjection; or a cuſtom, that when 
he that came. to. take the government of a 
hundred, was met by the better ſort, of people, 
they touched his weapon or lance with their 
ſpears, by which ceremony they, were united 
together, and entered into a mutual aſſocia- 
tion) the ſame as an hundred or diviſion of a 
county, | 7 
WAR me more (Sea Phraſe) is a. direction 
to him at the helm, to keep the ſhip. as near 
the wind as poſſible. * 
WAR. The French are ſaid to be like a 
flea, quickly ſkipping into a country, and 
ſoon leaping out again. The Spaniard like 
a crab, creepipg. into a place ſlowly, and not 
to be expelled without great violence. The 
German like a, louſe, lowly maſtering, and 
as ſlowly driven out. * 

Holy WAR, a war. antiently maintained 
5 leagues and croiſades, for the recovery of 

e holy land. : | 
Civil WAR is that between ſubjeQs 
Intefline WAR S of the ſame. realm, or 
parties in the ſame tate. . 
Place of WAR, is a place fortified on 
purpoſe to cover and defend. a country, and 
ſtop the incurſion of an enemy's army: allo 
A - wherein are the magazines of pro- 
viſions or ſtores of war, for an army encamy 
in the neighbourhood, or to repair to for win- 
ter quarters. | | 

Council of WAR, is an aſſembly of great 
officers called by a general or commander, to 
deliberate with him on enterprizes. and at- 
tempts to be made. | 
| WARD- Hook (with Cunnert) a rod or ſtaff 
with an iron end, turned in a ſerpentine * 

| nel 


duke of Newcaſtle deſcribes by the two legs 


repreſen 


ing wat 
= citi 

enry | 

Wa 
elemen 
are ver 
poſed. t 
certain 
alſo c 
| 4 
by wate 


WA 
her, to draw the wads or oakum out of 2 
zun, when it is to be unloaded, 

WARDDENSHIp, the office of a warden 
'of a com an 's Se. | 
WAR TD(gewenyes, of weoppan, Sax, 
caſt or bent, as boards not well dry'd; alſo 
drawn out, as a weaver's warp. 

WAR/PEN (of wm and pennig, Sax.) 
a contribution in the Saxon times towards war, 
or for providing arms. hs 

WAR'RANT (with Horſemen) à jockey 
that ſells an horſe is by an inviolable cuſtom 
to warrant him, and in caſe he fold him 
under ſuch infirmities that are not obviouſly 
diſcovered, and*ſo may eſcape the view of 
the buyer, as purſineſs, glanders, unſound- 
neſs, Cc. he is obliged in nine days, to re- 
fund the money, and take back the horſe ; 
but he does not warrant him clear of ſuch 
infirmities as may be ſeen and diſcerned, 

WARRANTABLENESS (of puarant, 
Brit. or wean, Sax. to defend, or of ga- 
rantir, F. able neſs) juſtifiableneſs, c. 

WARRANTED (garanti, F.) ſecured 
by covenant ; promiſed to be ſecured or main- 
tained, &c, | 

WAR'RANTERS (gerandees, F.) thoſe 
that *promiſe or covenant to. ſecure a thing 
purchaſed to the purchaſer. | 

A WASH-BOWL (wacer: bolla, Sax.) 
a veſſel to waſhin, ee 
WASHING (with Goldſmiths, &c.) are 
the lotions whereby they draw the particles 
of gold and filyer out of the aſhes, earth, 
ſweepings, Cc. | 

WASHING (in Painting) is when a deſign, 
drawn with a pencil or crayon, has ſome one 
colour laid over it with a pencil, as Indian 
Ink, Biftre, or the like, to make it appear 
the more natural, by adding the ſhadows of 
prominences, apertures, Sc. 


WASP/ISHNESS (werp, Sox. veſpa, L. 


a waſp) peeviſhneſs, fretfulneſs, angrineſs. 

WAS'SEL Bread, cakes and white bread 
that were ſopp'd,in the Maſſel Bow! of wine 
that uſed to be ſet by the abbots of St. Albans, 
to drink an health to his fraternity. 

WATCH and ward, the cuſtom of keep- 
ing watch and ward in the night, in towns 
and cities, was firſt appointed in the reign of 
Henry UII. in the 13th century, 

ATER (weren, Sax.) one of the four 
elements, a congeſted maſs of particles which 
are very thin, ſmooth, and very flexible, diſ- 
poſed. to bend and yield every way; alſo a 
certain luſtre on filks, Ic. imitating waves: 
. certain luſtre of diamonds, &c. 

WA TERACE, money paid for paſſage 
Mr | 
| I WA'T.ER-Budget (in Heral- 

|. dry), a ſort of budget anciently 
nied by ſoldiers to fetch water 

VE. > to the camp, they were:diflerent 

in form, one of which is, as 
repreſented in the elcytcheon, annexed, 


) | ter. 


| 4 
7.2 
WATER (with Fervellers) a certain lufite 
of pearls, diamonds, and other precious tones ; 


thus called, becauſe they were ſuppoſed by 
the ancients to be formed or concreted of wa- 


 WATER.-Betony, creſſes, &c, herbs. H 
WATER-Gape, a ſea wall or bank to 
keep off the current or overflowing of the 
water, | | N | 
WATERMEN. This I 
company is very ancient, fi. nt 
though we find it not in- 
corporated till the reign 
of Philip and Mary: to 
theſe the Lightermen have 
been added. They are 
governed by eight rulers 191 
for the former, and three for the latter, three 
auditors of accounts, and ſixty affiſtants, but 
no livery, this company having no freedom in 
the city, Their hall, is in Cale. Harbour. 
Their arms are Barry Wavy of 6 Argent and 
Azure, a boat Or, on a wp 4 of the 2d, a 
pair of oars ſaltire ways of the zd, between 
two cuſhions of the 1ſt ; the creſt a band 
proper, holding an oar, as the former; the 
ſupporters. two dolphins proper; the motto, 
At command of our Superiors. . 
WATER of 2 (with Ref ners) 
WATER of depart Aqua Fortis, ſo 
denominated, becauſe it ſeparates gold from 
ſilver. 


--—<x 


WA'TERISH (wzzeplic, Sax.) like, or 


as baving water, Gan | 

WA'TERISHNESS, wateriſh or watery 
quality, Se. hs... 

WATERING (of ManufaFures) is the 
giving filks, tabbies, mohairs, ſtuffs, Sc. a 
wavy luſtre, by wetting them lightly and then 
paſſing them thro? a preſs or calender, he- 
ther hot or cold. 


* o „ 


WAT'TLED (of vazelap, Sax.) made 


] 


; 


with wattles or hurdles. , 


A WAVE (in Phyſichs) a cavity in the 
ſurface of = or — — fluid, r an ele- 
vation on the fide thereof. b 
WA/VERING (wapian, Sax.) being in 
"uncertainty or unreſolved, flucigating in 
mind. t 5 ; Is (eG 
WA'VY (of wagian or wapian, Sax.) 
lik® waves of the ſea, | al 
WAVY (in Heraldry) fignifies | 
repreſenting, the waves rolling, 
which the French call Ondez, / 
and the Latins, undulatus, uns 
doſus, &c, Ses the ecutcheon, 
| "WAX (weax, Sax, vaex, 
Dan.) a- ſoft, yellowiſh mat- 
ter, wherewith the bees form 
cells to receive their honey; 
the artificial wax is of ſeve- _ 
ral ſorts, as Sealing-M ax, 8 N 
Sboema lers Max, &c. By chymical writers 
is expreſs d by this character 8 
4 N Wa x- 
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WE 
WAX-Cbandlert, were 
incorporated the ſecond of 

Richard III. in the year 

1484, they are a maſter, 

2 wardens, 32 aſſiſtants, 
71 liverymen, and about 

1 50 the whole company: 

their hall is in Maiden 
Lane, Their arms are Azure on a chevron 
Argent, between three lamps Orgy as many 
roſes Gules. \ : 

WAY'D Horſe (with Horſemen) is one who 


is already backed, T and broken, and 


ſhews a diſpoſition to the manage. 

WAV. Layer, a lyer in wait. 
WAT WARDNESS, obſtinacy, 
neſs, Cc. | 

WAY! WOD, a governor of a chief place 
in the dominions of the Czar of Muſcovy. 
WEALDY (weald, Sax.) either fingly or 
WALD ; 


froward - 


at the head of names ſignify 
WALT wood, foreſt or grove, and 
fignify that the places either are or were for- 
merly ſtocked with wood. | 
" WEAP'ONLESS (of wepen and leap, 
Sax.) having no weapon. 

WEARD (of weanvan, Sax. to guard or 
keep) in compoſition of proper names, initial 
or final, fignifies watchfulneſs or care. 

WEAR'IED (of wenigan, Sax.) tired. 

WEAR'ING (weojunian, Sax.) decaying, 

WEAR'ING (of wenan or wenian, Sax.) 
to wear) being clothed with, or cloathing, as 
uvtaring Apparel. 1 

WEAR/ISOM (of wen'z and rom, Sax.) 
fatiguing, tireſome. n | 

WEAR'ISOMNESS (wenig- yomney ye, 
Sax.) tireſomeneſs, 

WHEATH'ER (weder, Dan. wezhen, 
Sax. ) the diſpoſition of the air or ſeaſon; the 
ſtate and diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, with 
reſpect to moiſture or drought, heat or cold, 
- or clam, rain, hail, ſnow, fog, froſt, 

W747 | 4 

WEAT HER Boading (in Carpentry) is 
the nailing of boards againſt the outſide of a 
buileing 3 alſo the boards themſelves. | 
Te WEATHER a Point ( Metaptorically) 
is to oWtcome a difficulty. * + / 
 WEATH'ER.T71ling, is the covering the 
upright ſides of a houſe with tiles. 

2 WEA VERS, were in- 

0 rporated in the time of 
enry II. they are two 
bailiffs, two wardens, 16 
(more) aſſiſtants, and 
186 livery, Cc. the fine 
is 6/, 886. 4d. their hall is 
in Baſing-Lane, They 
dear for their arms A. 

aue on a "chevron Argent, between three 
Leopards heads, having each a ſhuttle in his 
mouth Or, as many roles Gules, ſeeded pro- 
per; theircreſta Leopard's head, crowned with 


— 


WE 
ſupporters two weeverns Ermin, 
membered Gulesz the motto, 
with 25 

Silk WEAVING, the deviſing and bling - 
ing to perfection, the making all manner of 
tufted cloth of tiſſue, velvets, branched 

| ſattins, and other kinds of curious filks, was 
firſt performed by an Engliſhman, Fobn Tyce, 
in Shoreditch. 

WEED (among inert) the degeneracy of a 
load or vein of fine metal into an uſelef 
marcaſite. . | 

WEEN'ING (ef wenan, Sax.) think. 
ing, ſuppoſing, &c. 

WEEP!ING (of wgopan,, Sax. to weep) 
ſhedding tears. 

WEIGHT (wizhz or zewihz, Sax.) the 
, ponderofity or heavineſs of a thing; a quali- 
ty in natural bodies, whereby they tend 
downwards towards the earth; alſo the mo- 
mentarineſs or worth of a thing 

WEIGHT (in Mechanicks) any thing that 
is to be ſuſſained, raiſed. or moved by a ma- 
chine, or any thing that in any manner re- 
fiſts the motion that is to be produced, | 

o WEIGH Anchor, is to draw up the 
anchor out of the ground it had been caſt into, 
in order to ſet ſail, to quit a port, road, &, 

WEIGHTLESS. 1. Light, having ne 
gravity. | 
Hon by him balanc'd in the weightleſs air ? 
Can't thou the wiſdom of his works de- 
clare ? | Sandys, 


2. Not poſſible to be weighed. Improper, 


It muſt both weigh H and immortal prove, 
Becauſe the centre of it is above. 
| Dryden, 


WEIGHTY, 1. Heavy, ponderous. 
You haye already weary'd fortune ſo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe; 
But fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her wheel. 

| Drydes, 
2. Important, momentous, efficacious, 
No fool Pythagoras was thought ; 
Whilſt he his eveighty doctrines taught, 
He made his lining ſcholars ſtand, | 
Their mouth fill cover'd with their hand: 
Elſe, may be, ſome odd-thinking youth, 
Leſs friend to doctrine, than to truth, 
Might have refus d to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres, 
Prior. 

To WEILD (of wealdan, Sax.) to rule, 
manage, govern, Ic. as to weild a ſword, 
ſcepter, Ec. | ** 

To give one a WELCOME (wilcumian, 
Sax.) to bid one welcome. 

WELDING-Heat (with Smiths) a degree 
of heat that they gave their iron in the forge, 
when they have occaſion to double up the 
iron, f 


WELL-bole (in a Building) the hole left 


winged 0s, 


Weave truth 


p 


a deal coronet, and a uttle as before: the 


for the airs to come up. 
7 . WENC H- 


on gre: 


| ſeated towards the weſt. | 
WET'TISH (of wez, Sax.) fomewhat 


| WENCH'ING, following wenches, 


whoring. | 
WE'SAND. See Weaſand. | 
 WEST'/ERLY 7 of wenzewarvlice, Sax.) 
WESTERN towards the weſt, on the 
veſt part, Cc. | | 


WEST'ERLINESS, the being, or being 


wet. % 

WET'/SHOD ( wez-yceop, Sax.) with 
ſhoes taking water. 

WHALE, a fiſh of a monſtrous ſize, the 
largeſt of all ſea animals, caught chiefly for 
the ſake of their oil and fins, they have for 
the general no teeth, but only beards and 
whiſkers on the throat about nine inches 
broad, which terminate in fringes like the 
briſtles of a hog, which at top are ſet in the 
palate, and ranged in order according to their 
ſize, and which extend and contract the 
cheeks of the fiſh, 

The female is ſaid to keep its young al- 
ways under its fins, till it is weaned, and 
tho" it has no udder, yet it has nipples which 
the young ſuck, and which affcrd ſo great 
22 of milk, that the quantity of two 

ogſheads have been drawn at one time. 
*Whales are not all alike, but there are dif- 
ferent ſorts in different ſeas. Thoſe of Green- 
land have black backs and white bellies ; 
ſome have teeth and no beards. Thoſe in 
the ſeas of Japan are generally of the largeſt 
ſize, and have two great holes over their 
muzzles, through which they take in and 
blow or ſpout out a great quantity of 
water, x 
A WHEED'LE, a flattering, cajoling ex- 

ion. 

WHEELER! (of hweezul, Sax.) a wheel- 

wright, Se. 


WHEEL/WRIGHT (of hweol and | 


wnyh'ta, Sax.) a maker of wheels of carts, 
waggons, Ce. | 

WHEEL, a puniſhment which is inflicted 
on great criminals, and eſpecially on aſſaſſins, 
parricides, and robbers on the high-way in 
France, Holland, Germany, &c. they have 
their bones firſt broken with an iron bar, 
on a ſcaffold, and then are placed on the cir- 
cumference of a wheel, and left there to ex- 
pire, ſometimes their bones are broken on the 
wheel, &c. | | 

WHEEZ'ing (of hweopan, Sax.) making 
a _ in the throat, as one that has a 
cold, 

WHELPISH (hwelpi ye, Sax.) like or 
pertaining to a whelp. | 

WHEN (among Logicians) is the eighth of 
the categories; and is what anſwers to queſ- 
tions relating to time, as, When did be? Did 
he do it twenty years ago? When was that 
done ? Yeſterda 0 — 

WHENSOEVER (of hwune-ywaz;en, 


: 


WH 


WHERE (with Logicians) is the ſeventh 
of the categories, and is what anſwers to 
queſtions that relate to place, as to be at 
Rome, Vienna, at Paris, in the Cloſet, in & 
Chair, &c. 

WHERE'AS (of hwzn and ap, Sax.) ſee · 
ing that. | 

WHERE'BY (of hwen and bi, Sax.) by 
or with which, | 

WHERE'FORE (of hwz and pon, Sax.) 
for which cauſe, | 

WHEREIN (of hwæn and in, Sax.) in 
which, | 
1 (of hen and op, Sax.) of 
which. 

WHERESOEVER (of hwen, rwa and 
anpe, Sax.) in any place. 

WHERETO' (of hh and zo Sax.) to 
what or which. * | 

WHEREUPON, (of hwen and upon, 
Sax.) upon or after which. 

WHEREWITH“ (of hwen and wich, 
Sax.) with which. ' 

WHET'TING (of hwezzan, Sax.) 
ſharpening. 

WHILST (hwile, Sax,) during the time ; 
alſo until. 

WHIM-WHAM (prob. of Whinſy) a 
gew -gaw, a bauble, a toy to play withal. 

WHIP'/PING {of hwoupan, Sax.) ſcourg- 
ing, laſhing; alſo ſewing after à particular 
manner; alſo joining or clubbing, as wwhip- 
ping a Six-pence, &Cc! at the tawern, &c. 

A WHISK, a quick motion of a twig, 
Sc. | 

To WHISK (prob. of biſcher, Dan. or 
whiſcher, Teut.) to give a ſlight bruſh by a 
ſwift motion, as a fox with her tail, a woman 
with her petticoats. X 

WHITE-LIVERED (qu. wwhite-leathered) 
envious. | 

A WHITE-HEAT (with Smiths) a de- 
| gree of heat Jeſs than a Welding: beat, given 
to iron in the forge, when it hath not got its 
form and fize, 

WHITENESS (hwizaney fe, Sax.) ac- 
cording to the hypotheſis of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
is What is the reſult of the mixture of all 
ſorts of rays together, But the opinion of 
Mr. Boyle is, that it chiefly depends upon this, 
That the ſurfaces of white bodies are ſeparated 
into innumerable ſuperficies, which being of 
a nature meerly ſpecular, are ſo placed, that 
ſome looking one way and, ſome another, do 
reflect the rays of light falling on them, not 
towards one another, but outwards towards 
the ſpeator's eye. 

WHITI'TISH (of hwiza, Sax.) inclining to 
white. . 

WHITH'ER (hweSep, Sax.) to what 

lace. | 
4 WHITH!ERSOEVER (hwaden- 
warfen, Sax.) to what place ſoever. 

The WHOLE, is that which is made vp 


Sax.) at any time, | 


„ 


of parts united in due order or diſpoſition. 
| SE": WHOLE 
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WHOLE (among Logicians) is twofold, 
one tompoſed of ſeveral parts really diſtin, 
- which in Latin is called Totum, and the parts 
of it are termed integral Parts, as the Apart- 
ments of a houſe, the Precinfs of a city or 
town, the Provinces of a kingdom; the other 
Whele is called in Latin Omne, and the parts 
of it are termed ſubject ive or inferior, becauſe 
this bole is a common term, and its parts 
are comprized "within its extent, as the word 
Animal is a Whole of its nature; the inferiors 
of which, as Man or Beaft, which are com- 
prized within its extent, are its ſubjetiive Parts. 

An Eſjential WHOLE (in Metopby/.) is 
that which conſiſts of ſuch parts as compleat 
the eſſence of that being; as man is made of 
ſoul and body. 

Integral WHOLE (in Metaphyſ.) is that 
which has the ſame nature with its parts, fo 
every fingle drop of water is water. 10 8 

WHO MISOE VIH R (hwa-pwa-zpen, 
Sax.) any or every one. 

A WHORE (H og lyphically) was by the 
ancients repreſented by a lion with a woman's 
head, becauſe her countenance is fair, her 
' ſpeech pleaſant, and her allurements power- 
ful, but her nature fierce and cruel, and 
preys upon both body and eſtate. 

WHORE/MONGER (of huge and man- 
zene, Sax. a merchant or trader) one who 
follows whores. 

WHORISH, inclinable to play the whore, 
Haſcivious. L 

WHO'RISHNESS, whoriſh inclinations 
and practices. Ms 

'W1 (wi, Sax.) in compoſition in proper 


names fignifies boy, as Wimund, holy peace, 
- , 


c. 

WICK LLIFFIT ES, the followers of Jobn 
Wickliff of Merton college in Oxford, where 
he took his doctor's degree with great reputa- 

tion. King Edward III. ſent him ambaſſador 
to the pope. 

He preached againſt the real preſence, pil- 
grimages, purgatory, Sc. ſo ſtrenuouſly at 
Oxferd, that the monks prevailed upon Simon 
Sudbury, arch-biſhop of Canterbury, to filence 
him. | 

He was rector of Lutterworth in I e'ceſter- 
ſire, and was much favoured by the great 
raen of his time, and may juſtly be reckoned 
the firſt reformer, ; 5 

His fame reached to Rome, and gave occa- 
ſion to Pope Gregory the XIth, to write to 
King Richard the IId. to aſſiſt the biſhops in 
ſuppreſſing W:ckliff and his followers. 

In the reign of King Henry IV. his books 
were condemned at Oxford; and at laſt, when 
the council of Conſtance, met about the year 
1428, they condemned him with this ſentence, 
% That Jobs WWickliff, being a notorious here- 
« tick and obſtivate, and dying in his hereſy, 
4c his body and bones, if they may be diſ- 
«© cerned, from the bodies of other faithful 


people, ſhould be taken vp out of the ground, 


| te and thrown away far from the burial of 
c the church.“ | ein 

This ſentence was executed by the biſhop 
of Lincoln, 41 years after his burial, and his 
aſhes caſt into a neighbouring brook, called 
Swift, | 

The notions of Wickiiff and his followers 
were, that the ſcriptures ought to be in the 
vulgar tongue, that they contained all things 
neceflary to ſalvation, that they may be un- 
|,derſtood by every well diſpoſed perſon. 

He declared againſt traditions 3 the Popes 
authority; their power over the temporalities 
of Kings; and he pronounced the Pope to be 
the chief Antichriſt, | | 

He taught that the church of Rome may 


ſubſtantiation z he owned but two Saoraments, 
was againſt images, auricular confeſſion, par- 
dons, indulgences, monaſtick vows, and ap- 
proved of the marriage of prieſts. 

WIE (of wie, Sax. a bay, bank, or 
' WICH F crooked turning of a river, alſo 
a caſtle or fortreſs) in compound proper names 
or places, is to be underſtood to fignify one of 
thoſe things before mentioned. | 

WIELDYY, eaſy to be managed or governed 
by the hand. 

WIG (igaetæ Etym.) a cap of hair for the 
head; alſo a ſort of bun or cake. 

A WILD, a wilderneſs, Milton. © 

WILD'NESS (wil>-nex ye, Sax.) un- 
famedneſs, furiouſnels, art {ny 

A WILD- Boar is the emblem of warlike 
fury, and mercileſs brutality, as making 
havock whereſoever it comes: It is often 
uſed in Heraldry in ſeveral poſtures, and its 
head ſingly. 1 
| WILL (villa, Sax.) a certain faculty of 
the ſoul, or the act of it, &c, 

WILL is taken in three ſenſes; Firſt, for 
the power or faculty of willing. Second, 
For the act or exerciſe of the power, as when 
we lay, No man wills Injury to bimſelf, Third, 
For the habit or a conſtant diſpoſition or in- 
clination to do any thing, as Fuftice is a con- 
ſtant will to give every one what belongs to 
him. | 

The WILL (with Morals) is defined to 
be the internal guide of a man's actions, ſo 
that when the objects: are propoſed and known, 
this power can, by an intrinſic k principle, and 
without any phyſical neceflity, move itſelf 
towards them, and chuſe that which ſeems 
moit agreeable and convenient, and reject 
that which appears unſuitable aud incommo- 
dious, 

WIL'LING (of willan, Sax. to will) diſ- 

ofed in mind to. | ; 

WIL'LINGNESS, readineſs or diſpoſition 
of mind. A. | 

WIN win, Sax. war ſtrength 5 

WINE wine, Sax. beloved dear ** 
names of men beginning or ending with 


theſe ſyllables, ſignify, either from Min, the 


| 


err, he rejected merit of works; and tran. * 


martial 


ports : 
arge a 
chance 


pours t 
tity of 


guns, { 
or dra\ 
of woo 
is eithe 
acroſs, 
draws * 


wr 
martial temper of the man, or from Wine, 
that they were the favourites of the people, 
Ee. f 

WIND (wind, Dan. wind, Sax.) the cur- 

rent or ſtream of the air, together with ſuch 
vapours as the air carries along with it, or 
wind* may be defined to be a vapour agitated 
and rarified, which paſſing from a narrow 
pct wherein it was pent, into one more 
arge and wide, drives the air before it ; if it 
chance that there be a meeting of many va- 
pours together, then, according to the quan- 
tity of the matter, this wind is ſo much the 
greater. | 

To bawe the WIND of a Ship (Sea Phraſe) 
is to be to the windward of her. 

To WIND (with Hunters) to ſcent the 
game as dogs do. 

Large WIND, a fair wind. 

To carry in the WIND (with Horſemen) is 
ſaid of of Abe « that carries his noſe as high as 
his ears, and does not carry handfomly. 

WIND Beam (in Carpentry) the ſame as 
Collar Beam, 

WIND'LASS 7 a machine uſed to raiſe 

WIND'LESS 8 huge weights withal, as 
guns, ſtones, anchors, Sc. alſo to wind up, 
or draw things out of a well, It is a roller 


of wood ſquare at each end, through which 
is either croſs holes for hand-ſpikes, or ſta ves 
acroſs, to turn it round; by this means it 
draws a cord, one end of which is faſtened to |. 
ſome. weight which it raiſes up. They are 
uſed. in Grns, and about Dutch Mortars, to 
See the figure. 


help to elevate them. 
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Trade WINDS, are winds which blow 
conſtantly from the caſt, between the latitude 
of 30 degrees north and ſouth, in the Atlan- 
tick, Etbiopicł and Pacifick oceans. 

Coafting-Trade WINDS, are ſuch as the 
ſoutherly and ſoutherly-weſt winds, which 
blow conſtantly all along the coaſts. of Africa, 
on the ſouthward of the Eguator, within the 
trade - wind limits; and the northerly and 
north - weſterly winds on the north fide of the 
Eguator, blowing on the ſame continent. 

Shifting-Trade WINDS, are the ſame as 
monſoons, and are periodical winds in the In- 


are deſigned, 


"oy .. 
and the other half upon the oppoſite points: 
And thoſe points and times of ſhifting are dif- 


erent in different parts of the ocean. And 
in ſome places the wind is conſtant for three 
months one way, then three months more 
the contrary way, and ſo all the year. 

WINDWARD (of wind and zowand, 
Sax.) toward the wind, nf 

Natural WINE, is ſuch as it comes from 
the grape, without any mixture or ſophiſti- 
cation. 

Adulterated WINE, is that wherein ſome 
drug is added to give it ſtrength, fineneſs, 
flavour, briſkneſs, or ſome other qualifi ca- 
tion. | : | 
| Pric*d or Eager WINE, is that turned 
ſouriſh. © | 

Sulpbur d WINE, is that put in caſks 
wherein ſulphur has been burnt, in order to 
fit it for keeping, or for carriage by ſea. 

Colour WINE, is wine of a very deep co- 
lour, ſerving to die thaſe wines that are too 

le. n ' 
"" Chip WINE, is that poured on chips of 
beech wood to fine or ſoften it. 

Rape WINE, is wine put into a caſk of 
freſh grapes picked, in order to recover the 
ſtrength, brifleneſs, Sc. that it had loft: 

WING/ED Seeds (in Botany) are ſuch as 

have down or hairs on them, whereby the 
wind taking hold blows them at a diſtance, - 
, WINGS (in 4 4 are 
borne without the body of the 
fowl, and ſometimes fingle, 
and ſometimes double : when 
they are double, they are called 
Conjoined; when the tips are 
upwards, they are called Elevated; when 
downwards, Inverted. See the Eſcutcheon. 

WINGS (with Gardeners) are ſuch branches 


of trees or other plants, as grow up alide of 


each other. 

WINTER Solſtice (with Afronomers) hap- 
pens on the eleventh of December, when the 
ſun comes to the tropick of Capricorn, the 
day being at that time ſhorteſt, and the night 
longeſt, that is to ſay, in northen countries. 
WIS DOM (wir dom, Sax.) knowledge 
of high matters; alſo diſcretion, judgment. 
WISDOM (with Moraliſt:) is defined to 
be ſuch a diſpofition of the mind, by which 
a man is firmly inclined to have right ſenti- 
ments of things that cecur to his perception, 
and to make a juſt examination of the actions 


that belong to his life. 


WISDOM (in God) is a communicable at- 
tribute, and conſiders the relation of things 
one towards another, under the notion of 
means and ends, and of their fitneſs and un- 
fitneſs, for the various purpoſes to which they 


WISDOM (Hierog lyphically) was repte- 
ſented by the Egyptians, as a beautiful wo- 


Gan ſea, that blow for half a year one way, 


man with four ears and four hands, and but 
| one 


1 


* fignification,, * 


WI 


ſhut cloſe. | 
WISDOM (in Painting, &c.) is repreſent- 


ene tongue, hid within her lips that * 


ed in white robes, with a blue mantle ſeeded 
w.th ftars.. ! 

WIT (according to Mr. Locke) is diſtin- 
guiſhed from judgment, and he defines it to 
be a quick and ready gathering of ideas, and 
putting thoſe together with great caſe and va - 
riety, in which can be found any agreeableneſs 
of reſemblance, ſo as to make up delight- 
ful images, and pleaſing pictures in the fancy. 

WIT (rzewir, Sax. from wizan, to know.) 
2. The powers of the mind, the mental fa- 
culties, the intellects. This is the original 


Will puts in practice what the vt deviſeth: 
Will ever acts, and colt contemplates ſtill: 


And as from wit the power of wiſdom riſeth, | 


All other virtues daughters are of will, 
Will is the prime, and wit the counſellor, 

Which doth for common good in council fit ; 
And when wit is reſoly'd, will lends her 

power . 

To execute what is advis'd by wir. 

; Davies's Ireland. 

2. Imagination, quickneſs of fancy, 
Cou'd any but a knowing prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions, and aſſign ſuch laws? 
If the great mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton vit the ſyſtem blame? 

Blackmore. 
3. A man of genius. 
How vain that ſecond life in other's breath? 
Th' eftate which vits inherit after death; 
Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt 

reſign, 

Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine 
The great man's curſe, without the gain 


encure, 
Be envy'd, wretched ; and be flatter'd, poor, 
Pope. 
WITH/ER-BAND, is a piece of iron or 


band, laid under neath a ſaddle, about four 


| 


fingers above the withers of a horſe, to keep 


= two pieces of wood that form the bow 
tight, | 
.WITH/ER-WRUNG (with Horſemen) a 
horſe is ſaid to be wither-wrung, when he 
has gotten a hurt in the withers. | 
WITHIN“ (wizh-in, Sax.) 
WITHOUT“ (wizh-ouz, Sax.) on the 
out fide. y | | | 
WITHOUT-BOARD (Sea Term) without 
or out of the ſhip. 
WITITINESS 
nels of wit. 


animal with the wings and feet 
like a bird, but the tail, Cc. 
like à ſerpent, or a ſort of fly- 
ing ſerpent ; the upper part re- 
ſembling a dragon, and the 
lower a ſerpent, 


(wizzizne x fe» Sax.) ful. 
 WI'VERN (in Heraldry) an 


—__ 


* 


ä WO | 
blue, and with which the ancient Britains 
painted their bodies, eſpecially - their faces, 
with frightful figures, to make them look 


terrible to their enemies, 
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WO DEN (woden, Sax. i. e. fierce or fu- 
rious) was the firſt or chief god of the ancient 
Teutones, Germans, Saxons, and other nor- 
thern nations: He was, according to their 
notions, to be appeaſed by ſacrifices no leſs 
than human, and to be made propitious by 
many  barbarous rites. To him they paid 
their devotions, and made their prayers before 
a battle; and when they had obtained victory, 
they ſacrificed ſuch priſoners to him as they 
had taken in battle. From this idol the 
fourth day of the week received its name of 
Wodenr- dæz, which we now call Wedneſday. 
This Woden was the father of Thar, or Ju- 
piter (according to ſome) and the Mars, or, 
as others ſay, the Mercury of the Romans. 

WOLD (wobd, Sax.) a champain land free 
from wood, a down. Hence, in compoſition 
in proper names, it denotes a prefe& or go- 
vernor, as Benz wold, Bert <vold, an illuf- 
trious governor, Sc. alſo an herb. | 

WOLF, is a fierce creature, abiding in 
foreſts, an enemy to cattle, ravenous, greedy, 
crafry, of an exquifite quickneſs of ſmell, 
having an head ſomething fquare, and his 
hair inclining to gray. It is commonly ſaid, 


| that what makes bim ſo voracious is, that 
WOAD (wod, Sax.) an herb uſcd in dying 
| | 


he has but one ſhort gut, in which his food 
, ſtays 
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days but a ſhort time. But this is a popular 
error. His guts are as long as other animals, 
oras a dog's, he being himſelf a kind of a wild 
There are ſeveral kinds of wolves, as 
the morning wolf, that lives only on carrion z 
the hare-wolf that lives upon the prey that 
he catches by his ſwiftneſs; the deer-wolf, 
which ſome confound with the Lynx, and 
others with the wild cat. Dogs carried from 
Europe into New Spain, are ſaid to degene- 
rate into wolves. | 

WOLF (wulp, Sax.) is a cruel, bloody, 
ravenous and watchful creature, able to en- 
dure hunger longer than any other beaſt ; 
but when preſt by it, breaks out and tears 
the firſt flock it meets with; and is therefore 
compared to a reſolute commander, who 
having been long beſieged, being at laſt reduced 
to famine, makes a deſperate ſally upon his 
enemies, and drives all before him, and hav- 
ing vanquiſhed his oppoſers, returns into his 
garriſon laden with honour, pager! and pro- 
viſions, The ancients, who believed tbe 
tranſmigration of ſouls, thought that thoſe 
of men given to rob and plunder, at their 
death paſs'd into wolves. - | 

The old notion that it is a good fign to 
have a wolf croſs the. way that one is walk- 
ing, and a bad one, if a bare croſs it, has 
no other reaſon for its original, than that 
it may be eſteemed fortunate to eſcape the 
firſt, and a loſs to let the ſecond eſcape us. 

WOLF (Hierog/yphically) was by the an- 
cients uſed to fignify the ſhameful manners of 
a whore; Hence Lupa, L. a ſhe- wolf) fig- 
nifies an whore or impudent woman; and 
thence bawdy-houſes are called Lupanaria, 

A WOLF held faſt by the Ears, was an 
emblem of a man encompaſſed with difficul- 
ties and troubles. | 

WOLVES. This land was anciently very 
much infeſted with wolves ; but king Edgar, 
in the year 959, impoſing on the Fe a 
tribute of 300 wolves, i. e. that they ſhould 
kill ſo many yearly, in time the land was 
cleared of wolves. | 
 WOL'VISHNESS, ravenouſneſs. 

WOM'ANLINESS, woman-like beha- 
viour. 

WON (of winnan, Sax.) did win, Cc. 

WONDERS of the World, Theſe are 
generally accounted ſeven in number, 

1. The Walls of Babylon, and the pleaſant 

nfil gardens planted on them by Semimarit, 
built of a fat clay, only found” near the river 
Enphrates, and was very large and high, 
Pliny ſpeaks of 200 feet in height, and ſome 
250 ; but the common opinion is, that they 
were 50 cubits high, and fo broad, that two 
or three chariots might go upon them in a 


\ breaſt without danger, the compaſs of them | 
about is ſaid to be about 22 Engliſh miles; 


zocooo men are ſaid to have been employed 
in making this wall, many years ; but ſome 
fay it was made in ene year. 
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| 1 Labyrinth of Egypt. See in ſet- 
ter 
3. The Pyramids of Egypt. See Pyra- 
mias, - | 


4. The Mauſoleum of Cariæ, which queen 
Artemiſia built as a ſepulchre for her deceaſed 
huſband, tho' he was not depoſited there; for 
the queen had ſo endeared affection for him, 
that ſhe cauſed the aſhes of his conſumed 
body to be put into a cup of wine and drank 
them, to give bim a lodging in her heart. 
See Mauſcleum in letter M. 42 

LL T Colaſſus of Rhodes, See Coloſ- 
44 — 4 
6. Jupiter Olympius, is ſaid to have been 
the neateſt of all theſe works, made by Phi- 
dias, of 150 cubits high. The head was of 
pure gold, but the body was of | braſs, It 
was erected by the Eleans, a people of Greece, 
and placed in a temple dedicated to Jupiter, 
which was enriched afterwards with many 
curious repreſentations and excellent ſtatues. 
This ſtatue of Jupiter was ſitting in a chair 
half naked ; but from the girdle downwards 
he was covered; in the right hand he held 
an eagle, and in the left a ſcepter. The 
upper part being uncovered, intimated how 
he was known to the ange's; and the lower 

rts being covered, ſignifies how God hides 

imſelf in his works from his inferior crea- | 
tures, The emperor Caligula endeavoured to 
tranſport this ſtatue to Rome; but thoſe that 
were employed about it, were frighted from 
their enterprize by ſome unexpected accident. 

7. The temple of Diana at Epheſus, an 
incomparable work, ſupported by 120 large 
pillars, every one the ſole enterprize and work. 
of a king, who was reſolved to make his 
piety and magnificence appear'upon his pillar. 
See Diana. | 

A of the Peel (in Derby- 

ire, | 

The firſt of theſe wonders is Chatſwoorth- 
Houſe, &c. the noble ſeat of the duke of 
Devonſhire, where, beſides the ſtatelineſs of 


| the edifice, and curioſities within it, too many 


here to be deſcribed, there are pleaſant gar- 
dens adorned with exquiſite water-works. 
1. Neptune with his ſea nymphs, which ſeem 
to ſport themſelves in the waters, which ap- 
pear to fall upon ſea-weeds. 2. A pond, where 
ſea-horles continually do roll. 3. A tree, 
exactly reſembling a willow, made of copper, 
of which (by turning a ccck) every leaf con- 
tinually diſtils drops of water, and fo lively 
repreſents a ſhower of rain. 4. A grove of 
cypreſs and a caſcade, at the top of which 
ſtand two ſea nymphs, with each a jar under 
her arm, from whence the water falling upon 
the caſcade, produces a loud rumbling noiſe, 


like the Egyptian or Indian catarafts. 5. 


At the bottom of this caſcade is another pond, 
in which is an artificial roſe, thro' which 
the water aſcends, and hangs ſuſpended in the 
air, in the figure of that flower, 6, There 

18 


WO 
is another pond, where there is Mercury point · 
ing at the gods and throwing up water. 7. 
There are ſeveral fine ſtatues of gladiators, 
and other curioſities. 
The ſecond is the mountain called Mam 
Ter, which is almoſt continually ſhivering 


down earth and great ftones, in ſuch plenty, | 


and with ſo great a noiſe, as often to frighten 
the neighbouring inhabitants, and to be heard 
at ſome” miles diſtance, yet never viſibly 
grows leſs, tho* it has thus continued for 
ſeveral generations. 
The zd is Eldne-Hole, a wide and terrible 
chaſm, about fourteen yards in length, and 
ſeven in breadth. The mouth of it craggy, 
but the inward receſſes contracted and intri- 
eate, It is accounted b-ttomleſs, becauſe it 
could never yet be fathom'd by any art of 

an, tho' divers attempts have been made; 
the it has been plumbed to the depth of 884 
yards, 80 of which ſunk into the water; and 
the earl of Leicefter hired a man to go down 
in a baſket of ſtones, who was let down 300 
ells, and being pulled up, was both ſpeechleſs 
and ſenſe;eſfs, and died within eight days of a 
phrenſy. It is uſual for thoſe that go to ſee 
it, to throw down ſtones, and lay their ear 
to the mouth of the pit, which make a great 
rattling and noiſe for a long time, which is 
lefſened by degrees, till it gets beyond the 
ſphere of ing. | F790 

The 4th is Buxton-MWellt, in number nine, 
the water of which is hot, ſulphurous and 
ſaline, yet not ferid, but very palatable. They 
ſpring out of a baſs like marble, and it is plea- 
ſant to fee the ſulphurous halitus break out 
in bubbles, and impregnate the water. Theſe 
waters are very 'falutiferous. 3 

The 5th is Weeding Mall or Tides-Well, a 
ſpring that ebbs and fi. ws like the fea, ſome- 
times two or three times in an hour; and 
upon the finking of the water makes a gug- 


zling noiſe, like the pouring of liquors out of 


bottles, but much louder. The diameter of 
ehe ſpring is about a yard, and the depth 
much the ſame, and the water riſes and falls 
about three quarters of a yard, 
The 6th is a remarkable cave, the en- 
trance of which is at the foot of a large 
mountain, called Coitmoſs, by x ſmall arch, 


ſo low; for ſeveral paces, that thoſe who go | 


into it are forced to creep upon all fours for a 
while; but then it opens a confiderable height, 
not unlike to the roof of a large cathedral. 
On the right hand is an hollow cavern called 
Poco s Chamber, whereby ſtriking a ſtone upon 
the wall, a noiſy echo rebounds, 
your guide conducts you; with a candle, over 
ridges and rocks of ſtone, and ſhews you 
many repreſentations of art and nature, pro- 
duced by the petrifying water continually 
dropping from the roof and ſides of the rock. 
There are the repreſentations of the moſt 
curious fret-work, organ and choir-work, 


| the body of a man, a lion, a dog, and many 


Hence | 


wo 


other beaſts, which a pregnant fancy readily 
ſuggeſts, as alſo a chair, flitches of bacon, 4 
lanthorn, and many other varieties. A lit. 
tle farther is a pillar, called be Queen of 
Scot's Pillar, clear and bright as alabaſter ; 
and beyond that a fteep aſcent of near a 
quarter of a mile high, which terminates near 
the roof in a hollcw called the Needle Eye, 
in which when the guide places his ade 
it repreſents a ſtar in the'firmament, A 
piſtol being fired off, near the queen of Scot'; 
pHlar, gives a report near as loud as a cannon, 
You return back a different way, fling ſe- 
veral currents of water, Some ſay this cave 
takes its name of one Pool, a notorious rob. 
ber and outlaw, who fled from juſtice; others, 
that he was ſome hermit, who there lived a 
retired life. A little diſtance from Poo's. 
Hole, is a ſmall clear brook, memorable for 
its compoſition of hot and cold water, ſo uni- 
ted in the fame ſtream, that you may at 
once put the finger and thumb of the ſame 
hand, the one into the hot, and the other 
into the cold. 

The 7th is the Devil's Arſe, or Peay; 
Arſe, a wide ſubterraneous cavern, running 
under the hill near Caſtleton, the entrance of 
which is large, but the "farther you go, the 
narrower it grows: The top of it is very 
high, and appears to the eye to be a 
moſt graceful arch, chequered with a diver- 
fity of coloured ſtones, from which conti- 
nually drops a ſparry water that petrifies, 
| Within this arch are ſeveral ſmall buildings, 
which are inhabited by poor people, who lie 
there ready to attend travellers who have the 
curioſity to come to ſee theſe rarities. This 
cave, after are gotten a little way in it, 
is very dark and lippery, by reaſon of a cur- 
rent of water that runs along it, and you are 
forced to ſtoop, becauſe the rock hangs Noping 
ſo low ; but having paſſed this place, and a 
brook” adjoining (which is not to be waded 
ſometimes) the arch opens itſelf again, and 
brings you to a ſecond current, with large 
banks of ſand in and by it. This current is 
paſſatle ; but in a little time you come to 2 
third current that is impaſſable, and then the 
rock cloſes. on 

To Woo {awogo&, courted, Sax.) to 
court, to ſue to for love. 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 
We ſhould be weg d, and were not made to 

d 4. Shakeſpear. 
Fancies and notions he purſues, . 

Which neter had being but in thought: 
Each like the Grecian artiſt www _ 

The image he himſelf has wrought. Prior. 
Oh, ſtretch thy reign, fair peace! from ſhors 

to ſhore, a 


and in other places the fignres of animals, as loves. 


| Til conqueſt ceaſe, and Nav*ry be no more; 
| Till the treed {zdzans in their native groves, 


| Reap their owu fruits, and 200 their ſabls 
Pope. 
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. To court ſolicitouſly : to invite with im- 
portunity. 
Vet can ſhe love a foreign emperor, 
Whom cf great worth and pow'r ſhe hears 
to be; 
If ſhe be coco d but by ambaſſador, 
Or but his letters or his pictures ſee ; 
So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth ſtay, 
She <voo*d and tempted is ten thouſand ways 
By theſe great pow'rs, which on the earth 


bear ſway, | 
The wiſdom of the world, wealth, pleaſure, 
praiſe, Davies. 


Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, 
I wo to hear thy even- ſong. 

Milton, 


WOO'ING (of wogan, Sax.) courting or 
making love to. 

WOOD, by microſcopical obſervations, 
appears to be only an afſemblage of infinitely 
minute canals or hollow fibres, ſome of which 
riſe from the root upwards, and are diſpoſed 
in form of a circle; and the others, which 
are called inſertions, tend horizontally from 
the ſurface to the center; ſo that they croſs 
each other, and are interwoven like the threads 
of a weaver's web. Dr. Grezo. 

WOODEN (of wudu, Sax.) made of 
wood, 

WOOD'Y (wudig, Sax.) full of woods or 


trees. 
WOOL'LY (wullig, Sax.) made of wool, 


c. | 

WOOL'LINESS, woolly quality. 

WORD'Y (prob, of wonvig, Sax.) abound- 
ing in words, &c. 

WORD'INESS, talkativeneſs, Sc. 

To WORK a Horſe, is to exerciſe him at 
pace, trot or gallop, and to ride him at the 
manage. 

To WORK a Herſe (in Horſemanſhip) upon 
Volis, or Head, and Haunches, in or between 
two heels, is to paſſage him, or make him 
go ſide-ways upon two parallel lines. 

WORK'ING (of weoncan, Sax.) labour- 
ing, taking pains ; alſo fermenting, as beer, 


c. 

WORK MANLIKE (of wene man and 
Felice, Sax.) artificially. 

WORK'MANSHIP (of wene man and 
Ship, probably of Scype, Sax.) the thing 
22 by the artificer; alſo art or artificial- 
neſs. 

WORLD (wopld, Sax.) the univerſe ; 
alſo the generality of the people ; the vulgar, 
in diſtinction to the more knowing, learned 
or noble, 

WORLD. The greateſt part of the an- 
dient nations and kingdoms of which we have 
any monuments remaining, differ from each 
other concerning the duration of the world. 

The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Chineſe, 
the Greek:, the Hebrews, have all different 


| 


wo 


ways of computing the years of the world; 
even the Chronologers who follow the Hebrezy 
text, and the Yu/gate, are not agreed among 
themſelves, It is known that the Hebrew 
text of the Yeros, and that of the Samaritans 
difter from each other, and that the copies 
of the Septuagint, which are no other than 


very different from that text. 

According to the computation of Uſher, 
which is now generally received and followed, 
from the beginning of the world to the birth 
of Chi, we reckon juſt 4000 years. To 
this preſent year 1755 we reckon 5754 years 
compleat ; but the moſt ſkilful Chronologers, 
judging that the birth of Chriſt is here put 
three years too late, we muſt reckon it 5757 
years compleat, | 

As to the duration of the world, from this 
time to its final determination or diſſolution, 
this is ſtill much more doubtful or uncertain. 
The Egyptians were of opinion, that aſter a 
revolution of 36525 years all the planets 
would be found in the ſame point, and that 
then the world would be renovated, either by 
a deluge or an univerſal conflagration. They 
had a notion, that the world had been ſeveral 
times renewed after this manner, and thig 
ſentiment was even common among the Greets 
too: But they were not agreed about the 
number of years, that this great year or one 
intire revolution would take up. 

Ariſtarchus aſſigned it 2484 years, Aretes 
of Dyrachium 5552 years, Heraclitus and Li- 
nus 10800 years, or according to others 18000, 
Dion 10881, Orpheus 100020 years, Caſſander 
3600000 years, Plato and his whole ſchool, 
as alſo Origen, were perſuaded, that after a cer- 


fion of new worlds. 

The Fes had an ancient tradition, which 
they ſay they had from E/;jah, not the great 
Prophet, but another of that name, who 
lived after the captivity of Babylon, and 154 
years after the building of the ſecond temple z 
According to this tradition the world was to 
continue 6000 years, 2000 years in the ſtate 
of nature before the law, 2000 under the 
law, and 2coo under the Meſſiah. This 
tradition has been adopted by many of the 
ancient fathers. 

According to this opinion, the world muſt 
endure no longer than 242 years. 

The WORLD (Hiereghypbically) was by 
the ancients repreſented by a round temple, 
becauſe the divine majeſty hath created it for 
his own glory, to receive in it the reſpects of 
all creatures, and becauſe it appears like a 
large and beautiful edifice, excellently well 
adorned, ſupported by the power of God, co- 
vered with the Heavens, and diſtinguiſhed into 
ſeveral apartments. See Serapis. 

WORLD, the harmony of it ( Hieroglyph.) 
or the rare correſpondency that is in the world 


between the ſeveral parts that compoſe it, 
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tranſlations of the Hebretu text, are however 
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was repreſented by the image of the god Pan, 
with two horns upon his head, and a rank 
of ſeven lender pipes in his hand, ſo joined 
together, that their muſick could make an 
harmonious conſort, The two horns were 
an emblem of the ſun z he had alſo a leopard's 
Min about his ſhoulders, which repreſented 
the beautiful variety of the ſtars. 

WORLD ( the common hie- 
roglyphick of it, was a globe, on which was 
repreſented the circles of the Zodiact, with 
the figns in it, and round about a multitude 
of ſtars. This globe being ſupported on the 
ſhoulders of a man upon his knees (called 
Atlas) his knees being covered with his long 
garment, intimates that the world is upheld 
by the power of God, who ſeems to be co- 
vered to the lower ranks of creatures, with 
divers emblems and dark ſhadows. 

WORLDLY- MINDED (of wonlo and 
z*min'de, Sax, the mind) having the mind 
fixed on the profits or pleaſures of the world ; 
covetous. 

WORM-EATEN (of vy nm and æxan, 
Sax.) eaten with worms. 

WO RIS HIPFU L (weonp- ull, 
Sax.) worthy of worſhip. e 

WORST (wynpe, Sax.) the moſt bad. 
W e Wea the being of no va - 

e. 

WO'VEN (of wea pan or zewe pod, Sax.) 
weaved. 

WOUN'DY, extreme, very great exorbi- 
tant, 

WRAP'PER, a ccarſe cloth in which bale 
goods are wrapped, &c, 6 

WRAP'PED 7 (prob. of hweon ian, Sax. 

WRAPT 5 according to iner) in- 
folded, incloſed. 

WRATH'FULNESS, extreme anger. 

WREAK'/ING (of whecan, Sax.) diſ- 
charging, venting. 

WREATH (in Heraldry) the repreſenta- 
tion of a roll of fine linnen or filk like that 
of a Turkiſh turbant, conſiſting of the colours 
borne in the eſcutcheon, placed in atchieve- 
ments between the helmet and the creſt, and 
immediately ſupporting the creſt, 

WREST'LING (wnzxpclung, Sax.) 
ſtriving, ſtruggling earneſtly to get the maſtery ; 
a kind of combat or engagement between two 
perſons unarmed, body to body, to prove their 
ſtrength and dexterity, and to try which can 
throw the other to the ground. 

WRIG/GLING (prob. cf wicelian, Sax.) 
turning this way and that way, as a ſnake, 
eel, &c. ſcrewing or inſinuating into favour, 
&c. 

WRING'ING (prob. of whingung, of 
wningan, Sax.) preſſing or ſqueezing hard, 
inch;ng or griping, 

WRINE'LED (of whinc], prob. of whin- 
clian, Sax.) creaſed or rumpled into creaſes, 
folds, Sc. as a garment, the ſkin, Ce. 


— 


X I 


WROTE (of awnizan, Sax.) did write; 
WRUNG (of whningan, Sax.) ſqueezed 
griped, pinched, twiſted, c. 

WYCHE, a ſalt ſpring. 


X 


x, Roman; X x, Ttalick ＋ 2, Eng- 
liſh ; is the twenty ſecond letter of the 
alphabet, and X E, the fourteenth of the 
Greek, and the Hebrews have it not; it is a 
compound letter of e and /, 
N in numbers ſtands for ten, 


X; with a daſh over it fignified 10000, 

XISUTHRUS : a name ſuppoſed to be 

SISUTHRUS given by the Babyloni. 
ans to Noah, who ſeemed to have had ſome 
knowledge of the deluge, and that this Pa- 
triarch was known to them by the name of 
Siſut brus. 

They ſay that Saturn * in a dream 
to Si ſutbrus, and informed him that all man- 
kind was to periſh by a flood. 

He commanded him to write down the 
originals, the progreſs and the completion of 
all things, and to bury them in the ground in 
the city of Sipbaris, and to build a veſſel to 
20 therein with his relations and friends, and 
to put out into the deep ſea. 

Siſurbrus followed his orders, loaded his 
veſſel with all ſorts of proviſions, and cauſed 
all ſorts of animals to go in along with bim. 
They ſay his veſſel was 5 ſtadia or 625 paces 
long, and 2 ſtadia or 250 paces wide. 

When the deluge came, all thoſe were 
drowned, who were not with Siſuthrus ; when 
he perceived the waters to abate, he let go a 
bird, which finding no food, nor reſting place, 
returned to him again. Some time after he 
ſ:nt out others, which returned with their 
legs dawbed with mud. Laſtly, a good while 
after he let others go, which did not return 
any more. 

Then he underſtood that the earth was 
quite dry, he broke up his veſſel, and went 
out with his wife, his daughter, and the pilot, 

He went up into a mountain, where he 
worſhipped, erected an alter and ſacrificed to 
the gods. After this he appeared ng longer 
upon the earth, neither himſelf, nor thoſe who 
went out of the ark with bim, 

The others who continued in the ark get- 
ting out likewiſe, ſought every where for Si- 
ſutbrus to no purpoſe, and having called him 
ſeveral times, they heard his voice, recom- 
mending piety to them, and the worſhip of 
the gods. Theſe and ſome others ſeem to 
have great conformity to Noah. 

XYLOPHORVYA, a feaſt of the Hebrews, 
in which they brought wood into the temple 
with great ſolemnity, for the ſupport of the 
ſacred fire, that was continually burning vpon 
the altar of burnt ſacrifices, Selden ſays, 


a 


WRITWEN (of wyy dan, Sax.) wrung, | this proviſion was laid up in the month 4%, 


twiſted, wieſted. 
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anſwering to our July; others ſay it was in 


Elul, i. e. Auguſt. The Rabbins tell us, that 
they prepared the wood that was to be burnt 
upon the altar with great care, that they 
made it very clean, and permitted no rotten- 
neſs, corruption, or mouldineſs to be amongſt 


it. | 
XYNOE'CIA (of funyiw, Gr. to unite) 
an Athenian feſtival, obſerved in commemo- 
ration of Theſeus's uniting all the petty com- 
munities of Attica into one commonwealth, 
XYS'TUS (Ee, Gr.) an open walk- 
XYS'TUM [ ing place, where the Ro- 
mans made entertainments; a long iſle or 


portico, ſometimes roofed over, and at other 


times Open, and ranged on each fide with 
trees, forming an agreeable place for people 
to walk in; a knot, garden or parterre, 


* 


Y, Roman; Y y, Italick Ep, Eng- 
liſh 3 Y y, Sax. is the 23d letter of the 
alphabet; Tu, Greek, the twentieth, and 
the Hebrews have not this letter, X has the 
ſound of i or ie, and is a conſonant before a 
vowel, as Year, Youth, Ec. and a vowel af- 
ter a conſonant, as Phyfick, Synagogue, &c · 
and is uſed in words of a Greek derivation, 
and at the end of Engliſb ones, as by, cry, 
ſy, &c. 

Y was a numeral letter with the ancients, 
and ſignified 150, and 

V with a daſh at the top, ſignified 1 50000. 

YACHT (of yacht, F.) a pleaſure boat, 
or ſmall ſhip with one deck, carrying four, 
eight or twelve guns, and thirty or forty 
men, and are in burden from 30 to 160 tons; 
contrived and adorned both within fide and 
without, for carrying ſtate paſſengers, and 
for ſwiftneſs ard pleaſure. 
 YATCH. See Tacbt. 

To YAWN (zeonan, Sax.) 
1. To gape, to oſcitate, to have the mouth 
opened involuntarily by fumes, as in fleepi- 
neſs. 


At lengrh ſhook off himſelf, and aſk'd the 
dame; 
And aſking yown'd, for what intent ſhe came ? 
5 Dr yaen, 
To whom the yarwn:7g pilot faſt aſleep, 
Me didſt thou bid, to truſt the treacherous 
deep? Dryden. 


2. To open wide. 


Hell at laſt | 
Yawning received them whole, and on them 
Clos'd. Milton. 
The ſword pierc'd his tender fides ; 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawvning 
wound 


Guſh'd out a purple ſtream, 


1 


| 


YA 
truck 


The yawning cliff: from its diſparted height 
Adown the mount the guſhing torrent ran. 


Prior. 
YAWN. r. Oſcitation. 
Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee, there 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 
And heard thy everlaſting yawn confeſs 
The pains and penalties of idleneſs. 


Pope's Dunciad, 
2. Cape, triatus. 


Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 

That mingles with the baneful ſtreams below; 

And een with a mighty yawn, tis 
aid, 

Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead, 

Who, pale with fear, the rending earth ſur- 


vey, 
And ftartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. 
Addiſon, 

YAWNI/ING, gaping, ofcitation, an in- 
voluntary epening of the mouth, occaſioned 
by a vapeur or ventofity endeavouring to eſ- 
cape, and indicating an irkſom wearineſs or 
inclination to ſleep. 

YEAR (7zean, Sax.) that ſpace of time 
that the ſun is ſuppoſed to take up in his paſ- 
ſage thro* the ſeveral ſigns of the zodiack, 
and with us conſiſts of 12 unequal calender 
months, which contain 365 days, and once 
in 4 years 366, which day is intercalated be- 
tween the 23d and 24th of February, St. 
Mathias's day, or feſtival, being ordinarily 
obſerved the 24th of February, but in the 
leap year on the 25th, the 24th being the 
day added; ſo that February bas that year 
29 days, but in common but 28 days. The 
beginning or firſt day of the year has been 
very different, ſome beginning on March the 
iſt, ſome on December the 25th, ſome Ja- 
nuary the 1ſt, and ſome March the 25th, and 
April the 25th, and theſe were obliged to 


| add for before or after Eaſter, to ſignify or 


determine the beginning or end of the year; 
theſe ſeveral differences were principally among 
the French, to determine which Charles IX. 
in 1564 publiſhed an arreſt, the laſt of which 
ordered the year for the time to come to be 
conſtantly and univerſally begun, and wrote 
on from Tanuary 1ſt, The Engliſh began 
their year the 25th of December till William 
the Conqueror's time, and now on the 1ſt 
of January in the eccleſiaſtical and civil courts; 
the aſtronomers of later years have more pre- 


| ciſely determined the quantity of time in the 
© | year, vi. from the ſun's departing from an 


aſſigned. point of the equator to his coming 
to the ſame point again, to be 365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes. ; 

The Egyptian year was Solar, conſiſting 
of 12 months, of 30 days each month, and 
we find the Hebreau year the ſame. Maimonides 


ſays, that the years of the Fes were Solar. 
and their months Lunar, 


Since the com- 


Dryden, 


402 pleating 


| High ſhe rear'd her arm, and with her ſceptre 
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pleating of the Talmud, they have made uſe 
of years that are purely Lunar, having alter- 
nately a full month of 30 days, and then a 
de fective month of 29 days; and to accom- 
modate this Lunar year to the courſe of the 
ſun, at the end of three years they interca- 
late a whole month after Adar, which inter- 
calated month they call Yeadar. 

The civil year of the Hebrews was always 
begun at autumn, at the month they now 
call T:zri, which anſwers to our September, 
and ſometimes enters into Ofober, according 
as the lunations happen, But their ſacred 
vear, by which their feſtivals, aſſemblies, and 
all other religious acts were regulated, begin 
in the ſpring at the month Nyſan, which an- 
ſwers to March, and ſometimes takes up a 
part of April, according to the courſe of the 
moon. 

Nothing is more equivocal among the an- 
tients than the term Near, Some think that 
from the beginning of the world to the 16cth 


year of Enoch, they reckoned only by weeks, | 


and that it was the angel Urie/, who revealed 
to Eunch the uſe of months, years, the revo- 
Jutions of the ſtars, and the return of the 
ſeaſons. 

Some people heretofore made their year to 
conſiſt of one month, others of 4, others of 
6, others of 10, others ot 12. 

Some have divided one cf our years into 
two, and have made one year of winter, and 
another of ſummer. 

Formerly the Egyptians allowed but one 
month to their year; then two, then four 
months, and laſtly twelve months. 

We do not know the form of the ancient 
Chaldean year, becauſe their ancient hiſtory 
is unknown. They boaſted formerly of a 
prodigious antiquity, and pretended to have 
aſtronomical obſervations for 472000, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, or 47c000, according 
to Cicero, or for 7520000, according to E- 
pigenes. 

But when Cal fthenes was at Babylon, and 
very inguifitive to know the truth of this, 
he ſent word to Ar:#ctle, that he could fine 
no obſervations that were beyond 1903 years, 
which proceeding backwards would bring us 
nearly to the time of the building of Babylon. 

The Grecians at the beginning had no 
fixed years, ſeveral people of Greece made 
their year of four months, thoſe of Arcadia 
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| 36000; the ancient Heathens were of opiniorf; 
that when this period was compleated, the 
world would be renewed again; and the de- 
parted ſouls re-enter their bodies again, and go 
thro* a ſecond courſe, 

The Sydereal YEAR, is that time in which 
the ſun, departing from any fixed ſtar, comes 
to it again; and this is in 365 days, fix hours, 
and almoſt ten minutes, or (according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton) 365 days, fix hours, nine 
minutes and fourteen ſeconds, 

The Climacterical YEAR, is the 63d year, 
which is accounted a dangerous year. The 
opinion proceeds from a belief that the years 
of men are uſually caſt up by Septenaries, and 
every ſeventh year is conceiv'd to carry ſome 
altering character with it; as alſo the moon 
(which governs man's body) is ſuppoſed to be 
meaſured by ſevens, and ſo the numbers 
ſeven and nine which multiply'd into one a- 
nother make 63, which is commonly call'd 
the Grand Climactericł. 

This notion is very ancient, Philo the Jero 
having written ſeveral pages with things relat- 
ing to this number, and Pythagoras and Plato 
have been great maintainers of it, in their 
numerical computations. 

YEL'LING (ſome derive it of ſchellen, 
to ſound ; others of ghi/len, Du. to make a 
noiſe) making a horribie howling noile. 

YEL/LOWNESS (zeale pe of gealla, Sax, 
the gall) the being of a yellow colour. 

YEO'MAN (ſome derive ir of zemana, 
fellowſhip or company, or leong man, a young 
man; others of Lzmene, a commoner, o- 
thers of eoman, Sax, a ſhepherd 3 but 
others define a Yeoman, to be a free-born 
Fngliſhman, who may lay out of his own 
fre.-!and in yearly revenue to the ſum of 403.) 
a freeholder who has land of his own, the firſt 
degree of commoners. i 

YEOMAN of rhe Guard, a Tort of ſoct 
guards to the king's perſon, of larger ſtature 
than ordinary, every one being required to be 
fix foot high; they are in number 100 in 
conſtant duty, and 70 not in duty; the one 
half wear harquebuſes, and the other partui- 
ſans; their attendance is on the ſovereign's 
perſon both at home and abroad; they are 
clad after the manner of king Henry VIII's 
time. 


YERK/ING (Min/bew ſuppoſes it to be 


from gercaen, Gothick) throwing out the hind 


firſt made it of one month, only afterwards of legs, as a horſe ; a term uſed in the academy, 


three months. Thoſe of Caria and Acarnania 
made it ſometimes of one month, and ſome- 
times of fix, but from the time of Homer it 
appears to have been ſettled at twelve months. 

Fubilee YEAR, was every ſeventh Sab- 
batick year, or the 49th year. 

Platonick YE AR, a ſpace of time, at the 
end whereof all the planets and fixed ſtars re- 
turn to the ſame point from whence they ſet 
out, and have the ſame aſpects and configu. 
zations ohe upon another, which ſome af- 
firm to be in 250co common years, others in 


of a leaping horſe, when he flings and kicks 
with the whole hind quarters, ftretching out 
the two hinder legs near together and even, 
o their full extent. 

YES'TERNIGHT (zeortepnizhx, Sax.) 
the night before the preſent day. 

To YIELD (with Horſemen) is to ſlack the 
hand, 7. e. to ſlack the bridle, and to give 
the horſe his head, 

YIELD/INGNESS (prob. of zildunz, and 


nerpe, Sax.) ſubmiſſiveneſs, Fe E's 
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YOKE (Metaphorically) ſignifies bondage 


or ſlavery. 


Sea YOKE (with Sailors) is a term uſed 
when the ſea is ſo rough, that the men can- 
not govern the helm with their hands, and 
then they ſieze two blocks to the end of the 
helm, one on each fide, and reeving two 
ſmall ropes thro' them, which are made faſt 
to the fides of the ſhip, by having ſome men 
at each tackle, they govern the helm accord- 
ing to direction. 

YOUL. It has been, and it is ſuppoſed 
ſtill is a cuſtom on Malvernes hills in Ver- 
ceſterſpire, when people fan their corn and 
want wind, they cry you]! youl! youl! 
to invoke it, which word Mr. Gadbury ſays 
is no doubt a corruption of AZo/us, the hea- 
then god of the wind. 

YPSILOVDES {on account of its reſem- 
blance of Y, the Greek Upſion) the third 
genuine ſuture of the cranium ; alſo a cer- 
tain bone at the root of the tongue. 

YULE- Batch, a Chriſtmas- Batch. 

YULE- Block, a Chriſtmas-Blck, 

YULE-Games, i. e. Chriſtmas-Games or 
gambols, haye, it is highly probable, taken 
their original from Malus, becauſe about 
Chriſtmas time the Eaſtern winds, ſaid to be 
governed by Solus, are then moſt prevalent, 


2 


f 7 2, Reman and Saxen; 2 >, Italick ; 


5 5, Engliſh, is the laſt letter of 
the alphabet; Z C, Greet, is the ſixth, and 
7, the ſeventh ot the Hebrew ;z it has the 
ſound of /, but is ſeldom uſed. 

Z was a numeral letter ſignifying 2000. 

Z with a daſh at the top, Gignified 2000 
times 2000, 

ZAIRAGVAH (with the Arabs) a kind 
of divination, performed by divers wheels or 
circles concentrick to each other, and noted 
with divers letters, which are brought to 
anſwer to each other; by moving the circles 
according to certain rules. 

ZEAL (ia, Zelus, L.) paſſionate ardor 
for any perlon or caule, 


O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the 
zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 


Have left me naked to mine Enemies. 
Shakeſpear. 


Among the ſeraphims 
Abdiel, than whom none with more ea! 
ador'd 
The deity, and divine commands obey'd, 
Stocd up, and in a flame of zeal ſevere, 
The current of his fury thus oppos'd. 


Milt, Par, Left, 


— 


| 


ZE 
She with ſuch a zeal the cauſe embrac'd, 
As women, were they will, are all in haſte 3 
The father, mother, and the kin befide, 
Were over-borne by the fury of the tide. 
Dryden. 
The princes applauded with a furious joy, 
And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with zea/ to 
deſtroy, | Dryden, 
Goodmen often blemiſh the reputation of 
their piety by over-aQting ſome things in 
their religion; by an indiſcreet zea/ about 


things wherein religion is not concerned, 
Tillot ſon. 


ZEALAND, an iſland in Denmark of 2 


circular form, containing about 18 Engliſh 


miles in circumference, having ne bread corn 
in it but rye, has no rivers, but about half a 
ſcore ſmall brcoks, but a great number of 


fine lakes well ſtored with fiſh; the air but 


indifferent, eſpecially about Copenhagen, oc- 
caſioned by the frequent fogs, and its low 
ſituation ; it has no ſea ports but Copenhagen, 
nor does it want any, having no commodities 
for exportation ; the cattle are generally ſmall 
and lean, being forced to be kept houſed a- 
bout eight months in the year; they have 
but two ſeaſons in their year, viz. ſummer 
and winter; fer a ſpring is never known, and 
autumn veiy rarely; you immediately paſs 
frormextremity of heat to extremity of cold, 
and when winter's over from cold to heat. 
Alſo the name of one of the United Provinces 
lying between Helland, Flanders, Brabant, 
a d the German Sea; the inhabitants are 
great traders, ard fiſh much; the princes of 
Orange are hereditary governors of this 
iſland. 

ZEDOARY, a ſpicy plant ſomewhat like 
ginger in its leaves, but of a ſweeter ſcent, 
and not ſo biting, 

ZELOTS, i. e. Zealuts, a name given 
to certain Jews, who appeared in Judea, a- 
bout the year 66 of the vulgar ra, and 
four and five years before the taking of Je- 
ruſal:m by the Romans. 

They had the name of Zealots, from that 
furious and mad zeal they pretended to have 
for the liberty of their country. They bad 
alſo at the ſame time the name of Sicarii or 
Ajjaſjines, becauſe of the frequent butcheries 
they committed with their ſhort daggers, 
call'd in Latin, Sica. 

ZEM'BLANS, a people that inhabited the 
northern part of the world about the ſtraights 
of Waigates, of a ſmall ſtatue, but have 
great heads, large faces, and ſmall eyes, ſome 
without beards, their hair generally black, 
and their ſkin ſwarthy : they adore the ſun 
and moon, and images in the ſhape of men, 
which they carve out of the ſtumps of trees. 

ZE'NINH (with Aftronomers) the vertex 
or point in the heavens, directly over one's 
head, If we conceive a line drawn thro' the 
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21 
ebſerver and the centre of the earth, which 
muſt neceſſarily be perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, it will reach to a point among the fixed 
ſtars, called the Zenith. Arab. 
ZENS'US (with Arithmeticians) a ſquare 
number or the ſecond power. 


ZIZ1TH (Fru Heb.)a name which the 
Jus give to the tufts or fringes, that they 
wore heretofore at the four quaters of their 
vpper garments, and which now they only 
wear under their clothes, fixed to a ſquare 
piece of cloth, which repreſents the garment 
they anciently wore in their own country, 
before their diſperſion. 

The Zizith of the mordern Fewvs is a tuft 
made of eight threads of yarn, ſpun on pur- 
poſe for this uſe, each having five knots, 
which take vp half the length; that which 
is notted being frizzled out, makes a kind of 
tuft or fringe, 

ZEUG/MA (tvyma of Jrvywiam, Gr. to 
Join) a figure in Grammar, when a verb a. 
greeing with divers nouns, or an adjective 
with divers ſabſtantives, is referred to one 
expreſsly, and to the other by ſupplement, 
as Luft overcame Shame, Boldneſs Fear, and 
Madneſs Reaſon, If the verb be expreſſed in 
the beginning, it is called Protozeugma, as 
eve went both J and be, and if in the middle, 
M:ſozeugma, as be went and I, and if in the 
end, Hypozeugma, as I and be vent. And 
the like is to be underſtood of the adjective, 
Zeugma ; which is alſo made three ways; 1. 
in perſon, as Tand you learn; 2. in gender, as 
berus, & hera eſt trata; 7. in number, as bic 
ist arma, hic currus futt, : 

ZOC'CO y (in Archir.) a ſmall fort of 

ZOIcLE & ſtand or pedeftal, being a 

SO/CLE low, ſquare piece or member, 
ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, or the like, 
' that needs to be raiſed. 

' _ ZOO/PHORICK C:lumn ( ArchiteFure) a 
flatuary column, or a column which bears or 
ſupports the figure of an animal. 

ZO'PATA (of zapata, Span. a ſhoe) a 
feſtival or ceremony obſerved in Tray in the 


courts of certain princes on St. Nicholas's day, | 


Z 0 
| wherein perſons hide preſents in the ſhoes and 
flippers of thoſe they do honour to, in ſuch 
manner as may ſurprize them, on the mor- 
row when they come to dreſs. This is done 
in imitation of the practice of St. Nicholas, 
who uſed in the night time to throw purſes in 
at the windows of poor maids, to be marriage 
portions for them. 

'ZOROASTER. The learned are much di- 

vided as to time when Zoroaſter lived. The 
book of the philoſopher Giamaſb ſays, that in 
the year 1300 aſter the deluge Zoroafter began 
to appear, and to inſtruct men in the worſhip 
and adoration of fite; that after his death 
Kiftab, king of Perfia, embraced his religion, 
and continued firmly attached to it; under 
the reign of this prince, liv'd the great phi- 
loſopher Giamaſs, ſurnamed the Magian, 
who in his book of the great conjunctions 
ſays, that during the great conjunction which 
happened 1300 years after the deluge, in the 
month Schebat, under the reign of Feredoun, 
king of Perfia, of the firſt dynafty, God ſent 
the prophet Yerdaſche or Zoroafter, 
He adds, after Zoroafter, and fince the build- 
ing of the Fyræà or temples appointed for 
the worſhip of fire, there happened the ſecord 
conjunction called a very great one, and 
there came then out of the mountains of 
the third climate a perſon named the maſter 
of the Virgin (meaning Moſes) who founded 
another religion differing from that of Zo- 
roaſter. 

From this book, which is not aceounted 
ſoperſtitious, and by another, which is aſ- 
cribed to Zoroafter himſelf, which bears the 
name of Keſabal- Xaranat, it is obſerved, as 
well as the firſt, that the Maſter of the Virgin, 
or Moſes appeared under the ſecond great con- 
junction of the planets, and they agree in this 
with the ſentiments of the ancient Perſians, 
who all contend, that Zoroaſter was more 
ancient than Moſes, 

ZUING'LIANS (fo called of Hudric Zu- 
inglius) a branch of ancient reformers or 
Proteſtants, 
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A CoLLEcT10N of the CanTiNG Worps and Txrms, 
both ancient and modern, uſed by BzcGars, Gyesits, 
CHEeATs, Houst-BREAKERs, SHoP-L1iFTERs, Foor- 


AL 


BRAM, Naked, or having ſcarce ' 


Cloaths enough to hide Nakedneſs, 

ABRAM-COVE, a luſty Rogue, with 
hardly any Cleaths on his Back; a Tatter- 
demallion. 

ABRAM-MEN, otherwiſe called Toms of 
Bedlam, ſhabby Beggars, patched and trick'd 
up with Ribbons, Red-Tape, Fox-Tails, 
Rags of various Colours ; pretending to be 
befides themſelves, to palliate their Thefts of 
Poultry, Linnen, Cc. A fort of itinerant 
Hedge-Robbers, and Stripgers of Children, 
Sc. 8 : 

ACADEMY, a Bawdy-Houſe ; a Recep- 
tacle for all Sorts of Villains, where the young 
Ones are initiated in the Canting-Language, 
and all manner of Cheats and Impoſtures, 
and ſorted into Tribes and Bands, according to 
their ſeveral Capacities for Miſchief. 

ADAM-TILER, the Comerade of a Pick - 
pocket, who receives ſtolen Goods or Money, 
and ſcours off with them, Trip the coal to 
Adam-Tiler; i. e. give the Money, Watch, 
Se. to a running Companion, that the Pick - 
pocket may have nothing found upon him, 
when he is apprehended, 

AFFIDAVIT-MEN, Knights of the 
Poſt ; mercenary and abandoned Wretches, 
who uſed to frequent the Temple and other 
Inns of Court, in order to be in Readineſs to 
ſwear any thing that was propoſed to them. 

ALSATIA the Higher ; White- Fryars, 
once a privileged Place, as the Mint was 
lately; but ſuppreſſed, on Account of the 
notcrious Abuſes committed in it, 

ALSATIA the Lower, the Mint in South- 
ark, 


ALSATIANS, the inhabitants. of theſe | 


two Places, ſuch as broken Tradeſmen, ex- 
tra vagant Spendthrifts. 

ALTEMAL. ide Dutch Reckoning. 

AMBIDEXTER, one chat goes ſnacks in 
Gaming with both Parties; alſo a Lawyer 
that takes Fees of Plaintiff and Defendant at 
once, 

To AMUSE (in a Canting Senſe) to fling 
Duſt in the Eyes; alſo to invent ſtrange 
Tales to delude Shop-keepers and others, 
from being upon their Guard, 


| 


Paps, HIGHWAVY-MEN, Ge. 


AR 


AMUSEMENT, a blind, or feint, 
AMU'SERS, who were wont to have 
their Pockets filled with Duſt, which they 
would throw into the Eyes of People they 
had a mind to rob, and ſo run away, while 
their Comerade, who followed them, under 
the Notion of pitying the half blinded Per- 
ſon, laid his Hand on whatever came next. 
ANGLERS, alias HOOKERS ; petty 
Thieves, who have a Stick with a Hook at 
the End, wherewith they pluck Things out 
of Windows, Grates, &c. Make ready your 
Angling Stick; a Word of Command uſed 
by theſe petty Villains, to get ready the 
Stick with which they perform their Pranks, 
and as a Signal of a Prey in Sight. In the 
Day-time they beg from Houfe to Houſe, 
to ſpy beſt where te plant their Deſigns, which 
at Night they put in Execution. 
ANTICES, ſuch as dreſs themſelves up 
with Ribbons, miſmatched Colours, Fea- 
thers, Cc. | 
ANTIQUATED, an old Rogue, or one 
who has forgot, or left off his Trade of 
thieving, is ſaid ſo to be. 
ARCH-ROGUE, the Dimber-Damber 
Uprightman, or Chief of a Gang; as Arch- 
Dell, or Arch-Dexy ſignifies the ſame Degree 
in Rank among the Female Canters and 


Gypfees. 
ARK, a Boat or Wherry. 
ARK-RUFFIANS, Rogues, who in 


Conjunction with Watermen, &c. rob and 
ſometimes murder on the Water; by picking 
a Quarrel with the Paſſenger and then plun- 
dering, tripping and throwing him or her 
over-board, Sc. A Species of Badgers, 
ASSIG, an Aſſignation, Appointment or 
Meeting. 
AUNT, a Bawd, or Procureſs; a Title 
of Eminence for the Scniar-Dells, who ſerve 
for Inſtructreſſes, Midwives, &c. to the 
Morts. 
AUTEM, a Church; alſo married. 
AUTUM-BAWLER, a Priacher, or 
Parſon, of any Sect. 
AUTEM CACKLERS 
AUTEM-PRICKEARS 
nation. 


Diſſenters of 
ny Denomi- 


AUTEM 


B A 
AUTEM-CACKLETUB, a Conventi- 
ele, a Meeting-Houſe for Diſſenters. 
AUTEM-DIPPERS, Anabaptiſts. 
AUTEM-DIVERS, Church-Pick-Poc- 
Kets ; alſo Church-wardens, Overſeers of the 


Poor. 

AUTEM-GOGGLERS, pretended French 
Prophets. 

AUTEM-MORT, a marry'd Woman ; 
alſo one who travels up and down the Coun- 
try, with one Child in her Arms, another 
on her Back, and often leading a third in her 
Hand. 

AUTEM-QUA VERS, 2uakers, 

AUTEM-QUA-VERTUB, a N2uaker's 
Meeting- Houſe, 


B 


 IDACEED, dead, as He vibes the Senior 

backed, i. e. He longs to have his Father 
upon fix Mens Shoulders, His Backs up, a 
taunting Expreſſion. 

BACON, the Prize, of whatever kind, 
which Robbers make in their Enterprizes. 
He has ſaved bis Bacen; i, e. He has him- 
ſelf eſcaped with the Prize, whence it is 
commonly uſed for any narrow Eſcape, The 
Cove bas a bien Sguatul to maund Bacon; i. e. 
He has à good Voice to beg Bacon; uſed to jeer 
a bad Voice, or an indifferent Singer. The 
Bacon-Sweard rakes in bis Throttle; i. e. the 
Sweard of the Bacon ſticks in his Throat; 
uſed to a perſon who has Hoarſeneſs, or one, 
who at their Merry- Meetings, excuſes him- 
ſelf from Singing, on pretence of a Cold. 

BADGE, is uſedin a Canting Senſe, for 
Burning in the Hand or Cheek (as is uſed to 
be) as He has get bis Badge and pited away ; 
He has been burned in the Hand, Sc. and is 
Juſt ſet at Liberty, 

BADGE-COVES, Pariſh-Penſioners, 

BADGERS, a Crew of deſparate Villains, 
who rob and kill near Rivers, and then throw 
the dead Bodies therein, 

BAGGAGE, as the heavy Baggage, the 
Children and Women who are unable to travel 
faſt in Gangs of Gypſies and Strollers. 

BALSOM, Money: The Cove has ſecured 
* the Balſom, i, e. He has ſeized the Money. 

A BAM, a Sham or Cheat: a knaviſh 
Contrivance to amuſe or deceive, 

BANBURY fry, of a Cock and a Bull, 
an idle Relation, in order to pick Acquain- 
tance on the Road, till a convenient Place 
or Opportunity offer to rob or plunder, 

BANDITTI, Highwaymen, Horſe or 
Foot, now uſed for Rogues of any kind, but 
ſtrictly Itallan Rapparces. 

BANDOG, a Bailiff or his Follower; a 
Serjeant or his Yeoman, 

BANTLING, a Child, 

BARKER, a Saleſman's Servant that 


wa. ks before the Shop, to invite Cuſtomers, | 


B E 


BARNACLE, a good Job, or a Snack 
eafily got; ſo called from the Gratuity given 
to Jockeys, for buying and ſelling Horſes. 

ARNACLES, the Irons worn in Gaol 
by Felons. A Pair of Spe@tacles is alſo called 
Barnacles ; as I ſaw the Cuffin Quire with his 
Noſe Barnacled, making out the Cove's Diſ. 
patches, i. e. I ſaw the Juſtice of Peace with 
his Spectacles on making out his Mittimus. 


BAR-WIG, between a bob and a long 


One. 

To BASTE, to beat. | 

BASTONADING, a Cudgelling. 

BATTEN, to fatten; to keep up a Fowl, 
Sc. till it is fit for eating. 

BATTENER, an Ox; The Cove has huſhed 
the Battener ; i. e, He has killed the Ox, in 
revenge on ſome Farmer, who, perhaps, had 
got him ſent to the Houſe of Correction. 

BATTERED BULLY, an old well cud- 
gelled and bruiſed huffing Fellow. 

BAUBEE, an Half-penny ; as The Cove 
tipt the Maund but a ſingle Baubee, let's ſouſe 
him for it, i, e. The Gentleman has given 
the Beggar but a ſingle Half-penny ; lets 
plunder him for his Niggardlineſs, 

B AUBELS, or BAWBLES, Jewels, or 
T weezers, Snuff-boxes, any Sort of Gold or 
Silver Trinkets. 

BAWD, a Female Procureſs. 

BAWDY-BASEKETS ; a Sort of dimi- 
nutive Pedlars, who fell Obſcene Books, 
Pins, Tape, Cc. but live more by pilfering 
and ſtealing. | 

BAWDY - HOUSE - BOTTLE, a very 
ſmall one. 

BEAR-GARDEN-DISCOURSE, com- 
mon, filthy, naſty talk. 

BEARD-SPLITTER, a Whore-maſter. 

BEAU-TRAPS ; an Order of Villains, 
Genteel-dreſſed Sharpers, who lie in wait to 
inſnare and draw in young Heirs, raw Coun- 
try Squires and ignorant Fops. 

BECK, or HARMAN BECK, a Beadle. 

BEEF, to alarm, as They have cryed Beef 
upon us; they have diſcovered us, and are in 
Purſuit of us. 

BELCH, any Sort of Malt · liquor ſo called. 

BELLY-CHEAT, an Apron. 

A BEN, a fooliſh Fellow, a Simpleton. 

BENISH, fooliſh, ſimple. 

BENAR, better. 

BENE or BIEN, good, Pike on the Bene, 
i. e. Run away as faſt as you can. 

BENE-BOWSE, ſtrong Liquor. 

BENE-COVE, a good Fellow, à merry 
Companion. 

BENE- DARK MANS, good Night. 

BENESHIP, very good, very well, Be- 
neſhipiy Worſhipfully. | 


BENEFEAKERS, Counterfeiters of Bills, 


Bonds, Notes, Receipts, &c. 
BENEFEAKERS OF GYBES, Counter- 
feiters of Paſſes. 
BESS, Bring Beſs and Glym ; i, g, Forget 
not 


Alſo d. 
is very 
the Th 
great ; 
or to a 

BIT 
a Wo 
Mort: 
Woma 
Rogue, 
Cheate 
a filly 
Port m. 


8 J. 


ſirument * 


” the the Joſt apes treo 


BETT, as 2 the Bet, * the Prize. 
BETTY ot BESS, a Tg” 7 gine to force 
open the Doors 2 Houſes; MI 
your Betty ; i. e. Break open the Door with 
ur Inttrument. 
347 an lerne s Lunchion, 
AGE,, Garniſh- money. 
7 DY, a Chicken. 
BILK, to cheat or deceive. Bili the Rat- 
ling Cove 1 ; Sharp the Coachman of his Hire. 
FILL of B ol, a Sword. Bite the 
Bill from the Cull ; i. e. 
his Side. 


open the Door 


Whip the. Sword from 


k. 
To BING, to Sec. 
BING- AWAY FP Ger you hence be gone ; 
haſte away; Heb ing 'd awaſi in a Darkmans, 


1. e. He Stole away in the icht · time. wy 
we t Rum vile i. e. Go we to London, 
BINGO, Geneva, or Brandy. 
INGO-BOY, a great Geneva Drinker, 
INGO+CLUB, a Club of Geneva 


Drinkers. hy 
BINGO-MORT, a the Brandy Drinker. 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER, Rogues of 

the ſame Gang- 

mw WITTED, hare-brained ; not ſolid | 
or ſtayed, 

BIT, robbed; cheated - or out-witted. 
Alſo drodk, as He bas bit bis Grannum ; He 
is v 
the Theſt, played the Cheat, Tau bave bit a 
great Blow ; 3 You have robbed fomebody of 
or to a conſiderable Value. 

BITE, a Rogue, Sharper or Cheat; alſo | 
a Woman's 


Woman briſkly. Bite the Biter, rob the 
Rogue, ſharp” the . Sharper 
Cheater. 
a filly Fellow. Bite the Roger, ſteal the 
Portmanteaus Bite the. Wiper, ſteal the 
Handkerchief. He vil not bite or ſwallow | 
the Bait ; He won t be drawn i in. To Bite on 
the Bit; To be pinched or reduced to hard 
Meat 3 a ſcanty. or forry Sort of Living. 

BLACK and WHITE, under one's Hand, 
er in Writing: PF 

BLAB, one that is not to be confided in 
upon an Enterprize or Intrigue. 

BLACK; BOX, a Lawyer. 

BLACK COAT, à Parſon. 

BLACK-GUARD,. dirty, naſty, tattered 
roguiſh' Boys; that formerly were wont to at- 
tend at the ne to wipe Shoes, and 
clean Boo e. 

N JACK, 2 Leather- Jug to drink 


"BLACK-INDIES, Newcafile, from whence 


the Coals are. byooght. 
BLACKMUMS, Hoods and Scarves of 
Alamode and Luſtrings. 


- PLACK-$PY, the Devil, 


os 


BILL of Sale, a Bandore, or Widow's | 


Drunk. Bit the Blow, performed | 


| 


N 


; 


the Gig with | . 


rivities, as the Cull æwapt the 
Mort: Bite ; i. e. The Fellow enjoyed the | 


5 Or cheat the 
Bite the Cully, put the Cheat on 


Bo. 


BLEACH, as * Mere lay 425 . 
1 3 the Wench, bobs very fair to 


* 
BLEATERS, they that are cheated by 


1 in a Box. 
SLEATING-CREAT, a Sheep. 
EED, as, To bleed ly, i. o 
with their Money eah * 5 - port 
BLEEDING - CULLY, an caly. Fellow} 
that is profuſe with his Money, or pet ſusded 
to ſupport all the Extrayagancies of his Come 


panion or Miſtieſs, at bis own Ex pence. 


BLEW- - JOHN, Waſh, or After-wort, 

A BLIND, a Feint, a Pretence, a Shift. 

A BLIND ALE- HOUSE, one fit to an- 
ceal a purſued or hunted Villain. 

BLIND-CHEEKS, the Rreech.. 

BLIND-HARPERS, Canters, who coun- 
terfeit Blindneſs, fro} about with Harps, 
Fiddles; Bagpipes, Sc. led by a Dog or Boy. 

BLOCK- HOUSES, Priſons, Houſes of 
Correction, c. 

BLOSS, a Shop- lifter; alſo a Bully's pre- 
tended Wife, or Miſtreſs, whom he guards, 
while ſhe ſupports him ; alſo a Whore. - 

To BLOT the Skrip, and jark it, i. e. Ta 
ſtand engaged, or be bound for any Body. 

BLOW, as He bas bit bis blow, he has 
ſtolen the Goods, Se. 

BLOWER, a Miſtreſs; alſo a Whore. + 

To BLOW off the Groundſils, i. e. To lie 
with a Woman on the Floor or Stairs, 

To BLOW off th: looſe Corns; To lie now. 
and then with a Woman, 

BLUBBER, the Mouth; Fe fropt the 
Cull's Blubber, I've ſtopt the Fellow” $ — 
meant either by gagging or murdering him. 

BLUBBERING, much Crying. 

To look BLUFF 3 To look big or like Bull- 
beef, 

BLUFFER, an Inn- keeper or ViQuullers 

BLUNDERBUS, an awkward Fellow. 

A BLUSTRING Fel/ow, a rude ratling 
Hector, 

BOARDING- School, Bridexvell or News 
Priſon, or any Workhouſe, or Houſe of Cor- 
'rection, for Vagrants, Beggars. and Villainsg 


Sc. 
BOARDING Scho/ars, Bridewell- Birds. 
BOB, a Shop-litts Comerade, Afliſtant or 
Receiver. Bob alſo ſignifies Safety. 
It is all BOB, i. e. All is Safe. 
BOBBED, cheated, tricked, baulked. 
BOB TAIL, a light Woman, alſo an 
Eunuch or impotent Fellow. 
BOG-LANDERS, ih Men. 
BOB- TROTTERSs, Scotch or North 
Country Moſs troopers, or Highwaymen. 
BOLTER of bite Fryers, one that peeps 
out, but dares not venture abroad. 
BOLTSPRIT, the noſe, He bas broke bis 
Boltſprit 3 He has loſt-his Noſe by the Pox. 
To BONE, to apprehend, ſieze, take or 
arreſt, TI bone ye; I'll cauſe you to be 


| 


4 P arreſted, 


B R 
zrreſted. We 11 be boned, we ſhall be ap · 
prehended for — Robbery. Tbe Gee 5 
boned and gone to the Mbit; the Rogue is 
taken up and carried to Newgate, - The Cull 
has boned the Fen (for Fence) or Bloſs that bit 
the Blow, the Man has taken the Thief that 
robbed his Houſe or Shop, or picked his 
Pocket, 1 be be boned be mu e the 
Tumbler: If he be taken he*1l be whipt at 
the Cart's*tail. I bawe boned ber Dudds, 
and * . ; 1 have taken away my 
Miſreſs's cloathe, beat her, and am trooped 
off. Boning the Fence 5 finding the Goods 
| where concealed and ſeizing them, He made 
no Bones of it. 1 1 ON 

BONNY-CLAPPER, ſour Butter - milk. 

BOOT H, a Houſe, as Have the Bov'h ; 
Rob the Houſe, 4c) 

To Play BOOTY, to play with a Deſign 
to loſe. \ 

.. BOOZE, Vid. BOWSE. | 

BORDE, a Shilling; Ha a Borde, Six- 
pence. | 

BOTTLE- HEAD, void of Wit. 

- BOUGHS ; as He it up in the Bought; (aid 
of one upon the Rant, or in a great Ferment. 

BOUNCE, as a meer Bounce, a ſwaggering 
Fellow. le 

BOUNCER, a Bully. 

BOUNCING-Cheat, 2 Bottle. 

BOWMAN; as a Bewman-Prigr, an 
emirent Thief or Villain; a dextrous Cheat, 
or Houſe breaker. 

BOWSE, Drink, or to drink; ſee Ben- 
bowſe and Rumbowſe. 

BOWSY, Drunk. | 

BOWSING KEN ; an Ale-houſe. 
BRACKET- FACE, ugly, homely, ill- 
favoured. 

BRAT, alittle Child. 

BRAVADO, a vapouring, or beuncing. | 

BRAVO, a metcenary Murderer, that 
will kill any Body. 

BRIM, or Brimſtone, a very im nt 
lewd Woman. * n 
BROTHER f the Blade, a Swordſman or 
Soldier. 

BROTHER of the Guſſit, a Pimp, Pro- 
curer ; alſo a Whore- maſter, 

BROTHER-STARLING, that lies with 
the fame Woman or builds in the ſame Neſt. 
- BROTHER of the String, a Fidler, or 


Harper. 

7, BRUSH, to flee, or run away. The 
Cully is bruſhed or rubbed. The Fellow is 
marched oft or broke. Bought a bruſh, run 
away. | | 
BRUSHER, a very full Glaſs of Liquor. 
BUB, Drink. Runbub, very good Tipple. 
BUBBER, a drinking Bowl, alſo a great 
Drinker, alſo one who ſteals plate from pub- 

lick Houſes. |; 


BBE, the Pox. The Mertti;e the Bube 
pan the Cully 5 the Wench has clapped the 


B U 

70 BUBBLE, to cheat or deceive, 4 
Bubble, an eaſy foft Fellow, one that is fit to 
be impoſed on, deluded, or cheated, 

_ BUCK, as a bold Buck. 

BUCK-FITCHES, old leacherous 
Fellows, 

BUCE's-FACE, a Cuckold. 

A BUDGE, one that flips into an Hovſe 
in the Dark, and taking what comes next to 
Hand, marches off with it, If he meets 
with any Body, he aſks, if ſach a Gentleman 
or Woman be within, and is told, they know 
no ſuch Perſon, he begs Pardon, and ſayt, 
he was miſtaken in the Houſe, immediate'y 
marches off, and will not ſtay for a Reply, 
To aſs alſo ſignifies to tir or more. 

„ A : a 


tion among the Canting Tribe. 

To fand BUFF, is a Phraſe uſed of an 
obſtinate hardened Rogue, who in a Robbery 
Will not be daunted at Reſiſtance or Oppoſi- 
tion, or leave his Comrogues in the Lurch, or 
a hardened Rogue who will confeſs Nothing. 

BUFFER, a Rogyve that kills good ſound 
| Horfes, only for their ſkins, by running a 
long wire into them, and ſometimes knock - 
ing them on the Head. | 

BUFF-KNAPPER, a Dog-ftealer, that 
trades in all Sorts of Dogs, ſelling them at a 
ronnd Rate, and himſelf or Partner ſtealing 

them the firſt Opportunity. 
 BUFFER's-NAB, a Dog's Head, uſed in 
a counterfeit Seal to a falſe Paſs. 
BUGGING, taking Money by Bailiffs and 
Serjeants of the Defendant not to arreſt him. 
BUGHER, a Dog. © 
BULCHIN, a chubbingly Boy or Lad. 


maſter. 


grim. 

BULK, an Aſſiſtant to a File or Pick- 
Pocket, who joſtles a Perſon up againft the 
Wall, while the other picks his Pocker. 

\BULKER, one that lodges all Night on 
Shop- Windows and Bulkheads, 
BULL'S-EYE, a Crown or Five-ſhilling 
Piece. é | | 
BULLY, a ſuppoſed Huſband to a Bawd, 
or Whore ; alſo a huffing Fellow, a pretend- 
ed Bravo, but a Coward at the Bottom. 

BULLY-FOP, a maggot-pated, huffing, 
filly, rattling Fellow. | 

BULLY- HUFF, a poor ſorry Rogue, that 
haunts Bawdy- Houſes, and pretending to get 
Money out of Gentlemen and others, rat- 
tling and ſwearing the Whore is his Wife. 

BULLY-COCK, a Hector or Bravo who 
ſets on People to quarre], pretending to be a 

Second to ow} and then making Advan- 
tage of both. DOG hs 

'BULLY- RUFFINS, Highway-men, er 
Foot Pads, who attack with Oaths and Curſes, 


Fellow. | 


14 


plunder 


How deft do my BUFF, a familiar Saluta- 


BULL, as a Town Bull, a Whore- 
To look like BULL Beef, to look big and 


but n 


ve, 4 
is fit to 


cherous 


| Hovſe 
next to 
meets 
tleman 
y know 
d ſays, 
ediate'y 
Reply, 


Saluta- | 


 Pick- Pockets. 


p B U { " x 
plunder without Mercy, and frequently mur 
der with Neceſſity. ; ett | | 
* ant ak a Trapan, a Sharper or 
Cheat. | & 
BUM, a Bailiff or Serjeant. n 
BUNDLE. TAIL, a ſhort, fat, or ſquat 
Laſs, | | | 
BUNG, a Purſe, Pocket or Fob, | 
BUNG-NIPPERS, Cut-purſes, who with 
a ſhort ſharp Knife, and a horn Thumb, uſed 


to cut Purſes. Since the wearing of Purſes! 
is out of Faſhion, they are called Files or 


BUNTING-TIME, when the Graſs is 
high enough to hide the young Men and 
Maids, 4,8 

BUNTLINGS, Petticoats, hale up the 
main Buntings, throw up the Womens Pet- 
ticoats. 1 

BURNT, pox'd or clapt. | 

To BURN the Ken, is when Strollers leave 
an Alehouſe, without paying their Quarters., 

BURR, a Hanger on or Dependant. _- 

BUTTER, to double or treble the Bet or 
Wager, in order to recover all Loiles. — 

To BUTTER, ſignifies alſo, to cheat or 
defraud in a ſmooth or plauſible Manner; 
as, be l not be buttered ; he's aware of your 
Defign, he's upon his Guard, Se. [ 

BUT TER- BOXES, Dutchmen. - | 

BUT TERED-BUN, lying with a Wo- 
man that has been juſt lain with by another 
Man. 2 | 
_ BUTTOCK, a Whore, by 

BUTTOCK Broker, a Bawd, alſo a 
Match- maker. | a 

A BUTTOCEK and File, both Whore and 
Pick- Pocket. - _—_ 

BUT TOCK and T wang, or a downright 
Buttock and ſham File, a common Whore, 
but no Pick- Pocket. F "yy 

BUZZARD, a fooliſh, ſoft Fellow, drawn 
in and culled or trick, 

BY- BLOW, a Baſtard. 


C 


WVACKLE, to diſcover: The Cull cacbles, 
the Rogue tells all. 

CACKLING- CHEATS, Chickens, 
Cocks or Hens. 

CACKLING-FARTS, Eggs. 

CALLE, a Cloak or Gown. 

CAMBRIDGE-FORTUNE, a Woman 
without any Subſtance, 

CAMESA, a Shirt or Shift, 

CAMPAIGN-COAT, in a Canting Senſe, 
the ragged, tatter'd, patch'd Coat, worn by | 
Beggers and Gypſies, in order to move 
Compaſſion. | | 

CANARY-BIRD, a little arch or knaviſh 
Boy; a Rogue or Whore taken and clapp'd 
into the Cage or Round- Houſe. 


XS 7096 
Cudgel, well-favouredly | laid on a {Man's 


Shoulders, 


CANK, Dumb. The Cull's cant; che 
Rogue's dumb; a Term uſed by Canters, 


| when one of their Fraternity, being appre- 
hended, upon Examination, confeſſes no- 


hing. 

CANNIK IN, the Plague. | 

A CANT, an Hypocrite, a Diſſembler, a 
double-tongu'd, whining Perſon, | 
CANTING, the myſterious Language of 
Rogues, Gypſies, Beggars, Thieves, &c. 
CANTING CREW, Beggars, Gyplies, 


right, I will ſwear home: . 
CAPTAIN-HACKUM, a fighting, bluſ · 
tering Bully. _ 

CAPTAIN-QUEERNABS, a Fellow in 
poor Cloaths, or ſhabby. . | 
CAPTAIN-SHARP, a great Cheat; 
alſo a huffing, yet ſneaking, cowardly Bully, 
CAPTAIN-TOM, a Leader of the Meß; 
alſo the Mob itſelf. - 

CARAVAN, a good round Sum of Mo- 
ney about a Man; alſo him that is cheated 
of it. 6 ah | 
CARRIERS, a Set of Rogues, who are 
employ'd to look out, and watch upon the 
Roads, at Inns, &c. in order to carry Infor- 
mation to their reſpective Gangs, of a Booty 
in Proſpect. | 

CARTED-WHORE, whipped publickly, 
and packed out of Town. _ 

CASE, a Houſe, Shop, or Warehouſe z 
alſo a Bawdy-Houſe. As toute the Caſe, view, 
mark, or eye the Houſe or Shop. TI all 
Bob; now let us dub the Gigg of the Caſe 3 


break open the Door of the Houſe. 


a Bawdy- Houſe. 
CASH. or Caſſan, Cheeſe, 
CASTER, a Cloak. 


Who ſhall hang the Bell about the Cat's Neck ? 
Who ſhall begin the Attack firſt ? Said of a 
deſperate Undertaking, 
CATCH-FART, a Foot-boy. 
CATCHING-HARVEST, a precarious 
Time for Robbery ; when many People are 


Fair, Horſe-race, c. 

CATCH-POLL, a Serjeant, or Bailiff, 
that arreſts People. 

CATHARPIN-FASHION, when Peo- 
ple in Company drink croſs, and not round 
about from the Right to the Left, or accord- 
ing to the Sun's Motion. 

CATTING, drawing a Fellow thro' a 
Pond with a Cat, Alſo whoring, 

CATMATCH, when a Rook or Cully is 
engaged amongſt bad Bowlers. 


Houſe. 


CANE upon ABEL, a good Stick or 


* 


4 P 2 CAUDGUL - 


To CAP, to ſwear. 1 will Cap doton- 


now the Coaſt is clear, let us fall on, and 


A CASE VROW, a Whzre that plies in 


; q E * 
* 


— 
- — 
a * 


CAT, a common Whore or Proſtitute, 


out upon the Road, by Mcans of any adjacent. 


CAVAULTING-SCHOOL, a Bawdy- 
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CAUDGE-PAW'D, Left handed. 

CAW-HANDED, awkward,” not dex- 
trous, realy or nimble, 

CHAT'D, well beaten” or bang'd. 

. CHAPT, or thirſty, 

CHAR ACTERED, buthr i in the Hand 3 
at, They have paron tbe Character upon 
bim, i. e, They have burnt the Rogue in the 
Hand. 

* CHATES, the Gallows. 


4 


i 


: 


| 


CHATTS, Lice. To ſqueeze the Chatts, | 


to crack or kill thoſe Vermin. 

CHICKEN, a feeble little Creature, or 
mean Spirit. 

CHINK, Money, "ſo called becauſe it 
chinks in the Pocket. 
"A CHIP, a Chiis. As, a Chip of the old 
Bleci + > a Son that is his Father's Likeneſs, 

* CHIRPING-MERRY, very pleaſant o- 
ver a Glaſs of good Liquor, 

CHIT, a Dandyprat, or Durgen, a little 


triſigg- Fellow. g 


i CAITTIFACE, alittle pany Child. 

CHIVE, a Knit, File or Saw. 

To CHIVE bis Darbies, to faw afunder 
Kis Irons or Fetters. 

To CHOP, to change or barter. Alſo # 

ab, or Booty, as, a C Chance, a rare 
ty, when "twas not expected. 

To CHOP, is alſo uſed to make diſpatch, 
to ſlubber over in Poſt-hafte, as, rhe Atem- 
Bawler, will ſoen quit the Hem, for be cbops 
up the JYhiners; 7. e. The Parſon will ſoon 
have diſpatch'd the Congregation, for he 
huddles over the Prayers. 

7 CHoOusk, to cheat or trick. 

CHUB, He 1s 4 young Chub, or à meer 
Chub, very ignorant or unexperienc'd in 
Gaming, not at all acquainted with Sharping. 
A. gord Chub, ſaid by the Butchers, when 
they have bit a filly raw Cuſtomer, 

CEUCK-FARTHING, a Pariſh Clerk. 

CLACK, a Woman's Tongue, 

CLAN, a Family, Tribe, Faction, or 
Party, in Scatland chiefly, but now any where 
©. Tc. 

CLANK, a Silver-tankard, 

CLANKER, a ſwinging Lye. 


CLANK NAPPER, a Siler-tankard | 


Stealer. See Rumbubber. 
a CLAPPERDOG EON, a Beggar born and 
red, 
CLAW'D OFF, luftly laſh'd. Alf 
ſwvingingly pox'd or clap'd. | 
CLEAR, very Drunk. The Cu 1 clear, 
Jets Bite him, The Fellow is very drunk, 
let's ſharp him. 
CLEAVE; as, Ore that wil! cicave ; uſed 
cf a wantcn Woman. ide Cloven, 
CLENCH, a Pun or Qui ibbe. 
T9 CLENCH, to nick a Buſineſs by timing 


it; as, The Call bas clencb*d the Fob at a | 


Finch. The Rcgue Las nick'd the Time, 
teſore any Paſſengers came Fy, who might 
tarereicy's the under d Perſon, 


| 


4 


| 
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| 


| 
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CLEYMS, Sores wit gut Pain, raiſed 
CELTS, go 15 own e 1 


Cunning (to move Charity) by bruifing Crow: 
foot, . and Saſt together, and c 


| ping them on the Place, which frets + 


Skin ; then with a Linnen Rag, which Rick 
claſe 10 it, they tear off rhe Skin, and ftrew 
on it a little Powder? d Arſenick, which makes 
it look angrily or ill-faygured 25 if it were 


a real Sore, 


CLERE'D, ſoothed, funn'd, impoſed on; 
The Cull will not 6: clertf a, i, e. He will not 
be caught or taken by fair Words. 

To CLICK, to Sn ch. I Ave clickt the 
Nab rom the Cull ; 1 whipt the Hat from 


| the Man's Head, " Click rhe vun Topping. 


Snatch that Woman's fine Commoge, or 
Head-Drefs. 

CLICKER (among the Canrers) He whom 
they intruſt to divide their Spoils, and pro- 
portion to every one his Share. 

CLICKET, 88 1 Foxes, and 
thence uſed in a Canin for that of - 
Mea and Women ; as Cul ood the Mert 
are tt Clic let in the Dyke. 

S the Act of Fruitjon, 

INKER, a crafty Fellow. 
CLINKERS, the Irons Felons wore in 
Gaols. | 

CLOAK - TWITCHERS, Villains who 
lurk, in by and dark Places, to ſnatch. them 
off the Warer's Shoulders. 

CLOD HOPPER, a Ploughman. 

CLOUD, Tobacco, Vill you. raiſe a 
Cloud ? Will you ſmoak a Pipe ? 

CLOVEN, Clave or de. uſed of a young 
Woman. who paſſes for a. Maid, ans act 
one. 

CLOUT, a Handkerchief. 

To. CLOY, to Steal. Cloy the chu; fleal 
the Money. 

CLOYERS, Thieves, Robbers, Rogues. 

CLOYING, Sag, H bjeving, Robbing, 

CLOWES, Rogues, 

To CLUCK, a Wench's 'Propenfion to 
| Male- Converſation, by her Rompirgand Play- 
fulneſs ; when they ſay, The Mor Clucks. 

CLUMP, a Heap or Lump. 

CLUMPISH, Lumpiſh. _ 

CLUNCH, a clumſy Clown, an awkward 
or unhandy Fellow. 

CLV, Money. To dy the Terk, to be 


| Whipt. Let file buy Ur; Let's get bis 


Money from him. Alſo a Pocket, as, Filed 
a Ciy, Pick'd a Pocket. 

OACH - - WHEEL, as, 4 Fore-Ceoach- 
Wheel, Half a Crown. A Hind- Coach Whee!, 


a Crown or Five-thi'ling Piece. 


COB, an Vi Dollar. 

COBBLE COLTER, a Turkey. A rum 
Cobble. coltcr, a fat, large Cuck-Turkey. 

COCK- BAWD, a Man, who. follows, that 
baſe Employment of procuring ; : a Pimp. 

CUCEISH, wanton, uppilh, forwars, 


COCK - 


C O 
COQCK-PIMP,"s bop rode Huſband | yl 


wd. 
"COCK. ROBBIN, a Are eaſy Fellow, 
COCK, -SURE, ver 


COD, a good Sum of Money; alſo a Fool. 
meer Grd, a filly, ſhallow EH A rum. 
2, 4 Lr round Sum of Money. 4. 
2a truſt * 
. n — 
COFE, as cove. 2 N 
70 COG, to cheat at To cop a Die; 


to conceal or fecure a Dis 3 ; "at the Money, | 

or whatever the Sqweetners. drop, to draw in 
the Bubbles: Alſo to wheedle. .. 
Lak 1 4 Dinners, to wheedle one out of 


A 
085 4 Chet; or, Cog «Sweet's: Beg a 
Cod, of randy, a ſmall Cup col, | | 
CORR. a Lye, Rum Cohen, a whiſking 

oi. D- Tea, Brandy. of 2 
Words, a Curt tain-Lect * . | 
deriſory Periphraſs ſor a Sword. 

COLE, Money 

COLLEGE, | Dag New College, bs; 
Royal- Exchange. 

COLLEGIATES, the. Priſoners. of the 
ane, and the Shpy-keepers, of the other of 
thoſe Places. | 

To COLLOGUE, wheedle. 

COLQUARRON, a Man's Neck ; as Hrs 
Colquarron is juſt about to be twiſted, He is 
juſt going to be turn'd off. 

COLT, an Inn-keeper that lends a Horſe 
to a, Highway- man, or to, Gentlemen Bey- 
bars; alſo a Lad newly initiated into Rogue: 

COLT-BOWL, laid ſhort of the _—- 
"2 "COLT: -BOWLER,. a or unexperienced 
Perion 

To COME, to lend. Has ; 5 come it ? Has 
he lent it you? 

COMING-Homen, ſuch, as are free of their 
Fleſh ; alfo breeding Women. 

COMMISSION,, a ſhirt. , 

COMMON. Garden -G. ut, or rather Covert - | 
Gardn-Gout, the Foul Diſeaſe. 

COMFORTABLE. Importance, a Wife. 

CONEECT, counterfeit, feigned, 

CONTENT, JT beat. bim to his Heart's Con- 
tent; till be bad enough of Fighting. Aiſo 
to murder a Perſon, who reſiſts being robb'd. 
The Cull's Content ; i, e. He is paſt eomplain- 


ing. | 
| CONTRE-TEMPS, a fruitleſs Attempt, 
or at an um ſe aſonable Time. | 
CONVENIENT, a Miſtreſs ; alſo a- 
Whore. 
CONVENIENCY,, a. Wife; alſo a Miſ- 
treſs, 


CONUNDRUMS, Wikia. Maggots, and 


ſuch like. . 
CONY, or Tom Ceny, a filly Fellow; 3 4 


| 


| 
| 


| 


a 


meer Coy, very filly indeed. 


— 


L - 


CR 


A COLD- COOK. an Undertaker of Fu- 


nerals. 

"COOR-RUFFIN, the Devil of a' Cook; 
or a very bad one. 

COOL-CRAPE, When 2 Perſon dies, he 
is ſaid to be put into his Cool - Crape. 

COOLER, a Woman, 


. COOL: LADY, a Wench that ſells Brandy 
4 (in Camps) a Suttler. 
1 COOL-NANTZ, Brandy. 


CORK- BRAIN'D, filly, fooliſh. 

CORINTHIAN, a very impudent, har- 
den” d, brazen-fac'd Fellow. 

COSTARD, the Head. T. give ye 4 
Kinock on the Coftard ;, I'll, hit ye a Blow on 
| the Pate. 

-COTTON, They don cotton; They don't 
| agree well. 

a COUCH, to lie down, as,, To Conch a 

Hog Dead; To go to Bed. 

COVE, a Man, a Fellow, alſo a Rogue. 
Te Cous was bit; The Rogue was out- 
a | harped or out- witted. The Cous, bas bit the 
Cole; The Rogue has ſtollen the 
That Coue's a rum Diver; That Fellow is 8 
clever Piek - pocket. 


houſe. 

COUNTERFEIT - CRANK, . A genteel 
Cheat, a Sham or Impoſtor, appearing in di- 
vers Shapes; one who ſometimes counterfeits 
Mens hands, or forges Writings, at others 
perſonates other Men; is ſometimes a Clipper 
or Coiner, at others a Dealer in-Counterfeit 
Jewels. Sometimes a ſtrolling Mountebank : 
To Day he is a Clergyman in Diſtreſs, to 
Morrow a reduced Gentleman. 

_ COURT. Card, a gay, fluitering Fellow. 


COURT - Holy - Water FT. fair Speeches 
COURT - Promiſes. | without Per- 
formance, 


COUR T-Tricks, State-Poliey, c. 

COWS-BABY, a Calf, 

CRACK, a Whores 

To CRACK, is alſa u ſod to break open; 
as, To crack up a Door; To break a Door 
open. 

CRACKER, the Racküde; alſo Cruſt. 

CRACKING, boaſting, vapouring. 

CRACKISH, whoriſ.. - 

CRACKMANS, Hedges; as, The: Cuil 
thought to have lep d, by breaking thro" the 
Crackmans'; but que feteb'4 um buch by a N pe 


on the Ciſtard, wwhich made bim filent ; i. e. 
The Gentleman thought to eſcape, by break - 
ing through the Hedges; but we brought him 
back by a great Blow on the Head, which 
laid him-for Dead. 

CRAG, a Neck; alſo the Stomach, or 
Womb. 


CRAMP-RINGS, Bolts or Shackles, 
CRAMP-WORDS, Sentence of Death 
paſſed upon a Criminal. by the Judge; as, 
He has juft undergone the Cramp-Ward; i. e. 
Sentence is juſt paſſed upon him, 
_ CRANK, 


COVEY of Whores, a well-fill'd/ Bawdy- 
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CRANE," briſk, pere. 

CRAP, Money. Nin tbe Crap; ſteal the 
Money. Wheedle for Crap; to coax Money 
out of any Body, _ 
CRASH, to kill. Craſþ the Cull; i. e. 
Kill the Fellow. 

CRASHING-Cbeats, Teeth. 

CREATURES, Men raiſed by others, 
and their Tools ever after. | 

To CREEME, to lip or flide any Thing 
into another's Hand: 

CREW, a Knot or Gang; as, 4 Crew of 
Rogues, c. | | 
| CRIMP; ag, to play Crimp, to lay or bet 
on one Side, and (by foul Play) to let the 
ether win, having a ſhare of the Purchaſe. ' 

Run a CRIMP, to run a Race or Horſe- 
match foully or knaviſhly. | 


ttt 


He CRIMPS/it, he plays booty. A crimp- | 


ing Fellow, a ſneaking Cur. 
CRINKUMS, the foul Diſeaſe. 
CROC KERS, Fore-ſtallers, Regraters ; 
etherwiſe called Kidders and Tranters, 
CROKER, à Groat or Fourpence. The 
Cull tipt me a Coler, the Fellow gave me a 
Groat. l 
CRONY, a Comerade (in a Canting Senſe) 
Two or three Rogues, who agree to beg or 
rob in Partnerſhip, call one another Crony ; 
as, ſuch a one is my Crony ; as much as to ſay, 
he and I go ſnacks. 
CROP, Money. 


CROPPIN, the Tail, as, the Croppin of | 


the Rotan, the Tail vf the Cart. 

CROPPING-KEN, a Privy or Bog- 
Houſe. 

To CROSS-BITE, to draw in a Friend, 
yet ſnack with the Shaper; alſo to counter- 
mine or diſappoint. | 

CROWN Office; as, be is got into the 
Crown Office, 1. e. he's got drunk. 

CRUISERS, Beggars; alſo Highway 
Spies, who traverſe the Road, to give Intel- 
ligence of a Booty, Cc. 

CRUMP, one that helps Sollicitors to 

awvit- Men. 


CRUSTY-BEAU, one that lies with a | 


Cover over his Face all Night, and uſes 
Waſhes, Paint, Sc. 

Young CUB, a new Gameſter drawn in to 
be rook d. | 

CUCUMBERS, Taylors. | 

CUDGELLIERS, a Mob rudely arm'd; 
alſo Cudgel- Players. 

CUFFIN, a Man. 

CUFFIN-QUIRE,. See Duire Cuffin. «+ 

CULP, a . or 3 | 1 

CULL, a Man, either honeſt, or other- 
wiſe. A Bob-Cull, a ſweet-humour'd Man 
to a Wench, Tre Cull naps us: the Perſon 
robd'd apprehends us. A cu Cull, an ill- 
natur'd Feilow, a Churl to a Woman. 


| 


| 


». 1 
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CUNNING-Sbove,, & ſharp Fellow, 
that ſharps or ſhaves (as they call it) 5 

CUP-SHOT, Drunk. | 

CUP of the Creature, ſtrong Liquor. 

CURLE, Clippings of Money. 

CURSITORS, reduced Lawyers, affum- 
ing to themſelves the Knowledge of the 
Quirks and Quiddities of the Laws, and are 
perpetually fornenting litigious Brawls, and 
inſigniſi cant Contentions, among the Scum 
of the Voulgar. | 

CURTAILS, whoſe Practice is to cut off 
Pieces of Silk, Cloth, Linnen or Stuff, that 
hang out at the Shop- Windows of Mercers, 
Drapers, Sc. as alſo ſometimes the Tails of 
Womens Gowns, their Hoods, Scarves, Pin- 
ners, & cf richly laced. 

CURTAIL'D, cut off, dock'd, ſhorten'd, 
reduced. 

CURTAIN-LefFure, Womens impertinent 


| ſcolding at their Huſbands behind the Curtain, 


CURTEZAN, a genteel fine Miſs, or qua- 
lity Whore. 

CUT, Drunk. Deep cut, very drunk. 
Cut in the Leg or Back, the ſame. To cur, 
alſo ſignimes to ſpeak. To cut bene, to ſpeak 
gently, civilly or kindly; to cut bene (or 
benar) Whidds, to give Words. To cut 
gueere Whidas, to give ill Language. A Blow 
with a Stick or Cane is alſo called a Cur, 
As, I took bim a Cut croſs the Shoulders, 

D 
AB, expert, well vers'd in Roguery. 
A ram Das, a very dexterous Fellow at 

Thieving, Cheating, Sharping, &c. 

DACE, Two - pence; tip me a Dace, lend 
me Two pence, or pay fo much for me. 

DAG, a Gun. 

DAMBER, a Raſcal, See Dimber. 

DAMME-BOY, a roaring, mad, bluſter - 
ing Fellow, a Scourer of the Streets. 
| DANCERS, Stairs. 

DANDYPRAT, 2 little puny Fellow. 

DARBY, ready Money ; as, the Cull 
tipp'd us the Darby; the Fellow gave us all 
his ready Money. 

DARBIES, Irons, Shackles or Fetters. 

DARK Cully, a married Man, who keeps 
a Miſtreſs, and creeps to her in the Night, 
for fear of Diſeovery. 

DARK MANS, the Night ; the Child of 
Darkmans or Darkneſs, a Bell-man. g 

DAR K MANS- Budpe, one that flides into 
a Houſe in the Duſk, to let in more Rogues 
to rob. | 

DASH, a Tavern-Drawer. 

DABB, a Bribe, a Reward for ſecret 
Servicez as, the Cull uas gybbed, becauſe be 


could not dawb, The Rogue was puviſhed, 


CULLY, a Fop, a Fool, one who is | becauſe he had no Pence to bribe off bis 
-afily drawn in ard cheated by Whores and | Sentence. 


Rogues 


DEAD 


D O 
when they are Uifappointed in 2 2 * 
c - g : 


r . 
DEAD-MEN, empty Pots or Bottles on 
a DEAR —— Triſbmen 
; A 6 5 
— 8 or Five-ſhilling Piece. 
DEFT Felle, a tidy, neat, little Man. 
DEGEN, a Sword. Nim the Degen, whip 
the Sword from the Gentleman's Side. 
DELLS, young buckſome Wenches, ripe 
and prone to Venery, but who have not loſt 
their Virginity, which the Upright-Man pre- 
tends to, and ſeizes : then ſhe is free for any 
of the Fraternity. Alſo a common Strumpet. 
DEVIL-drawer, a ſorry Painter. 
- DEUSEAVILE, the Country. ; 
DEUSEAVILE-Srampers, Country Car- 


I'S. * 
DEWS. int, or Deux- wins, Two-pence. 
DDLE, Geneva, a Liquor very much 

drank by the loweſt Rank of People. 

DIMBER, pretty. | 

DIMBER -Cove, a pretty Fellow. 

DIMBER-Damber, a top Man or Prince 
among the Canting Crew; alſo the chief 
Rogue of the Gang, or the compleateſt 
Cheat. 

DIMRER- Mort, a pretty Wench. 

To DING, to knock down. 

DING-Bey, a.Rogue, a Hector, a Bully, 
a Sharper.. 
ong, helter-ſkelter. 

DIPT, engag'd or in Debt, pawn'd or 

d. 

DISMAL-Dire , a Pſalm at the Gallows. 

DISPATCH'ES, a Mittimus, a Juſtice 
of Peace s Warrant to ſend a Rogue to Pri- 
ſon, &c. < - 

To DIVE, to pick a Pocke 

DIVER, Pick-pocket. See File. 

DOASH, a Cloak. 

To DOCK, to lie with a Woman. 
The Cull docks the Dell in the Darkmans ; the 
Rogue lay with the Wench all Night. 

DOCTOR, a falſe Die that will run but 
two or three Chances. put the Doctor 
upon bim; they cheated bim with falſe 
Dice, 

DOMERARS, or DR * 
Rogues, pretending to have had their Tongues 
cut out, or to . Dumb and Deaf, who 


| 


E A 
DRAW. Latches, Robbers of Houſes th 


1 


were faſtened only for Latches, | 


. a ſort of Clap, or vetiereal 
Geet. nn 
DROMEDARY, a heavy, bungling Thief 


or Rogue. A purple Dromedary ; a 
or a dull Fellow at Thieving. 

DROMMERARS. See Domerars. 

DROP @ Cog, to let fall {with Defign to 
draw in and cheat) a Piece of Gold ; alſo the 
Piece itſelf. | ; 

DROP in 5 Eye, almoſt drunk. 

DRUMBELO, a dull, heavy Fellow. 

DRY- Bob, a ſmart or ſharp Repartee, 

DRY - Boots, a fly, cloſe cunning Fellow. 

DUB, a pick-lock Key. | 

DUB the Gigger, open the Door, We'll 
ſtrike it upon the Dub, we will rob that Place. 

DUBBER, a Picker of Locks. 

A DUCE, Two-pence. | 

DUDDS, Cloaths or Goods; Rum Duddt, 
fine or rich Cloaths or Goods, 

DUDD-Cbeats, Cloaths and Things ſtolen. 
Abraham Cove has wonne (or bit) Rum Dudds; 
the poor Fellow has ſtolen very coſtly 
Cloaths. | 

To DUM-fourd, to beat ſoundly. 
Inn, a Stealer of Cows, or Calves, 
c. 

DUDDERING Rale, a thundering Rake, 
or of the firſt Rank, one deviliſhly lewd, 

DUP, to enter, or open a Door: Dup the 
Ken, enter the Houſe, Dup the Boozing Ken 
and booz a Gage, go into the Ale-houſe and 
drink a Pot. 

DUST, Money; Down with your Duff, 
depoſit your Money. | 
Ds T i away, drink quick about. 

DUTCH: Reckoning, or Alte · mall, a verbal 
or lump Accompt, without Particulars ; as 
brought in at Spunging-bouſes, at Batdy- 
Houſes, and other ſuch like Places of ill Repute. 


E 


AGLE, a winning Gameſter. 
EARNEST, Part or Share. Tip me 
my Earneſt, Give me my Snack or Dividend. 
EASY, facile, ſupple, pliable, manage- 
able, As make the Cull caſy ; Gagg him that 
he may make no Noiſe ; ſometimes uſed for 


auler 


artificially tarn their Tip of their Tongues | murdering a Perſon robbed, for fear of Diſ- 


into their Throat, and with a Stick making 
it bleed. 5 40 n 

DOSE, B a breaking a Houſe, 
Lock, Door, 2 be is caft for Felon and 
Doſe; i. e. found Guilty of Felony and 
Burglary. 

DOWN. HILLS, Dice that run low. | 

DOXIES, She-beggars, Wenches, 
Whores. 

DRAB, a Whore, or Slut; a dirty Drab, 
z very naſty Slut. 


DRAWERS, Stocking, 


covery. 
EBB-Water, when there is but little Mo- 
ney in the Pocket. 

EDGE; as, fa/l Back, fall Edge; ji. e. 
At all Adventures; uſed to expreſs a villanous 


| and daring Reſolution for Miſchief, whatever 


may be the Conſequence. 
To EDGE, or, as tis vulgarly call'd, to 
EGG one on; to ſtimulate, provoke, puſh 
forwards, to ſharpen, or wet on for Miſchief. 
ELBOW- aer, a Gameſter or Sharper, 
ELF, little. 
EMPTY, 


0 


E V 


* EMPTY, as, The Cull look: Ruetz or | 


Jig all Empty: the Perſon or Houſe has not 
the Riches reported, or Is not worth attempt» | 


ing. | 248 

ENGLISH Manufacture, Ale, Beer, or 
EQUIPT, rich; alſo having new Cloaths. 
Well 1 plamp in the Pocket, or very 

Fall of oney z alſo well dreſt. The CA 
equipt me wirb a Brace of Meggs, The Gen- 
tleman furniſhed me with a Couple of Gyi- 


 _ERIFFS, — juſt initiated, and be- 
inning to practiſe. | 

BEVES, Hen-Rooſts, , me 
EVES Drepper, one that lurks about to 

rob or ſteal. 4 © - 
EWE, or, The white Exe, * Top- woman 

very beautiful. 

ACER, a Bumper without Lip - room. 
FADGE, as, It won't fadge or do. 


Fag the Bleſs, Bang 
the Wench ; Fag the Fen, Drub the Whore, 
Whence 


a8 PW — the Culls; i. e. Bind the Men. 

FAR- Roe-Buck, a Woman in the Bloom 

er Beauty. Ya.” 

* bet Gold Rlngs or Gloves. 

FAMBLERS, Villains that go up and down 
ſelling counteafeit Rings, Sc. 

FAMBLES, Rings; alſo the Hands. 

To FAMG RAS, to agree or make up a 
Difference. Famgraſp the Cove, to agree with 
the Adverſary. 


F 


FAG, do Beat; as 


FAMILY of Love, lew'd Women, | 


Whores; allo a Sect. 

FAMMS, Hands. 

FARTING. Crackers, Breeches. 

FASTNER, a Warrant. 

FASTNESS, Boggs. x 

FAT, rich, as, A Fat Cull; a tick Fel- 
low. | 
FAULKNER, a Tuwbler, a Juggler, e 
Shewer of Tricks, &c. a 

FAYTORS, or FATORS, A kind of 
Gypſies, prcter ding to tell People their Fate 
or Deſtiny, or what they were born to. 


FEATHER- bed. Lane. any bad Road, but 


| 


particularly that betwixt Danchurch and Dain- 
try. To Feather his Neſt, to incich himſelf 
by indirect Means, or at the Expence of o- 
thers. | 
FEINTING, an Attempt on one Part of 
a Houſe, or Road, Sc. when their chief 
Streſs, or Attempt lies in another. 

FEN, a Strumpet, or Bawd, a common 
Proſtitute. 4 

To FENCE, to ſpend, Fence his Hog, ſpend 
his Shilling. | 1 

A FENCE, is alſo a Receiver ard Securer 
of ftolen Goods, 


| 


F. 
R FENCING-(ullecy, the Tache, 1 
FEN CING-Xen, a Warehoule where ſtolen 
ds are ſecured. r MN 
ME, 3 Hole f * ; 
FERMERDY - Begg ar:, all thoſe that have 
not the ſham Sores or Celymet, ©, 
FERRET, a Pawn-broker or Tradeſman 
that ſells Goods upon Truſt at exceflive Rates, 
and then hunts them, and often throws. them 
into Goal, where they periſh for his Debt. 


| , FERRETED, cheaten. 
| FETGH. a Tick, or Wheedle. A meer 
Fetch, f 


To FIB, to beat; Fib the Cove Nuarron 
in the Runpad, for the Lour in his Bung, 
Beat the Man in the Highway for the Moncy 
in His Purſe, | 8 
FIDDLE. a Writ to Arreſt. 
FIDLERS- Pay, Thanks and Wines 
| To FILCH, to Steal. | mY 
A FILCH, a Staff, with a Hole thro' 


| and a Spike at the Bottom, to pluck: Cloaths 
| from a Hedge or any Thing out of a Caſe- 


ment. 
' FILCHERS, the fame with A N- 
GLERS. 
FILGHING.Cove, a Man- Thief. 
FILCHING-Mert, a Woman- Thief. 
To FILE, to Rob, or Cheat. 
A FILE, or Bungnipper, Pick. pockets, 
who generally go in Company with a Rogue, 


to joſtle the Perſon againſt the Wall, while 
the File picks his b 


gives it to an Adam Tiler, who ſcowers off 
with it. 


Roęue; the ſame as FILE. 
FIRE-Ship, a Pockey Whore. 
FLAG, a Groat ; The Flag of Deffance is 
ot (among the Tars) the Fellows Face is very 
red, and he is drunk. . 
FL AM, a Trick or Sham Story. 


ſtance, 


"fair at a Diſtante, but coarſet near at Hand, 

FLAP DRAGQN, a Clap or Pox. 

FL ASH), a-Peruke. Rum Flaſs, à long, 
ſoll, high - pris d Wig. Queer Flaſh, a ſorry 
weather beaten Wig. 

FLASH - Xen, a Houſe where Thieves uſe, 
and are connived at, | 

FLAW'D, Drunk. 

% FL. EECE, to Rob, Plunder or Strip. 

FLESH Broker, a Watch maker; alſo a 


| Bawd. 


'FLIBUSTIERS, Vn Indian Pirates or 
Buckaneers, Fre booters, © _ 

FLICKER, à Drinking Glaſs, The Flicker 
ſnapt, the Glaſs is broken, Nim the Flicker. 
Steal the Glaſs. Rum Flicker, a large Glaſs 
or Rummer. 
dinary Glaſs, 


| Flick No, 


9 


called a Bulk or Buller, whoſe Buſineſs tis 


ocket; and generally 


FILE-Chy, a Pick - pocket, Thief, or 


FLANDERS-Fortwnes, of ſmall Sub- 
FLANDERS-Pieces, PiQures. that looks 


Queer Flicker, a green or or- 


Villain 
uſing Ic 
at the 
tlemen 
down 3 
Hedges 
ſudden] 
ſeizes t] 
the Paſ 
him. 
FOR 
all the 
To F 
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FLICKING, to cut, cutting, as, Flick 
me ſome Panam and Caſſam ; Cut me ſome Bread 
and Cheeſe. - And, Flick the Peter, cut off 
the Cloak-bag or Portmanteau. 

FLOGG, to Whip. 

FLOGGD, ſeverely laſh'd. 

FLOGG'D at the Tumbler, whipt at the 
Cart's Arſe. 

FLOGGING, a naked Woman's whip- 
ping with Rods an old (uſually) and (ſome- 
times) a young Letcher. The Prancer dreto 
the Queer Cove, at the Crop pin of the Rotan, 
through the Rum Pads of the Rumvile, and 
was Flogg*d by the Rum Cove, i. e. The 
Rogue was dragg'd at the Cart's Tail thro 
the chief Streets of London, and was ſound- 
ly whipt by the Hangman. 

FLOGGING Cove, the Beadle, or Whip- 
per in Bridewell, or any ſuch Place. 

FLOGGING. Cu/ly, an old Leteher, who, 
to ſtimulate himſelf to-Venery; cauſes him- 
ſelf to be whipt with Rods. 

FLOGGING-Stake, a whipping Poſt. 

FLORENCE, a Wench that is rouz d and 
ruffled. | 

FLUSH in the Pocket, full of Money. The 
Cull is Fluſh in the Fob, the Spark's Pocket 
is well lined with Money. 

FLUSTER'D, Drunk. 

FLUTE, the Recorder of London, or of 
any other Town. 

FLYERS, Shoes. | 

FLYING- Camps, Beggars plying in Bodies 
at Funerals, 

FOB, a Cheat, or Trick. | 

FOB off, lily to cheat or deceive, 

FOG, Smoke. 

FOGUS, Tobacco. Tip me a Gage of Fo- 
gus, Give me a Pipe of Tobacco. 

FOOTMAN'S Mazwr'd, an artificial Sore 
made with unſlack'd Lime, Soap, and the 


» 


Ruſt of old Iron, on the Back of a Beggars 


Hand, as if hurt by the Bite or Kick of a 
Horſe, 

FOOT-Pads, or LOW Pads ; a Crew of 
Villains, who rob on Foot, ſome of them 
uſing long Poles or Staves; with an Iron Hook 
at the End, with which they either pull Gen- 
tlemen from their Horſes, or knock them 
down: At other Times, they ſkulk under 
Hedges or behind Banks in the Road, and 
ſuddenly ſtarting out from their Covert, one 
ſeizes the Bridle, while the other diſmounts 
the Paſſenger ; and fo rob, and often murder 
him, 

FORMAN of the Fury, one that engroſſes 
all the Talk to himſelf. 

To FORSTALL, to antedate or antici- 
pate. 

FORK, a Pick-pocket, Let's fork him; 
Let us pick that Man's Pocket. It is done 
by thruſting the Fingers, ſtrait, . Riff, open 
and very quick into the Pocket, an ſo cloſing 
them, hook what can be held between them. 

A FORK, is alſo uſed for a Spendthrift. 


FR 


| FORLORN- Hope, loſing Cameſters, 


of rich Heireſſes, @c. to obtain them in 
Marriage. A Creature of Fortune, one that 
lives by his Wit. | 

FORTUNE. Tellers, the Judges of Life 
and Death. | 

FOUNDLING, a Child dropt in t 
Streets for the Pariſh to keep. / yy 

A FOX, a ſharp, cunning Fellow. 

FOXED, Drunk. 8 
F Oy ST, a Cheat, a Rogue. 

FRAT ERS, ſuch as beg with ſham pa- 
tents or Briefs for Spitals, Priſons, Fitts, 
Inundations, Sc. 

FREE- Hooters, lawleſs Robbers, and Plun- 
derers, alſo Soldiers ſerving for that Privilege 
without Pay, Inroaders. 

FREEHOLDER, he whoſe Wife goes with 
him to the Alehouſe. | c 

FREEZE, a thin, ſmall, hard Cyder, 
much uſed by Vintners and Coopers in parting 
their Wines, to lower the Price of them, and 
to advance their Gain. A Freezing Vintner, 
a Vintner that balderdaſhes his Wine. 

FRENCH Gout, the Pox. A Blow with 
a French Faggot ſlick, when the Nole is fallen 
by the Px. | 

FRENCHIFIED, clapt or poxt. 

FRIGOT well rigged, a Woman well 
dreſt and genteel. 

FROE, for Yrowe, (Dutch) a Wife, Miſ- 
treſs, or Whore, Bruſh to your Froe (or Bleſs) 
and wheedle for Crap, whip to your Miftreſs, 
and ſpeak her fair to give, or lend you ſome 
Money. | 

FROG-Landers, Dutchmen. 


led, or hanged. 

FRUMP, a dry Bob, or Jeſt. 

FUDDLE, Drink. This is rum Fuddle, 
This is excellent Tipple. i 

FUDDLE-Cap, a Drunkard. 

FUN, a Cheat, or ſlippery Trick ; bar 
do you fun me Do you think to ſharp or 
trick me ? He put the fun upon the Cull ; he 
ſharped the Fellow. 

FUN, is alſo uſed for the Backſide; as, 
PI kick your Fun; i. e. I'll kick your Breech. 
Likewiſe for Game or Diverſion ; as We bad 
rare Fun with him, | 

FUNK, Tobacco Smoak, 

FUR- Men, Aldermen. 

FUSSOCKS, as A meer Fuſſocks, a lazy 
fat Wench. A fat Fuſfſocks, a fat fulſom, 
ſtrapping Woman. 


Woman, 


G 


AG, to put iron Pins into the Mouths 
of the Robbed, to hindgr them from 


| crying out. 


GAGE 


FORTUNE- Hunters, Triſpmen, Purſuers 


FRUMMAGEMM'D, choaked, ſtrang- 


FUSTILUGGS, a fulſom, beaſtly, naſty 
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Ack, a Pot or Pipe, Tip me a Cage, 


- give me a Pot or Pipe. 
GAME, Bubbles drawn in to be cheated 


alſo at a Bawdy-houſe, lewd Women, Have 
ye any Game Mother ? Have ye any Whores, 


Miſtreſs Bawd. 
22 GAN, a Mouth. 

GANS, the Lips. 

GANG, an ill Knot or Crew of Thieves, 
Pick-pockets or Miſcreants. 

GAOLER'S Coach, a Hurdle, 
_.  GARNISH-Mvoney, what is cuſtomarily 

ſpent among the Priſoners at firſt coming in, 

SEE; as It won't Gee, it won't hit, or 


8% bl, or Gilt, Money. 
GENTRVY-Cove, a Gentleman. 
GENTRY -Cove Ken, a Nobleman's or 

Gentleman's Houſe. 

GENTRY- Mort, a Gentlewoman, 

GEORGE, a Half- Crown piece. 

GIG, a Noſe; alſo a Woman's Privities. 
Snichel the Gig, fillip the Fellow, on the 
Noſe. A young Gig, a wanton Laſs, 

CIGGER, a Door, Dub the Gigger, that 
eve may ravage the Ken, i. e. Open the Door 
with the Pick-lock, that we go in and rob 
the Houſe. 

GIGGLERS, wanton Women. 

GILL, a Quartern of Brandy, Wine, Sc. 
alſo a homely Woman, 

GILL-FLURT, a proud Minks ; alſo a 
Slut or light Houſewife, 

ILT, or Rum dubber, a Picklock, fo 

called from Gilt, or Key ; many of them are 

ſo expert, that from a Church-Door, to the 
ſmalleſt Cabinet or Trunk, they will find 


means to open it. They generally pretending 
Buſineſs of Secreſy, covet to go vp Stairs with 
their Company, in a Publick- Houſe cr Ta- 
vern, and then prying about, open any Door, 
Trunk or Cabinet that they think will af- 


ford them Booty, and ſo march off, 
GIM CRACK, a ſpruce Wench. 
GINGER -Bread, Money, 
| GINGERLY, gently, ſoft, eaſily. 
GINGUMBOBS, Toys or Baubles, 


GINNY, an Inſtrument to lift up a Grate, 


the better to ſteal what is in the Window. 
To GLAVER, to fawn and flatter, 
GLAZE, a Window. 


GLAZIER, one that creeps in at Caſe» 
ments, or unrips Glaſs - Windows to filch and 


Neal, 


Glaziers. : 
GLIB, ſmooth, without a Rub, 


GLIM, a Dark-Lanthorn uſed in robb ing 
Houles ; alſo to burn in the Hand, as if the 
Cull was Glimmed, bell gang to the Nub ; 
5. e. If the Fellow has been burnt in the 


Hand, he'l! be hanged ncw. 


*_ =,,GLIMFENDERS, Andirons. Rum Glim- 


* g . 
fendirs, filver Andirons. 


GLAZIERS, Eyes. The Cove bas ram 


GLIMFLAvHY, angry or in a Paſſion. 


„ 
The Cull is Glimflaſhy, the Fellow is in a Heat, 
GLIM JACK, a Link-boy, 
GLIMMER, Fire. 
GLIMMERE R, ſuch as with ſham 
Licences, pretend to Loſſes by Fire, Cc. 
GLIMSTICK, a Candle-ftick. Rum 
Glimſticks, Silver Caadleſticks. Queer Glim- 


flicts, Braſs, Pewter or Iron Candlefticks. 


GOADS, thoſe that wheedle in Chapmen 
for Horſe - courſers. | 
GOAT, a Letcher, or very laſcivious 
Perſon. . 
GOATISH, letcherous, wanton, Juſtful, 
GOB, the Mouth; alſo a Bit or Morſel; 
hence Gobbets, now in uſe for Bits; Gift e 
the Gob, a wide, open Mouth ; alſo a good 
Songſter, or Singing Maſter. 
GOBBLER, a Turkey-Cock. 
GOING upon the Dub, Breaking a Houſe 
with Picklocks. 
GOLD- Dr 
Sharpers. 
GOLD-Finch, he that has often a Puiſe 
of Gold in his Fob. 
GOLD - Finders, Emptiers of Jacks or 
Houſes of Office. | y 
' GOOD Felle, a Pot Companion or Friend 
of the Bottle. 
GOOSE, or Gooſe-cap, a Fool. A Tay» 
lors Gooſe roafted, a Red-hot ſmoothing Iron, 
to cloſe the ſeams. Hor and heavy lile a 
Taylor's Gooſe, applied to a paſſionate Coxcomb, 
GOREE, Money, but chiefly Gold, 
GRAFTED, made a Cuckold of. 
GRANNAM, Corn. 
GRANNAM Gold, old hoarded Coin, 
GREEN Bag, a Lawyer. 
GREEN - Gown, a throwing of young 
Laſſes on the Graſs, and kiſſing them. 
GREEN Head, a very raw Novice, or un- 
experienced Fellow. 
8 RIC, a Farthing; A merry Grig, a 
merry Fellow. 
GRINDERS, Teeth. 
GROPERS, blind Men. 
GROUND-Szveat, a Grave. - 
To GRUB, to eat, to dine, &c. 
GRUB, Victuals, | 
GRUB-ftreet News, falſe, forg'd News. 
GRUMBLING of the Grizzard, murmur- 
ing, muttering, repining. 
GRUNTER, a ſucking Pig. 
GRUNTING- Cheat, a Pig. 
GRUNTING- Peck, Pork. 
GULL, a Cheat. 
GULLED, cheated, rooked, ſharped. | 
GULL-Grepers, a By-ftander that lend“ 
Money to the Gameſters. 
GUN, as He's in the Gun ; he's in Lique! 
A GUN, a Lie. 
GUNDIGUTS, a fat, purſy Fellow, 
GUN-Perzwder, an old Woman. 
SUT -ſeundered, exceeding hungry. 
GUTLING, eating much. 


» Sweetners, Cheats, 


GUTS, a very fat s Perſon. 
| nen 
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GY 
 CUTTER-Lane, the Throat. | 
GUTTING an Houſe, rifling it, clearing 


it. ; 
GUTTING an Oyſter, eating it. 
GUZZLE, Drink. a 
GUZZLING, drinking much. 
GYBE or JYBE, any Writing or Paſs 


ſcaled, 

GYBING, jeering or jerking. 

GYPSIES. They endeavour to perſuade 
the Ignorant, that they derive their Origin 
from the Egyptians, a People heretofore very 
famous for Aflronomy, Natural Magich, the 
art of Divination, &c. and therefore are great 
Pretenders to Fortune · telling. To colour 
their Impoſtures, they artificially diſcolour 
their Faces, and rove up and down the Coun- 
try in a Tatterdemalion Habit, deluding the 
ignorant Vulgar, and often ſtealiog from them 
what is not too hot for their Fingers, or too 
heavy to carry off. 

It is the Cuſtom of theſe Wretches to ſwear 
all that are admitted into their Fraternity, by 
a Form and Articles annexed to it, admini- 
fired by the Principal Maunder or Roguifh 
Strowler, and which they generally obſerve 
inviolably. The Manner of admitting a new 
Member, together with the ſaid Oath and 
Articles, are as follows, 

The Name of the Perſon is firſt demanded, 
and a Nick-name is then given him in its 
ſtead, by which he is ever after called, and in 
Time, his other Name is quite forgotren. 
Then ſtanding up in the Middle of the Fra- 
ternity, and direQting his Face to the Dimber- 
Damber, or Prince of the Gang, he ſwears 
in this Manner, as is dictated to him by one 
of the moſt experienced, 

« I Crank-Cuffin, do ſwear to be a true 
c Brother, and will, in all Things, obey the 
« Commands cf the great Tawny Prince, 
« and keep his Counſel, and not divulge the 
« Secrets of my Brethren. 

« I will never leave nor forſake this Com- 
© pany, but obſerve and keep all the Times 
« of Appointments, either by Day or by 
« Night, in any Place whatſoever. 

« I will not teach any one to cant; nor 
« will I diſcloſe ought of our Myſteries to 


J will take my Prince's Part againſt all 
te that ſhall oppoſe him, or any of us, ac- 
« cording to the utmoſt of my Ability; nor 
« vill I ſuffer him, or any belonging to us, 
de to be abuſed by any ſtrange, Abrams, Ruf- 
ce flers, Hookers, Palliards, Swadlers, Iriſh- 
« Toyls, Swig-men, Whip-Facks, Fark-men, 
© Bawdy- Baſkets, Dommerars, Clipperdogeons, 
& Patricces or Curtals, but will defend him or 


2 WY 
23> 
40 ſtiffy, and will bring her Duds, Margery. 
% Praters, Goblet, Grunting-cheats, or 
% Tibs of the Buttery, or any Thing elſe I 
|< can come at, as Winnings for her Wap- 
cc in 3 , 

he Canters have, it ſeems a Tradition, 
that from the three firſt Articles of this Oath, 
the firſt Founders of a certain boaſtful; wor- 
ſhipful Fraternity, who. pretend to derive there 
Origin from the earlieſt Times, borrowed of 
them, both the Hint and Form of their Eſta- 
bliſhment, And that their pretended Deriva« 
tion from the firſt Adam, is a Forgery, it 
being only from the firſt Adam-Tiler, See 
ADAM-TILER. 

At the Admiſſion of a new Brother, a ge- 
neral Stock is raiſed for Booze, or Drink, to 
make themſelves merry on the Occaſion. 
As for Peckage, or Eatables, they can pro- 
cure it without Money; for while ſome are 
ſent to break the Ruffmans, or Woods and 
Buſhes, for Firing, others are detached to 
filch Geeſe, Chickens, Hens, Ducks or 
Mallards, and Pigs. Their Morts are their 
Butchers, who preſently make bloody Work: 
with what living Things are brought them, 
and having made Holes in the Ground, un- 
der ſome remote Hedge in an obſcure Place, 
they make a Fire, and broil or boil their Food, 
and when tis enough, fall to work, Tooth 
ard Nail, and having eaten more like Beaſts 
than Men, they drink more like Swine thag 
human Creatures, entertaining one another 
all the Time with Songs in the Canting 
Dialect. 

As they live, ſo they lie together promiſ- 
cuouſly, and know not how to claim a Pro- 
perty cither in their Goods or Children, and 
this general Intereſt ties them more firmly 
together, than if all their Rags were twiſled 
into Ropes to bind them indiſſolubly from a 
Separation; which deteſtable Union is farther 
conſolidated by the above Oath. 

They ſtroll up and down all Summer time 
in Droves, and dextrouſly pick Pockets, 
while they are telling of Fortunes ; and the 


| Money, Rings, Silver-Thimbles, &c. which 


they get, are inſtantly conveyed from one 
Hand to another, till the remoteſt Perſon of 
the Gang, who is not ſuſpected, becauſe they 
come not near the Perſon robbed, gets Poſ- 
ſeflion of it, ſo that in the ſtricteſt Search, it 
is almoſt impoſſible to recover it, while the 
Wretches with Imprecations, Oaths and 
Proteſtations, diſclaim the Thievery. That 
by which they are ſaid to get the moſt Money, 
is, when young Gentlewomen of good Fami- 
lies and Reputation have happened to be with 
Child before Marriage, a round Sum is often 


& them as much as I can againſt all _] beſtowed among the Gyp/ics, for ſome one 


& Outlyers whatever, 

« vill not conceal ought I win out of 
« Libkins, or from the Ruffmans; but will 
« preſerve it for the Uſe of the Company. 


Mort, to take the Child; and as that is nevec 
heard of more by the true Mother and Family, 
ſo the Diſgrace is kept concealed from the 
World, and if the Child lives, it neter 


66 Laſtly, I will cleaye to my Doxy Wap 


knows its Parents, | — 
H ABER. 
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ABERDASHER of Nouns and Pro- 


nouns, a Schoolmaſter ot Uſher. 

HACK, and Huey to cut in pieces, 

HACKS or Hackreys, Hirelings, 

HACKUM, a fighting Fellow. 

- HADDUMS, The Shark bas been at Had- 
dums; He is clapt or poxed. 

HALFBORD, Six-pence. 

HALF a Hog, Six-pence. 

HALF an Ounce, Half a Crown, . 

HALF Seas over, almoſt drunk. 

HAMsS, Brceches. 

HAMLET, a High- Conſtable. 

HANDY- Blows, Fifty-cuffs. 

HANG it up, ſpeaking of the Reckoning 
at a Bewſing Ken, ſcore it up. 

HANK, He has a Hank upon him ; He has 
an Advantage, or will make him do what he 
pleaſes, ; | 

HANE TELO, a filly Fellow, a meer 
Cod's Head: 

H ANS-en-kelder, Jack in the Box, Child 
in the Womb. 

HARE; As he bas ſwallowed a Hare, he 
is very drunk. 

HARK ING, whiſpering on one Side to 
borrow Money. 

HARMAN, a Conſtable. 

HAR MANS, the Stocks, 

HARMANBECK, a Beadle. 

HARRIDAN, one that is half a Whore, 
Half a Bawd, alſo notorious Shrew, or noiſy 
old Woman. | 

HARTFORDSHIRE Kindneſs, drinking 
to the ſame Man again, 


HATCHET Faced, hard favoured, 


homely. 

HATCHES, as, Under the Hatches, in 
Trouble or Priſon. 

To HAZ LE Geld, to beat any one with a 
Hazle Stick or Plant. 

HEAD Cully of the Paſs, or Paſſage- Bank, 
the Top Tilter of that Gang, throughout 
the whole Army, who demands and receives 
Contribution from all the Paſs-Banks in the 
Camp. 

HREARING-Cþeats, Ears. 


HEARTS- Zaſe, a Twenty-ſhilling Piece. - 


BEATHEN Pbiloſopber, a ſorry poor tat- 
tered Fellow, whoſe Breech may be feen 
through his Pocket-holes, 

To HEAVE, to rob. * 

HEAVE a Cough, to robe a Houſe. 

HEAVER, the Breaft, 

HECTOR, a 
Coward. 

To HEDGE, to ſecure a deſperate Bet, 
Mager or Debt. By Hedge or by Stile, By 

Hook or by Crook, 
HEDGE-Bird, a ſcoundrel or ſorry Fellow, 
HEDGE- Creeper, a Robber of Hedges, 


G * 


vapouring, ſwaggering 


H 1 


- f --HEDGE-Prieft, a forry hackney Un- 
derling, a Vagabond. 


See Patrico, 
, HEDGE-Tavern or Alebouſe, a jilting, 
ſharping Tavern, or blind Alehouſe. 
HELL, the Place where the Taylors lay 
up their Cabbage, or Remnants. 
HELL-born-babe, a lewd, graceleſs, noto- 
rious Vouth. | 
HELL- Cat, a very lewd Woman. 
HELL- Driver, à Coachman. 
HELL-Hound, a profiigate, lewd Fellow. 
HEMPEN Video, one whoſe Huſband 
was hanged. | 
HEN-peciz-Frigot, whoſe Commander and 
Officers are abſolutely ſwayed by their 
Wives. 
HENPECT Huſband, whoſe Wife wears 
the Breeches. 
HICK, any Perſon from whom a Booty is 


| taken, a filly country Fellow; a Booby. 


HIGH Flyers, impudent, forward, looſe, 

light Women, alſo bold Adventures, 
HIGHTJ]JINKS, a Player at Dice who drinks, 
HIGH-PADS, H:ghway-men or Bully. Ruf. 
fins, an Order of Villains, and the boideft of 
all others. Before they commence, they fur- 
niſh themſelves, with good Horſes, Swords, 
Piſtols, &c. and ſometimes fingly, but moſtly 
in Company, commit their execrable Rob- 
beries. They have a Vizor-Maſk, and two 
or three Perukes of different Colours and 
Make, the better to conceal themſelves. 
When they meet a Prize upon the Road, they 
have a Watch Word, among them, which is 
no ſooner pronounced, but every one falls on, 
It is uſually the Rule among them, that the 
ſtrongeſt and boldeſk ſeize firſt ; the weaker 
generally bid and, and fall in afterwards as 
Occaſion requires. The Inſtructions given 
them, are, to catch the Bridle in the Left- 
Hand, and to have the Sword or Piſtol in the 
Right, and, if Oppoſition be made, or they 
are likely to be overpowered, to kill as faft a 
they can, and then, either with Booty or 
without, to make off with all Expedition; 
and if they are purſued by Hue or Cry, to con- 
ceal themſelves in ſome By-place, and let it 
paſs by them. 

HIGH- Shoon, or Clouted Sboon, a Country 
Clown. 

A HIGHTE-TITY, a Romp or rude 

Gi." 

| - HIGH Tide, when the Pocket is full of 
Money. 

HOB, a plain Country Fellow or Clown, 

HOBINAL, the ſame. 

HOBBY, as Sir Poſbu mus Hobby, one that 
draws on his Breeches with a Shocing-horr; 
a Fellow that is nice and whimfical in the Sci 
of his Cloaths. 

HOB. Nail, 
Clown. 85 

HOCUS, diſguiſed in Liquor; drunk. 

HODGE, a Country Clown, alſo Roger. 


| 


a High-Shoon or County 


| HQDGE-podge ; See Heotch-Potch. 


HOG 
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Country 
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Roger, 


HOG 


Ho 


HOG, a Shilling; V Darkman Budge, 


will you Fence your Hog at the next Boozing 
© Ken? you Houſe- Creeper, will you ſpend your 


Shilling at the next Ale-houſe. | 
HOG- Grubber, a cloſe fiſted, narrow ſoul'd, 
ſneaking Fellow. | 
. HOLD his Noſe to the Grind-ſtone, to keep 
him under, or tie him Neck and Heels into 


the Bargain. 


HOLIDAV-Boroler, a very bad Bowler, 
Blind Man's Holiday, when it is Night. 
- HONE Y- Moon, the firſt Month of Mar- 


riage. 
HOOD-wink'd, blind - folded or bluffed. 
To HOOF it, or beat it on the Hoof, to 
walk on Foot. 
HOOKERS. See Anglers. | 
HOOKT, over-reached, ſnapt, trickt. 
HOP- Merchant, a Dancing-Maiter, 
HORN mad, ſtark ftaring mad becauſe 
cucko'ded, 
It revives the COCKLES of my Heart, ſaid 
of agreeable News, or a Cup of Comfort, 
Wine or Cordial Water. 
In HUCKSTER'S Hands, at a deſperate 
Paſs, or Condition, or in a fair Way to be 
Joſt 


HUED, ſeverely laſl'd or flogg'd, The 
Cove was Hued in the Noſkin, The Rogue 
was ſeverely laſht in Bridewell. 

AH, a bullying Fellow. | 
HULVER- head, a filly fooliſh Fellow. 
HUM-Box, a Pulpit, - 

HUM-Cap, old, mellow, and very ftrong 
Beer. 

HUM-Drums, or Hums, a Society of Gen- 
tlemen, who meet near the Charter-Houſe, or 
at the King*s Head in St. John's Street, Leſs 
of Myſtery, and more cf Pleaſantry than 
the Free Maſons, 

HUMMING Liguer, double Ale, Stout, 
Pharaoh. 

HUMMER, a great Lye, a Rapper. 

HUMMUMS, a Bagnio. 

HUMPTEY-Daunptey, Ale boiled with 
Brandy. | 

HUMS, Perſons at Church; as, There 7s 
a great Number of Hums in the Autcm ; i. e. 
There is a great Congregation, 

HUNTING, decoying, or drawing others 
into Play, 

HUSH'D, murdered, &c, 

HUSH Money, Money given to huſb up, 
or conceal a Robbery or Theft, or to take off 


an Evidence from appearing againſt a Crimi. 


nal, Se. 
HUSEK Y-Lour, a Jobe, or Guinea. 


1 


ACE, a Farthing; He end not tip me 
a Fack, Not a Farthing would he give me. 
JACK-ADAMS's Pariſh, Clertenxuell. 
JaCK-KETCH, the Hangman, once of 
that Name, but now all his Succeſſors. 


JACK #n a Box, a Sharper, a Cheat, 

ACK MEN, See Farkmen, 

(ACK. per, a Dwarf, or very little Fel- 
low, 2 Hop on my-thumb. 9 
JACK ar a Pinch, a poor Hackney Parſon, 

ACOBITES, Sham or Collar Shirts, 

AGUE, a Ditch. 

ANIZARIES, the Mob, ſometimes fo 
called, and Bailiffs, Serjeants-Followers, Yeo- 
men, Setters, and any lewd Gang depending 
| upon others, | : 

ARR E, a Seal. 

ARK E- MEN, thoſe who make coun- 
terfeit Licences and Paſſes, and are well paid 
by the other Beggars for their Pains, 

3 Fleece, a Citizen cheated of his 
Gold, | 


AYL-Birds, Priſoners. | 
EM, a Gold Ring; Rum-Fem, a Dia- 
mond one. 
n an Inſtrument to lift up a Grate, 
and whip any Thing out of a Shop- window. 

JET, a Lawyer. 

Autem JET, a Parſon, 

JEW, any over-reaching Dealer, or hard, 
ſharp Fellow, He treated me like a Few; 
He uſed me very barbarouſly. | 

JEWS, Brokers behind St. C/ement's Church 
in London, ſo called by (their Brethren) the 
Taylors, 

JIG, a Trick ; a pleaſant Fig, a witty arch 
Trick. 

JILT, a tricking Woman. 

JILTED, abuſed by ſuch a one; alſo de- 
ceived or defeated in one's Expectation, eſ- 
pecially in Amours. 

JINGLE Boxes, Leathern Jacks tipt and 
hung with Silver Bells, formerly in uſe among 
Fuddle-caps. 

JINGLERS, Horſe- Courſers frequenting 
Country Fairs. 


LL Fortune, a Nine-pence. 

IMPOST-Taker, one that ſtands by, and 
lends Money to the Gameſter at a very high 
Intereſt or Premium. 

INCHING-I1n, Encroaching upon. 

INLAYED, Vell inlayed, at Eaſe in his 
Fortune, or full of Money. 

JOBE, a Guinea, twenty Shillings, or a 
Piece, Half a Jobe, half a Guinea. 

OCK or Feckum clay, to copulate with 

a Woman. | 

JOCKUE Gage, a Chamberpot, Tip me 
the Jectum Gage, Give or hand me the 


Chamberpot. 

JORDAIN, a great Blow or Staff; alſo 
a Chamberpot. [I tip bim a Jordain, if I 
tranſnear; I will give him a Biow with my 
Staff, if 1 get up to him. 

JOSEPH, a Cloak or Coat. A Rum Jo- 
ſeph, a good Cloak or Coat. A Queer Jo- 
ſepb, a coarſe ordinary Cloak or Coat; alſo 


an old or tatter'd one, 
| | IRISH 


INGLE Brains, a Maggot-pated Fellow. 


Looking Glaſs. Rum Jockum Gage, a Silver 


KI 


TRISH-Toyles, Rogues, Cc. carrying Pios, | 


Points, Laces, and ſuch like Wares about, 
and, under Pretence of ſelling them, commit 
Thefts and Robberies. 

IRON- Double, a Priſon, 

ITCH-Land, Scotland. 

JUKRUM, a Licence. R 

JUMBLE-Gut-Lane, any very bad or 
rough Road. 


JUSTICE, Tu 4. Tuflce, Child ; 1 will 
, 


peach, or rather impeach, or diſcover the 
whole Gang, and ſo ſave my own Bacon. 


K 


ATE, a Pick-lock. "Tis Rum Rate; 


She is a clever Pick-lock. 


to and from the Ships, ſo called in Deriſicn. 
KEEPING Cully, one that maintains a Miſ- 
treſs, and parts with his Money very gene- 
rouſly to her. 
KEFFAL, a Horſe. 


KELTER, as, Out of Kiter, Out of 


Sorts. 

KEN, a Houſe, A bob Ken, or a Bro- 
man- ken, a geod or well furniſhed Houſe ; alſo 
a Houſe that barbours Rogues and Thieves. 
Biting the Ken, robbing the Houſe, "tis a bob 
Ken, Bruſh upon the Sneak, i. e. Tis a good 
Houſe, go in and tread ſoftly, We have bit 
tbe Ken, The Houſe is robb'd, or the Buſineſs 
is done. | 

KEN Miller, a Houſe-breaker, who uſually, 
by getting into an empty Houſe, finds Means 
to enter into the Gutters of Houſes inhabited, 
and ſo in at the Windows, ec. 

KICK, Six-pence ; Tevo, Three, Four, &c. 
and a Kick Two, Three, Four, Cc. Shil- 
lings and Six-pence. 

KICK'D, gone, fled, departed ; as, The 
Rum Cull kick'd away, i. e. The Rogue made 
his Eſcape. 

KICKS, Breeches. Tip us your Kicks, 
aue l have them as well as your Lour ; Pull off 
your Breeches, for we muſt have them as 
well as your Money, 

KID, a Child. 

KIDLAYS, an Order of Rogues, who, 
meeting a Youth with a Bundle or Parcel of 
Goods, wheedle him by fair Words, and 
whipping Six-pence into his Hand, to ſtep on 
a ſhort and ſham Errand, in the mean Time 
run away with the Goods. 

KIDNAPPER, one that decoys or ſpirits 
(as it is commonly called) Children away, and 
ic)ls them for the Plantations. 

KILKENNY, an old forry Frize Coat. 

KILL- Devil, Rum. 

To KIMBAW, to trick, ſharp, or cheat; 
allo to beat ſeverely, or to bully. Let's K:m- 
baw the Cuil, Let's beat that Fellow, and 
— his Money (by huffing and bullying) from 

m. 


5 


KEEL- Bullies, Lightermen that carry Coals 


LA 
KIN, 'a Thief : He's one of the Kin, les 
bim pike ; ſaid of a Brother Rogue whom one 
of the Gang knows to be a Villain, tho* not 
one of their own Crew. R 
KINCHIN, alittle Child. 5 
KINCHIN Coves, little Children whoſe 
Parents are dead, having been Beggars; as 
alſo young Lads running from their Maſters, 
who are firſt taught Canting, then Thiev- 


ing. 

KINCHIN Cove, a little Man. | 
- KINCHIN Morts, Girls of a Year or two 
old, whom the Morts (their — carry 
at their Backs in S/ates (Sheets) and if they 
have no Childten of their own,. they borrow 
or ſteal them from others. 

KING of the Gypfies, the Captain, Chief, 
or Ringleader of the Gang, the Maſter of 
Miſrule, otherwiſe called Uprightman, Vide 
Gypſies. 

KING's Head Inn, or the Chequer Inn in 
Newgate-ſtreet, the Priſon of Newgate. 

KING“ Pictures, Money. 

KIT, a Dancing Maſter. 

A KNACE Sbop, a Toy-ſhop, freighted 
with pretty Devices to pick Pockets, 

KNAVE is Grain, one of the Firſt Rate. 

KNIGHT of tbe Blade, a Hector or Bully. 

KNIGHT of the Pe, a mercenary com- 
mon Swearer, a Proſtitute to every Cauſe, 
an Iriſh Evidence. 

KNIGHT of the Read, the chief High- 
way man, beſt mounted and armed, the ſtouteſt 
Fellow among them. 

KNOB, the Head or Skull. 

KNOCK Doron, very ftrong Ale or Beer, 

To KNOCK , to give over Thieving, 

KNOT, a Crew or Gang of Villains, 


L 


| AC'D Murten, a Woman. at 
LACING, beating, drubbing ; T. 
Lace your Coat, Sirrab ! I will beat you ſound- 
ly ! 
LADY, a very crooked, deformed and ill- 


ſhapen Woman. 


LADY-b6irds, light, or lewd Women. 

LAG, Water; alſo laſt. 

LAG a-dudds, a Buck of Clothes ; as, 
Well cloy the Lag of Dudds : Come, let us 
ſteal that Buck of Clothes. 

70 LAMBASTE, to beat ſoundly. 

LAMB- Pye, beating or drubbing. 

LAMB-84in-Men, the Judges of the ſe- 
yeral Courts, 

LAND- Lopers, or Land. lubbers, Vagabonds 
that beg and ſteal about the Country. 


LAND Pyrates, Highwaymen or any other 


Robbers. 

LAND, as, Hero lies the Land? How 
ſtands the Reckoning? Who has any Land in 
Appleby ? A Queſtion aſk'd the Man, at 
whole Door the Glaſs ſtands long. 


LAN- 


2 


r FF oMBoD 
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FF 


Company with but Two- 


- 
„ % 
F 


LANSPRESADO, He that comes into | 


ce in his Pocket. 
LANTERN-zjaw'd, a very lean, thin 
faced Fellow. 


A Dart LANTHORN, the Servant or | 


Agent that receives the Bribe (at Court.) 
LAP, Pottage, Butter-milk, or Whey. 
LARE-Over, ſaid when the true Name 

of the Things muſt (in Decency) be concealed, 
LATCH, let in, 

LAY, an Enterprize, or Attempt: To be 
el of the Lay, To be tir'd in waiting for an 

Opportunity to effe& their Purpoſes, Alſo 

an Hazard or Chance; as, He ſtands a queer 

Lay ; He ftands an odd Chance, or is in great 

ger. | 
LAY'D Up in Lavender, pawn'd or dipt 
for preſent Money. 
EATHER. Head, a thick-ſkull'd, 
heavy-headed Fellow. 
LEATHERN Convenience, (by the Qua- 


| kers) a Coach. 


LET's take an Ark and Winns, Let's hire 
a Skuller, * 
LET's a Bruſh, or Let's lope, Let us 
ſcour off, 2 Kats what d can to 
ſecure ourſelves from being apprehended. 
LEVITE, a Prieſt or Parſon. 
To LIB, to tumble or lie together, 
LIBBEN, a private Dwelling- Houſe. 
LIBBEGE, a Bed. 
LIBKIN, a Houſe to lie in ; alſo a Lodg- 


LICKT, as Women's Faces with a Waſh. 

LIFTER, a Crutch. 

LIG, See Lib. 

LIGHT Finger'd, Thieviſh. | 

LIGHT- Mans, the Day or Day-break. 

LIGHT- Frigate, a'Whore 5 alſo a Cruiſer, 

LILLY Vbite, a Chimney- Sweeper. 

LINE of the old Author, a Dram of Brandy, 

LINNEN Armorers, Taylors. 

LITTLE Barbary, Wapping. 

LOAP*D, run away; He hap'd up the 
Dancers; He whipt up the Stairs. 

LOB-Cock, a heavy, dull Fellow. 

In LOB*'s Pound, laid by the Heels, or 
clap'd up in Jail. 

LOBSTER, a red Coat Soldier. 

LOCK, as, He flood a queer Lock; i. e. 
He ſtood an indifferent Chance, &c. 

LOCK all faſt, one that buys and conceals 
ſtolen Goods. 

The LOCK, the Warehouſe whither the 
Thieves carry ſtolen Goods. Alſo an Hoſ- 
pital for pocky Folks in Southzwark, &c. 

LOCKRAM YTJaw'd, thin, lean, ſharp- 
viſag'd. 

LOGE, a Watch, 


as, Filed a Cly of a 


Lege, or Scout, Pickt a Pocket of a Watch. 

Biting a Loge, or Scout, the ſame. 
LOLPOOP, a lazy, idle Drone. 
LONG - Meg, a very tall Woman, 
LONG-Shanks, long-legged. 


FLOOKING-C/afs, a Chamber pot, 


1 


M A | 

A LOON, a Lout. A falſe Loon, a true 
Scotch Man ; or Knave of any Nation. 

LOON- Slate, a Thirteen-pence Half. 
penny. | 

LORD, a very crooked deformed, or ill- 
ſhapen Perfon. | 

LOUR, Money, 

LOUSE Land, Scotland, 

LOUSE Trap, a Contb. 

LOW Pad, a Foot-Pad. 

LOW Tide, when there's no Money in 3 
Man's Pocket. 

LUD's Bulwork, Ludgate Priſon. 

LUGGS, Ears. 

LULLABY-Cheat, a Child. 

LUMB, too much. 

LURCHED, beaten at any Game- 


LURRIES, Money, Watches Rings, or 
other Moveables, 1 5 : 


M 


4M ACK AREL, a Baud. 5 
MACKAREL-Back, a very tall, 


lank Perſon. 

MADAM Van, a Whore ; The Cull has 
been wwith Madam Van, The Fellow has en- 
joyed ſuch a one. | 

MADE, ftolen. I made this Knife at @ 
Heat. I ftole it cleverly, -.. 

MAD Tom, alias of Bedlam ; otherwiſe 
called Abram- men. 

MAIDEN-Seffons, when none are hang d. 

MAKE, a Half: penny. | 

1 MARKE, to ſteal; ſeize; to run away 
with. 

MALRKIN TRASH, one in a rueful Dreſs, 
enough to fright one. 

MALMSEVY-NVeſe, a jolly red Noſe. 

MAN 0'th* Town, a lewd Spark, or very 
Debauchee. 
| MANUFACTURE, any Liquor made of 

the Fruits of Engli/þ Growth, as Ale, Beer, 
Cyder, Sc. 

MARGERY Prater, a Hen. 

MARINATED, tranſported into ſome 
Foreign Plantation. | 

MARRIAGE Mui, Childrens Cries. 
 MASONS Mawn'd, a Sham Sore above 
the Elbow; to counterſeit a broken Arm, 
by a Fall from a Scaffold. 

MAUL'D, ſwingingly drunk, or ſoundly 
beat. 

MAUNDERS, Beggars, 

MAUNDING, begging. 

MAUNDRING-Brotb, Scolding. 

MAWDLIN, weepingly drunk. 

MEGGS, Guineas. He fork'd the rum 
CulPs Maggs to the Tune of Fifty; We pickt 
the Gentleman's Pocket of full Fifty Guineas. 

To MELT, to ſpend Money, Vill you 

melt a Borde ? Will you ſpend your Shilling? 
The Cull melted a Couple of Decuſſes upon us; 
The Gentleman ſpent ten Shillings upon us. 


| MILCH-Aze, a Term us'd by Gaolers, 


whea 


MO 


when their Priſoners will bleed freely to have 
ſome Favour, or to be at large. 

To MILL, to fteal, rob, or kill, MI 
the Gig with a Dud, open the Door with a 
Pick-lock, or falſe Key, 

Jo MILL a Bleating Cheat, to kill a Sheep. 

MILL-Clapper, a Woman's Tongue. 

To MILL a Crackmans, to break a Hedge. 

To MILL à Grunter, to kill a Pig. 

To MILL a Ken, to rob a Houſe ; Mil- 
ling the Gig with a Betty, Breaking open the 
Door with an Iron Crow. 

MILL- Xen, a Houſe- Breaker. 

MILL the Glaze, break open the Window, 

MILL them, kill them. 

MILLER, a Killer or Murderer. 

MINT, Gold. 

MISH, Shirt, Smock, or Sheet. 

MISH-Topver, a Coat or Petticoat. 

MISS, a Whore of Quality, 

MOABITES, 'Serjeants, Bailiffs and their 
Crew. 

MOB, or MAB, a Wench or Harlot. 

MONGREL, a Hanger on among the 
Cheats. a Spunger. 

MOON Curſer, a Link boy,” or one that, 
under Colour of lighting Men (eſpecially they 
who get in Drink, or have the Fields, or any 
uninhabited or By-place, to go over) robs or 
leads them to a Gang of Rogues that will 
do it for him. 

MOON - Mer, Gypſies. 

MOPSIE; a Dowdy, or homely Wo- 
man. 

MOP'D, maz'd. . 

MOPUS, a Half penny or Farthing. 

' MORGLAG, a Watchman's brown Bill; 
as Glaives, are Bills or Swords, 

To. MORRIS, to hang dangling in the 
Air, to be executed, 

MORTS, Yeomens Daughters; alſo a 
Wife,, Woman, or Wench. 

MOTHER, a Bawd. 

MOTHER Midnight, a Midwife, (often 
a Bawd.) 

MOUCHETS, Patches for Ladies Faces. 

MOVEABLES, Kings, Watches, Swords, 
and ſuch Toys of Value. 

MOUSE- Trap, as, The Parſons Mouſe- 
Trap, Marriage. 

MOUTH, a noiſy Fellow. 
eockt, gaping and ſtaring at every Thing they 
ſee 


MOWER, a Cow. 

MOW Heater, a Drover. 

MUCK, Money, Wealth. 

MUFF, a Woman's Secrets, To the well 
evearing of your Muff, Mert; To the happy 
Conſummation of your Marriage, Madam. 
A Health. | 

MUFFLING Ch-at, a Napkin. 


ging. 
MUM Gbance, one that fits mute, 
MUM OA, the Monument grgfted at 


Mouth half 


| 


| MUM for that, not a Word of the Pud- | 


weak 


M U 
the City Charge, in Memory of the dreadful 
Fire 1666, which conſumed the greateſt Part 
of the City. , 

MUMPERS, genteel Beggars, who will 
not accept of Victuals, but of Money or 
Clothes. The Male Mumper often appears 
with an Apron before him, and a Cap on 
his Head, pretending to be a decayed Tradeſ. 
man, who baving been a long Time fick, 
hath 17 all his remaining Stock, and is ſo 

e cannot work, At other Times he 
appears like a decayed Gentleman, who, eſ- 
pecially fincc the fatal South Sea Scheme, has 
been undone, and reduced to the Neceſſity of 
imploring good People's Charity. 

The Female Mumper will confidently knock 
at the Door of a Houſe, and deſire to ſpeak 
with the Miſtreſs, and after apologizing for 
her Boldneſs, ſhe acquaints her how urgent 
her Neceſſity is: That ſhe has a Huſband 
and two ſmall Children lying at the Point of 
Death: That ſhe was a Gentlewoman born; 
but marrying againſt her Friends Conſent, 
was by them diſowned, and ſo by ker Huſ- 
band's Sickneſs, is reduced to This miſerable 
Condition. Sometimes ſhe appears big with 
Child, and begs Cloaths or Linnen to make 
Clouts of. The Word Mumper is now ge- 
nerally-uſed to denote all Sorts of Beggars. 

MUMPERS Hall, ſeveral Ale-houſes in 
and about this City and Suburbs, in Alleys, 
and By-places, much uſed by them, and re- 
ſorted to in the Evening, where they will be 
very merry, drunk, and frolick ſome. 

MUNNS, the Face; Toute bis Mun:, 
Note his Phiz, or, Mark bis Face well. Pay 
his Muns, i, e, Strike him in the Face, 


| Sc. 


MUSICK. The Watch word among 
to rob, alone, in return to ſome Courteſy 
from ſome Gentlemen among them, 

MUTTON Monger, a Lover of Women; 
alſo a Sheep- ſtealer. 

MUTTON- i long- coats, Women, 4 
Leg of Mutton in a Silk Stocking, a Woman's 
Leg. 

MUZZLE, a Beard (uſually) long and naſty, 

MYRMIDONS, the Conſtable's Atten- 
dants, or thoſe whom he commands (in the 


King's Name) to aid and aſſiſt him: Alſo the 


Watchmen, 


N 


AB, a Hat, Cap, or Head, alſo a Cox- 
comb, Pl! nab ye, I'll have your 

Hat or Cap. Nim tho Nab, ſteal the Hat or 
Cap. Nabbed, apprehended, taken or ar- 


| reſted. 


NAB Cheat, a Hat. 
NAB Girder, a Bridle. 
NAN, a Servant maid. 


NANNY-Houſe, a Bawdy-houſe, 2 
0 


Highway men, to let the Company they were 


vxorio! 
NIC 
Cod's! 
NIC 
NIC 
NIC 
NIC 
man. 
NIC 
NIC 
Woma 
NIC 
NIG 
NIK 
To 
To N 
To Nim 
Nim a 
Crowd, 
NIM 
thecary, 
Pox. 
NIN 
alſo a F. 
NIP, 
To N. 
8s Bun 
NIN 
was wo! 
NIZ) 
NOB 
NOC! 
NOD! 
NOD! 
en the ( 


Coxs 
your 
at or 
ar- 


T4 
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To NAP, by cheating with the Dice to 


ſecure one Chance; alſo a Clap or Pox, and 
a ſhort ſleep, Nap the Wiper, ſteal the Hand- 
kerchief. You have napt it, You are Clapt. 

NAPPER, a Cheat or Thief. 

NAPPER, of Naps, a ſheep-ſtealer, 

NAPPY Al, very ſtrong, heady. 

NASK, or Naſtin, a Priſon or Bridewell. 
The new Naſk, Clerkenwell Bridewell : 7ut- 
tie Naſt, the Bridewell in Tuttle Fields: He 
napt it at the Naſk ; He was laſht at Bride- 
well, 

NATURAL, a Miſtreſs, a Wench. 

NAY Word, a By-word or Proverb, 

NAZIE, Drunken, 

NAZIE Cove, a Drunkard. 

NAZY Mort, a ſhe Drunkard. 

NAZY Nabs, Drunken Coxcombs. 

NECK Stamper, the Pot Boy, at a Tavern 
or Alehouſe. | 

NEEDLE Point, a Sharper. 

3 tiezed, provoked, made un- 
eaſy. 

To NICK it, to win at Dice, to hit the 
Mark. 

NICK UM, a Sharper, alſo a rook ing Ale- 
houſe or Inn - keeper, Vintner, or any Re- 
tailer. 

NICKUM Poop, a Fool, alſo a filly, ſoft, 
vxorious Fellow. 

NICK Ninny, an empty Fellow, a meer 
Cod's Head. 

NIG, the Clippings of Money. 

NIGGING, Clipping. 

NIGGLER, a Clipper. 

NIGGLING, accompanying with a Wo- 
man, 

NIGHT Magiſtrate, a Conſtable, 

NIGHT Walker, a Bellman; alſo a light 
Woman, a Thief, a Rogue, 

NIGIT, gr. an Ideot, 7. e. a Fool, 

NIGMENOG, a very filly Fellow, 

NIK IN, a Natural, or very ſoft Creature. 

To NIM, to fteal. 

To NIM, or wip off or away any Thing ; 
To Nim a Togeman, to ſteal a Cloak. 7 
Nim a Cloak, to cut off the Buttons in a 
Crowd, to whip it off a Man's Shoulders. 

NIM Grmmer, a Doctor, Surgeon, Apo- 
thecary, or any one that cures a Clap or a 
Pox. 

NINNY, a canting, whining Beggar ; 
alſo a Fool. 

. NIP, a Cheat. 

To NIP, to pinch or ſharp any Thing. Nip | 
s Bung, to cut a Purſe, 

| NIWS, the Shears with which Money 
was wont to he clipt. 

NIZY, a Fool or Coxcomb. 

NOB, a Head. 

NOCKY, a filly, dull Fellow, 

NODDLE, the Head. 
NODDY, a Fool, Knawve Neddy, a Game 
on the Cards, 


O A 


NOOZED, or caught in a Nooze, mar« 
ried ; alſo hanged. | 

NOPE. a Blow, a Knock on the Pate; 
as We hit him a Nope on the Coſtard, 

NOSE-Gerz, a Recluſe or Nun. 

NUB, the neck; alſo Coition. 

NUBBING, hanging. To be nubbed, tg 
be hanged. 

NUBBING-Chea:, the Gallows, 

NUBBING-Cove, the Hangman. 

NUBBING-xVn, the Seſſions Houſe. 

NUG, a Word of Love, as my Dear Nug, 
My dear Love, 

NUMMS, a ſham, or Collar-ſhirt, to 
hide the other when dirty, 

NUT Crackers, a Pillory, The Cull Hoke 
thr the Nut-crackers, i, e. The Rogue ſtood 
in the Pillory. | 


O 


AK, a rich Man, of good Subſtance and 
Credit. 

OGLES, Eyes, Rum Ogles, fine, bright, 
clear, piercing Eyes. | 

OLD Dag at it, good or expert. 

OLD Dog at Commen Prayer, a poor Hack- 
ney Parſon that can read but not preach 
well. 

OLD Harry, a Compoſition uſed by Vint« 
ners when they bedevil their Wines. | 
_ OLD- Mr.-Gory, a Piece of Gold, 

OLD Roger, the Devil. 

OLD Toaft, a briſk old Fellow. 
OLIVER's Sul, a Chamber Pot, 

ONE i Ten, a Parſon, 

ONE of my Couſins, a Wench, 
OS-Chives, Bone handled Knives. 
OUT-at Heels, or Elbows, in a declining 


Condition, going down the Wind, 

©YL of Barl:y, ſtrong Drink, 

OX - Houſe, He muft go thro” the Ox- Houſe 
to Bed, ſaid of an old Fellow that marries a 
young Woman, 


P 
AD, the Highway ; alſo a Robber theres 


on. 

PADDINGTON Fair, an Execution of 
Malefactors at Tyburn. 

Il cut your PAINTER. for ye; I'll prevent 
your doing me any Miſchief; The Tar Cant 
when they quarrel one with another. h 
PALLIARDS, thoſe whoſe Fathers were 
Clapperdogeons, or born Beggars, and who 
themſelves follow the ſame Trade, The 
Female Sort of theſe Wretches frequently 
borrow Children, if they have none of their 


own, and planting them about them in Straw, 
draw the greater Pity from the Spectators, 
ſcrewing their Faces to the moving Poſtures, 

* 
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and crying at Pleaſure, and making the Chil- 
dren alſo cry by pinching them, or otherwiſe; 

mean Time her Com rogue, the Male Pal- 

liard, lies begging ig the Fields, with Cleymes, 

or artificial Sores, which he makes by Spere- | 
wort, or Arſenick, which draws them into 

Bliſters. 

PANAM, Bread. 

PANT ER, a Heart, 

PANTLER, a Butler. 

PAPLER, Milk Pottage. | 

PARINGS, the Clippings of Money. 

PATRI-COVES, or Pater Cove, ſtrolling 
Priefts that marry under a Hedge, without 
Goſpel or Common-prayer Book : The Couple 
ſtanding on each Side a dead Beaſt, are bid 
to live together till Death them does part; fo 
ſhaking Hands the Wedding is ended, alſo any 
Miniſter, or Parſon. 

PAUME, See Pain, 

PAW, a Hand, 

PAWN, the ſame as Palu, which ſee. 

PEAK, any kind of Lace. 

PECK, or Peckage, Meat, Rum Peck, 
good eating. | 

PECULIAR, a Miſtreſs; alſo particular, 

rivate, proper. 
2 PEB, Baſket. 

PEEPERS, a Looking-glaſs. Track te 
Dancers and Pike with the Peeters; Whip up 
the Stairs, and trip off with the Looking- 

!aſſes, | 

PEEPERS, Eyes. 

PE ERV, fearful, ſhy, ſly. The CulPs Prery ; 
The Rogue's afraid to venture, There's a 
Peery, *tis ſnitch, there are a great many 
People, there's no good to be done. | 

PEETER, a Portmanteau, or Cloak -bag. 
Bite the Peeter, to whip off the Cloak - bag. 

PEG Trantums, as Gone to Peg-Trantums, 
dead. 8 

PEL TING Village, blind, cbſcure, 

PENNANCE Board, a Pillory. 

PENTHOUSE Nab, a very broad btim- 
med Hat. 

PEPPERED of, ſoundly clapt or poxt. 

PERIWINEKLE, a Peruke, or Perriwig. 

PETER Lay, Rogues who follow petty 
Thefts ; ſuch as cutting Portmanteau's, &c, 
from behind Coaches, breaking Shop Glaſ- 
ſes, Sc. 

PETER Lug, Who it Peter Lug? who 
let's the Glaſs ſtand at his Door. | 

PETTICOAT Penſioner, a Gallant main- 
tained for ſecret Service. 

PHARAOQH, very ſtrong Malt Drink. 

PHENIX Men. Sce Firedrales. 

PHILISTINES, Serjeants, Bailiffs ard 


their Crew. Alſo Drunkards, I fell among the | 


Philiflines. 
Fellows, 
PICKING, little ftealing, pilfering, petty 
Larceny. | 
PICKAROON, a very ſhabby pcor 
Fellow. 


I chopt upon a Knot of drunken 


PR 
Pickle, Poxt. Rods in Pickle, or Revenge in 


Lavender, | 

PIG, fix-pence. The Cul tipt me a Pig, 
The Man gave me Six-pence, 

PIG. Widgeon, a filly Fellow, 

To PIKE, to run away, flee, quit or leave 
the Place; alſo to die, Pike on the Been, run 
away as fas as you can. Piked off, run 
away, fled, broke; alſo dead. To paſs the 
Ptkes, to be out of Danger. T bere"sa Cull knows 
us; If eve dont pile, he'll bone us, that Fellow 
ſees us; if we dont ſcour off, he'll apprehend 
us, Then we'll pike, tis all Bozuman 3 we'll 
be gone, all is well, the Coaſt is clear. 

PIMP MV biſtin, a top Trader in pimping. 

To PINCH, to fteal or convey lily any 
Thing away. To pinch on the Parſon's Side ; 
to. ſharp him of his Tithes. Ar a Pinch, 
upon a Puſh or Exigence, 

PINK'D, 19 with a Sword in a re- 
encounter or Duel, He pink*d his Dabblet, he 
run him through. 

PIT, the Hole under the Gallows, into 
w hich thoſe that pay not the Fee, {viz. 6 5, 
8 d.) are caſt and buried, 

PIT a Pat, or Pinile de Paniledy, ſadly 
ſcared, grievouſly frighted. 

PLANT, to lay, place or hide. Plan: 
your Whigs and flow them, Be wary what 
you ſay or let lip, | 

PLAISTER of bot Guts, one warm Belly 
clapt to another, 

PLATE Fleet comes in, when the Money 
comes to Hand. 

PLATTER Faced Fade, a very broad or- 
dinary faced Woman. 

PLAY it of, to play Booty; alſo to throw 
away, at Gaming, ſo much and no more. 
| He plays it off, he cheats. ] 

PLUCK rhe Ribbon, Ring the Bell at the 
Tavern, 

PLUMP in the Pocket, fluſh of Money, 

PLYER, a Crutch, alſo a Trader. 

POKER, a Sword. 

POLT on the Pate, a good Rap there. 

POPS, Piſtols ; To pop, to fire a Piſtol, Cc. 

POR KER, a Sword, 

POST, as From Pillar to Pe, from Con- 
table to Conſtable. 

POT Valiant, Drunk, 

POULAIN, a Bubo. 


at Kingſland near London. 

POISONED, big with Child, 

POISON Pate, red Haired, 

PRANCER, a Horſe. 

PRANCER's Nab, a Horſe's Head, uſed 
in a ſham Seal to ſuch a Paſs, 

PRATTS, the Thighs or Buttoclks ; alſe 
a Tinder-box, or Touch- box. 

PRATING Cheat, a Tongue. 

PRATE Roaſt, a talking Boy. 

PREY, Money. | 

PRICKEAR'D Fellow, a Crop whoſe Bars 


PICKLED, very arch or waggiſlh, In 


are longer than his Hair, 
| PRICK Lozſe, a Taylor, PRIEST 


POWDERING Tubs, the pocky Hoſpital 


loſpital 


d, uſed 


$3 alſe 


fe Bars 
LIEST 
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PRIEST Linked, married. | 

PRIG, ,a Thief, a Cheat; alſo a nice, 
beaviſh, filly Fellow, is called a meer Prig, 

PRIGGERS, Thieves. 

PRIGGING, lying with a Woman, 

PRIGSTAR, a Rival in Love. 

PRIGGISH, Thieviſh. 

PRIG Napper, a Horſe-ſtealer, alſo a 
Thief-Taker. 

PRIGGERS of the Cabſers, Poultry-ſteal- 


ers. 

PRIGGERS F Prancers, Horſe- ſtealers, 
who carry a Bridle in their Pockets, and a 
ſmall pad Saddle in their Breeches, 

PRINCE Prig, a King of the Gypſies ; 
alſo Top- Thief, or Receiver General. 

PRINCOCK, a pert, forward Fellow. 

PRINKING, nicely drefling. Prinked up, 
ſet upon the Cupboard's head, in their beſt 
Clothes, or in State. Stiff-ſtarched. 

Mifireſs PRINCUM - Prancum, ſuch a ſtiff, 
over-nice, preciſe Madam. 

PROG, Meat. Rum Prog, nice eating. 
The Cull tipt us rum Prog, the Gentleman 
treated us very high. 

PROPERTY, a meer Tool or Implement, 
to ſerve a Turn; a Cat's Foot. 

To PUMMEL, to beat, I pumme lled bis 
Sides for him, I beat him ſoundly. 

To PUMP, to wheedle Secrets out of any 
one. 

PUNCH Houſes, Bawdy-houſes. 
PUNK, alittle Whore. 

PUPIL Mongers, Tutors at the Univerſi - 
ties, 

PURE, a Miſtreſs. 

PUREST Pure, a Top Miſtreſs or fine 
Woman. L 

PURI. Roya/, Canary with a Daſh of 
Wormwodd. 

PUSHING Scboo!, a Fencing School; alſo 
a Bawdy-houſe, 

PUT, A Country Put, a filly, ſhallow-pated 
Fellow, Put to it, beſet. 
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O wins Cheat, a Duck. 
UAIL Pipe, a Woman's Tongue. 
QUAKING Cheat, a Calf or Sheep. 
UARREL Picker, a Glazier, 
UARRON, a Body, | 
UEAN, a Whore or Slut. A dirty Quean, 
a Puzzle or Slut. 

QUEERE, or Quire. baſe, rogviſh, naught, 
How queerely the Cull Trouts ? how roguilhly 
the Fellow looks. 

QUEERE Birds, ſuch as þaving got looſe, 
return to their old Trade of roguing and 
thieving. 

QUEERE Bluffer, a ſneaking ſharping 
Cut throat Ale-houſe Man or Inn-keeper, 

QUEERE -Bung, an empty Purſe. 


R A 


| QUEERE-C!ovr, a ſorry old Handkerchief, 


not worth nimming. 

UEERE-Cole, clipt, counterfeit Money, 
1471 Cele- maler, a falſe Coiner, 
QUEERE Cole Fencer, a Receiver and 

Putter off of falſe Money, 

QUEERE-Cwve, a Rogue. 

X arenas ws a Juſtice of Peace; alſo. 
a Churl. 

QUEERE-Crt/, a Fop or Fool, a Cod's 
head; alſo a ſhabby poor Fellow. is 

4 Degen, an Iron, Steel or Braſs 
hilted Sword. | 

QUEERE-Dtver, a bungling Pick - pocket. 

QUEERE-Dexy, a jilting Jade, a ſorry 
ſhabby Wench, 

QUEERE - Draw:rs, Yarn, or coarſe 
Worſted, ordinary or old Stockings. 

QUEERE-Duke, a poor decayed Gentle- 
man, alſo a lean, thin, half-ſtarved Fellow. 
QUEERE Fur, a bungling Cheat or Trick; 
alſo Game or Merriment, 

QUEERE- Ker, an ill Houſe, a Priſon or 
a Place of Correction. 

QUEERE-Xicks, coarſe ordinary or old 
tattered Breeches. 

UEERE-Mert, a dirty Drab, a jiltin 
Wb, a pocky Jade. : 1 

QUEERE-Nab, a Felt, Carolina Cloth or 
ordinary Hat. 

QUEERE- Pecpers, old-faſhioned, ordinary 
or common Looking-glaſſes, 

QUEERE:- Prancer, a ſoundered Jade, an 
ordinary low-prized Horſe : Alſo a cowardly 
or faint hearted Horſe- ſtealer. 

QUEERE-Topping, ſorry Head - dreſſes. 

70 QUIBBLE, to trifle or pun. 

Sir QUIBBLE+»NQueere, a trifling, filly, 
ſhatter-brained Fellow, a meer Wittol or 
Punſter, likewiſe a Whiffler. 

QUIDDS, Caſh, or ready Money, Can 
you rip me any Su idds? Can you lend me 
any Money. 

UOD, N.wvgate; alſo a Priſon, tho' ge- 
nerally for Debt. Ibe poor Dab's in the 
Qued, The poor Rogue is in Limbo. 

QUOTA, Snack, Share, Part, Propor- 
tion or Dividend, 
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ABBET-Szuckers, young Unthrifts tak - 
ing Goods on Tick of Pawnbrokers or 
Tallymen, at exceſſive Rates, 
RABBITS, wooden Cans to drink out of, 
once uſed on the Roads, now almoſt laid by, 
RAG, a Farthing. Not a Rag left; I have 
loſt or ſpent all my Money. | 
RAGAMUTFIN, a Taterdemallion. 
RAG-Water, a common ſort of ſtrong 
Water. 
RAKE, Rake-bell, Ra be-ſbame, a lewd 
Spark or Debauchee, 
| RALPH 
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RALP?H S/ooner, a Fool, 

RANGING, intriguing, and enjoying 
many Women, 

RANK Rider, a Highwayman ; alſo a 

ockey. 

RANTIPOLE, a rude wild Boy or Girl. 

RAP, to ſwap or exchange a Horſe or 
Goods, alſo a Polt on the Pate. 

RAPPER, a ſwinging great Lye. 

RAREE- SHOW- Men, poor Sawoyards 
rolling up and down with portable Boxes of 
Puppet-ſhows at their Backs, Pedlars of 
Puppets. 

RAT, a drunken Man or Woman taken 
up by the Watch, and carried by the Con- 
fable to the Compter. To ſmell a Rat, To 
ſuſpe& a Trick. 

RATTLER, a Coach. 

RATTLING Cove, a Coach-man. 

RATTLING- Mumpers, ſuch as run after, 
or ply Coaches, &c. 

To RATTLE, to move off, or be gone. 
Vell tate Rattle, We muſt not tarry, but 
whip away. 

READY Rhine, Money in Poſſeſſion, 

RECRUITS, Money (expected) Have 
you raid the Reeruits ? Is the Money come 
in? ; 

RED Fuſitan, Claret, or red Port Wine, 

RED- Letter-Man, a Roman Catholick, 

RED- Rap, a Tongue, 

REMEMBER Parſon Melbam, q. d. Pray 
Sir drink about. A'Norfo.k Phraſe. 

RHINO, ready Money. | 

RHINOCERICAL, full of Money, The 
Cul? is Rhinccerical ; The Fop is full of Mo- 
ney. 

RIBBIN, Money. The Ribbin runs thick; 
His Breeches are well lined with Money, The 
HOW runs thin, He has but little Caſh about 

im. | 

* RICH Face, a red Face. 

RIDG-Cu/ly, a Gold-Smith, | 

RIFF-Raf, the Rabble or Scum cf the 
People, Tagrag and Longtail. 

5 RIG, Game, Diverſion, Ridicule. See 

un. 

RIGGING, Cloaths, P/I unrig the Bleſs, 
J will trip the Wench. 

Rum RIGGING, fine Cloaths. The Cul! 
bas Rum Rigging, let's ding bim, mill bim, 
and pike; The Man has very good Cloaths, 
— us knock him down, kill him, and ſcour 
off. 

RING, Money extorted by Rogues on the 
Highway, or by Ge:rtlemen Beggars. 

RO AST. Meat Cl:aths, Holiday Cloaths. 
To rule the Roaft, to be Maſter or Paramount. 
Rowfed, arreſted. T' Roaſt the Dab, I will 
arreſt the Raſcal; To Roaft, fignifies alſo to 
rally, to teize, to hunt, or banter. 

ROBER DS-/7en, mighty Thieves, like 

| Rebin Hood. | 

ROCHESTER - Perticr, two torn Smocks, 
and what Nature gave; EM 


RU 

ROGER, a Portmanteau, a Goes 
a Man's Yard, Likewiſe a Thieftaker, 
ROGUE, a Name which includes all the 
other Denominations. . 
ROMBOYL'D, ſought after with a War- 
rant, 

ROMBOYLES, Watch and Ward. 
-ROMER, a drinking Glaſs ; alſo wider. 

ROOK, a Cheat, a Knave. To Rock, 
To cheat or play the Knave, 
ROSY-G1/ls, ſanguine or freſh colour'd. 
ROTAN, a Cosch, or Waggon, any 
Thing that runs upon Wheels; but p:incipally 
a Cart, a 
ROT- Gut, very ſmall or thin Beer. 
RO VERS, Pyrates, Wanderers, Vaga- 
bonds. | 

ROUGH, as, To lie rough, to lie in one's 
Cloaths all Night. 

ROYSTERS, rude, roa ing Rogues. 

To RUB, to run away. A Rub, an Im- 
pediment, Obſtacle, Hinderance, Stop, Hard- 
ſhip, or Difficulty. Rub on, to live indiffe- 
rently. Rub'd off, broke and run away. Rub 
through the World, to live tolerably well in it. 

He RUBS us to the Whit, He ſends us to 
Neæugale. 

RU FF, an o'd faſhioned double Bard, 
f;om whence the Pillory is called, The Mocden 
Ruff, | 

— the Devil; as, The Ruffin nab 
the Cuffin Quere, and let the Harman beck 


| trine evith bis Kinchins abcut his Col-quarren, 


i. e. Let the Devil take the Juſtice, and let 
the Conſtable hang with his Children about 
his Neck. 

RUFFLERS, notorious Rogues, who, 
under Pretence of being maimed Soldieis or 
Seamen, imp ore the Charity of well-di!poſed 
Perſons, ard fail not to watch Opportunities 
either to ſteal, break open Houſes, or even 
commit Murder. 

RUFFM ANS, the Woods or Buſhes, 

RUFF Peck, Bacon. 

RUG. I' all Rug, The Game is ſecured. 

RUM, gallant, fine, rich, beſt or excellent, 

RUM- Bect, any Juſtice of the Peace. 

RUM- Bite, a clever Cheat, a neat Trick. 

RUM- Bleating-Cheat, a very fat Weather. 

RUM- Blower, a very handſom Miftrels, 
kept by a particular Man. 

RUM-Blefer, a jolly Hoſt, Inn-keeper, 
or Victualler. 

RUMBO, a Priſon or Gaol. 

RUM Bob, a young Apprentice; alſo a 
ſharp, fly Trick. Likewiſe a pretty ſhort 
Wig. 

RUM- Poilke, a Ward or Watch. 

RUM-Boozey Wine, alſo very good or 
ſtrong Drink. 

RUM-Heozing-Melis, Bunches of Grapes, 

RUM Pubber, a dexterous Fellow at fteal- 


| ing Silver Tankards from Publick Houſes. 


RUM-Bugtar, a vety pretty and valuable 


Dag. 
bake. RUM- 


Im- 
lard- 
diffe- 

Rub 
in it. 
us to 


33rd, 
oeden 


n nab 
beck 
trron, 
1d let 
about 


who, 
eis or 
poſed 


nities 


even 


R'U 


„ a full Purſe, 


RUM. Burg 
RUMLY, bravely, cleverly, delicately, 


Ec. 

RUM-Cþub, which is among the Butchers) 
an ignorant Market-man or Woman, that 
is bit by them. 

RUM-Clant, a large Silver Tankard. Tip 
me a Rum-Clank of Bowwſe, i. e. Give mea 
Double-tankard of Drink, 

RUM Cheat, a Silk, fine Cambrick, or 
Holland Handkerchief. 

RUM-Cod, a good Purſe of Gold, or round 
Sum of Money. 

RUM-C-/e, new Money, or Medals curi- 
ouſly coin'd. - 

RUM Cove, a great Rogue. 

RUM. Call, a rich Fool, that can be eaſily 
bit, or cheated. by any body ; alſo one that is 
very generous and kind to a Miſtreſs. 

RUM Degen, a Silver-hilted or inlaid 
Sword, 

RUM Dell, the ſame as, Rum-Doxy. 

RUM Driver, a compleat or clever Pick - 
pocket. The ſame with Files or Bung nip- 
pers, which ſee. 

RUM- Doxy, a beautiful Woman, or light 
Lady. 

RUM. Drawers, Silk Stockings, or very 
fine worſted Hoſe. 

RUM-Dropper, a Vintner. 

RUM-Dabber, an experienc'd or expert 
Ficker of Locks, The ſame with GILT, 
which ſee, 

RUM- Duke, a jolly handſome Man; Ram 
Dues, the boldeſt cr ſtouteſt Fellows (lately) 
amongſt the Alſatians, Minters, Sawoyards, 
Kc. tent for to remove and guard the Goods 
of ſuch Bankrupts a+ intended to take Sanc- 
tuary in thoſe Places. 

RU M-Dutcheſs, a jolly handſome Woman. 

RUM File, the ſame as Ram diver, 

RUMFORD-Lyen, a Calf. 


RUM Fun, a clever Cheat or ſharp Trick. 


RUM- Geli, the ſame as Rum Cole. 

RUM-Glimmer, the King or Chief of the 
Link boys. 

R U M-Gutlers, Canary-Wine ; alſo fire 
Eating. 

RUM- Hopper, a Drawer. Rum-hotfer, 
tip us freſently a Boozing cheat of Rum Gutlers 3 
Drawer, fill us preſently a Bottle of the beſt 
Canary. 

RUM Kicks, Silver or Gold Brocade 
Breeches, or very rich with Gold or Silver 
Ga loon. . 

RUM-Mawrd, one that counterfeits him- 
ſelf a Fool, 

RUM- Mort, a Queen, or great Lady. 

RUM-YNab, a Beaver, or very good Hat. 

RUM- NVantz, true French Brandy. 

RUM Wed, a very filly Fellow. 

RUM-Pad, the Highway. 

RUM-Padders, the better Sort of High- 
waymen, well mounted and armed, See 
High Pad, 


| 


| 


| 
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RUM- Peepers, a Silver Looking g'aſe. 
RUMP and Kidney Men, Fielers that play 
at Feaſts, Fairs, eddings, &c. and live 
chiefly on the Remnants of Victuals. 
RUM- Prancer, a very beautiful Horſe, 
. Er RO a great Booty, or large 
nack. 
RUM-Ruf- Peck, Weſtphalia Ham. 
RUM-Squeeze, much Wine or good Li- 
quor given among the Fidlers, 
RUM Snitch, a gocd Fillip on the Noſe. 
RUM To/, the ſame as Rum-degen, beiffg 
the neweſt Cant Word of the two. 
RUM - Tr/ter, the ſame as Rumetol, or 
Rum- degen. 
RUM-Topping, a rich Head · dreſs. 
RUM-VJille, London. 
RUM-Vifer, the ſame as Rum-Clout. 
To RUN-Riet, to tura Spark, and run 
out of all, 
RUNNING Srationert, Hawkers, or thoſe 
that cry News and Books about the Streets. 
RUNNER, the ſame as Budge, Which 


ſee 


RUSTYGUTS, an old blunt Fellow. 


* 
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ACK, a Pocket, To Dive into bis Sack; 
To pick his Po-ket. | 

SACK, alſo ſignifies to be drunk; As, . 
He bought the Sack ;; i. e. He got drunk. 1 

SALEMAN'S Dog, the ſame as Barker. (4 

SALAMON, the Beggar's Sacrament or 
Oath. 

We a ſorry We ch, or ſcoundrel Fel- 

. 

SCANDALOUS, a forry Perriwig. 

SCANDAL: Preof,, a thorough: pac'd A- 
ſatian, or Minter ; one harden'd, or paſt 
Shame. © 

SCEW, See Skew, 

SCHOOL of Venus, a Bawdy- houſe, 

SCONCE. To buiid a large Sconce ; To 
run deep upon Tick or Truſt. 

SCOTCH Fidd.e, the Itch. 

SCOTCH-M1f. a ſober, ſoaking Rain, 

SCOUNDREL, a Hedge-bird or forry 
Scab, 

To SCOURE, to wear. To ſcoure the 
Cramp-rings ; To wear Bolts. Alſo to run 
away. See Scovre. 

To SCOWRE, to run away or ſcamper, 

SCOWRERS, Drunkards beating the 
Watch, breaking Windows, clearing the 
Streets, &c. 
| n a Reckoning at a Boozing-ken, 

c. 

SCRAP, a Deſign, a purpos'd Villainy, 
a vie Intention; alſo a perpetrated Roguery : 
He wwhiddles the ⁊ubule Scrap : He diſcovers 
all he knows. 

SCRIP, a Shred or Scrap of Paper. As, 
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| The Cully did freely blot the Scrip, and tipt 
ne 


SH 


#14 40 Hogs 3 One enter'd into Bond with 
me for 40 Shillings. 

SCRUB, a Ragamufſin. 

SCRUBADO, the Itch. 

To SCREW, to copulate with a Woman, 

A SCREW, a Strumpet, a common Pro- 
Kitute. 

SCUM, che Riff-raff, or Tagrag and 
Longtail. 

SEALER, one that gives Bonds and Judg- 
ment for Goods and Money, 


SECRET, as, Let into the Secret ; When 


one is drawn in at Horſe-racing, Cock - 
fighting, Bowling, and other ſuch Sports or 
Games, and 51t. 

SEEDY, poor, Money-leſs, exhanſted. 

SERAGLIO, a Bawdy-houſe ;z fo called 
from the great Turk's Palace, 

SERAGLIETTO,. a louſy, vile, ſorry 
Bawdy-houſe, a meer Dog hole. 

SET, as Dead Set, a Term uſed by Thief- 
catchers, when they have a Certainty of ſeiz- 
ing ſome of their Clients, in order to bring 
them to Juſtice, 

SETTERS, or Setting Dogs, they that 
draw in Bubbles, for old Gameiters to rook ; 
alſs a Serjeant's Yeoman, or Bai'iff*s Fol- 
lower, or Second. Alſo an Exciſe Officer. 

To SET TLE, to ſtan, or knock down; 
as, We ſettled the Call by a Stoter on his Neb ; 
i. e. We took him tuch a Blow on the Head, 
as quite ſtunn'd him. 

SHABBY, in poor ſorry Rigging. 

SHABBEROON, a Ragamuffin, 

SHAB'D Off, ſaeak'd, or fled away. 

SHAG Bag, a poor ſhabby Fellow. 

SHAM, a Cheat, or Trick. To cut a 
Sham; To play a Rogue's Trick. 

SHAMBLE-Legg'd, one that goes wide, 
and ſhuffles his Feet about, Shake your Shams 
Les; haſte, be- gone. 

SHAPPEAU, or Safe, for Chappeau, 
F. a Hat. 

SHARPER, a Cheat, one that lives by 
his Wits. 

SHARPERS Tools, falſe Dice, 

SHAVER. A cunning Shaver ; a ſubtle, 
ſmart Fellow. Ile Shaves cliſe; He gripes, 
ſqueezes, or extorts very ſeverely, 

SHAVINGS, the Chippings of Money. 

SHE-MNapper, a Woman Thief-catcher ; 
alſo a Hen-bawd, or Procureſs ; a Debaucher 
of young Virgins ; a Maiden-head-jobber, 

SHOP, a Priſon. 

SHOP Lz/t, one that Steals under Pre- 
tence of cheap'ning. 

SHOPT, impriſoned, 

SHOT, as, To pay one's Shot ; To pay 
one's Club or Proportion, 

1 SHOT ':mvixt Wind and Water, Clapt or 
oxt. 

1 Fm a Serjeant or Bai- 
iff, 

SHOULDER -Shar:, a Partner to a File, 

SHRED, a Tay: r, 


' 
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ſhifting Fellow. 

SHURK, a Shark or Sharper. 

SICE, Six pence. 

To SILENT a Mean, to knock bim down, 
ſo as to ſtun him: To lay him down for 
dead. See the Cull js ſilent, is alſo uſed by 
deſperate Villains, for cutting the Throat, or 
ſhooting the unbappy Perſona who falls in 
their way. 

SILK Snatchers, a Set of Varlets, who 
ſnatch Hoods, Scarves, Handkerchiefs, or 
any Thing they can come at. 

SIMKIN, a Fool. 

SIMON, Six-pence, 

SINGLE-Ten, a very fooliſh, filly Fellow. 

SIR JOHN, the Country-Vicar or Par- 
ſon, 

SIR TIMOTHY, one that treats every 
Body, and pays the Reckonings every where, 

SKEW, a Beggar's wooden Diſh. 

SKIN- Flint, a griping, ſharping, cloſe- 
fiſted Fellow. 

SKINKER, that fills the Glaſs or Cup. 
Who S$khinks ? Who pours out the Liquor. 

SK1P-Facks, Youngſters that ride Horſes 
for Sale, 

- SKIPPER, a Barn. 

SK RIP, Paper. 

SLAM, a Trick; alſo a Game intirely loſt, 
without getting one on that Side. 

SLAT, a Sheet. | 

SLATE, a half Crown; alſo the ſame as 
Slat. | 

SLEEPING Houſe, withqut Shop, Ware- 
houſe or Cellar, only for a private Family. 

SLOUCH. See Zlaucbh. 

SLUBBER-Deguliion, a ſlovenly, dirty, 
| naſty Fellow, 

SLUR, a Cheat at Dice; alſo a flight 
Scandal or Affront. | 

SLY- Boots, a ſeeming filly, but ſubtle 
Fellow. 

SMACKING-Cove, a Coachman, 

To SMASH, to quell, to beat or abuſe 
violently, to kill, 

SMASH, to ſmite. or kick down Stairs, 
The Chubs tout the Blaſſes, they ſmaſh them, 
and make them bruſh ; The Sharpers catch 
their Miſtteſſes at the Tavern, making merry 
without them, kick them down Stairs, and 
force them to rub off, 

SMEARER, a Painter, or Plaiſterer, &c. 

SMELLER, a Noſe, 

SMELLING-Cheat, a Noſe- gay; alſo an 
Orchard or Garden. 

SMELTS, Half- Guineas, 

SMITER, aa Arm. 

Jo SMOKE, to ſuſpect or ſmell a Deſign. 
It is ſaio&d, It is made publick, all have 
Notice. 

SMOKER, a Tobacconiſt. 

SMOKY, Jealous, as, He is a ſmoky Cull ; 
He is a ſuſpicious Fellow, 


SMUG, a Blackſmith, 


SHUFFLER, or Sh»ffling Fellow, a flippery 


SMUG-= 


CO. 
SMUGGLING-KEN, a Bawdy- houſe. | 
SMUTTY, Bawdy. | 
SNACK, Share or Part. To go Snacks, 
To go Halves, or Share and Share alike. 

To SNABBLE, to rifle, to ſtrip, or plun- 

der. To Snabble a Poll, to run away with a 
Peruke or Head-dreſs. 
- To SNAFFLE, to fteal, to rob, to pur- 
loin. - 4 Srnaffler of Prancers; a Horſe- 
Stealer. Sf, is alſo a Highwayman that 
has got a Booty. 

SNAPT, taken, cavght. a 

SNEAK, He goes upon the Sneak at Dark- 
mans, He privately gets into Houſes or Shops 
at Night and ſteals undiſcovered, 

A SNEAKING Budge, one that robs 
alone, and deals chiefly in petty Larcenies. 

To SNIC, to cut. 

* To SNILCH, to eye or ſee any Body. The 
Cuil Snilches 5 the Man eyes or ſees you. 

SNIP, a Cheat; To Ps to cheat. 

SNITCH, or Snitche/, a Filip on the Noſe. 

SNITE, to wipe, or ſlap. Snite brs 
Snitch; wipe his Noſe, or give him a good 
Flap on the Face. | 

SNOUT, a Hogſhead. 

SNOW- Broth, Snow-water, 

SNUDGE, one that Jurks under a Bed, 
to watch an Opportunity to rob the Houſe, 

SNUG : AlPs ſnug; All's quiet, uſed by 
Villains, when every thing is ſilent, and they 
hear no body ftir to oppoſe their intended 
Rogueries. 

SOCK, a Pocket. Not a Rag in my Sock ; 
I han't a Farthing in my Pocket. Allo beat; 
PII Sock ye; Vil drub ye tightly, 

SOCK E T-Money, demanded and ſpent 
upon Marriage. 

SOLDIERS- Bottle, a large one. 

SOLOMON, or Saloman, the Maſs. 

SON of Abollo, a Scholar, 

SON of Mars, a Soldier. 

SON of Venus, a Lover of Women, 

SON of Mercury, a Wit. Alſo a Thief. 

SON of Prattlement, a Lawyer. 

SOUL. Driver, a Parſon. 

A SQUL, one that loves Brandy, 

SOULDIER's-Maond, a counterfeit Sore 

or Wound in the let Arm. 

SOUSE. Net a Souſe, not a Penny. From 

Sous, French Money. 

To SOUSE, to fall upon, to beat cruelly ; 

alſo to plunder or kill. | 

SOUTH-SEA, a ftrorg diſtill'd Liquor, 

ſo called by the inhabitants and Clients of 
Newgate, &c. 

SOUTH SEA Mountain, Geneva, 

SOW's-Baby, a Pig. 

SOWSE Crown, a Fool. 

SOW -Child, a Female Child. 

To SOWR, to beat violently, &s. As, 

Sor the Cull; i. e. knock him down: Beat 
him without Mercy, &c. 
SPANGLES, Ends of Gold or Silver, 


S T 

SPANISH<Gout, the Pox. 

SPANISH- Money, fair Words and Com- 
pliments. | 

SPANES, Money, Gold or Silver, 

To SPEAK with, to ſteal. 

3 Wiper, a coloured Handker- 
cnier, 

To SPIRIT Away, the ſame as Kidnap. 

SPIRITUAL Fieſb Broker, a Parſon, 

SPLIT Fig, a Grocer. | 

SPLITTER of Cauſes, a Lawyer, + 

To SPRING 2 Partridge, to araw a Per- 
ſon in to be bit. To ſpring Partridges ; to 
raiſe a Crowd in order to rob or pick Pockets. 

To SPUNGE, to drink at others Coſt. 

SPUNGING _ a By-priſon, 

A SPUNGING Fellow, one that lives up= 
on the reſt, and pays nothing. 

SQUAB, a very fat, truſs Perſon ; a new 
hatch'd Chick ; alſo a Couch. 

SQUAWL, a Voice; as, The cove has a 
bien guat; The Fellow has a go. d Voice. 

To SQUEEK, to diſcover, or impeach ; 
alſo to cry out. They ſqueek Beef upon us, 
They cry out Highwaymen or Thieves after 
us. The Cull ſqueeks ; The Rogues peaches. 

SQUEEKER, a Bar-boy; aiſo a Baſtard, 
or any other Child. Stiſe the Squeeker 3 Mur- 
der the Child, and throw it into a Houle of 
Office. 

SQUEEZING of Fax, teing bound for 
any Body; alſo ſealing of Writings, 

= edi Fuego, one that ſquints very 
much, 

SQUIRE of Alſatia, a Man of Fortune, 
drawn in, cheated, and xuin'd by a Fack of 
poor, lowſy, ſpunging Felous, that lived 
| (formerly) in Mpbite- Fryars, The Squire, a 
Sir Timothy Treat all; alſo a Sap-Pate. A fat 
Squire; A rich Fool. 

SQUIRISH, fooliſh ; alſo one that pre- 
tends to pay all Reckonings, and is not 
firorg enough in the Pocket. 

STAG, a Term (inverting Qualities) uſed 
for an Enemy, a Purſuer ; as, 1 /py a Stag, 
uſed by that notorious young Robber, Fack 
Shepherd, when he firſt ſaw the Turn- 
key of Newgate, who purſu'd and took him 
after his firſt Eſcape from the Condemned 
Hol. i. 

STALE Je, old, dull. 

STALE Maid, at her laſt Prayers. 

STALLION, a Whore- Maſter ; ſo ealled 
from a Stone-horſe kept to cover Mares. 

STALL Fbinper, a Baſtard. 

STALLING, making or ordaining. 

STALLING . Xen, a Broker's Shop, or 
any Houſe that receives ſtolen Goods. 

To STAM Lieb, to Cant; as, The Culy 
far fleſbes rumly ; He cants very well. 

STAMMEL, or Strammel, a brawny, 
luſty, ſtrapping Wench · 

STAMPS, Legs. 

STAMPERS, Shces; alſo Carriers. 
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STARTER, a 


y carey) alſo a Flincher,q STUBBLE I.; Hold your Tongue. 
1 am no Starter; 1 't flinch, or cry to] STUDING Ken, the ſame as Stalling Ren. 
home. | Which ſee. 
STICK Flams, a Pair of Gloves. SUCK, Wine or ſtrong Drink. This is rum 
STINGO, humming, ſtrong Liquor. | Sack ; It is excellent Tipple. We! go and 
STITCH Back, very Strong Aie. Suck our Faces; but if they toute us, well my © 
STOCK Drawers, Stockings. | take Rattle, and bruſh ; Let's go to drink and T 
STONE Dead, quite dead. be merry ; but if we be ſmelt by the People | 'E1 
STONE Doublet, a Priſon. of the Houſe, we muſt ſcowre off. He loves to v 
STOP; as, I have Sopt his Blubber, I | to ſuck his Face; He delights in Drinking. Rabi 
have ftopt his Mouth, SUCKY, drunkiſh, maudling, Half-Seag T 
STOP Hole Abbey, the Nick name of the | over. T 
chief Rendezvous of the Canting Crew of | SUIT and Cat, good Store of Brandy or Clov 
Gypfies, Beggars, Cheats, Thieves, &c. any agreeable Liquor. and 
STOT ER, a great Blow. Stoter bim, cr, | SUN burnt, clapt. 
Tip bim a Stoler; Settle him; give him a | SUNNY Ban, a good, rouſing Winter 
fwinging Blow. Fire, 
STOW, 7. e. You have ſaid enough. Soso | SUPERNACULUM, not ſo much as a 
ou, bene Cove ; Hold your Peace, good Fel- | Drop left to be poured upon the Thumbnail, 
w. Stow your Whids and plant them ; for ſo cleverly was the Liquor tipt off. who 
the Cove of the Ken can cant them; Take care | SU-POUCH, an Hoſteſs or Landlady. To ce 
what you ſay, for the Man of the Houſe un-] SUTLER, he that pockets up Gloves, Varl 
derſtands you. Knives, Handkerchiefs, Snuff and Tobacco- thin] 
STRAPPING, lying with a Wench, boxes, and other leſſer Moveables. Claſs 
-STRAPPING Laſs, a ſwinging two | SWADDLERS, Rogues, who, not con- over 
handed Woman. tent to rob and plunder, beat and barbarouſly binds 
STRETCHING, hanging. He woil/jabuſe, and often murder the Paſſengers, T. 
Hretch for it; He will be hang'd. Hence, Te Swaddle;z To beat luflily with gar, 
TO STRETCH, to tell a Lye; as, He | a Cane, Cc. mov 
fretcht bard ; He told a whiſking Lye, SWAG, a Shop. Rum Swag ; Full of in 7 
STRIKE, to beg, to rob; aiſo to borrow | rich Goods. | rent 
Money, Strike all the Cheats ; Rob all you | To SWAGGER, to vapour or bounce, yo 
meet. Strike the Cull; Beg of that Gentle- | SWEET, eaſy to be taken in: Alſo ex- ſtrik 
man. Serike the Clay; get the Fe low's Mo- | pert, dexterous, clever: As, Sweet's your T 
ney from him. He bas truck the Quidds ; Hand, ſaid of one who has the Knack of W- 
He has got the Mcney from him. He frites ſtealing by Slight of Hand, falſe 
every Body; He borrows Money everywhere, | SWEETNERS, Guinea-droppers, Cheats, = 
he runs in every one's Debt. Sharpers. To ſwreten; To decoy, drawn Aiſa 
To STRIP, to rob or gut a Houſe, to un. in, and bite. To be ſweet upon; To coat, borre 
rig any Body, or to bite them of their | wheedle, entice or allure. ed 2 
Money. SWIG, a Draught of Liquor; To fewig it the 
To STRIP e Ren; To gut the Houſe, J; to drink it all vp. othe 
To STRIP the Table; To win all the SWIG- Men, carrying ſmall Haberdaſhery- NN. 
Money on the Place. We have firipe the | Wares about, pretending to ſell them, to co- the 1 
Cu; We have got all the Fool's Money, lour their Roguery. Fellows crying Old Shoes, Alta 
The Cove's flript; The Regue has not a | Boots, or Brooms ; and thoſe pretending to buy thin, 
Jact left to help himſelf. Old Suits, Hats or Cloals, are alſo called muc 
STROMMEL, Straw, or Hair, as, She | Sewig- Men, and oftentimes, if an Opportu- . 
Bath good Store of Stremmel on her Nel, nity offers, make all Fiſh that comes to the 1 2 
STROWLERS, Vagabonds, Itinerants, | Net. | ſame 
Men of no ſettled Abode, of a precarious Life, SWINDGING-Clap, Swindging Fell; Tayl 
Wanderers of Fo tune, ſuch as Gypſies, Beg- | Swindging Lye, a very great one. man 
gars, Pedlars, Hawkers, Mountebanks, Fid- | To SWINGE one off, to beat him ſoundly, T 
lers, Country- Players, Rope-dancers, ſug- | | * 
lers, Tumblers, Shewers of Tricks, and | . 
Ratee-ſhow-ren. T gooc 
STROWLING Mort, who, pretending T 
to be Widows, often travel the Countries, ACKLE, a Miſtreſs; alſo good Cloaths. lifts, 
making Lace upon Yews, Beggars-tape, The Cull bas tipt his Tackle Rum rigging, T 
Se. Are light fingered, ſubtle, hypocritical, | or has tif his Bloſs Rum Tackle ; The keep» Cre: 
crue!, and often dangerous to meet, eſpecially | ing Coxcomb has given his Miſtreſs very fine Win 
when a Rafficr is with them. Cloaths. T 
STRUM, a Perriwig. Rum Strum, A| TAKE the Culls in, Seize the Men in order of a 
Jong Wig, Alſo a handſome Wench, or to rob them. T 
Strumpet. * | TALE-Te:ler:, a ſort of Servants in uſe the 


with 


TE 


with the great Men in Ireland, to lull them 


aſleep with Stories of a Cock and a Bull, 


Ee. 
TALESMAN; as, T tell you my Tale and 
my Taleſman, or Author. 

TALL Boy. a Pottle or two Quart Pot. 

TALLY -Men, Brokers that let out Cloaths 
to wear per Week, Month, or Year, See 
Rabbet Suckers. | 

TAP, a Blow, a ſmall Tap, Cc. 

TAPE, Red or White Geneva, Aniſeed, 
Clove Water, ſo called by Canters and Villains, 
and the Renters of the Tap, Cc. in New- 

ate, and other Priſons. 

TAPLASH, wretched, ſorry Drink, or 
Hogw aſh. | 

TART Dames, ſharp, quick, pert. 

TARTAR, a notorious Rogue or Sharper, 
who ſticks not to rob his brother Rogue. Hence 
To catch a Tartar, is ſaid, among the Canting 
Varlets, when a Rogue attacks one that he 
thinks a Paſſenger, but proves to be of this 
Claſs of Villains, who in his Turn having 
overcome the Aſſailant, robs, plunders, and 
binds him. | 

TATTER-De-Mallion, a tattered Beg- 
gar, ſometimes half naked, with Deſign to 


move Charity, having better Cloaths at Home. 


in Tatters, in Rags, Tattered and Torn, 
rent and torn. | 

TATTLE, or Tattler, an Alarum, or 
ſtriking Watch; or indeed any other Watch. 

TATS, falſe Dice. 

TAT Menger, a Sharper or Cheat, uſing 
falſe Dice, 

TAUDRY, gariſh, gawdy, with lace, or 
miſmatch'd and ftaring Colours: A Term 
borrow'd from thoſe Times when they trick - 
ed and bedecked the Shrines and Altars of 
the Saints, as being at Emulation with each 
other upon that Occaſion, - The Votaries of 
St. Audery (an Iſle of Z/y Saint) exceeding all 
the reſt in the Dreſs and Equipage of their 


Altar, it grew into a By-word, upon any 


thing very, gawdy, that it was Al Taudry, as 
much as to ſay, All St. Audery, 

TAYLE, a Sword, 

TAYLE Drawers, Sword Stealers, The 
ſame as Wiper Drawers. He drew the Cull”s 
Tayle rumy, He whipt away the Gentle- 
mans Sword cleverly. 

TEAGUE-Land, Ireland, 

TEAGUE Landers, Iriſhmen. 

TEARS of the Tankard, Drops of the 
good Liquor that fall beſide. | 

TEMPLE Pickling, the Pumping of Bai- 
liffs, Bums, Setters, Pick-Pockets, &@c. - 

TENDER Parnel, a very nicely educated 
Creature, apt to catch cold on the leaſt Puff of 
Wind, 

TERCEL Gentle, a Knight or Gentleman 
of a good Eftate ; alſo any rich Man. 

TERRA Firma, an Eſtate in Land; Has 
the Cull any Terra Firms ? Has the Fool got 
any Land, 


— 


THE Pragen upon St. George, the Woman 
uppermoſt. | 
THIEF Taler, who make a Trade of 


helping People (for a Gratuity) to their loſt 
Goods, and ſometimes for Intereſt or Envy, 


ſnapping the Rogues themſelves, being uſually 


in Fee with them, and acquainted with their 
Haunts, | 
THOROUCH Cough, farting and cough- 
ing at the ſame Time. 
THOROUGH Paſage, in at one Ear and 
out at t'other. 


THOROUGH Stitch, over Shoes, over 
Boots, 

THREE Legged Stool, or Three legged 
Mare, Tyburn. 

THREE Threads, half common Ale, and 
half Stout or double Beer. 

THREPPS, Three-pence, | 

THROTTLE, Throat or Gullet; He 


ſeized his Throttle, i, e. He took him by 


the Throat, | 

THRUMS. Three-pence, 
Thrums ; Lend me Three-pence, 

THUMMIKINS, a Puniſhment (in Scot= 
land) by hard ſqueezing or preſſing of the 
Thumbs, to extort Confeſhon, which ſtretches 
them prodigiouſly, and is very painful. In 
Camps, and on Board of Ships, lighted 
Matches are clapt between the Fingers to the 
ſame Intent, 

THWACE, to beat with a Stick or 
Cudgel. 

TIB, a young Laſs. 

TIB of the Buttery, a Gooſe, 

TICK, as to run on Tick; To go on the 
Score, or Truſt, | 

TICKLE Pitcher, a Toſspot, or Pot- 
companion, A lewd Man or Woman. 

TICK RUM, a Licence. | 

TIFFING, lying with a Wench, alſo 
Drinking. | 

TILTER, a Sword; e Tilt, to fight with 
a Rapier. Run a Tilt, a (wift Purſuit. | 

TINT for Tant, Hit for Hit, Daſh for 
Daſh. 

TIP, to give or lend. Tip your Lour or 
Cole, or PU! mill ye, Give me your Money, 
or I'll kill ye. Tip the Culls a Sock for they 
are ſawcy, Knock down the Men for reſiſt- 
ing. Tip the Cole to Adam Tiler, Give your 
Pick- pocket Money preſently to your run- 
ning Comrade. Tip the Miſh, Give me t he 
Shirt. Tip me a Hog, Lend me a Sbilling. 
Tip it all off, Drink it all off at a Draught · 
Don't ſpoil bis Tip, Don't baulk his Draught. 
A Tub of goed Tip, (for Tipple) a Caſk of 
ſtrong Drink. To tip off, allo ſignifies to 
die. 

TIPLER, a Fuddie-cap, or Toſspot. 

TIPSY, almoſt drunk. 

TIT, a Horſe, alſo a young prim Laſs, 

TIT Bit, a fine Snack, or choice Morſel. 

TITTLE Tartrle, idle, impertinent Talk. 

To TIT TER, to laugh at a Feather. 
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TITTER-Totter, one ready to reel, at 


every Jog, or Blaſt of Wind. 
' TOGE, a Coat. 

TOGEMANS, a Gown, or Cloak. I 
have bit the Togemans, I have ſtole the Cloak, 
*Tis a rum Togemans, let's ni n it; Tis a good 
Camblet Cloak, let's whip it off. 

TOKENS, the Plague; alſo Preſents 
from another; alſo a Farthing. Not a Token 
let, Not a Farthing remaining. Tom Foel's 
Token, Money. 

TOL. Toledo, a Sword, Bite the Tol, 
Steal the Sword. A Rum 70, A ſilver 
Hilted Sword, A Qucere Tol, A Braſs or 
Steel-hilted or ordinary Sword, | 

TOM- Bey, a Tom Rig, or Romp, 

TOM of Bedlam, the ſame as Abram-Man, 
Which ſee, - 

TOM Cony, a very filly Fellow, 

TOM Thumb, a Dwarf or diminutive 
Fellow. 


TR 


| TOWER Hill Play, a Slap on the Face 


and a Kick on the Breech. 

TOWN Ball, one that rides all the Wo- 
men he meets, 

TOWER, a Cant Word, uſed to denote 
bad, or clipped Money; as, They bawe been 
round the Tober with it, the Piece of Money 
has been clipt, 

TRACK, to go. Track up the Dancers, 
Whip up the Stairs, 

TRANSNEAR, to come up with any 


Body. 

FRANSLATORS, Sellers of old Shoes 
and Boots, between Shcemakers and Coblers, 
alſo that turn or tranſlate out of one Lan- 
guage into another, 

TRANSMOGRIFY, or rather Tranſ- 
migrafy, to alter or new vamp. 

TRANTER. See Crocker, | 

TRAPAN, he that draws in or wheedles 
a Cull, and Bites him. Trapann'd, ſharp'd, 


TOM Long, tedious z as Come by Tom | eninar'd. 


Long the Carrier, of what is very long a 
coming, 

TONGUE-Pad, a ſmooth, glib tongued, 
infinuating Fellow. 

TONY, a filly Fellow or Ninny, A meer 
Tony; a meer Simpleton, 

TOOL, an Implement fit for any Turn, 
the Creature of any Cauſe or Faction, a 
meer Property, or Cat's Foot, 

To Top, to cheat or trick any one ; alſo 
to inſult. What, do you top upon me Do 
you ſtick a little Wax to the Dice to keep 
them together, to get the Chance you would 
have ? He thought to have topt upon me; He 
deſigned to have put upon, ſharped, bullied, 
or affronted me, 

TOP Diver, a Lover of Women, 

To TOPE, to drink. An old Toper, a 
Raunch Drunkard. To tope it about, 
zt about, to drink briſkly about, 

TOP Heavy, Drunk, 

TOPPING Fellow, who has reached the 
Pitch and greateſt Eminence in any Art, the 
Maſter, and the Cock of his Profeſſion, 

TOPPING Cheat, the Gallows. 

TOPPING Cove, the Hangman, 

TORCH C, Bumfodder, 

TORIES, Irie Thieves or Rapparees. 

To TOST, or Toa, to name or begin a 
new Health. V bo tofts now ? WhoChriftens 
the Health? An od Toft, A pert, pleaſant, 
old Fellow. 

TOTTY-Headed, giddy - headed, 
brai ned. 

To TOUR 2 to look out ſharp, to be 

To TOUT S upon one's Guard. V bo 
touts ? Who looks out ſharp ? Tout the Culls ; 
Eye thoſe Folks which Way they take. Do 


hare- 


you tout and bulk, and Pl! file; If you'll eye 


and joſtle him, 'I will pick his Pocket. 


. TOUTING Ken, a Tavern or Alchoufe 
Jar. 17 i 


or duft | 


TRAPES, a dangling Slattern, 

TRES WINS, three Pence, 

TRIGRY Mate, an idle She-companion. 

TRIB, a Priſon, He is in Trib, for Tri- 
bulation, He is laid by the Heels, or in a great 
deal of Trouble. 

TRIM, Dreſs. In a ſad Trim, dirty, 
undreis'd. A trim Lad, a ſpruce, neat, 
well trick'd Man, : 

TRIMMING, cheating People of their 
Money, 

To TRINE, to hang, alſo Tyburne 

TRINING, hanging. 

TRINKETS, Toys and Trifles. 

TRINGUM-TRANGUM, a Whim or 
Maggot. : 

TRIPE, the Belly or Guts. 

TRIP, a ſhort Voyage or Journey, alſo an 
Error of the Tongue, or Pen, a Stumble, 
a falſe Step, a Miſcarriage. Alſo a Baſtard. 

TROT, as, An old Trot, a ſorry, baſe 
old Woman. A Dog Trot, a pretty Pace. 

TROTTERS, Feet, uſually Sheeps. Shake 
your Trotters ; Troop off, be gone. b 

To TROLL About, to ſaunter, loiter, 
or wander about. a 

TROLLOP. A great Trollep, a luſly 
coarſe Romp. 

TROOPER, a half Crown. 
FTROUNCED, troubled, caſt in Law, 


| puniſhed, 


TRUG, a dirty Puzzle, an ordinary ſorry 
Woman. 

TRULL, a Whore, alſo a Tinker's tra- 
velling Wite or Wench. 

TRUMPERY, old Ware, old Stuff. 

TRUNDLERS, Peaſe. 

TRUNK, a Noſe; How fares your old 
Trunk ? Does your Noſe ſtand faſt ? 

TRUSTY-Trojan, or Truſiy Trout, a ſure 
Friend or Confident, | 

Tuck D, hang d. 

, TUMBLER 


UN 


TUMBLER, a Cart. To * ſhove the Tum- 
bler ; To be whipt at the Cart's Tail; alſo 
one that decoys, or draws others into play 
and one that ſhews Tricks with and without 
a Hoop. | 

TURK, any crue! hard-hearted Man. 

TURKEY Merchants, Drivers of Tur- 


keys. ' 

TURKISH- Shore, Lambeth, Southwark 
and Rotherhith Side of the Water. 

TURKISH-Treatment, very ſharp or ill 
dealing in Buſineſs. 

TURN. Coat, he that quits one and em- 
braces another Party, 

TURNIP Pate, white or Fair-bair'd. 

TWEAK, as in a Tweak, in a heavy 
Taking, much vexed, or very angry. 

TWELVER, a Shilling, 

To TWIG, to diſingage, to ſunder, to 
ſnap, to break off; as, To twig the Darbies; 
To knock off the Irons, 

TWIST, half Tea, half Coffee: Like- 
wiſe Brandy and Eggs mixed. Hot- Pot, 
Alſo to Eat; as, zo twiſt luſtily, to feed 
like a Farmer. 

To TWIST, to eat heartily, 

TWISTED, executed, hanged. 

To TWIT, to hit in the Teeth. 

To TWIT TER, to laugh much with 
little Noiſe ; alſo to tremble, 


v 


AG ARIES, wild Rambles, extravagant 
Frolicks. 

VAGRANT, a wandering Rogue, a 
Rrolling Vagabond. 

VAIN-Glorious, or Oftentatious Man, one 
that boaſts without Reaſon, or, as the Can- 
tert ſay, piſſes more than he drinks, 

VALET, a Servant. 

To VAMP, to pawn any thing. 7! 
Vamp, and tip you the Cole; I'll pawn my 
Cloaths, but I'll raiſe the Money for you, 
To Vamp; To new dreſs, liquer, refreſh or 
rub up old Hats, Boots, Shoes, &c. Alſo a 
Sock. 

VAMPERS, Stockings. 

VAN; as, Madam Van. See Madam. 

VARLETS, now Rogues, Raſcals, Se. 
tho' formerly Veomens Servants. 

To VAULT, as, to Fault, to commit 
Acts of Debauchery. 

VAULTING-Schoo/, a Bawdy- houſe. 

VELVET, a Tongue, Tip the Velvet, 
To tongue a Woman. 

VINEGAR, a Cloak; alſo the Fellow 
that makes a Ring, and keeps Order amongſt 
Wreſtlers, Cudgel-Players, &c. 


VIRAGO, a maſculine Woman, or I 


great two-handed Female. 6 
UNRIG'D, ſtripp'd, undreſs'd, Unrig 

the Drab, pull all the Whore's Cloaths eff, 
UNTWISTED, undone, ruin'd. 


| 


* 
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UNWASH'D Bawdry, rank, fulſem 
Bawdry, 

UPHILS, high Dice. 

VOUCHERS, that put off falſe Money 
for ſham Coiners, Alſo one that warrants 
Gagers or under Officers Accompts, either 
at the Exciſe Office, or elſewhere. 

UPPISH, rampant, crowing, full of Mo- 
ney, He is very uppiſh; He is well-lined in 
the Fob, alſo briſk. 

UPRIGHT-MEN, As an Upright-man, 
ſignifies the Chief or Principal of a Crew. 
The vileſt ſtouteſt Rogue in the Pack, is 
generally choſen to this Poſt, and he has the 


ſole Right to the firſt Night's Lodging with 


the Dells, who afterwards are uſed in common 
among the whole Fraternity, He carries a 
ſhort Truncheon in his Hand, which he calls 
his Filchman, and has a larger Share than 
ordinary of whatſoever is gotten in the So- 
ciety, He often travels in Company with 30 
or 40 Males and Females, A4bram-men, and 
others, over whom he preſides arbitrarily, 
and ſometimes the Women and Children, 
who are unable to travel, or fatigued, are by 
Turns carry'd in Panniers by an Aſs or two, 
or by ſome poor Jades which they procure for 
that Purpoſe. Go uprigbt, ſaid by Taylors 
and Shocemakers, to their Servants, when 
any Money is given to make them drink, 
and ſigniſies, Bring it all out in Drink, tho 
the Donor intended leſs, and expects Change, 
or ſome Return of Money. 

UPSTARTS, new raiſed to Honour. 

URCHIN, a little ſorry Fellow, alſo a 
Hedge-hog. 

URINAL of the Planets, Ireland, with us: 
becauſe of its frequent and great Rains, as 
Heidelberg and Cologn, in Germany, have the 


ſame Name upon the ſame Account; alſo a 


Chamber-pot, or Glaſs, 


W 


= | \ ö ADDLE, to go like a Duck. 
1 WAG, Waggiſh, arch, £4me - 


ſome, pleaſant, 


WAG-Tail, a light Woman. 
WALLO WISE, a malkiſh, ill Taſte. 
To WAP, to lie with a Man, 1f ſhe won'? 


cap for a Win, let her trine for a Make; if 
ſhe won't lie with a Man for a Penny, let 


her hang for a Half-penny, Mort wap- 


apace ; a Woman of Experience, or very 
expert at the Sport. 


WAPPER-Ey:4, that has ſore or running 
Eyes. 
"WAPPING, the AR of Coition. 
WARM, we'l lined or fluſh in the Pocket. 
WARMING- Par, an old faſhion'd large 


Watch. A Scotch Warming-Pan ; a She 
Bed- fellow. 


WARREN, he that is Security for Goods 
taken up on Credit, by extrayagant young 
4 8 2 | entle 
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Gentlemen; alſo a Boarding«ſchool, or a 


Bawdy-houle, which are too much the ſame 
Thing. 

WASH, Paint for Faces. 

WASPISH, peeviſh, 

WATER- Pad, one that robs Ships, toys, 
Lighters, Barges or Boats in the River of 
2 A Sort of BADGERS. Which 

WATTLES, Ears; alſo Sheep- folds. 

WEB, Cloth of any Sort. 

WEDGE, Plate, or Silver or Gold Move- 
ables and Trinkets: Alſo Money. 

* - Fiddle, or Scoteb- Fiddle, the 
Itc 

WESTMINSTER - Wedding, a Whore 
and a Rogue married together. 

WET-2zaker, a Drunkard of that Sect. 

WHEA DLE, a Sharper. To cut 4 
Wheadle ; to decoy, by Fawning and Inſinua- 
tion. 

WHEEL- Band in the Nick, regular drink- 
ing over the left Thumb. 

'WHETSTONE's Part, a Lane betwixt 
Holbourn and Lincoln” 6 Jag Fields, formerly 
a noted Neſt for Whores, now diſpark'd. 

WHIDS, Words, 

To WHIDDLE, to enter into a Parley, 
to compound with, or take off by a Bribe 
as, Did you whiddle with the Cul! ? Did you 
bribe or compound with the Evidence? Alſo 
to impeach, or diſcover ; as, He wwhiddles ; 
He peaches. He wwhiddles the whole Scrap 
He diſcovers all he knows, The Cull bas 
<vobiddled, becauſe wwe would not tip bim a 
Snack ; The Dag has diſcovered, becauſe we 
did not give him a Share. They <whiddle 
Thicf, and we muſt Bruſh; They cry out 
Thieves, and we muſt fly. 

WHIDDLER, a Peacher (or rather Im- 
peacher) of his Gang. 

WHIG- Land, Scotland. 

WHINERS, Prayers, Supplications, Se. 

WHIP: Shire, Yorkſhire. 

WHIPSTER, a ſharp, or ſubtle Fellow. 

To WHIP , to ſteal, to drink cleyerly, 
to ſnatch and to run away. Mbit through 
the Lungs; Run through the Body with a 
Sword. Whipe in at the Glaze; Got i in at 
the Window. 

WHIM, a Maggot. 

WHIMSICAL, maggotiſh. 

WHIMPER, a low or ſmall Cry. 

WHINDLE, a low or feigned Cry. 

To WHINE, to cry ſqueekingly. 

WHINYARD, a Sword. 
add r, a very ſmall ſprightly 
| WHIP- Facks, . Mariners beg- 
ging with falſe Paſſes, pretending Ship-wrecks, 
great Loſſes at Sea, nartow Eſcapes, Ec. 
telling diſmal Stories, having learnt Tar- 
Terms on purpoſe ; but are meer Cheats; and 
will not ſtick to rob a Booth at a Fair, or 


an Houle in ſome By-rcad, They often | 


— 
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carry their Morts or Wenches, which they 
pretend to be their Wives, whom they mira- 
culouſly ſaved in the Ship-wreck, altho' all 
their Children were drowned, the Shi Bay 
ting on a Rock near the Land's-E , with 
ſuch like Forgeries. 

WHIRLEGIGS, Tefticles. 

WHISK, a little inconſiderable, imper- 
tinent Fellow. . 

WHISKER, a great Lye. 

WHISKINS, ſhallow, brown Bowls te 
drink out of. 

WHISTLE, the Throat. Wet your 
Whiſtle ; liquor your Throat. ' 

WHIT, Newgate. As, Five Rumpadders, 
are rub'd in the Darkmans out of the Whit, 
and are pit d into the Deuſeaville; Five High- 
waymen in the Night broke Newgate, and 
are gone into the Country. 

WIHITE- Cbpappel- Portion, two torn Smocks, 
and what Nature gave. 

WHITE Tape, See Tape. 

WHITE Woe!, Silver. 

WHIT HER-D* e-go, an inſolent pre- 


| ſcribing, very, Wife. 


WHORE's Kitling, or Whore's Son, a 
Baſtard, 

WHOW Ball, a Milkmaid. | 

WIBBLE, ſad Drink, 

WICKET, a Caſement, alſo a little Door. 
As, Tout through the Wicket, and ſee where a 
Cully piles with bis Gentry mort, wwboſe Muns 
are the rummeſt I ever touted before ; 3 Look 
thro* the Caſement, and ſee where the Man 
walks with a Gentlewoman, whoſe Face is the 
faireſt I have ever ſeen. 

WICHER.- Cally. See Witcher-Cully, 

WIDOWS-Heeds, mourning Cloaths, 4 
Graſs Widow, one that pretends to have 
been married, but never was, yet has Chil- 
dren. 

WILD Rogues, ſuch as are trained up- from 
Children to Nim golden or filver Buttons off 
of Coats, to creep in at Cellar and Shop- 
windows, and to flip in at Doors behind 
People; alſo that have been whipt, burnt in 
the Fiſt, and often in Priſon for Roguery. 

WILES, Tricks, Intrigues, cunning Stra- 
tagems. 

WILY, cunning, crafty, intriguing, 

WILLING-T:!, a little Horſe that Tra- 
vels chearfully; alſo a coming Girl. 

WILLOW, poor, and of no Reputation. 

WIN, a Penny. To in; To ſteal. Won, 
Stolen. The Cull bas wot a couple f rum 
Glimſticks; The Rogue has ftole a pair of 
Silver Candleſticks. 

WIND. Fall, a great Fortune fallen un- 
expectedly by the Death of a Friend. 
WINDY - Fe!lzzo, without Senſe or Rea- 
fon. © 

WIND Mills in the Head, empty Projedts. 

WINK, a Signal or Intimation. He tipt 
the Wink; He gave the Sign or Signal. 

WINNINGS, Money, or Reward, Min- 


nrrgs 
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ings for Wapping ; Money given a Woman 


for lying with her, 

WIPE, a Blow, alſo a Reflection. He 
tipt me a rum Wipe ; He gave him a ſwing- 
ing Blow, I gave him a Wipe, I ſpoke 
ſomething that cut him or gaul'd him. H- 
wip'd his Noſe 5 Hegull'd him. | 

WIPER, a Handkerchief. Vim the 
Wiper, to ſteal the Handkerchief. 

WIPER Drazver, a Handkerchief-ftealer. 
He drew a broad, narrow, cam, or ſpeck'd 
Wiper, He pickt Pockets of a broad, or 
narrow, Ghenting, Cambritk, or coloured 
Handkerchief. 

WIRE-Drazv, a Fetch or Trick to whee- 
dle in Bubbles, alſo to ſcrew, over-reach, 
or deal hard with. Vire-dratun, ſo ſerved 
or treated, | 

WISE Man of Got ham, a Fool, 

To WIT, to know or underſtand. . 

The WIT, Newgate, New Priſon, or 
Brideqvell, The ſame as Whit. 

WITCHER. Silver, 

WITCHER Bubber, a Silyer Bowl. The 
Cull is piked with the Witcher-bubber ; The 
Rogue is marched off with the Silver Bowl. 

WITCHER-Cu/ly, a Silver · ſmith. 

WITCHER Titer, a Silver- hilted S word. 


He has bit, or drawn the Miteber-tilter; He | 


has ſtole the Silver-hilted Sword. 

To WOBBLE, to boil. The Pot wobbles, 
i. e. the Pot boils, the Meat is enough. 

WOMAN of che Town, a Proſtitute or 
common Harlot. 

WOMBLE-Tjy-Cropt the Indiſpoſition of 
a Drunkard after a Debauch in Wine or other 
Liquors: As, He is Wonble-ty-Cropt ; He is 
Cropfick, c. | 

WOODEN-Rzuf, a Pillory. He wore the 
Wooden-ruff; He ſtood in the Pillory. 

WOOD Pecker, a By-ſtander that bets, 
while others game. 

In a WOOD, or, In a Maze; In a Peck 
of Troubles ; being in a Doubt, or at a Loſs, 
what Courſe to take, by Reaſon of ſome 
very critical Turn in one's Affairs; or, among 
Canters, by being ſurpriz'd, and in great Dan- 
ger of being taken, in a Robbery, or any 
other unlawful Act. 

WOOLLY -Crownr, a ſoft. headed Fellow, 

WOOL- Gatbering; as, Your Wits are a 
Wool. gathering; ſaid of a Perſon in a ſerious, 
or, as *tis called, in a browa Study ; or who 
knows not what he does, 

WORD. Pecker, one that plays with Words: 
A Punſter. 
WORM'D, undermined, rooked, cheated, 


_ a | 


ZN 
tricked : Wormed out of, inveigled out of, or 
deluded, 
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ANTIPPE, a Scold; the Name of 

Socrates's ſcolding Wife; who never 
could move his Patience, tho' by premeditated 
and repeated Injuries, Whence it is uſed for 
any Shrew, or ſcolding, brawling Woman. 


Y 


To YA to eat heartily, to ſtuff 
luſtily. 

YARMOUTH-Capan, a red Herring. 

YARMOUTH- Coach, a ſorry low Cart 
to ride on, drawn by one Horſe, 

YARMOUTH-Pye, made of Herrings, 
highly ſpiced, and preſented by the City of 
Norwich annually to the King, on Pain of 
forfeiting their Charter. 

YARUM, Milk, or Food mate of Milk, 

YEA-and-Nay- Men, a Phraſe originally 
applied to Quakers; but now uſed for any 
ſimple Fellows. | 

YELLOW, at firſt uſed by the Canters 
only, but now in common Speech, for being 
jealous, 

YELLOW- By, a Guinea, or Piece of 
Gold of any Coin. 

To YELP (from the Ye/ping of a Dog) to 
cry, to bawl, to complain. 

YELPER, a Town- Cryer; alſo one ſubject 
to complain, or make pitiful Lamentation 
for trifling Incidents, 

YEST, a Diminutive of Yefterday, a Day 
ago, 

YOAK'D, married. 

YORKSHIRE-Tike, a Yorkfbire Manner 
of Man, | 


Z 


AD, ctooked, like the Letter Z, as, A 
meer Zad, uſed of any bandy-legg'd, 
crouch-back'd, or deformed Perſon, 

ZANY, a Mountebank's Merry-Andrew, 
or Jefter, to diſtinguiſh him from a Lord's 
Fool, | 

ZLOUCH, or Slouch, a ſlovenly ungenteel 
Man. | 

ZNEES, Froſt, or Frozen; Zneeſy Mea- 
ther; Froſty Weather. 


8 ZNUZ, the {ame as Znees, 
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A. for AV. Military Term. 

Britiſh. | O. Old Word. 
C. Br. Welſh. O. F. Old French. 
Ch. Chaldee. O. L. Old Latin. 
C. L. Civil Law. O. P. Old Phraſe. 
C. T7. Chymical Term. O. R. Old Records. 
Dan. Daniſh. O. S. Old Statute. 
Da. Dutch. P. 7. Phyſical Term. 
F. or Fr. French. P. V. Poetical Word. 
F. L. Foreſt Law. Sax. Saxon. 
F. of IL. French of Latin. Sc. Scotch. 
Gr. Greek. ; S. L. Statute Law, 
Heb. Hebrew. Span. paniſh. 
H. P. Hunting Phraſe. S. P. Sea Phraſe, 
H. T. Hunting Term. S. 7. Sea Term. 
Tal. Italian. S. V. Scripture Word, 
L. Latin. . | Syr. Syriac, 
L. P. Law Phraſe. Teut. Teutonic or Ancient 
. Law Term. | German. 
M. P. Military Phraſe, ! 
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BOOKS Printed for T. WALLER in Fleet- Street. 


EMO IRS of an Unfortunate Young NOBLE MAN, 
M returned from a Thirteen Years Slavery in America, where 
he had been ſent by the wicked Contrivances of his cruel Uncle. 
A Story founded on Truth, in 3 Vol. Price 65. ſewed. 


The DEVIL turn'd HERMIT : Or, The Adventures of 


AS TAROT E, baniſhed from Hell. A ſatirical Romance. 


In 2 Vol. Price 5 5. bound. 


The FEMALE FOUNDLING: Or, Virtue, Truth and 


e oppoſing every Difficulty, Shewing the happy Succeſs of 
nſtant Love. In 2 Vol. Price 6s. 


The Works of PETRONIUS ARBITER. In 
Proſe and Verſe, Tranſlated from the Latin, by Mr. ADDisON. 
Price 3 4. * 


A General Deſcription of all TRADES. Digeſted in 
Alphabetical Order. By which Parents and Guardians may, with 
greater Eaſe and Certainty, make Choice of Trades agreeable to 
the Capacity, Education, Inclination, Strength and Fortune of 
the Youth under their Care. Price 3s. | 


Twenty-Four SERMONS, Preached at St, Mary le Bow, and 
Eight SERMONS, Preached at St. Paul's, By LEONARD 
TwELLs, D. D. Nowin 1 Vol. Price 65. The former Edit. 
in 2 Vol, Price 125, 


SALVATION every Man's GREAT CONCERN. 
Tranſlated into Englh. By GrorRGe SAN HOPE, D. D. 
late Dean of Canterbury, and Chaplain to his MAI EST. 
Price 2s. 64. ſewed. | 


The CHRISTIAN CECONOMY, Tranſlated 
from the Original Greet of an old MS. found in the Ifland. 


of Patmos, where St. JOHN wrote his Book of The Revelation. 
Price 15. 


ESSAYS on the BILIOUS FEVER. Price 25. 


PLUTUS, the GOD of RICHES. A Comedy. 
Tranſlated from the original Greek of Ar1sTopPHANEs, With 


large Notes. By HENRY FigLbinG, Eſq; and the Rev. Mr. 
YouNnG, Price 25. 


An ESSAY on the EDUCATION of CHILDREN 
in the firſt Rudiments of Learning. Together with a Narrative 


of what Knowledge WiLLiam WoTToN, a Child Six Years 


of Age, had attained unto upon the Improvement, in the Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew Tongues, Price 1 s. 
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